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SELECT PRONOUNCING LIST 

OF ENTKIES IN VOL. III. 


K.BY & as in fate or in fare, & as In far (sometimes short, sometimes long), a as in fat, as in fall , d as In me, e as in 
met, 6 as in her, S as in pine, i as in pm ; 6 as in note, o as in not, as in move , Q as in tube, u as in tub, u as in boll, 
u, the French u (sometinies short, sometimes long), on as in pound , ch as in chain, h as in Scotch loch, German naoh; 
fi as in French ton , tii as in thin , th ns in this, w and y always consonants , zh as z In azure or J In French Jauue 


Caama, ka'mu 
Cabal, ka-bal' 

Cabala, kub'a-Li 
Caballero, ka ba lyer'6 
CabaniB, kab'ania 
Cabral, ku brAl' 

Caliul, ka-bul' 

Cacao, ka ka'u 
Caceres, ka the res 
Cachalot, kaah'a-lot 
Cachar, ka-chur 
Cache, kSsh 
Cachet, ka sha 
Cachexy ka kek'bi 
Caehoeir-i, ka-sho-a i la 
Cacholong, kash'u-long 
Cachou, ka aho 
Cachuca, ka ( ho'ka 
Cacique, ka-sek' 

Cadet de Vaux, ka da v6 

Cadet-Gaaslcourt, ka da gis 

Cadiz, ka detU' (I kor 

Cadore, ka dO'ra 

Cadre, kk'dr 

Caedmon, kad'mon 

Caen, kkli 

Caesarea, se-za-i§ a 

Cagll, kld'ye 

Cagliari,* kal ya-ie 

Cajfhostro, kal-jos'tro 

Cagnoli, kan'yo le 

Cagots, ka'goz 

Cahir, ku er 

('ahors, ka dr 

Caicos, ki'kdz 

Cauiue, ki-ek 

Ca Ira, sa-e-Hi 

Calme^ keniz 

Cairo (Egypt), ki'rO 

Cairo (U 8 A ), ka'rd 

Calus, kez 

Calvano, ki vft'no 

Cajamarca, kS-/ia-mar kA 


Caietan, caj'etan or ka'yt 
Calaba, kal'a ba [ta; 

Calabozo, ka-la-bd'tho 
Calaborra, ka ia-oFra 
Calais, ka-la 

Calamianes, kA-lk-me a'nez 
Calas, ka-ia « 

CalataQml, kA-la-ta-fd'md 
CmlaUyud, k&-la-tti-yud' 
Caldara, kU-da'ra 
Calderon, kal-de-ron' 
Calendula, ka-len'dQ la 
Calhoun, kal-hon' 

Caligula, ka-li^Qda 
Callao, kkl ya'O 
Callemlsh, kaVernlah 
Calllchthya, kal -Ik' this 
Callimaohue, kaHlm-a-kus 
Calliope, kal lt'd-p£ 
Callisthenes, kal-lis'then 6z 
Callot, kAl-0 
Clalmet. kkl-ma 
Caine, ULd 
O alonne kk-lon' 
Calophyllum, ka-lo-lll'lura 
^tzopia, ka-lotro-pls 
Calotte, ka-lot' 

^^rone, kH-til-Je-ri/ni 
O^Yrioa. kkl-vMoi 
Calraert. kkl-vftrt' 

^jpw, ka-llp'sd 
^maUu. ka-isA'Q 
Ottnargoe, kkHnAnr 
CaabiZ^ kSA ba ai-ri 


Carnbral, kah-bra 
Cambridge, kam'brij 
Cambyses, kam-bl'sez 
Camellia, ka mel'ya 
Camerino, ka-me-re'nd 
Cninpagna, kam-pan'yu 
Campanile, kam pk-nG lii 
Campanula, kam-paii d-Ia 
Campbell, kain'bcl 
Campeachy, kam pe ehi 
Caniucclnl, ka-mut che'ne 
Canaan, ka'mui 
Canara, ku'na ra 
Canaster, ka iias'tei 
Caneale, kali-kai 
Cauea, ka-ne'a 
Cariepliorus, ka nef'o-rus 
Canes Venatici, ka'nez ve 
Cannes, ktin [nat'i-si 

Cuniifltadt, kan'stkt 
Caflons, kail yonz' 

Canopus, ka-no'piiH 
Canrobert, kab-i6-b.ii 
Cantabile, kan-tab'i-le 
Cantabn, kan'ta bri 
Cantal, kkfi tal 
Cantaloupe, kan'ta lop 
Cantaro, kan'ta rb 
Cantata, kan td'ta 
Canton (city), kan-ton' 
Cantyre, kan-tir' 

Canute, ka-nut 
Canzone, kan-Uo na 
CaouLehout, ko'chok or kou'- 
Capeflgue, kkp-feg [chok 
Capernaum, ka-per'na-uni 
Capet, kk'pet 
Capitanls, ka pi tu'niz 
Caponlere, kap o neer' 
Cappagh, kap aA 
Capraja, kd-pra yS 
Capricclo, ka pnch i-o 
Capuchin, kap-p shdn' 
Capybara, kap-1 ba'ra 
CarabidsB, ka-rab'i-de 
Caracas, kd rdk'ds 
Caraccl, kd-rdt'che 
Caraccioll, ka-itlt'cho-ld 
Caractacus, ka-rak'ta kus 
Carambola, ka ram'bo-la 
Carapa, ka ra'pd 
Caravaggio, ka rd-vdj'6 
Caravellas, ka-rd-verUs 
Carcagente, kdr-kd Aen'ta 
Cardamine kar-da'mFD§ 
Cardenas, kkr-da'nds 
Carditis, Kdr-di tls 
Carew, ka-rO' 

Cargill, k&r-gil' 

Carlaco, ka-n-d'kd 
Cariacou, ka'rl-a ko 
Carles, ki'ri-fiz 
Carlgnano, ktt-re-nyd n6 
Carita, kd-rd-td' 

Carlen, kdr-len' 

Carlisle, kdr HI 
Carlos, kdr-los' 

Carlonrltz, kaFlo-vits 
Carlsbad, kdrlsIMlt 
Carlshamn, karls'ham 
(^rlsrohe, karlz'rb 
Carlstadt, kdri'stdt 
Carlyle, kdr-IH' 

Carmagnola, kdr-md-nyOla 
Carmagnole, kdr-md-nydl' 
Camauc, kdr-narik 
Camaaba, kdr-nlMi'bd 


CarneadeB, kdr-ne'a-d^z 
Carniola, kdr-ni-o'ld 
Carnot, kdr-no 
Carolus, kdr'o lus 
Carotid, ka-rd'tld 
Carouge, ka-rOzh 
Carpaccio, kar-pdt'clio 
Carpentras, kar-pafi-tiii 
Carplnus, lair-pi'nus 
Carracci, kar rat che 
Carrageen, kai'ra-gdn 
Carrlei, kar-ya 
Carrousel, kai-o-zel 
Cartagena, kar td-Aa'na 
Cartago, kar-ta'go 
Carte blanche, kkrt-blktish 
Carte -de - vlslte, kurtdfi-vl- 
Carthage, kai'thaj [zet' 
Carthagena, kar-tlia jfi'nu 
CarthanuiB, kdCtlia nius 
Cartier, kdr-tya 
Cartouche, kar' tosh 
Carupano, ka-io'pH no 
Carus, kd'rps 
('arvin, kar-vafi 
Caryatides, kii n-at i-dez 
Casale, ku sdlu 
Casaubon, ka zb'boh 
Casein, ka'se-in 
Cashew, ka sho' 

C'assagnac, kas an ydk 
Cossano, kas-sa'no 
Cassava, kas sa va 
CasBiuduruB, kas si o-d6'rus 
Cassiopeia, kas si o pe'ya 
Cassiquiaie, ka sek-l h're 
CasBlterideB, ka^ i ter'i-dgz 
CiiBslterite, kas-slt'er-it 
Castelar, kfts-te Idr' [rii 

CHstellamare. kas tel-lA-mtt'- 
Casteilon -de - la -Plana, kds- 
tel-yon' 

Castiglione, kds tel-yo'na 
Castile, kas-t^l' 

Castillejo, kds-tel ya A6 
Castlereagh, kds'l ra 
Castres. kdstr ivan'nS 

Castro-OiuvannI, kds'trO'Jo- 
Castuera, kds-tp a'rd 
Casuarina, kas-u-a rl'na 
CatachresiB, kat-a kr^ sis 
Catalysis, ka-tal'l-sis 
' Catanzaro, kd-tdn-za'rO 
Cdteau CumbrOsIs, kd - to - 
kdh-brd-sis 
Catechu, kat'e thO 
Catechumens, kat e-kO'mcnx 
Cathari, kath'a-ri 
Cathay, ka-thd' 

Catinat, kd-tl-nd 
Cattaro, kdt'td-rd 
Caudebec, k6d-bek 
Caudebec-les-Elbeuf, Id zel- 
Cauterete, kOt-ra [bOf 

Cavaignac, kd-vda-yak 
Cavdillon, kd-Td-y6n 
Cavalier (French), kd-vd-lyd 
Cavan, kaVao 
Cavatina, kav-a-td'na 
Caviare, kar'i-ftr 
Cavite, kd-v«'td 
Cavo-rillevo, kd-v6 r^-y&'vA 
CavooT, kd^vor' 

Caxamarca, kd-AJt-mdr'kd 
Cazlao, kd-shd'ds 
Cayenne, kl-en' 

Caylns, kd-llis 


Cayuga, ka-yO'ga 
Cazalla-de-la-Srerra, kd-thU'- 
Cazembe, ka-zem'be [yd 
Cazorla, kd thor'ld 
Cazutte, kd-Eot 
Ceard, sa-d-rd' 

Cebu, thd-bO' 

Cecco d'Ascoll, chek-d-dds'- 
Cecll, ses'll [ko 16 

Cedrela, se-drd'la 
Cefalu, chef'd-10 
Celaiio, che-ld'nO 
Celebes, sel'e-bdz 
Celeres, sel'e-rdz 
Celestine, sol'es-tln 
Celle, tsel'le 
Cellini, chel-le'n6 
Celtlberi, sel-tl-bd'ri 
Cencl, chen'chS 
Cenls, se-nfi' 

Centiare, sdfi-tydr 
Centime, 8dfi-t6m 
Centuripe, chen-td'ri pft 
Cephaelis, se f&'e-Iis 
Cephalopoda, te-fa lop'o>da 
CepheuB, sd'fQs 
Ceram, se ram' 

CerasuB, ser'a lus 
CeratoduB, se rat'o-dus 
CercoplthecuB.ser^ko pi-the'- 
Cerdlc, kePdlk (kus 

Ceie, 8§r 
Ceres, s6'r6z 
Cerignolo, cher-6-nydld 
Cengo, cher-6'gd 
CeroxyloD, se-rok'sl-lon 
Cerreto, cher-rd'td 
Certaldo, cher-tdl'dO 
Certosa dl Pavla, cber-td'sd 
Ceruse, sd'rus 
Ceruttl, chd-r0t't6 
Cervantes Saavedra, ther- 
van'tes sd'd-vft'drd 
Cervetrl, cher-vft'M 
1 Cerviu, ler-vah 
! Cesarottl, ohe-sd-rot'td 
Cesena, che-s&'nd 
Cespedes, thea'pe-des 
Ceterach, set'dr-ak 
Cetewayo, kech-wd'd 
Cette, set 

Cettlgnd, chet'lD'yd 
Ceuta, iQ'tii 
Cevennes, se-venz' 

Ceylon, sl-lon' 

CHiabert, shd-bar 
diablals, ihd-bla 
Chablla, ibd-bld 
Chabot, dbd-bd 
Chssronea, k6-ro<n6'a 
Chagos, chi'gde 
Chagret, chd~grei 
Chaillot, Ehd>yd 
Chalcedon, kal •d'doo 
Chalcedony, kal-sad'o-ni 
(Thalcbondylas, kal'koD'di* 
Chaleii, Iw'tld {las 

Cbaleur, aha-ldr' 

Chains, shal l 
Chalmen, chd'radrs 
(]!hMon>aar-BaOne. sbd-UUk- 
siir-sdn 

Chalybeate^ka-Ub^Mt 
Chalytrtterul'l-blt 
Chama. fcvBia 
ChamsBrops, ka>iDt>opi 
Chsmalsn, obam'S'lMl , 
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ChMiilMithi. fthlUk-ber-tob 
Clmberif. ilUk&-lQ&-rl 
Caumbord, •hlUL.bdr 
cauoabn Ardente, aMfi-br- 

Ksdifit 

Chsmaleon, ka.m§'li-oD 
Chfttttort, Bb&fi-fdr 
OhftBrier, iham'i 
Ghamitso, Bha-mlb'o 
CliuaoU, shain'WH 
(Aamonille, kam'o-mll 
Cbamond, sha-mdfi 
Cbamonu, Bha-ino-nt 
Champagne, sha/i pHn> 
Champagne (wine), aliain 
pan* 

Champ -de- Mars, shad-dc- 
Chauipeaujc, sha/i po [mars 
Champignon, sham pm'yun 
Champlain(lake), sham-plan 
Champlain (person), sliah- 
plah 

Champolllon, shah-pul ydh 
ChampoUion-Figeac, fe-zhak 
Chanda, chan-da' 

Chandaosi, chan-dou-se' 
Chandhairee, chan-da' re 
Chandernagore, chan'der-na 
Channing, chan'ing [gur 
Chanterelle, shan-t^r-el 
Chantilly, shAh-te-je 
Chapala, cha-pa'la 
Chapelain, shap-lah 
Chappe, ahAp 
Chapra, chup ru' 

Chaptal, shap-tai 
Choracea, ka-ra'se e 
Charai, cha'raa 
Chardin, shai ilah 
Charente, sha-raht [n-er 
Charente InfArieure, ah-fa- 
Charenton-le Pont, shA-rah- 
t6h-l-phli 

ChargA-d' Affaires, shAr zha- 
Charltes, kar'i-tAz Ldal-ar 
CharkoY, Aar'kof 
Charlemagne, shArl-A-man' 
Charlemont, sharl moh 
Charleroi, shArl-rwA 
CharleYille, sharl vel [b\;r/i 
Charlottenburg, shar-lot'en- 
Charlotte-ruBse, shar-lot-rus 
Charon, ka'ron 
Charpie, •hAr'pe 
Charqui, char'kA 
Chartler, shAr-tya 
Chartres, shArtr 
Chartreuse, shAr-trAz 
Charvbdis, ka-nb'dis 
Chasidim, Aas'i dAm 
Chassepot, shAs-po 
Chasseur, shaa-Ar 
Chastelard, shat-lar 
ChAteau. sha th 
ChAteauDrland,8ha-to-bre ah 
ChAteaudun, shA-th-duh [yar 
ChAteau-Gatllard, sha-to-ga 
ChAteau-Gontler, shA-tA goh- 
tya 

ChAteauneuf - de - Kandon, 
shA-td uAf-dA-rAh-doh 
ChAteauroux, shA-td ro [rA 
ChAteau-'l'hierry, shb td-ti a 
ChAtelet, shAt-la 
ChAtelherault, sha-tel-rd 
Chatham, ohat'am 
Chatl, chA'tA [ydh-sUr-sea 
ChAtillon-sur- Seine, sha te- 
ChAtre, shA-tr [tan 

Chaudefontaine, shdd - foh - 
Chaudes-Algues, shdd-Ag 
Chaudet, shd-dA 
ChaudlAre, shdd-yar 
OhaudoD, shd ddn 
ChauffeplA, shdf pe-A 
Chaulieu, shd-IyA 
Chaumont, sho-mdh 
Chauinontelle, shd-moh-tel' 
Chauny. shd-nA 
Chaua, ka'us 
Chaoases, shds 
Chautauqua, cha^tg'kwa 
Chauvinism, shd'vin-lzm 
Chaux>de-FoDd8. shd dA-fdh 
Chavlca, chav'i-ka 
Chayoroot, shA 


Cheduba, che-dd'ba 
Cheilognatlia, ki log na-tha 
Cheilopoda, kl-lop'o-da 
Cheiranthus, ki-ran'thus 
CheirolepiB, ki-rol'e-pla 
Cheiromancy, kl'io man-si 
Chelromys, ki'ro-mis 
Cheiron, ki-ron 
Cheironectes, ki rd-nek'tez 
Cheiroptera, ki-rop'ce ra 
Chelrotherium, kl - rd - thA'ri- 
Cheleo, ke'le [um 

Chelidonium, kel-i-dd'ni-um 
Chelone, ke-ld'ne 
Chelsea, chel'se 
Cheltenham, chel'tn-am 
Chemnitz, Aem'nits 
Chemosh, ke'inosh 
Chemosis, ke-mo'sit. 
Chemulpo, ch6 mul'pd 
Chenab, chen-Ab' 

ChAnier, sha-nya 
Chenille, she-nil' 
ChAnonceaux, sha-noh-so 
Chenopodmm, ke-no-pod'i- 
Cheops, ke ops [um 

Chephren, kef'ren 
Cher, shar 
Cherasco, ka ras'ko 
Clierbourg, shar-bor 
Cheribon, sher'i-bon 
Cheriinuyer, chei-'i-moi-Ar 
Cherokees, ther-o-ker 
Cheroot, she-rot' 

Cherso, ker'so 
Cherson, /ler'son 
Chersoriesus, ker so ne sus 
Cherubim, ke ru lie'ne 
CheruBci, ke-rub si 
Cheselden, the sel-den 
Chetah, the'ta 
Chettik, chet'ik 
Chetvert, chet'vert 
Cheval, A. a 8ln!f-val 
Chevalier, shA val ya 
Chevaux de Frise she vd' dt 
Chevreul, she-vrel [frez 
Cheyenne, shi-yen' 

Ohiabrera ki-a-bra'ra 
Chiuna, kya'na 
Chian (turpentine), ki an 
Chianti, ki-an^te 
Chiapas, chi-a'pAs 
Chiaramonte, kya ra-mon'ta 
Chian, ki a're 
Chiaroscuro, ki-a-rd-sko'rd 
Chiastolite, ki as'td-lit 
Chiavari, ki-a'va-ie 
Chlavenna, ki-a ven'na 
Chibouque, shi-bok' 

Chica, che'ka 
Chicago, shi-ka'gd 
Chichen, che clien 
Chiclana, chl-klA'im 
Chiem-See, AAm-za 
Chieri, ki-a're 
Chietl, ki-A'tA 
Chignon, shen-ydh 
Chigoe, chig'd 
Chih-le chl-le 
Chihuahua, che-vawa 
Chili, Chile, chA lA, che'la 
Chilian, chil-yan' 

Chillicothe, chll-i-koth'e 
Chlllon, she-ydfi 
Chilo, kl'ld 
ChIloA, thel-wa' 

Chilon, ki'lon 
Chimaera, ki-me'ra 
Chimborazo, chlm bo-ra zd 
Clilmere, shl-mAr' 
Chimpanzee, chfm-pan'ze 
Chlnandega, che nAn-dA'ga 
Chlncha, chin'chA [chilla 
Chinchilla (animal), chin- 
Chinchilla (town), chin-chAl' 
Chlnchona, thln-chd'na [yA 
Chingleput, ching'gl-put 
Chinoline, kin'o-lln 
Chinon, chA-ndh 
Chliisnrah, chin-sd'rA 
Ohio, kA'o 

Chiococca, kl-d-kok'ka 
Chioggla, kl-od'ja 
Chios, kroB 

Ohippeways, chip'e waz 


Chlquimula, chl-ki-mdlA 
ChiquitoB, chl-kA'tds 
Chiragra, kl-rag'ra 
Chiretta, ki-ret'ta 
Chiriqui, chl-ri-kA' 
Chiromancy, k^ro-man-si 
Chiron, ki'ron 
Chlru, che'rb 
Chisleu, kls'lQ 
Chiswick, chls'ik 
Chltaldrug, chit-al-iliog' 
Chitin, kl'tin 
Chitons, krtonr 
Chitral, chi-tnd 
Chittoor, chit-tor' 

Chlusa ki-o'sa 
Chiusi, ki-o'se 
Chivasso, ke-vAs'so 
('hive, Give, ehiv, siv 
Ohladni, Alad'ne 
Chlamyphorus, kla-mif'o-rus 
Chlamys, klam'is 
Chlorosis, chlo rO'sis 
Chocho, chd'chd 
Choczim, Ao'tsnu 
ChieriluB, ke'ri liis 
Choiscul, shwa sAl 
Cholsy-le Roi shwa-se 1 rwa 
Cholagogue, kd'la-gdg 
Cholestciin, ko-loa tdr-in 
Cholet, sho la 
Cholochrome, kd'lo-krom 
Cholos olio Ids 
(Jholula, chd-lo'la 
Cliondrlte, kon'drit 
Chondropterygu, kmi drop- 
ChonoB, cho'nds [te-rlj'i-i 
Chopin (F F ). sho-pah 
Chopine, cho-pen' 

Choragit, ko-ra'jik 
Choragus, ko rugub 
Chorale, ko-ra'le 
Chorea, ko-re a 
( horiambiib konain-bUB 
Chorion, kori-oii 
Choi ley, chor'li 
Choroid, ko roid 
Chose, shdz 
Chosroes, kos lo-es 
('hotin, ho tin 
Chouans, sho an 
Chough, chuf 

ChrAtien de 'Iruyes, kra'ti-afi 
de trwu 

(3hnstians oe, kris tyanz-A-e 
Christophe, kns'tof 
ChristopuloB, kiiB-to-po'loB 
Chrudim, Aro'dim [rnmn 
('hrysanthemum, kn-san'the- 
ClirysippuB, kn-sip'puB 
Chrysoloras, kris-o Id'ras 
Chryso8t<mi, kris'os-tom 
Chunam, chq-nam' 

Chunar, chu-nA’- 
Chuprah, chup ra' 
Chuquisaca, cho-ke-sa'ka 
Chur, hov 

ChurubuBCO cliu rq bps'ko 
Chusan, cho'sun 
Cicada, 81 -ka'da 
Cicala, chi-kA'la 
Cicely, sis'e-ll 
Clcindela, si-sin-de'la 
CienfuegoB, thA-en-fu-a'gds 
Cieza, the-a'thA 
Cignani, the-nyA'ne 
Cigoli, che'go-le 
Cimabue, chA-mA-bb'A 
Cimurosa, chA-mA-rd'sa 
Clmbri, sim'brl 
Cimolos, sl-md'loB [chd'na 
Cinchona, sln-kd'na or sln- 
Cincinnatl, sin -sin- A' tA [mum 
Cinnamomum, sin - nn • mdc 
Cinq-Mars, sAhk-mArs 
Cinque - cento, chAn ' kwa - 
chen-td 

Clnque-foll, slngk'foil 
Clone, chl-d'nA 
Ciotst, sA-d-tA 
Cipriani, ohA-prA-A'nA 
Circe, sAr'sA 
Cirencester, sis'e-tAr 
Clrrhlpedes, slr'l-pAdz 
Cirrhosis, sir-rd'sls 
Citeaux, sA-td 


Clthseron, si-the'ron 
Clttadella, chAt-tA'del-lA 
CittA-yecchia,chAt-tA-vek'l-A 
Ciudad, thl-b-dAd' 

Ciudad Bolivar, thi - d - dAd 
bo-lA'vAr 

Cludadela, thl-b-dA-dA'lA 
Ciudad-Real, thi-b-dAd' ra Al' 
Ciudad- Rodrigo, thi-b-dAd' 
rod-re'gd 

Clvidale, che vA-dA'la 
Clvlta, chfi'vA-ta 
Civltanova, chA-vA ta-nd'vA 
Clvlta Vecchia, the-vA-tA 
Clalrac, kla-rAk [vek'l-A 
C^alraut, kla-rd 
Clalrvaux, klAr-vd 
Clamecy, klam-se 
Claqueurs, kla-kArz 
Claude, kldd 
Clavigero, kla-vi-AA'rd 
Clavijo y Flajardo, kla-\eAo 
e fla-/iar'(ld 

Cleckheaton, klek-he'ton 
Cleef, klaf 
Clematis, klem'a-tls 
Cl Ament (Fr ), kla-niah 
Clementi, kle men'te 
Cleobulus, kle-o-bb'lus 
CleoiTieneB, kle-om'e-nez 
ClepBydia, clep'si-dra 
Cleiniorit - de - LodAve, klar 
ninh-d-lo-dav 

Clermont - en - Beauvoisis 
klar-nioh-tafi-bo-vwk-se 
Clermont Ferrand,klar-nidh- 
far ah 

Clermont - Tonnerre, kl^ 
('leves, klevz [radh-ton-nai 
ClithA, kle-sha 
Clichy, kle she 
Clitheroe, klith e-ro 
Cloaca, klo-a'ka 
Clogher. kid gAr 
CloisounA, klwa-Bon a 
Clonmel, klon-mel' 

Clontarf, klon-tarf' 

Cloots, kldts \ 

Cloud (town), klo 
Clough, klul 
Cluny. klu-nA 
ClupeldEc, klo pA'i-de 
Clwyd, klu'id 
Clyde, klid 
Cuahuela, kd-a-we'la 
Coati kd a-ti 
Coban, ko-bAn' 

Cobija, kd-be'^ 

Coblentz, kob'lentz 
Coburg, ko bqrg 
Cocaine, kd'ka-iii 
Coccyx, kok'siks 
Cochabamba, koch-A-bAm'bA 
Cochineal, koch'ln-el 
Cochlea, kok'le-a 
Cochlearla, kok-lA-a'ri-a 
Cockburn, koTaum 
Codeine, kd dA'ln 
Codogno, ko-ddn'yd 
Coehorn, kd'horn 
Ccelenterata, sA-len-tAr-A'ta 
Coethen, kA'ten 
Cognac, kon-yak 
Cognovit, kog nd'vlt 
Cohoes, ko-hdz' 

Cohune, ko-hQn' 

Coimbatore, ko-lm-ba-tdr' 
Coimbra, ko-lm'brA 
Coin, ko-in' 

Colre, kwAr 
Colbert, kol-bar 
Colchimn, kol'ki-siu 
Coldhicum, kol'ki-kum 
Colchis, kol'kls 
Colcothar, kol'ko-thtr 
Coleoptera, ko-lA-op'te-n 
Coleraine, kdl-r&n' 

Ckilerldgo, kdl'ri] 

Colibri, kol'l-bri 
Collgny, koMn-yA 
Colima, kMA'mA [bwA 
Collot D’Herbois, ko-ld-dAr- 
Collyrium, koi-llFl um 
Colne, kdln 
(^logne, ko-lOn' 

Colon (town), ko-lon' 
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C, the third letter of the English alphabet and in 
others derived from the liatin. ‘In English’, says 
Beil .Tonson, ‘it might w^ell have been spared, for it 
has no peculiar sound ’ It has the biinple power of 
k before a, o, u, and most of the consonants , and the 
power of 8 before e, i, y With h it forms the 
digraph c/i, which in genuine English words is 
usually pronounced as in child, chin (a sound that 
might be written tsh), otherwise it may be pro- 
nounced like k, as in chord, archied, or even as sh, 
as in viachine In various ScOTch words, such as 
loch, and also in German, ch has a peculiar guttural 
sound In Latin r seems to have had originallv 
the sound of y hard, but m the classical period 
it had tlie sound of k, and thib even before e 
and 7 {Cicero = Kik€ro) In the Anglo-Saxon alpha- 
l»et it also had this sound, and the ch»’:ge of uro- 
nunciiition in such words aa chin = A Sax cm (pron 
Lin), child = A Sax cild (pion kild), is similar to 
what has taken place in Italian as compared with 
Latin, the Italian c b( fore e and i being pronounced 

ch m child In Spanish, again, before e and t it 
iiai the sound of English th in thin It does not 
occur alone as a final consonant in purely English 
words, but often along with k, as in thick, &c Its 
principal uses in oidinary Englisli abbreviations have 
been explained in the article ABBUKViATloNa On 
Homan coins and medals it stands for various per- 
sonal names, as Ccbsar, Cams, Cassius, Ac., or for 
names of offices, as censor, consul, also for civitas, 
cotonia, cohois, &c 

C, in muhic, the name of the first or key-note in 
the modern normal scale, answering to the note to 
which Guido applied the monosyllable ut, a name 
which has long been relinquished by the Italians for 
that of do, as softer and more vocal, though ut is 
still used in France It stands, likewise, when 
placed at the clef, for ‘common time' See Music 

CAAING WHALE {Globiocephalus deductor or 
melas), a mammal belonging to the order Cetacea or 
whales, sometimes made a separate genus, and some- 
times considered as belonging to the same genus 
with dolphins and porpoises. It is from 16 to 24 
feet in length, 10 feet in diameter at its thickest 
part, and as much os 50 cwts in weight. Its 
pectoral fins are about 5 feet long and 1 ^ foot broad, 
and its dorsal fin is very low With the exception 
of a wh^ streak, which begins in the form of a 
heart under the throat and gi^uaUy narrows to the 
vent, the whole of the body is of a glossy black 
colour, and hence the fish is frequently known as the 
‘black fish’ or ‘black dolphin’. The teeth are 
arranged at considerable distances in the upper and 
under jaw in such a manner that those of the upper 
jaw fit into the spaces left in the lower jaw, and 
reversely. Their number is very variable. They 
conical in shape, strong, rather long, and end in 
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a point which is a little curved backwards and in- 
wards The caaing whale is vtry abundant and very 
widely distributed It is found in the whole of the 
Arctic Ocean, and also in the German, Atlantic, and 
Pacihc oceans, and even in the Mediterranean Sea. 
It 18 remarkable for its gregarious habits, being 
often found in ‘schools ’ numbering several hundreds, 
which are led by an old and experienced male whom, 
it 18 said, they never abandon On this account its 
pursuers always endeavour to force the leader on 
shore, and when this is accomplished all the rest 
follow him and are likewise stranded — hence the 
name ‘caaing’, in Scotch equivalent to ‘driving’ 
In the stomach of these animals are usually found 
the remains of cod-fishes and various species of 
cuttle-hah, as well as of herrings, ling, and other 
fishes The caaing whale is pursued chiefly on 
account of the oil which it yields 

CA13, a carnage with two or four wheels, usually 
drawn by one horse, and plying for hire; a hackney- 
carriage One well-known two-wheeled variety is 
the hansom, named after the inventor Public 
cabriolets — hooded chaises carrying one person be- 
sides the driver — were introduced in London in 
1823, and the name was soon after shortened to cab 
See Coach, Hai’KNBY-caubiaoe 

CABAL, in English history applied to the ministry 
under Charles II , which consisted of five men famous 
for their intrigues — Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
Arlington, and Lauderdale, whose initial letters form 
this word (Burnet, Own Times, an. 167‘2). The use 
of this word to signify a body of intriguers was not, 
however, derived from this circumstance, as some 
have supposed, for the word cabale, derived from 
cabala (see next article), was used in that sense in 
French before this time (for example, by Moli^re). 
‘Never’, says Hume, ‘was there a more dangerous 
ministry in England, nor one more noted for perni- 
cious counsels Ashley (more known as the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), bold, ambitious, eloquent, insinuating, 
subtle, united great industry with a sound judgment 
of business and of men. Buckingham, with the 
advantages of a graceful person, high rank, splendid 
fortune, and a lively wit, but without prudence at 
principle, sacrificing in turn honour to interest, 
interest to pleasure, and pleasure to caprice, dissi 
pated his fortune and ruined his health by his not 
and debauchery, and destroyed his character in 
public life by hie want of secrecy and c«)DStancy. 
Lauderdale, tyrannical, ambitious, implacable, inso- 
lent, yet abject, had a great ascendency over the 
king Clifford, daring, impetuous, yet artful and 
eloquent, and Arlington, of moderate capacity, with- 
out courage or integrity, were secretly Catholics. 
Shaftesbury was at once a Deist and^ addicted to 
astrology ; Lauderdale, a bigoted, and earlier, a 
furiona Presbyterian.’ 
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CABALA, or Cabbala (that is, rtception), la used 
fay the JeVTB to denote sometimeB the traditions of 
tbeir anoeators regarding the interpretation of the 
Soriptoree ; eometimee, and most commonly, their 
myetical philosophy The opinions of scholars re- 
■peoting the orinn of the cabalistic philosophy are 
very vuious. The Jews derive the cabala from the 
most ancient times of their nation, nay, even from 
Adam himseli But cabalistic doctrines in reality 
seem to have had their ongm about 200 years before 
Christ, and were derived from the mmglmg of orien- 
tal ideas with those belonging to the Mosaic religion 
that was the result of the captivity It was long be- 
fore the cabala reached its full development, however, 
the chief landmarks m its history being the writings 
of Philo Judajus and the appearance of the liooks 
called the Jezirah and the Sohar The age of both is 
doubtful The earhest probable date for the Jezirah 
IS the beginning of our era The earliest mention of 
the Sohar is m 1290, and the author is not supjKised 
to have lived much before 1000 The cabala is 
divided mto the symbohcal and the real The sym- 
bolical portion treats principally of letters, to wluch 
it gives mystical significations The real, which is 
opposed to the symbohcal, and comprehends doctrines, 
18 divided mto the theoretical and practical The 
aim of the theoretical is to explain the Holy Scrip- 
tures according to the secret traditions, and to form 
therefrom a philosophical system of metaphysics, 
physics, and pneumatnlogy The practical portion, 
on the other hand, pretends to teach the art of per- 
forming nuracles, and that merely by an artihcial 
appUcatioD of the divine names and sentences in the 
Sacred Scriptures Aftc*r the revival of science many 
scholars studied the cabala The most famous mo- 
dem cabalists are Henry More and Christian Knorr, 
the latter of whom published a compilation of the 
most important parts of the cabali'^tic writings in 
Latin(1077) SeeDr Gin'>l)urg, The Kabbalah (1 hdfn 
CABANIS, Petkr John (S-korok, physician, plul- 
osopher, and lUUi ateur, was bom at ( 'ognac in 1 7 ^>7, 
went to Paris in his fourteenth year, and devoted 
himself with zeal to the sciences In his sixteenth 
year be went to Warsaw as secretary of a Polish 
lord. The proceedings of the stormy diet of 1773 
filled him with melancholy and contempt of mankind 
He began at Pans a complete translation of the Iliad 
In Auteuil, near Pans, he became ac(piainted with 
Madame Helvetius, and through her with Holbach, 
Franklin, and Jefferson, and became the fnend of 
Condillac, Turgot, and Thomas In hia Serment 
d'un M^decin he formally took leave of the belles- 
lettres He professed the principles of the revolution, 
and was intimately connected with Mirabeau, who 
made use of his ideas, and obtained from him the 
work on public education which Cabams published 
himself in 1791, after the death of Mirabeau He 
lived in still closer intimacy wuth Condorcet At the 
time of his death, May 5, 1808, he was a member 
of the Senate His Rapports du Physique et du 
Moral de 1' Homme (Pans, 1802, two vols , unproved 
in 1806) is hia most important work. It displays 
considerable power of analysis, and advocates tne 
laost exti-eme materialistic doctnnes 

CABBAGE The cabbage is a biennial plant, too 
well known to need desenption, and constitutes one 
of our most valuable cloMes of vegetables. The 
Bratsica oUracta^ the ongmol species from which the 
numerous varieties of cultivated cabbages are derived, 
although in a wild state very remote in appearance 
from the full, round head which our plants present 
is scarcely more so than the kale, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, &c., all of which belong to the same family. 
In general terms, we may consider this plant as 
divided into three claasee — the oommon-headed cab- 


bage of thc( field and garden , the onuliflower, bfoecoli, 
&o., which form their stalks mto a loose head ; and 
the kale, oolewort, &;c , which grow in a natural 
branching way, without forming any heads at alb 
Of these, the common cabbage is by far the most 
valuable, both to man and to the beasts by whose 
assistance h# is able to make the earth so feiibfle. It 
is also the most productive , for it is bebeved tnat an 
acre of, ground yield a greater weight of green 

vegetable matter (and thus be more profitable to the 
farmer), in the shape of cabbage, than m that of any 
other vegetable whatever It is very abundantly pro- 
duced by clay soils which are unfit for turmps, and 
the farmers who cultivate such soils will find it a 
vegetable worthy of much attention The cabbage 
fumisheb green fodder for (xiws and sheep, which is, 
at least, as good as turnips or carrots, fattemng the 
animals equally fast, and rendering their milk, butter, 
&c , to the full as sweet , and is so far preferable, as 
It keeps later m the spring, and thus supplies green 
food when no other can be procured It is eaten by 
men m three forms, all of which have their admirers, 
but which vary much in respect to their wholesome 
ness and digestibihty These forms are — the sliced 
raw cabbage, plain boiled cabbage, and salted cab- 
bage or sour-crout, the favourite dish of the whole 
German nation In the first form, of raw cabbage, 
sliced fine, and eaten with vmegar, whether entirely 
cold, or hot enough merely to wilt the vegetable, it 
is one of the lightest and most wholesome art^les of 
vegetable food, aud in this shape will supjily a green 
summer vegetal )le through the whole of the winter 
Its use cannot be too highly recommended Boiled 
cabbage takes longer to digest, aud is more trying 
t(» a weak '’tomach Sour-crout, or, properly, sautr- 
kraut, 18 much eaten by the Germans, and they con- 
sider it very wholesome, although it is nearly, if not 
quite, as difficult of digestion as boiled cabbage It 
IS prepared in the following manner — Cabbage ih 
sliced up fine, and a layer of it placed in the bottom 
of a barrel, W'luch is plentifully salted, It is the A 
w'ell bruised wuth a heavy maU or pestle, or is trodden 
down by a jtair of heavy boots, till the barrel is half 
filled w'lth the froth that arises from this operation 
Successive layers of cabbage and salt are added in 
this manner, each receiving the same treatment, till 
the vessel is nearly full Some cold water is then 
poured in, and the top of the barrel is pressed down 
with heavy stones The contents undergo a brisk 
fermentation, which continues for a week or two, 
during which time the bnue must be drawm off, and 
replaced by new, until it remains perfectly cleai, 
W'hen the process is finished It must be kept covered 
wuth bnne, and is thus simply a ferment^, or half 
sour, salted mass of cabbage The other forms of 
cabbage, as the cauliflower, &c., supply the epicures 
of all countries with some of their greatest delicacies, 
while the hardy kale, which endures all degrees of 
cold, affords the farmers of poor soils a valuable 
fodder for cattle of all kinds. 

(J ABBAGE - BUTTERFLY, a name given to 
■evBral species of butterfly, hence called Brassicane, 
which deposit their eggs on cabbage leaves (for ex- 
ample, PorUia, or Pteris brasiicce). See Butterfly 
CABBAGE-FLY (ATtikomyvi bnueicce), a species 
of insect (order Diptera) of t^e same order as the 
house-fly, the larve of which prey upon the roots of 
cabbages. The Anthomyise deposit their eggs in the 
earth, and the different species receive different 
names, according to the particular roots upon which 
the laiwsB feed. Thus we have the potato-fly, the 
tumip-fly, Aa 

C.^BAGE-MOTH {Noctua hrassicce), a apedet 
of moth, the caterpillar of which preys on cabbage 
and turnip leaves 
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CABBAGB-PALM— dABOT. 


OABBAGE-PAJjM, a name given, io varione 
Bpeciei of palm-tree from the ciacumBtanibe that the 
terminal bud, which is of great size, is edible and 
resembleB cabbage, aa the Areca oleracea, a native of 
the West Indies, the simple un branched stem of 
which grows to a height of 150 or even 200 feet. It 
IS cro|fned by a head of large pinnated leaves. The 
flowers are placed on a brandling spadix and pro- 
tected by 3 double spathe The unnpened*bud of 
young leaves is much prized as a vegetable, but the 
removal of it completely destroys the tree, as it is 
unable to produce lateral buds Ptychoapemui 
{Seaforthia) deqans is the cabbage-palm of New' 
South Wales The name is also given to the Euterpe 
montana and the Chaviarops PaLvidto. 

CABBALA See 
CABELLO. See Poirni Cabello 

CABES, (►r (jlAHi:s, a town and port ot the 
French protectorate of Tunis It stapda at the foot 
of the Jebel Hamarra, on the rii;ht banlc of tlu* 
Wad-er-rif, near the head of the Gulf of Cabes, and 
may be said to consist, of several villages It has 
some export trade in dates, lienna, fee The Gulf 
of Cabes {Si/rtis ^/^r 1 ur) has at its entrance tlie island- 
of Kerkenna and .Terba Its chief seaport is Sfax 
Pop of Cabes, 10,000 

(/ABIN’l'’/!', a word of various meanings, one of 
w'hich was form('rl\ a jirivate room, desinned foi 
w'ork or for collections of valuable articles From 
the term having been frequently applied to the 
afiartment in a monarch’s residence where he trans- 
acts government busim ss advises with his priv>- 
''ouncillors, kc , it is now used for a government or 
iriiiiistry, thus we speak of the cabinet of London, 
of Vienna, All those who may be called minis- 
ters, however, are not included in the (abinet, but 
sometimes more, Bometimes fewtr Lord Salisbury s 
cabinet in 1900 included the premier (being also 
foreign Hecretar\ ), the lord-chancellor, lord-president 
j)f the council, lord-pnvy-seal, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, four secieLaries of state, first lord of the 
admiralty, hrst lord of the treasury, lord-chancellor 
of Ireland, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, president of 
the board of trade, president of the local government 
board, chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, secretary 
for Scotland, first commissioner of w'orks, and presi- 
dent of the boiird oi. agriculture 

CABIRI, sacred priests or deified heroes, venerated 
by the ancients as the authors of religion and the 
founders of the human race The multiplicity of 
names applied to the same character, the interchange 
of the names of the deities themselves with those of 
their priests, the oracular law which enjoined the 
preservation of ancient barbaric names, and thus led 
to a double nomenclature, sacred and profane, to- 
gether with the profound secrecy of the ntes, have 
involved the subject in great obscurity Some have 
thought that the eastern mythology and the Druid- 
ism of Western Europe contain traces of the Cabin 
Herodotus (ii 61) says that their w'orship was brought 
to Samothraoe by the PelasgL Strabo (x 472) says 
they are the same as the Corybantes Others have 
identified them with the Titana, the Dii Magni, the 
Penates, the Dioscuri, Ac Some say there were six, 
three male and three female, children of Vulcan and 
Cabira, daughter of Proteus. Others make two, sons 
of Jupiter or Bacchus. In Samothrace, four were 
venerated. In Egypt, their temple was never entered 
by any but the pnests. In Phoenicia, Rome (where, 
•ooording to Fausanias, they had an altar in the 6V- 
cw Maximut), and other countries of Europe and 
Asia traces of their worshi]^ arp found. But the 
mystenea (Cahina), celebrat^ at Samothrace were 
w * 1 .”“°** f“noQs. The mysteries of Isis, Cerea 
Mithraa Tropbonins, Bacchus, Rhea Adonis, Osiru, 


and all the similar cuHoms of Egypt, Greece, Hin- 
dustan, and Britain, seem to be only varieties of the 
Samothracian rites, which were odebrated in the ob 
scurity of night, and with the most profound secrecy 
Some teD us that after a previous probation the 
oAndidates for initiation were purified by water 
and blood, they then offered a saonfioe of a bull 
or ram, and were made to drink of two fountains, 
called Lethe (oblivion) and Mnemogyne (memory), to 
wash away the memory of their former guilt, and 
to enable them to remember the new instructions. 
They were then transported into a dark tower or 
cavern, where their ears were assailed by the most 
appaUing sounds, the rushing of waters, the roar of 
thunder, dreadful yells, with occasional gleams of 
light flashing through the darkness, and displaying 
the most horrible phantoms, with a dead body exposed 
on a bier Thus filled with terror, they were sud- 
denly hurried into other scenes, light and cheerful 
music succeeded to darkness and the dismal sounds, 
the dead body revived, and the temple resounded 
with rejoicings. The hidden doctrines and secret 
rites were now communicated Dances and orgies, 
in which the mvstic phallus, corresponding to the 
Imgam of the Hindus, was introduced, closed the 
ceiemoiiy But all this is doubtful. 

CABLE 1 111 architecture, a wreathed circular 
moulding resembling a rope , also, the staff which 
IS left in the lower part of the flutings of some ex- 
amples of the Coiinthian and Composite orders 2 
In naval affairs, it is a long, thick rope, formed usu- 
ally of three, sometimes of four strands of hemp, 
which IS employed for confining a vessel to its place 
by moans of an anchor or other fixed body. The 
long and heavy chains which are now so commonly 
employed for tins purpose are also called cables 
Large vessels have ready for service three cables — 
the sheet cable, the best bower cable, and the amaU 
bower cable They sliould be at least 100 to 120 fa 
thorns in length A best bower cable, of 26 inches 
in circumference, is formed of 3240 threada The 
invention of iron cables has supplanted those of hemp 
in ships of war, and to a great extent even in mer- 
chant ships They are stronger, more durable, less 
liable to be destroyed on rocks, &o. It is sometimes 
desirable to cut the cable when of hemp; this con 
tingency is provided for in iron cables by a bolt and 
shackle at short distances, so that, by striking out 
the bolt, the cable is easily detached. — Cable's length 
is the measure of ]'J0 fathoms See also lioPE, 
SuBMAUiNK Gable, Chainh 

C’ABOGSE, the cook-room or kitchen of a ship. 
In smaller vessels, the name ia given not to a room 
but to an inclosed fireplace, hearth, or stove, for 
cooking on the main deck. The cxxik-room is also 
known as the galley. 

CABOT, Sebastian, a navigator of great eminence 
and abilities, was bom at Bristol about the year 147i|| 
other authorities say 1477. He was the son of John 
Cabot, a Venetian pilot, who resided at Bristol, and 
was highly esteemed for his skill in navigation 
Sebastian was early instructed in the mathematical 
knowledge required by a seaman, and at the age of 
seventeen had made several voyages. In 1499 Johh 
Calx)t obtained from Henry VII. letters patent em- 
powering him and his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, 
and Sanctius, to discover unknown lands, and oonqner 
and settle them. In consequence of this permission 
the king supplied one ship, and the merchants of 
London and Bristol a few smaller ones, and John and 
Sebastian sailed to the w.w In June, 1497, the coast 
of Newfoandland, or as some think of Lab^or, was 
reached. The accounts of this voys^ ars attended 
with much obscurity; but asecond patent was granted 
to John Cabot in 1498, and it seems that, in a sab- 
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t«(|uent voyage, the father and bod sailed aa far as 
Cape Florida, and were actually the first who saw 
the mainland of America. Xiittle, however, is known 
of the proceedings of Sebastian Cabot for the ensuing 
twenty years; but it seems that, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., by the patronage of Sir Thomas Peart, 
viee*admiral of England, he procured another ship to 
make discoveries, and attempted a southern passage 
to the East Indies, m which he failed This disap- 
pointment is supposed to have mduced him to quit 
England and visit Spam, on the mvitation of Ferdi- i 
nand The death of the king lost him his patron, 
in a few years he returned to England, and was 
employed by Henry VIII to find out the N w pas- 
sage After this exjiedition, which was on the whole 
I unsuccessful, he again entered the Spamsh service, 
and in 1526 he began a voyage which resulted m his 
reaching the nver La Plata, where he discovered St 
Salvador, and erected a fort there He continued m 
the sorvioe of Spain for some years longer, but at 
length returned to England towards the latter end of 
the reign of Henry VIII At the beginning of the 
reign of Edward VI he was introduced by the pro- 
tector Somerset to the young king, who settled a 
pension on him as grand-pilot of England From 
this time he was oonsulted on all questions relating 
to trade and navigation, and m 1552, being governor 
of the company of merchant adventurers, he drew up 
instructions, and procured a license for an expedition 
to discover a passage to the East Indies by the N 
These mstructions, which are preserved m Hakluyt s 
GoUection of Voyages, form a very honourable proof 
of his sagacity and penetration He was also gover- 
nor of the Russian company, aud was very active m 
their affairs He is supposed to have died m the 
year 1557, at a very advanced age, leaving behind 
him a high character both as a skilful seaman and a 
man of great general abilities He was the first who 
noticed the \ anatious of the compass , and besides 
the ordinances to be found m Hakluyt, he published 
a large map of the world, as also a work under the 
title of Navigazione nelle parti Septentnouab, i.>er 
Sebastiano Cabota (folio, Venice, 1583) See a Memoir 
of his Life, pubhshed at London (1831, 8vo) 

CJiBRA, a town of Southern Spain, in the pro- 
vince and 29 miles she of Cordova, in a valley al- 
most environed by mountains It has wide streets , 
a large, irregular, but imposing-looking square , two 
large and handsome parish churches, a richly en- 
dowed college, &c Pop (1887), 13,390 

CABUL, Cabool, Kabul, &c , capital of the king- 
dom of Afghanistan, is a very ancient city situated 
at the west extremity of a spacious plain, in an 
angle formed by the approach of two ranges of hills, 
and (with the exception of a suburb) on the right 
bank of the Cabul river, which is spanned, m or near 
the city, by four bridges Cabul is distant about 
175 miles from Feshaw'ar (by the Khyber Pass), 316 
from Kandahar, and 687 from Herat by Kaudabar 
It stands at the height of about 6000 feet above the 
sea, and has a delightful climate m summer, but the 
winter is severe The houses are in general sbgbtly 
built of mud aud uubumt bncks, and there are no 
pubUc buildings of any importance, though many of 
the mosques are spacious and commodious Cabul 
18 divided into quarters, and these into smaller sec- 
tions, which are inclosed and entered by small gates, ^ 
BO that in time of war or tumult they r-ftn be con- 
▼ertod into separate strongholds. There are hardly 
any proper streets in the citj except those formed 
by the bazaars, which are extensive and well supplied 
with goods. A portion of one of thd bazaars consists 
of four handsome covered arcades, separated by open 
squares and adorned with paintings. Cabul is now 
burning an important centre of trade with India 


and Central Asia, and its population is greatly in 
creased in the summer season by the influx of triers 
and others. It is supplied with water from the river 
Cabul, and also from wells. Various manufactures 
are carried on, but none are of special importance 
The citadel of Cabul is the Bala Hissar or Upper 
Fort, situated on a spur of the adjacent hills In 
it the Amirs used to reside, but the present Amir 
has hiB residence m the city itself For the impor- 
tant events of which Cabul has recently been the 
scene see Afghanistan Estiriiated pop 75,000. 

CACAO, or CbOOA, the name ol several trees 
of the natural order ByttnenacesB (which see), form- 
ing the genus Theobroma, the seeds of which furnish 
cocoa and chocolate, natives of the West Indies and 
South America TTie chief is the T cacao, which, 
both in size and shape, somewhat resembles a young 
cherry-tree, but separates near the ground into four 
or five stems The leaves are about 4 inches in 
length, smooth but not glossy, and of a dull green 
colour The flowers are saffron -coloured, and very 
beautiful The frmt of the cacao-tree somewhat re- 
sembles a cucumber in shape, but is furrowed deeper 
on the Bides Its colour while growing is green, but 
Si- it npens this changes tt> a fine bluish-red, almost 
purple, with pink vems, or, in some of the varieties, 
to a delicate yellow or lemon colour Each of the 
pods contains from twenty to thirty nuts or kernels, 
which m shape are not much unlike almonds, aud 
consist of a white and sweet pulpy substance,^'!!- 
veloped in a parchment-like shell These are the 
cacao or chocolate nuts Cacao is cultivated in the 
Ajitilles, in Mexico, Guatemala, Guiana, Venezuela, 
and also in Africa and Asia The wild cacao-trees 
yield only one crop every year, between February 
and May, the cultivated trees yield a second crop in 
August aud September The plantations are usually 
m marshy situations As soon as the fruit is npe it 
18 gathered aud cut into slices, and the nuts, which 
are at this time in a pulpy state, are taken out, am) 
laid in skins, or on leaves to be dried They have 
now a BW’eetish acid t.iste, and may be eaten like 
any other fruit When perfectly they aie put 
into bags, each containing about 1 cvvt , and, thus 
packed, are exported to foreign countnes Pre- 
viously to l)eing fonued into chocolate these nuts are 
gcner^ly toasted or parched over the fire in an iron 
vessel, after which jirocess their thin external cover- 
ing 18 easily separated The kernel is then pounded 
in a mortar, and subsequently ground on a smooth, 
warm stone Sugar, and various kinds of spices, such 
as vanilla, cinnamon, cloves, long pepper, almonds, 
and other substances, are frequently added , and, 
with the aid of water, the whole is formed into a 
paste This is put whilst hot into tin moulds, where 
in a short time it congeals, and in this state it is the 
chocolate of the shops Very often the chocolate sold 
in the shops is adulterated with flour, starch, and 
other matters. The purest form in which cacao is 
sold IS what is called cocoa mbs, which are the seeds 
or beans divested of their husks and broken by pres 
sure The common cocoa of the shops, which is more 
generally used than chocolate in Great Britain, is sel- 
dom pure By the natives of South America the 
cacao beans are used for food. A white oily matter, 
alx>ut the consistence of suet, is also oOtirined by 
bruising them and boiling the pulp. The oil is by 
this means liquefied and rises to the surface, where it 
is left to cool and congeal, that it may the more easily 
be separated. This, which is called butter of cacao, 
is without smell, and when fresh has a very mild 
taste Its principal use is as an ingredient in poma- 
tums. From the nuts, when slightly roasted, an oU 
is sometimea obtained by pressure, whiob b oocaaioD 
idly used m medicine. 
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CACERES, a town of Spain, in Eutremadtira, 
capital of a provinoe of same came, 24 miles w. by 
N. of Truxillo. It oonsista of an old and a new 
town, the former crowning the top of a hill, and 
Hiirrounded by a strong wall flanked with towers, 
and the latter built round it on the lower slopes. 
'J'he houses are tolerably well built, but the streets 
are mostly narrow and steep Among the objects 
worthy of notice are four churches, several old feudal 
inanrfions, and the bull-ring. Pop (1887), 14, 880 Area 
of province, 7667 square miles, pop (1887), 339,793. 
CACHALOT See Sperm-whale 
CACHAR, a district of Assam, Iiidit bounded 
east by Manipur and tlie Naga Hills, south by tlie 
Lusbai Hills, west by Sylhet and the Jamtia Hills, 
and north by Nowgong district It comprises a series 
of fertile \ alleys diversihed by low hills and almost 
surrounded by mountain ranges. The Barak river 
Hows through the district, its course here being about 
130 miles Lignite and petroleum have been found 
Salt IB manufactured in small quantities The forests 
are of great extent, and constitute the chief natural 
wealth of the district Rice and tea are extensuelv 
cultivated Area, 2472 square miles, pop (1891), 
367,642 The chief town is Silchar 

CACHET, JyETTBKS HE, s« crct warrants, bv means 
of which, under the former kings of Prance and tlieir 
niiiiisters, any person could be inipiisoned or banished 
to a cf'rtam place without any reason given All 
despatches from the royal state chancery were issued 
either openly, as lettres pataites, or sealed, as httrcs 
closes, or de racket The hrat were always written 
uj)on parchment, signed by the king, countersigned 
by a minister of state, stamped with the great seal of 
state, and not folded uji In this shape all edicts, 
ordinances, charters, privileges, &c , were issued, but 
all had to be registered by the parliament of the dis- 
tiiet to wdnch they referred The rejiresentations of 
the parliament often prevented these lettres patentes 
from being cai ried into effect "J'he others, the lettres 
closes, were written only on paper, some in the name 
of the king (who spoke in the first person, and con- 
cluded with the formula ‘Sur ce je prie Dieu, qu’il 
vous ait dans sa sainte et divine garde’, and signed 
w’lth hiB name), some by commission from the king 
In the latter case tht y began with the words ‘ l)e 
par le roi il est ord nne k’, and were signed by a 
minihter They were then closed and sealed with the 
small royal seal {cachet), so that the contents could not 
be seen The lettres closes were used for many pur- 
poses besides that of arrests All the orders sent to 
officers and private individuals w'ere issued in this 
form Warrants also were often issued in this form, 
because the courts, and particularly the police, could 
not have acted without such authority in urgent cases 
To the lieuterumt- general of the police of Pans a 
number of them were always given to fill out the 
blanks as occasion might require Without them he 
would not have been authorized to arrest suspiected 
persona F requently the arrest by Uttre de cachet 
was a favour on the part of the king, as it withdrew 
the accused from the severer punishment to which he 
wimld have been liable upon a trial before the courts 
town of Brazil, in the state and 
^ It stands on the Faraguassu, 

which divides it into two unequal parts and has often 
injured it by inundations, and is the entrepot for 
mi? * large extent of surrounding country. 

he chief exports are coffee, cotton, and tobacco. 

I on. 16 , 000 . 

CACHOLONG, a mineral of the quartz family 
a variety of opal, and so often called pearl-opod It 
IB usually milk'White, sometimes grayish or yellowish 
opaque or slightly translucent at the edges. 
It often envelops common chalcedony, the two | 


minerals being united by insensible shades. It also 
associates with flint and semi-opaL 

CAOIQUE, in some parts of America the title of 
the native chiefs at the time of the conquest by the 
Spaniards 

CACODTLE, a liquid, heavier than water, with 
a strong, offensive smell and a poisonous vaponr. 
It is a compound of arsenic and the methyl group, 
and has the formula AB(CHs)a It was first 
isolated by Bunsen in 1887. Alkarsine (which see 
in SUPP ) 18 the oxide of cacodyle 

CACTUS, or CAOTAOEiE, an natural order of 
calycifloral dicotyledonous plants, remarkable for 
the singular appearance they present, being, except 
in some species of Pereskta, destitute of leaves, the 
place of which is supjilied by fleshy succulent stems. 
The latter are of a very grotesque shape, varying'^ 
from a few inches to 60 feet in height, and are for 
the most part armed with spines in bundles, with 
which, in many species, bristles are intermixed The 
habitat of the cactus order is confined almost exclus 
ively to the New World, and more especially t<» 
Mexico, the West Indies, and South America, but 
the beauty of its flowers, which present the finest 
gradations of colours, from pure white to rich scarlet 
and purple, has led to some species being extensively 
cultivated in greenhouses, and the prickly pear or 
Indian fig [Opuntia vulgans, 0. Tuna, &c ), has 
Income naturalized in the Mediterranean oountnes 
and elsewhere The Cacti were grouped by Linnseus 
in a single genus, but they are now assigned to 
several genera, including Cereus, Opuntia, Epiphyl- 
luin, rh}llocactii8, Melocactus, Echinocactus, Mam- 
niillana, Rhipsahs, and Pereakia. The Melocactus 
communis, called also melon- thistle, or Turk’s-cap 
cactuh, 18 dialinginahed by a cylindrical cap or crown 
on the top of the globose stein about a foot In 
diameter, from which the flowers are produced It 
grows on barren, rocky places in the West Indies 
nnd elsewhere Cereus senilis, the old man cactus, 
a native of Mexico, attains a height of upwards of 
20 feet, and derives its name from the mass of wiry 
gray hair by which the spines on its stem are sur- 
rounded C gujunteus, the suwarrow, or saguaro, 
ih the largest plant of the order, having st^igbt 
columnar stems 60 or 60 feet high, sometiuMi with 
a few branches directed upwards C grandiJloruSf 
the night-flow enng cactus, a trailing species with 
white flowers which expand in the evening, and C, 
MacDonaldi, a native of Honduras, are ^out the 
most inagniheent of the order for the size and 
beauty of their flowers. The columnar species of 
Cereus are sometimes known as torch thistles. 
Species of tlie genus Opuntia belong to a group of cacti 
to which the name of prickly pear has been given 
fioiii the shape of their fruit and the strong, sharp 
spines with which it is armed. The cochineal insect 
cactus {Opuntia cochinillifcra) is that on which the 
insect feeds that produces the celebrated scarlet dye-"^ 
The genus Echinocactus includes species known as 
hedgehog thistles, mostly found in Mexico. Eehino- 
cactus visnaga grows to a large size, and derives its 
name from visnaga, the Spanish for toothpick, from 
the use made of its spines by the Mexicans. Species 
of Epiphyllum, chiefly E, truncatum^ with flat, leaf- 
like branches and showy crimson flowers, are mtieh 
cultivated; and the closely related genus Phyllo- 
cactuB also supplies beautiful forms for cultivation. 
The genus Mammillana is so named from the teat* 
like tubercles dotted over the stems (Lat. mammilla, 
a teat), a characteristic also referred to in the popn* 
lar names mammal and nipple thistles. Rkipsalu 
comprises species growing on treea Peruikia ocu- 
Uata is the Barbados gooseberry (which see). Some 
cacti have edible fmits, axid the juice o< others 
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jMidi Ml agreeable drink to travellers in the arid 
i^tgiona where they grow. 

CADA MOSTO, or Ca da Mosto, Alois da, an 
earij navigaitor, waa bom at Venice about 1432 In 
1466 he departed from Jja^os, sailed into the river 
Scaiegal, which had been discovered five years before, 
pfooeeded yet farther along the coast, and visited 
Winoe Darnel, whose states extended from the Sene- 
to Cape Verd. After trading in slaves and gold 
ateerea for Cape Verd, where he joined two other 
diaoovery shijis, and Msited, in company with them, 
Uie mouths of the Gambia, the riches of which had 
been greatly extolled. In 1466 Cada Mosto, in 
company with two other ships, made a second voyage 
to the Gambia On the way thither they discovered 
the Cape Verd Islands The three ships continued 
their course as far as the nver Caaamansa and the 
Rio Grande, and returned to Portugal Cada Mosto 
remained there till 1463 The description of his 
first voyage, II Libro de la prima Navigazione per 
rOceano alle 'J'erre de' Negn della Bassa Etiopia, di 
Luigi Cada Mosto (Vicenza, 1507, and Milan, 1519), 
the oldest of the voyages of the moderns, is a master- 
piece The arrangement is admirable, the narrative 
interesting, the descnptions clear and accurate He 
died in 1464 

CADASTRAL SURVEY (French, cadastie), a 
territorial survey in which objects are represented in 
their relative positions and magnitudes A cadas- 
tral survey differs from a topographical in not mag- 
iilfying the principal objects It requires consequently 
to be made on a larger scale than the topogiaphical 
survey, so as to admit of a proportionally accurate 
representation of towns, houses, roads, rivers, he 
The scale on which the map of the United Kingdom 
14 being prepared, tTini linear measure of the 

surface surveyed, is an example of the scale of a 
cadastral survey This scale nearly corresponds with 
25 inches to the mile See Oudnance Survey 

CADE, John (better known as Jack Cadr), a man 


grade of officers in the navy. The cadets enter the 
navy about twelve or fourteen, are placed in training 
ships, and put under tuition in tbo practice of their 
profession See Militabt Schools, Midshipman. 

CADET DE VAUX, Antoine Alexis, a chem- 
ist, member of the French College de Pbannaoie, and 
of many learned German societies, bom in Pans, 
1748, was at first an apothecary, but for many years 
devoted himself to agriculture He wrote on the 
effect which the destruction of mountain forests haH 
in diminishing the copiousness of the springs in the 
valleys, the improvement of vmeyards, the cultiva- 
tion of foreign plants, and the providing of substi- 
tutes for the usual articles of food in times of scarcity 
He WM one of the principal editors of the Journal 
d Ecouomie rurale et domestique, and of the Cours 
1 complet d'Agnculture pratique He died m 1828 
CADET-GASSICOURT, Louis Claude, elder 
brother of the preceding, filled several important 
offices, such as apothecary to the Hotel des luvalides, 
msjiettor of French hospitals m Germany, ami 
chemical director to the Sevres Porcelain Works 
He published a variety of researches m pure and 
appbed chemistry, but is best known by the fuming 
liquor still called by his name, and which is the sub 
I ject of an elaborate research by Bunsen He waa 
' horn m 1731, and died in 1799 

I ( -ADI, or Iv ADI, in Arabic, a juelge or jurist Among 
' the Turks cadi signifies an inferior judge, in distinction 
! from the molla, or superior judge They belq^ig to 
I the higher priesthood, as the '1 urks derive their law 
I from their prophet 

I CADIZ (anciently Hades), a seaport, and one of the 
1 handsomest cities m Spam, is situated at the extre 
j mity of a long tongue of land projecting from the 
I island of I.(eon, off the 8 w coast of Andalusia The 
j nanovvness of the land communication prevents its 
capture by a military force while the garnson is 
master of the sea It is walled, with trenches and 
bastions on the laud side, the bouses are high, ami 


of low birth, who had been obliged to flee into France 
for his crimes Observing the discontents of the 
people on his return to England (1450), in the reign 
of Henry VI , he took the name of John iloi liinei , 
published complaints against the abuses of govern- 
ment, and soon found himself at the head of 20,000 
men, common people of Kent Having defeated a 
force sent against him he advanced to London, which 
opened its gates, but the riotous disposition of his 
followers alarmed the citizens They drove out and 
defeated the rebels, who soon dispersed, and Cade 
was killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Kent 

CADENCE, the concludmg notes of a musical 
composition or of any well-defined section of it A 
cadence is -perfect, full, or authentic w^hen the last 
^lord is the tonic preceded by the dominant, it is 
iiK)terfect when the chord of the tonic precedes that 
of the dominant, it is plagal when the closing tonic 
chord is preceded by that of the subdominant, and 
it is interrupted, false, or deceptive when the bass 
rises a second, instead of falling a fifth Cadence, or 
oadensa, is the name also given to a running passage 
which a performer may introduce at the close of a 
movement 

CADER IDRIS, a mountain of Wales, the com- 
mencement of a chain mnnmg north-easterly Theie 
are here several small lakes, abounding in fish The 
height of the mountam is 2914 feet above the level 
of l^e sea. It is 3 miles a. of Dolgelly, Merionethshire 

CADET (French), 1. A younger brother. 2. In 
^e French service, a cadet was a gentleman who 
served in the ranks without pay, for the purpose of 
learmng the art of war 8. It is now applied in 
Britain and the North American United States, to 
the popds of a military academy, and to the lowest 


the streets narrow 'I'he chief buildings are the'’ 
great hospital, the custom-house, the old and new 
cathedrals, tw'o theatres, the bull-nng, capable of 
accommoilating 12,UOO spectators, and the lighthouse 
of St Sebastian From the harbour the town has 
a fane appearance Ihe bay of Cadiz is a very fine 
one It 18 a large basin inclosed by the mainland 
on one Bide, and the projecting tongue of land on the 
other It IS from 10 to 12 leagues in circumference, 
with good anchorage, and protected by the neighbour- 
ing hills It has four forts, two of which form the 
defence of the grand arsenal, Ija Caracca, in which 
are three basins and twelve docks Cadiz has long 
been the principal Spanish naval station It waa tlie 
centre of the Spanish American trade, and the com- 
merce of the port was very extensive before the sepa- 
ration of the colonies. The preparation of salt from 
pits belonging to the government was formerly an 
important branch of industry, but is now of com 
paratively little consequence. The manufactures of 
Cadiz are of comparatively little importance, but in 
regard to the extent and value of its commerce it 
ranks as one of the first ports m Spain Its imports 
consists of all kinds of foreign and colonial produce, 
coal, cotton, and woollen manufactures, Ac.; its ex- 
ports of wines, fruits, oils, and other producta of 
Spam. The town of Santa Maria, opp^te Cadiz, 
IS the principal depot of the wines of Xeres. Not- 
withstanding the political agitations of recent years, 
the commerce of Cadiz has oontiuued prosperous. 
The number of ships which annually enter Is about 
2600, with a tonnage of nearly 1,600,000, large part 
of which IB foreign. Cadiz was founded by the Phoe- 
nicians about 1100 B 0 , and subsequently belonged in 
miooession to the Carthaginians and the Romans, lb 
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WM tikken by the Earl of Eesex in 1696, ftnd from its 
bay Villeneuve sailed previous to the tattle of Tra- 
falgar in 1806 In 1809 it became the seat of the 
central junta, and afterwards of the cortes It sus- 
tained a long blockade from the French (1810—12), 
which was not raised till after the battle of Sala- 
manca In 1823 the French entered it after a short 
liege An insurrection occurred m Cadiz in 1868, 
and the town was declared m s state of siege in Dec , 
but the siege was raised in the following January 
The construction of railways and the rising prosperity 
of Spain have increased the commerce of Cadiz. 
Pop in 1897, 70,177 

CADMIUM, a ncarce metal found in some of the 
ores of zinc, and discovered h\ Siiomev«r in 1817 
It resembles tin in colour and lustre, hut is a little 
hardei It is very ductile and inalle.ihh* . has a 
specifac L'ravitv of 8 6 to 8 tVl, and fuses a little below 
a red heat In its chemical chiuactcr it rtsembles 
/iiK It nowhere occurs native and th< only ore of 
cadmium is tin* sulphulL ctf cadmium ccr ( rreenockite, 
found in lb nfi ev\ -lure, and some other places, which, 
when prepared artihciallv, is the juo-inent -■ailed 
cadmnim yellow The iodide of cadmium, owing | 
to its stability, its solubilitv in alcohol and ether, and 
other })ro}»ei ties, is used in photografthy 

r AT>M ( "S, m Greek mythology the son of Agenor 
and grandson of Poseidon With his brothers he w’as 
sent by his father to seek for his sister Euiopa, who 
had been earned away by Zeus, and he was not to 
return without her After several adventures C!ad- 
nius uKjUired of the oracle at Deljihi, w'hicb command- 
ed bun to desist from further search, to iiitnist 
himself to the guidance of a heifer, and where she 
should stop to built a city He accordingly went to 
l^oeotia, where he wushed to saenhee the cow to 
Athena Rut lus companions, in attempting to fetch 
water from the fountain of Ares for the purpose of 
the saenhee, were slam by the dragon that guarded 
It Cadmus killed the dragon, and, at the command 
of Athena, sowed its teeth m the earth , armed 
men immediately sprang up, whom he called Sparti 
(the sowed), but who perished m a contest with each 
other, exceptmg only five With the remainder he 
built the city of Cadmea or Thebes (see Thebes) 
Zeus then married him to Harmoma, and all the 
gods were present at his nuptials He became by 
this marriage the father of Antmoe, Ino, 8emelo, 
Agave, and Polydorus After ruling for a time the 
city which he had built, and the state w^hich he had 
founded, he proceeded, at the command of Bacchus, 
with Harmoma to the Enchel®, conquered their 
enemies, the Illyrians, became their king, and liegat 
another son, Dlynus Zeus finally changed him 
and Harmonia into serpents, or, as some say, into 
lions, and transported them to Elysium Traction 
states that Cadmus came to Boeotia from Phenlcia, i 
1550 B.o , conquered the inhabitants who opposed j 
him, and, m conjunction with them, founded the ' 
above-mentioned city To promote the improvement 
of his new subjects he taught them the Fhenician 
alphabet, the emplo 3 nxient of music at the festivals of 
the gods, besides the use of copper, &c — Another 
Cadmus, of Miletus, a sou of Pandion, was regarded 
among the Ghreeks as thB first who wrote in prose 
He lived about 600 years before Christ 
CADORE, or PiEV* Di Cadobe, a town, Kingdom 
o£ Italy, in the provm e and 22 miles n.m.k. of the 
town of Belluno, on the Piave, derives its chiaf interest 
from being the natiTe place of Titian, who was bom 
here in 1477. 

CADUOEUS, a wand of laurel or olive, with two 
Uttie wings w the upper end, about which two ser- 
twisted. Tb^ hea^ turned towards each 
♦•thei-, and their creels not bristled, served for a sym- 


bol of peace. It was borne bv the ancient heralds, 
whose persons wore then saorea and inviolable. Tkie 
fable tells us that Apollo gave this staff to Mercury 
in consideration of his resigning to him the honour of 
inventing the lyre. As Mercury entered AitauUa 
with wand in his hand be saw two serpents 
fighting together ; he threw the staff between mem, 
and they immediately wound themselves around it 
in friendly union. The serpents which adorn this 
staff were, according to Bhttiger, originally emblems 
of the knots with which the oldest merchants of the 
Mediterranean Sea secured their chests and goods 
The Caduceus is Mercury’s peculiar mark of dis 
tmction With this he conducted the shades to the 
lower world, and from it received the name of Gadu- 
cifer , yet we find it on ancient coins in the hands 
of Bacchus, Hercules, Ceres, Venus, and Anubis 
Among the modems it serves principally as an 
emblem of commerce 

C.^EDMON Sec Anolo-Saxonh— L iterature. 

CHLLIUS MONS, one of the seven hills on which 
Rome was built It is said to have received its name 
from CaeliuB Vibenna, an Etruscan, to whom it was 
assigned The palace of I'ullus Hostilius was on 
this mount It is at present covered with ruins, 
which serve to excite the curiosity and baffle the 
mgenmty of antujuaries 

CAEN, a town of Northern France, the capital ot 
tile (lep Calvados, and the ancient capital of Nor- 
mandy, 125 miles N w of Pans, and about 9 miles 
from the mouth of the Orne, which is here navigable 
and cntHHed by several bridges There is a dock con- 
nected wHh the sea by both river and canal. Caen 
IB the centre of an important domestic trade, the 
market of a neb agricultural district, and carries on 
extensive manufactures The streets are broad, 
regular, and clean, the houses well-built of white free- 
stone, and It jiossesses various ancient and remark 
able edifices Tile public promenades and recrea- 
tion grounds are beautiful, and there are various 
extensive squares and ‘places’. The church of La 
Tnnite, a line edihce in the Norman -Romanesque 
style, restored in modern times, was formerly the 
church of the Abbaye-aux dames, founded in 1066 
by Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror. The 
church of 8t Stephen was founded at the same time 
by William the Conqueror, as the church of the 
Abhaye-auX'hommes, and though considerably modi- 
fied since IB a noble and impressive edifice. It has 
two fine western towers 296 feet high. The Abbaye- 
aux-hommes, built by the Conqueror, who was buried 
in it, is now used as a college, having been rebuilt 
in the eighteenth century One of the finest churches 
III Caen is that of St. Pierre, whose tower (266 
feet), terminated by a spire, is exceedingly elegant. 
Among other public buildings are the Hhtm, de 
Ville, the prefecture, and the palace of luiuee. 
Caen possesses a university far^ty or ooUege, a 
public library with some 100,000 volumes, a gf^ery 
of paintings with valuable works of old masters, a 
natural history museum, an antiquarian mus^m, 
&C. I'he hospital of the Abbaye-aux-damee is one 
of the best regulated in France. The hospital of lbs 
Bon-Sauveur is another admirable institution, ^he 
city was formerly fortified, and there are remains 
of a castle begun 1^ William the Conqueror and 
finished by Henry I., but since much altered and 
now used as barracks. Caen first rose Into impor- 
tance in the time of William the Conqueror, In 
1346 it wss taken by Edward IIL, at which time 
It was said to be larger than any rity in England 
exoept London. Henry VL of England founded a 
aniversity hero in 1481, Caen having been in the 
poeseesion of the English from 1417 to 1450. It 
suffered much in the reUgioos wan between the 
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i^rotertanta And Catholics of France. Admiral de 
Ooligni captured it for the Protestants in 1662. 
Caen oarries on ship-building, and its manufactures 
embrace linen, woollen, and cotton goods, lace, ropes, 
metal goo^s, and various other articles. It carries 
^ a considerable trade in timber and other articles, 
including agricultural produce exported to England, 
to which also is still exported the Caen building 
stone famous for many centuries Malherbe, La- 
place, Elie de Beaumont, and Auber were born ir 
this city or in its vicinity, and aie commemorated 
by statues. Pop in 1901, 44,524 

CAERLEON, a small town in Monmouthshire, 
3 miles above Newport, on the Usk, in which the 
tide rises 30 feet. (See Bkistol Channel.) It was 
the Bite of the hca Sdurum^ the chief Roman station 
in the country of the Silures , and Roman coins, 
statues, and sepulchral monuments are yet found. 
There are also the vestiges of an amphitheatre, 
which the inhabitants call Kin^ Arthur' & Round 
TabUj from a tradition that he instituted the round 
table in this place Caerleon was at one time the 
metropolis of Wales Pop 1411 

CAERMARTHENSHIRE See Carmarthen- 
shire. 

CAERNARVON See Carnarvon 
CAERNARVONSHIRE See Carnarvonshire 
C.£SALPINIE.^, a subdivision of the natural 
order of plants Le^mmosae, containing several 
genera. The botamcal characteristics of the sub-order 
are calyx in five divisions, jomed together at different 
pomts, or often cleft to the base, with prefioration 
imbncated or valvular , petals equal or fewer m 
number; stamens often not symmetrical to the other 
parts of the flower, or very irregular, sometimes very 
numerous, sometimes jiartly abortive, rarely regular , 
very often free, or lightly jomed together at the base 
only, ovaries raised on a free support, or joined in 
part to the calyx, and becoming legumes, wluch some- 
times contain only one smgle or double ovule, and of 
which the pericarp may have a fleshy consistence , 
seeds without perisperm, embryo often straight, stalk 
arborescent or fruticose, sometimes creeping , leaves 
rtimple, or more frequently compound , m the latter 
case frequently bipinnate The typical genus is 
Cffisalpinia, to which belong the Brazil-wood, sapan- 
wood, Nicaragua- wood, &c The CsBsalpmieee mclude 
also among their number senna, the carob, tamarind, 
aloes-wood, logwood, &c (See these articles ) 
C.^SAR was the name of a patrician family of the 
J ulian gens, which traced its origin to J ulus, the son 
of iEneas The first member of the family who 
occurs in history with the surname of Csssar was 
Sextus Julius Csesar, prsetor, B o 208 Csesar was 
the family name of the first five Roman emperors. 
With Nero the imperial family became extinct (a d 
60), and Csesar became merely a title of dignity 
The emperor, who bore the title of Augustus, ap- 
pointed hiB successor, with the title of Csesar On 
medals and monuments we find the title Caesar pre- 
ceding the name of the emperor, as ‘ Imp Caesar 
Nerva Trajanus Augustus,’ and foUowmg that of the 
designated successor, as ‘ Marc Aurel Antonin 
Csesar.’ In the lower Greek Empire, a new dignity of 
Sebastoorator was conferred, and that of Csesar be- 
came the third rank in the state 

CiGSAR, Caiub j uliub, a great Roman general, 
statesman, and historian, was bom July 10 (Quinc- 
ritu), B.o. 100 He was tbe son of the prsetor Caius 
Julius Osesar, and of Aurelia, a daughter of Aurelius 
Cotta. From his earliest boyhood he discovered ex- 
traortUnaiT talents He had a penetrating intellect, 
a Mmarkamy strong memory, and a bvely imagina- 
tion; was indefatigable in Iciness, and able, as we 
are told by Pliny, to read, write, hear, and dictate at 


the same time, from four to seven different letters 
When the party of Marius, who was the uncle o( 
Csaear by marriage with his aunt Julia, gamed the 
ascendency in Ri^e, Cinna, the friend of Marius, 
gave his daughter Cornelia m marriage to Cassar, with 
the view thereby to establish his own power more 
firmly Cesar, who was already nuuned, divorced 
his \^e Cossutia to marry Cornelia, which provoked 
the anger of Sulla, who ordered him to put away 
Cornelia Fompey and M Piso were sdso ordered to 
put away their wives, smd obeyed, but Cesar resisted 
and was proscribed, and obhged to take refuge in the 
Sabine territory, being deprived of his vrife, his for 
tune, IKid the priesthc^ w'hich he had held from the 
age of thirteen His friends obtamed his pardon 
with difficulty, the dictator observing that ‘in that 
boy there were many Mariuses ’ Csesar now with 
drew from Rome, smd went to Asia, serving his firat 
csunpaign under M Mmucius Thermus, the praetor m 
Asia, who intrusted him with the command of the 
fleet which wm to blocksule Mitylene In the execu- 
tion of this trust Ctesar distmgmshed himself highly, 
sJthough but twenty-two years old On the death of 
Sulla Cffisar returned to Rome, distinguished himself 
as an orator in his smcusations agamst Dolabella and 
other causes which he prosecuted, and used every 
means to mcresuse his popularity He afterwardH 
visited Rhodes, and placed himself under the mstruc- 
tion of Apollonius, to fit himself for speaking at the 
bar On tbe way he was taken by pirates, and,^f()m 
polled to pay fifty talents for his release To revenge 
himself, be fitted out some vessels at Miletus, over 
took the pirates, made the greater number of them 
prisoners, and had them crucified before Pergamus 
He now returned to Rome, entered into alliance with 
Pompey, and became military tribune, qutestor, and 
sedile At the same time he had the address to win 
the favour of the people by affability, by splendid 
entertainments, and pubhc shows , and, trusting to 
his popularity, he ventured to erect agam the statues 
and trophies of Manus, who was hateii by the senate 
and the patricians He was accused of taking part 
m the conspiracies of Catiline, but no substantial 
proof has been given m support of the accusation, 
which was unlikely, as Csesar had easier means of 
acqumng power He defended the conspirators, who 
were aneated, and Cato strongly opposed him, so 
that he was obliged to quit the rostrum, and even his 
life was endangered In the year B 0 62 Csesar 
was prsetor He had already, b c 63, been chosen 
pontifex maximus On the expiry of hie prsetorship 
he obtained the government of Further Spam. His 
profuse expenditure in courting popularity had in- 
volved him deeply m debt His creffitors refusing to 
let him depart, Crsiasus became his security for the 
enormous sum of 830 talents It was on his journey 
to Spam that he expressed, on seeing a miserable 
village, the well-known sentiment, that ‘he would 
rather be first there than second at Rome ’ In Spain 
be made several conquests, and returned to Rome 
with money enough to pay off his debts 

He now endeavoured to reconcile Pompey and 
CrasBus, whose enmity by throwing the influence of 
the latter into the aristocratic party would have in- 
terfered with the ambitions designs which Csasar and 
Pompey had formed He succeed in his design, 
and all three agreed to divide the sovereign power 
between them This was the first triumvirate in 
Roman history (b.o. 60). Caesar then became consul 
with M. CalpumiuB Bibulus, confirmed the measures 
of Pompey, and procured the passing of a law in 
opposition to the senate and his colleague to distri- 
bute oertain lands among the poor dtizena. lliu 
brought him into the highest favour with the people. 
With Pompey he forrn^ a still more intimate ooo- 
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nection by giving him hii daughter Julia in marriage, | 
and gained the favour of the equestrian order by re- 
mitting a third part of their taxee. When the year 
of hi8 consulship had expired, Caesar obtained the 
government of Gaul for 6ve years, with the command 
of four legiona After his marriage with the ac- 
oomplished Calpumia, the daughter of one of the 
new consuls, Calpumius Piso, he repaired to Gaul 
(tb c. 58), compelled the Helvetii, who had invaded 
that province, to retreat to their native country, 
subdued Ariovistus, who at the heSMi of a German 
tribe had attempted to settle in the country of the 
^Edui, and conquered the Belgse In nine years he 
reduced all Gaul, crossed the Rhine twice (tfMD 66 
and 53), and twice passed over to Britain (B.O. 55 and 
64), defeated the gallant natives of this island in 
several battles, and compelled them to give him 
hostages. A rising of the Gauls under Vercingetorix 
was not put down without difficulty, but the country 
was latterly reduced to quietness, and w-as ruled by 
the conqueror with policy and kindness The senate 
bad continued bis government m Gaul for another 
period of live years, while Pompey was to have the 
oominand of Spam, and CTassus that of Syria, Egyjit, 
and Macedonia for five years also. But the death of 
Crassus in his campaign against the Parthians dis- 
solved the triumvirate, and the death of Julia, 
which took place about the same time, cooled the 
friendship between Ciesar and Pompey — each intent 
upon hiB own aggrandi'seinent 

Meanwhile the power and authority of Pompiey 
had been ct instantly increasing Ciesar, too, strove 
to strengthen and enlarge his own party in the 
( apital Pompey now lent his influence to the 
aristocratic jiaity, and persuaded the senate to pass 
a decree, by which Ciesar was to have his army and 
resign his government of Gaul He declared him- 
helf ready to obes if Pompey would do the same 
Hereupon the senate ordered that Ccesar should 
resign hib offices and command within a certain 
time, or be proclaimed an enemy to the state, and 
appointed Pomjiev general of the army of the Re- 
public Upon this Cftsar urged liia soldiers to de- 
fend the honour of their leader, led his faithful 
veterans across the Rubicon, a small stream then 
regarded as separating Italy from Gaul (49 B c ), 
and made himself master of the peninsula without 
striking a blow Pompey, destitute of tioops to 
meet him, had left the city with the consuls, senators, 
and magistrates Cffisar then levied an army with 
the treasures of the state, and hastened into Spam, 
which he reduced to submission without coming to a 
pitched battle with Pompey 's generals After con- 
quering Masailia (now Marseilles), he returned to 
Rome, where he had already been appointed dictator. 
He was also chosen consul for the following year by 
the people 

Pompev, who had retired from Italy, had now 
eoUected a considerable army, and his rival hastened 
to Epirus with seven legions to meet him But the 
vessels which were intended to transport the rest of 
hia troops were captured by Pompey ’s fleet, and 
OsBsar was for a time in a somewhat ontioal position. 
He soon, however, received the expected reinforce- 
ments, and advanced against his antagonist. Pompey 
declined coming to an engagement, but at last, bein^ 
surrounded in his camp, was forced to take a de- 
^ve step in order to break through the enemy’s 
line This measure was successful, and Cassar re- 
treated to Pharsalia, where, in a bloody but decisive 
(48 B.a), he gained the victory over 
ibr^ much superior in numbers. Pompey fled to 
Asia, and then to Bgypt, to raise a new army. As 
weakened, but not destroyed, 
vwsar hastened after him, puaed over the Helles- 


pont, where Cassius surrendered to him with his 
fleet, and then went to Egypt. Here he received 
intelligence of the murder of Pompey. He shed 
tears at the tragical end of his rival, gave his body 
an honourable bunal, and loaded hia followers with 
favours, by which many of them were won to em- 
brace his cause. In Egypt he became involved m a 
war owing to his interference in a dispute regarding 
the respective claims of Cleopatra and her brotlier 
Ptolemy. Cleopatra became by him the mother of 
a son. Phamacea, king of Pontus, a son of Mithri- 
dates the Great, having attempted to recover the 
territories of his father in Asia, Ceesar marched 
against him, pardoned King Deiotarus, an adherent 
of Pompey, on his way, and finibhed the war so 
speedily, that he announced his success to his friends 
in the famous words, Vent, vtdt, vici. 

Rtturning to Rome he granted an amnesty to all 
the followers of Pompey, and gained by his clemency 
the universal love of the people When his dictator- 
ship had expiied he caused himself to be chosen 
dictator and consul again, and without changing the 
ancient forms of government, ruled with almost un- 
limited power In Afnca, however, the Pompeian 
party had gathered under the standard of Cato and 
other generals Ciesar passed over with an army, 
and fought several battles with various succebs, till 
the victory at Thapsus (b 0. 46) decided the contest 
in his favour Cato, who was in Utica, and saw no 
hope of making head against the victor, stabbed 
himself, and the cily surrendered. Cassar then 
made Mauritania and Numidia Roman provinces, 
and gave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage and 
Corinth This was accomplished in a year. In 
Rome he was received with the most striking marks 
of respect The term of his dictatorship was pro- 
longed to ten years, the office of prcefectuB fnorwm 
(supervisor of morals) conferred on him, and a public 
thanksgiving of forty days was decreed in his honour. 
In a speech to the people he declared his resolution 
to use his power for the good of the state; and put 
an end to the appiehensions which some still enter- 
tained, by the pardon of his most open and bitter 
enemies. He now celebrated the four triumphs 
which hod been decreed him over Gaul, Egypt, 
Pontus, and Afnca, and which were among the most 
magnificent ever witnessed in Rome. Gifts of corn 
and money were lavishly bestowed upon the pieople 
and the soldiers, and shows and entertainments of 
all kinds were provided for the public Measures 
Were passed for the removal of evils and for various 
beneficial ends, and among other things CsBsai 
earned out the reformation of the calendar. During 
these peaceful occupations the sons of Pompey had 
collected new forces in Spain, so that Cffisar took the 
field in person against them. Parties came to a 
eneral engagement at Munda. A fortunate aooi- 
ent decided the battle in favour of Cmar, after 
victory had been for a whole day doubtfuL ^n 
seven months Spain was conquered, and CiBsar entered 
Rome in triumph He was now made perpieUMil 
dictator, received for life the title of tmperator, with 
full powers of sovereignty, and was also declared 
prafeetu* mortim for life. He recei ved the hononuy 
title of ‘Father of bis country’, statues of him were 
placed in the temples, and divine honours were 
dTOreed him; and as a further honour the month 
hitherto called Quintilis was henceforth to be known 
as Julius (July). 

He still continued to conciliate his enemies by 
clemency, and to heap honours upon his friends. 
The number of senators he increased from 800 to 
900, and mimy of his supporters thus found admis 
sion. By increasing the numbers of the public 
magistrates others of them were in like 
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rewarded. But enemies were at work forming plots | 
against his life— some from mistaken notions of 
patriotism, others inspired rather by malice and 
envy. Oessar’s desire for the title of king gave some 
foundation for feelings of the former class On one 
occasion, ait a public festival, Mark Antony offered | 
him a royal diadem He refused it, however, and 
his refusal drew shouts of applause from the people. 
Cesar, having no suspicion of the danger which 
threatened him, was forming new projects He re- 
solved to subdue the Parthians, and his friends gave 
out that according to the Sibvlhne books the Parthi 
ans could be conquered only by a king, and therefore 
proposed that Ctesar should retain the title of dictator 
with regard to Italy, but should be saluted with that 
of kiru/ m all the coiuiuered countries. For this 
puqiose a iiietting of the senate was appointed for 
the 15th (the idee] of March, and this was the day 
hxed on by the conspirators for the execution of the 
plot Foremost among them were Brutus and 
CasBiUH, both of whom had received favours from 
Caesar It had been arranged that Tillius Cimher 
should entreat a pardon for his brother, and wdien 
doing so was to tear the mantle from Cwsai’s 
shoulders as the signal foi their rushing upon him 
with their daggers All was done as they had 
planned Casca’s dagger first pierced him in the 
neck Scarcely had Caesar turned, and uttered the 
words, ‘Accursed Ca8C8^ what doest thou’’ when 
the conspirators rushed upon him from all sides 
He defended himself, however, for a little But 
when he descried lirutus among the conspirators, he 
exclaimed, ‘And thou, too, Brutus’’ covered his face 
with his mantle, and fell, pierced with twenty thr^c 
wounds, at the foot of Poinpey's statue Thus died 
‘the foremost man of all this world’, B c. 44, on tlu 
16th of March, in the fifty-sixth year of his age 
He was great as a statesman, a general, an orator, a 
historian, and an architect and engineer, and Ins 
assassination was brought about more by jealoiisv 
and envy than by real patriotism Of his writings, 
we still possess the history of his wars with tiie 
Gauls in the commentaries He Bello Gallico, and 
with Pompey in the He Bello Civili, written in a 
simple, noble style. They have been fiequentlv 
edited and annotated, and there are also numerous 
translations in various languages 

CAESAREA, the ancient name of many cities — 
1. C^ABEA Philippi, or Panels, named after Philip, 
tetrarch of Galilee, son of Herod the Great, who 
founded it in B c. 3-2, near the source of the Jordan 
It IB mentioned twice in the Gospels On its site is 

the small modem village of Banias. 2 CiESAiiEA 

PALEbTiNiEor Stratonis, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, about 65 miles n w. from Jerusalem. It 
was built with great magnificence by Herod the 
Great, and became the metropolis of Palestine, and 
the seat of the Roman proconsul, as well os a busy 
seaport It was the place where Herod Agrippa 
was smitten by the angel (Acts xii 20-23), where 
Cornelius the centurion resided (x ), and St Paul 
was imprisoned two years (\xiii-xxv) It was a 
place of some importance during the Crusades, but 
18 now a scene of ruin and of utter desolation 

EuMbiuB was bishop of Caesarea 3. The ancient 

capital of Cappadocia in Asia Minor, originally 
called Mazaca, and now Kaisarteh It is situated 
in the south-east of the vilayet of Angora, at the 
foot of the Erjish Hagh, about 160 miles to the 
south-east of the town of Angora. It was once sup- 
posed to contain 400,000 inhabitants. It has now 
about 70,000 inhabitants, and its position makes it a 
. place of considerable trade The manufacture of 
carpets, though of quite recent introduction, is of 
some importance European goods are received by 


way of the railway from Angora to Constantinople. 
The name Ccesarea dates from the time of Tiberius, 
and under Valerian the city was captured by Sapor, 
when a large number of its inhabitants were slain 

C.iESAREAN OPERATION, a surgical opera- 
tion, which consists in delivering a child by means of 
an incision made through the walls of the abdomen 
and womb There are three cases in which this 
may be necessary, first, when the child is alive and 
the mother dead, either in labour or in the lost two 
months of pregnancy; second, when the child is dead, 
but cannot be delivered in the usual way on account 
of the deformity of the mother or the disproportionate 
size of the child, and third, when both mother and 
child are living, but delivery cann(»t take place from 
the same causes as in the second case In many 
instances both mother and child have survived this 
critical operation, and cases are known in which it 
has been successfully performed by the mother her- 
self The etymology of the name is doubtful, but 
probably it is derived from Julius (‘eesar, who Pliny 
tells us was brought into the world in this manner 
The operation would therefore appear to have been 
known from ancient times 

ChESIUM, a metallic element discovered in I86u 
by Bunsen and Kirchhoff. in the course (»f their 
spectroscopic examination of the residue of ev.ijiora- 
t«d Durkheiin water Since then it has been found 
in many mineral waters, in the ash of tobacco, beet- 
root, and other plants, and in various mineral; it i>, 
therefore widely distributed, but it occurs nowhere 
in large quantity, except in the rare mineral polliu 
(which see) Its svmbol is (‘s, its atomic v^'eight 
13‘2 7, Its specific gravity 1'88, and its melting point 
about 79° F In every respect it closely resembles 
potassium and rubidium (which see), so closely in- 
deed that it 18 only by minute differences of proper- 
ties that tlicse bodies can be distinguished and 
isolated. (‘fCbium can be prepared from its chhuide 
by a galvanic current, or by distilling the carbonate 
with charcoal, as in the case of potassium Its most 
marked characteristic, that by vvhich it was first dis- 
covered, 18 the position of two bright blue lines in its 
spectrum, asH<ici.ited with certain green and yellow 
lines It 18 the most cltctro-positi ve element 

CJESTUS, the boxing-glove of the Grecian and 
Roman pugdists. It consisted of thongs or hands 
of raw hide oi leather, fastened to the hand, and 
reaching to the wrist It was afterwards enlarged 
so as to leach up to the elbow, and loaded with metal 
to increase the weight of the blow' The combat 
with the ordinary unloaded cseatus w'as not more 
dangerous than a common English boxing-match 
Theocritus (Idyll xxii ) has described one of these 
combats 

C.l'ERURA (Lat , literally a cutting), in verse the 
separation of the last syllable of any word from 
those which precede it, and the carrying it forward 
into another foot The term originally belongs to 
cla8sic.al verse, in which the cajsnra renders the 
syllable on vvhich it falls long (if not otherwise so),, 
and is accompanied by a slight pause, hence called 
the casural pause, as in the following line * — 
lUe lAtus nlveum moU{ lulfus hyacintho 

See Rhythm, Vebse 

OAFFA (or Kafka), Strait of. See YenikalA 

CAFFEINE or Thkink, an alkaloid existing to 
the extent of from 0’8 to 3’6 per cent m coffee and 
from about 2 to 4 per cent in tea, first prepared by 
Runge in 1820. The identity of the substances ob- 
tain^ from coffee and tea w as demonstrated by Mulder 
and Job^t. Subsequently it was obtained by Dr. Sten- 
house from Paraguay tea, and by other chemists from 
other vegetables. Pure caffeine has the oomposition 
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CgHieN 4 03 , being very closely allied to theobro- 
mine, the alkaloid found in cocoa, and forms white 
silky needles, or short transparent prisms, which are 
I^Titty and bitter in the mouth, dissolve sparingly in 
water, and still mure sparingly in alcohol and ether. 
When heated they lose water of crystallization, fuse 
and sublime. Caffeine is what chiefly gives their 
stimulating properties to coffee and tea. In large 
doses it produces convulsions m animals, and often 
causes death. Caffeine combines with acids, and 
forms beautiful double salts with gold, platinum, and 
other metals The citrate is a powerful drug used 
in certain cmcs of headache, dropsy, &o 

CAFFRARIA, or Kaffbaria, a name adopted 
by the Portuguese from tlie Arabs, who call all the 
African continent, southward from Sofala, the land 
of kafirs (infidels) It was hrst applied to the whole 
width of the continent, from Cape (^nrientea on the 
B to Cape Negro on the W As the names of par- 
ticular states and peoples became known, the extent 
of Caffraria diminished , tlie term, latterly applied 
only to the territory between the north-eastern 
borders of Cajie Colony and Natal, is now goiim out 
of use, its substitute being the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, winch form part of ( 'ape Colony The 
district foi some time called British Caffraria was 
formerly part of the territory of the Amaxosa and 
4iuatt rnba Caffics, by whom it was ceded t(t Sir B 
Ouihan in 1813') It was restored to the C affres in 
the following year, but again taken possession of by 
the British in 1847 In 1860 it was erected into a 
separate colony, and in 186r> was incorporated with 
('ape Colony, and the name has fallen out of use. 
The chief town hert is King William's Towm 

CAFFRFiS, 01 Kaffirs, a natue race of Southern 
Africa belongingto thegreat Bantu fainilv.of negroid 
charactei, but distinguished from the Negroes by a 
larger facial angle (the head being formed like that 
of Euroi)eaii8), a high nose, hair frizzled, but less 
woolly than that of the Negroes, and a brown or 
iron gray complexion, differing from the shining 
black of that race The origin of the name is givn n 
in the piecediiig article It is now retained by 
geogra[)lncal WTiters to denote the savage tribes, 
whose pliysical characteristics have been described, 
extending on the e side of Africa from the Cafie 
Colony to Delagoa Bay or farther north. They are 
divided into branches which take their name from 
the founder of the branch, generally with Ama, signi- 
fying people-, as a prefix. In 1780, at the time when 
the Great Fish River waa made the boundary between 
the Cape Colony (then Dutch) and the Catfres, there 
were four great branches occupying this region — the 
Amapondomisi, the Amaponda or Poiidos, the Ama- 
temba or Tambookia, and the Amakosa or Amaxosa. 
Ihe last-mentioned branch was subdivided into two 
smaller ones, the Amagaleka, inhabiting the region 
Dorth-eastof the Great Kei river, and the Aniararabe, 
the region south-west of that nvtr The Amafengu 
• T Fingoes are a tribe of more recent formation, con- 
sisting of the remnants of once powerful tril^es that 
were dispersed and driven southward by Tshaka, a 
jiowerful king of the Zulus or Amazulu, another 
Caffre tribe dwelling north of Natal, The former 
tribes have been incorpoVated with Cape Cob my, 
and Zulnland has been latterly annexed to Natal 
fhe Zolas, or Amazulu, originally a small tribe 
settl^ on the n of the Tugela River, first acquired 
political importance in the ooume of the nineteenth 
extended their sway as far n. as the 
Bay, and also far into the interior. A large 
iinmMr of them now dwell within the boundaries 
**i Natal, where they are becoming oivilized. The 
»wao OT Amaswasi dwell between the Transvaal 
and Delagoa Bay. The Matabele, now living north 


1 of the Limpopo, who have been rather prominent in 
I recent yean, are also a braaoh of the Oaffres. They 
! at one time lived much further toutb, but were driven 
north by the Boers. The Caffres are a tall, hand- 
some, vigorous race, of simple habits, their principal 
food being milk in the form of curd. They are all 
passionately fond of tobacco. Their dress used to 
; be entirely made of skins, but latterly they have 
begun to substitute various European articles, such 
as blankets. Ivory rings, beads, feathers, &c., are 
their chief ornaments Their dwellings are low, 
circular cabins, grouped in kruaU, or villages, and 
are constructed by the women Plurality of wives 
18 general Cattle are of the first importance and 
the chief object of affection to a Caffre. They obey 
and follow their master like dogs. The ground is 
cultivated by the women At the age of twelve the 
boys are apjiointed to the care of cattle, and exer- 
cised publicly in the use of the javelin and the club. 
'I'he girls, under the inspection of the chiefs' wives, 
are taught to perform the work of the hut and the 
garden The Caffres display great skill in the use 
of arms Their weapons are the assagai or spear, 
the shield, and the club. They are very fond of the 
chase Each horde oi tribe has a hereditary and 
absolute chief I’lieir religion is a sort of anoestor- 
worship, and amongst them the practice (d witch- 
craft IS prevalent \ arious Christian missions have 
met with considerable success amongst them The 
continued encroachtnenLs of the British, and other 
accompanying circuinatancos tending to arouse the 
suspicions and exasperate the feelings of the natives, 
have repeatedly led theip to engage in open hostili- 
ties, and they have proved formidable opponents to 
the Dut( h and British What are known as the 
first, second, and third Caffre wais took place re- 
spectively in 1811, 1819, and 1835, the Caffres on 
each ociaaum swarming in great numbers across the 
Fish River into Cape Colony From 1Q46 to 186S 
there were almost constant hostilities. Peace was, 
however, maintained with all the tribes from 1863 
I to 1879. when a war with the Zulus north of Natal 
broke out, in which the British, though ultimately 
successful, sustained a severe disaster. See Boerb, 
Cape Colony, Natal, ZuLULANi) 

CAFTAN, the well-known national garment of 
the Turks, in the form of a loose gown, generally 
w hite, w ith p de-yellow flowers. It is made of woollen 
OI Bilk stuff, and sometimes lined with costly fur. 

CAGLIARI, the capital of the island of Sardinia, 
is situated on a hill slope near the south coast. It con- 
sists of four parts— 1, the Castle or old town; 2, the 
Manna, 3, Estempache, 4, the Villa Nuova or new 
town It is fortihed, and is the residence of the 
viceroy and of an archbishop, and the seat of a uni- 
veraity founded in 1696, and revived and remodelled 
in 1765. Cagliari has some manufactures, and is 
the chief emporium of the Sardinian trade. There 
are dockyards and a spacious and safe harlSur. 
The ‘Castle ’ contains some important buildings, in- ■ 
eluding palaces of the nobility. The cathedral, pitly 
faced with marble, was completed in 1312, but after- 
wards modernized There are some interesting re- 
mains of Roman times, including an arophithe^re 
and ancient dwelling-houses. Cagliari was the resid- 
enc-e of the kings of Sardinia from 1798 to 1814. It 
IS connected by railway with the moat important 
Sardinian towna Pop. (1896), 44 , 600 . 

CAGLIARI, Paul, al^i known under the name of 
90 * painter of Verona, bom about 1628- 

32 His father, who was a sculptor, wished to edu- 
cate bis son for the same profession, but the young 
man ^tiayed a greater inclination for painting, ana 
was therefore placed nnder his uiicle, Antonio BadUe, 
He next went to Mantua and Vi^nza, and after- 
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wftrda to Venice Here he imitated Titian and Tin- 
tfMrefeto, but at the same time appeared desirous of 
■nipiiiriTig them bj a more studied elegance, and a 
richer Tarietj of ornament It soon became evident 
from Ms works that he had studied the casts of an- 
cient etatuea, and the etchings of Parmesan and Al- 
bert Dttrer. In his first great works, which are m 
the Church of St Sebastian in V eiiice, his pencil ap- 
pears timid. The History of Esther, m fresco, which 
ne afterwards painted m this church, excited general 
admiration, and the execution of miportant works 
was intrusted to him, among which are many that 
adorn the library of St Mark’s He afterwards 
accompanied the Venetian ambassador Grimani to 
Rome, where he saw with enthusiasm the beautiful 
models of liaphael and Michael Angelo, and painted 
after his return his fane Apotheosis of Venice His 
numerous banquetmg pieces are also excellent Six 
at least of these are found at Venice in the refec- 
tories of the monasteries, among the beat of which 
are the Mamage at Cana, comprising 120 figures, 
many of which are portraits, and the Feast of Christ 
with Sinion In the former piece the extravagant 
display of Aaiatic pomp, and the confusion of defer- 
ent persons and dresses, have been justly censured 
In the latter the air of pride in the aspect of (’hnst, 
mstead of a simple ex})ression of dignity, the jdacing 
of the principal personage in a comer of the pic- 
ture, and the confused blending of the white table- 
cloth and the architecture of the back -ground, have 
been considered blemishes In liis Pilgrims of Em- 
mauB Paul violated all the unities of time, place, 
and action But with all these faults he displays 
splendid talents and great fruitfulness of concei)tion 
His portraits are spirited and noble, and his colour- 
ing splendid He died in 1588 His scholars were 
Charles and Gabriel, his sons, and Benedetto, his 
brother, besides Michael Parrasio, Naudi, Maffei, 
Verona, Francesco Montemezzano 
CAGLIOSTRO, Count of (real name Oiusepjx 
Balsamo), a celebrated charlatan, was bom in 1743 at 
Palermo His father died when he was young, and 
he was educated by his maternal relations He en- 
tered the order of the Brothers of Mercy, where he 
found an opportunity to cultivate his talents for 
medical science, by which he afterw ards distmguished 
himself But he showed at the same time a great 
love of dissipation, and was at last oompell^ to 
separate from the order He returned to Palermo, 
where, among other tricks, he deceived some credu- 
lous persons by his pretended skill in magic and the 
finding of hidden treasures He also showed himself 
adroit m counterfeitmg handwriting, and attempted 
to get possession of a contested estate by means of a 
forged document, but was discovered and obliged to 
flee He now determined to go to Rome, and in his 
journey through Calabna became acquamted with 
the beautiful Lorenza Feliciani, daughter of a belt- 
maker She appeared to him mtended by for- 
tune to assist hiB designs He formed an intimacy 
with her, and soon compelled her to ajssist in the 
accomplishment of his purposes by the loss of her 
virtue They now began their travels, m which he 
assumed the character of a man of rank, first ap- 
pearixig under the name of the Marquu Pellegrint, 
and finally under that of the Count Cagliostro. He 
travelled through many countries of Europe, stopped 
in the capital cities, and by his chemical mixtures, 
by his tricks, and by the amours of his lady, gained 
considerable sums We find him in Madrid, Lisbon, 
Paris, London, and many other cities He knew how 
to cheat with great ingenuity, and was always for- 
tunate enough to preserve himself by an early flight 
if men’s eyes began to be opened, or waking jusuoe 
threatened him with imprisonment. The discovery 


of the philosopher’s stone, the preparation of a pre 
cious elixir vitse, Ac., were the pretences Dy means 
of which he extracted considerable sums from credu- 
lous people Many had recourse to his assistance, 
not indeed to be initiated into the mysteries of magic'., 
but to purchase at a high rate different kinds of medi- 
cme, one of which was the water of beaiUy This pro- 
fitable business employed him many years, but with 
the fading charms of his lady many sources of wealth 
failed His trade m medicine also began to grow 
less lucrative, and he determmed to seek his fortune 
as the founder of a new and secret sect In pursuance 
of this plan he passed himself off during his second 
residence m London for a freemason, and played the 
part of a magician and worker of miracles, in which 
character he drew upon himself the eyes of all the 
enthusiasts m Europe The Countess Cagliostro, on 
her part, did not remain idle She was the first and 
most peidect scholar of her husband, and played the 
part of a pnestess to this new order in as able a 
manner as she had before played that of a pnestess 
to another goddess His plan for reriving an old 
Egyptian order, the founders of which he declared to 
be Enoch and Ehas, contamed a mass of the greatest 
absurdities and nonsense But his pretensicms to 
8ui>ematural power, the mystery with which his doc- 
tniies were enveloped, his pretended abihty to work 
miracles, his healmg the sick without pay, with the 
greatest appearance of generosity, and the belief that, 
as the Great Kop/ifa (this name he had take^^ as the 
restorer of Egyptian masonry), he could reveal the 
secrets of futunty, gained him many fnends and sup- 
porters Cagliostro again travellecl through Europe, 
and attracted great attention m Mittau, Strasburg, 
Lyons, and Pans While in this last city (1786) he 
had the misfortune to be imi>hcated in the scanda 
lous affair of the necklace, and was banished the 
country as a confidant of Cardmal Rohan He now 
returned to London, and sent many epistles to his 
followers, wherein he bitterly complained of the in- 
jury he had received in Fianoe, and painted the 
French court in the blackest colours From London, 
where he could not long remain, he went to Basel and 
other cities m that quarter But at length, listen- 
ing to the repeated entreaties of his wife and other 
friends, he returned (17b9) to Rome Here he busied 
himself about freemasonry , but being discovered, 
and committed to the Castle of St Angelo, he was 
cMindemned by a decree of the pope to imprisonment 
for life as a freemason, an arch heretic, and a very 
dangerous foe to religion He died in the summer 
of 1795 m the Castle of St Leo, a small city m the 
States of the Church See Carlyle’s article on Ca 
gliostro m hiB Miscellaneous Essays 

CAGNOLI, Antonio, astronomer, member of the 
French National Institute, and president of the 
Italian Academy of Sciences, was bom at Zante id 
1743, and was attached in his youth to the Venetian 
embassy at Paris, where, after the year 1776, he 
showed more love for astronomy than for diplomacy 
Haying settled in Verona in 1786 he constructed an 
observatory in his own house, by hia observations in 
which he enriched the science of astronomy with 
many discoveries After the destruction of his ob- 
servatory by the French (1798), who, however, com- 
pensated him for his loss, his instruments were trans- 
ferred to the observatory of Brera in Milan, and he 
was appointed professor of astronomy in the military 
school at Modena. In 1814 he went back to Verona, 
and died there in 1816. His best works are Notizie 
Astronomiche adat all’ Uso comune (Modena, 1802, 
two vols., with plates); and his Trigonometria l^iana 
e Sferioa (second edition, Bologna, 1804, with plates), 
translated into French by Chompr^ (second ed it«na, 
Psria, 1804, 4to\ 
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CAGOTS, an unfortunate race or caste of men, 
living m the 8. of France in the region of the Pyre- 
nees, regarded as a sort of panahs or social outcasts. 
In former ages they were shut out from society as 
lepers, cursed as heretics, abhorred as cannibals and 
(i^erasts, their feet were bored with an iron, and 
they were forced to wear a piece of red cloth in the 
shape of a duck’s foot on their clothes by way of dis- 
tinction The only trade they were allowed to follow 
was that of sawyers or carpenters. Pneata refused 
to hear them confess, they had to enter the church 
by a special door, and had a special corner set apart 
for them with a holy-water vessel for themselves 
Opinions are much divided with regard to the origin 
of the Cagots, of whom there are now comparatively 
few They have been considered by some to be re- 
mains of the Saracens conquered by Charles MarteL 
The most plausible conjecture is that which derives 
them from the Visigoths who established themselves 
in the 8. of France and in Spain in the fifth century. 
The origin of the name has been the subject of equal 
controversy. Among numerous derivations, ih that 
from cams and gothm, ‘ dogs of Goths ’ Others de 
nve the name from a word simply meaning lepei, 
and believe that the Cagots were originally lepers, 
\vh( as siu'li were expelled from the society of and 
intercourse with their fellow-men Until the re- 
volution the Cagots were not liberated from legal 
restrictions Some remains of them, or of corro- 
sponding outcasts, are to be found under various 
names in different parts of France. Similar remains 
of pariah races are also found among the mountains 
of North Spam See Michel, Histoire des Races 
Maudites de la France et de I’Espagne (two vols 
Fans, 1847) 

CAHIR, or Cahkr, an inland town, Ireland, 
oount> Tipperary, on the Suir, about 10 miles w by 
N of ClonmeL It is well built, and exceedingly 
neat and clean, its general appearance being greatly 
improved by the Suir, hero a clear and beautiful 
stream spanned by a fane bridge The jiublio build- 
ings are all handsome, and being placed, most of 
them, in conspicuous situations, have a very fane 
effect About 1 mile fiom the town is a barrack, 
capable of accommodating a regiment of cavalry, and 
which, being generally occupied, adds much to the 
gaiety and bustle of the place The old picturesque 
castle of Caliir, an object of considerable interest, 
occupies the summit of a rock, which rises over the 
left bank of the river A considerable trade is 
done here in com, and its various fairs and markets 
are well attended. The mansion of the Glengall 
family is in the town, its beautiful and finely-wooded 
domains intersected by the Suir. Pop. (1891), 
2040 

CAHORS (ancient Cadureum), a town in France, 
capital of the department of Lot, and on the river 
of that name, 60 miles north of Toulouse It is 
nearly surrounded bv the nver, and communicates 
with the opposite snore by three bridges, one of 
which is ancient. Before the conquest of Gaul by 
Cwear it was the capital of the Cadurci, and under 
the Romans, who gave it the name of Divona, it was 
adorned with a temple, theatre, baths, an immense 
aqueduct, and forum. Several Roman roads can 
still be traced in its vicinity. Among the pnncipal 
edifices are the cathedral, an irregular structure, 
supposed to be partly Roman; an episcopal palace, 
MW converted into the prefecture, three old churches; 
banacks; a theatre; and a lyceum or college. 
CMqrs had formerly a university, which was uni^ 
^ Toulouse in 1751. It was founded in 
^ John XXTI ., a native of the town, 
oelebrated jnrist C^aa was a professor, and 
irteskm a stodent hi it. To the latter an obelisk has 


been erected. The manafactures are insignificant; 
but a considerable trade is carried on in the red wine 
of the district, and in brandy. Coal is worked in 
the vicinity. Clement' Marot, the poet, was bom 
here. Cahors was given up to the English by the 
treaty of Bretigny in 1360. Jt revolted, and returned 
to France in 1428. Pop (1896), 10,882. 

CAIAPHAS, a Jew, was the hlgh-prieat at the 
time when the crucifixion took plaoe. Previously, 
when the resurrection of Lazarus had spread dismay 
among the Jewish functionaries, it was Oaiaphas 
who suggested the expediency of putting our Saviour 
to death, and when he was arrested in Gethsemane 
he was earned first to Annas, and then to Oaiaphas, 
from whom he was transferred to the huids of the 
civil authority. Caiaphas was deposed A.D. 85, and 
Jonathan appointed in his stead. 

CAICOS, CAYOS, or The Keys (from the Span- 
ish eayo, a rock, shoal, or islet), one of the island 
groups comprehended under the general name of the 
Bahamas, belonging to Great Britain, consisting of 
SIX islands besides some uninhabited rocks; between 
lat 21*' and 22° n. and Ion 71“ and 78* w. The 
largest, called the Great Key, is about 30 miles long. 
They are wooded and tolerably fertile, and at one 
time produced cotton, but at present the inhabitants 
are few in number, and mostly engaged m fishing 
and the preparation of salt In 1873 the Turks 
Islands and the Caicos were united into a oommis- 
sionership under the governor of Jamaica. 

CAILAS, Cailasa, or Kailaba, a ridge of the 
Himalaya Mountains See Himalaya 

CAILLE, Nicholas Louis dk la. See Laoaillb 

CAIMAN, or Cayman, a term equivalent to aUt 
gator, and used generally throughout Spanish Amer- 
ica See Allioatoil 

CAIN, the eldest son of Adam and Eve; the first 
murderer, who slew his brother Abel. For the bib- 
lical history of Cam and his descendants see Gen. 
IV -vii 'i'he posterity of Cam became extinct at the 
flood. Cain founded the first city, and hU descend- 
ants were the first inventors and promoters of the 
useful and agreeable arts. Josephus relates that he 
became the leader of a band of robbers, committed 
all sorts of licentiousness, corrupted the simplicity of 
primitive manners by his luxury, established the 
right of property by setting up landmarks, and was 
the inventor of weights and measures. A Gnostic 
sect of the second century were called Cai/nitet. 

CAIQUE, a skiff of a galley. It was pointed 
at both ends, and was 25 feet long by 6 broad and 
2^ deep It went out of use with the galley. The 
name is now applied, in the Levant, and particularly 
in the Bosphorus, to a kind of light boat or skin 
used by the Turks, &c. 

gA-IRA, a popular song of the great French 
revolution. The origin and date of this song are both 
uncertain, and there are various versions ofteikhe 
words claiming to be ongmaL In all probability it 
dates from May or June, 1790. French writers fay 
that Benjamin Franklin, in speaking of the Ameri- 
can revolution, frequently used the expression * Qa- 
ira’ (it will succeed). The French republicans 
caught up the phrase, and * consecrated ’ it to their 
own revolution in a popular hymn. TTie air to which 
it was adapted was the Carillon National, a favour- 
ite one with Mane Antoinette. The refndn, or 
chorus, of one of the versions, runs thus:— 

* Ah I qa Ira, ca Ira, ga tra, 

Sd d4plt d’ ranstocrat’ et dla plule, 

Ahl ga Ira, Ao 

Nous nous moalUerons, mais ga fljilra, 

r^erring to the rain which fell during the cl 

the Bastille. ^ 
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CAIRN (Gaelic cam), a name given to heaps of 
stones, common in Great Britain, particularly in 
Scotland and Wales, generally of a conical form 
Some are evidently sepulchral, containing uina, 
stone chests, bones, Ac Others were erected to 
commemorate some remarkable event, and others 
appear to have been intended for religious rites 
See Tumuli 

CAIRNGORM (that is, ‘blue can o'), a mountain 
of Scotland belonging to tlie (iramfuan Hills, on the 
■border of Banffshire and Ini. erness shire, 3 miles 
north of Ben Macdhui in Aherdeen^hnt Its suin- 
init IS 4084 feet above the level of the sea, and its 
aides are clothed with pine forests The group of 
mountains to wdiich it beloiiu'^R is known a'n the 
Cairngorm Mountiiins It is particularly celebrated 
for the regular, brownish \elloW’ crNstals of (juartz 
found on it and known as <airnqorvis These are 
also found in inan\ other places, and are much 
used for seals brrioches, Ac iSpieciinens weighing 
a good inan\ pounds are soTnetiines found See 
Quartz 

CAIRO (Arabic, E! Kdhirn, ^i'lie Victorious, or 
Ma&r el Kdhira), the capital of Egypt and the 
largest town of Africa situated on the right bank 
of the Nile, about 7 uiiles above the jioint where it 
divides to form the two mam branches of its delta 
The tovMi IB built between the river bank and the 
iiorth-w’estern end of the lulls known as Jebel 
Mokattam, on whose most advanced sjuir stands 
the citadel in a coininanding position well abo\e 
the rest of the city During the last thirty yeais 
the town has lost much of its oriental character, 
but the Arab ipiarters still present a maze of veiy 
narrow streets lined bv curious buildings in endless 
variety of style The bouses are rnostlv built of 
yellow limestone, with flat roofs, and many of them 
have small gardens behind In the more modern 
parts of the city the streets are broader, and many 
of them are lined by trees and lighted by gas 'J he 
European (juaiter, known as Isrnalllyeh, forms the 
western paitof modern Cairo, and its centre is the 
octagonal E/bekiyeh Garden (‘20^ acres), with plants 
from many regions and with an artihcial pond 
Here, too, are many cafes, con cert -halls, and other 
similar buildings Among the more notable build- 
ings of the European (quarter are the consulates, 
the opera-house, open in winter, the Italian summer 
theatre, English and German churches, the minis- 
terial offices, and the barracks The chief business 
street of Cano, known as Muski, runs east-south- 
eastwards from the neighbourhood of the Ezbeklyeh, 
and the Boulevard Mehemet Ah extends from about 
the same place south -eastw'ards to the citadel Cairo 
has more than 500 mosques, but many of them are 
wholly or partly in ruins. The finest of all is the 
Sultan Hasan Mosque, a truly noble building with 
a hifty minaret Others woithy of mention are 
tliat built in the ninth century by Ahmed ibn 
Tulfln in imitation of the one at Mecca , the Hakim 
Mosque, dating from the beginning of the eleventh 
century; the recently rebuilt Hoseii Mosque of the 
SOM of All, Mohammed’s son-in-law , the Sitti- 
Zeynab Mosijue, named after a grandchild of the 
prophet , the Azhar Mosque, famous for its schools 
of theology, which are attended by Mohammedans 
from all parts of the world , and the Alabaster 
Mosque of the citadel, with the tomb of Mehemet 
Ah, the finest of the modem mosques The tombs 
in the burying-grounds outside the city, many of 
them in the form of mosques, al^o deserve mention, 
especially those known as the tombs of the Caliphs. 
The most imporUnt gate of the city is the Bab-en- 
Nasr, through which large numbers of pilgrims piass 
©very year on their way to Mecca The mosques 


contain valuable libraries, but the chief library of 
the city 18 the viceregal one, founded in 1870, and 
now containing about 60,000 volumes, largely in 
manuscript The trade of Cairo is large and the 
bazaars and markets are numerous, there being 
special bazaars for gold and silver smiths, tape8t^^ 
inei chants, saddlers, arriiouiers, slioernakers, Ac 
Besides the numerous Mohammedan places of woi 
sliiji Cairo contains English, French, German, 
Coptic, and other church* s and Jewish 8}nagogues 
and there are European schools and hosjutals The 
Egyptian Institute, founded at Alexandria in 1869, 
IS now located in Cairo The suburli of Bulak, in 
the north-west of the town, opposite the island of 
Bulak, forms the port of Caiio, and its narrow 
streets present a husv scene of oriental life The 
island of Jiulak and the lift bank of the Nile are 
reached by a great iron bridge, and there is also a 
railway and general traffic budge below the island 
To the south-west of tlie modern town and also on 
the Nile bank stands the suburb of Old Cairo oi 
Miisi el-Atika On the left bank of the iivei, almost 
directlv opposite Old Cairo, is the suburb of Gizeh 
It has government buildings, a zoological garden, 
Ac , but Its chief attraction is the great Jvg\ ptological 
Museum formeil> in Bulak, but removed heie in 
188^* ITcjin Gi/eh a load and a tramway lead 
south-westwards to the famous group of pyramids 
called the p} lamids of (hzeh On the island lioda, 
between (ii/eh and C,)ld Cairo, the celebratiTl Nilo- 
nuter still stands ( ‘airo enjo\s a very mild climate, 
and IS in consequence visited in winter by many 
Europeans Huffenng from chest and lung ailments 
^laiiv of these stav at llelwau, a small jilace about 

14 miles south-south-east of tlie towm Cairn is in 
railv\a> communication w'ltli Alexandria, Darmetta, 
Sue/, Ac, and with lipjier Egypt, and the I'Tesh 
watii (’anal connects it with Ismailia and Suez In 
1896 electric tramways were introduced in the most 
important streets ('airo is the lesidence of the 
Khedive, the seat of a (’optic and a (irei k Orthodox 
patriarch, and it contains 'til the highest publii 
ortn es of the countiy El-Eostat, ‘The 1’ent ’, now 
Old Cairo, was found'.'d by Ainru, lieutenant of 
C’aliph Omar, in 640 a l> In 969, w-hen the Fatimitc' 
dynasty gamed possession of the country, the new 
city to the north w'as founded Saladin surrounded 
it with walls of stone and built the citadel He also 
constructed a wooden aqueduct from the Nile to 
the citadel, a work afterwards replaced by the still 
existing aqueduct of stone Cairo was taken b} 
the French in 1798, and was occupied by the liritish 
m ]88‘2, after the battle of Tel-el-Kelur Pop. 
(1897), 570,062, including Fellahm, Copts, Turks, 
Arabs, and other orientals, besides about 25,000 
foreigners from the chief European countries, espe- 
cially Italy, Greece, France, Austria, England, and 
Germany 

CAISSON, in civil engineering, a kind of water- 
tight chest or casing, used in the construction of 
bridges, quays, Ac , large enough to contain an entire 
pier, which is built in it, the caisson being sunk to 
the bed of the river, and the sides removed from 
the bottom, which is left as a foundation for the pier. 
Another kind of caisson has an air-chamber below 
in which men may work at the bottom of the water, 
air being forced in to keep the water out, and the 
air-space being entered by what is called an air-lock. 
The caisson is used where the water is too deep to 
permit of the oonstmetion of a cmffer-dam. The name 

15 also applied to an air-tight structure which is sunk 
below a vessel by the admission of water, and raises 
the vessel when the water is pumped out ; and to 
the boat-shaped .gate used to close the entrance to a 
dry dock. See Dock. 
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CAITHNESS, the most northern oonnty of the 
mainland t>f Scotland, bounded on the north by the 
Pentland Firth and the Atlantic Ocean, on the west 
hy Sutherlandshire, and on the houth and oast by 
the German Ocean The surface is generally level 
or undulating, ari.l there are few hills of any height, 
txcept on the Sutherland border. Much of the 
surface is deep moss or peaty moor, but there is a 
fair proportion of fertile land in the eabtern part 
Of the total area of 4 1 <1,0 17 acres rather more than 
half IS described as mountain and heath land used 
for glazing About ont-quarter of the whole sur- 
face 18 under crops and rotation grasses, or m per- 
manent pasture Ot corn crops oats is by far the 
most important Only a verv small portion of the 
county lb wooded, Tlie coast is prevailingly bold 
,t!ul rocky, the (diief lieadlands being Dnnmt Head 
on the north coa^'t, Duncanshy Head at the north- 
east corner, Noss Head and the (')rd on the east coast 
The lar;;est bays are Dunnet Bay on tlu north and 
Sinel iir s Ha', on the east, Imt Thurso Bay and \Vn.k 
Bay are ilsn noteworthv There ar< many lakes, 
some ot them veiv attractive I’lie laige-t is JiOch 
Watteii, near the centre of the count} < )f the nvers 
nnlv the 'rituiso and Fors-, flow ini’- noithwards, and 
tin* Wiek, fiouing into Wick B i\, rieetl be mentioned 
Caithness is jxtoi in niet.illic inineials, but excellent 
tlaust'ojfs have been quarried f<ir many yeais and 
form one of the chief exports of tlie county Many 
of the inhabitants are engaged in hshing, and Wick 
is one of the c'hief centres of the Sc(*ttiHh herring- 
lisliery Tlie manufactures are mainlv suhsidiai} to 
its other indiistiies Wick, the emint} town, im a 
royal biirgli, and 'Thurso is tlie onl} otln r town Both 
these places ait in railway corninunication by tin 
Highland Ibiilwa\ with the rest of Scotland, and 
there is rt gular steamboat comniuiiication with 
Leith, Aherileeii, Orkut*}, and Shetland 'J’he an- 
tiquities of (’aithnesM are iiunicrous, and incluJe old 
< astleb, so-called Piets’ houses, luoin^liths, &c The 
county returns one ineniber to Parliameut, and 
Wuk joins witli Kirkwall, Tain, and other jilaces 
111 sending aiiotlicr reprcscntativi Pop (1.S81), 
38,845, (1891), 37.177, (l''0l), 3,5 .s.V» 

(’’Allis, Kk\, tir Ka^k, John, born at Noiwnh 
on Oct. 6, 1510, studied at (4onvillo Hall, Cam- 
bridge, of winch nc w'hh elected a fellow In 1539 
he repaired to Patlua, wliere he studied medicine 
under J B Montanus and anatoniv under Vesalius 
(graduating MD there in l.'t41, he travelled in 
Italy, France, Germany, and only returned to Eng- 
land in 1544 On his return he was cominiinded 
by Henry VIII to read lecturee on anatomy, in 
Ixindon, and was successively hrst jihysician to 
Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth In 1547 he 
became a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
defended its privileges so ably and dtrenuously, 
when the College of Surgeons attempted to encroach 
on them, that he was appointed president, and 
retained the appointment for many years Having 
obtained permission to erect Gonville Hall into the 
College which has since been known as Gonville and 
Cams College, he accepted of the mastership in 
1659. In 1568 he wats dismissed from his post as 
chief royal physician on account of his Roman 
Catholic opinions Of his numerous works, the 
most interesting, entitled De Ephemera Britannica, 
treats of the sweating sickness of 1661. Cams died 
in London on July 29, 1573 
CiUEPUT (or CAJUPUT) OIL, the volatile 
Old o^ned from the leaves of the cajeput-tree 
{MeiaUuea Cajuputi or minor), belonging to the 
oroer Myrtaceffi. This tree has lanceolate, aromatic 
eaves and spikes of odourless flowers, and is com- 
mon in many islands of the MaUy Archipelago. 


Booro, one of the Moluccas, yields the bulk of tlie 
oil exported. It is mostly sent to Singapore, whence 
it 18 re-exported to other countries. The oil is of a 
pale-green colour, very limpid, lighter than water, 
of a strong smell, resembling camphor, and of a 
strong pungent taste It is often aidulterated with 
other essential oils The colour of the oil depends 
on the presence of a little copper, which must be 
removed before the oil is fit for use in medicine. 
Cajeput oil has many applications in medicine, being 
used as a carminative, an antispasmodio, a rube- 
facient, and a sudorific Kayuputi, the native name 
of the tiee, means white wood, and refers to the 
colour of the liaik 

CAJE'TANUS, Thomas dk Vio, takes his name 
of Gajetanus from the town of Gaeta (Cajeta) in 
which he was born on Fob. 20, 1469 "When only 
fifteen years of age he became a Dominican monk, 
and he acquired great reputation by his talents and 
learning In 1500 he became procurator general, 
and 111 150S general of his order In 1517 he was 
niade a caidinal and archbiHhop of Palermo by Leo 
X, who, 111 the following year, sent him as his 
Ityatus a Jatert to the diet at Augsburg. Tbe prin- 
cipal object of his mission w'as to endeavour to bring 
l^nthci liacic to the church, lieforc the separation to 
which he was evidently tending had become final 
His mission, as might have been anticipated, ended 
ni failure Shortly after his n-turn to Italy he was 
appointed Bishop of Gaeta He died at Rome on 
Aug 9, 1534 Though much employed in public 
.iff.iirs Ik appears to liave been a hard student, and 
wrote a iiuniher of woiks. 

GAL VBAL, the former name of a coast district 
of Wc'-t Africa extending eastwards from the Niger 
(Iclt.i The mime is now ajiplied to two towuis and 
two rivers in that region. Old Calabar is a port in 
Southern NigtTia, situated on the east bank of the 
estuary of tiie Cross River at the point where it 
receives the waters of the Old Calabar River. It 
contains, ainongHt other buildings, a Presbyterian 
Mission Institute for natives, a large prison, good 
hospitals, and marine workshops. Its climate, like 
that of all coast settlements in thi>i part of the con- 
tinent, is very unhealthy The rainfall is very 
great, tornadoes are frequent, and the temperature 
is very high The value of its exports, consisting 
chiofiy of palm-oil, jjalm kernels, and rublier, ex- 
ceeds £200,000, and its imports are valued at rather 
more New Calabar is situated farther west on 
one of the mouths of the Niger known by the same 
name Its trade is less than that of Old Calabar, 
hut IS nevertheless of considerable value. 

CALABASH-TREE (Cre^centla cujete), a tree of 
the West Indies and the continent of America of 
the order Bignonioceffi, about the height and dimen- 
sions of an apple-tree, with crooked, horizontal 
branches, wedge-shaped leave*, pale- white flovn^jrrf 
on the trunk and branches, and a roundish fruit, 
from 2 inches to a foot in diameter. The greonuih- 
yellow skin of the fruit inclose* a thin, hard, and 
almost woody shell, which is employed for rariou* 
kinds of domestic vessels, such as water-cans, gojb- 
lets, and ciipis So hard and close grained are th(^ 
shells that when they contain any fluid they may 
even be put several time* on the fire as kettle*, 
without any injury When intended for omamental 
vessels, they are sometimes highly polished, and 
have figures engraven upon them, which are varioualy 
tinged with indigo and other colour*. The calabash 
contains a pale-yellow juicy pulp of an unpleasant 
taste, which i* esteemed a valoable remedy in 
several disorders, both external and intemaL Tlie 
name of calabash is also given to a species of 
gourd, also called the bottle gourd (Ckuturb^ Uagtn- 
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aria). It ia a native of both the East and West 
Indies, and the humbler inhabitants employ these 
gourds, which have a hard and tough rind, as ready- 
made vessels. Sometimes two large gourds fastened 
on a cross-bar are used to support a man while float- 
ing on the water. 

OALABOZO, a town of Venezuela, in the state 
of Guzman Blanoo, 120 miles bs.w of Caracas, on 
the left bank of the river Guanco, in the midst of the 
Llanos. It is tolerably well built, and has rather 
a pleasing appearance Its church, though not very 
handsome, is commodious The principal wealth of 
the inhabitants consists of cattle The neighbouring 
ponds abound in electrical eels Pop 6000 

CALABRESE, the appellation of a painter, by 
name Mattia Freti, a native of Calabria, burn 1613, 
died 1699 He was chiefly celebrated for his 
frescoes. He worked for a considerable time in 
Malta, being employed in executing pictures on the 
walls of the oathedraL His death took place in 
Malta 

CALABRIA, the name of a division of the i 
Kingdom of Italy, comprising the a -w peninsul.i 
or toe of Italy, from about lat 40° N to the Strait 
of Messina, area estimated &t 6663 square miles It 
was formerly divided into three provinces — Calabrui 
Citra, the most northerly, Calabria Ultra I, the 
most southerly, and Calabria Ultra II , between the 
two former; but these have been renamed respectively 
Cosenza, Reggio, and Catanzaro The central region 
la occupied by the great Apennine ridge, w'lld and 
bleak, to which, however, whole colonies with their 
cattle migrate m the summer The flats near the 
coast are marshy and unhealthy, and inhabited by 
herds of buffaloes, but the valleys at the foot of 
the mountains are delightful, and rich w'lth the most 
luxuriant vegetation The vine, the orange and 
lemon trees, the fig, the olive, and all the fruits of 
8. climes, grow there to perfection. The climate was 
reckoned salubrious in ancient times, but in some 
places the accumulation of stagnant water produces 
disease in the hot season During the remainder of 
the year the heavy dews preserve a delightful ver- 
dure, increased by numerous springs and streams 
Corn, nee, saffron, anise, liquorice, madder, flax, 
hemp, olives, almonds, and cotton are raised in 
abundance. The sugar-cane also conies to perfection 
here. Sheep, homed cattle, and horses are numerous 
Near Reggio a kind of mussel is found, called Pinna 
marina, from whose silky byssus or beard a beautiful 
fabric is manufactured, remarkable for its extreme 
lightness and warmth. Coral is also fished The 
quarries and pits afford alabaster, marble, gypsum, 
^um, chalk, rock-salt, lapis lazuli, and the fine 
copper renowned in ancient times. 

Calabria corresponds with the ancient Bruttium 
and part of Lucania, while the ancient Calabria cor- 
responded to the heel of Italy. It early received 
numerous Greek colonies, which rendered it flourish- 
ing, and formed part of the country called Magna 
Grscia by the ancients. In 268 B o. it was conquered 
by the ^mans. The Saracens had occupied the 
greater part of it when it was conquered by the Nor- 
mans in the eleventh century. Since then it has 
constantly followed the fate of the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, with which it was united to the King- 
dom of Italy in 1860. It was visited by a great 
earthquake in October, 1870 The greater part of 
the inhabitants are poor. Formerly the country was 
much infested by brigands, who united superstition 
and ferocity with ignorano^and brigandage is not 
yet entirely extinct here. The physiognomy of the 
Oalabrete is peculiar, showing some traits of the 
African races. Their complexion is olive or copper- 
oolonred. The language of the people is a corruption 


of the Italian, full of original and pointed expressions. 
Their gestures are extremely lively, and their dis- 
position impulsive and passionate. The poverty of 
the inhabitants, together with the richness of the 
country, shows the backward state of civilization. 
Pop 1,350,000. 

CALADIUM, a genus of plants of the order 
Aracese (arums), natives of tropical South America, 
often cultivated in hothouses on account of their 
large and finely-coloured leaves. 

CALAHORRA (anciently Calagums), a town of 
Spain, in Old Castile, near the 8. side of the Ebro, in 
the province of, and 40 miles e s k of Logrofio. Pop 
(1887), 8821 It is a bishop’s see, and contains three 
parish churches and three convents In the year of 
Rome 682 this town, then called Calagums, siding 
with Sertorius, was besieged by Afranius, one of 
Pompey’s generals, and the inhabitants reduced to 
such extremity that they fed on their wives and 
children, whence the Romans were wont to call any 
grievous famine fames Calagumtana, Quintilian 
was born here 

CALAIS, a seaport town, and fortified place of 
the first class, France, dep Pas-de- Calais, 20 miles 
N K Boulogne, on the Strait of, and ab(»ut 23 ^ miles 
8 E Dover It is situated at the junction of several 
canals, and by railway is directly connected with the 
metropolis, from which it is distant 185 miles. The 
town consists of two portions, almost entireW sepa- 
rated by basins or w'ater areas connected w^h the 
harbour accommodation These are Calais propei 
or the old town farther to the north, and St. Pierre 
or the new town lying to the south, and incorporated 
with the other portion only in 18S.5 The whole is 
inclosed by a new line of circumvallation, and is also 
defended by a citadel and detached forts and batteries 
On the land side the country is flat and marshy, and 
can be laid under water to strengthen the defences 
The streets are broad and well paved, the houses 
substantially built of brick, and the hotels in general 
excellent The chief square is the Place d’Armes, 
where the Hotel de Yille, built in 1740 (restored in 
1867), IS situated The principal church (Notre- 
Dame) contains a fine altar-piece in Genoa marble 
Other noteworthy objects are the H6tel de Guise, 
originally founded by Edward III of England; the 
column erected to commemorate the landing of Louis 
XVIIL in 1814; theatre, barracks; and the Hotel 
Dessin. Calais is the seat of a commercial court 
and chamber of commerce, and has a college, a com- 
mercial school, school of design, school of hydro- 
graphy, &c 

The harbour is accessible at all states of the tide, 
and IS entered between two long piers Considerable 
improvement has recently been made in the shipping 
accommodation at great expense The new works 
include a dry or graving dock 426 feet long at bottom, 
and having a depth of water on the sill of 28 feet 8 
inches (at spring tides). There is also a new wet- 
dock 27 acres in extent, with a depth of 25 feet 
Calais is one of the principal ports for the debarka- 
tion of travellers from England (who are landed at 
the new railway-station), there being day and night 
oommunioation with I^ver by steamboat. The 
number of traveUers arriving and departing by sea 
is considerably over 200,000 per annum. The manu- 
factures of the town, formerly inconsiderable, have 
risen of late to importance. The silk and cotton 
tulle or bobbin-net trade now employs about 15,000 
artisans. Various other industries are also carried 
on, such as flax-spinning, engineering, net-making, 
brewing, Ac. Vessds are built here, and fitted out 
for the ood, mackerel, and herring fisheries. A oon- 
qiderable trade is carried on in grain, wool, wine, 
sugar, timber, coal, &o., and not lees than 66,000,000 
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of eggs are annaallj exported to England. Oidaia ia 
a town of conaiderable antiquity. In 1347 it was 
taken by Edward III. of England, after a Biege of 
1 1 monthfi. The famous incident of the six burcoa»«> 
baring their lire* saved at the intercession of Queen 
Philippa belong to this siege. In 1668 it was re- 
taken by the Duke of Guise, being then the Iskst 
relic of the French dominions of the Plantagenets, 
wh^ch at one time comprehended the half of France 
Pop. in 1896, 56,940, in 1901, 69,793. 

CALAIS, Pas de, a department of France, com- 
prising the greater part of the former province of 
Artois, together with several portions of Basse Picar- 
die It 18 bounded n and w. by the Strait of Dover 
and the English Channel, a by the department of 
the Somme, and k and N R by that of Nord. Its area 
ia 2551 square miles It is divided into the six arron- 
dissements of Arras, Bethune, Boulogne, Montreuil, 
St Omer, and St Pol The principal towns are 
Arras (the capital), and the seaports of Boulogne and 
C'alais The coast is flat, and is protected fiom the 
sea by low sand-hilla of considerable breadth, which 
are now being planted with firs, but in the neighbour- 
hood of Boulogne it attains a considerable elevation. 
The intcnoi ih uIho flat, with a general slope to the 
N K. A chain of hills stretches from Abbeville to 
the slopes of Boulogne. There are several small 
livers navigable within the depaitmeut, besides tbo 
( anaL of C’alaih, St Omer, Ardres, and La Marck 
There au extensive meadows, and abundance of 
good soil for the cultivation of cereals, almost half 
the department being under grain croivu, including 
wheat, oats, barley, Ac Marble, flint, sandstones, 
potters’-clav, amethvsts, and rock-crystal, besides 
coal and iron, are found beneath tin surface Coal- 
mines have iiow been worked for a number of years, 
and have recently taken a considerablo expansion 
7t contributes about one-third to the total coal pro- 
duction of France Iron ore is also worked Beet- 


root and flax are cultivated, and cheap spirits are 
extensively made from beet and maize The manu- 
factures of lace, iron goods, &c , and the ship building, 
are important Pop (1896), 906,249 

CALAIS, SiRAira of See Trover (Straits of). 
CALAITE See TuRguoisL 
CALAMANCO, a woollen stuff, principally manu- 
factured m the Netherlands The wrarp is sometimes 
mixed with silk or goat’s liair This stuff is made 
plain, coloured, striped, or watered 

CALAAIANDER WOOD, the name given to a 
beautiful species of hard-wood brought from Ceylon 
It IS obtained from a kind of ebony -tree {Dioapyros 
hirsuta). 

CALAMARY See Loligo 


C ALAMIANES, a cluster of islands in the Mala; 
Archipelago, among the Philippines. One of them 
Busuanga, is 36 miles long and 17 miles broad 
They lie between lat 11® 25' and 12" 20' N.; ant 
aliout Ion. 120* E. The natives in the interior ar 
independent, and are said to live without chiefs ant 
without laws, and to have no fixed places of abode 
lliose living on the sea-coast submitted to the Span 
iarda, who used to keep a garrison in the islands 
1 hoy are mountainous, and produce some nee ant 
gveat qoantities of wax and Imney. Pop. 16.000. 

Calamine. se« zino. 

CALAMITE, a genus of fossil plants very chara 
terubc of the coal measures. Their classification i 

generally re 

^rded M closely related to the Eqaisetaoess o) 
Home-taij^ of which they look like arboresoen 
^or tns. stalks are striated lengthwise, anc 

uitwrapted from distance to distance with ring 
ms^g a regular articulation. Brongniart oon 
^ Conifene and tbo Cyoades. 


CALAMUS, a remarkable genus of palms, species 
of which furnish the well-known rattan oanes and 
di^on’s-blood (see those articles). The plants of 
this genus belong to the East Indies and are very 
different from most other palms, having slender, 
many-jointed, reed-like stems, often stretching to an 
enormous length, as much as 1000 feet being attained 
by some Some have the stems erect, others climb 
and trail among other trees on which they support 
themselves, hanging on by the hooked prickles that 
terminate their leaves, ^me have leaves at in tor- 
vala« along the stem, others only at the extremity, 
and Sir J. E. Tennent mentions having seen one 
250 feet long without the slightest irregularity and 
with only a bunch of feathery leaves at the top. 
The stems are hard, smooth, and siliceous on the 
surface, and from their toughness and pliancy they 
are much used in the countries where they grow for 
matting, strong ropes, plaited work, &c. Bridges 
over streauiB aie frecpiently made of ropes formed by 
twisting up their stems, and the native vessels of the 
eastern seas often carry cables of the same kind. A 
s))ooieH of Calamus (C’ equeatrta) is shown on the 
plate at the article Palms The Calamus aromatioua 
of the ancients, a plaitt with supposed medicinal 
virtues, came from the East, but it is not certain to 
w'hat plant they applied the name. 

CALAMY, Edmund, a Presbyterian divine, dis- 
tinguished for his influence in ecclesiastioal affairs in 
the early half of the seventeenth century, was bom 
in London in 1600, and educated at Pembroke Hall, 
(’ambndge After bolding several posts in the 
church he was about 1640 appointed rector of Roch- 
ford, Essex, and about that time he became perpetual 
curate of St Mary, Aldermanbury. He engaged 
warmly in the religious disputes of the day, and was 
one of the writers of the famous treatise against 
some of the pretensions of Episcopacy, written under 
the pseudonym of Smectyiuuuus, a name formed of 
the initials of its five authon. Calamy adopted a 
moderate attitude during the period of the civil war 
and commonwealth, and became chaplain -in-ordinary 
to the king at the restoration He died in 1666. — 
His son, Dr Benjamin Calamt, became an Episcopal 
clergyman, and distinguished himself by the publica- 
tion of A Discourse about a Scrupulous Oonaoienoe, 
1683 — The grandson of Edmund Calamy the elder, 
Edmund Calamt, was born m 1671, and became 
pastor of a laigo congregation in Westminster, He 
died m 1732 He published an abrid^^ent of 
Baxter’s History of his Life and Times, with a con- 
tinuation (four vols 8vo), the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, Life of Increase Mather, Ac.; and aUo 
earned on through the press controversies with 
Bishop Hoadly and others. 

CALAS, Jean, an unfortunate man who was bont 
in 1698, near Chartres, in Languedoc. Brought up 
in the Protestant religion, he h^ established hims^ 
as a merchant in Toulouse. He had four sons and 
two daughters whom he educated himself, and wa#^ 
held in general esteem, when he was suddenly 
accused of the crime of murdering one of his sons. 
In 1761 his eldest son, Marc Antoine, a young man of; 
irregular habiu and a gloomy disposition, ^as found 
strangled in bis father’s house. It was reported 
that the unfortunate youth had been put to death 
by bis father, because he wished to become a Catholic. 
Jean Calms and his whole family were arrested, and 
a prosecution instituted against him, in support (ft 
which numerous witnesses came forwaid. The parlia- 
ment of Toulouse condemned him, by eight verioes 
against five, to be tortured and then bruksfn on the 
wheel; and on the 9ih of March, 1762, the sentenoe 
was exeontod. He suffered the toiture with ffrm- 
DM, and protested bis innocence to the last Tha 

66 ^ 
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yoangest ton was banished for ever, but the mother 
and servant were acquitted. The family of the nn- 
happy man retired to Geneva Voltaire, who waa 
then at Ferney, became acquainted with them, and 
for three years exerted himself to defend the memory 
of Calas, and to direct attention to the defects of 
the criminal law. The widow and children of Calas 
also Boliv.ited a revision of the trial Fifty judges 
once more examined the circumstances, and declared 
Calas altogether innocent, 9th March, 1765. The 
king by his liberahty sought to recompense the 
family for their undeserved losses, and people oj the 
first rank emulated each other in endeavouring to 
relieve them. 

OALATAFIMI, a town of western Sicily, in the 
district of, and 21 miles E.B.E of Trapani. It is 
situated in a mountainous district, near the river 
Gaggera, is badly built, and has a ruinous castle on 
the summit of a neighbouring hill, now used as a 
prison The environs are well cultivated and ex- 
tremely fertile. In 1860 a battle took place here 
between Garibaldi’s forces and Landi’s Neapolitan 
troops, m which the latter were defeated Pop 
10,500 

CALATAGIRONE, or Caltagirone (ancient 
Calata Bicronts), a town of Sicily, in the province 
of, and 34 miles s.w. of Catania. It stands on two 
hills, and consists generally of spacious, clean, and 
well-built streets. There is a fine promenade and 
market-place, beside winch stands the old castle 
It is the see of a bishop, and has several churches 
and a college. Its inhabitants are said to be the 
best workmen in the island It has a considerable 
commerce, and is celebrated for the manufacture of 
terra-cotta ware. It was fortified by the Saracens, 
and wrested from them by the Genoese Roger 
Guiscard gave it important privileges Pop. 30,000 

(JALATAYUD, a town of Spam, the second city 
of Aragon, 45 miles s w. of Saragossa It stands on 
the Jalon, near its confluence with the Jiloca, at the 
foot of two rocky heights crowned with the rains of 
Moorish forts The upper or Moorish town is a very 
wretched place, but the modern town below is well 
built, and contains many remarkable edifices, among 
which the most conspicuous are the church of Santa 
Maria, once a mosque, and surmounted by an octa- 
gonal tower; and that of St. Sepolcro, a Doric 
structure containing many curious relics Red wines 
are produced in the neighbourhood, and about 10 
miles from the town there are sulphurous baths. 
The poet Martial was bom at Bilbilis, a former town 
on the site of the present Bambola, 2 miles s of 
Calatayud. Pop (1887), 11,056. 

CALATRAVA, Obdxb or, a Spanish order of 
chivalry, originated during the Moorish wars, Cala- 
trava la Vieja, taken from the Moors in the 12th 
century by the king of Castile, was committed to 
the Templars, who guarded it till 1158. At this 
time, a powerful army advancing to besiege it, they 
despaired of being able to defend it, and restored it 
to the king, who offered it in absolute property to 
whosoever would defend it Two monks of the 
abbey of Clteaux (Cistercians), in France, presented 
themselves and were accepted. They preached a 
crusade, and offered a pardon of sins, and being 
supplied with money and arms, were able to repel 
the invaders. Thereupon, having received the in- 
vestiture of the town and other donations, they 
instituted the same year (1168) an order into which 
all the nobility of Castile and Navarre were emulous 
to enter. In 1164 the chevaliers of this order, by 
sanction of Pope Alexander 111., separated them- 
selves from the monks, and the order became purely 
military. They still followed the rule of the Cis- 
tercians, until Paul III. dispensed them from the 


( vow of chastity For a long period the order 
distinguished itself in war, and accumulated great 
riches. Pope Alexander VI. awarded the grand- 
mastership in perpetuity to the crown of Castile, and 
from that time it was merely a decoration of the 
Spanish court. 

CALCAR, Jah Stephands van, a Dutch painter 
of the school of Jan van Eyck, was born in 1499 at 
Calcar, in Cleves. His paintings are true to nature. 
He studied so thoroughly the works of Titian, that 
their pictures cannot always be distinguished The 
Mater Dolorosa, in the Boisseree collection in 
Stuttgart, a perfect work of art, is by him. Another 
small picture of his, the Infant Christ with the 
Shepherds, was a favourite of Rubens. In this 
piece the light is represented as proceeding from the 
child. He designed almost all the portraits in 
Vasari’s Lives, and the figures for the anatomical 
work of Vesalms. He died in Najiles, 

CALCAREOUS SPAR See Limf 

CALCEOLARIA (Latin, calceolus, a little shoe, 
alluding to the form of the corolla), a genus of plants 
of the natural order ScKjphularmcese, natives of 
South America, especially of Chili and Peru They 
are characterized by having a corolla with a very 
short tube, wuth two lips, concave or shaped like a 
hood, the upper one very small, the undei one greatly 
inflated- 'They are common as greenhouse or out- 
I door plants. There are upwards of sixty species, of 
which about twenty are cultiv^ated in thej^ardens ('f 
Europe, and their varieties are very numerous. The 
flowers of the indigenous species are white, jellow, 
and purple They are gieatly excelled in beauty by 
the cultivated varieties, which acquire numerous 
varieties of tint in these colours, and have besides 
on the lower part of the corolla, the part which bears 
the strictest resemblance to a shoe, large spots, or 
innumerable small points of a different colour, which 
have a very graceful effect. They grow best in a 
rich, open, sandy garden mould, and are propagated 
by seeds or cuttings, the herbaceous kinds mostly by 
the former method 

CALCHAS, a legendary priest and prophet of 
the Greeks at the time of the Trojan war, who fore- 
told that Troy would not be subdued by them till 
the tenth year ot the siege. He himself accompanied 
the Greek army to Troy During the siege, the 
Greeks were attacked by a plague, and Calchas de- 
clared ihat it was the effect of Apnlhi’s anger, because 
they had deprived his priest of his daughter Chryseis, 
whom Agamemnon had selected as his mistress 
He counselled the Greeks to appease Apollo by 
restoring the damsel, and it was by his advice that 
they afterwards built the wooden horse. There are 
various legends relating to his death. 

CALCINATION, a term now used as practically 
equivalent to roasting or oxidation. It is derived 
from the Latin word calx, meaning quicklime, and 
received its present signification by extension from 
its original meaning of obtaining lime from lime- 
stone by the application of great heat. By calcina- 
tion many substances are reduced to a friable condi- 
tion, and freed from constituents capable of peasing 
off in the form of gas or vapour. Thus various salts 
may be deprived of water of orystallization, and 
rendered amorphous in this way , the hydrated 
carbonate of magnesium is reduced to the pure oxide, 
known as ceddned magnetufy limestone is oonverted 
into quicklime; Ac Calcination is usually the 
I first process in the extraction of metals from their 
I ores. The oxides of metals produced by this pro- 
cess were formerW known as calxea, but this term 
is now disused. It depends on oircumstances whkih 
oxide is obtained, if the metal, like lead, can 
fmm more than one. The weight of the total calx 
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48 equal of coune to that of the metal and the oxyg«i 
with which it has combined, but the calx iteeli ia 
■pecifically lighter than the metaL Platinum, gold, 
•liver, and some other metals, are not affected in this 
way, and on this account they are called the noble 
m/ttaU See Combustion 

CALCITE, or Calospab, is the native crystallized 
carbonate of calcium It is interesting on account 
of the large number of secondary forms derived from 
the pnimtive rhombohedron in which it occurs, as 
many as 8(i0 having been described It is abundant 
and widely distnliuted. Its colour vanes fnim white 
to yellow, green, or red. The hnest specimens, such j 
as pure Iceland-spar, are transparent and doubly 
refractmg, but it is more commonly translucent or 
opatpie Before the blow-pipe it is converted into 
quicklime, which is infusible, but glow's brilliantly 
It 16 readily soluble in hydrochloiic or nitnc acid, 
the carbomc anhydride escaping with bnsk efferves- 
cence Carbonate of calcium crystallizes .-Iso m forms 
derived from a nght rhombic pnsm, so that it is a 
diniorq)houH inmeral This vaiiety is known as arra- 
gomte, and it differs from calcite not only m its form, 
but also m its specific gra\'ity, hardness, and other 
properties ITie difference was ongiiially ascnbed to 
the prcseru'c of apptecialile amounts of carbonate of 
stiontrim, and althougli this was afterw'ards < on- 
tested, and It was jiroved that it was possible for 
hoclies to crystallize in different systems, cjuite recent 
investigations into the conditions in w'hich calc ite and 
arragoiute can l>e artihcially produced, indicate that, 
aocordmg to the salts of other metal.s present m the 
solution, one or other form can be pi ocluced, and that 
one of th»"He modify'ing metals is strontium 

CALCIUM, m the metallic state, is one of the 
r.u-est of sulwtances, combined, it is one of the most 
abundant and most widely distributed As phos- 
phate, it fonns the mam part of the mineral mat- 
t« 1 of the lioues of annuals, as carV>onate, chalk, 
limestone, or marble, it forms mountam ranges, as 
sulphate or gypsum large deposits m various geolo- 
gical fomiatioiis, it IS a constituent of many minerals, 
as fluor-spar, Icelajid-spar, &c , and is found m all 
soils, m the ash of plants, clissohed in sea-w’ater, and 
111 springs, both common and mineral The element ' 
was got liy Sir If Davy, m lbd8, by the galvanic j 
decomjKjsitioii of the calcic chloride Otlier methods ! 
forgetting it have been since c^mtnved When quite 
pure, it IS a pale-yellow' metal, with a high lustre 
It IS about one and a half time as heavy as water, 
ductile and malleable It slowly absorbs oxygen, 
especially if w'atery vapour be present It reacts 
with water, forming the oxide or hydrate, and liber- 
ating hydrogen It dissolves very readily in pre- 
sence of an acid. It combines direct with oxygen 
and sulphur, and with chlorine, bromine, and iodine, 
catching lire if the temperature be at all raised Its 
•alts are for the most part insoluble or sparingly 
soluble in water, but dissolve in dilute acids Of the 
soluble salts, the chlonde mod nitrate are the ooni- 
monesL The former on being heated shines m the 
dark. See Lnrm 

CALCULATING MACHINES, machines or 
cuntnvances by whicL the results of aritluneticol 
operataons may be obtained by inspection, such as 
^ Hoim abttcua, Napier’s bones, the sliding rule, 
maohiues invented oy Pascal, Dr. Roth, and M. 
/^~***** Colmar (the arithmometer), all of which 
peHorm onl^ addition and subtraction along with mol- 
UluMAtion and divisicsi, and the more complicated 
ona mvented for more difficult operations by Babbage 
**d ^ O. and E. Schentz. For an aooonnt of Bab- 
•ee AsmiMRic. 

calculus, Thi Ihumitvimal, or TkaitbcsH' 
MRal Am ai,tbib, a branch of mathematical 


The lower or common annlyaii contains the rules 
necessary to calculate quantities of any definite mag- 
nitude whatever. But quantities are sometimes con- 
sidered as varying in magmtude, or aa having arrived 
at a given state d magnitude by aucoeasive variations. 
This givee rise to the higher analysis, which ia of the 
greatest use in the physico-ma^ematioal soienoes. 
Two objects are here proposed First, to descend 
from quantities to their elements. The method of 
effectmg this is called the differential calctdiu. Sec- 
ond, to ascend from the elements of quantities to the 
quantities themselves This method is called the 
integral calculus Both of these methods are included 
under the general name inJimtesivnaX or transcenden- 
tal analysis Those cjuantities which retain the sune 
value are called constant, those whose values are 
varying are called variable When variable quanti* 
ties are so connected that the value of one of ^exn is 
determined by the value ascribed to the others, that 
vanabl*‘ quontit} is said to be a function of the others. 
A quantity ib infinitrly great or infinitely small, with 
I regard to another, when it is not possible to assign 
I any quantity sufficiently large or sufficiently small to 
express the ratu* of the tw’o When we consider a 
variable quantity as increasing by infinitely small 
degrees, if we wish to know the value of those incre- 
ments, the most natural mode is to determine the 
value of this quantity for any given period, os a 
second of time, and the value of the same for the 
period immediately following This difference Is 
! called tile differential of the (juantity The integral 
\ calculus, as lias been already stated, is the reverse of 
! the dfferential calculus There is no variable quan- 
I tity expressed algebraically, of which we cannot find 
I the differential, but there are differential quantities 
I which we cannot integrate some because they could 
! not have resulted from differentiation , others be- 
cause means liave not yet been discovered of integ- 
rating them 

Newton was the first discoverer of the principles 
of the mfmitesimal calculus, having pointed them out 
in a treatise written before 1669, out not publuhed 
till many years after Leibnitz, meanwhile, made 
the same discovery, and published it to the world be- 
fore Newton, and mdejiendently of Newton's prior 
discoveries, with a much better notation, which Is now 
univeraally atlopted The methods analogous to the 
mfiuitesimal analysis prev'iously employed were that 
of exhaustions known to the ancients, that of indiri’ 
sibles of Uavalieri, and Descartes’ method of indeter- 
minates Leibnitz considered the differences of the 
variable quantities ae iiffinitely small, and ooncelvad 
I that be might reject the higher powers of those dif- 
j ferences without sensible error; so that none of those 
I powers but the first remained in the differential 
' equation finally obtamed Instead of the actual in- 
crements of the Jlounng or vanable quantities, N^- 
ton mtroduced the fuxions of those quantities; mov- 
ing, by fluxions, quantities which had to one anthe r 
the same ratio which the increments had in ihiir 
ultimate or evanescent state. The fluxions of New- 
ton oorreeponded with the differentials of Leibnitz ; 
and the fluents of the former with the integrals of the 
latter. The fluxionary and the differential oalcttlue 
are therefore two modifications of one general me- 
thod. The problems which relate to moueima and 
minima, or the greatest and lesst values of variable 
quantities, are among the meet interesthig in mathe- 
m a ti os When any function becomes either the 
peatesi or the least, it does so by the velocity its 
increase or decreaeo becoming equal to nothing: In 
this case, the fluxion whidi & proportional to that 
velocity must beoome nothing. By the flnxioD 

of the given function, and supporing it equal to no* 
thing, an equation may be obUiuM in finite lesma. 
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Bxprffwring tbe ration of the quantities when the 
function Assigned is the greatest or least possible 
QHie awr anid^is is peculiarly adapted to physical 
reSAArohes. l!he momentary increments represent 
prefdsely the forces by which the changes in nature 
psroduced; so that this doctrine seemed created 
^ penetrate into the interior of things, rfiid take cog- 
niaanoe of those powers which elude the ordinary 
metllodB of geometrical invehtiyation It alone 
affords the means of measuring foicea, when each 
acts separately and iiiatantaneou’sl}, under conditions 
that can be accurately ascertained In comparing 
the effects of continued action, variety of time and 
oircuniatance and the CDiitinuance of effects after 
their causes have ceased introduce uiiccrtaintv, and 
render the conclusions vague and unsatisfactor} 
The analysis of mfinitts here goes to the point, it 
measures the intensity or instantaneous effort of tht 
force, and removes all those causes of unceitaint\ 

It IB by effects, taken in their nascent or evanescent 
state, that the true propoition of causes must be as- 
certained See Theonedes Functions AnaUtiques pur 
Lagrange, De Morgan’s Differential and Integral 
Calculus; Two School Treatises b^ Isaac Todhunter 
one on the Differential, the other on the Inteural 
Calculus, Prof Prioe on the Infinitesimal Calculus 
CALCULUS, or Stone, is the name given to cer- 
tain hard morbid concretions, formed in the bodies of 
animals Calculi may be divided into tw-o classes, 
according as they are found in the gall-bladder or 
in the urinary bladder The first are called biliary 
calculi, the second urinary calculi 

Biliary calculi are of a lamellated strueturt, and 
contain a substance first fully examined by Chev- 
reul, who termed it cholesUrm (from Or chole, bile, 
and stereos, solid) It is a white crystalline substance, 
and has been detected m the bile, in the blood, brain, 
yolk of egg, and in many morbid concretions (See 
Cholesterin. ) Besides cholestenn, biliary concre- 
tions contain a portion of inspissated Inle, and the 
yellow colouring matter of the bile in a concen- 
trated state, which, from the beauty (<f its hue, and 
its permanence, is much valued as a pigment (See 
Bilk ) Biliary calculi are more frequent m women 
than in men, and they occur usually after the age of 
thirty. They cause sudden and severe spasms of 
pain, the pain being felt in the neighbourhood of the 
pit of the stomach and extending lower down and 
through to the back Sickness, vomiting, and often 
fainting are produced, the attack being often known 
as biliary colic, and if the bile duct is blocked up 
jaundice results The medical treatment consists 
in relieving pain and relaxing the parts as much as 
possible by large hot poultices or the like, so as to 
aid the passage of the stone A person who has had 
one attack is always liable to another 

Urinary calculi are of very variable characters and 
composition. The following substances enter prin- 
cipally into their composition unc acid, urate of 
ammonium, phosphate of calcium, phosphate of am- 
monium and magnesium, oxalate of calcium, silicic 
acid, sometimes oxide of iron and animal matter — 
these being more or less pure or mixed, and being 
often diversified by mechanical structure, so a,s to 
render it difficult to constitute well-defined species. 
In all these calculi, besides the salme matter, there is 
present a portion of animal matter The painful ail- 
ment known as stone or graiel is caused by urinary 
calculi, the concretions being larger in the former case 
than m the latter. These may be formed in any part 
of the urinary organs from the kidney to the bladder. 
There may thus be stono in the kidney or stone in 
the bladder or both, and one or both kidneys may be 
BO affeo^ The size of the stone may vary from that 
nf a pin’s head to that of a gooee’s egg. Stone m the 


I kidney often gives rise to very intense pain, especially 

i if it attempts to pass down the ureter to the bladder, 
the pain being aocompanied by sickness and vomit- 
ing, and frequently fainting and collapse. When 
the stone is in the bladder it may be crushed to 
fragments by means of an instrument introduced 
{lithotrity) ; or it may be removed entire through 
an opening made by cutting into the bladder {htho~ 
tonuj) 

I CALCUTTA (literally, the ghaut or landing- 
place of KAli, from a famous shrine of this goddess), 
capital of British India, and of the pn sideiicy and 
])rovince «if Bengal, is situated on the left bank of 
the Hooglily (Hiigli), a bianch of the Ganges, about 
t'O miles from tin* Bay of Bengal The Hooghly is 
navigable up to the city' for vessels of 4000 tons or 
drawing 26 feet 'I'he navigation, how^ever, on ac- 
Lount of sand banks which are continually changing 
then size and position, is dangerous, and ships must 
take on board a pilot The rivi-r opposite the eity 
vanes in breadth from rather more than a quarter 
to three-quarters of a mile The city may be said 
to occupy an area extending along the river for 
about 5 miles from north to soutli, and stretching 
eastward to a distance of nearly 2 miles in the south, 
narrow’ing in the north to about half a mile The 
eastern boundarv is nominally formed by what is 
known as the Circular Koad, the Ijower Circular 
Road forming part of the southern boundary An- 
other eastern boundary on the north is the Circular 
Canal, which runs for some distance paralle^i^to the 
Circular Road The south-w’estern portion of the 
aiea thus spoken of is formed by the Maidan, a 
great park sti etching along the river-bank for about 
1^ miles, with a breadth in the south of 1^ miles 
This glassy and tree-studded aiea is one of the orna- 
ments of Calcutta, and is much fiecjuented by all 
classes It is mteiserted b\ fine diives, and is partly 
occupied by public gardens, a cncktt giound, race- 
course, &c, and partly by Fort William, which rises 
from the river-bank It was built in 17r)7-73, being 
begun by Clive after the battle or Plassey, and is 
said to have cost about £2,000,000 steihng Along 
the river-bank there is a pionienade and drive known 
as the Strand Road, which has for the most part been 
reclaimed from the river by Huccessive ernbankmentfa 
Along the east side of the Maidan runs Chauringhi 
Road, which is lined with magnihcent residences, 
about 60 of them occupying miles from north to- 
south This line of noble structures forms the front of 
the European fashionable residential quarter, the rest 
of which extends back from Chauringhi Road and is 
inteisected w ith several fine streets. Along the north 
Bide of the Maidan runs a road or street known aa 
the Esplanade, on the north side of which are Gov- 
ernment House, the town-hall, and high court. The 
European commercial quarter lies north of the 
Esplanade, between it and another street called 
Canning Street, having the river on the west. The 
centre of this area is occupied by Dalhousie Square 
(inclosing a large tank or reservoir), and here there 
are a number of public buildings, including the post- 
office, telegraph-office, custom-house, Bengal secre- 
tariat, &c. The European retail trading quarter 
occupies a small area to the east of the above area. 
Everywhere outside of the European quarters Cal- 
cutta IB interspersed with basils, or native hamlets- 
of mud huts, which form great outlying suburbs. 
‘The growth of the European quarters, and the muni- 
cipal oleanngs demanded by improved sanitation, 
are pushing these mud begets outwards in all 
directions, but especially towards the east. . . . 

They have given nse to the reproach that Gevlcuttv 
while a city of palaces in front, is one of pig-atyee 
in the rear.’ first among the publio buihungs ia 
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Government Honse, the viceregal residence, situ- 
ated, as already mentioned, on the Esplanade. It 
was built in 1799-1804, and with its grounds occupies 
SIX acres. It is a magnificent pile, with four wings 
extending towards the four points of the compass 
from a central mass which is crowned with a dome 
and approached from the north by a splendid flight 
of steps. Besides accommodating the viceroy and his 
staff it contains the council-chamber in which the 
supreme legislature holds its sittings Nearer to the 
river stands the high court, an imposing structure in 
the Gothic sUle, completed in 1872. Between these 
two edihces is the town-hall, a large building in the 
Done st}le, built iu 1HU4, having a grand portico 
ap[)roac}n d a noble flight of steps The bank of 
Bengal, the currency olhee, post-office, A:c , are among 
tlieother public buildings in this locality, vvhilefurther 
to the north stands tlie mint, near the bank of the 
Hooghly The chief of the Aiinhcaii churcliesm Cal 
cuttais thecathedral of St Paul’s, at the south-eastern 
eornei of the Maidan, a building in the ‘Indo-Gothic’ 
style, with a tower and spire 2Ul feet high, conse- 
ciated in 1847 ('As late as the second half of the 
last century, Warren Hastings shot tigers in the 
jungle that now forms the fine open space upon 
which the cathedral is built ’) St .Toliii s Church, 
or the old cathedral, is another important clmrch, m 
the grav(‘yaid surrounding which is the tomb of Job 
Chainook, founder of Calcutta The chief jiresby- 
teii.iu churcli is St Andiew s or the Scotch Kirk, a 
handsome Grecian building with a spire 'J'he Ko- 
iiiaii ( 'aUiolics have a cathedral and several other 
■< lunches, and theie are also places of worship for 
Giet'ks, Parseeb, and Hebrew'b Hindu tciiijdes are 
numerous but uiunterv sting, among the Mohainnu'- 
daii mosfiues the otilv one of note is that which w’as 
built and endowed by Prince Ghulam Mohammed, 
son of Tippoo Sultan The religious, educational, 
and benevolent institutions are numerous A'anous 
miSHionarv and other religious bodies, British, Kino- 
pcan, and American, are well represented There 
aie four gov eniiuent colleges - the I’residency Col- 
lege, the Sanskrit College, the Mohammedan College, 
and the Betliune Giils’ School There are five col- 
leges mainly supported by missionary efforts, besides 
several otheis, some of them under native manage- 
ment Other educational institutions include Cal- 
cutta Medical College, a government school of art, 
Campbell Vernacular Medical School, and a school 
of engineering at Howrah, on the w'estern aide of 
the river. Besides these there is the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, an examining and degree-conferring institu- 
tion Among the hospitals are the Medical College 
Hospital, the General Hospital, the Mayo Hospital 
(for natives), and the Eden Hospital for women and 
children The Martinifere (so named from its founder, 
General Martin, a Erenchroan in the Company’s 
service) is an important institution for the board 
and eoucation of indigent Christian children Ele- 
mentary and other schools are increasing in numbers. 
In this connection we may mention the Asiatic 
Society, founded by Sir W Jones in 1784, for the 
study of the languages, literature, antiquities, Ac. of 
Asia; and the Botanic Garden, which occupies a large 
area on the right bank of the river Calcutta pos- 
sesses a number of public monuments, most of them 
in or about the Maidan Several govemors-general 
are thus commemorated, as also Sir David Ochterlony 
and Sir James Outram, *the Bayard of the East', of 
whom there is an admirable equestrian statue by 
Foley. The city is lighted partly by gas, partly by 
electricity. There is an extensive system of tram- 
ways. The sanitation of Calcutta, thongh vastly 
improved in recent yean, is still defectiTe, more 
especially in the snborbao districts, where the testis 


or native huts are so common. One difl^ulty in tlte 
way is the site of the city itself, which is practically 
a dead level. An act which came into force in 1889 
brought a large additional area under the municipal 
authorities, and since then much has been done in the 
way of drainage, opening up of arterial streets, align- 
ment of roads, Ac. The water-supply has also b^n 
greatly increased, and filtered water from the 
Hooghly (there is a pumping-station at Falta, 16 miles 
above Calcutta) is now available at the daily rate of 
86 gallons per head m the oity, and over 16 in the 
suburbs, besides a supply of unfiltered water for 
washing and other purposes. The mortality over 
the entire municipality in 1893 was 29'6 Mr 1000, a 
great improvement on former tunes. The death- 
rate 18 far higher among tlie natives than among the 
Europeans, and in the native quarters cholera is said 
to be seldom entirely absent The healthiest months 
are .1 iilv and August, which form part of the season of 
tlie lains, the uiibealthiest are November, December, 
and .laiiuary 'J'he mean temperature is about 79*, 
the average rainfall a little over 66 inches. Calcutta 
belongs to an area that ih subject to periodical cy- 
clones, which sometimes do an immense amount of 
injury One of the most violent of these was in 
1861, when enormous damage was done to the town 
and the shipping m the river, with great loss of life, 
(hit of 19,^ vessels only 23 remained uninjured, many 
being totally wrecked. The port of Calcutta extends 
for about 10 miles along the river, and is under the 
management of a body of commissioners. Opposite 
the city It 18 crossed by a great pontoon bridge, 
which gives communication with Ilowroh for ve- 
hicles and foot passengers, and can opened at 
one point to let vessels pass up or down. It cost 
jL 220,O00 Besides the accommodation for shipping 
funnshui by the river, there are also several docks, 
'i'lie trade is very large, Calcutta being the oommer- 
cial centre of India There is a very extensive inland 
trade by the Ganges and its connections, as also by 
railwavs (the chief of which start from Howrah), 
while almost the whole foremn trade of this part 
of India IB monopolized by (Calcutta In 189/-98 
the gross tonnage «)f the Bhipping inward and out- 
w ard was over 6,000,000 tons; while the total of 
exports and imports was 71,994,608 tens of rupees, 
the exports being largely in excess of imports. The 
chief exports are ojnum, jute and jute goods, tea, 
grain and pulse, oil seeds, raw ciitton, indigo, hides 
and skins, silk and silk goods, Ac The most Im- 
portant import is of cotton goods. The jute manu- 
facture is extensively carried on, also that of oottona 
The first factory in Bengal of the East India Com- 
pany, which was incorporated by royal charter in the 
year 1600, was established at Hwigbly, 28 miles further 
up the nver, in 1644. Job Chariiock, the Company's 
agent, was driven out of this settlement in 1686, and 
the English then occupied port of the present site of 
Calcutta, which in 1689-90 became tbetead-qaarters 
of the commercial establishments of the Conv, fany in 
Bengal. In 1700 the Company aoquired/rom Pfmoe 
Azim, son of the Emperor Aarengzel^j||,^4||S three 
villages of SuUnati, Kalikata(Calcuth|i^|lttillj^fvind- 
pore, for an annual rent of 1195 
formed the nucleus of the present city. 

Fort William, named after William 113l|^^iipw^|||||^ 
in 1696, on a site considerably to the tejatewBMPs 
resent fort. Calcutta was taken and « 

uraj-ud-Dowlah in 1756, and retaken £iliiraCUye 
m 1757. To the capture by Suraj-nd-Dowlah be- 
longs the episode of the * Bisok Hole ' of Calontt% 
when 146 Europeans were crowded into a 20 
feet square, and next morning only 28 came <mt 
alive. Whm the Britisbreooyered possession, mneh 
of the town was in mins and had to be rebnilt, aa 
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th*t it nwiy be Mud to date only from 1757 Clive 
built tba new Fort William on the site of Govind- 
pore, between 1757 and 1773 In 1773 Calcutta 
beowooe tbe seat of British government for tlie whole 
of lluUa. Since then the liistorv of Calcutta has 
been an almost unbroken recoid of progress and 
proaperlty. The pop m lh72 of the city proper Avas 
447,501; in 1881 it was 433,219, or, including the 
aabnrbe and Howrah, in 1891, including 

Howrah (116,GUtJ) and other suburb.^, the total was 
857,760: in 1901, l,121,ob4 , , ,, , 

CALDAIIA, Antonio, a celebrated Italian com- 
pOfler, w'as born at Venice in 1070, and died ns 
m^ical director tc^ the Austiian court m 1736 His 
OOnii)OHitious ;iu- more nnmeroua than original, but 
BoiiK' of his « Imn li pn i < s are still in lepute 
CALDAliA, PoLiiioitO, called Cararaqgw,aii eni- 
irient jiamter, was bom m 1495 at Caravaggio, in 
the Milanese He went to Rome in his youth and 
earned hneka at first for the iiiasous w'ho worked in 
the Vatican He first felt a great desire to become 
s painter from seemg Giovanni da Udine and the 
other pajnters who were occupied in the Vatican He 
formed a close friendship with Maturiu of IHorenct, 
who assisted him with his advuce Cald.vra soon sur- 
passed him, and exerted lumself to lutioduce improve- 
ments m drawing, having alwa\s in view the an- 
tiques Raphael employed him m the galleries of 
the Vatican, where he painted, under his direction, 
several excellent friezes At Messina he executed 
an oil-painting, which represents (dinst bearing the 
cross, contams a number of beautiful hgures, and 
proves his ability to treat the most elevated subjects 
He has approached more than any one to the stvle 
and the manner of the ancients, particularly in imi- 
tating their bass - reliefs His hguies are correct, 
well distributed and arranged , the positions are na- 
tural, the heads full of expression and character It 
is evident that he would have acquired great celeb- 
rity if he had undertaken greater works He applied I 
himself to the chiaroscuro^ particularly to that kind , 
of it which 18 called sgraffinto He showed, also, j 
much talent lu his landsca[)eB At tbe sock of Rome ' 
in 1627 he fled to Naples, and on his return from ' 
that place to Rome m 1543 he was murdered by his | 
domestic | 

CALDAS DE MONBUY, a small towm in Ca- ! 
talonia, Spam, about 20 miles n of Barcelona It 
contains hot mineral sprmgs of such a temperature 
that the mhabitants bnng eggs, vegetables, &;c , to 
boU them in the water When cooled, it is drunk 
for scrofulous and rheumatic complamts Pop 2409 
C ALDER, West, a towm lying in the parish of the 
tamo name, m the a w extremity of the county of 
Edinburgh. The parish abounds m coal, ironstone, and 
shale, from which of late years great quantities of oil 
have been obtained. The extensive oil-works of Addie- 
well, which have been estabbshed m the immediate 
neighbourhood, have contributed greatly to the pros- 
perity of the district, and already a thnvmg towm 
has sprung up Pop. of parish in 1861, 1927; of 
town in 1881, 2291 , m 1891, 2516 , parish 8456 
CALDERA, a sea-port of Chili, 50 miles n.w. of 
Copiapd, to which there is a railway. It has risen 
■inoe 1860 as an outlet for the produce of the rich 
ooppor mines in the interior. The town is well laid 
out, and has some handsome houses and buildings 
A mole has been formed in the harbour. Pon 4000. 

CALDERARl {ktitilt or boiler makera\ a* secret 
s^ety which sprung up in Naples on the restoration 
of the Bourbons. The Calderari were, accordin- to 
tome accounts, an off-shoot from the Corbonan, a 
Bodety which had in view the political union of Italy 
and its liberation from foreign domimon They ap- 
pear to have separatod from the parent society ihout 


1813, and soon exhibited the most violent antipathy 
to it On the restoration of Ferdinand PV., Pnnee 
Canosa, the minister of pobce, attempted to organize 
them under government patronage as a counterpoise to 
other secret societies, and particularly the Carbonan 
I’he attempt led to various scenes of violence It wa»* 
abandoned and the minister dismissed in June, 1816, 
after he had been six months m office 

CAI.DEUON DE LA BARCA, Don Pedro, 
descended from an ancient family, was born at 
Madrid, Jan 17, 16)00, received his early education 
m the Jesuits’ College of his native city, and studied 
at Salamanca, where he devoted himself chiefly to 
history, philosophy, and jurisprudence His poetical 
genius earl\ discovered itself liofore his fouiteHuth 
I year he had written his tlurd plav , El Carre > del ( lelo 
I (vol IX of his works) His talent for this species of 
poetry, w'hicb has brought his name dovvm to posterity, 
and perhaps his powders of mvention in the prepaia 
tion of entertamments for festiv als, soon gamed him 
friends and jiatrons Wlien he left Salamanca in 
1625, to seek emjeloyment at the court of Madrid, 

I many noblemen interested themselves in bringing 
I foi-ward the young ])oet But having an mclimition 
j for the military profession, he entered the serviei* in 
' 162.'), and bore arms wutb distinction foi ten years u. 

I Mil.au and the Netherlands From thtse countries, 

I it has been observed, he usuallv drew his heroes of 
j comedv In 1636 he was rei ailed by Philip IV , 

I w'ho gave him the direction of tlie court entertain - 
I ments, and, in particular, the ])iej)aration <^3 plays- 
' for the court theatre I'lie next year he w'as made 
I knight of the order of Santiago, and be served m 
j 1610 in the camjiaign in Catalonia 'I'lie unexpected 
I termination of the war restored him again to his 
jteaceful occ'ujiation 'J’he Icing now conferred on 
hmi a monthly j>ensioii of tliiitv escudos de ojo, but 
he htiU einjtloyed his taleiitb w'lth uumtemiitted in- 
dustry m composing for the theatre and the church 
The king spared no cost in the representation of his 
theatrical pieces Ten ye.ara after, m 1651, he pio 
cured permission from the order of Santiago to enter 
the clerical profession, and ir 1653 obtained a cha])- 
lam’s office m the arehiepiscopal church at Toledo, 
w'lthout quitting, however, lus former occupation 
But as this situation removed him too for from 
court, he received, m 1663, another at the kmg’s 
court chapel (being still allowed to hold the former) , 
and at the s^une tune a j)enBion was assigned him 
1 from the Sicilian revenue His fame greatly increased 
I hib income, as he was solicited by the principal cities 
I of Spam to compose their autos sacramentaies, for 
w'hich he w'as liberally paid He bestowed particular 
I pains on the composition of these pieces, and, in fact, 
eclipsed all that the Spanish literature, so nch in 
this dejiartment of fancy, had hitherto produced 
I'hese subjects were particularly suited to his religious 
I turn of mmd , and he set a peculiar value on his per- 
I formances of this kind, so as even to disparage his 
I other worlcB, which deserve no mean reputation 
Religion is the ruling idea, the central point, of his 
poems. Whatever subject he handles he exhibits 
true poetical gemus Even allowing that he Lb in- 
ferior m richness of invention to Lope de Vega, he 
certainly excels him in fineness of execution, eleva- 
tion of feeling, and aptness of expression. If we find 
m him much that is foreign to our modes of thinking 
and feeling, to our accustomed views and manner of 
expression, we shall have occasion much oftener to 
admire his unrivalled genius The Spanish nation 
esteem Calderon among the greiitest poetical geniuses. 
Many faults in his writings are to be attributed to 
the age and rircumstances of the author. Among 
his dramatic works are many pieces of intrigue, fuS 
of compheated plots and rich in interesting inddentik 
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Inhere are, bendee, heroic comedies aud historical 
plays, some of whiilih merit the name of tragedies. 
To this class belonn the Oonstant Prince, which 
deserves an honour^le place among romantic tra- 
gedies of the first rank Besides these, Calderon ha* 
left ninety-hve au^os KicramentalcB, 200 ioos (preludes), 
and 100 tayntiti (farces). He wrote his last play in 
the eightieth year of his age. The smaller poems of 
Calderon, his songs, sonnets, ballads, &c , notwith 
standing the applause which they received from his 
contemporanea, are now forgotten , but hia plays 
have maintained their place on the stage even more 
than thoao of Lope de Vega. The number of his 
collected plays amounts to 128 He wrote, however, 
many more, some of which were never published 
The moat complete edition of his works is that pub- 
lished by D Juan de Vera Ta-isis y Villarroel (Mad- 
rid, 1 OSj, nine vola ) The L^onatant Pnnce shows, per- 
hapa, in the highest degree Calderon's tragic powers 
It turns on one of the most perplexing of all subjects, 
VIZ the idea, of destiny, managed m a truly poetical 
way, m a tragedy terminating happily The great 
fertility of Calderon’s invention has heaped up an 
abundance of inatenals from which foreign theatres 
might be much enriched It is to be legretted that 
his works have not been chronologically arranged 
We might then have traced the growth of mvatitiam 
in his Hand, and seen it striking root more deeply as 
lie advanced iii life At the age of sixty-two he was 
admitted into the fratermty of San Pedro Before 
hiB death he was elected their rajtcllan mayor He 
left them all his property, for which they erected a 
splencUd monument to his memory He died May 
25, 1681 Among his imitators, Tirso de Moliua is 
worthy of mention, as the author of the Inflexible 
Stranger, vvhich has been often imitated He also 
found imit.itors among his rivals in other countries 
CoiueiUe and Moliere are believed to have built 
some of tlu‘ir reuowTied productions upon the founda- 
tions he had jirovided See The Spanish Drama, by 
It H IjCwcs (1846) An edition of his dramatical 
works, Ti'at)o Comjihtd^ has been pubbshed at IMadnd 
in four vols 8vo, 1848-50 

CALDERWOOD, David, an eminent Scottish 
divme aud ecclesiabtical historian m the rtign of 
James VI The date of his birth is uncertain In 
1 604 he was settled as a minister of Crailing, m Rox- 
burghshire, where he distinguished himself by his 
opposition to episcopal authority In 1617 he was 
banished the realm for his contumacy, and went 
to Holland, w'here, in 1623, he jmblished his famous 
work entitled Altare Damascenum Some time 
afterwards he returned to Scotland, and became mm- 
Hter of the church of PeneaitLaud, near Edinburgh 
He then engaged m writing the history of the Church 
of Scotland, in continuation of that of Knox, a work 
which was pubbshed from bis MS in 1842-49 in 
eight vola He died about 1651. 

CALEB, son of Jephunneh, a descendant of ihe 
tribe of Judah, or according to some authorities a 
foreigner of Kenezite origin incorporated with that 
tribe, according to Ussher born b.o 1530, was sent 
w ith J oahua and ten others to examine the land of 
Canaan When Joshua had conquered the country, 
Caleb reminded the Jews of the promise which had 
been made by God, that they should enjoy this 
country He obtained the city of Hebron for his 
abare of the spoil, besieged and captured it, and 
drove out three giants, or Analdm He marched 
•gainst Kirjath-sepher, and offered hia daughter 
Anhaah to the first who should enter it Otbmel, 
hia nephew, was the auocesaful aspirant for the fair 
Jewess. 

CAJjEDONIA, Cajlcdoniakb, the namos by 
which the northern portioci of Sootland its in- 


habitants first baoaina known to the Bamans. Tbs 
year 80 of the Christian wa is tiie period when Soot- 
land first beoomra known to history. The invasion ci 
CsBsar did not immediately lead to the permanent 
occupation of Southern Britain. It was <^y in the 
year 43 that the annexation of this portion of the 
island to the Roman empire began. It was completed 
superficially about 78, and two years were occupied in 
reconciling the natives to the B^an yoke. Areola 
then moved northward, invading Sootland by the 
eastern route, and occupying the oountar up to the 
Ime of the Friths of Clyde and Forth. A^oola ran 
defensive works across this Ime, and hearing, in the 
third year of his occupation, rumours of an organised 
mvasion m preparation by the Caledonians, a name 
ap[»lied to the dwellers n. of the boundary, ho 
resolved to auticipate them, and again advanced 
northward ITie Roman army marched in three 
divisions The weakest, consisting of the ninth 
legion, was attacked by the barbarians, who fought 
their way to the Roman camp Agrioola came to 
the rescue, and the Romans were victorious The 
Roman army now advanced to Mons Grampius, 
where they found the enemy, 30,000 strong, under a 
chief named Galgacus Agricola had to stretch his 
line as far as ho deemed prudent to prevent being 
outflanked The auxilianes and Romanized ^^i^/ons 
were in the centre anti front, the legions in the rear. 
The Caledonians arc descnlicd as nding furiously 
about in chariots betwt'cn the two camps Baoh 
( hief (Roman and Caledonian) made a set speech to 
his followers , that of Galgacus was peculiarly elo- 
quent The Caledonians were armed with small 
shields, arrows, and large pointless swords Their 
I'hanots routed the Roman cavalry, but afterwards 
became embarrassed m the broken ground , and when 
the Roman auMlianes charged the masses of the 
enemy with the gladius, they gave way before a 
method of hghtmg to which they were unaccustomed 
Some further mameuvres occurred, but the victory 
of the Romans was complete It does not appear, 
however, to have been productive of great effects, as 
next mommg the enemy had entirely disappeared 
Such 18 the account given by Tacitus of the only one 
of the numerous battles lietween the Romans a nd 
the CaledoniauB of which we have a detailed descrip- 
tion Tlie site of the battle remains undetermined, 
and the origin of the name Caledonian remains in 
equal oliBcunty Vanous derivations are given of 
the word, but whether it was a native term, and to 
what exact people it applied, cannot with certainty 
lie determined The name Caledonian is first used 
by Pliny, who, as well ms Tacitus, is supposed to 
have derived it from Agricola. The n*.Tnw u applied 
by Ptolemy to one of the numerous populations of 
North Britain The use of the name by Taottus 
gave it immediate }>opularity with the 
to the same source its subsequent popularity in 
Bntain is to be traced. Its historical Importance ti 
therefore exclusively limited to tbia first menrion of 
it See Dr Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Geograjiby, and Burton’s History of Sootland. 

CALEDONIA, New, the name onoe borne by a 
country of North America, w. of the Bodey Moun- 
tains, 500 miles long from to B., a^diOO from 
K. to w The country is now included in British 
Columbia. 

CALEDONIA, New {IfouvdU OaUdonie), a 
French island in the Pacific Ocean, lying between 
the parallel of 20" g. and the Tropio of Oapriooni,aomo 
700 miles K. of Anatrolia. Its length K.W. to 8.E. is 
250 miles, the Ineadth being about 85 miles. The 
area is 6600 square milea. It is sonounded by oocal 
feefs, at a di sta nc e of frcm 5 to 18 miles, it was 
discovered by Cook in his second voyage (1774), who 
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rom«ined on tb« ooast a week. D’Entrecasteaux was 
tfee first who saiTsd completely round it (1791 and 
1798), Two parallel ranges of mountains extend 
through the island, attaining m the north a height of 
W70 feet The soil is fertile, and the island produces 
tilke bread >ffU it tree, banana, sugar-cane, arum, cocoa, 
and excellent timber. The climate is healthy. Iron, 
copper, cobalt, nickel, silver, mercury, antimony, and 

giAdhave been discovered in recontytars,andthenickel 

mines arc new an important source of this metal. 
Coal is also found in abundance The animals are 
very few, inaininaJs and reptiles being specially defi- 
cient Tlie natives, known as Kanakas, were for- 
merly given to cannibalism They are armed with 
darts and clubs, but do not use the bow. Their huts 
are binall, circular, and well built, with conical tops. 
'Jdieir numerous languages are described as harsh 
and croaking. Their dress is a girdle of fibrous bark 
They also wear ornaments of bone or coral, and paint 
their breasts with wide black streaks Their hair is 
cTJsp and woolly. Their skin is of a chocolate colour 
They are mainly Papuan in cliaracter, and are grouped 
in trilies, each with its own chief. In the irrigation 
and tillage of the soil they show no bmall skill. Con- 
tact wiLh the baser elements of civilized life has con- 
tributed much to their deterioration, and it is pro- 
bable that they w’lll soon become extinct The chief 
crojvs of the island are maize and taro, and among 
the other objects of cultivation are nee, wheat, sugar- 
rane, cofifee, cotton, coco nuts, &c Tlie imports, 
largely for the convict stations, are wines and sjurits, 
flour, vegetables, &c. , and the exports include nickel, 
preserved meat, chrome and other ores, &c New 
Caledonia was taken possession of by the French on 
tlie 24th of September, 1853, and a small colony was 
formed there Duniig the time of the second empire 
it was employed as a placeof banishmentforcnminala, 
a purpose which it still serves In 1872, by a decree 
of theNational Assembly at Versailles, NewOaledonia 
was fixed upon as the place to which the condemned 
Communists should be transported The number of 
the condemned amounted to more than 3u00. The 
Communists, however, were not mixed with the ordi- 
nary criminals, but were stationed apart in the Isle 
of Pines, about 30 miles from the mam island. In 
1878 a native rising took place, during which much 
damage was done to life and property among the Euro- 
pean settlers, and in order tosuppressitalargonumber 
of the natives had to be killed and many more con- 
demned to penal servitude The dependencies of the 
island are the Isle of Pines, the Ijoyalty Islands, the 
Huou Islands, the Chesterfield Islands, and the Wallis 
Archipelago The whole of this territory is under a 
governor, advised by a council -general, and is divided 
into five arrondissenients, of which four are ruled by 
administrators, whilst the fifth, Noumea, is directly 
under the governor. The convicts are grouped in five 
classes, of which two have contributed much to the 
improvement of the colony by the construction of 
toads, &c., whilst a third is virtually free A railway 
now connects Noumea with Kanala. The capital, 
and only important town, is Noumea, formerly called 
Port-de-France, with a population of 6679. It lies 
in a small mountainous peninsula on an excellent bay 
white population was 
16,895, the free civil population being 8340, the mili- 
tary and their families, &a, amounting to 2446. In 
1896 the toUl population was 61,033, of whom 8884 
were European civilians, 1506 military, 10,767 penal 
3041 Asiatic, and 27,846 natives. The Catholic 
mission, which has numerous stations, has made 
many converts. The aborigines sometimes engage 
u laboi^rs under the Europeans, and natives of 
the neighbouring islands are aleo Introduced for the 
sake of their labour. The government of the island 


18 essentially military, and the fi^uent escape of 
convicts (sometimes unwelcome visitors to Australia) 
has rendered the authorities very strict. 

CALENDAR, a systematic division of time into 
years, months, weeks, and days, or a register of these 
or similar divisions. Among the old Romans, for 
want of such a register, it was the custom for the 
pontifex maximuSf on the first day of the month, to 
proclaim {calare) the month, with the festivals occur- 
ring in it, and the time of new moon. Hence calender 
(the first of the month) and calendar The periodical 
occurrence of certain natural phenomena gave rise to 
the first division of time. The apparent daily revolu- 
tion of the starry heavens and the sun about the earth 
occasioned the division into days The time at which 
a day begins and ends has been differently fixed' the 
reckoning being from sunrise to sunrise, from sunset 
to sunset, or from midnight to midnight The day 
adopted for all civil purposes is the mean solar day, be- 
cause the true solar day is a constantly varying quan- 
tity The difference between the two days is, however, 
so slight as to be inappreciable to ordinary observa- 
tion The changes of the moon, which were observed 
to recur every twenty-nine or thirty days, suggested 
the division into months, but the month now used, 
though nearly equal to a lunation, is really an arbi- 
trary unit, and as a still longer measure of time was 
found necessary for many purposes, it was supplied 
by the apparent yearly revolution of the sun round 
the earth in the ecliptic The time of this revolution 
has been fanally determined to be 366 day*^ five hours, 
forty-eight minutes, and fifty seconds, but as it has 
at various times lieen reckoned differently, this has 
given rise to corn sponding changes in the calendar 
This division of time is called a solar year The divi- 
sion into weeks, which has been almost universally 
adopted, is not founded on any natural phenomenon, 
and as it originated m the East, it has been attributed 
to the divine command to Moses in regard to the 
observation of the seventh day as a day of rest By 
other authorities it has been ascribed to the number 
of the principal planets, a theory supported by the 
names given to the days It was not used bv the 
Greeks, nor by the Lonians till the time of Theo- 
dosius The great influence of the sun’s course upon 
the seasons has naturally attracted the attention of 
men at all periods to this phenomenon, accordingly 
all nations m any degree oivihzed have adopted the 
year as the largest measure of time The year of the 
ancient Egyptians was based on the changes of the sea- 
sons alone, without reference to the lunar month, and 
contained 366 days, which were divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, with five supplementary 
days at the end of the year. The Jewish year con- 
sisted of lunar months of which they reckoned twelve 
in the year, intercalating a thirteenth when necessary 
to maintain the correspondence of the particular 
months with the regular recurrence of the seasons. 
The Greeks in the earliest period also reckoned by 
lunar and intercalary months. They divided the 
month into three decades, a system also adopted long 
afterwards at the time of the French revolution. It 
possesses the advantage of making the smaller divi- 
sion an exact measure of the larger, and under it the 
number of a day in the ten-day period readily sug- 
gests its number in the month. The Greeks of the 
time of Solon had a year of twelve months alternately 
of twenty-mne and thirty days, the total number of 
days being thus 354, and the year being very nearly 
equal to a lunar one. Soon afterwards a month of 
thirty days began to be interoalated every other year 
in order to reconcile their year with that founded on 
the sun’s movement, but as the error was still very 
large the intercalary month was afterwards omitted 
once in four timea. The Jewish and also the Greek 
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wmut thus both varied in duration according ae the 
totercalary month was introduced or omitted. This 
with the uncertainty as to the exact duration of the 
year was a constant source of confusion 

Various plans for the reformation of the calendar 
were proposed from time to time ; but all proved in- 
sufficient, till Meton and Euctemon finally succeeded 
in bringing it to a much greater degree of accuracy, 
by fixing on the period of nineteen years, in which 
time the new moons return upon the same days of 
the year as before (as nmeteen solar years are very 
nearly equal to 235 lunations) (See Ctclb.) This 
mode of computation, first adopted by the Greeks 
about 432 B c , was so much approved uf that it was 
engraven with golden letters on a tablet at Athens 
Hence the number, showing what year of the moon’s 
cycle any given year is, is called the golden number 
This period of nineteen years was found, however, 
to be about six hours too long This defect Calij)- 
pus, abt)ut 102 years later, endeavoured to remedy, 
but still failed to make the beginning of the seasons 
return on the same fixed day of the year 

The Komans at first divided the year into ten 
months, but they early adojitod the Greek method 
of lunar and mtercalary months, making the lunar 
year consist of 354, and afterw'ards of 355 days, 
leaving ten or eleven days and a frai'tion to be sup- 
plied by the mtercalary division ’rhis arrangement, 
which was placed iiniler the charge of the jiontiffs, 
continued till the time of Ceasar The first day of 
the month was called the calends In March, May, 
July, and October the 15th, m other mouths the 
1 3th, was called the idea The ninth day before 
tlie ides (reckoning inclusive) was tailed the nones 
The other days of the month they reckoned for- 
ward to the next calends, nones, or itlos, whether 
■in the same or the succeeding month, always mclud- 
ing both days in the reckoning Thus the 3d of 
March, according to the Homan reckoning, w^ould be 
the fifth day before the nones, winch in that month 
fall upon the 7th The 8th of Jan , iii which month 
the nones hapi)en on the 6th, and the ides on the 
13th, was called the 6th before the ides of January 
Finally, to express any of the days after the ides, 
they reckoned m a similar manner from the calends 
of the following month From the inaccuracy of the 
Homan method of reckoning, it appears that m Ci- 
cero’s time the calendar brought the vernal equinox 
^fclmost two months later than it ought to be To 
check this irregularity Juhus Caesar invited the 
Greek astronomer Sosigenes to Home, who, with the 
assistance of Marcus Fabius, mvented that mode of 
reckoning which, after him who introduced it into 
use, has been called the Julian calendar The chief 
4mprovement consisted m restoring the equinox to 
its proper place in March For this purjx>Be two 
months were inserted between November and Decem- 
ber, so that the year 707 (B c 46), called from this 
circumstance the year of confusion, contained four- 
teen months In the number of days the Greek 
computataon was adopted, which ma<le it 365^ The 
number and names t)f the months were kept unal- 
tered, with the exception of Qmntilis, which was 
henceforth called in honour of the author of the im- 
provement Julius. To dispose of the quarter of a 
day it was determined to intercalate a day every 
fourth year between the 23d and 24th of February. 
This was called an intercalary dnj, and the year m 
whicffi it took place was called an intercalary year, or, 
as we term it, a leap year 

This calendar continued in use among the Romans 
until the fall of the empire, and throughout Christen- 
dom tOl 1582 The festivals of the Christian Church 
^ere detormined by it. With regard to Easter, how- 
ever, it was aeoeasary to have reference to the oourae 


of the moon. The Jewa celebrated Easter (that 
the Passover) on the 14th of the month Nlsan (or 
March); the Christians in the same month, bnt 
always on a Sunday. Now, as the Easter of the 
Christians sometimes oolndd^ with the Passover of 
the Jews, and it was thought unchristian to celebrate 
BO important a festival at the same time as the Jewa 
did, it was resolved at the Council of Nice, 825 A.D., 
that from that time Easter shonld be solemnized on 
the Sunday following the first full moon after the 
vernal equinox, which was then supposed to take 
place on the 21st of March Aa the course of the 
moon was thus made the foundation for determining 
the tune of Easter, the lunar cycle of Meton was 
taken for this purpi^se ; acoording to which the year 
contama 365:1 days, and the new moons, after a period 
of nineteen years, return on the same days as before 
The inaccuracy of this combination of the Julian year 
and the lunar cycle, must have soon discovered itself 
on a comparison with the true time of the oommenoe- 
ment of the equinoxes, smoe the received Imigth of 
365^ days exceeds the true by about eleven minutes ; so 
that, for every such Juhan year, the equinox receded 
eleven minutes, or a day in about ISO years In oon- 
seijuence of this, in the sixteenth century, the vernal 
e(]umox had changed its place in the calendar from 
the 2lHt to the lOth , that is, it really took { on 
the loth instead of the 2l8t, on which it Was placed 
m the calendar 

JiUigi Lilio (ihiraldi, frequently called Aloysius 
Lilius, a physician of Verona, projected a plan for 
amending the calendar, whicn, after his death, was 
presented by his brother to Pope Gregory XIII To 
carry it into execution, the pope asseinbled a number 
of prelates and learned men In 1577 the proposed 
change was adopted by all the Catholic princes; and 
m 1582 Gregory issued a brief abolishing the Julian 
calendar m all Cathuhc countries, and introducing in 
its 8tea<i the one now in use, under the name of the 
Gregorian or reformed calendar, or the new ttyU, as 
the other was now called the old style The amend- 
ment ordered was this, ten days were to be dropped 
after the 4th of October, 1582, and the 15th was 
reckoned immediately after the 4th Every hundredth 
year, which by the old st} ie was to have been a leap 
year, was now to be a common year, the fourth ex- 
cepted, that IS, 1600 was to remain a leap year, but 
1700, 1800, 1900 to be of the common length, and 
2000 a leap year again In this calendar the length 
of the solar year was taken to be 365 days, five hours, 
forty -nine niinutes, and twelve seconds, the difference 
between which and subse<|uent observations is imma- 
terial In Spam, Portugal, and the greater part of 
Italy, the amendment was introduced accorcung to 
the pope’s instructions In France the ten days were 
dropped in Deceml)er, the 10th being called the 20th 
In Catholic Switzerland, (jermany, and the Nether- 
lands the clmnge was introduced in the following 
year, m Poland in 1586, in Hungary" 1587. Pro- 
testant Germany, Holland, and Denmark ucotf )ted It 
in 1700, and Switzerland m 1701. In the Grermio 
Empire a difference still remained for a considerable 
tune as to the jwnod for oljeerving Easter, In Eng- 
land the Gregorian calendar was adopted In 1752, in 
accordance with an act of Parliament passed the 
previous year, the day after the 2d of September be- 
coming tne 14th. Sweden followed in 1763, The 
change adopted in the English naJandiu in 1752 
embraced another point. There had been {nevions to 
this time various periods fixed for the oommeiioeaieitt 
of the year in vari^ countriee ai Europe. In Franoe. 
from the time of Charles IX., the year was reckoned 
to begin from the 1st of January ; thla was idso 
popular reckoning in England, bat the leg^ and ee> 
cleeiastical year began on 25th March. Tlie 1st ei 
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Jwnutfy WM now adopted as the be^aninng of the 
yiSKtf atid it was customary for some time to 
gi^ two dates for the period intervening between 
lit January and 25th March, that of the old and 
that of the new year, as January 176^ Russia 
alone retains the old style, winch now differs twelve 
days from the new 

In France, during tin revolutionary epoch, a new 
oslendar was introduced by a decree of the National 
Convention, Nov 24, 17'93 The new reckoning 
•was to begin with 2Jnd Septi mber, 17'.'2, the day on 
which tbi tir^t decree of the new republic bail been 
piomulgiited Tile year was made to consist of 
twelve months nf thirty days each, and, to complete 
the full iiuinbtr, five /dtc days (m leap years siv) 
were added at the end of the yeai In-itead of 
weelcs, eai b month was divided into tliree parts 
called coiibiating of ten dass each, the 

other divisions being also accommodated to the deci- 
mal HVst-em The names of the months w'ere so 
chosen as to indicate, by their et\niol()gy, the time 
of year to which they belonged Thc\ were as fol- 
lows — Autumn, from the ‘22nd Sept to the 22nd 
Dec VcinUrnunre, vintage month (Oct), Bru- 
imiirc, foLigy month (Nov ) , Frinuurf, sleet month 
(Dec) Winter, fiom 22nd Dec to 22nd March 
KivCse, snowy month (Jan ) , rainy month 

(Feb), wind\ iiioutb (M.ireli) Sjiiing, 

from 22nd Maich to 22nd June Germnial, bud 
month (April), Flomt/, flower month (May), 
Prairial, meadow month (dune) Summer, from 
22nd June to 22ud Sept MtiiSidor, harvest month 
(July), T’Atf? mzdor, hot month (August), Fructxdoi, 
fruit month (Sept) The ten days of each decade 
were called (1) PrivLidx, (2) IJiU'di, (3) Tridi (4) 
Qwirtxdi, (5) Quintidi (h) (7) ^cptidi, (8) 

(ktidi, (9) Nonidi, (10) Decxidi (the Sabbath) This 
calendar was abolished at the command of Napoleon, 
l)y a decree of the senate, 9th Sejit 1805, and the 
common or (iregonau calendar re-e'.tahlibhtd on the 
1st of January of the following year Of calendars 
projected since then w'e may mention th<it put for- 
ward hv Auguste (Jomte in 1840, by which a se- 
parate name is given to every day in the year, while 
the months and weeks have also jiaiticular names, 
all arranged upon a princijilc of hero - vvoiship 
Moses, Homer, Anstotlc, Shakspc re, Descartes, 
Cdesar, St Paul, Ac, are honoured with months, 
while minor individuals, such a« Ulysses, Romulus, 
Socrates, !iiul Plato have days assigned to them 
See also Eroi’H, Cnuoxoi-or.Y 

CAIiENDER, an apparatus or machine consist- 
ing of cyliiuleis or rollers, often heated, by means 
of which different fabrics are subjected to great 
pressure, the object being to make thorn smooth and 
glossy, to glaze tlum, to water them, or give them 
a wavy appearance, and thus fit them for the market 

CALENDERS, a sect of dervishes iii Tuikey, 
Persia, &c They are not very stiict in their morals, 
nor in very high esteem among the Mohaminedana 
Ihey preacli in the market-places, and live upon 
alms See Dkiuihh 

CALENDS, with the Ronians, tlie name given 
to the first day of each month, used in fixing dates 
as explained in the article Caiandar. The Greeks 
did not make use of calends in reckoning, whence 
the Roman proverbial expression ad Orcecas caLendas 
(on the Greek calends), meaning never The calends 
of January were more solemn than the others 

CALENTURE, a kind of feverish delirium, said 
to be incident to iiersons in hot climates, and espe- 
cially to attwk them on board ships It is said that 
the patient imagines the sea to be a green field, in 
which he is tempted to walk by the coolness and 
freshness of its appearance. But we do not in these 


days hear of persons being afflicted in such a man- 
ner 

CALHOUN, John Caldwell, an eminent Ameri- 
can statesman, born at Abbeville, South Carolina, 
March 18, 1782, died at Washington, March 31, 
1850 He studied at Yale College and Litclifield, 
was admitted to the bar in his native state in 1807, 
and in 1811 was sent to Congress, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his eloquence, and became 
the leader of the party in favour of a war with 
England In 1817 he was made secretary of wai 
under President Monioe, and effected a considerable 
leducticn in the expenditure on the aimy In 1825 
he w'as elected vice-president of the Ignited ytatei, 
under .John 0 Adams as president, and then under 
Geneial Jackson, but tin a tariff unfavourable to 
the Southern states being passed, he went into o|)- 
position, and resigned his vice piesidencv (1832) 
Holding a <loctrine of extieme states ricdits, he got 
a resolution passed in the IcoisLiture of South Caro 
lina, ‘That any state in the ITnion might annul an 
act of the Federal government’ To this resolution 
several other states gave in their adhesion, and a 
dissolution of the Union was threatened In 1832 
('alhoun was elected to the senate, hut left it in 
1843, and next yeai became secietary of state He 
re-entered the senate in 1845, and contimicd till Ins 
death an advocat( of state rights, and of the })olicy 
of the slave-holding states His works weie pub- 
lished aftei Ins death, in 1^.53-54 (six vols ) In 
one of thtin, called the Plnlosojihy of'’*‘Jovernmeut, 
he vindicates his doc trine of state sovcieignty 

CAJjIHRE, the interior diameter of the* bore of 
any piece of ordnance The calibre of a gun is 
usnallv measured hv a scale of iiichea 

CALICU-I’RINTING is the art of producing on 
calico or cotton cloth variegated j'atteiiis by the 
pioccss of i)riiiting, th(‘ object as a lule being to 
liave the colours composing the desioU', as fast as 
jiossihle to washing and oLliei inHnenccs It is 
siniilai to the alt of clvciiii.', but diffeis from it m 
so far that tin coloniing matte is arc hxed on certain 
}»arts of the fahiic only, to form a ji.ittein Linen, 
wool, and silk fehiics aie punted in a sinnlai 
nianuei, but less extensively The origin of the 
ait of piiiiliug i‘- jiiohahly coeval witli that of dve 
ing, fur a Inief historical sketch of which see tin 
aiticlt 1)'. kiN(. India is generally legarded as the 
hiitliplace of calico printing, and the word calico is 
cleiived from the name of the Indian town Calicut, 
wliore it w.is at one time extensively nuinufactuied 
and printed ( -alico-printing, as an Egyptian art, 
was first described by' Pliny in the first century 
Indian-printed chintz calicoes were introduced into 
J'luiopb by the Dutch East India Company, and the 
first attempts at iinitatiiig them in Europe are said 
to have been made m Holland, but at what exact 
date IS uncertain The art, however, soon spread 
t(* (ienuany and England, where it is said to have 
been introduced about 1676, two of the earliest 
works being situated at Richmond, on the Thames, 
and at Bromley Hall, Essex In 1738 calico print- 
works were established in Scotland m the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, and in 1764 at Bamber 
Bridge, near Preston, in Lancashire At the pre- 
sent time the chief seats of the calico-printing trade 
in Britain are still in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
and Manchester Abroad, the chief seat of calico- 
printing 18 Mulhauseii (Alsace), Germany, and it 
is practised in various towns in -France, Austria, 
Russia, Switzerland, Holland, and the United 
States. 

Calico-printing is of a highly complex character, 
and enlists not only the co>operation of the arts of 
designing, engraving, bleaching, and dyeing, bub. 
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alao, as an important element of BucoesB, the science 
of chemistry. 

The first operation to which the gray calico, as it 
comes from the loom, is submitted is that of singeing 
This consists in burning off the loose downy fibres 
from the surface by passing the pieces rapidly, in 
an open and stretched condition, over red-hot plates 
or a row of smokeless Bunsen gas -flames The 
object of singeing is to obtain a smooth pnnting- 
bui'face on the calico, thus ensuring the production 
of clear, sharj) impressions during the printing pro- 
cess. The ne\t operation is that of bleaching^ 
which consists in boiling the fabric with weak 
alkaline Holutions, followed by a treatment with 
cold dilute solutions of bleaching-powdcr and acid, 
intci 8 j)eised with fre(juent washings with water 
By these riuau'-. the natural impurities of the cotton 
are removed and the calico ultimately presents a 
hiiow-white appearance A number of pieces are 
now stitched together, wrapped on a waMMkn roller, 
and j)assed thiongh a so called -heaiing machine, 
in which, by means of a spiral cutter, similar to 
that 111 a lawn mower, an\ prujecting knots, k>oso 
tibies, oi down are finallv reiiioitd In this condi- 
tion the calici' is ready foi tlu piintei 

'J'lit /i7intniij of the patterns upon the cloth may 
1)1 carried out in \arious w’a) 8 , the c\ailiest method 
being by me.ais of w^oodeii blocks on wlin h the figures 
of the pitteius stand out m relief Where several 
colours arc employed in one pattern, a block for 
each colour is necessaiy In a set of blocks for one 
pattern each block, although at first having the 
same dcMgn drawn upon it, is cut m such a iiiannoi 
that It ultmiatel} transfers only a single colour w liicli 
ap]>eirH in cliflcient parts of the pattern When 
all the blocks have Ik eu applied, the various colours 
pi lilted com])lete the original design To ensure 
accuiatc juxta])o 8 ition of the colours each block is 
furnislu-d with brass points at the cornels in oid. r 
to guide the woikniau The pnntei first fuinishes 
the face of the block with the recjuisite colour 1 )\ 
luessing it seveial tiiiics on a }in ct of woollen cloth 
suitably stretched and BU})ported on a so-called 
colour-biLi'f , and vvlmh has been previously brushed 
over with colour In .i bo} attendant. The printer 
tluM applies the block to the suif.ice of the caluo, 
which is -,iri‘tchcd on a long table covered with felt, 
striking the back of the block with his hand or 
with a small mallet 'J’he opc ration of block-printing 
is slow and tedious, and although many irapiove- 
ments have been iiitioiluced, and it can even be 
effected by mechanical power, as in the so-called 
I’errotine machine, it is now only employed to a very 
limited extent for certain 8 [)ecial kinds of work 
Another mode of printing, introduced about 
is b) means of engraved copper-plates, but its em- 
l)loyment is also similarly restiicted 

The modern metliod of printing, wdiich dates 
from 17 S 5 , is effected by means of engraved copper 
cylinders, and this method has now practically 
superseded all others 

The inethcxl of engraving employed vanes accord- 
ing to the kind of pattern to be put on the roller 
In the case of very large patterns the figures are 
engraved by hand on the cylinders themselves with 
the use of the ordinary tools of the copper-plate 
engraver. For smaller designs, however, which are 
often repeated, it is usual in the first instance to en- 
grave the pattern by hand on a very small cylinder 
of soft steel in intaglio, just as it will ultimately 
appear on the copper. This steel cylinder, which 
is called a die, is then tempered to a high degree of 
hardness, and by means of machinery is pressed 
against another cylinder of soft steel, on which the 
pattern is thus made to appear in relief. This last 


cylinder, called the wiU, is then hardenedi and 
being pressed against the copper cylinder the figures 
are indented, and the roller is ready for use. In 
the first instance the original pattern of the de- 
signer has always to be reduced or enlarged, so as 
to repeat an exact number of times over the roller 
to be engraved. In order to reduce the amount of 
skilled labour one repeat only of the pattern is en- 
graved on the die; the mill, which is of larger 
diameter, has two, three, or four repeats , while the 
number of repeats on the ciroumferenoe of the 
copper cylinder is still greater. A third method 
of engraving, which has now largely superseded the 
foregoing, is that of etching, in conjunction with the 
peiitugraph or pantograph system of transferring 
the design to the copper roller. The roller, being 
coated uniformly with a bituminous varnish, has 
the pattern traced on the varnish in the pentagraph 
machine by a set of diamond points, and it is then 
submitted for a verj brief period to the action of 
nitric acid In the parts where the pattern has 
been traced the varnish is removed, there the 
copper is speedily attacked by the acid, and the 
jiattern is thus etched upon it After removing the 
varnish the roller is readv for printing 

'I’he cylmder j>rintin<f viachine consists of a large 
central iron diuin, around which are arrangei!^ (SLie 
or more engraved copjier rollers, according to the 
number of colonifi to be pp ited Himultaneously. 
Each roller is piovn* id w.th the means of making 
several adjuBtnit.ni s, in order to determine the 
exact })()sition of tlu colour which it prints The 
C) ntia! <lrum ih wra))ji( d with cloth, and it is further 
piovuled with an nullesH blank(‘t and back-cloth, so 
us to jiresent a yielding suifooe to the printing 
rolleis The cloth to be printed passi's from a roll 
hi bind the inadniu, louiid the ctntral drum, in a 
tiglitlv-stietched condition, while the several print- 
ing rollers pi ess forcibly against it Each roller os 
It revolves 18 fed with colour from a small trough 
In low, the superfluous colour being strapod off the 
plain suiface of the roller by means of a sharp- 
edged steel blade, or ‘doctor’, thus leaving the 
colour only m the engraved jxirtions As the 
rollers thus chargt d with i ok ur press against the 
cloth the latter absorbs or withdraws the colour 
from the engiaving, and tlu jiuttern is thus trans- 
ferretl to the calico By this machine as mueb 
work can be jeerforme d in three minutes as could 
be done by block printing in six hours After the 
cloth has received the impression from the rollers it 
pa-sses over a senes of sti am-heated flat iron chests, 
or cylinders, and is thus dried 

In close connection wuth the printing-machine 
department is the so-called colour-house or colour- 
shop, where the solutions of colouring matters are 
suitably thickened and made ready for the printer. 
'I'he colour house is provided w'lth numerous steam- 
lu-ated copper ])ans, so arranged on Bupf>ortB that 
they c.an be readily turned over for emptyin or 
cleaning The colour - mixtures are stirred with 
wooden blades by hand, or by mechanical agitators, 
and carefully strained through cloth before use. 
■^riie thickening of the colour solutions witli starch, 
flour, gum, dextrin, albumen, &c , is neiCessary to 
prevent the spreading of the colour by capillary 
attraction beyond the printed parts, and thus ensure 
sharp and neat impressions. Near the colour-house 
18 a well-appointed chemical laboratory, and a drug- 
room containing the store of colouring matters, 
dyewood-extracts, thickenings, chemicals, Ac. 

The varions classes or styl^ of oalico-prints Me- 
usually arranged either according to the chief dye- 
stuffs employed or their mode of application. 
of these primary styles may bo further separated 
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ioto sabdivisions, of which the most important are 
the and revUt styles, which refer to the 

^sanner in which the pattern is produced. The 
following include the chief styles of cal^co-prtnts at 
present in vogue • — 

Madder Style is so named because the 
-<ihie{ dye-stuff formerly employed in it was madder. 
Thla dye-stuff belongs to the class of so-called 
inordant-colour^ descril'td m the article Dyking, to 
which tht leader is referred Such d\e stuffs are 
worthh SB if employed alnne by the (“ahco-priilter, 
and ordv furnish useful colours if applied m C(tn- 
junction with certain metallic salts or vwrdants, of 
which tlu' chief ones here eni]jlovi'd are the ac'etates 
of aluminium and iron At first the pattern is 
printed on tlie whit(' calico with these or similai 
mordants alone, and only after they have been suit- 
ably fived IS tlie madder or otln r similar colouring 
matter apjdied in the d^ e-liath, where for the hrst time 
the desired coloured pattern apjicars The aluminium 
rnoidant Melds led or pink, iron yields purple or 
black, a mixture of iron and aluminium yields 
chocolate, &c The fixing of the mordant after 
printing and drjmg is effected by passing the 
punted calico through the so called ayi ntif-mai'Jnnr, 
a large chamber suitably heated and charged with 
moisture, where the acetic acid of the printed 
mordants is driven off, leaving the aluminium salt 
m an insoluble form on the calico A nioie com- 
plete fixing of the mordant is suhsecpiently effected 
by passing the fabric through solutions containing 
silicate or arseniate of soda, and a final w-ashing 
completes its prep.iration for dyeing The dye- 
ing operation consists in boiling the fabric in a 
solution or decoction of the recjuisite (l\e- stuff 
After dyeing, the stained imprinted portions are 
cleanssed and purified, while the printed colours 
are rendered more brilliant by washing, soaping, 
chlormg, &c Variety of effect is produced by 
punting the same fabric two or three times with 
various designs {jirint, cover, }Kid) before jirocetd- 
ing to the agciing, &;c If in the first instance a 
])ortion of the ]iattern is jirinted with lime juic'c 
^citric acidl, it resists or prevents tht hxing of the 
mordants applied o\cr it in the second and third 
printings, ami tlie pait remains umUod and appears 
as a so-called resist- uliiti In a similar manner 
stannous chloride, mixed wuth aluminium acetate 
before printing, lesists the fixing of iron mordants 
printed over the aluminium mordant, and a nsist- 
red pattern under a purple cover is obtained, pre- 
suming madder to be the dye-stuff employed 
Alizarin now replaces the maddcT formerly used, 
and similar variegatod effecta are obtained if other 
mordant dye-stuffs are employed, e.g cochineal, 
ciuercitron bark, &c Formerly a preparation of 
madder termed garancine was largely employed, 
and gave nsc' to the Garoncine Style, in which the 
colours were fuller and darker, the prevailing hues 
being browns, chocolates, drabs, &c Since the 
range of colours yielded in the madder style is 
limited, additional colours, ejj green, blue, yellow', 
may be printed in by block after dyeing, <tc , 
and are fixed by steam mg. If the whole fabric is 
evenly impregnated with mordant by means of a 
'padding -machine’ and dried, and then a pattern 
IS printed over the mordant with lime-juice, the 
mordant is removed or discharged in the printed 
parts, and remains white m the subsequent dyeing 
Such a print would be termed a Padded Style with 
diseharge-U'hite. 

Steam, Style —Many colouring matters, differing 
from each other widely m character, are fixed by 
the operation of steainmg instead of by dyeing, so 
that this style is somewhat varied in oWacter. 


Ordinary steam -colours consist of a thickened mix- 
ture of dyewood - extract and mordant, with the 
addition of assistant metallic salts and acids. The 
mixture is printed upon the white calico, which, after 
drying, is exposed from a half to one hour in closed 
chambers to the action of steam. This steaming 
opeiation effects the combination of the colou^-ing 
matter and mordant, and the colour is thus devel- 
oped and at the same time fixed upon the calico. 
Dlack IS produced wuth logw'ood - extract and 
(.liromium acetate, scarlet is produced with cochi- 
neal-extract and stannous chloride The prints are 
washed and dried after steaming, the colours being 
usually bright, but not very fast Steam-colours, 
fast to light and soaj), are obtained in a similar 
manner by printing mixtures of alizarin and allied 
colouring matters with mordants, and then steaming 
These are used in the so-called Madder J^xtraet or 
Stiam Alr.arin Styh , iii which red, pink, jmrple, Ac , 
a] (pear In the Pn/vieiLt Styh use is in.ide of pig- 
ments, le insoluble colouied mineral i)ow(lers, eg 
ultiamarine blue, chroiin yellow, (Tiiignet’s green, 
itc ’J’liese are mixed wuth a solution of egg or 
blood albumen, printed, and steamed ’J’lie alluimen 
coagulates on sttaming, and thus adheies hrmlv to 
tlu eloth, .it the same time inclosing the pigments 
within the coagiiliim Such colours are f.ist to light 
and soap, and in.ty therefore be jirinted simul- 
taneouslv with the stc'ain-ali/ann-coloins for the 
jiroduction of x.u legated fast prints Another 
cla.ss of colonis are tlu so-called Aiasic - colours, 
e r/ magenta aniline blue, iti I’lieir solutions 
may also be thickened with albumen, jinnted, and 
steamed, to give fast steam -colours It is more 
usual, howexer, to juint a mixture of the thickened 
colour solution and tannic acud, and to pass the 
stc allied j)nnt through a boiling solution of tartar- 
emetic By this ine.ins an insoluble colour-lake 
(tannate of antiinony and colour base) is fixed on 
tlu' calico, which is fast to soajiiug, but not to light 
Basic-colours applied in this manner are now' very 
usualh punted along with the steam-alizarm-col- 
ours, in-tc ad of pigments thickened with albumen, and 
variegated f.ast pnnts are thus oblained Loose pig- 
ment colours are Kiaic-colours thickened with starch 
oi gum tr.igac anth only, and then steamed Ruch 
prints do not even stand washing with cold water 
Turley-oed Style — In this style use is made of 
the f.o t that Turkev-ied is at once bleached by the 
action of chlorine Plain dyed Turkey-red calico 
18 printed with tartaric acid, dried, and passed 
through a solution of bleaching-powder In the 
printed parts chlorine gas is evolved, the red is de- 
stroyed, and a white-discharge pattern is produced 
A blue pattern results if Prussian -blue is added 
to the printing mixture , yellow is obtained if a lead 
salt is added, and the fabric is afterwards passed 
thiough bichromate of potash solution, whereby 
yellow chromate of lead is produced, green results 
from a mixture of the blue and yellow ; black is 
jinnted direct These and other discharge-colours 
may also be obtained by other methods 

Indigo Style — Of the numerous indigo styles in 
use it 18 only possible to refer to one or two of the 
most important. Indigo-blue patterns on a white 
ground are obtained by printing a thickened mix- 
ture of finely-ground indigo and caustic soda on 
white calico previously impregnated with glucose. 
A subsequent steaming reduces the indigo to indigo- 
white. and causes it to penetrate the fibre, while 
a final washing oxidizes, regenerates, and fixes the 
colour A rennt-whiU pattern on a blue ground is 
obtained by first printing upon the white oalioo a 
resist-paste composed of gjim or flour, China-olftj, 
sulphate of copper, Ac. When the printed oalioo is 
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dyed in the indigo- vat the paste resists the entrance 
of the colour, partly in a mechanical and partly in a 
chemical manner, hence the blue is only fined in 
those parts which are unprotected by the paste, after 
the removal of which by washing the white pattern 
appears Various resist-colours, eg yellow, green, 
&c , are obtained by the addition of different chemi- 
cals to the paste and altering the after-processes 
A disclmn-ie- white pattern on a blue ground is ob- 
tained by punting on plain indigo-blue-dyed calico 
a solution of bichromate of potash thickened with 
gum, and then passing the fabiic through a solution 
containing sulphuric and oxalic acids During this 
passage there is liberated, in the printed parts onK, 
ohroniic acid, which at once oxidizes and destrovs 
the blue, producing tho desired white jiatiern 
iJoloured-diachartfi' patterns are product tl m a 
hiinilar manner^b\ employing albumen instead of 
gum-thickening, and adding to the printing mixture 
such pigments as are nrit affected by acid, r g ver- 
milion, chrome yellow, (Juignet s green, &c 

BroiLzr — Manganese blown or bion/e is 

decolourized bv reducing agents, hence uhifi dib- 
cluiige patterns on a bronze ground are obtained by 
printing plain mangaiiest-brovvn-d\ed calico with a 
mixtvae of htannous cbloiidc and oxalic acid, and 
then steaming i’ofotirtd-dischan/c patterns are 
obtained if colouring matters are added to the 
printing mixture which are not affected hy icdutmg 
agents, ()r which even re(iuire stannous (hlotide as 
a mordant to develop the colour, r (/ I’russian-bhu , 
chiome yellow, IVisian beriv \ellow, I'ra/il-wood 
pink, safranine, acridine oiangi , itc 

Andint Black IStglt — Aniline black being a pro- 
duct of the oxidation of aniline, {i.itterns in this 
colour on a wliite giound are obtained by printing 
a thickened solution of aniline hydiochloiide con- 
taining the oxidizing agent, sudiuin chlorate, and a 
salt of copper or vanadium Wlien the printed 
fabric 18 sliglitlv steamed or t'xjiosed to a moist, 
warm atmosplure, the impression, which is at hrst 
devoid of ctikuir, gradually’ becomes d.irl^ green, and 
this by a final treatment with an alkaline solution, 
soap, &c , changes at once to a rich black 'I'he 
colour 18 extremely fast to light, alkalis, acids, &c , 
and it 18 largely employed bv the printer, both 
alone and in conjunction witli dved <tr steam 
colours. Tfie development of tho black duiing tlie 
ageing or oxidizing process only occurs in the pie 
Bence of a mineral acid, hence rcmst-whitrs are 
obtained by first printing the design on the white 
calico with thickened solutions of substances of an 
alkaline or reducing character, or salts of organic 
acids, e.g acetate of soda, and then printing or pad- 
ding overall with the aniline-black mixture, ageing, 
steaming, &c. Where tlie design is printed the 
alkalinity entirely prevents the development of the 
black Pigment colours thickenr-d with albumen, 
also certain benzidine colours, e g chloramine orang’e, 
containing an admixture of i-halk, acetate of 
soda, &c., are largely employed in this manner 
These reiiat-colours may also be printed immediately 
after the application of the aniline-black mixture, 
before the development of the colour by ageing 
Azo Colour Style — As explained in the article 
Dtkino, the so-called insoluble -azo -colours result 
from the interaction of an azo compound and a 
phenol. Two methods of pnntiiig based upon this 
principle are employed One method is to print the 
design with a thickened solution of ^-iiaphthol on 
the white calico, and then pass the fabric through a 
very cold solution of the azo compound {devdoping- 
balA), when the design at once appears in a colour 
oorresponding to the azo compound employed. 
Another method is to print the design with a 


thickened solution of the azo compound upon 
calico which has been previously impregnated with 
a solution of sodium -naphthol and dried; in this 
case the colour of the design is developed in the 
moment of impression. The necessary azo com- 
pounds are obtained by the action of nitrous Mid 
on salts of amido substances, e.g. paranitraniline, 
naphthylainine, nitrotoluidine, dianisidine, &o., 
each of which yields a distinct colour, bright-red, 
claret red, orange, blue, &c. The naphthol-prepared 
cloLli ami also tlie a/o compounds are somewhat 
unstable, so that this style is not successfully 
printed without considerable care and attention, 
'riie insoluble azo-colours, also the direct-colours or 
benzulme colours (see Dyfino), are capable of fur- 
nicbing dischargf-jiatterns, since, in common with 
the azo Ktlonrs generally, they are readily decom- 
posed and dcsLioyed under the influence of reducing 
igeiits It suthcLS to print calico dyed with these 
coiourh, I (/ benzojiiirpurinc, chiysophenine, benzo- 
a/iiiine, Mikado liiown, &c , with a mixture con- 
t.uiiing staiiiious acelat* , zinc powder, or other 
himilar rediu iiig a^eiit, and then steam the printed 
fabiie. to obtain v fiite-d ,Kcharge patterns. If there 
be addeil to tie i)rinting mixture such mordants 
and colouring m.itteis as are not affected by reduc- 
ing agents, I 7 s.diunine, aur 

rulatntd •di.'icha/aa^ are obtained, exactly as In the- 
Bion/e Myle M.n.y of the lienzuline colours may 
also be printed diner on vrhite calico to furnish 
coloured designs, but tin prints obtained in this 
manner aie not jiarticubirly t.ist to w'asliing 

The luhriiLe variety of patterns anil colour com- 
binations, as well as the numerous rnetliods of their 
prodiK tion and tlie enorniouH amount of detail oon- 
neitod theiewitli, lender it imjiossible to give 
w’ltliin the liuiitK of this article evm an approxi- 
mation to a (h tailed account of the art of the 
cahto printer, vvhieh can certainly be regarded as 
one of the most ingenious, interesting, and beauti- 
ful of the induhtiial arts 

(’ALK-UT, a seaport of India, presidency of 
Madras, on the Malabar coast, 6 miles north of 
lieypur, in the muKt of exLinsive palm groves It 
IB an important place, with various public offices 
and instibutioiiH, including court-house, custom- 
house, lunatic asylum, Anglican, Lutheran, and 
lloinan Catholu inissions, municipal and other 
schools, barracks, lighthouse, &c The town dates 
from the thiiteeiith century, and was the first port 
111 India visited hv Kuropeans It was from the 
name of this placi* that tho w’ord calirowoM derived. 
Vasco da (iaina visited it in 1 498, and in 1610 
Allmquerijue wrecked the town In 1766 Oalicut 
was taken by H viler All, and in 1790 it fell into the 
hands of the British t'ardainoms, teak, sandal- 
wood, pepjier, and wax are the principal exports. 
Pop m 1891, bh.07^, in 1901, 75,510. 

CALIF and CALIFATE See ('alifW. 

CALIFORNIA, one of the United States of 
America, on the Pacific coast, and bounded on the 
kind Bide by Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, and Mexico 
(here the territory of Lower California); area, 
155,930 sipiare miles The coast is generally/ nigged 
and precipitous, and presents few good har^urs for 
Its extent, which is above 9° of lat. On the a. p«rt 
of the coast are a few islands. California is natur- 
ally divided into two districts of unequal size and 
of markedly different character, by the Sierra Ne- 
vada, a ridge of mountains which forms the eastern 
limit of the northern portion of tlie country, but in.' 
the south traverses it almost centrally. The western 
district consists of one great and several smaller 
valleys, all nearly parallel to the coast and to eaola 
other, with many minor transverse valleys formed by" 
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r * of ths ohief mountain ranges It is bounded on | 
St ihroaghout by the Sierra Nevada, or snowy 
which, proceeding from Oregon, takes a direo- 
tioD irenerally southward, though somewhat tortuous, 
paraUel to, and about ICO miles from the coast, and 
imites ii^lat 34" 30' n. with a lower and nearly par- 
allel range to the w , called the Coast Range, both 
afterwards constituting one chain w’hich, running 
farther south, forms the peninsula of Old California. 
The whole south-eastern portion of the state is and 
and barren, here being situated the Mohave Desert, 
Death Valiev, and the Colorado Desert The general 
height of the Sierra Nevada range vanes from 7000 to 
1 1,000 feet The highest poition lies between 35" 30' 
and 3S°, Mount Whitney being 14,8'<8 feet Active 
volcanic agencies have at one time been at work in 
this district. Mount Shasta and other peaks are ex- 
tinct volcanoes, containing numerous craters The 
lava in the neighbourhood of Shasta covers an arta 
of 10,000 square miles, and is estimated to be 10,000 
feet deep The formation of the district, to a con- 
siderable extent, is granitic, though trap and other 
Igneous rocks occupy much of the upper and lower 
valley of the Sacramento, as well as a large extent of 
all the N. part of the country The Coast Range — a 
comparatively low ndge of heights, but containing 
several peaks of considerable elevation — originates 
near the Oregiui frontier, takes a southerly direction, ■ 
parallel to, and at an average distance of 50 miles vv 
from the Sierra Nevada, with w'hich it unites, as above 
noted, in lat 34" 30' N., it is formed chiefly of creta- 
ceous rocks, w'hich contain coal, quicksilver, and other 
minerals Between these two ranges lies the great 
valleyof the Sacramento, and thatof the San J(»aquin, 
together 500 miles 1< mg West of the Coast Range are 
other lower ranges of hills, also generally parallel to 
the coast, forming valleys, each named from the stream 
which waters it The N. part of the great valley 
between the two principal ranges is watered by the 
Sacramento, which flows 8 through a course of up- 
wards of 300 miles, receiving numerous affluents 
from the Sierra Nevada, and near the centre of the 
state, along with the San Joaquin, falls into Suisun 
Bay, an arm of that of San Francisco It vanes in 
width from 200 to 300 yards, and is navigable for 
about 150 miles Its principal tributaries are the 
American, Feather (which receives the Yuba and 
Bear), Butte, Pit, and other rivers. The 8 part of 
the valley is watered by the San Joaquin, which rises 
in the Sierra Nevada, flows N for about 260 miles, and 
along with the Sacramento falls into Suiauii Bay, os 
already stated. It is navigable for 100 miles From 
the head of the valley it receives the waters of the 
Tulare swamp, and like the Sacramento, numerous 
tributaries ; ^1 tlie ohief affluents of ^th rivers 
descending from the Sierra Nevada. Its principal 
affluents, some of which are also navigable to a cer- 
tain extent, are the Merced, navigable for 20 miles, 
with the famous Yosemite Valley on its upper course, 
Tuolumnes, Stanislaus, Calaveras, Mokeluranes, and 
Cosemnea. The Klamath flows from Oregon through 
the N.W. comer of the state, and the Buenaventura, 
flowing N through a valley w. of the coast range, 
falls into Monterey Bay. The principal lakes are 
Tulare, Tahoe, Honey, Goose, and Clear Lake. The 
Bay of San Francisco, forming the most capacious 
ha^Miur on the Pacific coast, is divided into two arms 
—San Pablo and its <»ntinuation Suisun Bay, and 
the Bay of San Francisco proper. Altogether it is 
about 60 milee in length, 14 broad, and with a coast- 
Imeof 276 milee. It is connected with the ocean by 
a strait about 2 miles wide, and from 6 to 7 long, 
breaking through a range of low mountaina, and called 
the Gulden Gate. The city of San Francisco stands on 
the K.w. shore of the southern arm. The northern 


arm, San Pablo, is united by the Strait of Carquinez 
with Suisun Bay. Other bays are Humboldt, Mon- 
terey, De loB Esteros, San Pedro and San Diego. 

and other Minerals — Archsean rocks con- 
stitute the bulk of the Sierra Nevada, but in many 
places volcanic rocks protrude, and along the western 
slopes the formations are Jurassic. The Coast Range 
IS mainly cretaceous, and in the valley there are ex- 
ten.Kive formations of more recent date The minerals 
of the state are of great importance. Copper is 
found in many parts of the state, and the ore is 
frequently rich, but except in one or two districts 
the expenses of management have hitherto pre- 
vented it from being worked extensively The quick- 
silver mines of New Almaden, Napa, Mirabel, and 
elsewhere produce neaily all of this metal found in 
the United States Lead, tin, antimony, and cobalt 
are found, as well as other minerals, which are not 
yet extensively worked Coal is found in most of 
the coast counties, but is not of first-rate quality, 
and the extent of the coal-fields has not yet been 
determined Sulphur is abundant, marble of a 
variety of grains, and precious stones, including 
opals and diamonds, sandstone, and granite are to 
bo met with Silver is usually found along with 
gold, and there are separate veins, but they have 
not yet pioved very profitable Salt is largely 
manufactured from sea- water, and petroleum is 
abundantly produced in Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
and Ventura counties. Gold, however, is so plenti- 
ful, that less attention has been ^'^aid to baser 
minerals The gold is found in various slates con- 
taining veins of (|uartz, and in Inpogene or primary 
rocks, that have been protruded through them, in 
the Sierra Nevada, both N. and 8 of the junction of 
the Coast Range, and in the alluvial de[)()sits of the 
rivers The earliest discoveries w'ere naturally con- 
fined to the placer g<dd, as the latter is called The 
miiiingmethods were at first very simple, but gradually 
more efficient machinery was introduced The first 
source, however, above indicated — the living rock — 
must be the permanent source of supply , for it is in 
the nature of auriferous alluvial deposit's to be ulti- 
mately exhausted— a fact of which plenty of evi- 
dence 18 afforded by the gold-washings of Brazil 
and other countries Alluvial deposits are found 
in the great valley along the rivers Sacramento, 
Joaquin, and their affluents from the Sierra Ne- 
vada; on the river Klamath and its tributaries, 
and probably on many others They consist of 
silt, clay, and gravel or shingle , the last often 
containing numerous large stones, rendering the 
labour of removing them to get at the clay and small 
detritus very great The most important dejioaits 
are m the Sierra Nevada, from Mariposa to Downie- 
ville Rich deposits are also found near Shasta, 
Weaverville, and Yreka. On the coast mountains 
gold has been found at various points, but the yield 
has not been large. The metal is found in the form 
of dust, or of small grains, in smaller quantity in the 
surface deposits on the banks, or in the beds of the 
streams , and in greater abundance in the lower and 
firmer deposits, and in greatest abundance (at least 
on the San Joaquin) next the slate on which these 
deposits frequently rest ; the gold, from its weight, 
apparently always seeking the lowest stratum. The 
metal is obtained by washing the alluvium, till all 
the earthy matter is floated off, when the gold is 
found left at the bottom of the vessel New dis- 
coveries of gold still continue to be made, but not 
BO rapidly as the old supplies are exhausted. In the 
period between 1848 and 1892, gold to the value of 
about £260,000,000 was obtained; the mazimum 

P roduction, that in 1853, amounted to £18,000,000. 
n 1897 gold to the value of £3,766,000 was obtained. 
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Cliviate — Ab is natural in a country of such ex- 
tent and BO diversified, California possessea several 
varieties of climate. Generally speaking, it may be 
esteemed genial and mild , and the year may be 
divided into a dry and a more or less wet season — 
there being scarcely any frost, and rarely snow, 
excepting on the mountains The rain falls mostly 
from December to May, and the north is wetter than 
the south Near the coast fogs often prevail from 
May to September, and keep the summer cool, but 
aoiitli of 3r>" fogs are rare on the coaMt, and the sum- 
mer heat 18 great At Sacramento the temperature 
in summer sometimes reaches 110°, and in the rainy 
season it seldom falls below 40° At San Francisco, 
on the other hand, only a few da\8 in summer are 
uncomfortably warm The heat in th<‘ \ alleys is 
frequently oppressive, not being tempered by the 
sea-breezes , and in the Colorado Desert the heat is 
intense, ('ll! the slopes of the Sierra Nevada much 
snow and rain are experienced at tinier, the summers 
being cool, and the winters often ^ever* Los An- 
gdcH, San Diego, and some others plaeea are recom- 
mended for consumptives 

Zoolo()y and Botanij — Among the mammals are 
th(* grizzly, the black, and the brown bear, skunk, 
badger, racoon, marten, cougar, jaguar, lynx, moun- 
tain cats, gray wolves, coyotes, several kinds of fox, 
the elk and otlier ajieciew of deer, the big-horn, 
Jh species of bats, and some 60 rodents, including 
the prairie-sijuiricl The seal, aea-lioii, sea-t lephant, 
and sea otter aie found m tin sea, the otter, beaver 
.ind mink in tlu streams Tlie birds comprise about 
3.60 species Among other birds aie the turkey, quail, 
and partridge, the Califoinian (juail and jiartridge 
being beautiful birds Salmon are numerous in the 
rneiH Snakes, among which is the rattlesnake, and 
li/ards of various kinds are met with There are 
over 100 hpecies of forest trees, of which forty are ever- 
green We may mention the white oak, the evergreen 
oak, cypresses, cedars, and lofty pines, among w’hich 
the Pi7iu8 Lamhrrtiana (red-w'ood) attains a height 
of upwards of 200 feet This is surpassed by the 
Sequoia gignutea, the famous mammoth-tree of 
California, restricted to the western slope of the 
Sierra ]<dowers are abundant, beautiful, and fra- 
grant, and there are various nutritious grasses 

Agriculture, Commerce, drr — From the uncer- 
tainty of ihe rains, and the great droughts of sum- 
mer, agriculture must always, in California, def>end 
much upon irrigation Great irrigation canals have 
already been constructed, and large schemes for the 
general irrigation of the great valleys are contem- 
plated. Wheat IS by far the most important cereal 
cultivated in California, and the yield gives a large 
quantity both of grain and flour for export, much of 
this being carried to Britain Tobacco, hops, and 
flax are grown, but not very largely The culti- 
vation of semi-tropical fruits has b^n carried to 
a great extent, and the orange groves and vineyards 
of California are famous Indeed, the fruits are 
most varied, including apples, pears, plums, figs, 
oranges, lemons, peaches, apricots, olives, almonds, &c 
Immense quantities of fruit are exported from the 
state. The production of wine is now often more 
than 30,000,000 gallons annually, besides brandy 
Cattle, horses, and moles are bred. Immense flocks 
of sheep are reared, and much wool is exported. 

The extensive export trade by sea, consisting 
chiefly in wheat and flour, wool, tinned fruits, tinned 
salmon, wine, &o., is carried on almost exclasively 
at San Franoisoo. Wheat and flour are annually 
exported to the value of between £3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000. The chief imports are raw silk, sngar, 
ooal, coffee, tea, rice. The manufactures inclnde 
macfaineiy, leather and leather goods, woollens. 


flour, silks, ohemioals, &c. California It interaeoted 
with various lines of railway, and it has now ample 
means of oommunication with the Fastern States. 
The principal town and port, but not the capital, is 
San Franoisco. The seat of the legislature is at 
Sacramento City. Of the other towns the my t impor- 
tant are Los Angeles, Oakland, San Jos^ Sui Diego. 

PopuLationy Education, drc. — The Spanish Cali- 
foiiiians are now a small section of the community 
The Indian population, now few and scattered, 
seems at one time to have been great, as evidenced 
by the remains of numerous villages in the ^;reat 
valley "J'he main part of the population is of 
English blood, and chiefly of United States origin, 
though almost every nation has its representatives 
'Flu immigration of Chinese has been restricted by 
legislative enactment Higher education is pro- 
vided m the University of California, at Berkeley, 
9 miles from San Fiancisco, the Leland vStanfonJ 
Junior University, normal schools, colleges, semi- 
nanes for women, &c Common school education 
IS free, the expenditure being met by state land 
giants, munitipal and district taxes, (fee The Liok 
()b^(*rvatory on Mount Hamilton possesses one of 
the hugest ref i acting telescopes m the world. In 
1800 the population was 379,994, in 1880, 864,694. 
In ISMO it vMi-. I 208,130, including 12,366 Indittfis, 
and 7l.<tf>t) Chilli'S^, in 1900 the total waa 1,486,068. 
Till Roman C’atholica are the most numerous as a 
nligioiis bod), and ...ext to thoiis come the Metho- 
dists, Eiusiopalinii^. I'rf sbytonans, Baptists, &c. 

I/istoTij -- California was discovered by the 
Sjianiaids, and its shores were examined by Ca- 
1 nllo in 1542 In 1578 it was visited bv Sir F. 
I>rake, who gave it the name of New Albion. In 
1002 Sebastian Viscayno touched at Monterey, and 
proclaimed the neighbouring country to be Spanish 
territory In 1768 Upper California was occupied 
In an expedition sent from Mexico, and colonized 
b\ the establishment of miHsion-stations under the 
Franciscans In 1822, California, along with the 
rest of Mexico, became independent of Spain, but 
the authority of Mexico fiver it was latterly very 
loose War having ansen between Mexico and the 
Lfnited States, the latter o( copied California, which 
in 1848 was ceded by Mexico (with a much greater 
area than the present state) In 1848 it became 
known that the country was rich in gold, and soon 
after multitudes began to arrive from all quarters; 
so that in four years the population numbered about 
260,000 Such an influx of fieople brought many 
lawless characters , robbery and murder became 
frequent Lynch law was in many places set up, 
and vigilance committees established In 1849 the 
people adopted a regular government, and California 
was admitted as a state of the Union in 1860, since 
which time its progress has been very remarkable. 

CALIFORNIA, Gulf of, a gulf on the w. coast 
of North America, in Mexico, lying between the 
peninsula of Lower California and the mainland of 
Mexico. It 18 about 700 miles long, and, thlx>u^ 
most of its length, is leas than 100 miles wide. It 
receives the nver Colorado at its northern extremity, 
contains numerous islands and shoals, and is of 
difficult navigation 

CALIFORNIA, Loweb or Old, a territory of 
the Repubbe of Mexico, forming a peninsula in the 
Pacific Ocean, united on the v: to the oontinent. 
from which it is separated on the s., throughout its 
entire length, by the Gulf of California (see pre- 
ceding art). It is about 760 miles in length, and 
in different places 30, 60, 90, and 160 milee wide. 
The coast forms many capes, bays, and havens, and 
IS fringed by namerons islands. A chain of moun- 
tains extends throughout, of which the greafoat 
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ku/^fiA id from 4S00 to 4900 feet above the sea, the 
litter befrag the height attained by its culminating 
pohtty Oerro de la Giganta The chain is almost 
<leelltiita of vegetation, having only here and there a 
few atunted trees or shrul^s It has a single volcano, 
and pnametiniii distinct traces of v olcanic origin The 
foot of tte range is covered with cactuses of remark- 
able file. Some of the hollows, where the soil is 
formed of decomposed lava, are tolerably fertile On 
the plo-ina the soil IB often of the ru-hest quality, and 
whmi the advantage of irrigation can be obtained, 
rauee the most abundant crojts, but this adv'antage 
often fails, owing to the great deficiency of water 
seldom falls in summer, and the streams are 
very insignificant ITie climate vanes much accord- 
ing to locality On the coast of the Pacific the tem- 
perature ranges in summer from 58° to 71 , the sky 
u peculiarly clear, and perfectly cloudless, except 
towards sunset, the tmts of which are remarkable for 
variety and lieauty At a distauce from the coast, 
where the sea breeze is not enjoyed, the summer 
heat 18 excessive The pnncipal vegetable products 
are maize, manioc, wheat, grapes, oranges, lemons, 
pine apples, and many other varieties of the finest 
fruits In the valleys horHes, sheep, and cattle are 
reared successfully The fish on the coast are very 
abundant, and a pearl-fishery was long very siioceas- 
fully earned on Gold-imniiig is als<» earned on with 
considerable success La Paz, in the south, is the 
capital (pop 6000) , Ensenada, in the norLli, is a 
rising port California was explored by order of 
Cortez in 1532-83 It was visited by the celebrated 
navigator Drake, who gave it the name of New 
Albion. In 1642 the Jesuits formed tstablishmeiits 
upon it, built village'-, and civilized the natives 
On their expulsion the missions were earned on by 
the DoniinicanH Population (1895), 42,246, of whom 
perhaps a half ate Indians 
CALIGULA, Catus C.^sar Augustus Germani- 
OUS, son of Gemianicus and Agrippina, was bom 
A,D 12, in the camp at Antium, and brought up 
among the legions Here he received from the sol- 
diers the surname of Caligula, on account of his 
wearing the caliga, a kind of little boots In use a- 
mong them He understood so well how to insinu- 
ate himself into the good graces of Tiberius, that he 
not only escaped the cruel fate of his parents, and 
brothers, and sisters, but was even loaded with 
honours Whether, as some winters inform us, he 
removed Tiberms out of the w^ay by slow poison, is 
uncertain When the latter was alxiut to die he 
appointed, according to Suetonius, Caligula, and the 
son of Dnisus, Tibenus Neix), heirs of the empire 
But Cahgula, universally beloved for the sake of his 
father Germanicus, was able, without difficulty, to 
obtain sole possession of the throne Home received 
him joyfully, and the distant provinces echoed his 
welcome His first actions were just and noble 
l^e interred, m the most honourable manner, the 
remains of bis mother and of his brother Nero, net 
free all state prisoners, recalled the banished, and 
forbade all prosecutions for treason He conferred 
on the magistrates free and independent power 
Although the wrill of Tibenus had been declared by 
the senate to be null and void, he fulfilled every 
article of it, with the exception only of that above- 
mentioned When he was chosen consul he took his 
unde, Claudius, as his colleague Thus he distin- 
guished the first eight months of his reign by many 
msfifnammous actions, when he feU sick After hw 
iwvery, by a most unexpected alteration, which has 
Ijiven good grounds to suspect his sanity, he suddenly 
■bowed himself the most cruel and unnatural of 
ty^ts. The most exquisite torture served him for 
enjoyments. During his meals he caused criminals. 


and even innocent persons, to be stretched on the 
rack and beheaded the most respectable persone 
were daily executed. In the madness of his arro- 
gance he even considered himself a god, and caused 
the honours to be paid to him which were paid to 
Apollo, to Mars, and even to Jupiter He also 
showed himself in public with the attributes of 
Venus and of other goddesses He built a temple to 
his own divinity At one time he wished that the 
whole Roman people had but one head, that he might 
be able to cut it off at one blow. He frequently 
repeated the words of an old poet, ‘Oderint dum 
metuant’ — let them hate so long as they fear 
He squandered the public money with almost in- 
credible prodigality One of his greatest follies 
was the building of a bridge between Baiee and 
Puteob (Puzzuob), m order that be might be able to 
boast of marchmg ovei the sea on dry land He had 
it covered with earth, and houses built on it, and 
then rode over it lu triumph He gave a banquet in 
the middle of the bridge, and to celebrate this great 
achievement ordered numbers of the spectators whom 
he had minted, to be thrown mto the sea On his 
return, he entered Rome in triumph, because, as he 
said, he had conquered nature herself After this, 
he made prejuirations for an expedition against the 
Germans, passed with more than 200,000 men over 
the Rhine, but returned after he bail travelled a few 
miles, and that without hainng seen an enemy Such 
was his tenor, that, when he came to the nver, and 
found the bndge obstructed by the oflow'd upon it, 
he caused himself to be passed over the heads of the 
soldiers He then went to Gaul, which he plundered 
wnth unexampled rapacity Not content with the 
considerahle booty thus obtamed, he sold all the pro- 
perty of both his bisters, Agni>pma and Li villa, whom 
he banished He also sold the furniture of the old 
court, the clothes of Marcus Antonmus, of Augustus, 
Agnjqiina &c Before he left Gaul, he declared his 
mtention of going tc» Britain Ho collected his army 
on the coast, embarked in a magnihcent gaUey, but 
returned w'hen he had haidly left the land, drew up 
hiH forces, ordered the signal for battle to be sounded, 
and commanded the soldiers to fill their pockets and 
helmets wnth shells, while he cried out, ‘This booty, 
ravished from the sea, is fit for my palace and the 
capitol'’ When he returned to Rome, he was desi- 
rou-i of a triumph on account of his achievements, 
but contented himself with an ovation Discon- 
tented with the senate, he resolved to destroy the 
greater part of the members, and the most distin- 
guished men of Rome This is proved by two books 
which were found after his death, wherem the names 
of the prosciibed w'ere noted down, and of which one 
was entitled Gladiue (Sw'ord), and the other PugiUut 
^Dagger) He became reconciled to the senate again 
when he found it worthy of him He supported* 
public brothels and gammg honses, and received 
himself the entrance money of the visitors His 
horse, named Jncitatus, was his favourite This ani- 
mal had a house and a servant, and was fed from 
marble Emd gold Caligula had caused him to be- 
admitted mto the college of his priests, and was desi- 
rous of makmg him a consul also. He even had the 
intention of destroying the poems of Homer, and was 
on the pomt of removing the works and imagee of 
Virgil and Livy from ^ libraries: those of the 
former, because he was destitute of genius and learn- 
ing , those of the latter, because he was not to be 
depended upon as a historian. Caligula’s morals 
were, from his youth upward, oomipt ; ha had oom- 
mitted incest with all his edst^ After he had mAr- 
ned and repudiated several wivea, Ceaonia retained 
a permanent hold on his affections. A nuidlber of 
oonspirators, at the bead of whom wan Clusroa amV 
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Cornelius Sabinus, both tribanes of the praetorian 
cohorts, murdered him in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, and the fourth of his tyrannical reign, which 
thus lasted from A.n 37 to 41. 

CALIPERS, Caupeb Compasses, a sort of com- 
passes with arched legs, used to take the diameter 
of any round body, as of shot or shells, the bore of 
ordnance, the thickness of timber, &c There are 
vanous forms and modifications of the instrument 
according to the special jiurpose for which it is in- 
tended Gunners’ calii)t*ra are engraved witli sets of 
numlj^rs connected with artillery 

CALIPH (successor, successor and representative) 
18 the name assumed by the successors of Mohammed 
in the government of the faithful and in the high- 
pnesthood CalxpJuite is theiefore the name given 
by historians to the empire of these princes whicli the 
Arabs founded in Asia, and, impelled by religious 
enthusiasm, erdarged, within a few centuries, to a 
dominion superior in extent to the Roman empire. 
The title is still borne by the Sultan of Turkey 
Mohainmtd, in the character of the prophet of God, 
made himself the spiritual and temporal ruler of his 
people In the follouing account the dates both of 
the Hegira and the Christian year are often giv«n 
The difference in the mode of computing the Mo- 
hammedan }ear has caused considerable divergencies 
among authorities in regard to the exact dates of the 
particular events of Mohammedan histoiy 

After the death of tin Projihet the election of a suc- 
ccHHor occasioned considt rahle excitement, Moham- 
med having left no son and nominated no successor 
Abdallah Elm Ahu Koafas, tailed AlniJxkr, that is, 
father of the nrqin (because his daughter A\e8ha 
was the only one of the wives of Mohammed whom 
he had married as a virgin), obtained the \ictorv 
over All, the coumn and son-in-law of Mohammed, 
and hccanie the first caliph, a d 632 (year of the 
Hegira 11) V’^ictonous over enemies at home, by 
the aid of Ins general Khaled, ‘ the Sword of God ’, 
he proceeded, as the Koran directs, to spread the 
doctrines of Mohammed 1)\ anus among the neigh- 
bouring nations With the watchword coxit'erston 
or tribute, a numerous army, consisting entirely 
of volunteers inspired with zeal for the holy war, 
penetrated into Syria and Mesopotamia, but before 
much coni 1 be done, Abubekr died after he had 
filled the place of the Prophet two years and four 
months 

Omar, another father-in-law of the Prophet, now 
became second caliph, and under him the war was 
continued The Moslems having once acquired a 
strong footing in Syria by the treacherous surrender 
of Bosra, they undertook, under Khaled, the siege of 
Damascus, and having repulsed two large armies, 
sent by the emperor Heraclius to the relief of the 
city, they obtained possession of it by a capitulation 
(a d 635), the terms of which were perfidiously 
broken, Khaled pursuing and slaughtering the re- 
treating Christians, By him and other generals, 
though not without a brave resistance on the part 
of the Greeks, the subjugation of Syna was com- 
pleted (a d. 638, of the Hegira 17) Jerusalem 
havii^ been rximpelled to surrender (A.D. 636, Heg. 
15), Omar proceeded thither in person to fix the 
terms of capitulation, which subsequently served as 
a model in settling the relations of the Moslems to 
the vnbject Christians. These terms were carefully 
obse^^ by the conscientious caliph. The new 
Persian empire of the Sassanidae was also over- 
th'^own, and Mesopotamia and other extensive re- 
pons overrun. ^nallj successful was the Mo- 
hammedan general, Amru, in Egypt, which was 
subjected to the caliphate in two years (641). Omar 
was the first who bore the appellation of Emir al 
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Moumenin (Prince of the Faithfill)-^ title inherited 
by all (kucceeding caliphs. Many of these conquests 
were over Christian populations who readily changed 
their creed and adapted themselves to the new 
rule. 

After the murder of Omar by a revengeful slave 
(ad, 644, Heg. 28), a council, appointed by him on 
hia death-bed, chose Oaman, or Othman, son-in-law 
of the Prophet, passing over All. Under him the 
empire of the Arabs continued to expand. From 
Egypt the tide of conquest advanced westward along 
the northern coast of Africa, as far as Ceuta. Cy- 
prus too (A D 647), and Rhodes (a.D 654) were con- 
quered ; but the former was lost again two years 
after An agitation against Othman now arose, 
partly owing to the fact that he favoured and ag- 
grandized his own family connections in every 
way. and iiitrusted the provinces, not to the most 
capable, but to his favourites To many also the 
claims of All to the caliphate were deemed supe- 
rior to those of Othman. The dissatisfaction thus 
excited occasioned a general insurrection in the 
year 656 (Heg 34), which terminated in Othman’s 
death 

All, the son-in-law of the Prophet by Fatima, be- 
came (he fourth caliph, by the choice of the p' oplo 
of Me lima, and is regaided as the first legitimate 
possesHor of the dignity by a numerous sect of Mo- 
hammedanH, which gives him pncv his son, Hossan, 
almost equal h(»noui with tlio Prophet. This belief 
jtrevaila among the Persians, and others who belong 
to the Shtitc sect as opposed to the Sunnites or or- 
tlioJox Instead of being able to continue the con- 
ijuests of his predecessors, All always had to contend 
with domestic enemies AmongHheee was Ayesha, 
the w'ldow of the Prophet, called the mother of t?ie 
faithful, also Tellah, Zobeir, and especially the 
jmwerful Moaw’iyah, governor of Syria, who all laid 
claim to the government These were able to create 
suspicion, and spread the report that Ali had insti- 
gated the murder of Othman In vain did be en- 
deavour to rc'presH the machinations of his enemies, 
by intrusting the goveniineiit of the provinces to his 
friends ISo where were the new governors received. 
The discontented collected an arm}, and made them- 
selves masters of Bassora All defeated it, and 
Tellah and Zoheir fell , but he could not prevent 
Moawiyah and his friend Amru from extending their 
part}, and maintaining themselves in Syria, Egypt, 
and even in a part of Arabia. Three men of the 
sect of the Kharejites proposed to restore concord 
among the faithful, by slaying each one of the three 
heads of the parties, Ali, Moawiyah, and Amru ; but 
All only fell (a d 661, Heg 40). He was a man of 
a cnltivated mind, and was the author of a collection 
of Hentences or moral maxims, Ac. His son, the 
mild, peaceful Hassan, bad no desire to defend the 
caliphate against the indefatigable MLoawiyah ; a 
treaty was concluded between the tw<ft, by whwV 
Hassan solemnly abdicated the government' (^I). 
Some years later he perished by poison, faid to have 
been administered by one of bis wives at the insti- 
gation of Moawiyah 

Moawiyah I. transferred the seat of tl^ caliphate 
from the city of the Prophet, Medina^ where it had 
hitherto always been, to Damascus, in the province 
of which he bad formerly been governor (a.D. 678, 
Heg 54). With him began the series of the oalipbe 
called OmmuuUt (or Ofnmayads\ which namo thia 
family bore from Moawiyah 's progenitor, Ommiyab. 
Not long after his aoceesion be was obliged to quell 
an insuiTection of the Kharejites by a 
and a rebellion at Bassora by severe punishments. 
He then seriously meditMed the entire subversioD 
of the Byzantine Empire (whidi see). Bhodes wsa 
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•ifetaoked, and th« famous oolossna broken in 
pieoea. His son Jedd marohed through Asia Minor, 
meeting but little resistance ; then crossed t^e Hel- 
lespont and laid siege to Constantiffcople, but was 
obliged to raise it (a.d 669, Heg. 49). Other 
generals were more successful against the Turks in 
Kborasan, and the regions extending to the borders 
of India. 

The next caliph, Jezid (or Yazid), was not alto- 
gether a worthy successor of his father, the politic 
Moawiyah (a.d 680, Ileg 6o) At first he was not 
acknowledged by the two holy cities, Mecca and 
Medina, which, as long as the caliphs had resided in 
the latter city, had enjoyed a principal voice in then 
election, but wdnch had not been consulted when 
Moawnah, aci ording to the custom of the caliphs, 
appointed hih successor in his lifetime The dis- 
contented espoused the cause, either of Houssain, 
the famous son of All, or of Abdallah, Zobeir's son, 
both of whom hail laid claim to the caliphate 
A rebellion of the inluibitanta of Irak, in favour of 
Houssain, led by Moshm, Houssain’s cousin, was 
suppressed by the prudence and decision of Obeul- 
allah, governor of Cufa, and Houssain, who had 
accepted the invitation of the conspirators, was 
killed (a D 680, Heg 61), to the great grief and 
rage of all those who took part with All's faiuih— a 
feeling still cherished by the Shiites Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir was recognized as caliph in Medina, where 
Jezid was detested for his voluptuousness and scep- 
ticism. On this account Medina was investid, 
stormed, and sacked , and Mecca, in which Abdallah 
took shelter, w’as besieged, but during the sitge 
Jezid died 

After Jezid’s death, (a d 683, Heg 64) his son 
Moawdyah II , a weak but pious youth, became caliph, 
but after a reign of forty days he died when he was 
meditating abdication By this time Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir had caused himself to be proclaimed as Prince 
of the True Believers, and he had a pow'erful follow- 
ing. Eor a period anarchy prevailed. Irak, Hejaz. 
Yemen, and Egypt acknowledged Abdallah Ebn 
Zobeir as caliph. In Syria, Dehac, regent to Ab- 
dallah, was at first chosen caliph , but the people of 
Damascus appointed Merwan I., of the race of the 
Ommiades, caliph, who made himself mastei of all 
Syria and Egypt Khorasan separated from the 
caliphate, and submitted to a prince of its own 
choosing — the noble Salem In the following year 
lA D 684, Heg 6.''i) Solnnan Ebn Sarad excited a 
great rebellion of the discontented m Syria and 
Arabia, and pronounced both caliphs dejiosed, but 
was defeated by the experienced soldier Obeidallah 
Merwan (who died in 685) had been compelled to 
promise on oath to leave the caliphate to Khaled, 
the son of Jezid, yet he nominated his son Abdal- 
melek as his successor Under him ^a.d 685, Heg 
65) Mokthar, a new rebel against both caliphs, was 
subdued bv one of them, Abdallah (ad 686, Heg. 
67) ; but this only made Abdallah more formidable 
to Abdalmelek, who, in order to be able to direct 
all his forces against him, concluded a peace with 
the Greek emperor, Justinian II , in which, revers- 
ing the order of the Koran, he conceded to the 
Christians a yearly tribute of 50,000 pieces of gold 
He then marohed against Abdallah, defeated him 
twice, and took Mecca by assault In this last 
conflict Abdallah fell. Thus Abdalmelek united 
under his dominion all the Mussulmans , but the 
resutanoe of governors and wars with the Greeks 
kept him constantly occupied. He was the first 
caliph that caused money to be coined He died 
A.D. 706 (Heg. 86). Und6r Walid I., his son, the 
Arabs oonimered in the E, Charasm and Turkestan 
(A,D. 707, Heg. 88); in the n. Galatia (a-d. 710); 


and in the w. Spain a.d. 711). (See Spain.) He 
died m 716 (Heg 97). His brother and successor 
Suliman besieged Constantinople, but his fleet was 
destroyed by Greek fire, and his army suffered 
severely from famine. He died while on his way 
to take part in the siege in 717 (Heg 99). 

Omar II , his successor by Soliman’s last will, 
was equally unsuccessful in tlie conduct of the war 
Having incurred the displeasure of the Ommiades 
by his indulgence towards the sect of Ah, he was 
poisoned by them (A.D 721, Heg 102) Jezid II , 
Ins successor also by the disposition of Sohnia% died 
of grief for the loss of a female favourite, of whose 
death he was the author (a d 723, Heg 104) Ills 
successor w'as Hishain, who reigned till 743 He 
had to suppress several revolts, the chief being that 
of Zaid (739-40) About this tune the Abbassides, 
descendants of Abbas, son of Abdalmotaleb, uncle 
of the Prophet, bt gan to be formidabk. Under 
Hisham an end was put to the progress of the ISara- 
cens in the v\ by theeiieigy of (’haihs Maitel, who 
amuhilated their armies at Tours in 732, and at 
Narbonne in 736 Walid II was inuideied after 
a i< ign of one ytar (a.d 744, Hi’g 124) 

After the still biiefer reigns of Jezid III and of 
his brother Ibralnin, Meruan II followed, with 
the Buniame (respectable among the Arabs) of th€ 
Afls (al Hemar) Ibrahim, the Abbassule leader, 
being imprisoned and put to death b\ thi>^ prince, 
his brother, Abiil Abbas, took up the laust of the 
Ahbassides and assumed the titli of cil ijdj. In the 
resulting war ISIerwan was twice defeatiil, and fell 
(ad 750, Heg 133) Wbth him terminates the 
Belli s (»f caliphs of the luee of Ominiyah The fuii- 
ous Ahdallali, uncle of Ihralnm and Abul Abbas, 
treacherously destroyed almost all the Ommiades 
by a hoirible massacre at a meeting to which they 
had been inveigled One of the family, Abder- 
rahman, grandson of Hisham, having taken rtfiige 
in Spain, escaped the massacre and founded the 
independent caliphate of Cordova (see Spain) 

Abul Abbas, first of tlic Abbassule caliphs, died 
young in A D 754 (Heg 136) His brother, Abu 
Giafar, called al Mansur (the Yictorious), was 
obliged to contend with a rival in Ins uncle Ab- 
dallah, whom be, however, overcame He acquired 
hiB surname by his victories in Armenia, Cibcio, and 
C’ajipadocia Spain was lost by him, however, as 
well as Africa In the year 764 he founded the 
city of Bagdad on the Tigris, and transferred thither 
the seat of the caliphate (AD. 768, Heg 149). He 
died on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving immen'*e 
treasures (a D 775, Heg 168) Mohammed Mahdi, 
his son and successor, a man of a noble character, 
had to contend with the turbulent inhabitants of 
Khorasan under the pretended prophet Hakem, 
and died a.d 785; and Musa or Hadi, his grandson, 
met with the same opposition from the All partv 
under Houssain Hadi’s mother was a strong-minded 
ambitious woman, who wished to rule her son, and 
with him the state, and this led him to try to poison 
her She, however, caused him to be smothered 
before he could effect his purpose 

Hadi was followed, not by his son, but by Ins 
brother Harun (a.d. 786), who was denominated Al 
Rashid (The Upright) on account of his justice, and 
is famous for promoting the arts and sciences. He 
concluded a truce (an actual peace could never be 
made with Christians) with the Greek empress Irene 
(ad. 788), who consented to pay him tribute. 
Yahya, a member of the house of Ah, disputed 
with him the possession of the throne, but sub- 
sequently submitted. Hamn, however, tamisbqd 
his reputation by the murder of Tahya, and still 
more by the mi^er of his sister, and her favour- 




ite the Barmecide Giafar, and by the expulsion and soieiios; bfiU iid waa an enervatnd voluptuary, aji4 
persecution of the whole famQj of the Barmecidea, died of'nervoiui wealraeaa (A.D. 846, Heg. 28^. A 
whose services to the state and himaelf had been of oontef^Jir the suooession, between hJte brother Mo^ 
very great value Harun divided the empire among waokel and Mb son Mothadi, decided by tM 
his three sons. A1 Amin, as sole caliph, was to already pewerful and arrogant Turkiah body-guard in 
reign over Irak, Arabia, Syria, Elgypt, and the rest favour of xhe former, the more unworthy competitor, 
of Africa under him A1 Mamuii was to govern Under Motawackel It became more and more custom* 
Persia, Turkestan, Khorasan, and the whole Kast, ary to carry on all wars by means of Turkiah meroen- 
and Motassem was to rule Asia IMinor, Armenia, and anes I'hus the Arabs were rendered unwarlike and 
all the countries on the Black Sea The younger effeminate, as must necessarily be the case in a hot 
brothers were to succeed Amin m the c.iliphate At climate with those who do not live in oonrtant aotl- 
Thusfin Khorasan, through which Harun was passing, vitv Motawackel manifested a blind hatred of the 
in order to cpioll a rLbellion that had bn'ken out m Alides, not spiuing eveii\he memory of the deceas e d. 
Siimaicand, he was aiicMted by death, of which he He inoi cover evinced a malignant spirit, and a prone- 
had been forewarned by e\tr<ior(hnai \ «lream8 (A i> ntss to sensuality and cruelty His own son, Mont* 
809, Heg 190) asser, trained to early indulgence m both these vioea 

A1 Amin the faithful (his proper name w'as Mn ' and often barbarously treated by him, conspired 
hammed) w'as undeserving of this name Untrue to ' ac.iinst him with the Turkish body-gfuarcls, and 
his ohlig.itions os n ruler, and addicted to all kinds j effected his murder (a D 801, Heg 247). 
of sensuality, he left the discharge of Ins duties to I The 'lurks, who now arrogated the right of elect- 
biH vi/ier Fadhel 'J’he vi/ier, fioiuhaticd of Momuii, mg the caliphs, calk'd the murderer to the throne of 
persuaded the caliph to apjioint hia son his ru' cessor, the faithful, and com]»elled his brothers, who were 
ai'd deprive Motassem of his portion of terntctry A | innocent of the atrocious act, and whose revenge they 
w ir arose between the brothers Mamuu h general, I f»aic*d, to renounce the suceession which had been 
'J'haher, de feated the armies of the caliph, took j designed for them by Motawackel Montasser died 
Pagdad, and caused Ainin to he put to death (ad | soon aftei of a fever, caused by the goaclingisci re- 
Heg IMl) I morse (A D 8<»2, Heg 248) The Turks them elected 

Mamun was lecogrn/ed as caliph Nobler in his j Mostaiii Billali, u rrandsou of the caliph Motassem. 
iiuhnations than Ainin, he cherished the arts and ■ 'I’wo of tlie Alides ieciune coiu^/etitors witli him for 
sciences, but, 111. e his brother, he left the gov eminent | the caliphate One of them, at Cufa, was defeated 
and armies to hiH ministers His iiioasuieH to sec ure aiul put todoalh, l)ut tho other founded an inde- 
the caliphate to the Alides in order to please Ki/a, i)cn<leut empire in d'ahnstan, which subsisted half a 
hiH favourite, excited the pow'crful Ahhassides to an ..eutui y 'J'he discord of the IHirkish soldiers oom- 
insurrec turn They dec lared Mamun to have foifeited pleted the disineinhemiont of tho empire One party 
the thione, and proclaiinod Ibiahiin calijth, hut sub- laisecl to the throne Motoz, soeoiid sou of Motawat'kel, 
nutted again, after the death of lliza, whe n the calijdi and coinjalled Mostain to abdicate Motaz Billah 
hiid clianged his sentiments d'he vast einjnie of tlic soon found means to get nd of him as well as of his 
Arabs, einhracing iiuinberlessprovmcesmtvvociuaiterH own brother Miiwi.ad He then meditated the re* 
of the globe, could hardly he held under hifl sceptre inoval of the 'J'urkish soldiers, Imt Ivefore ho found 
Theie is hut one step, and that an easy one, umler .i courage to execute his projects they rebelled on 
wealt. sovereign, from a viceroyalty to a kingdom account of their pay being iii arrear, and forood 
'I'he wisdom of the former Ahhassides could only him to resign the government He soon after died 
retaid this evil, the faults of the latter preciint.ited (ad 8(19, Heg 2o5) The\ conferred the caliphate 
It Even under Harun al Kasehid the Agladides on Mohodi Billah, son of the caliph Vathok, but 
h.wl founded an independent empire in Tunis (A d dejiosed this excellent pnncje eleven months after, 
800, Heg 181), as had likewise the Kdnsidea iii Fez Ivecause he attempted t<) uiiprove their military dis- 
Thaher, hav mg been appointed governor of Khurasan, ciplme 

matle himself independent From him the Thahe- Tender Motawiiekels third son, the sensval Mot* 
rides derived their origin Mamun sent Thomas, aim d Billah, w horn they next called to tlie caliphate, 
a Greek exile, with an army against the Greek Mu.ilfek his brother succeeded, by his prudence and 
emperor, Michael TI the Stammerer Thomas de- courage, in overcoming the dangerous preponderance 
populated Asia Miuoi, and laid siege to Coustanti- <»f these Turks Motamed tronsforr^ the seat of 
nojjle, but a storm destioyed his fleet (AD 823, I the < ahph.ate from JSamaia hack to Bagdad in the 
Heg 207) A second attack on the imperial city year 873 (Heg 2r)9), where it afterwards oontinned. 
was repelled by the aid of the Bulgarians Thomas In the same year, owing to a revolution in the inde- 
was taken prisoner, and executed Towards the js-ndent government of Khorasan, the dynasty of the 
many religious sects into which the Mussulmans Thahendes gave place to that of the SoffaricM, who 
were then divided Mamun ac’ted with toleration eventually extended their dominion ov^p- TabristiM 
He died a d 833 (Heg 218) During his govern- and yegestan The governor of Egypt and /Syria, 
uient (abt>ut a n 830, Heg 215), the African Arabs Achmet lien I'ulun, also made himseli indepthidpit 
conquered Sicily and Sardinia, where they mam- (ad 877, Heg 2(53), from whom are deicended Uie 
tamed themselves about 200 years, till the latter I'ulunides The brave Muaffek annihilated, ihdeed, 
island was torn from them by the Pisans m 1016-17, the empire of the Zinghians, in Cufa an^l Bassora, 
and the former island by the Normans between 1061 ten vears after its formation (a.d, 881, Heg. 268); 
and 1090 but he was unable to save the caliphi^ from the 

Motassem, at first named BdlaJi (by the grace of ruin to which it was continually hastening. 

God), Harun’s third son, built a new city, Samara, Motamed died soon after him (a.D. 892, Heg. 272), 
56 miles from Bagdad, and transferred thither his and was succeeded by Muaffek’s son, Mothadad Bil* 
reeidenoe. In his wars against the Greeks and re- lab. He contended unsuccessfully with a new sect 
bellious Persians he first used Turkish soldiers tliat had arisen in Irak — the Cannatbhuis (a.d. 829, 
From grief at the death of his private physician, 286) — against whom his son, Moktaphi Bilhih 

Mo taseem became insane, and di^ A.D 842 (Heg (a d. 902, Heg 289), was more fortunate. He ®raa 
227) still more sncoessfnl in a war against the TuHmldes, 

Vatiidc Billah, his son, member of the Motazelite > as he again reduced Egypt and Syria in 206 (Heg. 
eect, exerted h tinsel f to promote the advancsmsnt of i 292). Under his brother. Moktadar I^Uah, who flDe< 
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ooeded him at the of thirteen years (a.d. 909, 
Heg. 296), rebellions and bloody quarrels about the 
aoToreignly dit^turbed the government of the empire. 
He was aeveral times dejtosed and reinstated, and 
finally murdered (ad 931, Heg 319) During his 
reign Abu Mohammed OKidiiUah rose in Africa, 
who, pretending to be descended from Fatima, daugh- 
ter of the Prophet (therefore from All), overthrew 
the dynasty of the Agladides in Tunis, and founded 
that of the Fatunitea (a d 910, Heg 298) Not satis- 
fied with reigning mdependent of the caliph, this 
party, as descendants of the Prophet, asserted them- 
selves to be the only lawful caliphs 

Shortly afterwards the dynasty of the Bouides, in 
Persia, rose to authority and power (a D 925, Heg 
315) Khorasan was still independent The only 
change was that the Samamdes had taken the place 
of the Soffandes In a part of Arabia the heretic 
Carmathians ruled, m Mesopotamia, the Hamadam- 
ites In Egypt, which had just been recovered, 
Akschid, from a governor, was called to be a sover- 
eign. From him descended the Akschidites Kaher 
Billuh, Mothadad’s third son, merited his fate, on 
account of his malice and cruelty The Turkish 
soldiers havmg recovered their power drove him from 
the throne into exile (a d 934, Heg 322), in which 
he perished hve years afterwarcis Khadi Billah, his 
brother, bore the dignity of an emir al imra (c'aptam 
of the captains), vnth wluch the exercise of absolute 
power, in the name of the caliph, was united , and 
thus the cahph was more and more thrown into the 
back-ground The first who was invested with this 
dignity was llaik , but it was soon tom from him by 
the Turk Jakan, by force of arms, m the year 939 
(Heg 327) Jakan extended the power of the ofhce 
to such a degree as to leave the caliph nothing but 
the name of his temporal sway, and e> en assumed the 
right of determmmg the succession to the tlirone 
Raik was indemnified by receiving Cufa, Bassora, and 
Irak Arabi as an mdejiendent g()\emment 
The next caliph, Motaki Billah, Moktader’s son, 
made an effort to regain his independence by the 
murder of Jakun; but he was soon compelled by the 
Turkish soldiers to appoint Tozun, another of their 
countrymen, emir, who made this office hereditary 
He formally de\dsed it to a certain Schirzad, but it 
soon came mto the possession of the Persian royal 
house of the Bouides, whose aid the succeedmg caliph, 
Mostaki Billah, solicited against the tyraimy of Schir- 
zad. The first Bomde emir, Moezeddulat, left it as 
an inhentance to his posterity. Not the caliph but 
the emir now reigned in Bagdad, though over only 
a small territory In every remote provmce there 
were mdependent pnnces 

To contmue the catalogue of the names of those 
who were henceforward c^ipha would be superfluous, 
for these Mussulman popes had not by any means the 
power of the Christian It would be too tedious to 
trace the branches into which the history of the 
caliphate is now divided , but we must briefly show 
the great changes which the different states and their 
dynasties have undergone, and which gave rise to the 
dominion of the Ottoman Porte 

During the minority of the Akschidite Ali, the Fa- 
timite Morz Ledinillah, at that time cahph in Tunis, 
rabjugated Egypt m 969 (Heg 358), and founded 
Cairo, which he made the seat of his caliphate. There 
were, consequently, at this time three caliphs— at 
Bagdad, Cairo, ana Cordova — each of which declared 
the others heretics But the Fatunites as well as the 
Abbarades feU under the power of their viziers, and, 
like them, the Ommiades in Cordova were deprived 
• of all power by the division of Spam mto many wnan 
■over^tiee, till they were entirely subverted by the 
Morahethon. See Spaut. ^ 


Ilkan, king of Turkestan, having oonquered Khora- 
san, and overthrown the Samanides, was expelled 
again by Mahmud, pnnee of Gazna, who founded 
there the dominion of the Gaznevides, in 998 (Heg 
388), who were soon, however, overthrown in turn 
by Seljuk Turlcs under Togml Beg, in 1030 
(Heg 421) This leader conquered also Charasm, 
Georgia, and the Persian Irak Called to the assist- 
ance of the Cahph Kajem BemeiUah, at Bagdad, 
against the tyranny of the Bouide emirs, he proceed- 
ed to Bagdad, and became emir himself m 1055 (Heg 
448), by \shich meoiiH the dominion of the Turks was 
firmly established over all the Mussulmans To his 
nephew. Alp Arslan (who defeated and took pnsouei 
the Greek emperor lioinanus Diogenes), he left this 
dignity, with bo great power that these Turkish emirs 
al omra were fre([uent]y called the Sidtaiig of Bagdad 
T'urkish princes, who asjnred to be sovereigns in the 
other provinces, were at first satisfied with the title 
of atahek (fathei, teacher), such as the atabeks of 
Irak and SSyria, of Azeibijan, Farsistan (I’ersia), and 
Laristan It w'as the atabeks of Syria and Irak w^ith 
whom the Crusaders had }»rinLipall v to contend The 
first was called Omadtddin Zctudti, b\ the Fiaiiks, 
Sant/uin They weie afterwaids termed sidtans 
The Caliph of Ihigdad was recognued b> all as the 
spiritual sovereign of all Mussulmans his temporal 
authority did not extend beyond the w alls of Bagdad 
Noureddm, Zeiighi s sou, being requested b} the 
Fatimite cahph Adhed to protect Bagful against his 
vizier, sent t(» (’aiio, m succession. Shirk oh and Sa- 
laheddin or Saladm , but the latter o\ erthrew th& 
Fatimites (as schismatic anti-popes), and usurped the 
authority of Sultan of Egypt m 1170 (Heg 556), 
W'lth winch he united Syiia, after Nimreddm’s death 
This IS the great Salaheddm (Saladm), tbe formidable 
enemy of the Christians, the conqueror of Jerusalem 
The dynasty winch commenced with him was called, 
from his father, Avoub, the Ayouhites They reigned 
over Eg\})t till expelled by the Mamelukes m 1250 
The Seljuk sultans of Irak w'ere overthrown in 1194 
(Heg 590) b_> the Charasmiaus , and as those of 
Khorasan were extinct, there remamed of the Seljuk 
dommions nothing but the Emjiire of Iconium or 
Bourn, in Ajsia Mmor, from w^hich the piesent 
Turkish empire derives its ongm See Ottoman 
Empiue 

The Charasmian sultans extended their conquests 
far into Asia, until their terntones were invaded bv 
the Tartars under Genghis Khan, in 1220 (Heg. 617) 
They were hually totally destroyed by his son Ootai. 
Bagdad, also, the remains of the possessions of the 
caliphs, became the easy prey of a Mongol horde 
under Holagu, m 1258 (Heg 636), by the treachery 
of the vizier Al Kami, and a slave, Amram, under 
the fifty-sixth cahph Motazem. The nephew of the 
cruelly murdered Motazem fled to Egypt, where he 
continued to be called cahph under the protection of 
tbe Mamelukes, and bequeathed the Mohammedan 
popedom to his posterity When the Turks oonquered 
Egypt in 1517, the last of these nominal caUplu was 
caiTied to Constantmople and died, after returning 
to Egypt in 1538. The Turkish sultans subsequently 
assumed the title of caliph, and have retained it to 
the present day, with the chum of spiritual supremacy 
over all Mussulmans, though this claim is little re- 
garded out of his own dominions, and strongly dis- 
puted by the Persians 

CALIPPUS, a Greek astronomer, who was the 
first to disoover the inaccuracy of the golden number 
or period invented by Meton, and attempted to remedy 
it by the invention of a new cycle of seventy-six 
years, being only six hours less than the quad^le 
of Meton’s period It commenced 331 B.O., and being 
adopted pa^cularly by astronomen In giving tha 
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date of their obaeryations, ia frequently mentioned by 
Ptolemy. Though more perfect than Meton’s period, 
it wat) shown to be inaccurate by Hippooratee, who 
substituted for it a cycle of 845 yeara 

CALISAYA BARK, the yellowish bark of (7m- 
oh(ma Calimya, a tree of Bolivia and Peru. See Babk 
(Peruvian) 

OALISTHENICS, or Callisthenics, the art of 
promoting gracefulnes'i, strength, and health by means 
of the lighter forms of gymnastic exercise. 

CALIXTINES, or Utraquists, a sect of the 
Hussites in Bohemia, who differed from the Catholics 
principally m giving the cup in the Lord's supper to 
laymen, from which circumstance they got theirname, 
denved from the Latin co/ir, ‘a cup’. For their 
history see IIcaaiTKS 

CALIXTCS, the name of several popes — 1. The 
hrst was a Ilornan bishop from ‘217 to 224, when he 

suffered martyrdom 2 Gdtdo, son of Count 

William of Burgundy, archbishop of Vienne, and 
papal legate in France, was elected in 1119, in the 
monastery of Clugny, siicces'-or of the evpelled pope, 

( bdasiUB II , who had been driven from Italy by the 
Ibnperor Henry V, and had died in this monastery 
In the same vcar he lield coumil.s at Toulouse and 
at Rheiuii:-, the latter of which was intended to settle 
the protracted dispute respecting the right of in- 
vestiture Ah the Emperor Henry V would not 
confirm an agreement which he had already made 
on tins Hubji'cd, Calixtu-- repeated anew the excom- 
munic.iLioii which he had already pronounced against 
him when legate in 1112 He excommunicated also 
the anti-pope CJri-gory YIII , and renewed former 
tlecree-i i expecting Hiiiiony, lay investiture, and the 
marriage of priests Successful in his contest w'lth 
the tinjieror on tlie subject of investiture by means 
of his alliance \\ ith the rebels in Germany, in par- 
tu ular witli the ISaxoiis, he made his entrance into 
Italy in 1120, and with great pomp into Rome itself , 
took Gregory VIII prisoner in 1121, and banished 
him to a monastery He availed himself of the 
troubles of the emperor to force him, in 1122, to 
agree to the Concordat of Worms. (See Investiture 
and Concordat.) After an eneigetic pontificate 

he died in 1124. 3 t'\LiXTUS III, chosen in 

1108 in Rome as anti-pope to Paschal III , and con- 
firmed by the Emperor Frederick I in 1178, was 
obliged to submit to Pope Alexander III As he 
was not counted among the legal popes, a subsequent 
pope was called Calixtus III This was a Spanish 
nobleman, Alfonso Borgia, counsellor of Alfonso, 
king of Arragon and the Sicilies He was made 
pope in 1455. He was at this time far advanced in 
life, but equalled in poliov and energy the most 
enterprising rulers of the Church lie appointed 
an ecclesiastical commission to reconsider the case 
against Jeanne d'Arc, and its decision was that she 
died a martyr to her faith, her king, and her 
country. In order to appease the displeasure of the 
princes and nations occasioned by the proceedings 
of the Councils of Constance and Basel, he instigated 
them to a crusade against the Turks. His inten- 
tion waa counteracted in Germany by the discon- 
tent of the States of the Empire with the Concordat 
of Vienna, and in France by the appeals of the 
Universities of Paris and Toulouse against the tithe 
for the Turkish war. King Alfonso, moreover, was 
indignant at the refusal of the pope to acknowledge 
his natoral son Ferdinand as king of Naples. 

CALTXTU8 (properly CaUiten), Georg, the 
most able and enlightened theologian of the Lntheran 
■Church in the seventeenth oentniy, was bom in 1586 
at Medelhye, in Schleswig, and educated at Flenshorg 
and Helmst^t. In 1609 he visited the aniversides 
of the south of Qermany; in 1612 those of Holland, 


Britain, and France^ where his intercourse with the 
different religioos parties and the greatest scholars of 
his time developed that indemndenoe and liberality 
of opinion for which he was distinguished. In 1614 
he was made professor of theology at Helmstedt, and 
he held this post till his death in 1656. His trea- 
tises oil the authority of the Holy Scriptures, tran- 
Bubstantiation, celibacy, supremacy of thi pope, and 
the Lord’s supper belong, even according to the 
judgment of learned Catholics, to the most profound 
and acute writings against Roman Catholicism But 
his genius and the depths of his exegetio and hk- 
tonoal knowledge exposed him to the persecutions 
of the zealots of his time His assertion that the 
points of difference betw'oeii Calvinists and Lutherans 
were of less importance than the doctrines in which 
they were agreed, and that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was less dmlinctly expressed in the Old Testament 
than in the New', and his recommendation of good 
works, drew' upon him the reproach of heresy. The 
I Elector John George I of Saxony protected him in 
i 1655, at the Diet of liatisbon, against the Lutheran 
theologiariH His historical investigations and his 
philosophical spirit Hhed new light on dogmatic 
theology and the exegesis of the Bible 4*^ Ho made 
Christian morality a distinct branch of soieirTe, and, 
by reviving the study of the Christian fathers and 
of the history of the Ohvircb, prepared the way for 
Spener, Thom.isiui!, and Scmler Under him were 
educated his Hon, Friedrich Ulrich Calixtus, and 
many other enlightened theoiogianH 
calking See Caulainq 
CALLA, a gbtiiiB of plants of the natural order 
Aracene, consisting of herbaceous marsh plants with 
creeping orfloatmg stems, cordate leaves, and spadices 
of small flowers enveloped in largo leafy spathea. 
The flowers are succeeded by red berries U paluttrit 
occurs in the north of Euro[»e and N. America. It 
has a creeping root stock extremely aend in taste, but 
which, when dejinved of its acridity by maceration 
and boiling, ih made by tin- Laplanders into a kind 
of bre.id The Trumpet Lilv, or Lily of the Nile 
{Ric/iardia atht<»jnca) is sometiraos referred to this 
genus 

(’ALLAN, a market town of Ireland, in the county 
and 13 miles s w oi Kilkenny, on the river Owenree. 
It consists chiefly of four streets, that meet in the 
centre, the other parts of the town are composed 
of mean, straggling thoroughfares The Protestant 
church IB an old monastic building, and there are 
rums of an old abbey The Roman Catholic church 
18 a modern edifice There are also a modern Angus- 
tiiiian friary and chapiel, a large siilistantial stone 
structure, and a convent where a large number of 
girls are educated. Pop. (1891), 1973 

CALLAO, a seaport town of Peru, the port of the 
city of Lima, from which it is 7 miles distant, and 
with which it 18 connected by araUwaytjttop. (1890), 
35,492. The roadstead is one of the safrat, \irgest, 
and most beautiful on the Pacific coast; and there 
18 a dock, with an area of nearly 52 acrea, oor- 
structed at a cost of £1,700,000, including the ooet of 
eighteen steam -cranes for loading and' unloading 
g(^B, a lighthouse, dock railway, Ac. The chief 
edifioe of C^lao is the Fortaleaa de la Independenda, 
in the western part of the city. On one of the publio 
places there stands a 6ne group of sculpture in hronxe. 
erected in memory of the Peruvian victory over the 
Spaniards in 1866. Callao is the chief emporimn of 
the trade of Fern, importing manufactured goods, 
and exporting such products of the country as gnano, 
copper ore, cubic nitre, wool, Ac. The Pacific steameiis 
call here, and there is a flsaAing iron dock. In 1746 
Callao was destroyed by an earthquake. Here, in 
1820, Lord (Tochrane (Earl of Dnodonald) perfonned 
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cutting out the Esmeralda, a 
4Q*guu Spani^ frigate, from under the gune of the 
Aa a result of the two days' fighting near 
Lima on Jan. 13 and 15, 1881, Callao surrendered to 
th« Chiliaxus, having previously destroyed its forts 
and ahipping (17th Jan ) 

CALLCOTT. — 1 John Wall, an eminent com- 

C r, bon^ Kensington in 1766, at first intended to 
me a ^frgeon, but abandoned the mteution, and 
devoted himself to music In 1785 he competed for 
the prizes of the Catch Club, and gamed three out 
of four gold medals In the following decade the 
same club awarded him twenty medals In 1790, 
when Haydn arrived in England, be studied under 
bun, and the same year obtained from Oxford the 
degree of Mnsio.'il Doctor In 1806 he publislied his 
Musical Grammar, and in 1806 was preparing to 
deliver lectures on music at the Royal Institution, 
when liis mmd gave way He never completely re- 
covered, and died in 1821 2 Sir Aiguhti's 

Wall, brotlier of the above, bom at Kensington m 
1779, studied portrait-painting under Hopjmer, but 
soon discovered that his genius lay in another de- 
partment of art, and w^as so successful iii bis delinea- 
tion of laa^cape, that m 1807 he w’as elected an 
associate oAhe Royal Academy In 1 827 he mai iied 
Mrs Ci.aham, ^adow of Ca])tain Graham, RN, a 
lady well known in the hteiar\ world In ls37 he 
was knighted, and in 1843 was ajtpomted by her ma- 
jesty keeper of the royal collections of pictures He 
suffered much from ill healtli foi man\ years bef.ue 
his death, which took place on 2r)th Ko\ ember, 1844 
CaUcott excelled m the delineation of citast scenes 
Like Turner, he has been called the ‘ M(»dei u (’laude ’ 
CALLET, Jean rRAN(;'Oia, an eminent mathema- 
tician, bom at Vei sallies in 1744, completed his studies 
at Pans m 1768, and m 1779 gained the pn/.e which 
the Academy of Arts at Geneva had projiosed for 
escapements in watches In 1788 he was aj^jMunted 
professor of hydrography at Vannes, and 8hortl\ after 
obtained tbe same appointment at Duiilcirk He w.ia 
afterwards professor of the geogiai*hical engineers .it 
the Depot de la Guerre, Paris, and died in 1798 He 
IS best known by his Tables of Loganthms 

CALLIMACHUS, a Greek poet and grammarian, 
bora at Cyrene, in Libya, of a noble family, tlounsbed 
under the reign of Ptolemy Philadeljihus, about 2,50 
years before Christ He opened m Alexandria a 
school of grammar, that is, of the belles-lettres and 
liberal sciences, and could boast of several scholars 
of distmguished attairunents, such as Eratosthenes, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Aristophanes of Byzantium, &c 
Ptolemy Philodelphus presented him with a place in 
the museum, and gave him a salary, as he did othei 
men of learning After the death of Philadelphus, 
he stood in equal favour with Ptolemy Euergetes 
Under these circumstances he wrote most of his works, 
the number of which was very considerable With 
the exception of some fragments, all that we have of 
these is seventy-two epigrams and six hymns Hih 
poem on the hair of Berenice has been preserved m 
the Latin adaptation of Catullus (De coma Berenices) 
Callimachus' poems bear the stamp of their age, w hich 
sought to supply the wont of natural genius by a 
great ostentation of learning Instead of noble, 
simple grandeur, tiiey exhibit an overcharged style, 
a f^e pathos, and a straining after the smgular, the 
antiquated, the learned Hia elegies are mentioned 
by the ancients with great praise, and served Pro- 
nertiuB ae models The best edition of Callimachus 
IB by J. A Emeati (Leyden, 17C1, two vols ), which, 
as well as the edition of Gnevius (Utrecht, 1697, two 
▼oia.), oontaiuB Spin^eim's learned oommentary ’ The 
newest and best edition of the hymns uid epifrains 
h that of Meineke (Berlm, 1861) 


CALLINGER, or Kalinjab, a hill fort in India, 
N W Provinces, division of Allahabad, and district 
of Banda, 90 miles south-west of the town of Alla- 
habad Tbe summit of the hill on which it stands 
la at least 1200 feet above the plains below At the 
south-eastern base of the hill is a decaying village, 
which was formerly a place of considerable impor- 
tance and the capital of a rajahsliip Tbe whole 
summit of tbe hill, comprehending a plain 5 miles 
m circuit, is enc<mi}ta88ed by an immense ramjiait of 
Mobiiimnedau construction. It was suirendered to 
die Biiti->b in 1812 There are a number of intere-,L- 
,ng call's, tnmba, temples, and statues here 

CALlilOPE, one of the Muses, daughter of Jupi 
ter and IMneniosyne She presided over eloquence 
and heioic }>oetr\ She is said to have been the 
mother of Oijdieus by Apollo She w^as represented 
with an ejno jioein m one hand and a tmiiqiet in 
the other, and generalU ci owned with lam el 

CALLISKN, Henry, a physu laii and suigeon, w as 
bom in 1740, at Pentz, m Holstein He educated 
himself b} his own exertions, and was made, in 1771, 

I chief suigeon m the Danish tloet, and in 1773 jirofes- 
1 Bor of suigery at the unutrsiU in (Joj^enhageii He 
I wiote m 1777 his Institut ( 'Imurgi.e bodierna-, which 
. \v as received with ajijilausc- by all Liiroiie In Vienna 
I and at the Russian univei sides ketures are given on 
I till in There die also e\i client essavs b} biiii in the 
I im ilical journals He dud at C-openhagen, Pebruarv 
I 5, U21 

, OALLLSTnENES, a Greek jhilosojiber and his 
! loiian, a native of Glvnthub, was ai>poiiited to attend 
Alexander in liis exjKdition aL^amst Persia His iv- 
publican sentimeiitH lendcred him unfit foi a courtiei, 

' added to whuh lit hiid no small share of vanity 
I Hut his unjiaidonable triiue was his ojijiosidon to the 
iissunqition of di\ me honours b\ that conqueror 3'he 
<ons]>irac\ of Hermolaus atlordmg a jiretext for a 
chaige of tre.Lsou, he was apjueheiided Historians 
disagiee as to his fate, but most of them admit tliat 
he was foi some time carried about with the arrin 
in the ignommioUH chav.u ter of a convicted tiaitor 
Aristotle states that ho died of a disease contracted 
undei this ticatmcnt Ptolemy asserts that he was 
enicihed, Jnstiu, that he was disbguied and confined 
j in a cage, with a dog for his comjianion, until L}si- 
I maebus enabled him to tenmnate Lis sufferings by 
I jiuiHon He wTote a History of the Actions of Alex- 
, ander, and other historical works 

GALLISTD, m mythology, a nymph of Artemis, 
daughter of L}caon, king of Arcaiha Zeus loved 
her, assumed the shajie of Artemis, and seduced her 
The fmit of her amour, called Areas, w'os bid in the 
woods, but preserved. She was changed by the 
jealousy of Hera into a betw Zeus placed her, 
wuth her son, among the .stars, where she still shines- 
as the Great Bear 

CALLISTRATUS, son of Callicrates, an Athenian, 
was one of the first oiators of his time, and is said to^ 
have jiroduced such an efifect on Demosthenes, when 
a V ery young man, by one of his speeches, that he for 
the first time seriously resolved to devote himself to- 
oratory He was employed on several embassies, but 
ultimately experience the fate of most of the 
Athenian demagogues, by being driven into enle 
Havung ventured to return without having been re- 
called, he was put to death, B 0 356. 

CALLOT, Jacques, an eminent engraver, was bom 
I about 1593 at Nancy He vanquished by persever- 
I ance every obstacle which obstructed his p^eotion 
in his art He twice ran away from his parents, who 
intended him for another profession, fled to Italy, and 
learned drawing in Home under Giui Parigi, engrav- 
ing under Philip Thomasain, and became afteruwds^ 
! at Florence, a dudple of Canta-Gallina, and at Nancy 
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of Clande Hennet. He soon gave himself up entirely 
to hiB love for engraving, and preferred etching, pro- 
bably because his active and fertile genius could in 
that way express itself more rapidly In the space 
of twenty years he designed and executed about 1600 
pieces (See the catalogue in the Cabinet de Singu- 
larit^sd’ Architecture, Peinture, Sculpture et Gravure, 
b\ Le Comte, vol n pp 376 to 39-, and Gersaint’s 
Catalogue de T^orangere ) Most of his pieces, except 
sacred subjects, are representations of battles, sieges, 
dances, festive processions The Miseres et Malheurs 
de la Guerie, in eighteen pieces, are considered the 
best He executed works of this kind for Cosmo II 
of Florence, Louis XIII of Fiance, and the Duke of 
Lorraine He was so strcnglv inclined to thecoiuK, 
that this disiio^ition app^a^8 even in his njiresenta 
tions of sacred subjects, tor instance, in the Tempta 
tion of St Anthony He not only introduced soiin 
burlesque and grotes(jue hgures in liis engravings, but 
exec'uted whole pictures iii this atyh , in which his 
wdiolu art is disjtl.iyed llis Fair and his lieggars 
aie called his best pieces He was the fust who used 
111 his et( lungs the hard varnish — the vernier qromi 
del InjnaiuuU of tlie Italians He cheel ut N iiicy m 
16‘C) He vva-i distinguished for jnety, magiiaiiimit\, 
and regulaiity of life (See the Liographv of Callot 
b\ Gel saint, or that of Bfiuchot, Pans, 1S90 ) 

CAl.Ll'NA Set Ulwh 

('ALLUS 18 an abiiorinal hard growth v^ heth* i j 
carneous or osseous The new giow’th of b nn sub 
stance between the extremities of fractured bones, by 
which they are united, is an instance of the lattei 
I'lMeiiial frietion oi pressure produces the foriin r a'l 
iTi tile liaiiils of labourers, and the feet of persons 
who weal tight shoes ISee ('oKN 

CALM All, the ])rinci]ial cit\ of Smaland, in Swe- 
den, on tin. Jialtu Sea, is situated opjHisitc to Gland, 
on the island of Cuarnhuliii, and has (lo9S) 1^,082 
inhabitants It has a small but good harhoiii, and 
caiiies on considerable tiade in wood, met ds, and 
tar It has also manufai tiires of woollen cloth, and 
IS the rtsidenco of a bishop, and of the governor of 
the province The wt 11-fortihed castle of Cahnar 
lies outside of the cit}, on the Strait of Gland Here 
was signed in 1397 the treaty called the I^niori of 
(’alinar, liv vvhich the three Seandinavian kingdoms 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were united under 
Margaret, hereditary (.^ueeii of Denmark, and widow 
of Haco, King of Norway This union continued 
(with an interruption, however, on the side of Swe- 
den) till it was dissolved by Gustavus Vasa in ir»24. 

CALMET, Auolstine, distinguished aa an exe- 
getical and historical writer, was born m 1672, at 
Mesnil-la Horgne, in the diocese of Toul, entered 
in 1688 the Benedictine order at T<>ul, and studied 
chiefly in the abbey of Moyeii-Moutier Here he 
became, in lb98, teacher of philosophy and theology, 
in 1728 abbot of S^nones, in Lorraine, and died in 
1757 at Pans He was a judicious compiler of vol- 
uminous works, such as Commentaire sur tons les 
Livres de I’Anc. et du Nouv Test (Pans, 1707-16, 
twenty- three vols 4to,), Dictionnaire Hist et Cnt. 
de la Bible (four vola.), Histoire Eccl et Civile de 
Lorraine (four vols ) 

CADMS, Reoion of, tracts in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, on the confines of the trade-winds, 
where calms of long duration prevail This region 
is not the same all the year through, but follows the 
oouna of the sun, and bes further N or further 8 
according to the hemisphere in which the sun hap- 
pens to be. About the winter solstice its average 
northern limit is m 6° n. laL, and in the months 
about the summer solstice its average northern limit 
is about 12“ v. lat. The southern limit lies nearly 
^ways to the K. of the equator, varying between 1’ 


and 3“ N. lat. ; but it is ■ometim^ t^klgh MMly» 
so far a. aa 1“ or 2“ a. lat. During the months fob 
lowing the winter solstice Its average breadth is four 
degrees, while in the months following the summer 
solstice it is about six degrees. The oalms prevail espe- 
cially on tlie northern margin of this region, but even 
there there is an occasional light bree^ but not 
sufficient to fill the sails The climate oilbis region 
is extremely unpleasant, for the atmosph^e is moist 
and foggy, and the sky generally overcast and 
gloomy Almost every day there occurs a violent 
storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied by sud- 
den blasts of vv'ind, and by ram which falls in regu- 
lar streams fur hours together. It is on this account 
that this region is so dangerous to navigators. To 
increase thtso dangers there is between 4“ and 10“ 
N lat, and 18“ and 23" w Ion., a tract of consider- 
able extent, which seamen call the ‘rainy sea', and 
which, with only rare intervals of calm, is visit^ by 
almo'it coiist.ant stoiins of thunder and lightning, atid 
violent falls of ram, from which it is very difficult 
tor a sailing vessel to make its escape. 

(’ALMl GKS Stc Kalmucks 

(’ V]i>i E, a municipal and formerly a pari, borough 
in Wiltshire, 31 miles N N w. of iSalisl)ui|Pi It con- 
sists mamU of one long stieet, and is clean stidf well 
built There is a handsome church, with a tower 
designed by In\go Jones, containing a set of fine 
I bells It !•. the /eiitre of tlio manufacture of the 
t.ir-faineJ Wiltshire bacon Caine sent two members 
lo Patliameiit down to 1832, when it lost one; in 
188." it lost the other Pop of mun bor in 1881, 
-HI, in 1891, Hl-r,. lu 1901, 3456. 

CALOMEL See Mkucurt 

(’ATJ)NNJ'], Chari K s Alexandre db, a French 
statesman, w as born iii 1734, at Douai, where his father 
was first piesident of the parliament Ho studied, at 
J'ariH, devoted himself to the duties of an advocate 
at Ait(»is, W'ent as attorney -general {procui eur-gitie- 
ad) to the parliament of Douai, and was, in 1788, 
appointed viattrc dcs requites, in 1768 intendant of 
Mefz, and aft* rwurds of Lille In 1783 he succeeded 
Maurepas as minister of finance, and entered upon 
the hopt h bs task of endeavouring to arrange and ad- 
just the inextricably entangled state of the public 
accounts At his suggestion an assembly of the not- 
ables, consist mg of the magistrates and the heads of 
the most unpurtant municipalities, was called and 
held thc'ir histsession at V ersailles on 22nd February, 
1787 Calonne’s report on tlie public finances failed 
to give satisfaction, and after various proceedings 
and party conflicts he was deprived of his office, and 
banished to D>rraine, from whence he went to Eng- 
land He now employed himself in combating the 
charges brought against him, to all of whioh the fmi 
may certainly he opposed that he retired from office 
poor On the breaking out of the revolution lue 
supported the royalist party with mii^ zeal, both 
by hiB pen and his journeys to various ooun^ries of 
Europe on their account In 1802 be returaed to 
Pans, where he died in October of the eame year. 

CALORESCENCE, the phenomenon of we con- 
version of invisible heat rays into rays of light. See 
Spectrum, Heat Spectrum. 

CA1><^R1C The sensation and phenomena of 
heat were formerly attributed to a subtle imponder- 
able fluid named calonc Caloric was looked on as 
a substanoe ready to act in a quasi chemical way on 
ordinary matter A large quantity oi it oombhiing 
with ice turned the ice into water, or combining wito 
water turned the water into steam. It ooold a?^ 
exist in a free state upon bodies. It was tbmi raady 
to leave the body and pees to any body possessing a 
smaller proportionste quantity. Passing to the hand 
it produced the sensation of beat, and entering a thdr- 
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BcioaaMtor it tbo mercury In the bulb. It 

could likcwiM paaf by radiatxon from a hotter to a 
colder plao^ The theory of the caloriate, as those 
who held th& view were called, and called themselveB, 
is now utterly disproved, the dynamical theory of 
heiftt being now completelv establiahed The dispute, 
which lasted as late as 1840, is one of the most cele- 
brated inUhe whole history of physical science, and 
the complete settlement of it by the grand discovenes 
of Joule (see Heat — Dynamical Theory or) was 
the commencement of a new era for chemistry and 
physios 

CALORIMETRY, the measurement of ({uantitiea 
of heat See Heat, and SPECIFIC Heat 

CALOTTISTS, or the Regiment he la Calottf, 
a society which sprang up at Paris in the last years 
of the reign of Louis XIV , and formed a regiment 
under the name La Calotte (a flat cap fomierl} w^oni 
by the priests), which was the symbol of the Bociet\ 
All were admitted w'hose ridiculous behavnour, odd 
character, foolish opinions, &c , had exposed them to 
pubbc criticism. The\ had a singular coat of amis, 
on which was the sceptre of Momus, with bells, ajtes, 
rattles, &c , on their principal standard were the 
words, ‘Pwret Momus, luna influit ’ Every one w'ho 
made him^f particularly ridiculous received letters- 
latent, and those who w-^ere most angry w'ere most 
aughed at On the death of Toraac, the colonel of 
the Calottista, the iloge (a sjunted satire on the aca- 
demical style), which the Calottists pronounced on 
this occasion, was suppressed Aimon, colonel of the 
guards, hststened to Marshal Villais with their com- 
plaints, and concluded wuth the words, 'My lord, 
smce the death of Alexander and Cmsar, the Calot- 
tista have not had any protector besides you,’ and 
the order was retracted They became, howev er, t. k) 
bold, attacked the ministers, and even the king him- 
self ; and the regiment was, in conseciuence, dis- 
solved After the restoration, the epithet ‘Ri^gime 
de la Calotte,’ was applied to the clencal influence 
in politics 

CALOTYPE See Photography 

CALOYERS (from Greek kaJos, Vieautiful, g(H)d, 
and geron, an old man), Greek monks, belonging to 
the order of St Basil, wlio lead a very austere life, 
eating no meat and observing the fasts of the Greek 
Church very rigidly. They do not even eat bread un- 
less they have earned it During their seven w^eeka 
of Lent they pass the greatest part of the night in 
weeping and lamentations for their own sins and for 
those of others The caloyers of the Greek Church 
occupy a position of much greater iiiiiiortance than 
the members of the religious fraternities of the 
Church of Rome, masmuch as all the higher church 
dig&itanes — bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs are 
chosen from their number They are, mdeed, the 
only indinduals m the Greek Church who are m- 
Btnicted in theology, and even among them the 
amount of theological leamiiig is very limited They 
are commonly educated at the monasteries on Mount 
Athos, and on the Isle of Patmos, but besides these 
there are many monasteries dispersed over the 
Arolupelago and the Morea, and a few elsewhere be- 
longing to this class of monks. They do not all 
agree as to their mode of life Some of them are 
cenobites, that is, they live in common. Others are 
anchorites, hving alone, or with only one or two 
companions , and others again are recluses, who live 
In grottoes or caverns in the greatest retirement, and 
are supported by a lms supplied to them by the mon- 
asteries. There are also convents of female caloyers. 
The Turks sometimes call their dervishes by this 
name. 

CAIiFE. See Abtla and Gibraltar. 

CALPEE, a town, Hindustan, N W. Provinces., on 


the right bank of the Jumna, about 50 miles b.b.w 
of Cawnpore The original town stood on the plain, 
remote from the river, but repeated Mahratta in- 
cursions induced the inhabitants to remove it to 
its present position among extensive ravmes, where 
there is a small fort, which oommands the naviga- 
tion of the dumua. It carries on a considerable 
trade, principally in cotton, and is noted for its 
manufactures of paper and refined sugar, the latter 
said to be the finest m the world, but too high-pnced 
to be m general demand During the Sepoy mutiny 
(’alpee became a pnncipal rendezvous of the revolted 
Gw'alior contmgent, which was signally defeated, 
hist by Sir Cohn Campbell, in the vicimty of Cawn- 
pore, on winch it had prevaously mode an unsuccessful 
.ittack, and afterwards at Calpee itself by Sir Hugh 
Ivose, May 26, 1858 Pop 14,000. 

CALPRENl^DE, Gautier dk Costes de la, a 
French romance winter, w^as bom in Tolgou in Gas- 
con v, and (lied at Pans in 1663 He was one of the 
authors who m the seventeenth century brought mto 
fashion a new kind of voluminous and long-spun 
lomances of chivalry Events from the Greek and 
Roman history were treated m the spirit and manner 
of the old romances of chivalry Calprenede wrote 
( 'assandra m ten vols , Cleojmtra m twelve vols , 
Pliaramond in seven, besides some tragedies His 
tiagedies obtained httle rej)ntation by the side of 
those of CorneiUe , but his romances w^ere highly 
( elel »rated, and are certainly the best their kind 
He IS not destitute of poetic al imagination, and his 
characters are often dignified and well drawn, though 
Ins Artabau has become a proverbial name for exag- 
gt*ration He wrote with great rapidity His plots, 
bowevei, aie constructed with care, and his stones, 
long as they are, are not deficient in keeping His 
l.idv has surpassed him in boldness of romantic nar- 
ration in Les Nouvelles de la Prmcesse Alcidiane 

CALTANISETTA, a town, Sicily, capital of the 
jnovmce of the same name, on the nght bank of the 
halso, 62 miles H i of Palermo It is fortified, and 
liat> a citadel, broad and straight streets, houses 
.vell-built In the vicinity, at ’J'eira Pilata, are 
springs of petroleum and of hydrogen gtis, a mud- 
volcano, and importauit sulphur mines, producing 
annually about 5500 tons Caltauisetta owes its 
origin to the Saracens, by whom it was called Kalat 
a! jViJW (the lady’s castle) Pop. m 1901, 44,600. — 
The province of the same name of which the above 
towm 18 the capital, has an area of 1445 square miles, 
with a pop of 330,972 

CALTONICA, a town, Sicily, in the province of 
Girgenti, and 15 miles n w of the town of Girgenti 
The sulphur works in the neighbourhood produce 
annually upwards of 1000 tons of sulphur Salt is 
also manufactured in the district Pop 7000 

C’ALTROP, a kmd of thistle armed with prickles 
which grow’s in France, Italy, and Spain, and is 
troublesome by running into the feet of cattle. Hence 
m the military art caltrop is an instrument with four 
iron pomts disposed m a triangular form, three of 
them being turned to the ground, and the other point- 
mg upwai^. They are used to impede the prepress 
of cavalry 

CALUMBA, or Golombo, the root of the Ooccu- 
lut palmatus, a herbaceous plant, belonging to the 
natural order Menispermacess, which grows in Qey- 
lon in the neighbourhood of Colombo, whence it is 
said to derive its name It is imported in the form 
of round shoes or cut pieces, the interior of which 
is of a greenish-yellow colour, while its thick and 
furrowed skm is greenish-brown; its odour is slightly 
aromatic, but somewhat nauseous, its taste extremely 
bitter Calumba is often administered as a tonic, aiu 
is considered an excellent stomachic. It Is regarded 
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as of great value in«hronio diarrhoea and dysentery; 
but it is neoessary that all symptoms of inflamma- 
tion should have disappeared before it can be used. 
It is ususJly given as a decoction, less commonly in 
the form of puls or powders. The root of a gentian, 
the Frasera Walterv, is sometimes substituted for the 
true calumba, and is hence frequently called the false 
calumba It is not very bitter, and is almost with- 
out smell, it has no very marked effects 

CALUMET, the pipe of peace, a tobacco pipe used 
by the N American Indians Upon occasions when 
Indian chiefs and warriors meet in peace, or at the 
close of a war with those of another nation, in their 
talks and treaties with the whites, or e\en when a 
single person of distinction comes among them, the 
calumet is handed round ^\lth ceremonies peculiar to 
each trilie, and eacdi member of the company draws 
a few whiffs To accept the calumet is to agree to 
the terms proposed, to refuse it is to reject them 
Some BMiibols of amity are found among all nations 
the white flag or flag of truce of the mcHlems, and 
the olive hranoh of the ancients, are sitiiilar in cliar- 
acter to the Indian calumet Tin n is also, it appears, 
a calumet used in the ceremonial declaration of war, 
and differently made from that of jicace 'L\)ha(>co 
IS smoked lu the calumet, and tin l»a\eh of various 
other kinds of plants The howl ot tins pqie is made 
of different kinds of soft stone, especially a kind of 
red 8oai)-Htone, and tin* stem of a reed, oi of some 
light kind of wood which is easily perforated This 
stem IS adorned m various ways, sometimes it is 
marked with the liguies of animals and hieroglyphi- 
cal delineations, and almost universally has beauti- 
ful feathers attached to it, disposed according to tlie 
taste of the individual, or of the tribe to which he 
belongs — The caluwt dance is the least hideous of 
the Indian dances It is of a peai eful character, and 
seems to be intended to repiesent by a senes of move- 
ments the power and utility of the calumet It is 
rude and simple, as are all the dances of the Indians 
CAJjVADUS, a dangerous ridge of rooks on the 
N coast of Normandy, extending (lat 49 22' N ) to 
the w of Orne for the space of 10 or 12 miles It is 
ao called from a vessel belonging to the Spanish Ar- 
mada wdiK h was wrecked on it, and gives its name 
to the department 

CALVADOS, a French department, bounded on 
the N. by the English Channel, on the E by the de- 
partment Eure, s. by Ome and La Manche, and \\ 
by La Manche. Area, 2145 square miles It com- 

? rises the ancient Auge, Bessin, and part of Lieuvin 
'he department is undulating and picturesque, and 
possesses nch pastures The principal rivers are the 
Touques, Dives, Orne, and Vire, which are navi- 
gable for small vessels. griculture is in a more 
advanced state than m many other parts of France 
Dairies are numerous and well managed, and large 
herds of cattle are brought in from the departmenta 
of Fmisterre, Cdtes-du-Nord, &c., to be fattened on 
the pastures for the markets of Fans, Rouen, and 
Caen. Horses of the Norman breed are extensively 
reared and held in hign estimation The principal 
manufactures are bnen and lace. The latter, near 
Caen and Bay eux, employs about 60, 000 hands. About 
■25,000,000 of oysters, procured in the roads of Can- 
cale, are annually laid down in beds at the mouth of 
the Seolles. The department is divided into six ar- 
rondissementfi, containing thirty -seven cantons Chief 
town, Gaen. Pop., according to the census of 1886, 
487.267; in 1896, 417,176. 

CALVABBT, Diohtb, also called ZhoniMio Plam- 
wingOf a painter, was bom at Antwerp in 1655. He 
went very young to Italy as a landscape painter, 
where, in o^er to learn how to draw figures, he en- 
tered the school of Fontana and Sabbatini, in Bo- 


logna, with tha latter of whom he virited lUime. After 
having passed some time in copying the paintmn td 
Rapbaeh he opened a school at ^logna, from which 
proceeded 1S7 masters, and among these Albano^ 
Guido, and Domeniohino. The people of Bologna 
regarded him as one of the restorers of their school, 
particularly m respect to colouring. Oalvaert under- 
stood perspective, anatomy, and architecture; but 
the attitudes of his figures are sometimes mean and 
exaggerated. He died in 1619 at Bologna, where are 
his best paintings. 

CALVARY (in Heb Odgotha, the skull, Luke 
xxiii 38, or the place of the skull. Mat. xxvin 8S), an 
eminence situated without the walls of JerussJem, on 
which Jesus Christ w'as crucified. Matthew relates 
that at the time when our Saviour expired the earth 
shook and the rocks split, and some modern travel- 
lers assert that the fissures in this eminence are not 
in the direction of the strata, and must have hod an 
extraneous cause Jewish traditions affirmed that 
Vdam was buried on Mount Calvary, and some early 
C^hnstians believed that Jesus Christ was crucified 
here that the blood shed for the redemption of the 
world might also purify the remains of the first sin- 
ner — Calvaries are small chapels raised 4 m hilk in 
the vicinity of cities wuth a crucifix in allusion «o the 
])]ace and manner of Christ’s death Tims the cal- 
vary of Mount Valerian, near Pau^s, was composed 
of seven cbspels, in each of which some mystery of 
tin* passion W'as rej)reBentod 

CALVELLO, a town in the province of Potenea 
in Najiles, kingdom of Italy, situated on a hill-slope 
13 miles to the s uf the town of Potenza. It haa a 
handsome church and two convents Pop 5666. * 

CALVERT, Gkoiu.k, the first Baron of Baltimore, 
was descended of a Flemish family settled at Kip- 
ling in Yorkshire, where he was born about 1682. 
lie W'as educated at Oxford, and after travelling 
abroad entered into the service of Robert Cecil, after- 
w'ards l^larl ot Salisbury He was knighted by James 
I , and made clerk of the pnvy-council, and In 1619 
was appointed one of the Hecretaries of state. This 
post he resigned in 1024, in consequence of having 
become a Itoman Catholio Notwithstanding this 
he letamed the confidence of the king, who in 1626 
raised him to the Irish peerage of Baltimore. He 
had previously obtained a grant of land in the island 
of Newfoundland, where he was prevented from 
making a settlement by the invasions of the French. 
He therefore resigned his claim, receiving instead of 
it a territory on the Amencan continent, now form- 
ing the state of Maryland That country was colon- 
ized under the patronage of Lord Baltimore, who 
displayed justice and go^ faith in his dealings with- 
the Indians, and liberality to religious sects in Hb 
legislative arrangements highly creditable to his 
principles and character He died in London in 168S. 
lie wTote some political tracts, and hit speeohes ia 
Parliament and letters have also been publislk d. 

CALYI, a seaport, France, on a peninsala on the 
N.w side of Corsica. It has a good harbour, and a 
considerable trade, and ranks as a fortress of the 
second class, being defended by a stroflg citadel, 
flanked with five bastions. It was taken the 
English in 1794 after a siege of fifty-ene days, but 
abandoned in the following year. Pop. 2000. 

CALVIN, J OHN (so called from Oalvinu$^ the Lsi- 
tinized form of bis family name, Cauvin or Ckotmn). 
the second great reformer of the sixteenth century, 
was bom at N^on in Picardy, July 10, 1509. l^is 
father, Gerard Ghauvin, a cooper, dedicated him ear^ 
to the church. Galvin saye in a letter to CleuM 
d’Hangest, abbot of St. Eloi at Noyon, that he was 
indebted to the funily of thin prelate for bis first 
instruction and a libe^ ednmtkm. Whin baldly 
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twelve jMunBold he received a benefice in the cathedral 
of his native city Six ye^rs afterwards he w’as ap- 
p<wted to a cure, which he soon exchanged for an- 
other. Thne by the means of his Ijenefactors he en- 
joyed, even before his twentieth vear, several bene- 
fit^ end even the title and income of a cure while 
he waa yet pursuing his studies in Pans Here he 
became acquainted with his townsman Peter Robert 
Olivetan, his semor b\ some years, from whom he 
received tlie first germ of the new doctrine, which 
was then b« ginning to spread in France He was in- 
duced by this to renounce the study of theologv, and 
to demote liinisclf to law at Orleans, and afterw'aid 
at BourgcH He made rapul piogiess therein, and at 
the same turn stinhed the O-reek language under 
Melchior \\ olniar, a (h'rman. who stieugtheued the 
inc’liii.itioTi for lefonnation alieady awakened m him 
by Olnctari In lo.S'J he returned to Pans, and in 
the same year he published a Latin coimrientarv upon 
the two liooks of yeneea l)e (Meineutia, in which he 
called limiself by his Latiui7ed name, Johannes Cal- 
riniis In 15.33 he was obliged to flee fiom Ikiiis 
because he had comjiobed a hold address to the king, 
which was delivered by his friend Nicolas Lop, lector 
of the uiiiveisity Calvin took refuge in the house 
of Du Tillct, a canon at Angouhone, wuth whom he 
quietly imrsueil his studit's, and began to collect the 
matenals for liis (’hiistiaii Institution, which a})- 
peared two years afterwards 'rheiice he went to 
Nerac to C^ueeu Margaret of Nacarre, the sister of 
Francis I , who, not so much fiom a decided iiiclma 
tion for tlie new doctrine as fiom lo\e for sdeiict, 
afforded lefuge to several learned men who weie 
obliged to leave France on account of then opinioiis 
Calvin w^as very well received bv hei, and here be- 
came acijuaintod wuth seveial men wlio, at a futuic 
tune, were useful to his jiarty In Ma\, ir)ol, he 
returned to Pans, but finding that the pt rsec utioii 
against those w'ho were inclined to the (loctnnes of 
the refomiei-a was still raging and nioie violently 
than ever, he retiied to Basel in the autumn of the 
same year Predouslv, on the 4th of May, he had 
lesigned his beneliccs at Noyon 

At Basel he jiublished, in 1.5 b>, his Christian Tn- 
stitution, as the confession of faith of those who were 


there, and met with a favourable reception from the 
Duchess Renata of France, the daughter of Louis 
XII., and wife of Ercole d’Este, who subsequently 
professed her belief m his doctrines. But he was 
obliged to save himself by a hasty flight from Aosta 
where he was discovered After a short visit to hh 
native town, he resolved to return to Basel, and took 
the road through Greneva, where, a year before, the 
new doctrine had been introduced by a formal decree 
of the government, and Farel w^as very active in 
effecting its establishment At the earnest entreaty 
of Faiel, he consented to remain at (xeneva and assist 
him in the w'ork of reform there, although at fiist he 
was verv unwilling to do so, being desiious of rest 
and of leisuie for study At first he undertook a 
course of theological instruction, to w’hich he devottd 
himself oxclusivclv, w'liile he left the pulpit to I'arel 
Afterwards he W'as obliged to assume* also the office 
of a jc’eacher Farel and he aLtc-nqjted to refoiin 
the manners of the inhabitaiitH , l)ut this eiiteipiise, 
in which they had connected the niselves with an 
equally zealous, but less able preacher (Viict), diew 
upon them a crowd of jiowerful enemies, by whom 
the\ w'eie at last overthrown The c aust of this wa.‘> 
the following the ( b'lievaii church made use of leav- 
ened liread m the enchanst, and had leinoved the 
])ci])tisinal fctiit fiom the* cliuieh, and, moreover, abo 
lished .dl holy-davs, e\ce]»t the Sabbath These in- 
uov aticdiH w ere not ajiprov td b\ the 8ync)dc)f Lausanne 
I’he magistracy of (leneva rec|uue(l ]'’'frol and C’alv'in 
to toinjth with the decision of the synod, and com- 
manded them, on their refusal, to leave the city m 
thiee days Tins happened in Ai»ril, 1538 ''J'hey 
yyc'iit to Berne, and since tlie exeitious of the magis- 
ti.u*y of P>c*rne and of the bvnod of Zuiich could n<»t 
effect then lec.dl, ('alvin went to Strasbuig, wheie 
laithers c]c»c'tiim* had been introduced by Bucer ten 
v<.aiH before Ihicei ic-ccuved him very kindly, and 
c.iused him to be a])point''d jaofessor of theology 
At the same time he- obtaincti permission to erect a 
Fienc'h church, winch, c-n account of the great 
number of fimitives fjoin France, was ver\ im])oit 
ant Notw ithstanding the g'reat esteem in which he 
was held lieic. Ills views were still diicctcd to* 
(jlc*neva, the inbabitants of whicdi he exhorted, in two. 


persecuted iii Fiance, and condemned to the stake, 
in which it w’as his design to free them from the I 
calumny which had been ciiculated from jiolitical 
motives, that they were lebels and Auabaptishs, and 
had nothmg m common with the Lutheran doctiiue 
It would he difficult briefly to relate how he went 
farther than Luther in rc*gai d to the doctrine of free- 
will, of imiiutative justice, and the merit of good 
works, hut it IS more esisy to display the bold conse- 
qtlences which he drew from his doctrines He at- 
tacked not only the supremacy of the pope, but even 
the authority of general councils, he does not recog- 
nize the character of a bishop as belonging to a dis- 
tinct order from that of presbyter, no vows but those 
of baptism, and no sacraiucnts but those of ba])tisui 
and the Third’s supper, and does not hold even these | 
essential when involuntarily omitted The ma^s is i 
to him a profanation, and the honours jiaid to the i 
samts idolatry This work, lustitutio Christiana; | 
Religionis, appeared afterw'arcls in French, and al- I 
most every year was published by lam with emenda- | 
tions and additions The must complete edition was 
published by Robert Stephens, m 15.59 The prefixed 
t rwfatio ad Chnstianissimuin regem, qua hic ei liber 
pro oonfessione fidei offertur, could not, however, put 
an end to the religious persecutions in France, since 
Fnncda I , although far from being actuated by reli- 
gious fanaticism, was influenced, by political riews, 
to continue them. 

Calvin then went to Italy, to preach his doctrine 


letters, to remain tiue to the new^ doctrine, when 
('ardimal Sadolet invited them to retain into the 
}ios(»m of till* (hurch Here also, in 1540, t^alvm 
jiubhshed his woik on the Lord’s Supper, in wLich 
h' sought to refute both the opinion of Luther, who 
held a (loctnne wuth regard to the real presence of 
Christ in the elements allied to the Ilomish one of 
truusuhstantiation, and that of Zuinghus, who re- 
jected that doctrine entirely Calvin mamtamed 
airamst both that Christ was spiritually present and 
Hpintually received in the euchanst In a confer- 
ence held at Ziirich in 1549, he presented a Formula, 
w'hich, by its wise moderation, restored concord. 

At last, in 1541, his friends in (xeneva succeeded 
in effecting his recall; a particular deputation be- 
sought the magiHtrac_y of Strosburg to restore him to 
hiH former flock But £ib Calvin w'as apjximted a 
deputy to the diet at Frankfort, and was afterwards 
obliged to be present at the conference at Ratisbon, 
he was not able to return to Geneva till September 
of the same year He now laid before the counci]! 
the draft of his ordmances respecting church -disci - 
)line, which were immediately accepted, and pub- 
isbed m November In pursuance of the provi^na 
of these, a consistory was formed, composed half of 
I clergymen, half of laymen, in order to watch * over 
the support of the pure doctrine,’ and over morals 
This tribunal called everybody, without exception, 
to account for their slightest words and actions, and 
referred cases where e^esiastical censure was not 
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lolficient, to the oouncO^ with an opinion upon them. 
Thus Calvin made himself director of the conduct, 
as well as of the opmions of the Genevese. His 
spirit governed exclusively in the council as in the 
consistory, and no one could hope to succeed who set 
himself m opposition to him. Thus a magistrate was 
deposed and condemned to two mouths’ imprison- 
ment ‘ because his life was irregular, and he was con- 
ue( ted with the enemies of Calvin’ James Gruit 
was beheaded ‘ because he had written profane let- 
ters and obscene verses, and eudea\oured to over- 
throw the ordinances of the church ’ It is well 
kjiowm tliat Michael Servetm, passing through (len- 
e\a in ISob, was arrested, and on (’alvm’s accusation 
was burnt alue liecause he had attacked the mysteiy 
of the 'I’nnity in a book whicli was neither written 
nor printed at (reneNa The friends of Calvm, na 
tnrall}' anxious to defend his memory, have some- 
times endeavoured to jnstiTy tliese ]iro( ecdings, but 
would act more jnduiouslv b\ - audidlv admitting 
that, win'll tested bx tlie toKiaut principles which 
lu.vv pievail, at least among I’rotestant", they ciumot 
be justiht d, though, at tlie tune, there w^as not a 
man among the Uomau (’ailiolus, and scareelv on* 
among the Protestants, wlio would have ai ted diffei - 
eiitly He also jaoposed altei itions in the civd legih- 
l.vtion of the (JeiK've.sc, and in tlie foim of their go- 
\ eminent, in whuh some Fieudi ufiigees were use- 
ful to hmi For the adv'aiieemeut of useful studies 
he erected the auidem^ so hajijnlv coudiuted bv his 
friend Theodore Beza 

When we consider all that (’alv'iii did during- his 
(outinuance m Geneva, we can hardl} conceive Ik-w 
ht could have accomplislicd so iinuh He jircacheil 
almost ilaily, deliveied t’ncologual lei tines thiei 
tunes awtelv, atttinhd all (b bb< i alions of the coii- 
History, all sittings of tin assoi latiou of muii-'li is, and 
was the soul of ail the coiiiu ils Jlc was consulted, 
too, upon |iouith of law as well as of tli(s>log\ JJe- 
sides till-., lie found tune to attend to ]>o]itual aff iiis 
in the name of the Ucjiubln , to jmblisli a multitude 
of writings in defence of liis opinions, of which his 
coiiiment.ines on the Bible are the most im]toitant, 
and to iiiaintam a con espoiidence through all Bin ope, 
but pim(i])al]y in Fiance, where he laboured inces- 
Bautly to .xtend the new doctrine jiesKks ins 
punted Bel moils, the libiarx of (1 e lie v a contains 
in maiiuscnpt, and, like that of I’.erne, several theo- 
logical tieatises not pimted Although (’alvin dif- 
fei ed from Butlier in essential points, >et his adhe- 
rents weie not distmgxiished fiom the Lutheiuns in 
the edicts of Francis I and Henry 11 , uor even m 
the edict of lloueii in l.nab They themselves, in- 
deed, regarded Calvin as tJieir head, but without con- 
sidering themselves as different, on this account, from 
the adherents of Luther A formal sejiaration lii-st 
took place after the colloquium ^conference) of Poissy 
m 1561, where they expressly rejected the tenth 
article of the Confession of Augsburg, l^esides some 
otiiera, and took the name of CalauusU 

Calvin died May 27, 1564, m the lifty-hfth year of 
Ilia age. He was of a weak constitution, and suffered 


of oontradiction. *1 havo,’ he writes to Baoer, *iiu 
harder battles against inyi^nB, which are great and 
numerous, than those in which I seek to conquer my 
impatience. I have not yet gained the mastery-over 
this raging beast ’ The tone of his oontrovendes is 
alw'ays harsh, bitter, and contemptuous. He does 
not always succeed in concealing the feeling of his 
o-wn superiority 

As a theologian, Calvin was equal to any of his 
contemporaries m profound knowledge, acuteness of 
mind, and, as he himself boasts, m the art of making 
good a point in question As an author, be merits 
gieat praise His Jjatiii works are written with 
mm h method, diguuty, and correctness. He w'as also 
a great junst and an aide politician But all these 
(pialities wmuld not have lieen sutheient to make him 
tlie head of a distinct religious sect, had he not boldly 
rejected all religious ceremonies By this means he 
gained, on tlie one side, the highly cultivated, who 
were induced to look upon visible forms in religion 
as Honii thing derogatory, and also gave the uuedu- 
latcd .in e.i^v mi .ms of distiiiguislaiig themselves 
fiom the oppo'-iti ]iart\, without the necessity of ex- 
.iiinijuig the gmiiiuls of then faith, for which they 
w’cie neither im lined imr (pialiliid 

The chief do( times of Calvin’s system arc those 
whuh were discusstd at the famous synod of Lort, 

[ under the fidlowing heads, jn'edcsti*‘ation, particular 
I } I <l( injdum, total dcprai di/, uietistibk {/race, and iht 
j tijtuin /ir) Mfi < I OIK c of the mints In siicceediug' 
controversies, tlicse wen- denominated the five pointa 
I d'he doctrine of oi i<jinal sin, often set forth os pecu- 
I liar to Calvin’s system, is common to those of many 
I’rotest.int sei ts d'ho followers of Calvin in Genriony 
1 .iie cfdled the Jlefoi med, but the doi ti me of predestin- 
.iLiou is said to )>e losing gioiind m iliat eountry In 
J'l.iiHc, it IS Will known, most I'lotcstaiits are Cal- 
\ mists ('alvmism is the jirofcssed bidief of the 
gt'.iUst jj.iit of the I’lesbytcnaiiH, Initli of Kuro|i« 
ami .Vnieiiia, tin Particular Baptists in England 
and India, and tbe Associated Baptists in Airierica; 
till Iiidi pendents of every class in England and 
St otland, and tlic* CVingregatioualists of New' England. 
'I'lic woiks of Calvm were hrst colloi ted In the 
C«eneva edition of 1617, m tw'clve vols folio I’he 

most comjilete is that jmblislied at Amstenlam in 
lime vols folio, in Pj71 The lollected works of 
Calvin have been published m I'mglish by the Calvin 
I Translation SiK'iety of Edinburgh, lu hfty-two vols 
I hvo, eomoleted in A cntiial edition of his 

I collective works has lieen published in Germany 
I by Jkiiim, L'uiiit/, and Keiiss (Ltuuswick, 22 vols 
I i.Mo; Vii 

CALVINISM See the preceding article and the 
; .irticles KKrouii ATioN, IHkukmkd Chuuch 
I CALX, jirojH'rly luue or clialk (hence calcareota 
' tarth), but the tenii is more generally applied to the 
j Ksidiium uf a metal or mineral whicn hMsi been suh* 
i jocted to violent heat, burning or calcination, r lutkm 
1 by acids, or detonation by nitn , and which is, or may 
' 1 x 1 , reduced to a fine powder Metallic calces are now 
. < ailed (Hides s**e OxYoKN 


from frequent sickness In Sti'asburg he had mar- CALYDON, an ancient caty of a, celebrated 

lied a widow, Idelette de Bune, m 1539 a son, tbe in the stones of King (Eneus, the Calydonian boar, 
fniit of their union, died early In 1549 he lost his and Dejamra and Hercules. CEneus, as tbe fable 
wife, after -which he never married agam He was runs, bad forgotten Artemis in a solemn saorihoe 
temperate and austere, glcximy and inflexible He offered to all the gods; that goddess in revenge emt 
knew nothing of friendship, and had no other passion a terrible boar, wmch laid waste the fields md gar- 
than to establi^ the opmions which he beheved to dens In order to slay this monster, Meleager, tbe 
be ourect. Hih dismterestedneas was rare. He bad son of (Eneus, solicited tbe aid of tbe boldeet heroes 
a yeariy stipend of 150 francs, 15 measures of com, of Greece — llieseus, Jason, Nestm*, Ac. Several oi 
and 2 caaka of wine . be never received a larger one. the assailants perish^ Melesger finally pierced Mm 
llie -value of the whole pr oper ty wbicdi be left in in the back with his javebn, a^ tbe o^isn meedilj 
b ook a, furniture, money, Ac., did not exceed 12fi despatched him. Hie an ima l’s skin was givem ta 
wrovaa. fiia diameter was impetuous and impatient Ata l a nt a See Mclbaosr. 
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CALYMENE, a genui formed by M A1 Brong- 
niart,aiid belcrnging to the fossil order of the Trilobites 
In this genua ue head is almost semicircular, and 
deeply mvided by longitudmal furrows The eyes 
ue rituated on the lateral lobes The rings of the 
^orax and abdomen are difficult to distinguish from 
each other. The thoracic segments are from ten to 
fourteen in number The abdoinmal rings are dis- 
tinct and never attached to each other The genus 
includes about twenty species, of which the CoJyncne 
Blumenbachn may be taken as the type It is found 
in certain strata of the Silurian formation, at Dud- 
ley and in Gothland, Bohemia, and Ohio The 
members of this genus have the power of rolling 
themselves up like a b.Ul 

CALYPSO, m mythology, a daughter of Atlas 
(some say of Nereus and Doris, or of Oceauus and 
Thetis) She inhabited the woody island Ogygia, 
situated deej) in the ocean, and hved remote from all 
intercourse wnth gods and men Ulysses ha\mg suf- 
fered shipwreck on her island, she recei\ed him 
kmdly, and promised him immortality if he w'ould 
consent to marry her, but his desire of beholding his 
country and hia wife overcame the charms of the 
goddess Seven years he had to remain with her 
Hermes finally brought Calypso the command of 
Zeus that Ulvsses should be i)ermitted to return 
U) his home This command she dared not oppose 
LHysses departed, but Caly’pso, who had borne him 
two children, Nausmous and Isausithous, died of 
grief This subject has been wrought up in mam 
different ways 

CAIjYPI''R^UA, a genus of gasteropodous Mol- 
lusca, belonging to the faniilv of the ( ’alvptr 0 ?idfe, 
which 18 arranged in Woodward's svstem m the order 
of the Prosobram hiata, which have the branchi.'P or 
gills situated m advance of the heart, and the division 
Holostomata, which have the inai gm of the shell-aper- 
ture entire This genus consists of small marine 
shell-fish, conical in form, but sometimes very flat, 
they are fragile, and are distinguished by a conical 
shell or testaceous process attached to the bottom of 
the cavity of the shell The bi anchi.e of this mollusc 
are composed of long and thin hair-hke filaments 
Only two species are found in our waters It is 
sometimes found as a fossil 

CALYX See Botany 

CAMAIEU, or Cameo, a painting wherein there 
is only one colour, and where the lights and shades 
are of gold, wrought on a golden or azure ground 
When the ground is yellow the Preiich call it cirn^c, 
when gray, gi'imiUe This kind of work is chiefly 
used to represent bass-reliefs The Greeks call jueees 
of this sort monochrdTiiata The word is also apjdied 
to a painting in two or three different colours, which, 
however, do not represent the natural colours of the 
objects (lepicted 

CAMALDOLITKS, Camaldduans, or Camal- 
DUNiANs, hermits and monks of the order established 
In 1012, by St llomuald, a Benedictine of Ravenna, 
In the valley of Camaldoli, near Arezzo, in the Ajien- 
nines, and confirmed afterwards by Pope Alexander 
II They were originally hermits, li\nng in separate 
cells, but as their wealth increased, the greater part 
of them associated m convents They existed m 
Italy, France, Germany, and Poland In the eight- 
eenth century there were five mdependent fraterm- 
ties of them, which are here mentioned in the order 
of their foundation —1, at Camaldoli , 2, at Murauo 
In the Venetian territory, 8, on Monte Corona, near 
Perugia; 4, at Turin, 6, the French fraternity, the 
arst establishment of which was that of Notre Dame de 
la Consolation, White garments, and the austere 
roles of the Benediotinee they all had in oommon. 
The hermits wore beards, and had still more severe 


rules in regard to fasting, silenoe, and penances, 
Their life was devoted to contemplation rather than 
to usefulness. There is, in the vicinity of Naples, a 
mountain which takes its name from a convent of 
the Camaldoli, situated on its top, from which the 
traveller enjoys a prospect of remarkable grandeur 
and beauty It is one of the most charming of aU 
the beautiful views around Naples; yet the spot is 
not much \d8ited by travellers 

CAMARGUE, or Camarque, La, a piece of land 
insulated by the two principal mouths of the Rhone, 
sometimes called the Delta of France 

CAMARILLA, a word first used in Spam, but 
now in other countries also, to express the mfiuenoe 
of oertam persons m obstructing the operation of the 
official organs of government When Ferdinand 
VII , m 1814, returned to Spam, he was surrounded 
by flattereis, vho prevailed upon him to violate hia 
promise of giving tlie people a constitution They 
■were called camarilla either from the room where 
they remained in waiting, or in allusion to the 
Council of Castille (camaiade Castilla) LTntil the 
re\oliition of 1820 (see Spain) the camarilla consisted 
rm>Ht]\ of men witliout talent, but passionately op- 
posed to everything new, but whtn the king re- 
coveied his j»ower in 1822 they became more influ- 
ential and have since re])eatedly interfered with the 
ministers 'Fhe thing itself is old enough pnesta, 
fa\ouriteH, and \vomen have often formed camarillas 
m monarchies and other gov eriiim^^ its The word 
was much ustd m France during the reign of Chailes 
X , as its Spanish orig-in suggests the influence of 
j»riests, wliicii w.is also gnat at that time in France 

CAMARirs MS, Non in and SuU'ih, two provmcee 
of the Bhilii>j>uu‘s, forming the 8 E limit of the island 
of Ijiizon 'J'hey have a finely diveitufied surface, 
but arc "very moimtamouH, paituularly towards the 
E and 8, wheie several loftv vokanic peaks appear 
and giv'e visible proofs of activity One of them, 
which 18 cmitinu.illv emitting smoke and flame, is 
well knowni to manners coming from the e, and 
foims a kind of iiatuial lighthouse The most im- 
portant pTodiKt 18 lice 

CAM BACERLS, Jean Jacques Rfiois, Duke ol 
Barilla, Prince and Arch-c haiicellor of the French 
em}>ire, member of the Institute, boni in 1763 at 
Montpellier, of an anruent Jamille de robe (family ol 
lavvytrs) His zeal and talents soon obtained him 
distinction, and the office of a counsellor at the cour 
des cimiptcs at Montpellier At the beginning of the 
revolution he received several public offices, became 
in Sej)tember, 1792, a member of the Convention, and 
laboured m the committees, particularly m the com 
imttee of legislation Doc 12, 1792, he was com 
missioned to inrjuire of Louis XVI whom he desired 
for his counsel, and it was on his motion that the 
counsel was allowed to communicate freely with the 
king In January, 1793, he declared Louis guilty, 
but disputed the right of the Convention to jud^ 
him, and voted for hia provisory arrest, and in case erf 
a hostile invasion, death On the 24th of January 
he was chosen secretary of the Convention. As a 
member of the committee of pubhc safety he report- 
ed, m the session of March 26, the treason of Dumon- 
riez In August and October, 1793, be presented 
his first plan for a civil code, in which his ^mocrat- 
ical notions were displayed He was a member of 
the Council of the Five Hundred, where he presented 
a new plan for a code civil. This Projet de Code 
Civil, 1796, became subsequently the foundation of 
the Code NapoUon May 20, 1797, he left his seat 
in the oounciL A year afterwards he appeared aipong 
the electors of Paris ; and after the revolution of the 
80th Prairial, VII. (i9th of June, 1799), he was made 
minister of justice. On the 18th of Bmmaire he 
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was chosen second consul, and in that offloe made 
the administration of justice the chief object of his 
attention. After Napoleon had ascended the throne, 
Cambac^r^ was appointed arch -chancellor of the 
empire, and after obtaining many high distinctions, 
became m 1808 Duke of Parma. During the cam- 
paign against the allied powers in 1818, Carabac^rhs 
was made president of the council of regency. At 
the approach of the allies in 1814 he ftdlowed the 
government to Bloib, and fiom that place sent his 
consent to the abdication of the emperor. When 
Napoleon returned in 1816 Cambac^rbs was again 
made arch-chancellor and minister of justice, and 
subsequently president of the chamber of peers 
After the second fall of Napoleon he was banished, 
but in 1818 w as permitted to return He died, March 
8, 1824 

CAMBAY, a seaport ot lIunluRtan,Boinbay Pre‘^l- 
dency, the chief town of a native state of the same 
name, at the head of the Gulf of Cainbav, ''5 mih*^ 
N N \v of Surat It was once a place of ini)>ortance, 
but owing to the silting-up of the harbour, has 
greatly fallen off The tides rush in wnth great 
violcuce, and rising from 30 to 40 feet, enable the 
largest vessels to appioacb the shore, buf ag iin, at 
ebb, leave them dry Among the buildings aie 
several musiiues and Hindu temples, and man\ 
religious structures of the Jams The natives are 
e.vpert jewellers and goldsmiths, and agate, cornelian, 
and onyx ornaments are ex j anted ^'he trade is 
chiefly in giaiii shipped to Boinbav Pop (1891), 
31,390 The stat« has an area of 360 sijuaie miles, 
and a population of 89,72- 

CAMBEUW EL]j,apail andinuii boiough of Lon- 
don, on the south of the ThaiiKs, in Surrev, lx. tween 
Lambeth and Deittfoid Its tliiee divisions, North 
Camlierwell, Pec khain, and Dulwich, each return 
one member Pop m 1901 Si-c Lonixin 

CAMBEUWELL BEALT'i'Y, the common Eng- 
lish name of the Vanesba Antiojui, a huge and 
beautiful butterfly found in Britain, but much more 
common on the continent of Europe and lu North 
America. It measures three inches or more betwemi 
the extremities of its extended wings, which are of 
a dark -brown colour, with a broad light- ^ellow 
border, and a row of blue spots near the edge The 
caterpillar feeds on the leaves of the birch, willow, 
and poplar. When fully grown the caterpilhu is 
black, with bright-red spots along the back, and 
small spines over the whole body 

CAMBIUM, in botany, the layer of delicate thin- 
walled cells which separates the wood from the bast 
in a great many stems and m a cross section aiipears 
as a ring. The growth of the stem takes place by 
the deposition on the outside of the wood of new 
wood-layers formed from the cambium, and on the 
inside of the bast of new layers of bast formed from 
the outer cells of the cambium layer. In conifers 
and dicotyledonous woody perennials the primary 
bandies are arranged m a circle, and their cambium 
layers are thus made to form a more or le'^s con- 
tinuous ring of cambium in the stem By the de- 
position of new layers of wood and bast regularly 
taking place, espdbially in spring, at the inner and 
outer surfaces of this cambium-nng, the stem is 
caused to increase in thickness. 

CAMBODIA, or Camboja, a country in Asia, in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula , bounded N by Siam, 
*. by Anam, a. by French Cochin-China and Gulf 
of Siam, and w. by Gulf of Siam. Its length from 
norUi to south is 240 miles, east to west 180, the 
wea being 46,000 square miles. Pop. estimate at 
1,500,000. The greater part of the region is low 
and ^ and watered by numerous streams, the chief 
of which is the Mekong. The climate presents a 


I dry and a wet reason (June to November) tind ii 
fairly healthy. ^The soil is very fertile, producing 
large quantities of rice, besides maize, s^ar-oane, 
cotton, betel, tobacco, indigo, coffee, &c. Timber is 
abundant Gold and precious stones are found, 
besides iron, limestone, &o. Cattle are exceedingly 
numerous. Among wild animals are the elephant 
and the tiger. The Cambodians were formerly a 
hiybly cultured Euad civilized race. Various arohiteo- 
lural remains, witnessing to former greatness, are 
found throughout the country. The present popu- 
lation IS very mixed. In early times Cambodia was 
a powerful state to which even the kings of Siam 
paid tribute, but it gradually fell into decay, until 
about the close of the t'lghteenth century the Siamese 
annexed part of Cambodia to their own land, and 
reduced the rest of the country to a state of depen- 
dency In 1803 Cambodia passed under the pro- 
tection of tlu“ Irench, and by a decree of 1887 it 
was placed among the Indo-China possessions of 
I’lanee under a resident general. I’lie only towns 
of importance arc l*noin-peuh, the capital, and the 
seaport of K.xmpot The chief Imports are salt, 
sugar, wine, and various manufactured goods, such 
as textiles and arms, the exports include salt-fish, 
cotton, lob.ieco, nee 

CAMB(U)IA, or Mkkonu, a large river of south- 
eastern Asia which rises in Tihetj passes through 
Yunnan, a province of (’hma, Laos, Anam, Cambodia, 
and French Cochin (’hiiia, and fall into the Chinese 
Sea by several mouths, after a course of about 2600 
iinLo Its navigation is much iiiteirupted by sand- 
banks, lajiids, &c , at various jioints of its middle 
and upper course The lake Toule-sap, on the 
fronlMTR of Cambodia and Siam, is connected with 

the M.hong 

C\Mr><)liNF, a neatly built market town of 
England, m Cornwall, 11 miles NW of Falmouth, 
prettily situated on the slope of a gently rising hill. 
'J'here is a gianite chinch in the Perpendicular style, 
restored in LsG2, and there are also several other 
places of worship It also contains a market hall, 
a milling schexd, a wot king-man’s institute, and a 
museum of mineralogy Near it are tin and copper 
miTU'^ Pop in 1891, 14,700. in 1901, 14,726. 

CAMlillAI, (Flemish Kavihryk), a fortified city 
of north* in France, on the S* heldt, in the depart- 
ment Nord, 46 miles south of Lille. From this place 
the linen cloth km^wn by the name of cambric got 
its name Cainbrai is the seat of au archbishop. 
"J'he revolution stripped it of all its principal oma- 
m ‘fits I'he beautiful cathedral and the tc)mb of ita 
archbishoj), the celebrated Fcnelon, were razed to the 
ground There is a new moiiumeiit to the memory 
of Fenclon in the present cathedral, a modem build- 
ing of indifferent architecture. There is a large uid 
handsome modem Hotel cle Ville, and an ancient 
belfry tower Cambrai is the seat of a diocesan 
seminary, communal college, &g. It has a. public 
library with 40,000 vols and 1400 MSS. Cambric 
and other linen goods, cotton, lace thread, leather 
goods, sugar, soap, beer, &c., are manufactured ; and 
there is a trade in gram, oil-seed, hemp, Ac. 0am- 
brai IS the Camaracum of the Homans. In 1508 the 
league against Venice was concluded at Cambrai be- 
tween the Emperor Mnxmilian, Louis XlL,the Pope, 
and Ferdinand of Aragon; in 1629 the peaoe with 
Charles V. (See Francis I.) Louis XIV. took 
Cambrai from the Spaniards in 1677, and it waa 
finally confirmed to France by tbe treaty of Nijme- 
gen in 1678. Pop. (1896), 25,250. 

CAMBRIA, a Latin name of Wales, derived 
from Cymri, tbe name of tbe branch of tbe delta 
to which the Weleh belong, and tbe name whiob 
they alwaye give to tbemselvee. 
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CAMBRIAN FORMATION, the name given to 
a seriee of rocks of great aggregate thickness, de- 
veloped largely in North Wales, and examined with 
great cfare by Professor Sedgwick. See Geology. 

CAMBRIC, a fine thin kind of linen cloth manu- 
^faotured originally, it is said, at Cambrai in French 
Flanders (see Cambrai], whence the name. Cambric 
is manufactured in the noitli of Ireland, in England, 
Switzerland, and France, and is now chiefly used 
for handkerchiefs The name is also applied to a 
cotton fabiic, which is in reality a kind of muslin. 

CAMBRIDf^K, an inland county of England, 
bounded on the N. by the county of Lincoln, on the 
w by Northampton, Huntingdon, and Bedford, on 
the 8 by Hertfordshire and Essex , ami on the e 
by Suffolk and Norfolk The boundaries are much 
indented and mostly artificial A great part of 
northern half of the county belongs to the fen dis- 
trict and 18 very flat, farther south it is undulating, ^ 
and in the south-east some heights occur The soil ' 

18 considerably diversified, much of that of the fens 

19 a strong black earth on a gravelly bottom. The 
uplands consist of chalk, gravel, loam, and clay 
The principal rivers are the Cam or Granta, and the 
Ouse, with the Nen m the north The Cam has 
two main branches which unite about 3 miles above 
tlie town of Cambridge, passing which it flows on- 
wards to ]oin the Ouse about 3^ miles from Elv 
The Ouse enters the county from Huntingdon a 


I winding, but others are spacioot’ and airy, and much 
improvement horS taken place of late years. The 
town possesses a guildhall, fine county hospital, free 
I library, and one or two interesting old churches, 

I especially St. Benedict’s, with a tower in the Saxon 
style of architecture, and the round church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is the univeisity, however, that 
gives Cambridge its importance, and the colleges 
and university buildings comprise many fine sped 
mens of architecture We may s})LCify King’s 
College, with its splendid chapel in the Perpendicular 
style, Trinity College (the largest in the univtr&iiy). 
Queen’s College, Jesus College, St John’s College 
and chapel (1800), Gonville and Caius College, the 
Fitzwilliam ^luseum, university library, senate 
house, divinity sohool, the Pitt Press, &c. The 
ji.iiish church of Great St Mary’s serves as the 
urn versity church, and theie is a handsome Roman 
(’’jitholic chuich A post-graduate Preslnterian 
college was opened in 1890 Theie is also a grain- 
inar-Bchool Cam budge is the birthplace of dererny 
'i'avlor, and of Richard Cumberland the diaimitibt. 
The town sends one niHinber to Parliament Pop. 
in 1861, ‘2G,‘:01, in 1801, d0,'iS3, m lOol, 38,393. 

CAMP.RII)GE, Univkusity of The origin of 
[ this learned foundation is involved m obscurity 
I Until the twelfth century we hnd no annals of tlie 
I university that can be trusted Henry HI, in 
1231, issued writs for the regulation of (,’ambridge 


little to the NE of St Ives, and traverses it m a ‘clerks’, ami makes mention of a (bancdlor and 


north-easterly direction into Norfolk An import- mask is In 1334 King Edward III granted the 


ant portion of the count}, including the Isle of Ely, 
belongs to the great ortihcially drained tiact know’n 
aa the Bedford Level (w’hicli see), which, instead of 
feu and waste land, now' consists of good arable and 
jiasture land About nine-tenths of the total ;icie- 
age of the county is now productive, and a greater 
pioportion of land is under corn crops than in any 
otlier county in the kingdom The total area in sta- 
tute acres is 553, ‘251, of which about 490,000 acres 
are under rotation crof'8 and pci maiient pasture, about 
100,000 acres being under wheat, anti 118,000 in per- 
manent pasture Potatoes, turnips, and mangold are 
the chief green crops The southern portion of the 
county IS the most pleasant, especially the district 
watered h\ the Cam, which abounds in daiiy farms, 
celebrated for the production of excellent butter and 
cheese The part of the county extending from Gog- 
magog Hills to New'market, being bare and heathy, 
18 chief!} appropriated to sheep-walks The chief 
mineral productions are the pliosphatic noduleo 
known as coprohtes, lime, and clay for brick and 
tiles, and peat is cut for fuel Cambiidgchhire 
sends three members to the House of Commons 
The Isle of Ely in some respects forms a separate 
county Pop in 1881, 186,594, in 1901, 190,687. 

CAMBRIDGE, a municipal and pari bonmgh, 
capital of the above co., situated on the river Cam, 
60 miles n. of London. It is an ancient place, and 
was a Roman station In 871 the Anglo-Saxon 
town WM burned by the Danes, and again in 1010. 
A castle was erected here by William the Conqueror 
Cambridge received some valuable privileges from 
Henry I In the reign of Richard II , who Iield a 
parliament here, great disputes took place between 
the authorities of the town and university, which 
ended in the former losing many of their privileges, 
and the corporation was not fully restored until the 
reign of Henry VIII. In 1630 the plague raged 
her© with great violence, so that the students were 
driven from the university. The greater part of 
l^bndge occupies a level area encompassed by 
the ooUegee and their beautiful grounds and gardens 
on both sides of the Cam, which is crossed by nine 
bridgee. Several of the streets are narrow and 


univcisity some important privihgen, and in 1430 
pope Marhn V invested it with exclusive eccleti- 
astical and spiritual jurisdiction over its own scholars 
In the reign of Elizabeth further piivilegcs and 
rights were bestowed on it, and all pitcediug grants 
weie confiimed The universit} in its corporate 
capacity is referred to as consisting of the chancellor, 
masters, and scholars The universit} buildings 
rn*W' consist of si vonteen colleges and one juiblic 
hostel, the Fit/willian> and otlicr nmseump, uni- 
veraitv library, senate-house, laboratories, etc (See 
pieceding article 1 The following list contains the 
name of eacli of tne colleges, ami the time when it 
was founded — 


1 St Pftei’fl Tollepe, or Peter House 12K4 

2 Clare College, formerly Clare Hall 132b 

S Penihioke College 1347 

4 Gonville and Cams College 1348 

5 Tiinity Hall 1350 

6 CoipuB Christ! College 1362 

7 King a College 1441 

8 Queen’s College 1448 

9 St Catharine’s College, oi Catharine Hall 1473 

10 Jesus College 1490 

11 Cliiist’s College 1606 

12 St John’s College . 1611 

13 Magdalene College 1519 

14 'J’rmity College 1540 

15 Emmanuel College 1584 

10 Svdiiey Sussex College 1696 

17 Downing College . 1800 


Each of these colleges (as also Selwyn Colle^ 
the public hostel, founded in 1882) is a separate 
corporation, governed by laws and usages of its own, 
although subject to the paramount laws of the 
university 'There are eight separate orders in the 
several colleges, which are- — 1. The head, who is 
styled Master in all the colleges except King’s and 
Queen’s, in the former of which he is styled Provost, 
and in the latter President. 2. Fellows, who are 
graduates, and upon the foundation of the college to 
which they belong. They receive an annual aflow- 
ance from the coUege funds, the average amount of 
which varies from about £150 to £250, the latter 
sum being latterly fixed aa the maximum. The 
number of fellow^ips varies considerably at the 
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different ooUegee, ■osae having less than twelve^ and 
othera from fifty to sixty. The tenure of a fellowship 
is generally limited to six years; but it may be pro- 
longed under certain conditions. The total number 
of fellowships is about 400 3 Noblemen graduates, 

doctors in the several faculties, Bachelors in 1 )ivinity, 
Masters of Arts, Masters of Law, and Mfisters of 
Surgery, who are not upon the foundation. 4 Bache- 
lors of Arts, I.*w, Medicine, and Surger\ f) Fellow- 
commoners, who are generally the } ouiiger sons of the 
nobility, or young men of fortune, and ha\e the privi- 
lege of dining at the fellows’ table. 6 Scholars who 
are elected by direct examin.i,tiou or other\\iso from 
the most disLinguiabed among the underLiradu.itcs 
Like the fellows the} receive an annual allow am e from 
the college funds, but it is not so large in amount, 
and the tenure is shorter 7 I’eusioners, who form 
the great body of the students 8 Sizars, students 
of limited rneana, wbo recene various eniobimeiita 
In addition to these there is a class of students called 
minor sc liohars or exhibitioners, who do imt pro])erly 
form a separate order, but are ranked along with the 
peiiHionera or general body of students These also 
receive a certain annual allowaiiot '1 he undeigra,- 
4biat.e8 (numbering (301 <) in ItS&P) reside eitbei in 
1 1 )C)mB belonging ti > their resjiecti ve colleges, or in lodg 
mgs appro \ ed b\ the universiU autlionties, and under 
strict rules, at least so far as those iii siatu puptUan 
are concerned I’xcept a certain number of non- 
tollegiate students they all belong to some particular 
college The head of each < ollege and the foundation 
fellows together fcuni the governing bod\ 

The university is composed of a chancellor, vue 
< hancellor, the masters oi heads of colleges, fellows 
of colleges, and students, amounting in all (in 18911) i 
to 13,413 mernhers, and is incorporated as a societ} j 
for the study of all the liberal arts and sciencts ] 
^'he present statutes, which are based upon the older 
ones, given by (.,|ueen Eli/abetb, were drawn up by 
the Universities Commission appointed in 1877, and 
were approved by the Queen in council in 1882 The 
government is administered by a chancellor, wbo is 
generally a nobleman, a high steward, a vice-chan- 
cellor, w'ho 18 the head of some college, two proc- 
tors, who attend to the discipline c>f all persons in 
statu pupillari, read the ‘graces’ or decrees of the 
senate, &c , the aasessor, moderators (who examine for 
mathematical degrees), a commissary, a public orator. 
Sic The senate, w'hich is composed of all who have 
taken the degree of Doctor or Master, is the great 
legislative assembly of the university ^J’he legisla- 
tive propositions w'hich are passed by this assembly 
are called ‘graces,’ and these possess generally the 
force of statutes, provided they are not inconsistent 
with the origmal statutes In 1899 the number of 
members of senate was hpyh. The council of the 
senate consists of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, four 
heads of colleges, four professors, and eight other 
members of the senate chosen by the resident mem- 
bew of the senate and erammers, whose names appear 
oa||fae electoral roll published annually by the rioe- 
chanoellor Every univeraity grace must be approved 
by this council before it is offered to the senate 
There are three terms at this university, which are 
fixed by invariable rules They are — Michaelmas, 
or Oct(wr term, which Lasts from the Ist of October 
to the 19th of December. Lent, or January term, 
which begins on the 8th of January, and lasts till 
within a few days of Easter, and Easter, or Mid- 
summer term, banning three weeks after the end 
of the Lent term, and ending on the 24th of June 
Every student must have completed nine terms’ resi- 
dence during three-fourths of each term before he can 
take the degm of B.A-, LL.B., M B , or RC , for 
whldi, aoGot^Ungly, a residence of three years is re- 


quired A Bachelor of Arts, Law, or Smgory may 
1)6 admitted ' Inoeptor ’ at any time after three years 
from the completion of his bachelor’s degree, and 
Inoeptoni in every year become complete Masters by 
creation on Commencement-day, i.e. the day on which 
the degrees conferred during the year are completed 
it is the Tuesday immediately preceding the last 
day of the Easter Term Bachelors of Arts may 
obtain ‘ honours ’ m the departments — Matbematioi, 
Cljissics, Morfil Sciences, Natural Sciences, Law, 
History, 'I'htology, Semitic Languages, or Indian 
Languages 'J'he successful candidates in each of 
these depaitments are arianged in a tripos, that is, 
111 three grades In the mathematical tnpos these 
three gratles are called respectively Wranglers, Senior 
< uptimes, and Junior Optirnes, in the other triposes 
they are called hist, second, and third class. Other 
degrees conferred by the univei-sity are those f»f Doc- 
tor and r.aclieloi of Divinity, 1 loctor of r.*aw and 
of Medicine, and Doctor and Bachelor of Music; 
while by tlie new statutes, graduates of distinc- 
tion in Science or Letters may be ci'eated Doctor 
111 Science or in I.«tierB respectively Since the 
l»!i8Hing of the Univorsitv Tebtw Act (34 and 8o 
\ ict cap XXVI) any person may take any lay 
.icadc-niic degree, or hohl any lay academic cf ool- 
legi.ite oHice without subscTiliing any formulary of 
l.uth I’uielv honorar} degrees ui’^y he conferred 
without residence c.r exaniiiiation, or exercises, on 
juiv} -c'ouiuillors, bishops, noblemei or the sons of 
noblemen, deuns of cathedrals, and heads of colleges, 
or upon any jicrsonsof eminent station or conspicuous 
merit, but no on9 who has received a degree in this 
wav IS entitled to a vote in the senate unless he has 
resided three terms at the university Women who 
liav e fulfilled the conditions of rc'Sidein e and standing 
which members of the univeisity aie required to 
fuliil, may l>e admitted to the tnpos examinations 
. Those who pass are placed in the published lists, and 
receive certih cates, but no degrees are conferred 
1 upon them Two colleges (Giitori and Newnham) 

I have been established for women within the j^reoincts 
I of the uriiversit}, and many of the university lec- 
j tures are open to students of tliene college^ 

I’he annual income of the university is about 
I £60,000 (1898), arising from vonoiis sources, inolud- 
I ing the produce of fees at loatriculatlons, for degrees, 
j &c , and the profats of the university press, and from 
^ a tax assessed u[>on the incomes of the colleges ITie 
I professors are paid, some from the university chest, 
and others from estates left for that purpose. There 
are about forty professors in the various departments 
of literature and science The languages, arts, 
sciences, &c., taught by the professors are Anglo- 
j Saxon, Arabic, anatomy, archaeology, astronomy, 
geometry, botany, moral philosophy, chemistry, div- 
inity, laws of England, geology, Greek, international 
law, Eatiu, Heljrew, Sanskrit, politidA economy, 
mcidern history, civil law, mathematics, mecUw.iism, 
medicine, mineralogy, music, natural philosophy, phy- 
sic, phy Biology, zoology, fine arts, &c lliere is D^des 
a biKly of university tutors, readers, lecturers^ and 
demonstrators, who supplement the work qf the pro- 
fessors The botanic garden, on the s K, aide of the 
town, occupies between three and four^mres. The 
anatomical school contains a large ooUaetion of valu- 
able preparations. On an eminence, at the 
of 1 mile from the college walks, on the road to M*- 
dingley, stands the observatory, which cost £ 19 , 000 . 
The university library contains more than 500,000 
printed volumes, besides many valuable mannseripte 
(among them the codex Beta). The New Mueeami 
and laboratories for the study of the natural sciences 
are amoang the most oomfdete in the countxy. I'he 
Cavendish Laboratosy espedairy is admiramj oam- 
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trived and fomlBhed for the pursuit of experimental ■ 
phyBicB. The school of mechanical science, fitted j 
with elaborate apparatus, offers a complete training I 
in various branches of engineering. The Fitzwilliam I 
museum oontains a noble collection of books, paint- 
inga, drawings, statuary, &c. The unnersity sends 
two members, elected by the senate, to Bailiament. 
The vice-chancellor is the returning officer 

CAMBRIDGE, a city of Middlesex county, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the N. side of Charles Kiver, which | 
separates it from Boston Pop in I'JUO, 91,ybb. ' 
Cambridge consists of four principal parts or divisions, 
namely. Old Cambridge, which contains the univer- 
sity, a state arsenal, A:c , (-^ambridge-port, contain- j 
ing the city-hall, and connected with Boston by 
West Boston Bridge, East Cambridge, a flourishing 
manufactui ing locality, situated on Lechmerc Point, 
connected \Mth Boston by Craigie’s or Canal Bridge; 
and North Cambridge, forming a residential district 
This town 18 one of the oldest in New England, 
having been founded in 103U The university, 
the oldest in the United States, was endowed b\ a 
bequest of the Rev John Harvard, in 1638, and 
hence named Harvard College Its endowments have 
been since greatly increased by numerous acts of 
private bounty , as well as by a few donations from the 
state, and with regard to funds, library .professorships, 
and literary’ advantages in geneial, it is the first insti- 
tution of the kind in America Besides the original 
academic foundation for students in arts, there aie 
seven professional schools affiliated to Harvard Col- 
lege, VIZ .oneeach for medicine, law, theology.science, 
dentistry, veterinary science, and agriculture. All 
of these are in Cambridge except the dental and 
veterinary schools, w’hich are in Boston A number 
of the college buildings, including lecture-halls, rooms 
for the students to live in, library, chapel, &c , are 
arranged round a siiuare of fifteen acres, others being 
scattered about elsewhere Perhaps the finest of the 
university buildings is the Memorial Hall, dedicated 
to the memory of alumni who lost their lives in the 
civil war It has a tower 200 ft. high, and con- 
tains a dining-hall that can accommodate about 700 
persons at table, and is adorned wuth numerous 
portraits. The library, one of the largest in the 
Union, contains upwards of 2,50,000 volumes, while 
other libranes bring up the total number of books to 
about 400,000 The Agassiz museum of compara- 
tive zoology IB one of the foremc/st institutions of 
this kind , the Peabody museum of American ar- 
chaeology and ethnology is very complete, the philo- 
Bophioal apparatus is probably not surpassed by any 
in the country , and the chemical laboratory and 
cabinet of minerals are also valuable. The botanic 
garden is furnished with an interesting collection of 
trees, shrubs, and plants, both native and foreign 
The government is intrusted to two separate boards, 
one consisting of the president, the treasurer of the 
university, and five fellows, the other of the over- 
seers. With the first board lies the appointment of 
the professors, tutors, &,c , and it has ^so the right 
of supplying all vacancies in its own body, but all its 
decisions are subject to the approval of the other board. 
This second board was formerly composed of the 
governor and lieutenant-governor of the state, the 
president and treasurer of the university, and certain 
preachers, all ex officio, besides thirty non-offioial 
members chosen by the state legislature, but in 1865 
all official connection between college and state was 
broken by the passing of an act according to which 
the board is now elected by the alumni. The edu- 
cational staff IS very numerous, consisting of over 
eighty profemors, besides asaistanta, lecturers, Ac. 
The course of education requisite to obtain the first 
art degree (bachelor), as in American colleges gen- 


erally, is completed m four years. Before students 
can be admitted they must haVe attained a some- 
what high degree of proficiency in classical and other 
studies, and thus the age of those entering is usually 
not under eighteen In the theological school, which 
was organized m 1815, the course of education may 
be completed m three years The law school was 
established in 1817. Students in this department 
complete their education in three years The medi- 
cal college was organized in 1782. A four years' 
course qualifies a student for the degree of doctor 
of medicine The school of science was instituted 
in 1848, mainly through the efforts of the Hon 
Ascott LawTence It is intended for those who 
\Msh to qualify themselves for practical pursuits 
\Mtliout going through a regular classical course 
There are many scholarships and prizes attached 
to the various dejiartmeiits. No fees are paid 
directly to piofessors, a payment of 150 dollars 
I jjer annum secures instruction in the arts and certain 
I other departments, and 200 dollais in medicine 
j There is an institution (the Harvard ‘annexe’) in 
w'hich women receive instruction corresponding to 
I that of the male studints, fiom the professors and 
lecturers of the university 

CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT, or Bkza’b 
Manubcuipt, a copy of the GosjieLs and Acts of the 
Apostles in Greek and Latin Beza found it in the 
monastery of Irenieus at Lyons, in 1562, and gave it 
' to the University of Cambridge in It is a 

(juarto, and w'ntten on vellum Sixty-six leaves of 
it are much torn and mutilated, and ten of these are 
supjilied by a later transcriber The age of this MS 
IB differently estimated by different writers, but all 
agree that it is of great antiquity The most com- 
jtetent judges considei it one of the most ancient 
In the Greek it is defective from the beginning to 
Matthew i 20, m the Latin, to Matthew i 12; be- 
sides winch it has some other chasms Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Michaelis, and several others, have w’ntten 
upon this MS An exact copy of this manuscript, 
printed in ordinary tvpe, was published in 1864, 
edited by F Scrivener, who furnished it with a criti- 
cal introduction, Biinotations, and facsimiles 

CAMBYSES — 1 A Persian of noble blood, to 
whom, according to the account given by Herodotus, 
King Astyages gave his daughter Mandane in mar- 
riage, in order to prevent the fulfilment of a dream, 
according to which he was to lose his crown by meana 
of his daughter's son, w'hile he flattered himself with 
the hope that his grandson would constantly bold 
in lemembrance the benefit conferred on his father 
He did not, however, escape his fate, for Cyrus, the 

son of Mandane, dethroned him 2. The son of 

Cyrus the Great and of Cassandane, and grandson of 
the preceding, became, after the death of his father, 
King of the Persians and Medes, B 0. 529 In the 
fifth year of his reign he made an attack upon 
Egypt, killed the king of this country, Psammemtus, 
plundered the chief city Memphis, and conquered 
the whole kingdom within six months. He new 
wished to send a fleet against Carthage, to conquer 
.Ethiopia, and to obtain possession of the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon The first of these expeditions, 
however, did not take place, because the fleet, which 
was manned with Phenicians, refused obedience to 
him. The army which was sent against the Apunon- 
ites perished in the desert; and the troops, at whose 
head he himself had set out against the iEthiopians, 
were oompeUed by hunger to retreat. From this 
time he gave himself up to the greatest cruelties. 
On his entrance into Memphis, seeing the Egyptians 
engaged in the celebration of a feast in honotlr oi 
their god Apis, whom they had found, he beliered 
that &ey were rejoicing at bis misfortunes. He 
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OMXued tbe holy buD to be broogbt before hiiUf slew 
him with hie own aword, and oimsed the prieet to be 
aoourged with rode. To drown hie remorse he in- 
dulged himself in the most immoderate enjoyment of 
wine No relation waa held sacred by him when in- 
toxicated He caused hu brother Smerdls, a dream 
oonoeming whom had disturbed him, to be murdered 
Hia Bister and wife Atossa, who lamented the death 
of Smerdis, he killed with a blow of his foot These 
and other acta, almost indicating insanity, had irri- 
tated his subjects A magian availed himself of this 
discontent, and obtained possession of the throne 
under the name of Smerdis, whose death had been 
concealed Oambyses had resolved to go to Susa, in 
order to punish him, when, as he was mounting his 
horse, he was wounded in the hip by his sword He 
died of this wound soon after, in 521, at a place 
named Ecbatana, m Synsk, without leaving any chil- 
dren Such IB the account of his life given by Hero- 
dotus, but somewhat different accounts are given by 
Ctesias and others 

('AMi)EN, a town of the United States, capital 
of Camden county, New Jersey, on a plain, on the 
left bank of the Delaware, opposite Philadelphia, a 
river p<frt and railway centre It is laid out in regu- 
lar streets, which cross each other at right angles, 
and possesses many fine buddings, including muni 
cipal buildings, court-house, numerous churches, 
schools, (fee The (huf industrial establishments 
are iron-foundriea, machineiy works, cotton -mdls, 
chemical W(.)rkH, steel pen maiiufactorv, <fec . ami 
there are >ard8 for shiji-liuilding The communica- 
tion with Philadelphia is kept up bv means of sUam 
femes Pop (lh90), 58,313 — There is another 
Camden in South Carolina, on the Wateree, which is 
there naiigable On Aug 16, 1780, (General Oates 
was defeated by Lord Cornwallis at this place 
Pop. 4000 

CAMDEN, Chari-es Pra'it, Earl of, a distin- 
guished British lawyerand statesman of the 18th cen- 
tury, was the son of Sir John Pratt, chief -justice of 
the Kmg’s Bench, and was bom in 1713. After study- 
ing at Eton and Kmg's College, Cambridge, he en- 
tered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and m due time 
was called to the bar In 1764 be was chosen mem- 
ber of Parliament for the borough of Downton. After 
acquiring great reputation as an advocate, he was, in 
1757, appouited attorney -general, having the same 
ear been elected recorder of the city of Bath While 
e held the office of chief -justice of the Common 
Pleas Wilkes was arrested on a general warrant, as 
the author of the North Bnton, a periodical paper 
wffich gave offence to government He was com- 
mitted to the Tower as a state prisoner, and being 
brought, in obedience to a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
befmo the court of Common Pleas, Chief -justice 
Pratt discharged hun from his oonfinement on May 6, 
1763.^ The behaviour of the mdge on this occasion, 
and in the consequent judicisl proceedings between 
the mrinters of the North Bnton and the messengers 
of^ the House of Commons, and other agents of the 
ministiy, waa so acceptable to the metropolis, that 
the dty of London {^resented him with the fr^om 
of the corporation, in a gold box, and reqnested to 
hare his picture. In Jffiy, 1766, he was raised to 
the peerage, by the title of Butin Camden ; and about 
* year after he was made lord-chancellor. In this 
oapaotty he predded at the decuion of a suit agsinst 
^ messoDgeis who arrested Mr WQkes, when he 
<B*db a apec^ in wMoh he stated that ‘ it was the 
o na ni mo na opinion of the omirt, that general wmr- 
— ttzoept in cases et treaeon, were illegal, 
eppreaiye, and unwarrantable/ On hia oppedng the 
taxation of the American ookmiea, he waa deprired 
el the eeab in 1770. He came into oAoe again as 
▼ai. IIL 


president of the oonneU* ander the adminiatintiott of 
the Marquis ot Rockingham, in M a rch , 1782; on 
whose death, he resigned the foUpwlng year. He 
soon after, however, reaumed hia [daoe under Mr. 
Pitt, an^ in 1786 waa made £ari Camden. He died 
April 18, 1704. 

CAMDEN, William, a celebrated antiquary and 
historian, was bom in London in 1651. He reoeiysd 
part of hiB education at Christ’s Hoapital and Si. 
Paul’s School, after which he studied at Oxford. In 
1575 he was appointed second maeter of Weetminater 
School, through the patronage of Dean Goodman. 
He devoted himself faithfully to the dutiea of bis 
situation, employing all his leisure in his favourite 
study of British antiquities. At this time he began 
to make collections fur his great work, the Britannia. 

I n 1582 he travelled through the eastern and northern 
partfi of England, to survey the country, and arrange 
a correspondence for the supply of further infoima- 
tion The result of his researchee appeared in 1586, 
when the hrst edition of his Britannia was published 
in Latin, in an octavo volume, with a dedication to 
Lord Burleigh Iliis work, though at first neces- 
sarily unjierfect, procured the author high reputation 
at home and abroad In 1689 and 1590 he went kto 
Wales and the w of England, and obtained mate- 
riala for the improvement of his laKik, of which the 
fourth edition (1594) v bs enlarged tfr a quarto volume 
In 1593 he Bucceeded Dr Edward <^-rant ae head 
master of Westminater, for the use of which seminary 
he drew up a Greek grammar, published in 1597 
The same year he obtained the office of Clarendeui 
king-at-arms, which left him at leisure to cultivate 
his favourite branches of knowledge In 1600 ap- 
peared the hfth edition of the Britannia, with a 
defence against s^ime animadversions made on ths 
work by Ralph Brooke, York herald, who was pro- 
bably influenced by a jealousy of Camden, though 
many of his remarke were by no means destitute of 
foundation In 1605 was published Remains of a 
Greater Work concerning Britain, and in 1007 ap- 
peared a narrative of the conspiracy called the Gun- 
powder Plot, written in Latm, by the king’s com- 
mand The same year Camden published the last 
edition of the Britannia pnnted during his life, from 
wh]i.h was made the English translation of Philemon 
Holland After this he undertook to write the his- 
tory of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the prindpal 
literary labour of his future years The first part oi 
this work appeared in 1615, with the following titie- 
— Annales R^nun Anglicarum et Hibemioanun reg- 
nante Elizabetba, ad annum salutis, 1589 (London, 
fobo) The second part was finished in 1617, but not 
pnnted till after the death of the author. A com- ^ 
plete edition of the Annals was published by Tbomae 
Heame at Oxford, 1717, three vole. 8vo. In 1622 
Camden founded a professorship of history«t Oxford, 
which be endowed with the valuable manor of Be Jey 
in Kent. He died November 9, 1628, at ChiaelHmvt 
m Kent, where he had spent the latter {Mart cf his 
bfe B^des the works already mentioned, Camden 
published a collection of early English hietoriaiM, 
pnnted at Frankfort in 1608, folio. Hmhe, in his 
History of England, ranks Camden’s Hietory of 
Queen Elizabeth among the beet hietorical prodoo- 
tiona which had been oompoeed by any Sngudtman. 
Of the Britannia, which has for three oentaries been 
considered as a standard work, it is unnooessur to 
say more than that as sabsequsntly oolarged In 
Richard Gough’s English edition of 1806, so as to 
extend to four volumes in fobo, it constitutes a valtf^ 
able treasury of British touegrapby and antiquitiea. 
The Camden Society, whieh waa establi^Md in Ixm- 
don in 1888, and has iasuad a niunber of valoahla 
works, was named in honour of tliJa Camdao. 
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CAMDEN TOWN, a district of London In the 
mryih of St. Panoras, and county of Middlesex. The 
hcmaes, which are m general of recent erection, are 
vegnlar and substantial buildings. It lies north-east 
of K-egent’s Park and north of the Kuston station of 
tile London and N W. Railway. Pop. 15,461. 

CAMEL {Camelug, Linn ), a genus of mammifer- 
OUB quadrupeds, of the ruminant order, characterized 
by their size, the possession of indsive, camne, and 
molar teeth, the upper hp divided, the neck long 
and arched, by the absence of horns, and by having 
one or two humps or protuberances upon the back, 
and naked callosities at the joints of the leg, the m- 
fenor part of the breast, &c The inferior extremities 
terminate m two toes, which are not wholly covered 
by hoof, as they have only a small one at the ex- 
tremity, and a sort of very hard, callous sole, common 
to both There are six incisive and two canine teeth 
in the lower jaw, and m the upper there are two 
incisors in the intermaxillary bone, with one or two 
camne teeth on each side, which increase to a con- 
siderable size with the mcreasing age of the animaL 
The native country of this genus is said to extend 
from Marocco to Chma, within a zone of 900 or 1000 
miles in breadth The common camel, having two 
humps, is <']ily found in the northern part of this 
region, and exclusively from the ancient Bactria, now 
Turkestam, to China The dromedary, or single- 
hump camel, is found throughout the entire length 
of this zone, on its southern side, as far as Africa and 
India. Notwithstandmg this, the dromedary cannot 
sustain either the burmng heat of the tomd, or the 
mild chmate of the temperate zone, while the camel 
supports all the vicissitudes of climate with but little 
injury It is highly probable that the camel has 
long ceased to exist m its wild or natural state, as it 
has been enslaved by man from the earliest times of 
which we have record. Among the stock composing 
the wealth of the patriarch Job we find 6000 camels 
enumerated Unlike the elefthaut, and other animals 
which cease to breed in a state of captivity, the camel 
is as prolihc as if at liberty, and vast numbers are 
raised and employed throughout the oriental coun- 
tries, esjiecially in the commerce earned on between 
the people residmg in the vicmity of the great deserts 
I’o these people the camel answers the place of ships 
and other modes of conveyance, being esjiecially 
adapted by nature for the service in which it is em- 
ployed In regions where water is scarce, and wells 
or springs are several days’ journey distant from each 
other, it would be impossible to traverse the country 
with the usual beasts of burden. During the season 
when fresh pasture is abundant camels can go for 
weeks without water, provided they are not loaded 
or required to make extraordmary exertions; the 
juices of the plants which form their food are then 
sutheient to quench their thirst But dunng the dry 
season they cannot hold out nearly so long, but must 
be supplied with water about every fourth day Some 
naturalists have held that this power of enduring 
thirst is due to the peculiar structure of the stomach 
of the camel It is their opinion that the large cells 
which are found in the first two divisions of the 
stomach, and which some anatomists look upon as 
forming a fifth stomach, are destined to retam the 
water which the camels have drunk, so that it may 
be used by them when necessary. Other nataralists, 
and among them M De Quatrefagea, thin k that 
the water found in these reservoirs is really a secre- 
tion of the animal. ITie storiee which are told of 
camels sometimes being slain by their drivers for the 
sake of the water contained in those oslls must be 
reoeived with considerable suspidoii, for while some 
ooafidently assert the truth of those stories, others as 
ssprasaly and confidently deny it On the one 


Dr Patrick Russell, who had long been resident in 
Syria, in his preface to the second edition of his 
brother Dr Alex. Russell’aNaturalHistory of Aleppo, 
says — ‘ That water, in cases of emergency, is taken 
from the stomach of camels, is a fact neither doubted 
m Syria nor thought strange.’ He adds, however, 
that he himself was never in a caravan reduced to 
such an expedient On the other hand Brehm, the 
Grerman traveller and naturalist, states in his Ilhis- 
tnrtes Thierleben, the first two volumes of which 
were published in 1863-64, that he had himself asked 
many an old camel-dnver m the desert if he had ever 
heard of such a thing bemg done, and not one of them 
knew anything of such a story He says, too, that 
he has sometimes been present when the stomach of 
a camel was opened, and that the stench which pro- 
ceeds from it IB so intolerable that it would excite 
msuperable disgust, even m one who was almost per- 
ishing from hunger Besides that, he says that there 
wa£i no appearance of any water umnixed with the 
food of the animal 

Possessing strength and activity surpassing that of 
most beasts of burden, docile, patient of hunger and 
thirst, and contented with small quantities of the 
coarsest provender, the camel is one of the most valu- 
able gifts of Providence There is nothing, however, 
m the external appearance of the animal to indicate 
the existence of any of its excellent qualities In 
form and proiiortions it is very opposite our usual 
ideas of perfection and beauty A stout body, hav- 
ing the back disfigured with one or two humps , 
limbs long, slender, and seemingly too weak to sup- 
port the trunk , a long, slun, crooked neck, sur- 
mounted by a heavily-proportioned head, are all ill- 
suited to produce favourable impressious Neverthe- 
less there is no creature more excellently adapted to 
its situation, nor is there one m which more of 
creative wisdom is disjilayed in the peculiarities of 
its organization To the Arabs and other wanderers 
of the desert the camel is at once wealth, subsist- 
ence, and protection Their strength and fleetness 
render their masters the terror of enemies, and secure 
them from pursuit — a few hours being sufficient to 
place leagues of trackless desert between them and 
tbeir foes The flesh of the young animal is one of 
the greatest luxuries- of the skins tents are made; 
the V inous sorts of hair or wool shed by the camel 
are wrought into different fabrics , and its dried dung 
constitutes excellent fuel, the only kind, indeed, to 
be ob tamed throughout vast extents of country In 
order to qualify camels for great exertions and the 
endurance of fatigue, the Arabs begm to educate 
them at an early age. They are first taught to bear 
burdens by having their limbe secured under their 
belly, and then a weight proportioned to their 
strength is put on this is not changed for a heavier 
load till the animal is thought to have gained suffi- 
cient power to sustain it Food and dnnk are not 
aUow^ at will, but given m small quantity, at long 
intervals. They are then gradually accustomed to 
long journeys and on accelerated pace, until their 
queries of fleetness and strength are folly brought 
into action. They are taught to kneel, for the pur- 
pose of receiving or removing their load. When too 
heavily laden they refuse to rise; and by loud cries 
complain of the injustice. On long journeys the 
Arabian camel is loaded with 3 cwts. at the most, on 
short journeys it may be with 4 cwts. Such enormous 
burdens were sometimes put on the Egyptian oamel, 
which is of a stouter mik« and strong than the 
ordinary Arabian camel, that at one time the fOT- 
I emment thought it necessary to limit the burden 
I to about 700 lbs. Those which are used fornp^ 

I alone are capable of travelling from 60 to 90 milea 
I a day. Inatead of employing blowa or jll-treat* 
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ment to Inorease their speed, the camel-drivers sing 
oheerfal songs, and tbns urge the animals to their 
best efforts. When a caravan of camels arrives at a 
resting or baiting plaoe, they kneel, and the cords 
sustaining the load being untied, the bales slip down 
on each side. They generally sleep on their bellies, 
crouching between the bales they have carried, the 
load 18 , therefore, replaced with great facility. In 
an abundant pasture they generally browse as much 
in an hour as serves them for ruminating all night, 
and for their support during the next day But it is 
uncommon to find such pasturage, and they are con- 
tented with the coarsest fare nettles, thistles, thorny 
shrubs, &c., being eaten by them with avidity, and 
even preferred to more delicate plants. 

Camels designed exclusively for labour are usually 
gelded, and females are also treated m a similar 
manner. They are, it is true, not so strong nor so 
spirited as unmutilated animals, but are much more 
manageable During their sexual season the males 
become furious and ungovernable, they refuse food, 
are sjiiteful, biting and kicking even their keepers, 
to whom they are at other times very obedient At 
this tune also a fetid secretion is effused from a 
glandular apparatus on the neck, the animal foams 
.it the mouth, and a red, membranous vesicle is ex- 
tended on each side of it The female goes with young 
twelve months, and brings forth one at a birth Her 
milk IB very thick, abundant, and rich, but of rather 
a strong taste Mingled with water, it forms a very 
nutritive article of diet. Breeding and milk-giving 
camels are exempted from service, and fed as W’ell as 
possible, the value of their milk being greater than 
that of their labour. The young camel usually sucks 
for twelve months, but such as are intended for speed 
are allowed to suck and exempted from restraint for 
two or three years The camel attains the full 
exercise of its functions wichin four or five, and the 
duration of its life is from forty to fifty years. 

The humps or bunches on the back of the camel 
arc mere accumulations of cellular substance and fat, 
covered by skin and a longer hair than that of the 
general surface During long journeys in which the 
animals suffer severely from want of food and become 
greatly emaciated, these protuberances are gradually 
absorbed and no trace of them left, except that the 
skin is loose and flabby where they were situated In 
preparing for a journey, it is necessary to guard the 
humps from pressure or friction by appropriate sad- 
dles, as the slightest ulceration of these parts is 
followed by the worst consequences, insects deposit 
their eggs in the sores, and sometimes extensive and 
destructive mortification ensues 

The Bactnan or common camel is larger than the 
dromedary; the limbs are not so long in proportion 
to the body; the muzzle is larger and more tumid; 
the hair of a darker brown; and the usual gait slower 
A still more striking distinction is afforded by the two 
humps — the dromedary having but one This single 
hump of the latter occupies the middle of the back, 
rising gradually on all sides towards its apex, and 
never inclining to one side. There is also a hybrid 
between the two species Many breeds or races, vary- 
ing considerably among themselves, also exist. Both 
species are commonly found in collections of ani- 
mals. The dromedary is more fretjuently seen than 
the camel. In 1622 Ferdinand de’ Medici II intro- 
duced some camels into Tuscany, where they have 
ever since been reared They are kept on a large 
sandy plain at San Rossore, near Pisa, where they 
live just as they do in their native country. In 1810 
there were 170 of them; in 1640, 171; there are 
now about 200. Camels were introduc^ mto the 
United States in 1857 for use in the sandy regions 
<d the west, and thers are now a considerable nnm- 


ber of them there. They have also been used in 
Australia for exploration purposes and for carrii^ 
in the drier regions, and they now bred with 
success there. In the recent military operations^ 
in the Soudan there was a camel corps — soldiers* 
mounted on camels — in connection with the British 
forces 

During that season of the year when these animals 
become violent, the Turks in some places set on 
foot disgraceful camel fights. The animals are 
muzzled to prevent their doing each other serious 
injury, for their bite is tremendous, always bringing 
the piece out A couple being let loose run at each 
other with extreme fury Their mode of combat is 
curious, they knock their heads together laterally, 
twist their long necks, wrestle with their fore-legs, 
almost like bipeds, and seem to be principally bwt 
on throwing down their adversary. 

CAMEL, a water-tight box or caisson used to raise 
a sunken vessel, or to float a vessel over a shoal or 
bar It 18 let down with water in it, and is attached 
to the vessel, after which the water is pumped ont and 
the camel rises from its buoyancy, load and all. 

CAMEL FORD, a village, formerly a parliamen- 
tary borough of England, county of Cornwall, on the 
Camel, 28 miles N.w Plymouth. The streets are 
sp.'icious and well-paved, but the houses are In general 
very indifferent It has a town-hall, erected by the 
Duke of Bedford. Four miles to the N w. of Camel- 
ford are the rums of King Arthur’s cnstie of Tintagel, 
an<l about 2 miles to the N. are the celebrated slate 
quanies of Delabole The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture. It was disfranchised by the 
Refi)rin Act of 1832 Previous to that period it sent 
two members to the House of Commons, and had 
done BO from the time of Edward VI. 

C AMELINA 8ATI VA {(/old o//Veasur?), a cruci- 
ferous annual, belonging to the order of HrassicaoesB, 
and fre<iuentl> found in cultivated fields in Great 
Britain, though supposed not to be a native. It Is 
common on the Continent, where it has long been 
cultivated for its seeds, i^hich contain moch oil, sweet 
and edible when fresh, but apt to become rancid. 

CAMELLIA, the name of a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Ternstraamiacees, an 
order which includes the tea-plant and several species 
of beautiful flowering shrubs, all natives of China. 
The name Camellia was given to this genus by Lin- 
neus, in honour of Kamel or Camellus, a Moravian 
Jesuit The CamcUta Japonvca^ as it grows in the 
woods and gardens of Japan and China, is a lofty tree 
of beautiful proportions, and clothed with a deepgreen 
shining foliage, with large, elegant flowers, either 
single or double, and of a red or pure white colour. 
There are numerous varieties of this species in China, 
the greater part of which have found their way to 
Europe and Amenca, while other new variej^ have 
been produced. Thedouble- white, douhle-stHped, and 
doiible-waratah, the last so called from the central 
petals resembling those of the waratah plant of Aus- 
tralia, are considered the finest varieties, and both 
and flower well The peony-flowered and 
mnged are also much admired. The oil-bearing 
camellia {Cavidiia oletfera) is cultivated for its seeds, 
from which an oil is expressed that is very generally 
used by the Chinese in their cookery. It thrives 
best ID a red sandy soil, and attains a height of 6 to 
8 feet, producing a profusion of white blossoms and 
seeds. Besides these species, the Ca/melLia retunUata 
and CameUia Satantfua are cultivate in Europe. 

The single red camellia is propagated by cutting 
layers, and seeds. It forms suitable stocks, on wh^ 
the others are either inuched or budded and ingrafted. 
The cuttuijgs to bo selected an the ripened abiioU 
the preoediag sommer; than an taken off in Angnst^ 
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being imfe amoothlj at a joint or bud ; two or three | 
of lower leaves are taken off, and the cuttings 
tban planted firmly in the soU with a dibble. In- 
ardiing or ingrafting ie performed early in spring, 
'When the plants begin to grow. A few seeds are 
sometimes obtained from the single red and semi- 
donble oamelliaa, and from the single waratah. 
These require two years to come up, but make the 
best stocks of any. 

CAMELOPARD, or Giraffe {Cavidopardalis 
giraffa, Linn, or Oiraffa camdopardalis), a very re- 
nuurkable genus of mammiferous quadrupeds belong- 
ing to the order of the ruminants, characterized by 
having eight incisor teeth m the lower jaw , a bony 
prominence on the frontal bone ; horns covered by 
the skin of the head, and having a bristly fringe 
round their tips , callosities upon the sternum and 
knee joints , a tuft at the end of the tail , a reddish 
mane extending from the occiput along the whole 
of the neck and shoulders, as far as the root of the 
tail. There is only one existing species of giraffe 
The body of the giraffe having some resemblance to 
that of the camel, and the colour of its skin being an 
impure or yellowish white, spotted wuth rhomboidal 
patches of fawn colour, something like that (jf the 
leopard, led to its receiving the names of these ani- 
maJs conjoined In its manner of kneeling for the 
purpose of sleeping, in the length of its neck, and 
the presence of callosities on the lower part of the 
breast and over the joints, it has a further similarity 
to the camel Its horns, which are persistent, and 
are present both in the male and the female, are of 
a peculiar nature, being short, bony growths, covered 
with skin and hair, not resembling those of any 
other animal Its most striking peculiarity is the 
great apparent height of its foreparts, which rise 
very suddenly from the fore shoulders Measured 
from the ground to the top of head, the animal is from 
16 to 19 feet high. The posterior extremities are 
not higher than 9 feet, but the difference in length 
between the anterior and posterior extremities is by 
no means as great as would be inferred fioin the 
appearance of the animal The great difference is 
owing to the length of the neck, which tapers up- 
wards, and at its base is rendered exceedingly thick 
by the long dorsal and cervical spinous processes that 
give attachment to its powerful muscles and liga- 
ments. The trunk of the body is short in propor- 
tion to the neck, and the fore limbs are more roliust 
than the posterior The hoofs are rounded and 
cleft, like those of the ox. The tail is slender, cy- 
lindrical and terminated by a tuft 3 or 4 inches 
long. The eyes are large, fine, and brilliant, the 
ears, both in length and figure, more resemble those 
of the ox. It is a mild, timid, and harmless animal, 
choosing dense forests for its residence, and feeding 
on the leaves and shoots of trees, which it conveys 
to its mouth by means of its long and almost pre- 
hensile tongue. When it bKiwaes the herbage on 
the ground, it is not, as has been supposed, under 
the necessity of kneeling, but it stretches out its 
fore-legs as wide as possible till it can reach the 
ground by means of its long neck. Its natural 
mode of feeding, for which it seems to be especially 
constructed, is by browsing upon trees or shrubs of 
oonsiderable elevation. Tne giraffe is a native of a 
great part of Africa, from Abyssinia and Sennar to 
Senegal and ihe regions south of the Zambesi, but 
its range in South Afrioa is becoming more and 
UOTO limited. It is hunted and killed by the natives 
for the sake of its large and beautiful skin, as well 
M for the marrow of its bones, considered by them 
to be an exouisite dainty. The flesh of the young 
camelopard is said by travellers to be an acceptable 
artiole of diet. At birth It measures 6 feet from the 


fore-hoofs to the top of the head, and a few (^s 
after birth it is ame to follow its mother. The 
period of gestation is nearly fifteen months. The 
giraffe has long been known to naturalists, and op- 
ortunities of examining living specimens have long 
een common. They were brought living to Home 
to adorn the public games and festivals, as Pliny 
states, during the dictatorship of Csesar. Figures of 
the animal are still preserved in the Prsenestine 
pavement wrought under the orders of Sulla. The 
figure of the giraffe also occurs among the hierogly- 
phic monumental drawings of the Egyptians The 
giraffe moves with great celerity, and it requires a 
swift horse to equal its speed when only in a trot. 
It IS easily tamed, but is not capable of being 
applied to any useful purpose Many specimens 
have at different times been brought to Europe as 
presents to sovereigns or for exhibition The Royal 
Zoological Society of London imported four giraffes 
in 1836, one of w'hich brought forth the first \oung 
one known to have been bred in captivity See 
plate at Cltacka 

CAMEL’S THORN, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminosse, and the sub order 
Papilionaceffi They are herbaceous or half-shrubby 
plants, with simple leaves, minute stipules, axillary 
peduncles terminating in spines, and red flowers 
arranged in racemes Only three species of this 
genus are known, the Alhagi (Jaindotvim, Alhayi 
Nipalensts and Alhayi Maurorum They grow in 
the deserts of Egjpt and the East, and their com- 
mon name is derived from the fact that they afford 
a food much relished by camels The first two 
species (if not the third) }ield a gummy, saccharine 
exudation like manna 

CAMEO, in the proper sense, a gem engraved 
111 relief, opposed to in which the figure is 

sunk in the sin face The ancients generally used 
the onyx for this purpose Trie\ were carved ac- 
cording to the layers of the stone, so that the 
ground should be of a different colour fiom the 
figure in rtlief, and it is to gems cut in this way 
that the word is now generally applied One of the 
most famous cameos is an onyx representing the 
Apotheo.sis of Augustus, 1 foot high and 10 inches 
wide Cameos aie often cut in shells having layers 
of different colours See Gkm Sculpture 

CAMERA LUCIDA {hyht chamber)^ an opti- 
cal instrument employed to facilitate the sketch- 
ing of objects from nature It acta by total reflec 
tion, and may have various forms, of which that pro- 
posed by Wollaston, and represented in the accom- 
panjing figures, is one of the commonest The 
essential part is a totally 
reflecting prism with four 
angles, one of which is 90°, 
the opposite one 185°, and 
the other two each 67“ 
30' One of the two faces 
which contain the right 
angle is turned towards 
the object to be sketched. 
Kays falling in a straight 
line on this face, as a; r, are 
totally reflected from the 
face 0 d to the next face 
d a, whence they are again totally reflected to the 
fourth face, from which they emerge in a straight 
line An eye {pp) placed so as to receive the emer- 
gent rays, will see an image of the object in a direc- 
tion at right angles to that in which the object 
lies. In practice, the eye is held over the comer 
a of the prism in such a position that one half 
of the pupil receives these reflected rays, while 
the other half receives light in a parallel direotion 
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outiide the prism. The obeeryer thus sees the re- 
flected irnuge projected on a reai back-ground, which 
consists of a sheet of paper for sketching. He is 
thus enabled to pass a pencil over the outlines of the 
linage — pencil, image, and paper being simultaneously 
visible It is very desirable that the image should 
lie in the plane of the paper, not only because the 
pezvcdl point and the image will then be seen with 
the same focusamg of the eye, but also bet ause paral 
lax is thus obviated, so that when the observer shifts 
his eye, the pencil point la not displaced on the image. 
As the paper, for conveni- 
ence of drawing, must be 
at a distance of about a 
foot, a concave lens, with 
a focal length of some- 
thing less than a foot is 
placed close m front of 
the pnsm in drawing dis 
tant objects By raiainj^' 
or lowering the pnsm in 
its stand (fig 2), the 
image of the object to be 
sketched may be made to 
coincide with the plane 
of the paper llie pnsm 
IB mounted in such a way that it can be rotated 
either about a horii^ontal or a vertical axis , and its 
top 18 usually covered vuth a movable plate of 
blackened metal, having a semicircular notch at one 
t dge, for the observer to look through 

Another form of the camera lucida, that of Amici, 
an Italian optician, la sometimes preferred to that of 
Wollaston, inasmuch as it allows the observer to 
change the position of his eye considerably without 
ceasmg to see the image of the object he is tiacing 
The prism m this case is triangular in shape, and 
one of the angles is a right angle In usmg it, the 
right angle is turned upwards, so that one of the 
perpendicular faces is turned towards the object 
in an oblicjne direction, while the edge of the other 
perpendicular face meets a transparent glass plate at 
right angles. The rays from the object falling upon 
the face of the pnsm which is turned towards it ore, 
after being more or less refracted, thrown upon the 
base of the prism, from which they ore totally re- 
flected in the direction of the other perpendicular 
face In emerging from the prism at this faco, they 
are again refracted and thrown upon the transparent 
glass plate By this, again, the rays are partially 
reflected, being thrown upwards in the direction of 
the eye of the observer, who, looking through the 

C ‘;e, sees an image of the object on a sheet of paper 
eath, the outlines of which can be traced by a 
pencil as before. 

CAMERA OBSCITRA {dark ckamher), an opti- 
cal instrument employed for exhibiting the im- 
ages of external objects in their forms and colours, 
BO that they may ^ traced, and a picture formed 
From oertain scattered observations in the writings 
of Friar Baoon, it would appear that he was ac- 
quainted with the principle upon which the camera 
obscora is constructed, but the hist complete descnp- 
tkon of the instrument is found in a work pubhsh^ 
three centuries later at Antwerp by a Neapolitan 
physicist, Giovanni Baptista Porta, who was also the 
first to construct an instrument of the kind. 

The simplest form of this instrument consists of a 
darkened chaxnber, into which no light is permitted 
to enter, excepting by a small hole in the window- 
shatter. A picture of the objects opposite the hole will 
then be seen on the wall, or a white screen placed 
*o as to reoeiv#* the light coming through open- 
ing. The images thus obtained beooone ^uwper aa 
the siae of the hole is diminished; but this dimiantion 



involves loss of light, so that it is ImposslW* by thb 
method to obtain «n image at onoe bi^ht asul dsarp. 
This difficulty can be owoome by employing a lens, 
n the objects in the external lands<^ are all at 
distaaoes many times 
greater than toe fooal 

length of the lens, their 

images will all be fonned 
at sensibly the same dis- 
tance from the lens, and 
may be received upon a 
screen placed at this dis- 
I I tanoe The images are 

I ' inverted, and are of the 



same size aa if a aim{de 
aperture were employed 
Instead of a lens. Inis 
IS the principle of the 
I ainera obscura properly 
EM) called It is a kizui 
i>f tent surrounded by 
opaque curtains, and hav- 
ing at its top a revolv- 
ing lantern, containing a 
ItMis with its axis hori- 


zontal, and a lairror 
placed behind it at a slope- of 45°, to reflect the 
transmitted light downwards on a sheet of white 
paj)er lying on the top of a table Images of exter- 
nal objects are thus depicted on the l^aper, and their 
outlines can be traced with a pencil if desired It is 
still better to oombme lens and mirror in one by the ar- 
rangement repreE^ented in section in the figure. Rays 
from external objects are first refracted at a convex 
surface, then totally reflected at the back of the lens, 
which 18 plane, and finally emerge through the bot- 
tom of the lens, which u concave, but with a larger 
radius of curv’ature than the first surface The two 


refractions produce the effect of a converging menis- 
cus This instrument, which was formerly chiefly 
employed for purposes of amusement, has now 
come well-known from its application to photog^pfay. 
The camera obscura employed by photographen Is 
a l)ox, one half of which slides into the other, with 
a tube in front containing an object-glass at its ex- 
tremity The object-glass is usually compound, con- 
sisting of two smgle lenses, an arrangement which Is 
very commonly adopted in optical instruments, aaid 
which has the advantage of giving the same effective 
focal length as a single lens of smaller radius of cur- 
vature, while it permits the employment of a larger 
aperture, and consequently rfves more light At the 
back of the box is a slide of ground gloM, on which 
the image of the scene to be depicted is thrown, in 
setting the instrument. The focussing is performod 
in the first place by sliding the one half of the box 
into the other, and then by means of a pinion at- 
tached to the tube in front which moiiei the lent 
When the image has thus been rendered M sharp aa 
possible, the ground -glass slide is removed, 'and a 
sensitixed plate substituted, which not only receives, 
but retains the image. 

CAMERARIUS, Joaohtm, bom In at Bam- 
berg, one of the most distingoished sdiolan ci Ger- 
many, who contributed to the proneas of know- 
ledge, in the sixteenth century, by hiU own works aa 
well as by editions of Greek Latin anthen with 
commentaries, and by a better orgahiution of ^ 
universities at Leip^ and Tiibingen, of the 
gymnasinm at Ntlmberg. He also took an impor- 
tant part in the poUtLcsI snd religions affairs of hk 
time. He was a friend of Melanchthoo, and Was 
held in great esteem by the emperon Chariae V., 
Ferdinand L, and Maxhnflian IX In lfi65 ha was 
deputy ci tiie Univendty of Lalpaig to tiba Art a# 
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Aunbmrgi died in 1574. His proper name was 
IdeUiftra, but he changed it to Catnerarius, because 
his ■okoeetore bad been chamberlains (late Latin 
panterarii) at the court of the bishops of Bamberg. 

OAMERINO (ancient Camermum)^ a town of 
Italy, province of Macerate, 41 miles B.w. of Ancona, 
seat of an archbishopric It contains some good 
public buildings, among which are the archiepiacopal 
palace and the cathedral There is a university, 
founded in 1727 Silk is manufactured, and forms 
an article of commerce. Pop. (1881), 11,761. 

CAMERON, John, an eminent Scottish divine 
and theologian, was bom at Glasgow about 1580. 
After completing his education at hia native place, 
he visited France in 1600 and was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Sedan, and afterwards min- 
ister at Bordeaux. He subsequently accepted the 
divinity chair at Saumur, where he continued till 
1620. He then removed to Scotland and was made 
principal of the university of Glasgow A few 
years later he returned to France, where he met his 
death through being maltreated on the streets by 
a party of Roman Catholic zealots. He was the 
author of De Triplici Dei cum Homme Foedere and 
other works, on which was based the System of 
Universal Grace, by his disciple Amyraut 

CAMERON, Riohard, Scottish Covenanter and 
victim of his own fanaticism, whose name is still 
retained in the popular designation of a Scottish 
sect, was bora about 1648 at Falkland in Fife. He 
was at first a schoolmaster, and for a time was tutor 
in the family of Sir Walter Scott of Harden Being 
converted by the field - preachers, he became an 
enthusiastic votary of the Covenant On the 20th of 
June, 1680, m company with about twenty other per- 
sons, well armed, he entered the village of Sanquhar 
and proclaimed at the cross that he and those who 
adhered to him renounced their allegiance to the 
king on account of his having abused his govern- 
ment, and also declared a war against him and all 
who adhered to him, at the same time avowing their 
resolution to resist the succession of hia brother the 
Duke of York The privy -council immediately put 
a reward of 5000 merks upon Cameron’s head, and 
8000 upon those of Cargill and Douglas, his asso- 
ciates , and parties were sent out to waylay them. 
The little band kept together in arms for a month 
in the mountainous country between Nithadale and 
Ayrshire. But at length, on the 22nd of Jul}, 
when they were lying in Airdsmoss, near Auchinleck 
in Ayrshire, Bruce of Earlshall approached them 
with a party of horse and foot much superior in 
numbers. A brief skirmish took place, in which 
the insurgents were allowed even by their enemies 
to have behaved with great bravery; but nothing 
could avail against superior numbers. Cameron 
being among the slain, his head and hands were out 
off and carried to Edinburgh, along with the prisoners. 
The name of Cameron was applied to the small but 
zealous sect of Presbyterians which he bad led in 
life, and wm also used in a wider and looser sense. 
The 26th Regiment, which was raised at the Revo- 
lution out of the west-country people who flocked to 
Edinburgh, was styled on that account the Came- 
rontan Regiment, It is now known as the Camo- 
ronians or Scottish Rifles. 

OAMERONIANS. See Rsfobmed Pbssbt* 
TBSIANB (also preceding article). 

OAMEROONS, or Kakerun, a German colonial 
possession m West Africa extending inland from 
the Bight of Biafra to the north-east a nd north as 
far as Lake Tchad. It is separated from the 
British territory on the north-west by a line running 
north-east from the Rio del Rey to a point on the 
river Benue east of Yola, and from there north- 


north-east to the south shore of Lake Tchad. From 
French Congo on the south it is marked off by a 
line running east from the mouth of the Campo 
river to the river Sanga, and from there the eastern 
boundary proceeds first north-west to 4® N. lat. 
16* E long., then along that meridian to about 8* 
80' N., when it proceeds N.w. to the parallel of 10", 
which forms the boundary eastwards to the Shari 
river This river itself to its mouth in Lake Tchad 
serves as the north-eastern boundary. The terri- 
tory receives its name from the Cameroon River, 
which enters the Bight by an estuary nearly 20 
miles wide The swamps along the banks of the 
river render this district unhealthy for Europeans. 
North-west of the river lies the volcanic group 
called the Cameroon Mountains, which rise to a 
height of 13,760 feet. The lower slopes of these 
mountains are more healthy, and are covered with 
ebony, red-wood, and palm-trees Moie important 
than the Cameroon River is the much longer San- 
naga or Mbam, entering the Bight a little south 
of the former, and navigable for 40 miles inland 
to Idia. Among cultivated j)lant8 are the banana, 
oil-palm, coco-nut, ground-nut, manioc, yam, sweet- 
potato, and colocasia , of more recent introduction 
are cacao, coffee, tobacco, &c Among the minerals 
are gold and iron There is a considerable trade in 
cotton, ivory, and oil The inhabitants are almost 
entirely of the Bantu stock, widely diff^ed through- 
out the more southerly portion of the continent, 
and many of them have almost regular European 
features The coast of the Cameroon territory w'as 
annexed by Germany in 1884, and the interior has 
since been acijuired, the whole being now a German 
colony under a governor The seat of government 
IB at Cameroons, a group of native villages on the 
estuary of the Cameroon River, but the greater part 
of the territory is only nominally under German 
rule Area, 191,130 srj miles pop 3,500,000 
CAMILLUS, Marcus Furius, a Roman patri- 
cian, famous as the deliverer of the city of Rome 
from the Gauls In B o 396 the Faliscans, Fidenates, 
and V eientmes revolted, and Camillus was appointed 
dictator to carry on the war against them After de- 
feating the Fahscans and Fidenates, he advanced to 
Yen, into which he penetrated by a subterranean 
passage, thus capturing a place which for ten years 
dehed the Roman power He made a tnumphal 
entry into Rome m a splendid chariot drawn by 
four white horses In B o 394 Camillus conducted 
the siege of Falerii, the inhabitants of which de- 
fended themselves to the last extremity. A school- 
master delivered into his power the children of the 
most distinguished of the inhabitants, but he sent 
back the traitor, with his hands bound, while the 
boys beat him with rods as they returned to their 
parents. This generosity induced the besieged to 
surrender, and the senate allowed Camillus to deter- 
mine their fate. He contented himself with obliging 
them to pay the arrears due to his soldiers , but this 
increased the number of his enemies. In B.O. 891 
he was invested with the dignity of an interrex, and 
had to contend with all the consequences of hatred. 
The tribune of the people, Apuleuis, accused him of 
having embezzled a part of the plunder of Veii. 
Camillus, who foresaw his condemnation, went into 
voluntary exile, although his friends offered to pay 
the sum demanded of him. Less mac^nimous 
than Aristides in a similar situation, Oamillus is said 
to have prayed the gods to compd his angrateful 
country to a speedy repentance. The wish waa 
granted. The Gauls under their Leader Brennus had 
obtained possession of Rome, with tb* sola exception 
of the oapitol (See Brennub.) Camillns, who was 
residing in Ardea, aroused the inhabitants of that 
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cdty to reslstuioe, and defeated the Gaols, who 
were carelessly encamped before it. The Romans 
who had fled to Veii, besought him to place him- 
self at their head; but he declared that he was ready 
to do this only in case the Roman people, now in 
the capitol, would commit to him the chief com- 
mand. Pontius Cominius, a young plebeian, had 
the courage and the good fortune to carry the mes- 
8B^ from the city CamiUus was unanimously ap- 
pc^ted dictator, and soon saw himself at the head of 
an army of 40,000 men The Gauls were defeated, 
and left their camp by night He now made a tri- 
umphal entry into Rome, amidst the acclamations of 
the people and the army, who greeted him with the 
name of RomvliLs^ father of kia country, and second 
founder of the cUy But the city was a heap of 
rums, and the tribunes proposed that the whole 
Roman people should emigrate to Veu, whde, at the 
same time, they sought to excite in the people appre- 
hensions of the power of Camillus The senate, 
however, frustrated their designs, and Camillus re- 
tained the dictatorship Rome was rebuilt The 
.^quians, Volscians, the Etruscans, and even the 
Latins, now united agamst Rome Camillus, for the 
third time dictator, armed the whole people, came 
to the assistance of the military tribunes, who were 
surrounded by the Volscians, fired the enemy’s camp, 
and gave the plunder to his solcbers He then took 
Boise, the chief city of the ^^quians, and compeUed 
the Etruscans to retreat He now triumphed for the 
third tune, restored from the booty to the lioman 
ladies what they hswi formerly oontnbuted to the 
accomplishment of his vow, and retired into a private 
station Soon after, in n c 3S6, when the inhabi- 
tants of Antium attacked Rome, he was apjiointed 
consular tribune for the fourth time, obtained from 
his colleagues the chief command, and took severe 
vengeance on the enemy His fifth consular tnbunate 
happened two years later Dunng his sixth consular 
tnbunate, bo 381, he attacked and defeated the re- 
volted Volscians, and the Praeneetiiies, w'ho on this 
occasion were the edlies of the former The inhabi- 
tants of Tusculum, against w'hom he then advanced, 
surrendered without resistance, and obtained the 
friendship of Rome, which they had lost by their own 
fault Camillus was ai»j)Ointed dictator for the fourth 
time, B 0. 308, m order to oppose the measures of 
Licinius and Sextius, the tribunes of the people, who 
desired to have the office of consul thrown open to 
the plebeiEuis as well as the patncians, but he soon 
resided the power, probably because he saw that 
further resistance was useless He was already 
eighty years old when the apfiearance of a new army 
of Gauls terrified Rome He once more resumed 
the dictatorship b.o. 307, attacked the Gauls, dis- 
persed them entirely, and obtained again the honour 
of a trimn^ As new disturbances had broken out, 
Camillus aid not lay down hia office till the ferment 
was quelled. After this he caused a temple to Con- 
cord to bd built near the capitol, retired ^m public 
life, and died soon after, b o 365, of the plague, 
greatly lamented by the !^mans 

CAMISARDS, Calvinists m France (in the Ce- 
▼•imes), who, in the beginning of the eighteenth oen- 
tiny, in consequence of the persecution to which 
they wore ezpo^ after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, rose against the royal deputies 
The name is usually thought to be derived from 
'oamiss,’ a provinchd form of the French word 
‘otieiiuse,’ signifying a shirt, and it is said to have 
been appbed to th^ either because their ordinary 
<Miter garment was a kind of shirt or blouse, or 
b ecause on certain oocasionB ^ley wore their shirts 
abore their other garments. The first occasion on 
wfaSeh they broke out into open revolt sgainst the 


royal deputies was on the nig^t of tin 24th of July, 
1702, when fifty of them at t a c ked tin house ef the 
Abb4 dn Chayla, one who had signalised himself by 
his cmelty dorizig tiie persecutions. They set free 
the prisoners whom they found cmifinM in the 
dungeons, and put the abb4 himself to death. This 
was the signal for a general rising of the moun- 
taineers ^e government sent trooM to punieb the 
authors of these acts A certain tfean Cavidier, s 
peasant, whom a fortune-teller had pointed out as 
the deliverer of Israel, placed himself at the head of 
the Caimsards His unlimited authority with his 
adherents, his talents, and courage, enabled him to 
oppose the measures of experienced generals with so 
much success that negotiation was substituted for 
force The Marshal Villars in 1704 made a treaty 
with Cavalier, by virtue of which Cavalier himself 
was received into the royal service ae a colonel 
This treaty, however, did not satisfy his associates, 
because it did not concede to them liberty of ooiv- 
Bcience, and on that account Cavalier was reproached 
as a traitor who had sacrificed the cause of his oo- 
religionists to bis owm interest. At the court, too, 
he was received with colrlness, so that in a short 
time he was glad to go into voluntary exile. H§ 
went to England, where Queen Anne gave him a 
favourable recepticm Voltaire, who became So- 
quamted with him in London, speaks of him in high 
terms At the tune of his death Cavalier was 
general and governor of J ersey The name oamisarda 
blancs (white cainisardsl, or cadets de la oroix (cadets 
of the cross), w^as given to a band of Roman Catholics 
formed to put dtrwn the Calvinistio camisards, who 
were called camisards noirs, or black camisards. 

CAMLET, or Camblet (in French camdot)^ s 
name applied in England to a fabric made of long 
wool, hand B}>un, sometimes mixed with cotton nr 
linen yam Various derivations of the word are 
given Some consider it to lie of the same root with 
camel, because it was originally made of camel’s- 
hair, others derive it from the Arabic 'cbamal,' sig- 
nifying hue, because according to them it was origin- 
ally made of the fine hair of the Angora goat. 

CAMOENS, Luib de, the most celebrated poet 
of the Portuguese, one of the great men whose merit 
was first recognized by postenty, while their own 
age suffered them to starve He was bom at Lisbon 
probably in 1524, or 1525, for it appears from s 
catalogue of persons embarking for the East Indies 
in 1550 that Camoens, whose uge Is there given at 
twenty-five years, offered himself as a volunteer for 
the campaign According to others be was bora in 
1517 His father, Simon Vaz de Camoens, was a 
ship captain, and perished by shipwreck on the coast 
of Goa al>out 1552 Camoens studied at Coimbra. 
At that time writers were esteemed m proportion as 
they imitated the ancients. Camoens was Inspired 
by the history of his country, and by th# manners of 
hiH age His lync poems, like the wurks of Pante, 
Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, belong to the litera- 
ture formed imder the influence of Christiiiiity. Afto* 
the completion of his studies he returned to Lisbon, 
where he fell deeply in love with a lady of fiho palace, 
Catharina d’Atayada Violent pssilonji are often 
joined wdth great talents — Gamosns had both. Hs 
was exiled to Santarem on account of dlspotss in 
which his love for Catharina involved hfan Frooi 
despair he became a soldier, and served in the fleet 
which the Portuguese sent agaiset Maroooo. He 
oomptwed poetry in the midst of battles, snd as dan- 
ger kindled his genius, so genius animated his ooovage. 
An arrow deprived him of his right eye before n*mta 
He hoped that his woundswould reoeivsa reootnpeiias, 
though hk talents were not appredated; bat envy 
opposed his ciainiB. FoU of imtignstkm at seetiif 
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nai^botod, he embwked in 155S for India. 

He leaded et €k>e. powerful iinat,nnation was 
•xdted the heroic deeds of his countrymen in this 
<|i>erter, end although he had much reason to complain 
of them, he oould not resist the desire of celebrating 
thdr glory in an epic. But this vivacity of mind, essen- 
tial to tile poet, is not easily united with the modera- 
tion which a dependent condition demands. Camoens 
wae dupleased with the abuses of the government in 
India, and wrote a satire, which caus^ his banish- 
ment to Macao Soon after he was removed to the 
Moluccas, but after three years of captivity a new 
viceroy recalled the decree of banishment against 
him, and appomted him administrator of the effects 
of deceased persons at Macao His chief poem, the 
Lusiad, was composed partly during the period of his 
captivity, and partly while he held the oftice of ad- 
ministrator Camoens was at last recalled from his 
banishment At the mouth of the nver Mekon, m 
Cochin China, he was shipwrecked, and saved him- 
self by swimming — holdmg in one hand above the 
water the manuscript of hia poem, the only treasure 
which he rescued from the waves, and which was 
dearer to him than life In Goa he encountered new 
persecutions, he was confined in prison for alleged 
embezzlement of funds mtrusted to him dunug his 
tenure of office at Macao, and was not allowed, until 
his friends became responsible for him, to embark and 
return to Lisbon in 1 669 King Sebastian, yet hardly 
past the age of childhood, took an mterest in Camoens 
He accepted the dedication of his epic (which ap- 
peared in two editions, varymg both m the text and 
the orthography, m 1572), and being on the point of 
embarkmg on his expedition agamst the Moors m 
Africa, he felt more sensibly than others the genius 
of the poet who, like him, loved dangers if they led 
to glory. But Sebastian was killed m a battle before 
Alca 9 ar m 1578 With him the royal family became 
extinct, and Portugal lost her mdependence Every 
source of assistance, as well as every hope of Camoens, 
was destroyed by this event So great was his 
poverty that at mght a slave, whom he had brought 
with him from India, begged m the streets in order 
to support the life of his master In this misery he 
yet wrote lync poems, some of which contain the 
most movmg complaints This hero of Portuguese 
literature, the ornament of hia country and of Europe, 
died at last m 1579 at Lisbon In 1596 a splen^d 
monument was erected to hia memory. Yasco da 
Gama’s expedition to India is the subject of his great 
poem. The parts of it which are best known are the 
episode of lues de Castro, and the appearance of 
Adamastor who, by means of his power over the 
storms, aims to stop Gama’s voyage when he is 
about to double the Cape In conformity to the taste 
of the time, Camoens united in this poem a narrative 
of the Portuguese history with the splendour of poetic 
description, and Christianity with my thological fables. 
He pleased himself with tracing the descent of the 
Portuguese from the Homans, of whom Mars and 
Venus are ooosidered the progenitors and protectors 
SinM fable ascribes to Bacchus the first conquest of 
India, it was natural to represent him as jealous of 
the undertaking of the Portuguese. If the imitation 
of the works of classical antiquity has been of any dis- 
^vant^e to the Luaiad, the injury consists, perhaps, 
in a diminution of the origmidity which one expects 
in a work in which India and Africa are descnbed 
by eye-^tness UTie versification of the Lusiad 
has wmethin^ so oha rming and splendid that not only 
oultivated mind s , but even the common people are 
enrapturwl by its magic, and learn by heart and sing 
its beautiful stanzas. The general mterest of the poem 
oonsUtB principally in the patriotic feeling which per- 
vsdea it The national glory of the Portugueae ap- 


pears here in every form which invention can lend 
to it, and therefore the countrymen of Camoens 
must naturally admi re this poem more than foreigners 
Some cntioB pronounce the Lusiad a more powerful 
and pure historical pamtmg than Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered A valuable edition of the Lusiad (Os 
Liisiadas, &c ) was published by Joze Maria de 
Souza-Botelho (Pans, 1817) It has been translated 
into English by Sir R Fanshaw, by William Julius 
Mickle, and more recently by R. F Duff, by J. J 
Aubertin (with Portuguese text), and by Sir R. F. 
Burton (with Life of Camoens, Commentary, &c ; 
6 vols.) The works of Camoens, besides the Lusiad, 
consist of sonnets, songs, odes, elegies, eclogues, re- 
dondvLlas^ epigrams, satires, letters, and three dramas 
(Amphitryon, after Plautus, King Seleucus, and the 
Love of Philodemus) (See the article PoBTDOUESE 
Language and Literature ) John Adamson’s Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of L de Camoens 
(London, 1820, two vols.), of w'hich the second volume 
contains a criticism on lus works, are valuable See 
also Madame de Stael’s article respecting him in the 
Biographie Umverselle (sixth vol ) 

CAMOMILE, or Chamomile {Anthemis nobdis), 
a well-known plant belonging to the natural order 
Compositae, and the sub-order Corymbiferae It is 
perennial, and has slender, trailing, hairy, and 
branched stems The leaves are doubly pinnate, with 
Imear pomted pinnee The flower is^ white, with a 
yellow centre Both lea\ es and flowers of this plant 
have a 8trt)ng though not unpleasaint smell, and a 
very bitter nauseous taste, but the flowers are more 
bitter and aromatic than the leaves The pnncipal 
use for which camomile flowers are applied is to ex- 
cite vomiting and promote the operation of emetics 
They have likewise been substituted for Peruvian 
bark in the case of intermittent fevers or agues, par- 
ticularly on the coutment of Europe, but not with 
much success Both the leaves and flowers are em- 
ployed m fomentations and poultices They are 
also administered m substance as a powder or electu- 
ary, m infusion as tea, m decoction or extract, or in 
the form of an essential oil obtained by distillation 
Camomile flow'ei-s are sometimes used by brewers as 
a substitute for hops. Distilled with water, an es- 
sential oil in small quantities is obtamed of a green- 
ish colour and strong pungent taste So fragrant is 
the camomile plant that the places where it grows 
■wild, on o{)en gravelly commons, may easily be dis- 
covered by the somewhat strawberry -hke perfume 
which is emitted by treading on them This quality 
has sometimes induced the cultivation of camomile 
for a green -w'alk in gardens The plant is very abun- 
dant m Cornwall and some other ports of England, 
and at Mitcham and m Derbyshire it is cultivated 
for the Loudon market — Wild camomile {Matricaria 
ckamomiUa) is now out of use in England; but its 
medicinal properties resemble those of common camo- 
mile, and it is still used m some parts of Europe. 

CAMONICA, or Valle Camonioa, a vall^ in 
North Italy, formed by two branchee of the Kbs- 
tian Alps, watered by the Oglio, and stretching 
about 50 miles from NN£.toBBW, as faraa Lake 
Iseo It IB a pnncipal thoroughfare between Italy 
and the Tyrol 

CAMOKRA, a weU-organized association in Na- 
ples, the-members of which (Camorristi) carried on ex- 
tortion as a regular business, and were to be found at 
markets, fairs, and all public gatherings in the exer- 
cise of their employment. They might even be hired 
to commit mu^er The assodatian extended its 
ramifications over the whole of Naples. It had cen- 
I tral stations in all the large provincial towns, and 
twelve in the city of Naples, and it had a regular 
I staff of recruiting officers. Under tiie fbnner regiine 
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it did not aim at oonoealment; but under the present 
more powerful government efforts are being mMdt to 
suppress it These efforts have not yet been crowned 
with complete success ; but it is not denied that the 
power of the association has been greatly diminished. 
The members no longer dare to carry on their busi* 
ness openly. The army, which was formerly infested 
with tnem, and is said still to contain a considerable 
number, is gradually bemg freed from them, and in 
every way they are bemg brought under the power 
of the law 

CAMP means generally the place and aggregate ' 
body of tents or huts for soldiers m the field. In 
modem times a difference is often made between 
camp and bivouac, the former signifying the quarters 
of an army sheltered in tents ; the latter the situa- 
tion of one which dispenses with them, and remams 
either entirely in the open air, or, when tune allows 
it, in huts built of branches, (fee (See Bivouac ) 
On the continent of Europe tents are now not much 
used , and the term camp accordingly is often em- 
ployed where bivouac might be used 

Camps, of course, are of verv aucient ongin, since 
almost all nations in their infancy lived as nomads, 
dwelling in tents, as is the case wnth many tribes in 
Asia and Africa at the present day, for example the 
Arabs Among the reeks, the Lacediemomans 
seem to have been the first who devoted attention to 
the art of forming military camps The form which 
they adopted w'aa the circular, that being the form 
which was best calculated to enable the general, who 
had his tent m the centre, to ha\e a view of the 
whole camp, and to despatch assistance in the shortest 
possible time to any jiart of the camp that might be 
attacked The Romans y)robably first earned the 
art of encampment to a high degree of perfection, on 
account of their many w-ars iii distant and thinly 
settled regions, where their large armies found no 
cities to quarter in Caesar and several other Ro- 
man authors give us much information on their way 
of coustructmg a camp, and m Polybius we have a 
detailed description of the consular camp as it w-as 
made in his time As this form of camp, with some 
modifications to suit different circumstances, con- 
tinued to be the usual one during the whole period of 
the Roman domination, and down to the time of the 
invention of gunpowder, it will be of advantage tu 
give a description of it It was of the utmost im- 
portance that a suitable position for the camp should 
be selected, and accurdmgly the task of fixing the site 
of the camp was sometimes assumed by the general 
himself , but as a rule this was the duty of one of the 
military tribunes. When this was settled, a spot 
was chosen from which a view of the whole camp 
could be obtained, and this spot was marked by a 
white pole as the point from which the rest of the 
camp was measured out, and the place where the 
general’s tent {prcctorium) was to be erected 'I’he 
form of the cwnp was a square, and it w^as divided 
mto twt) parts by a street 100 feet in breadth called 
the prinnpia or rta prtncipdlu, which ran across the 
camp. One of these divisions occupied about one- 
third of the whole space, the other the remaining 
two-thirds ; an^ It was in the former of these that 
the prsetorium As situated, with an open area around 
it extending lOOieet on all sides. On the right of 
the prsetoiium was the forum or market-place, and 
on the left the where were the camp- 

stores under the ,«upermtendence of the queestor 
Beyond theee agiu on each side there were select 
booiee of horse and foot taken from the extraordi- 
nartes, and behind this whole line of the encampment, 
Mkd s^Mcated from it by a street 100 feet bro^ was 
the place reserved for the main body of the extraor- 
^iiiHiea. and for foreignen and oootfioDal anxiliary 


troops. Immediataly In front of the Una of the en- 
campment first deeorlbed the tents of the military 
tribunes and of the p/nxftetiy or officers of the allies, 
were erected, the former before the foram and aims- 
torium, the latter before the select bodies of horse 
and foot. These tents lined the principia on the side 
of the prsetorium. On the other side of the prind* 
pia the main body of the army was quartered, the 
allies being stationed on the right and left, the two 
Roman legions which belonged to every oonsular 
army in the middle. The whole was surrounded 
with a ditch (/ossa) and a rampart (vallum) at the 
distance of 200 feet from the tents. On every side 
of the camp there was a gate. That behind the 
preetonum was called porta prceto7-ia, the one on the 
opposite Bide porta derumana. The other two were 
at the ends of the pnncipia, and were oalled respM- 
1 tively poita principalis dextra and Binxstra. ^e 
I camp was improved in strength and convenience ao- 
I cording to the time that it was occupied, and in sotne 
I caseB, from the want of fortresses, it was made the 
. basis of their military operations 

Since the invention of gunpowder intrenohed camps, 

' such as that just described, are of very little servioe, 

, as they afford no protection against projectile shot 
j from long ranges What are usually known as in- 
' trenched camps at the present day are much more 
. elaborate affairs and cover a much greater area. They 
I may consist of intrenched .'ireas permanently oon- 
I uocted with and under the proti^tion of fortified 
' places , thus they are sikmetimes attached to oertain 
I large cities on the chief roads, partly in order to 
! defend them against the first attack of the enemy, 
and to prevent bis possessing himself easily of 
important resources which they afford, partly to give 
I to retreating armies rallying-points able to furnish 
I snpixirt to numerous soldiers Camps which, though 
I intrenched, are to be occupied merely for the period 
j of a campaign, or which serve as a refuge for a few 
I days only to a subordinate army, are termed ‘ lines ’ 

; or ‘ temporary positions ’ An example of the forma* 
was exhibited by the extensive lines of Torres Vedras. 
From the perfection of modem artillery strong de- 
tached forte form the chief defensive feature of in- 
trenched camps of the present day. For temporary 
I encampments m the field a position is selected such 
I as 18 not only well supphed with wood, forage, water, 

; and the other necessaries of a camp, but also one that 
j may be easily defended, nfie-trenches, gun-pits, &o., 

I may be constructed, sentinels of course being posted 
to provide against 8ur[)ri8c8 

I It has lecently become common to form camps in 
I time of peace for the sake of discipliniDg the soldiers 
I to a camp life, and exi^rcising them in the evolutions 
I connected with camp These are called camps of 
instruction, of which we have examples in the camp 
formed for the British troitp at Aldershot, and in 
the temporary camps pitched throughcJtttt the oountvy 
for the training of the militia and volunteers 

CAMPAGNA, a town, Naples, province of Prin- 
cipato Citra, 18 miles x.n.k of Salertto, surrounded 
by high mountains. It is the seat of a bishopric, 
and contains a supab cathedral, three pai^ ohurohes, 
several convents, a college, an hospital,^ and a moat- 
de-pieU, and has some trade and a large fair, held 
August 1. Pop. 9028 

i CAMPAGNA DI ROMA, a territory in Italy 
I which comprehends the greata part of old Tiati*™, 
j from 30 to 40 miles wide and lOO long. We naually 
I understand by It the desert plain which oommenoei 
< near Konciglione or Vitabo, and indnding the Pdtt- 
tine Marsh^ extends to Terraabuk In the middle 
of this region lies Rome, on its seven hills, and en 
the Tiba. The lakes of the Cammwna an evi- 
dently craters of exrinot volcanoes, nos the Ldm 
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Above Fneceti, lies at the bottom of an in- 
verted ooiie cl hard, black lava, rising in wild and 
naked means from 40 to 60 feet high The craters 
oenteiiiing the Lakes of Albano and Nemi, have a 
v er y legnler oonioal form The Lake of Albano la 
alw> remarkable for its aqueduct, or emusartum, one 
of the most ancient and excellent works of the 
which discharges the waters of the lake 
through the mountains It answers its ongmal pur- 
pon even at the present day There are, also, many 
sulphur springs here, particularly between Borne and 
Tivoli, where the water issues almost boilmg from 
the earth, and forms the Lake of Solfatara, which 
rinntaina floating islands, consisting of a calcareous 
deposit, that collects round substances thrown into 
the water The vapours which rise from the ground 
all over the Campagna, and especially m the neigh- 
bourhood of this l^e, are the cause of the malaria 
which renders the whole district so unhealthy The 
soil of the Campagna is m general dry, but very 
fertile in the lower parts, though its cultivation 
IS much neglected. From Monterosi to the hiUs of 
Albano a tree is seldom to be seen. Dispersed over 
the Campagna smgle huts are sometimes seen lean- 
ing against the rums of old towers or temples, and 
patched up from their fragments In the middle of 
the summer, when malarial fevers render a resi- 
denoe in the Campagna verv dangerous, all the in- 
habitants who can do so take refuge in the neigh- 
bouring towns or m Rome itself , or they may retire 
with their cattle to the mountains Many of the 
great numbers of sick persons who fill the Roman 
hospitals dunug the months of July, August, and 
September are chiefly inhabitants of the country 
Besides their huts, mnumerable rums of temples, cir- 
cuses, and monuments are scattered over the Cam- 
pagna, particularly near the V la Appia , and long 
rows of aqueducts, some in rums, some in a state 
of preservation, are overgrown with ivy and other 
plants In the winter flocks of sheep pasture m 
these solitudes , dunng the summer they are driven 
up the Apenmnes Herds of half -wild cattle remain 
dunng the whole year in the Campagna Their 
keepers, however, soon become a prey to the pesti- 
lence, or fall into a gradual decline Ttey are mostly 
natives of the mountains, and serve the proprietors 
of the herds for tnfhng wages. Bonstetten saw at 
Torre Patemo, very near ^me, a herd of several 
hundred cows, the propnetors of which did not con- 
sider it worth while to milk them, though milk is as 
dear in Rome as m other large cities. The herds- 
men are mounted, and armed with long lances, with 
which they manage the cattle very skilfully Scarce- 
ly a mnth part of the Campagna is cultivated , the 
rest IS used for pasturage In the times of the 
ancient Romans, this dreary solitude exhibited a 
smiling picture of abundance and fertility Yet even 
in those times the climate was far from being a 
healthy one Strabo, Livy, Cicero, Horace, and 
others agree in describing the distncts in the neigh- 
bourhwd of Rome, Axdea, and other towns which 
stood in what is now the Campagna di Roma, as ex- 
tremely unwholesome, especially at certain seasons 
of the year ; and it was only through the greatest 
exertions on the part of the ancient cultivators, and 
the numerous aids to cultivation that stood at their 
ooxxunand, that this tract, now so desolate, was then 
made so productive. There is no doubt, however, 
that the mslaria is much more injurious now it 
was In the l^e of the Romans The moat probable 
vai^position U that its indreaaed malignity was oaused 
by the devastations of the barbarians, when the 
waters beoame stagnant from the want of human 
bdnstry. Several of the popes, particularly Plus 
VI., have attempted to lessen the insalubrity of the 


air by the draining of the Pontine Marshes which 
form the southern portion of the tract. Recently 
the Italian government has taken up the problem, 
and by the year 1897 is reported to have laid out 
on reclamation works about £360,000, besides what 
has been spent by private persons Much good is 
said to have already been done by the planting of 
the Eucalyptus globulus^ or blue gum-tree, in certain 
localities 

CAMPAIGN generally denotes the season dunng 
which armies keep the field Formerly, when war 
was not carried on with so much impetuosity as at 
present, campaigns lasted only dunng the warmer 
months , and towards winter the troops went into 
wmter quarters, when the officers of the opposing 
armies often met very amicably at balls and other 
entertainments , but of late armies have kept the 
field through the wmter till a decisive victory has 
been gamed Thus the Gennans m the recent war 
with France prosecuted the siege of Pans all through 
the w'lnter, while at the same time other armies were 
operatmg m different parts of France 

CAMP AN, Jkai^nk Louise Henriettk (originally 
Oenet), bom at Pans, October 6, 1752, became reader 
to the daughters of I.<oui8 XV , gamed the favour of 
the wife of the dauphm, afterwards the Queen Mane 
Antoinette, who gave her m mamage to the son of 
her pnvate secretary, M Campan, and appomted her 
the first lady of the bed-chamber Madame Campan 
ga\e her patroness many proofs of fidehty and attach- 
ment, and wished to follow her into the temple after 
the 10th of August, 1792, which, however, P^thion 
did not allow After the fall of Robespierre, Ma- 
dame Campan established a boarding-school for the 
education of yoimg ladies at St Germain, which 
soon acquired a wide reputation On this account 
Napoleon appomted her the pnncipal of an institu- 
tion founded by him for the daughters of the officers 
of the Legion of Honour, at Ecouen, which she or- 
ganized and superintended for seven years After 
the restoration Louis XVIII abolished this institu- 
tion, and Madame Campan lost her situation. Her 
only son died in 1821, in consequence of ill-treatment 
inflicted because he w^as a relation of Marshal Ney 
Madame Campan died at Mantes m 1822 Of her 
Memoirs respecting the Pnvate Life of the Queen 
Mane Antoinette, with Recollections of the Times 
of Louis XIV XV and XVI , in four vols (trans- 
lated into English 1823), the fifth edition appeared 
at Paris 1824 They contain interesting contnbu- 
tions to the history of the French revolution. Her 
Journal Anecdotique (Paris, 1824), and her Corre- 
spondance m^dite avec la Heine Hortense (Paris, 
1835), are rich in piquant anecdotes of Napoleon, 
Alexander I , and others 

CAJMPANA, La, a town in Spain, Andalusia, 
province of, and 32 miles N.E. by E. Seville, left 
bank Madre-Vieja, an affluent of the Guadalquivir. 
It has two squares, a parish church, two endowed 
schools, a town-haU, insecure and unhealthy prison, 
public storehouse, cemetery, and several fountains. 
The inhabitants are engaged in weaving, brick -mak- 
ing, expressing oil, cidtivatmg grain, and rearing 
cattle. Pop. (1887). 4227. 

CAMPA^ARIO, a town in Spain, Estremadura, 
provmce of, and 62 miles E. by B. Bad^jos, 8 
miles N N w. Castnera, with narrow, Ol-boilt, and 
neglected streets ; a parish church, chapel of ease, 
two endowed schools, a town - house, prison, Aa 
Manufactures — linen fabrics, esparto ropes, wine, 
and oil IVade — pain, wool, and esparto. Fop. 7007. 

CAMFANELLA, Toicmabo, bom 6th SepteinbeEr, 
1568, at StUo, in Calabria, in Italy, famous for his 
talents and misfortnnee. He displayed great qoick- 
nesB of parts when quite young, ai^ at the sjge ol 
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Bfteen entered Into the order of the Dominionns. 
He studied theology and other branohes of know- 
ledge with assiduity, but was principally attracted 
by philoaophy. The opinions of Aristotle, then 
generally taught in the schools, appeared to him un- 
satisfactory , and in 1591 he published at Naples a 
work entitled Philosophia Sensibus demonstrata, in- 
tended to show the futility of the prevailing doc- 
trines This book procured him some admirers, and 
more enemies He then went to Rome, and ^ter- 
wards to Florence, where he was well received by 
the Grand-duke Ferdmand In 1598 he returned to 
Naples, and revisited shortly after Calabna, where, 
in the following year, he was arrested on a charge of 
conspiracy against the Spanish government, to which 
Naples was then subject, A scheme was imputed to 
him of having engaged the Turks to assist him m 
making himself master of Calabna On this im- 
probable and apparently unfounded accusation he 
was imprisoned, and after being repeatedly tortured, 
condemned to perpetual confinement In this situa- 
tion he wrote many learned works, afterwards pub- 
lished At length, in 16‘J6, Pope Urban VIII 
procured his removtd to Pome, and in 1029 gave him 
hia liberty, and bestowed on him a pension Dread- 
ing some further persecution fiom the Spaniards, be 
withdrew in 1634 to France, where he was honour- 
ably received by Loms XIII and Richelieu, and 
much esteemed by the learned men of that country 
He died at the monastery of his order m Pans m 
1639 Among his numerous works may be men- 
tioned his Atheismus Tnumpliatus (1631), Monar- 
chia Messiee (Aix, 1633) , a Defence of Roman Cath- 
olicism and the Papal Supremacy , Discorsi della 
Liberty (Aix, 1638) , Prodromus Philosojjhiae In- 
staurandae (Frankf 1617) , De Sensu Reruin et 
Magia (Frankf 1620) , De Monarchia Hispanica 
Diacursus (Amsterdam, 1640) A Life of Cam- 
[)anella, by Baldacchini, w'as published at Naples m 
two vols (1840-43) 

CAMPANIA, the ancient name of a province of 
Italy, m the late Kingdom of Naples, which, partly 
on account of its natural cunosities, including Ve- 
suvius, the Phlegraean helda, the Lake of Avemus, 
and partly for its remarkable fertility, was a favour- 
ite resort of the distmguished RomaJiB, who built there 
magnificent country houses Cumae, Puteoli, Nap)le8, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, Baiae, Stabiae, Salemum, and 
Capua, the principal aties of Campania, are names 
rich in classical associations The Appian and Latin 
Ways led mto the interior of this charming pro- 
vince Even now Campania, or the provmoe of 
Caserta, is the most beautiful and fruitful part of 
Italy, and no traveller can wish for a more delight- 
ful country tlm-Ti the fields of Campama, filled m 
the month of April with barley 4 feet high, and 
adorned with lofty poplars, which are connected by 
luxuriant vines, forming a canopy over the fields 
‘There,’ says GhMthe, ‘it is worth while to till the 
ground.' 

CAMPANILE, a detached tower in some parts 
of Italy, erected for the purpose of containing bells 
SevsMU of them have deviated considerably from the 
perpendicular, in consequence of their gr^ height 
and narrownese of base. The campai^e of Pisa, 
called Torrt PendenUf or Hanging Tower, is one of 
the most remarkable. The architects of it were 
Bcmano of Pisa, and Willhelm of Innsbruck, and it 
was begun in 1174. The tower oonsistB of eight 
■tones, each of which k surrounded by oolumiM, and 
it inollnes nearly 13 feet from the parpendioular. 
Another oelebraited caaapanile is thi^ which was 
b^nn at Florence in 1884, after the desunu of 
Giikto, and fimshed by Taddeo Gaddi Its height 
s|>pKMMdiee 800 feet, and it is adorned with fifty- 


four bass-raliefs, and sixtoan statues, reprsMBittng 
biblical, pagan, and allegorioal sabjeots. (Hotto in- 
tended to surmount this tower with a spire of nearly 
100 feet in height, but hia intention wae never eaniM 
out. The Torre degli Asinelli and the Torre Garis- 
enda at Bologna are also remarkable spedmens of the 
Campanile See Boloona 

CAMPANULA, a genus of plants belonglzig to 
the natural order Campanulaoess, distinguimed by 
the bell-shape of the corolla; henoe the name derived 
from the Italian campanaf a belL Almost all the 
species have long white roots of an excellent quality ; 
that of rampion {Campanvla rapunctdut) is used as 
food in France and Many of the spedes are 

showy garden flowers The common Scottish blue- 
bell {Campantda rotundtfolia) is a well-knovm wild 
fli)wer. The pyramidal bell-flower {Campanula pyra* 
mtdalu), named from its pyramidal stem, on which, 
for at least two months, appears a sucoession of blue- 
beUs, IS a Bj)lendicl species, a native of Istria and 
Savoy, and first cultivated in Britain by Gerarde 
For a long time it was a fashionable flower in the 
haUs of the nobihty, and was usually trained in a 
spreading fan-shape, so as to cover the fireplace In 
summer, and for this purjiose it is still esteemed in 
HoUaiid The Canterbury -bell {Campanula mtdxum) 
is a well-known garden-flower, with double and 
varieties, blue, red, purple, and white coloured The 
clustered campanula {Campanula glomtrata) is a rock 
or pot plant, and requires a dry po»>r soil in order to 
bring out the vivid tmts of the corolla It is of very 
easy culture 

CAMPANULACEiE, a natural order of herba- 
ceous and shrubby plants, generally abounding in a 
a bitter, white juice Their leaves are alternate 
and entire, rarely opposite Their flowers form 
spikes, thyrsi, or heads They have a monosejpidoua 
calyx, with four, five, or eight persistent divisions, 
and a regular or irregular monopetalous bell-shaped 
corolla, having its hmb divided mto as many looes 
as there are divisions in the calyx. The stamens are 
five m number, the anthers free, or brought together 
in the form of a tube The ovary is inferior or semi- 
infenor, with two or more cells, each oontainlng 
numerous seeds The stj le is simple, terminated by 
a lobed stigma, sometimes surrounded by hairs. The 
fruit IS a capsule crowned by the limb of the calyx, 
with two or more cells opening either by means of 
holes which are formed near the upper part, or by 
iiioomplete valves The seeils are very small and 
very numerous Lindle} enumerates 28 genera uid 
500 species belonging to this order They are chiefly 
natives of the temperate and colder olii^tes of the 
northern hemisphere 

CAMPBELL, Archibald, Earl and Marquis of 
Argyle, was bom m 1598 He was a xealons par- 
tisan of the Covenanters Charles I. created h^ a 
marquis in 1641, notwithstanding the opposition he 
had shown to his favourite object of effecting'.^ con- 
formity between the churches of Scotland and Eng- 
land It was by his persnasion that Charles U 
visited Scotland, and was crowned at Soone In 1651 
At the Restoration he was confined In /the Town* 
for five months, and was then sent to SootUnd, 
where be was tried for high treason in oonneotion 
with the death of Charles L, and beheaded U) 1661. 

CAMPBELL, Abohdbald, Earl of Ax^le, was 
the son of the above and served the king wi^ great 
bravery at the battle of Dunbar, and waa exdnded 
from general pardon by Onmwell in 1654, for 
his exertions in favour of the n^al oanee. He wae 
afterwards made a privy -oonncfllog and one ef the 
lords of the ti eee uty , 'men the Duke of YaA. wa» 
in Holland, advantage was taken of the bl of Ar- 
gyle's refusal to take oontradiotory to try Uka 
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foe troMuu, and be wan onoe more condemnecl 
to wifer death by a moat iniquitous act. He, how- 
toor, wnaped to Holland, from whence he returned 
with aevend otoer disaffected persons, and landed in 
the with a view of aidmg the Zhike of 

Mflmaftonth The plan, however, fail^; and ho was 
by some country people, who conveyed him to 
Edinburgh, where he was beheaded in 1686 

CAMPBELL, Gbokge, a distinguished Scottish 
divine, was bom at Aberdeen m 1709 He was edu- 
cated at Mansclial College, and afterwards articled 
to a writer of the aiglet at Edmburgh In 1741 he 
relmquished the law and studied divinity In 1769 
he was appointed principal of Manschal College In 
1763 he published his celebrated Dissertation on 
Miracles, in answer to the Essay on Miracles of Mr 
Hume. This Dissertation was translated into the 
French and Dutch languages In 1771 Campbell 
was chosen professor of divinity, and m 1776 gave to 
the world his Philosophy of Rhetoric, which estab- 
lished his reputation as an accurate grammarian, a 
sound critic, and a tasteful scholar He also pub- 
lished occasional sermons The last work which he 
lived to publish was his Translation of the Gospels, 
with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes (tw'o vols 
4to) He died in 1796 

CAMPBELL, John, the second Duke of Argyle, 
and Duke of Greenwrich, was the son of Archibald, 
6rst duke of Argyle, and was bom in 1678 In 1706 
he served under the Duke of Marlborough, and was 
bngadier-general at the battle of Ramibea He also 
distinguished himself as a statesman, and was a pro- 
moter of the union, for which he incurred consideiable 
odium in his owti country He commanded at the 
battles of Oudenaide and Malplacpiet with great 
honour, and assisted at the sieges of Lisle and Ghent 
For these services he w as made a Knight of the Gar- 
ter in 1710, and the year following was sent ambas- 
sador to Charles III of Spam He was also ap- 
pointed commander-m-chief of the Enghsh forces 
there In 1712 he had the military command m 
Scotland, of which post he was soon after depnved 
for opposing the court measures , but on the accession 
of George I he was restored, and received additional 
honours In 1716 he engaged the Earl of Mar's 
army at Dunblane, and forced the Pretender to <juit 
the kmgdum In 1718 he waa created an Enghsh 
peer with the title of Duke of Greenwich He hlled 
successively several high offices, of which he was de- 
pnved for his opposition to Sir Roliert Walpole, but 
on the removal of that mmister he was replaced He 
died m 1743, and was buried m Westmmster Abbey, 
where is a noble monument to his memory 

CAMPBELL, John, a miscellaneous writer, was 
bom at Edinburgh, Mar 8, 1708, and removed, w'hen 
young, to England His earliest productions are not 
certainly known; but in 1736 he published the Mili- 
tary History of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Mairlhorough (two vols fobo), which gained him so 
much reputation, that he was engaged, soon after, to 
assist in writing the ancient part of the Universal 
History, in sixty vols 8vo In 1742 he published 
the first two volumes of the Lives of the Admirals 
and other British Seamen, the two Last volumes of 
which appeared in 1744 In 1746 commenced the 
publication of the Biographia Britannica, one of the 
most important undertakings in which Campbell was 
sngagecL The articles written by him, extending 
through four volumes of the work, are, both in point 
of gt;rle and matter, much superior to those of his 
oc^jutors '^ey are liable, however, to one gene- 
ral oeoflure arising from the almost unvarying strain 
of panegyric in which the writer indulges, and which 
has repeatodly subjected him to critical animadwer- 
rion. In 17fi0 he pnblished the Present State of 


Europe, containing much historical and political in 
formation. He was then employed on the modem 
part of the Universal History His last and favour 
ite work was a Political Survey of Great Britain 
(1774, two vols. 4to). Campbell died Deoember 28, 
1776 

CAMPBELL, John, Lobd, Lord-chancellor of 
England, was the son of Dr Gwrge Campbell, min- 
ister of Cupar-Fife, and bom at Springfield, near 
that town, on Sept 16, 1779 He was educated at 
the grammar-school of Cupar, and at the early age 
of twelve entered the Umversity of St. Andrews in 
Nov 1791, the same year with Dr. Chalmers, for the 
purpose, like him, of studying for the church After 
remaining, however, for some years at college, he 
resolved to abandon the clerical for a more congenial 
profession, and determined to try his fortune in Lon- 
don In 1798 he accordingly quitted his native 
country for the metropolis, and arriving there suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, by the good offices of Mr (after- 
w^ards Serjeant) Spankie, who was then its editor, 
the appointment of reporter and theatrical cntic to 
the Morning Chromcle Shortly afterwards he re- 
solved to devote himself to the law, and m Nov 1800 
entered himself a student of Lincoln's Inn, and in 
1806 was called to the bar He travelled the Oxford 
circuit, and obtained considerable practice, besides 
making there the friendship of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
In 1830 he succeeded in being electei^as member for 
Stafford, and m 1832 was appointed solicitor-general. 
In 1834, on the retirement of Sir William Home, he 
became attorney-general, and the same year, on the 
transfer of Jeffrey to the bench, was elected one of 
the memlxirs for the city of Edmburgh, a jiost which 
he continued to hold till 1841 In that year he was 
created Lord -chancellor of Ireland, and raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Campbell of St An- 
drews He had scarcely, however, assumed his offi- 
cial duties in Ireland when he quitted office with the 
Melbourne ministry, and havmg now more leisure on 
lus hands, set himself to the composition of his Lives 
of the Chancellors, the first senes of which was pub- 
lished early m 1846, and speedily became popular 
On the accession of Lord John Russell to power in 
that year he accepted the chancellorship of the duchy 
of Lancaster, but still continued assiduously his lite- 
rary labours, completing, m seven volumes, hia Lives 
of the Chancellors, and ^ding two other supplemen- 
tal volumes, entitled Lives of the Chief -justices of 
England. In 1850, on the retirement of Lord Den 
man, he was appointed chief -justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, and in that capacity proved a moat efficient 
judge In 1859, on Lord jPalmerston’s re-accession 
to the premiership, Lord Campbell reached the high- 
est legal digmty m the British empire, by being raised 
to the woo&ack as lord-chancellor. After attaining 
the Age of fourscore and upwards, with all his facul- 
ties, bodily and mental, m full vigour, he was found 
dead in his chair, on the morning of Sunday, 23d 
June, 1861 

CAMPBELL, Thomas, one of the most distin- 
guished of modem poets, was bom at Glasgow in 
1777, and educated at ite university, where he dis- 
tmguisbed himself by the excellence of his poetical 
traWations from the Greek. After leaving the uni- 
versity he resided for a short tune in Edinburgh; 
and all at onoe attuned the zenith of his fame by 
publishing, in 1799, his Pleasures of Hope. It pro- 
duced an extraordinary sensation, and soon beciune 
a familiar book at almost every hearth thronghoni 
the kingdom where the beauties of true poetry ware 
nnderst^ and appreciated. For this honour it was 
indebted not more to the gracee of its style than the 
I noble purity of its thougnts. After the publioatom 
I of this poem he went over to Germany, where he 
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met Klopstock at Hamburg, and visited the scene 
of the battle of Hohenlinden, celebrated in one of the 
most famous of hie early poems. The appearance of 
the English fleet caused him to leave Altona, where 
he had resided for some time. During this tour 
several of his best lyrics were written or suggested, 
among them The Exile of Erin, Ye Mariners of 
England, and The Battle of the Baltic. In 1808 a 
new edition of the Pleasures of Hope and other 
poems appeared, and in that year too he married 
Settling in London, he devoted himself to literary 
work, and in 1805 obtained a pension of £200, 
through the influence of Fox, of whose politics he 
was an admirer After this he appears for a time 
to have given hia attention less to poetry than prose, 
but in 1809 he again made his appearance as a 
poet, and published Gertrude of Wyoming, which 
some eminent critics have considered superior to the 
Pleasures of Hope, though the public appear to have 
judged diffeieiitly In 1814 he Msited Pans, and 
in the following jear he received a legacy of over 
£4000 In 1819, bv his Specimens of the British 
Poets, accompanied ivith critical essays, ho proved 
himself the posBcssor of great critical acumen and 
an admirable prose style In 1820 he became editor 
of the New Monthly Magazine, a post which he 
held till 1830 In 1824 he published his poem 
Theodnc, which, though not devoid of fine passages, 
scarcely sustained his reputation. For some years 
after he took an active interest in measures for the 
emancipation of Greece and Poland, and for the 
foundation of the London University, of which he 
considered himself the originator He was elected 
rector of his native university in 1826-29 In 
1828 his wife died, and thenceforth his vigour, 
both bodily and mental, began to decline , and 
though he afterwards published Letters from the 
South (1837), describing a visit which he had paid 
to Algiers, a Life of Mrs Siddons (1834-42), and 
a Life of Petrarch, and either wrote or edited the 
Life and Times of Frederick the Great, he signally 
failed to equal his far more youthful efforts In 
1831-32 he was editor of the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, and in 1832 he founded the Polish Association 
Among works not mentioned above are- The Ad- 
vent, a hymn ; Love and Madness ; Lord Ullin s 
Daughter, The Wounded Hussar, Gilderoy , The 
Soldier’s Dream; Judith, The Name Unknown; 
The Turkish Lady; Lochiel’s Warning; The Rain- 
bow; The Last Man, Navanno, Pilgrim of Glen- 
coe; Moonlight; See He died at Boulogne-sur-Mer 
on June 16th, 1844, and was interred at Poet’s 
Comer in Westminster Abbey, close to the tomb of 
Addison, See the Life and Letters by Beattie (1840), 
and Redding’s Literary Reminiscences of Campbell 
(1859). 

CAMPBELTOWN, a royal and pari, burgh of 
Scotland, in Argyleshire, on the peninsula of Kintyre, 
at the head of an inlet of the sea about 2 miles m 
length by lees than one in breadth, which appears 
quite landlocked by reason of a conical insular rock 
lying at its mouth, and intercepting the view of 
the sea. The passage into the bay is by the N. side 
of this rocky mass, which is called Island -Da var, 
and IS attached to the mainland on the s. side by a 
spit of shingle. The town is mostly of modem 
erection, and lies round the bead of the bay. It 
has county and town halls, a custom-house, Ac., and 
an old granite cross, sculptured with foliage. In 
1700 it was erected into a royal burgh, through the 
interest of the Argyle family, whose family name 
was conferred upon it in compliment. Anciently 
it was called Dalruadbaln. There are many distil- 
leries in the town and vicinity, and the trade oon- 
«bts chiefly hi the ef^>ort of whisky and farm pro- 


et 

duoe. The herrfxig-flshery k carried on, and thSM 
is a ship-buildinff yard, from which iron vessels 
averaging from 1000 to 2600 tons are launched. 
Ropes, nets, Ac., are also manufactured. Some coal 
is mined in the neighbourhood. It unites with Ayr, 
Irvine, Inverary, and Oban to return one member 
to Parliament. Pop. in 1881, 7693* in 1901, 8284 

CAMPE, Joachim Heinbioh, a Gherman author, 
bom at Deensen (Bmnawiok) in 1748, studied for 
the^church, acted for some time as a teacher in various 
positions, and in 1786 was chosen by the govern- 
ment of Brunswick to superintend and reform the 
schools of that duchy. He became likewise the 
head of a school-book publishing house at BrunS' 
wick, and his own works, which were issued from 
it, contiibuted greatly to extend its reputation. 
These consist principally of educational works and 
books for youth, the most successful being Ri>bins<Mi 
the Younger, an adaptation of Defoe’s Robineon 
Crusoe This attained an immense popularity, 
being translated into almost all the languages of 
Europe Cam})e died on Oct 22nd, 1818. 

CAMPEACHV, or Campkchk, a seaport town of 
Mexico, in the state and on the bay of the same 
name, on the w coast of the peninsula of X Uiatan, 
about 100 miles a w of Merida, with which it u con- 
nected bv a railway It contains a citadel, a 'tni- 
versity with a museum, a hospital, and a haniLifoe 
theatre Campeachy is an important mart for logwood ^ 
or Campeachy wood, of which great quantities are 
exported. Other important exports are wax and 
heiiequen or sisal-hemp Owing to the shallownesi 
of the roadstead large vessels have to anchor 6 or 
t) miles off A lighthouse has recently been erected. 
Pop. (1895), 10,631 The State of Campeachy has 
an area of 18,087 sq miles, and a pop. (1895) of 
88,121 The Bay of Campeachy, part of the (jiulf 
of Mexico, liLS on the 8 w. of the peninsula of 
Yucatan, and on the N of the jirovince of Tabasco. 

CAMPEGGI, or Campkgqio, Lorenzo, Cardinal, 
bom in 1474, succeeded his father as professor of 
law in the University of Padua in 1611, and gained 
a high reputation When liolding this office he mar- 
ried, and became the father of several children ; but 
having lost his w ife, took orders, and in a short period 
rose to be a dHtinguished ecclesiastia Pom Julius 
II made him Bishop of Feltri, and Leo A., after 
giving him a cardinal’s hat, employed him on several 
important missions, the execution of which gave him 
some prominence in connection with the Reformation. 
One of hiB missions was to Germany, for the purpose 
of regaining Luther, and another to England, to 
attempt to levy a tithe for defraying the expense of a 
war against the Turks. He failed signally in both ; 
but during the latter, so far mgratiat^ himself with 
Henry Vlll. as to be made Bishop of Salisbury. 
Under Clement VIT. he was sent a# legate to 
diet of Nilrnberg, where be vainly endeavoured to 
unite the princes in opposition to Luther ; 'und to 
the diet of Augsburg, where he had the mortification 
of witnessing the delivery of the celebrated Con- 
fession which bears its name He again, visited Eng- 
land, with extensive powers to decide in i!!be question 
of divorce between Henry VHI. and hk qneen 
Catherine , but his temporizing measures lost him the 
confidence of all parties, and he was obliged to return 
shorn of his bishopric of Salisbury. Notwithstand- 
ing his repeated failures, be managed to wauan 
high in favour at the papal court; and at his death, 
in 1539, was archbishop of his native town, Bok^a. 

CAMPEN, or Kampen, a town and pert of 
land, in the province of Overijssel, 45 miles SJI.S. of 
Amsterdam, on the Ijssel near Its influx into the 
Zuidersee, and where it U crossed by a bridge. It has 
four old gates, and the remains of its foitncr do- 
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Uaxoea been eonverted into fine promenadee. 

Ite prhicipel boildinga are a obnrch of toe 14th cen- 
taiy, lu elegant townhouse, built in an antique style, 
and a castom-honBe. Anciently it was one of the 
most flonriabing of the Hanse towns , and its oom- 
nueroe after a period of decline has again to some 
extent revived. Its manufactures also suffered, but 
it Btill produces machinery, steam-engines, hosiery, 
oigara, Ac. It has also ship building yards. Several 
canaLi intersect it, and a railway line from Germany 
throngh Zwolle terminates here. Cam pen is said 
to have been the birthplace of Thomas k Kempia. 
Pop. 18,908 

CAMPEN, or Kampen, Jacob de, a leader of 
the Anabaptists, who, when driven out of Upper 
Germany, attempted to diffuse their dogmas over 
the Liow Countries. In 1534 John of Leyden nomi- 
nated him Bishop of Amsterdam He went to take 
possession of his see, but met with a cruel death at 
the hands of the people 

CAMPEN, Jan van, bo called from the town of 
Campen, in Holland, where he was b(irn about 1490, 
was professor of Hebrew at Louvain from 1519 to 
1631. He travelled much throughout Europe, and 
died of the plague at Friburg in 1538 He wrote 
a Latin paraphrase of the Psalms, which has been 
translated into the chief European languages 

CAMPER, Peter, physician and anatomist, was 
bom at Leyden in 1722, and died at the Hague on 
April 7, 1789 He distinguished himself in anatomy, 
surgery, obstetrics, and medical jurisprudence, and 
also as a writer on the beautiful From 1750 to 
1755 he was professor of medicine at Franeker, and 
from the latter year to 1763 at Amuterdam Hence- 
forth till his resignation in 1773 he held a profes- 
sorship at Groningen His Dissertation on the Na- 
tural Varieties, &c , is the first work in which was 
thrown much light on the varieties of the human 
species, which the author distinguishes by the shape 
of the skull. His Treatise on the Natural Difference 
of Features in Persons of various Countries and Ages, 
and on Beauty as exhibited in Ancient Paintings and 
Engravings, followed by a method of delineating 
various sorts of heads with accuracy, is intended to 
prove that the rules laid down by the most cele- 
brated limners and painters are very defective His 
general doctrine is, that the difference in form and 
cast of countenance proceeds from the facial angle. 
See Face 

CAMPERDOWN, or Campkhduin, a stretch of 
sandy hills or downs in Holland, province North 
Holland, between the North Sea and the small vil- 
lage of Camp, off which the British, under Admiral 
Duncan, gained a hard-won victory over the Dutch, 
under De Winter, October 11 , 1797. For this vic- 
tory Admiral Duncan was raised to the peerage as 
Viscount Duncan of Camperdown. His son became 
Earl of Camperdown, and this title still belongs to a 
descendant. 

CAMPHOR is a white resinous substance, of 
peculiar and powerful smell, extracted from two or 
three kinds of trees of the laurel tribe, that grow In 
the islands of the East Indies and China. Of these 
the principal is the Lauru» [Cxnnamomum) eamphora 
of Japan, Formosa, and China. It u of considerable 
height, much branched, and has ovate, acuminate, 
smooth, ribbed leaves, of a pale yellowish-green 
colour on the upper side, and bluish-green beneath. 
The flowers are small, white, and stand on stalks 
which issue from the junction of the leaves and 
branches. Camphor is found in every part of the 
trees I in the interstices of the perpendicular fibres, 
and in the veina of the wood, in the crevices and 
knots, in the pith, and in the roots, which afford by 
Car tha greatest abundance. The method of extrai 


ting it consists in distilling with water in large Iron 
pots, which serve as the body of the still, with 
earthen heads fitted to them, stuffed with straw, and 
provided with receivers Most of the camphor con- 
denses in the solid form among the straw, and part 
comes over with the water. Its sublimation is per- 
formed in low, flat-bottomed glass vessels, placed in 
sand, and the camphor becomes concrete, in a pure 
state, against the upper part, whence it is afterwards 
separated with a knife, after breaking the glass 

Numerous other plants are found to yield cam- 
phor or its iBomendes by distillation. Among them 
are rosemary, lavender, the common sage, spike, 
feverfew, chamomile, hyssop, elecampane, nutmeg, 
cowbane, pennyroyal, wormword, and pichunm beans. 
A smell of camphor is disengaged when the volatile 
oil of fennel is treated with acids; and a small quan- 
tity of camphor may be obtained from oil of turpen- 
tine by simple distillation, at a very gentle heat 

Camphor has a bitterish, aromatic taste, is unctuous 
to the touch, and possesses a degree of toughness 
which prevents it from being pulverized with facility, 
until a few drops of alcohol be added, when it is 
easily reduced to a powder It floats on water, and 
is exceedingly volatile, being gradually dissipated in 
vapour if kept in open vessels. Its melting point 
18 347°, and it boils at 400° Fahrenheit It is very 
slightly soluble in water, and whe^ thrown upon it 
executes a senes of rapid motions, which, however, 
cease if a drop of oil be added It is dissolved 
freely by alcohol, from which it is immediately pre- 
cipitated, m milky clouds, on the addition of water. 
It 18 likewise 8olul)le m the flxed and volatile oils, 
and in strong acetic acid. Sulphuric acid decom- 
poses camphor, converting it into a substance like 
artificial tannin With nitric acid it yields a 
peculiar acid, called camphoric acid This acid com- 
bines with alkalies and forms salts, called campho- 
rates The alcoholic solution of camphor turns the 
plane of polarized light to the right There are two 
other camphors, one of which has an equal but oppo- 
site rotatory eff«K,t; the other is inactive 

In a wider sense the term camphor is applied 
to a large class of oxygen-derivatives of hydrocar- 
bons obtained from many plants by distillation and 
other processes The chief of these are peppermint 
camphor or menthol (CioHis . OHg), borneol or 
Borneo camphor (CioHie . OH 2 ), thymol or thyme 
camphor (C 10 H 14 O), and the common laurel camphor 
(CioHu Oa) Borneo camphor is produced by a large 
dipteraceouB tree ( Dryobalanopa aromatica) found in 
Borneo, Labuan, and Sumatra It occurs in longi- 
tudinal fissures in the old wood, from which it can 
be obtained only after cutting down the tree. Rose- 
mary, a species of Aristolochia (birth-root), and va- 
lerian ( Vcdenana officinalis) also contain it. It melts 
at 403° F. and boils at 414°; is rather heavier than 
water, in which it dissolves sparingly, and rotates the 
plane of polarization to the right. By oxidation it 
yields ordinary camphor, which may again be con- 
verted into borneol by means of a reducing agent 
Borneo camphor is harder and less volatile than 
common campl>or. Thymol is obtained from species 
of thyme and other plants, and is used as an anti- 
septic Peppermint camphor or menthol, much used 
in medicine as a local ansesthetio and otherwise, 
occurs in species of mint. 

Camphor is used medicinally to a considerable 
extent. It stimulates the skin, and is a powerful 
irritant to raw surfaces and mucous membranes. 
On this account it is employed in liniments, and 
is applied to sprains, and painful or enlarged 
joints. Its stimulating properties make it usefol 
when taken internally for flatulence and diarrhoea, 
in hysterical vomiting, in the prostration of fevare, in 
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poiflonlng by opium, and in variouB nervoui afflio- 
tiona. Id oombination with other Bubetanoea it ie 
often uBed as a cough mixture (in paregoric elixir 
for ioBtance). In large doseB it acta aa a poiaon. 
[ta effluvia are very noxiouB to inaecta, and hence it 
is much used to preserve objeots of natural history. 

CAMPHUYSEN, Dibk Rafaelz, one of the moat 
celebrated landacape-painters, bom at Gorkum in 
1586; died at Dockum in Friesland, July 9, 1627 
He studied under Govertz, and Boon rose to emi- 
nence. No painter has succeeded better in represent- 
ing sunset and winter. He is remarkably true to 
nature, and hia hoar-frost, ice, and trees stripped of 
their foliage, are given with the most vivid reality 
No Dutch painter up to this time apjieara to have 
thoroughly understood the mode of treating land- 
scapes, and he has the merit of being the earliest, 
and at the same time the moat finished model He 
excelled in painting modem architei ture His 
works are in high repute, but extremely rare In- 
stead of confining his attention to hia art, he unfor- 
tunately thought himself fit to be a theologian, and 
engaged in discussiona in which he is only remark- 
able for the serious blunders into which he fell, and 
the troubles in which ho involved himself After 
studying at Jjeyden under Arminius, he became, 
first a Mennomte, and then a yt)Cinian His theo- 
logical works were collected and published in one 
vol 4to 

(JAMPIAN, Edmund, born in London in 1540, 
was educated at Christchurch Hospital, and became 
so good a scholar, that he was selected to deliver 
Latin addresses both to Mary and Elizabeth, on their 
accession to the throne He was afterwards selected 
to the same office at Oxford on the visit of Elizabeth 
to the University, and maintained a thesis in her pre- 
sence with distinguished success He took orders in 
the English Church, but shortly after retired to Ire- 
land aud became a Homan Catholic His connection 
with the leading Catholics of that kingdom brought 
him under the suspicion of the government, and he 
withdrew to the Continent, where he was employed 
for some time as a professor in the English college at 
Douay He afterwards went to Rome, and, having 
turned Jesuit, was employed by his order m teaching 
and preachmg at Prague and Vienna. In 1580 he 
returned to England with Parsons, at the head of a 
body of Jesuits, by means of whom the pope vainly 
hoped to reconquer it, and shortly after he seems to 
have published an anonymous work, entitled Rabsaces 
*RomanuB, in which he chEvllenged the Protestant 
clergy to a discussion of ten leading pointe in the 
Romish controversy. He was ultimately arrested, 
arraigned on a charge of treason, condemned, and 
executed with three of his accomplices at Tyburn in 
i681. 

CAMPION. See Lychnis and Silenk. 

CAMPLI, a town in Naples, Kmgdom of Italy, in 
the province of Teramo, and 5 miles n. of the town 
of Tenuno. It has a cathedral, three churches, an 
abbey, several convents, an hospital, and a mont-de- 
pi4t^. Poix 7236. 

CAMPCjBASSO, a town of Italy, chief town in 
the province of Molise, on a hill-slope, 62 miles N.E. 
of Naples. It is fortified, and is the seat of criminal 
and dvil courts; has a collegiate church, four parish 
ehurohes, several convents, two colleges, an hospital, 
and an idinshoose. The cutlery manufactured here 
is sdd to be the best in Naples. The town is favour- 
ebly placed for business, on the road from the capi- 
tal to the Adriatic. Two fairs are held annually. 
Pop. (1881), 14,818. 

CAltPO-FORMIO, or Gamfo Fobmido, a town 
in Italy, province ol Udine, 68 miles N.i. of Venice, 
CmnoQs for the treaty of peace betwera Aostris 


and France, adiioh wan ilgnad in its nelghbouAood 
on the 17th October, 1797. 

CAMPO'MAIO]^ a fortified town, Foitogal, in 
the province of Alentejo, on the Spanish frontiera, 15 
miles N w. of Badajoz. It posseMsa some strength, 
but is otherwise a poor place, with narrow, dirty 
streets. Pop (1890), 584a 
C AMPOM ANES (Don Pkdeo Eodeiodr), Ooukt 
OF, a celebrated Spanish politician and author, bom 
1723, died 1802. Among his numerous works are 
A Dissertation on the I'emplars; another on the 
Commercial Antiquity of Carthage; A Treatise on 
the Sources of Popular ludustries ; and a Treatise 
on the Education of Artisans, besides a sequel to the 
latter work, which treats of the causes of the decline 
of the arts in Spam 

CAMPU;'' MARTIUS (called also, by way of 
eminence, Cavipus, merely) was a large place in the 
suburbs of ancient Rome, consisting of the lov^ 
ground between the Quirinal, Capitolina, and Pin- 
cian hills, and the river I'iber. From the earliest 
times it seems to have been sacred to the god Mari, 
from which circumstance it reoeivefi its name. It 
was originally set apart for military exercises and 
contests, as also for the meetings of the s by 

tribes and by centuries In the later period of the 
republic, and during the empire, it was a BU^''*ban 
pleasure-ground for the Romans, and was la^J Ofnt 
with gardens, shady walks, baths &c. 

CAMPV’ERE, now Vee>e, Verc, or TVr-Firs, a 
maritime town m Holland, in the province of Zeeland, 
and the island of Walcberen, 4 miles N N B of Mid- 
delburg, on the Veerschegat, a sea- arm which sepa- 
rates \Valcberen from the island of North Beveland. 
It 18 fortified, entered by four gates, has a harbour, 
a town-house, and a market-place, but its trade has 
greatly decreased. It is historically interesting as 
being a plate where the Scotch had a separate com- 
munity and various privileges Pop 900. 

CAMWOOD, a red dye-wood obtained in Brufl 
and also in Africa. It once was common in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, and was also found 
m Tonquin and other parts of Asia. This wood Is of a 
very fine colour, and is principally used in turnery for 
making knife handles aud othet similar articles. The 
dye obtained from it is bnlliaut, but not pormaneDt 

CANAAN See pAtJbSTiNE 

CANADA, Dominion of, an extensive series of 
British tern tones in North America, the greatest 
of Bntain's colonial possessions, com prising the pro- 
vinces of Ontario (formerly Upper Canada), Quebec 
(formerly Ixiwer Canada), Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, and 
Manitoba, along with a vast region in the north- 
west known as the North-west Territories, and oer- 
tain other vast regions not as yet under a regularly 
organized system of government The Dominion thus 
embraces the whole of British North Ameri'ia, with 
the exception of Newfoundland and part of Labradoi 
(which twlongs to Newfoundland), and its area is not 
much less than that of Europe. The following table 
shows the present areas of the provinoM of the Do- 
minion, with their populations on the 3rd of April, 
1891 and 1901. The total population m 1871 was 
8,686,013. 


I'roTlDoei. 

Ontario 

Queliec . . . 

New Brunswick . . . 

Nova Scotia 
Manitoba 

British Colombia . 

Prince Edward Island 
North-west Territories, Ac 


Ana in Pop Pop 

■g mllM In im In IMl 
222,000 2.112,080 2,1«7,078 
22H,900 1,488 680 l,02O.m 
28,200 821,294 3S1,0M 

20,600 460,628 460,116 

78 966 164 442 846.464 

888,800 92.767 190,000 

2,000 109,066 108 868 

2,497,427 99,722 820.000 


Dominion of Canada. 


8,466,888 4,829,411 
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K^^Sboilus Kew Ij^ranswlok and Frmoa Edward 
tdvttd IM oaUed the < Mantime Provinces though 
BrltiBh Coluinbia is also a maritime province In 
fhe Nortlk west Territories are four organized dis 
tliota Assiniboia, area 89 535 sq miles , Sas 
krtohewmot 107 092 sq miles Alberta, 106 100 sq 
Biles, Athabasca 104 oOO sq miles Ihere are also 
tbe districts of Keewatm (h ibordinate to Manit ba) 
7tikon, Mackenzie Franklin and Ungava Ihe 
boondaries are the Atlantic on the east the United 
States on tl e 8 uth the Pacific and Alaska on the 
west and tl e Ar tic Oceai n the north 

Coasts — On the east the coast line is very irregxi 
lar, being marked by deep indentations and fnn^ed 
by islands The province of No\a Scotia forms an 
odd peninsular | rejection with the Ba> of F n ly be 
tween it and the mainland while north of it is the 
Gulf of St I awrence shut in from the Atlantic by 
Cape Breton Island and Newfoundland In the 
gulf are the island of Anticosti and Prince Edward 
Mond The chief features of the north coast are 
the archipelago of the Arctic islands and the great 
opening of Hudson Bay connected with the Atlantic 
by Hudson Strait, and having as its southern con 
tmuation Tames Bay On the west coast are Van 
couver Island the Queen Charlotte Islan Is ai 1 
many others. The so ithem boundary is most re 
markable for passing through the system of greet 
lakes — Supenor Huron F ne and Oi tano between 
the last two of which are the falls of Niagara, partly 
belonging to Canada partly to the United States 
To the Atlantic the drainage of these lakes is carried 
by the St Lawrence with w hich nver and the great 
gvdf into which it expands are connected the prov 
Incee of Ontano Quebec New Brunswick Nova 
Scotia and Prince E Iward Island t gether contain 
Ing by far the greater portion of the population of 
the Dominion 

Surface — With regard to the character of the sur 
face Canada may be livided roughly into three great 
regions a region of woodlan Is and bills < r undulat 
mg ground in the east an immense region of prairies 
in the middle, and a mountainous forest region in 
the west The chief mountain ranges of the east are 
north and south of the bt I awrence and run nearly 
parallel to that nver On the s uth are the bh ck 
shock Mountains and the Notre Dame Kange tie 
former rising to the height of 4000 feet On the 
north IB the Laurentian Ilange (perhaps attaining 
4000 feet) running m a westerly direction from the 
Labrador coast to the Ottawa River and forming the 
watershed between the nvors which flow into the 
St Lawrence and those which flow into Hudson 
Bay T he prairie region and great wheat producing 
tract extends north west of Lake Superior to the 
Rooky Mountains. This u a great region of plains 
with low hills m some places it is well wooded in 
many parts, elsewhere bare or with an agreeable 
mixture of woodland and praine Some portions are 
decidedly infertile but their area is small compared 
with the whole On the Pacific slope we have a dis 
tinotly mountainous region, including the Rockies, 
some peaks of which (Mt Hooker, Mt. Brown) attam 
a height of about 16 000 feet, as also the Gold and 
the Cascade Ranges Ihis region, with its high 
mountains, deep gorges or canyons, laupge and rapid 
rivers, long and narrow lakes, great forests of gigan 
tic trees, and its narrow fiords or inlets, presents an 
tttpeot peculiar to itself 

LsJm and Jtwtrs — The vaat lake and nver sys 
teaiB whidi Canada possesses of its own, or shares 
with the United States, give it a unique character 
Everywhere in the mtenor are rivers and lakea. To 
Hudson Bay flow the Albany, Ndsoo, Cburohill, 
•■d many other streams, to the Arctic Ocean, the 


Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Bade or Great 
River, to the Famflc, the Fraeer, Skeena, Stiokeen, 
Ac. The basin of the St Lawrence, with the atm 
nected lakes Supenor Huron, Michigan, Erie, and 
Ontario ailords a continuous waterway from the At 
lantio to the interior of the continent To this sys 
tern bel ng the Ottawa, Gatineau, Richelieu, St 
Maunce Saguenay, and other rivers In the praine 
region and the north west are similar great lake and 
nver systems, formed by the Saskatchewan Nelson 
Churchill Athabasca, and Mackenzie nvers and the 
great lakes \\ inmpeg Athabasca Great Slave and 
Great Bear The Saskatchewan lying in the 1 eart 
of the rich wheat growing district n ust in time prove 
a far more important w aterwav than at present The 
Ma kenzie and its connected lakes and rivers form 
the moat remarkable feature of the far north west 
This nver ircluling its tnh itary the Peace hw a 
length of perhaps 2500 miles and drams an ardPt f 
550 000 sq miles, or aim st double that of the bt 
Lawrence basiiL Between the Mackenzie system 
and Hudson l^ay is v great region called from its 
desolate character the Barren Grounds 

Geolo fy an I \1 c als As regards the geological 
features of Canada great part of the Dommi n r irth 
of the St Lawrence and west of Hudson Bay is 
covered with arebsean rod s belor j^^mg to the 1 au 
rentian system and consistir g largely of granite and 
gneiss wuth quartz r ck schist liinest ne tc S uth 
(f tie St Lawrence in New Brunswick and No a 
Sc tia 18 a considerable levelopment oFCorbonifer 
ous strata. Betw een the archa an rocks an I the 
Rocky Mountains is a great area of secendary (Meso 
zoi ) strata In the Rocky Mountain region the 
archaean j alajozoic mesoz ic and tertiary svstei s 
are re^ rose u ted. Cana la las great mineral wealth 
Iron f the best quilitv has been foui d m great 
al undan e m Quebec Untaru and British Col mbia. 
Ihe district r und I ake Superior an 1 the upper | art 
of I ake Huron ab un is in copper and lias much sil 
ver as well and Nova bcotia, Assmiboieg Alberta 
and British Columbia are rich m coal In No a 
bcotia there aie a nun her of c al mines worke 1 gold 
IS also obtained m some quantity as well as iron 
Cml is w rked m tii nortl vest and more exten 
Bively in British Oolumbia, which is also rich in iron 
but the most vali al le mineral of the latter is gold 
Much g Id has latterly been obtair e 1 on the K1 n 
Tyke near Alaska Laigc quai titles of petroleum 
are btair ed The chief il district is the peninsula 
in tlie province of Ontario formed by Lakes Erie 
and Huron and the River St Clair Other useful 
mineral products are salt, gypsum ph sphate of 
lime slate asbestos plumbag antimony, and build 
ing st ne 

Animals — The chief wild animals (some of them 
represented by several species) are the deer, buffalo, 
musk ox, bear wolf fox, otter beaver squirrel, rac 
coon, musk rat marten Aa The buffalo u now 
scarce and will probably soon be exterminated. The 
largest of the deer kmd is the moose or elk, which 
IB found m New Brunswiok Nova Sootia, and the 
northern parts of Quebec, as well as m the fM* west 
and north west The reindeer oeoors in the north 
The grizzly bear is met with in the Rooky Moun 
tains and the polar bear in the extreme north and 
north east Fur bearing animala areiO numerous as 
to have been a souroe of revenue to a large trading 
company like the Hudson Bay Co for over two oen 
tuzies. There are birds in great variety, CWmU 
having more than 700 of these altogether They in 
olude the wild swan, wild turkey, gesss and docks 
^ various lands, pa^dges, qoj^ pralrie-lowl, pi. 
geon, woodcock, i^pe, |dover, besidec eagle s, 
nawl^ owls, and many smaller bir^ among whieb 
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Ifici two Bpedea of humming-bird. Except at cwtain 
■eaBons game of all kmdB may be shot at will. The^ 
rattle -snake and other anakea occur, but are laae 
oommou than in the Statea. The aeaa, lakea, and 
rivera, especially the Gulf of St Lawrence and the 
neighbouring waters, abound in almost all kinda of 
fish, and the fiahmies are extremely valuable, employ- 
ing over 250,000 people. The chief aea-hah caught 
are cod, herring, mackerel, halibut, haddock, hake, 
shad, salmon, &c. The rivers and lakea abound with 
salmon, white-fish, bass, ‘trout, sturgeon, maakinonge 
(or macdcelonge), pike, pickerel, &c. Tbe aeal and 
whale fisheries are also valuable Lobsters and oys- 
ters are abundant and excellent 

Vegetation — The forests are of great extent, and 
the timber trade is a great source of wealth, the 
value of the timber and forest products shipped to 
Great Britain being annually £4,000,000 In the 
forests grow more than sixty kinds of trees Amongst 
the most valuable are the white and red pine, white 
and black spruce, maple, ash, beech, oak, walnut, 
butternut, chestnut, basswood, birch, cedar, &c Over 
most parts of the Dommion (except in the praine 
regions of the mtenor) good timber is found, though 
in the older and more closely -settled parts the forests 
have been largely cleared off The forests of British 
Columbia produce the largest timber, the Douglas 
pme being the chief tree The balsam poplar grows 
to an immense size on the Athabasca, Peace, and 
Mackenzie rivers, and even at the mouth of the last, 
within the Arctic circle, trees of some size are found. 
The Banksian pine grows to the height of 100 feet 
on the southern shores of Hudson Bay; and spruce 
suitable for building purposes, and the tamarac or 
larch, extend as far north as Fort George on its east 
and Fort Churchill on its west shore The sugar- 
maple, a forest tree attaining the height of 120 feet, 
flourishes in the greater part of the St Lawrence 
valley up to latitude 49°, and is much valued for the 
sugar that is obtained from it There are a great 
many varieties of wild fruits, as the wild plum, wild 
cherry, raspberry, service - berry, cranberry, goose- 
berry, strawberry, black and red currant, wild vme, 
blueberry, buffalo -berry, &c , and numerous wild 
flowers and flowering shrubs Of the wild fruits, 


The penhutda lyhig betWMO Lakes fAUrio, Srisr 
and Huron has the finest etimats, allowing of frnita, 
shrubs, and flowen to be grown that oannot stand 
the winter elsewhere. The Maokensis Biver (Sstriot 
— especially in the region of the Peace Rirer, where 
the temperature throughout the year is remarkably 
genial — possesses a cl^ate muon lass severe than 
one might expect, and would allow of agricnitare 
almost to the Arctic Ocean. 

Agriculture — Both by soil and climate Canada ia 
specially adapted for agriculture. Within the tast 
few years its agricultur^ importance haa greatly in* 
creased, and when the great prairies are bro^ht 
under cultivation Canada will be one of the omef 
agricultural countries in the world. In general, sow- 
ing is later than in the northern parts of Britain, but 
the harvest is gathered earher, a large part of it 
usually before the end of July, so rapid ia the growth 
during the hot Canadian summer. The chief crops 
are wheat, barley, oats, rye, pease, maize, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, tumijie, mang^-wurzel, Aa The 
breeds of cattle are now being much improved, partly 
by the introduction of high-class cattle from Britain, 
and cattle, horses, and sheep are exported. The total 
value of all exports connected with agriculture, in- 
cluding grain, flour, animals, and produots 

(as cheese, eggs, Ac ), was £15,000,000 in 1898. Tlie 
province of Ontario lias an agricultural college and 
model farm at Guelph, and there are also mc^dsl farms 
in Quebec. Fruit-growing is now an importiuif in- 
dustry lu certain localities, and large quautitiss of 
apples are exported, as well as canned and ibiod 
fruits Peaches Ure grown to most advantage in the 
Niagara district of Ontario, where peaoh orchards 
many acres in extent are to be seen Tlie vine is 
cultivated too, and good wme u made Pears, plums, 
and man^ kinds of berry fruits, Ac , are produced in 
great perfection 

Commerce — The trade of the Dimlnion is ohiedj 
with Great Britam and the United States. About 
four-fifths of the whole exports are sent to these two 
countries, while nearly nine-tenths of the imports 
I come from them, sometimes more than one-half being 
j from Great Britain alone Besides timber, 

I and their produce, and agricultural products, the chief 


the raspberry, the cranberry, and the blueberry are 
alone important economically There are nch pasture 
grasses, but they camot be utilized in cultivation 
Climate — The climate of a country of such vast 
extent and varied features as Canada naturally differs 
ver}' much m different places, and in this respect 
British Columbia on the Pacific coast, and Nova 
Scotia and the other Atlantic regions, are very dis- 
similar to the praine region of the centre. So dif- 
ferent, indeed, is the climate of one portion of the 
Dominion from that of other portions, that Canada 
has been said to present ‘climates and productions 
Himila-r to those of north-west and central Europe — 
that IS, of Kussia, Norway, the British Islands, Den- 
mark, Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, S^tzer- 
land, and Northern Italy ’ In Ontano and the re- 
gion of the Upper St Lawrence it may be described 
as temperate, although the heat in summer and the 
cold m winter are on the average twenty degrees 
greater than the corresponding seasons in Great 
Britain. Generally the climate of the Dominion 
shows considerable extremes of heat and cold, but, 
except in some of tbe coast regions, the exceeding 
dryxieaB of the Cmadian atmosphere makes both ex- 
tremes of temperature more pleasant and healthy 
than temperatures in Britain Apart from 

the portioiiB of t^ Dominion that fall within the 
-Arcuo Circle, Lalomdor and all the country east of 
Hudeon Bay bstve the most severe cliwiate. The 
Pacffio coast region has a decidedly mdst climate. 
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! articles of export are fish, coal and other minerals, 

I leather, and wooden goods The total exports in 
1898 were valued at £81,897,160, the Imports at 
£28,061,200. The imports cbiefiy consist of manu- 
factured goods, coal, Iron, tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, Ac. 
Besides oercal products and timber, Great Britain 
receives many live cattle, large quantities of baoon 
and hams, cheese, butter, furs, and fish. The princi- 
pal imports of British produce are iron, wrought and 
I unwrought, woollen goods, cottons, appard and other 
textiles, Ac The value of Brltain^s imports from 
Canada in 1898 was £20,408,610. Among ship- 
owning countnes Canada oomes after Britain, the V. 
States, and Norway A uniform decimal system of 
coinage was established throughout the Dominion In 
1871. Tbe unit of account is the dollar of 100 osnts, 
the value of which is declared to be on thg bads of 
486 cents and two-thirds of a cent to the poanf* of 
British sterlinj money. The average rats of ex* 
change makes the dollar equal to aboat 4s. Hm 
money used consists of hank bills, and gold, sfiver. 
and l^Dze ooins, besides mvamxnent notes otf small 
denommations up to 4 doUam, the bank bills beiiu 
not of lower denominatioDs th^ 5 dollars. Therejlf 
j a uniform system of weights and measures, the 
; dian sianda^ being the same as the Britiib Imperial 
standards. The British hundredweight of 112 IbsL 
and ton 2240 Ibe. are, however, supetseded by the 
I United Statee weights of 100 Ibe. and 2000 Unl rs- 
j cpectively. 
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Hie inland trade of Canada has been 
much improved by the completion of the various lines 
of railway, and la also greatly furthered by the ex- 
tenalTe syatem df canals Of therailways thegreatest 
is the Canadian Pacific Kail way, running from Mon- 
treal across the whole continent to Vanoouv^er on the 
Pacific coast in British Columbia, length, about 2900 
miles, exclusive of branches (See Canadian Pacific 
Railway ) The Grand Trunk Railway, which crosses 
the St Lawrence at Montreal by the stupendous 
Victoria Bridge (with its abutments nearly 2 miles 
long), connects the Maritime Provinces and the 
North-eastern United States with the western rail- 
ways Other important railways are the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Halifax in Nova Scotia to 
Quebec, Montreal, &c. ; and the Canada Atlantic 
Raihvay, giving a very direct route between the sea- 
board and the great lakes Altogether the Dominion 
has now' about 17,000 miles of railway It has been 
proposed to construct a railw’ay from Winnipeg to 
Hudson Bay, and thus to open up a shorter (summer) 
route from Britain to the centre of the continent than 
any yet existing From Winn]^)eg there is direct rail- 
way communication with the Western United States, 
and this town is now an important centre of river 
navigation, steamers running up the Red Rivei into 
the States, up the Assmiboine, and through Lake 
Winnipeg and up the Saskatchewan for 1500 miles 
Canals — Some of the canals are stupendous achieve- 
ments The most important, from a commercial point 
of view, are the St. Lawrence Canals and the Welland 
Canal The former senes of canals, with an aggre- 
gate length of about 70 miles, avoids the rapids on 
the St Lawrence between Montreal and Kingston 
on Lake Ontario, and thus affords to vessels the 
means of ascending to that lake (in descending vessels 
of 700 tons can shoot the rapids with safety); and 
the latter, which has a length of 27 miles, avoids the 
Niagara Falls and rapids, and enables vessels to as- 
cend from Lake ^ntano to Lake Erie Both the 
Welland Canal and the St Lawrence senes have 
been enlarged and deepened so as to accomodate 
the increased traflBc expected as a lesult ot tlu* settle 
ment of the nortn-westem provinces, and the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The last 
Canadian canal necessary to complete the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence to Lake Supenor is St. Mary’s 
Canal, opened in 1895 at a cost of £760,00^, avoid- 
ing the St. Mary rapids (Sault Ste Marie), Dy which 
Lake Superior pours its waters into Lake*Huron 
Next after those mentioned, the most important of 
the Canadian canals is the senes of locks and short 
artificial connections known as the Rideau Canal 
It ooimects Lake Ontario at Kingston wTlh the 
OttAWa near the city of that name By means 
of those works large vessels can now sail by the St. 
Lawrence route from the Atlantic to the head of 
Lake Superior 

Constitution, «t’c. — By the Act of Confederation of 
1867 the ooQititutioD of the Dominion wm required 
to be similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom There is a central federal government 
and separate provincial governments and legislatures 
The central executive government ia vested in the 
sovereigp of Great Britain and Ireland, and u car- 
ried on in her nsime by a governor-general appointed 
by the crown, and a privy-oounoil The govemor- 
ganersl has a salary of £10,000 per annum. He is 
assisted by a pnvy-council consisting of the prime- 
minister and twelve other ministers or heads of 
departments. The legislative authority rests with a 
Ptfliament oonsisting of two houses, the Senate uid 
the Honse of Commons The Senate now oonaists 
of eighty members, who are nomlDated by the gover- 
nor-general. Each senator must be a bom or 


naturalized subject, thirty years of age, and poe 
sessed of real or personal property to the value of at 
least 4000 dollars in the province for which he is 
appointed. There are twenty-four senators from the 
province of Ontario, twenty-four from Quebec, ten 
from Nova Scotia, ten from New Brunswick, three 
from Manitoba, three from British Columbia, four 
from Prince Edward Island, and two from the terri- 
tories. The House of Commons is elected by the 
people for five years, and at present consists of 215 
members There is a uniform franchise, a vote 
bemg given to every male of twenty -one years of 
age, possessed of a small property qualification. Each 
of the provinces has a separate parliament and ad- 
ministration, independent in its own sphere, at the 
bead bemg a lieutenant-governor appointed by the 
central government Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia have only one chamber, the other provinces 
have two There is a very perfect system of mum- 
cipal gov ernment throughout the Dominion, the 
counties and townships having local governments or 
councils which regulate their local taxation. I'he 
administration of justice is based on the English 
model, except in Quebec Province, where the old 
French law pi ev ails The only court that has juris- 
diction throughout the Dominion (except the Exche- 
quer and the Maritime Court) is the Supreme ('ourt, 
the ultimate court of apj)eal m civil and criminal 
cases In certain cases an appeal may be had to 
Hei IVIajesty’s Privy C'ouncil I'he capital of the 
Dominion is Ottawa, but the largest cities are Mon- 
treal, Toronto, and Quebec The Dominion revenue 
and expenditure are now each about £8,000,000 
annually, the debt is about £t)7|^00,000 Canada 
has both a large volunteer force ahd a militia. The 
former comprises many well-equipped organizations 
in infantry, cavalry, and artillery. A military col 
loge for the training of officers is maintained by the 
Dominion government at Kingston 

Religion and Education . — There is no state chuich 
m the Dominion. The prevaihng religion in Quebec 
IB that of the Roman Catholic Church. In Ontario 
Methodists predominate, then Presbyterians, the 
English Church, and the Roman Catholics. Of the 
total population m 1891, 1,990,465 were Roman 
Catholics, 847,469 Methodists, 755,199 Presby- 
terians, 644,106 Anglicans Education is well at- 
tended to, being everywhere more or less under the 
supervision of government, and excellent free schools 
bemg provided In Ontario, Quebec, and the N.^^ 
Provmces separate schools are provided for Roman 
Catholics, in the other provmces the schools are un- 
sectanan All the provmces except British Columbia 
have universities or colleges, and the provision made 
for higher education in general is exceptionaUy good, 
a fact which is said to have an observable influonoe 
on the tone of the periodical press 

Literature . — In literature proper Canada, as yet 
mainly occupied with its materi^ development, has 
scarcely had time to produce writers of a distinctively 
national type of style and thought. But in poetry, 
fiction, philosophy, Canadian history, and descriptive 
narrative, there is no lack of writers who reflect the 
highest thought and culture of Europe. The French- 
Canadian literature of Lower Canada, though en- 
tirely dependent for its inspiration and models on the 
literature of France, deserves notice as containing 
some valuable works on Canadian histoiy and an 
intorestmg collection of eesa^ novels, and lyrics 
Amount the works which wiU give the reader some 
generiJ idea of Canadian authon and their work, we 
may mention Lareau’s Historie de la Litteratnre 
Canadienne, Grant’s Piotureeque Cuiada, Morgan’s 
Bibhotheca Canadensis, and Canadian History and 
Literature by Withrow and Adam. 
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People. — The population ia inorcMunniff rapidW both 
naturally and by meana of inunigraara. In the ' 
yean 1886-90 the inoreaae in the latter way was 
409,111. The nationality of the mhabitanta is yaried. 
Ontario ia settled principally by emigranta from 
Great Britain and their descendaintB, with consider- 
able numbers of Germans and Americans. In the 
province of Quebec the people are mostly French in 
origin, speech, and customs, being mainly descendants 
of the French colonists who inhabited the region be- 
fore it became British There are, besides, the Indian 
tribes and the Esquimaux, the latter in the extreme 
north The Indians are estimated to number about 
125,000. They are divided into various tribes as 
well as larger stocks or races, such as the Tmneh or 
Athabascan Indians, the Thlinkets and Hydahs of 
British Columbia and the west coast, the Algon- 
quins, Hurona, Iroquois, &c , of the St Lawrence | 
region In the old provinces separate land allot- I 
ments have been granted to the Indian population, | 
and there the Indians have adopted a settled mode | 
of life, and have made considerable advances in i 
civilization A separate department of the Canadian ■ 
government exercises a general supervision over their 
affairs Schools have been established among them, . 
and they are said to learn to read and wnte (julokly | 
and to show some talent for music and drawing The 
majority of the Indians, however, live beyond the I 
Influences of this kmd of civilization, and wander 
over the plains of the north-west supporting them- I 
aelves by fishing and hunting, carrying their furs to i 
the various forts or trading stations of the Hudson | 
Bay Com[)any Thev also make a number of articles I 
out of w’ood, such as dishes, shovels, (fee Their . 
canoes are ingeniously constructed of birch bark, and 
are made light enough to be earned for miles l)y a ' 
man or woman over the roughest portages, or places ! 
intervening between one navigable jximt and another 
Frequently, however, the canoe is in a single piece, 
made by hollowing out the stem of a tree Their 
dwellings or a igu ams are of the simplest construction, 
consisting merely of a frame of pules covered with 
birch bark, with a hole in the roof to serve for a i 
chimney, and an opening covered with a blanket to 
serve for a door There are also many half-breeds of 
minglcMl w'hite (especially French) and Indian bloovl 
These are intelligent and industrious, and engage in 
agriculture and othA* occu])ations, and usually speak 
a sort of corrupt French patois 

History — Engbsh shijis were the farst to reach 
the shores of what is now Canada. In 1497 John 
Cabot, sailing from Bristol, landed on the coast of 
Labrador, and planted the English flag there But it 
was the French navigator Jacques Cartier who, in 1534, 
first really opened up Canada for European settlers 
Some years later he landed with 200 colonists, but 
after strugglmg for two winters they were compelled 
to return. For the next fifty years no further at- 
tempts were made in these regions, except that on 
the part of the English, Martm Frobisher in 1576, I 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1683, explored and i 
took formal possession of ^Newfoundland and the ' 
adjacent coasts, while in 1003 Samuel Champlain, a | 
French naval oflBoer, made a settlement at Port Royal [ 
tn Acadia (New Bmnawiok and Nova Scotia), which I 
was soon siterwards abandoned. At length, in 1608, 
a French colony under the le^ership of Champlain 
and I>ee Monta settled at Quebec. Two years later 
another Engliah navigator, Henry Hudson, explored 
the rivw and the bay which bear his name In 1627, 
Cardinal Richelieu organised the company of the 
Hundred Asaociatee for the further colonisation ci 
New France. The most formidable foes of the colo- 
oitta, whoso number in 1663 was still under 2000, 
were the Iroquois Indiana, who swarmed round the 


settiementa. In 1663, Colbert being at the head^rf 
affairs in France, fre^ anppUaa of emigrants and a 
strong body of troops were aant oat to Canada. The 
Iroquois found it advisable to make peaces and the 
soldiers, turning colonists, reoeived grants of land. 
In 1682, however, a new war with the Iroquois broke 
out, in which the oolonista, at first suooessful, latterly 
suffered severely in the massacre of Laohina 

The French colonists had scarcely recovered from 
this blow when war broke out between France and 
England. The French struck the first blow by the 
burning of the British settlement at Corlaer (now 
Schenectady) and the massacre of its mhahitants. The 
British coktnists retaliated , but the Peace of 
wick put au end to the war. In 1702 a new conflict 
an>8e, terminating in 1718 with the Peace of Utrecht, 
by which the British obtained Acadia, Newfound- 
land, and the regions around Hudson Bay, France 
retaining C’anada, Gape Breton, (fee. In the. thirty 
years of peace which followed the French did not 
altogether neglect industrial development, but in 
general their colonists lacked the qualifications for 
agricultural and other settled pursuits. The British 
colonists, on the other hand, stuck to agrioiilture, 
and reclaimed every year great tracts of forest land. 
As a natural con8e(]ueuce their population rapidly 
increased, and when the final struggle began, the 
British colonies in Anierica numbered three millions 
of prospcious inhabitants agamst some sixt^ tb^nsand 
French colonists. In 1754 the French governor, Du 
Quesne, an energetic and aggressive man, estabiichsd 
new military posts in the Ohio Valley, and sti.t,ed i 
newly -built lintish stockade on the spot where Pitts- 
burg now stands As the result of this action both 
Bides prepared for war The English government 
sent out two rt'giinents under General Braddook, 
who allowed himself to be surprised and routed near 
the Monongahela, but an exjtedition against Crown 
Point under the leadership of General William John 
sun drove the French within tbeir intrenched camp 
at Ticonderoga Now happened the incident of the 
expulsion of the Acadian (leasants (immortalized in 
Longfellow’s Evangeline), of whom about seven 
thousand still remained in Nova Scotia, mostly on 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy They refuel to 
swear allegiance to tlie British government, and 
some jef them t^H)k part in the Indian raids against 
the British settlements On these grounds the 
councM at Halifax retK>lved upon the expulson of the 
whole French j>opulatiou, and the measure was 
thoroughly earned into effect 'The war in America 
wiis but a portion of the great conflict In which 
Bntain was now engaged agamst France — the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-68 I'he early part of the struggle 
was decidedly in favour of the French, but, with uie 
appomtment of Jhtt as colleague of Newcastle and 
virtual pnme-mmister in 1768, the face of affairs 
changed. Reinforcements under Wolfe, Howe, and 
Amherst were despatchefl, and after a determined 
resistance the stniggle terminated in the final defeat 
of the French (l/OU) and the capitulation of Mon- 
ti eal. 

Canada was now formally annexed to the British 
Empire, and in 1774 an act passed in the British 
Parliament (the Quebec Act) extended the bounds 
of the province from Labrador to the Mississippi and 
from the Ohio to the watershed of Hudson Bay. In 
1775 the war of the American Bevolution brolu out, 
and C'anada became the scene of a brief stniggle be* 
tween the r^alute and the revolted colonists of New 
England. Tbs war ended with the recognition of 
the independenoo of the American ooloniei by the 
Treaty of Vemilles, September 8d, 1788, wbii^ de- 
tached from f'anada the region between the Mietis> 
sippi and the Ohio. On the other hand, thnnssftdi 
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of AtaBtioan loyaUBte sought new homes in Canada. 
In 1791 Canada was chadded into two provinces — 
Upper Canada or Ontario, and Lower Canada or 
Qnebeo — the latter still retaining its seigneurial 
tenure and French law in civil cases. In Upper 
Canada British law and freehold tenure were intro- 
duced. In both Upper and Lower Canada repre- 
sentative institutions, although not responsible gov- 
ernment, were established From 1812 tol815, war 
having broken out between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, Canada was again the theatre of a bloody stnfe, 
amongst the chief incidents of which were Brock’s 
victory over the Americans on the heights of Queens- 
town, and the battles of Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, 
Moravian’s 'J'own, &c In 1837-38 the discontent of 
the people of Canada with their system of irrespon- 
sible government took the form of a rebellion, which 
was repressed after a brief struggle The Earl of 
Durham was sent out as governor- general to settle 
affairs on a just and liberal basis, and made a report 
on the condition of Canada, which is one of the his- 
torical monuments of the country The result of the 
rebellion and this report was the reunion in 1841 of 
Upf>er and Lower Canada as one province with equal 
representation in the common legislature, and the 
practical concession on the part of the mother coun 
try of responsible government Kingston was selected 
as the new seat of government, and three years after- 
wards Montreal In 1854 the Reciprocity Treaty 
with America was concluded, according to w'hicli 
there was to be free exchange of the products of sea 
and land, with navigation of the St I^awrence, &c 
In 1858 Ottawa was finally selected as the capital of 
Canada, the choice having been referred to the 
queen Under the old constitution the provinces of 
tipper and Lower Canada had ecjual representation 
in the legislature, but a demand arose on the part of 
the Upper Canadians for representation by popula- 
tion This demand was practically conceded in a 
scheme of federation of the British Nortli -American 
colonies approved of by the Canadian paxliament at 
Quebec in 1865, and forwarded to the imperial gov - 
emment for approbation. In 1866 the llecipiocity 
Treaty with the United States having expired, it was 
not renewed until 1871, when an arrangement for 12 
years was signed In 1866 a Fenian movement 
against Canada originated in the United States, but 
the prompt mustering of Canadian volunteers made 
the fihbusters recross the frontier in some haste, to 
be ultimately disarmed and dispersed by United 
States troops 

In 1867, March 28th, the British North America 
act for confederation of the colonies passed the im- 
perial parliament. It united Upper Canada or On- 
tario, I^wer Canada or Quebec, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, into one territory, to be named the Do- 
minion of Canada. Newfoundland declared against 
joining the confederation, but with that exception all 
the British terntory north of the XTnited States was 
gradually included within the Dominion — the Hud- 
son Bay Company terntory by purchase in 1868, 
British Columbia in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 
1873. In 1870 an insurrection of the Red River 
settlers, who were under apprehensions as to how 
their titles to their lands might be affected by the 
oeesion of the Hudson Bay Company's rights, took 
place under the leadership of Louis Riel, and bad to 
be suppressed by a military expedition under Colonel 
(now Viscount) Wolseley. In 1884 the half-breeds 
and Indians of the Saskatchewan and Assiniboine 
districts rebelled against the government, but the 
movement was suppressed in a few months by General 
Middleton and his volunteer forces, the leader, Louis 
Riel, being executed at Regina in 1885 On 7th 
November of the same year the Canadian Pacific 


Railway (which see) was completed. Since 1888, 
when the Washington Treaty expired, disputes be- 
tween the American and Canadian fishermen have 
been frequent. A joint British and American com- 
mission, instituted in 1887, failed to arrive at a final 
settlement. The seal-fishing in Behring’s Sea and 
the Alaskan boundaries question have also caused 
friction with the U States. In 1898 an Anglo- 
American commission was appointed to adjust all 
controversial matters between the two countries, 
but has not been successful in bringing about a final 
settlement A contingent of Canadians took part 
in the South African War (of 1899-1900) 

CANADA BALSAM is the name of the resinous 
substance obtained from the Ahies bedsamea (see 
Spruce) It is found in vesicles underneath the bark, 
between it and the wood It is finer than turpen- 
tine, and has a pleasant smell, and at first a mild, 
afterwards a somewhat bitter taste. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, a railway 
which crosses Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
One of the conditions ujioii which British Columbia 
entered the Jionimion of Canaila was the construction 
of such a railway Evcntuallv it was completed by 
a syndicate of cajiitalists, being ojiened for general 
traffic in June, 1886 Commencing at Montreal, the 
head-quarters, the line goes on to Ottawa, thence 
northuaid of the Great l^akes to Port Arthur at the 
bead of Lak< Superior, thence to Winnqieg, across 
the great prairie region, then over the Rocky Moun- 
tains (altitude at Stephen .'^296 feet), lastly across 
British Columbia to Vancouver on the Pacific The 
length fiom Montreal to Vancouver is 2906 miles, 
from (,>uel)< c 3078 miles With siLe extensions and 
leased lines the total length of the system is over 
9000 miles Besides their splendid lake steamers the 
company run a line of mail steamers between Van- 
toiiver and Chm.i and Japan 

CANAL A canal, m navigation, is an artificial 
channel for the transportation of goods or passengers 
by w’ater The comparative ease and cheapness with 
which heavy materials may be conveyed from place 
to place by w^ater suggested at an early period the 
formation of canals, Ancient Egypt is represented 
as intersected by canals branching off from the Nile 
to distant parts of the country for purposes of irriga- 
tion and navigation The project of the Ptolemies 
to construct a canal between the Red Sea and the 
Nile was never completed, it was imagined, owing 
to the Red Sea having a higher altitude than Egypt, 
that the country would be submerged. The efforts 
of ancient Greece in canalization amounted to an 
attempt to cut the Isthmus of Connth The Romans 
seem to have done scarcely anything in this direction 
In China, canals have existed from an early period 
The Imperial or Grand Canal, commencing at Hang- 
tebou, near the mouth of the Tchmg-tang-chiang 
j River, and crossing the Yang-tse-Kiang, terminate® 
at Lin-ting, on the Eu-ho River, and is about 650 
miles in length. It is seldom more than 5 or 6 feet 
in depth. The Italians were the first people in modem 
Europe that attempted the construction of canals, but 
they were pnnoipally for the purpose of irrigation. 
Holland is intersected with numerous canals, the 
longest stretching from Amsterdam to Niendiep near 
the Holder. It is about 50^ miles long, over 20 feet 
deep, and at the surface of ^e water 124^ feet wide, 
narrowing down to 36 feet at bottom. This canal, 
oonstrucW at a cost of about £1,000,000 sterling, 
was begun in 1819 and finished in 1825, and afford 
a safe passage for large vessels between Amsterdam 
and the German Ocean It is now of less impOTtanoe 
to Amsterdam, however, than the great ship canal 
from Wijk on the North Sea, completed In 1877. 
It is 26 feet deep and from 200 to 800 feet wide, and 
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hu ahoitened the distanoe between Amsterdam and 
the sea to about 15 miles. In France there are 
about eighty canals, the principal being that of Lan- 
guedoc (the Canal da Midi), branching off from the 
Garonne at Toulouse, and falling into the Mediter- 
ranean at Narbonnc> ; the Centre, connecting the Loire 
with the Sadne, the St Quentin, joining the Scheldt 
and the Somme, the BeBan9on Canal, joining the 
Sa6ne and the Rhone to the Rhine Germany also 
has long had important canals, and the Rhine and 
Danube are so connected The Russian canal of 
Nishnei-Volosholk, completed under Peter the Great, 
but afterwards much improved by Catharine, forms 
a communication between Astrakhan and St Peters- 
burg, or in other words, between the Caspian and the 
Baltic. There are many other canals in Russia sup- 
plying the channels of an extensive inland naviga- 
tion. Goods may be transported by n\ ers and canals 
from the frontiers of China to St Petersburg, a dis- 
tance of nearly 4600 miles; and there is a continuous 
navigable communication between the Caspian and 
the Black Sea in the s., and the Baltic and the Arctic 
Ocean in the N. Among the Swedish canals are the 
TroUha?tta and Gotha canals, which, by the help of 
Lake Wener, Lake Wetter, and other lakes, have 
opened a communication between the C'attegat and 
the Baltic. Among the English canals are the 
Grand Junction, the Leeds and Liverpool, eacli about 
128 miles long, the Trent and Mersey, 03 miles, and 
the Kennet and Avon, 67 miles long One of the 
earliest and most celebrated is the Bridgewater Canal, 
constructed at the expense of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and at first intended to convey coals from his 
estate at Worsley to Manchester (a distance of 7 
miles), but afterwards extended so as to terminate in 
the Mersey, near Runcorn, with a length of 29 miles. 
In Scotland there are the Forth and Clyde Canal, 36 
miles, the Caledonian (including lakes), 60^ miles, 
and several others of no gif.at extent The C'ale- 
donian Canal was constructed in order to shorten the 
passage from the K coast of Scotland to the w coast 
and to the N of Ireland, and also to enable vessels 
to avoid the dangerous navigation round the n coast 
of Scotland. It runs from the Moray Firth in the 
E coast to Loch Ell, an arm of the sea, on the w , 
passing through Loch Ness, L<>ch Oich, and Loch 
Lochy. The canal proper therefore only occupies 
about 22 miles, but to this may be added over 4 miles 
of Loch Ness, which had to be deepened by dredging 
It has twenty-seven locks, including the tide-locks, 
i»ne of them 170, but most, if not all the others, 180 
feet long, and all 40 feet wide. The canal was con- 
structed under the direction of Thomas Telford, and 
cost over £1,350,000. Vessels of 600 to 600 tons 
can pass through it with a full load, and steamers 
regularly pass through it The two most important 
canals in Ireland are the Grand Canal, the total 
length of which, includmg its branches, is 164 miles, 
and the Royal Canal, which is 92 miles long In 
America the most extensive undertaking of this kind 
is the canal connecting^ the Hudson with Lake Ene 
It is 363 miles in length. In Canada there has been 
coQstruoted, at groat expense, the Welland Canal, 
uniting Lakes l^e and Ontario; the navigation 
between which^hy the nver was interrupted by the 
Falls of Niagauft. A considerable amount has also 
been expends Rideau Biver and Canal, 

stretching from Kingston on Lake Ontario to Ottawa 
on the Ottawa River, an affluent of the St Lawrence. 

Of modem canals the grandest and most success- 
ful is the Suez Oanal, the first of the great sbip- 
Gonala. Among more recently constructed canals 
may be mentioned the North Sea and Baltic Canal, 
the Manchester Canal, and the Isthmus of Corinth 
OanaL The first named connects the North Sea and 


Baltic, vessels entering the eanal near the mouth 
of the Elbe and rmiSiing the Baltic near EieL 
The Manchester (3anal enisles ooean-golng steamem 
to proceed from Bunoom, on the estnary d the 
Mersey, to the city of Manchester. Of like import- 
ance with the Suez Canal is the Panama Canal, also 
a project of M. de Lesseps. It is designed to con- 
nect the Atlantic Ooean witli the Pacific by a cutting 
through the Isthmus of Panama. Its length is oal- 
culatod at 54 miles, and originally it was not intended 
to have locks \^ether it will ever be completed 
remains to he seen. The Nicaragua C^nal Is a rival 
enterprise to this, the intention being to oroas Central 
America by a canal which will umte Lake Nicaragua 
with the San Juan River, and also with the Atlantic 
and Pacific. A ship canal is being made in Belgium 
to connect Bruges with Heyst on the North Sea; and 
Brussels is also to be made a seaport. In Scotland 
a new canal botw'een the Forth and the Clyde for 
sea-going vessels has been proposed, See Son 
Canal, Manoiiemikr Canal, ac. 

CANALETTO — 1. A Venetian pamter, l>om In 
1697, whose true name was ArUonto CemaU. He is 
celebrated for his landscapes, which are true bo 
nature, and his architectural paintings He died in 
1768. He is said to have first used the oamera 

oJscura for perspective 2 His nephew, Bernabdo 

Belotti, born in 1724, who was likewise a good artlsti 
and painted at Dresden many Italian landsoaoes. also 
goes by this name He lived in Dresden, where he 
I was a member of the Academy of Painters, and JWl 
at Warsaw in 1780. 

CANANORE, or Candra, a seaport town, Hin- 
dustan, district IVlalabar, presidency of Madras, 44 
miles N w of Calicut It forms a municipality, and 
contains various public ofi^ces, jail, dispensary, schools, 
custom-house, &c There are Anglican, German, and 
Roman Catholic missions here, and a number of 
mosques It has a small trade by sea, but its chief 
imjiortanoe is as a military station and the head- 
ipiarters of the Malabar and Canara force, being 
garrisoned by one European and one native regiment. 
The cantoniDent is spacious and well equipped, on 
a nxiky point jutting out into the sea. There is a 
fort of tnangular area, built by the Dutch and 
occupied by them till 1760 Pop. (1891), 27,418. 

CANA OF GALILEE, a town in Palestine, at no 
great distance from Capernaum, remarkable chiefly 
as having been the scene of our Lord’s first miracle. 
It was there he turned water into wine (John ii 1). 
It was also the city of Nathanael, and the place 
where Jesus was applied to by the nobleman from 
Capeniaum on behaJf of his dying son, and with a 
word effected the cure A long- established tradition 
has identified it with a village bearing the name of 
Kefr Kenna, which lies about 4 miles K.l. from 
Nazareth, but this has been disputed. 

CANARA, a maritime region of Hindustan, now 
partly in the Madras and partly in the Bombay pre- 
sidency, on the Indian Ocean, and extending along 
the coast for 180 miles, with a mean hnwidtn of w 
miles. It is covered by the Western Ghauts and 
their ramifications, but has a number of fertile vaneya. 
The chief exports are noe, sandal-wood, tuiinerio, oil, 
and raw silk. The inhabitants belong to many dif- 
ferent tribes, but the Jains are most numeroos. 
Canara passed into the hands of the British in 1799, 
on the death of Tippoo Saib. The Bombay portioD 
has an area of 8911 square mUes and a pop. ( 1891 ) 
of 446,851 , the MadrM portion (S. Canara), 8902 ' 
square miles and 1,056,081 inbabitanto. 

CANARIES, a cluster of islands in the Atlantic, 
considered as banging to Africa, the most eaaUi^ 
being about 160 mRes from Cape Non. They an 
thirteen in nomber, seven of wbfeh are catMmhlM, 
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namely Palma, Ferro or Hierro, Gomera, Teneriffe, 
Grand Gana^ (Gran Canaria), Fuerteventura, and 
lianzarote. T|ie other six are little more than mere 
rooka The pop. in 1897 was 834,621, the area being 
about 2808 square miles. The Canaries form a Spanish 
proyinoe. I^nzarote and Fuerteventura he in the 
north-east of the group, Ferro is the farthest south- 
west. Through Ferro the first meridian used to be 
drawn. All are rugged and mountainous, frequently 
presenting deep ravines and precipitous cliffs to the 
sea, though having also fertile valleys and verdant 
slopes. The principal peaks are that of Teneriffe, 
12,182 feet, and La Cruz, in Palma, 7730 feet 
Fuerteventura and Lanzarote, which are nearest the 
African coast, are less elevated and also less feitile 
than the others, and have much of an African char- 
acter Evidence of volcanic action is almost evtry- 
where present, and volcanic disturbances have taken 
place on some of the islands in quite modern times 
The flora generally resembles that of the Mediter- 
ranean region, the trees and shrubs including the oak, 
chestnut, pine, cedar, laurel, heather, &c , but there 
are also plants tliat belong to the Afiican region, such i 
as the dragon tree and euphorbias Among the fauna 
may be mentioned the canary, the red partridge, and | 
several kinds of lizards, there are no snakes The 
goat is the chief domestic animal The islands are 
somewhat deficient in moisture and severe droughts 
sometimes occur, tornadoes also are not infrequt^nt 
The climate is hot on the low grounds, temperate 
higher up, and generally healthy The soil where 
suited for cultivation readily pioduces all kinds of 
grain, fruits, and v'egetables in abundance , so that 
the name of Fortunate Jslandb, wdiich the ancients 
gave the Canaries, w^as well deserved Some of the 
islands furnish good w'lne, especially Temnffe and 
Palma The Canaries constitute a v aluable pos.'^ession 
to Spain, and they are becoming a common winter 
resort for invalids from colder regions This has 
led to the erection ot hotels speciallv intended for 
visitors, to the making or impiovement of roads, 
and to the providing of attractions of various kinds, 
including golf - courses, lawn - tennis grounds, &c 
There are several jdaces of worship for English 
visitors. The exports at present consist chiefly of 
bananas, tomatoes, and potatoes, shipped m great 
quantities to Lon^n and Liverpool, cochineal, sugar, 
wine, &c. The imports chiefly consist of textiles and 
other manufactured goods, cei eals, coalsj, &c Peaches, 
oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruits are cultivated 
Teneriffe and Grand Canary are the tw'o chief islands 
Santa Cruz, the capital of the islands (pop about 
20,000), 18 a port on the north-east coast of the 
former, which also contains La Laguna, the old 
capital, Orotava, and other towns or villages Oro- 
tava is a favourite resort of foreign visitors Las 
Palmas, on the north-east coast of Grand Canary, 
18 a more important place, with its new harbour 
Puerto de la Luz, at the distance of 3^ miles, pro- 
tected by a breakwater. The city is rapidly extend- 
ing, its streets have been improved and lighted by 
electricity, and its popularity as a health-resort is in- 
creasing. Numerous steamers engaged in the trade 
between Europe and Africa call here, and also at 
Santa Cruz. Though the Canaries were known to 
the ancients they fell out of the knowledge of Euro- 
peans till they again became known from the twelfth 
or thirteenth century onwards They were claimed 
by the Spaniards in the fourteenth century, and in 
1402-6 Jean de Bethencourt, a Norman adventurer, 
conquered Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, Gomera, and 
Ferro. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
Spaniards had subdued the original inhabitants 
entirely; and they almost extirpated them at a later 
period. These early inhabitants, who are known as 


Guanches (which see), had attained some progress in 
civilization, as shown by remains still extant. They 
were no doubt of Berber stock. The present inhabi- 
tants are mainly of Spanish blood, though it is said 
the Guanche element may still be detected. (See 
the separate articles on Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Palma, Ferro, and Lanzarote ) 

CANARY, Grand, or Gran Canaria, an island 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 180 miles from the coast 
of Africa. Next to Teneriffe it is the largest of the 
Canary Islands; area, 650 square miles,, pop. over 
95,000 It 18 of nearly circular shape, and is a 
volcanic mountain rising to the height of about 6650 
feet It possesses many natural beauties, but a 
comparatively small area is under cultivation Las 
Palmas is the capital of the island See Canaries 

CANARY-BIRD, or Canary-Finch See Finch. 

CANARY IST.ANDS See Canaries 

CANARY-SEED [Phalams canaricns^s), the seed 
of a plant belonging to the order of Graminaceee, 
and cultivated for its seed, which is used principally 
as food for buds In its early growdh it is scarcely 
ilistinguishable from oats or wheat With good culti- 
vation it attains a height of 3 or 4 feet, and termi- 
nates in egg-shaped heads or ears, each containing 
upw^aids of a hundred seeds The straw is of little 
value, either as fodder oi litter, but the ears, espe- 
ciall}’ w'hen mixed with other kinds of chaff, are 
good food for horses It requires a deep adhesive 
soil, and Its produce per acre is about the same in 
quantity as wheat It is a native of the Canary 
Islands, hut is successfully cultivated in England 
and on the coiitiin'nt of Europe ^ 

CANARY WINE, a wine that comes from the 
Canary Islands, cliiefly from the island of Teneriffe 
It H not unlike Madeira 

CAN ( 'A LE, a seaport of France, in the department 
of Ille-et-Vilaine, about 8 miles E N E of Ht Malo 
It 18 well built, and is pleasantly situated on the 
Bay of Cancale, which affords good anchorage, and 
has long been celebiated for its oysters It is a 
favourite bathing-placc Poj) (1806) 3579 

CANCER, 111 astnuiomy, the fourth sign in the 
zodiac, marked thus S23 The sun enters this sign 
on or about the 21st of June He is at his greatest 
northern declination on entering the sign, and the 
point w'hich ht* reaches is called tlie suniTner solstice, 
because he appears for the moment to stop in his 
progress northward, and then to turn s again The 
sun iH tlien 23^" N of the equator, and a small circle 
of the sphere parallel to the equator at 23^° distant 
from it IB called the Tropic of Cancer The sun leaves 
this sign about the 22nd of July. The constellation 
Cancer is no longer in the sign of Cancer At present 
It occupies the place of the sign Leo. See also the 
article Ecliptic 

CANCER (derived from the Latin cancer, a crab), 
or Carcinoma, in medicine and surgery, a name 
which 18 given to a group of malignant diseases, in 
consequence of their supposed resemblance to a crab. 
They are heterologous in their composition, that is, 
they consist of a growth of substance not like any 
of the normal tissues, yet they may grow in almost 
any structure of the body The cancerous growth is 
essentially a new product, and it never m any cir- 
cumstances exists in a healthy system It possesses 
vital properties and an organization which are 
peculiarly its owm. Cancer is regarded as to some 
extent hereditary. It is divided into five varieties, 
distinguished by the relative proportions of the cells 
and binding tissue, and of a fluid — the cancer juice 
— also present in the growth . — 

1. Scirrhus or hard cancer, in which the binding 
tissue predominates, is a disease only occurring in 
adult life. It is three times more common in women 
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than in men. It often attaoka the womb, bat mnoh 
more frequently the female bi^t. It ia also of fre- 
quent occurrence m the atonuu)h and lirer, and when 
it invadee these regions it is invariably fatal in a very 
short time. When scirrhous cancer attacks the female 
breast a small lump is at first detected, perhaps as 
lar^ as a hazel-nut Slowly but surely it enlarges, 
and although at first the tumour can be moved al^ut 
quite freely underneath the skin, as it grows it 
becomes adherent to the circumjacent tissue, and 
infiltrates itself throu*;!! the neigh^uring structures 
The skin T)ecomea puckered and the nipple retracted, 
and if the disease is allowed to run its course the 
skin ulcerates, and an ofTensive discharge exudes. 
Soon the glands in the axilla become affected by the 
disease, and cancer may become deposited in other 
parts of the body, such as tin- lungs, liver, kidneys, &c. 
As the disease advances, the patient's health begins 
and continues to suffer, and, worn out by acute pain 
and the profuse discharge, she soon succumbs This 
form of cancer kills in about four years The only 
cure for this and all kinds of cancer is extirpation by 
the knife at an early stage of the distase before the 
neighbouring glands have become affeettd 

'1 Encephaloid^ meduUary, or soft cancer, in which 
tlie cellular structure prevails, is the most malignant 
variety of the disease It is met with in many situ- 
ations where scirrhus is unknown It may occur at 
any age, and is often met with m very young children. 
1 1 may show itself almost anywhere, but its favourite 
neats are the bones, the viscera, the testicle, the orbit 
and nasal cavities It grows very rapidly, often 
.ittams an enormous size, and sometimes bleeds 
freely 

3 Colloid or ijum cancer is a disease of adult life 
It IS most fiequently seen in the intestines, but it may 
occur in other parts. It is of slow growth 

4 Mdaiiosis or hlacl. cancer is distinguished by the 
presence of pigment, which is scattered throughout 
the maes In other respects it closely resembles the 
medullary variety It grows very rapidly, and is soon 
fatal It originates in some tissue containing pig- 
ment, such HS tlie eye and skin, but soon it invades 
all tissues alike 

6 Epitudiovia or skin cancer, consisting chiefly of 
flat cells like those of the skin, or of cells similar to 
those of glands, is that form of cancer whish origi- 
nates in the skin and mucous membranes. It occurs 
in the shape of an irregular ulcer, and advances slowly 
at first For years it may remain inactive, making 
little or no progress Then it may begin to grow 
more rapidly, and invade the surroundmg and neigh- 
bouring tissues The pain, which before was occa- 
sional and trifiiiig, now becomes constant and acute 
The patient’s health begins to suffer Secondary 
deposits take place in other parts of the body. Epi- 
thelioma most frequently attacks the lips, the anus, 
the penis, &c., but it is not confined to these situ- 
ations. 

In the treatment of cancer, whatever be its variety, 
It IB necessary to get the disease at an early stage of 
its growth, BO that it may be thoroughly removed with 
the knife. If it is detected and removed at this 
ri(^ of its existence it is curable, but if the neigh - 
urin^ glands have beoome involved in the disease 
the relief is only temporary. Surgeons now rarely 
operate when ^e lymphatic glands have become 
involved, or in oases where the general health is 
ve^ low. 

CANCER, Tropic or. See Teopiob. 

CANCER ROOT, or Beboh-drofs {EjnpKegut 
L.), a branched parasitic plant, of the 
MW OrobMchaoesB, with brownish scaly leaves, 
ttkdigenoos in America, growing almoet exclusively 
on the exposed root of the beech-tree, llie whole 


I plant is powerfully Mtriagwit. atm tna jroos of » 
brownish oolonr, 9ptmgyt end of a very iwBBetm* 
bitter taste. It has been applied more exteimdfy 
than internally to the core of oanoe# Other pltthti 
of the same order are also called can oe r -root. 

CANCRUM OBIS, aLio called Waier-wJur, a 
form of gangrene sometimes produoed ea a result of 
certain fevers in children. It is accompanied by 
swelling of the salivary glands and a copious flow of 
I fetid saliva. The gums oeoome oloerat^ the teeth 
I fall out, and dark sores appear on the gums and 
neighbouring parts of the mouth. As the disease 
progresBes the cheeks, tongue, lips, and chin may be 
gradually eaten away Treatment consists simply 
m maintaining the general health. This disease ii 
fortunately very rare in Britain. 

CANDAHAR See Kandahar. 

CANDEISH, or Khandksh, an inland district of 
British India, m the presidency of Bombay, division 
I of the Deccan, with an area of 10,907 square miles, 
j It has tile Satpura Hills and the Nerbudda on the 
! north, Bcrar on tlie east, the Ajanta Hills and Nasik 
i on the south, and Baroda on the west. It is very 
, fertile in parts, and has a finely diversified surface, 

I nearly surrounded by luountains, and watered mostly 
by the Taptee and its tributaries. Wheat, linseed, 
cotton, &c , are grown, and there is a considerable 
trade in cotton F]urly in the fiftet nth century it 
I was governed by indej)endent sovereigns, Who had 
their capital at Asseerghur, it was afterwauds sub- 
dued and annexed to the Mogul EiupUe. Under 
, the Malirattas it possessed manj fortresses, 'tflng 
by nature and art, but suffered so much by niis- 
I government, famine, and the ravages of predatory 
, hordes, that it had become almost dei opulated, and 
' immense tracts, on which luxuriant crops had once 
grown, were covered with impenetrable jungle. Since 
j 1818, when it w'as ceded to the British, there has 
been a great improvement in the state of the country. 

I The chief towm is Dhulia (pop. 21,880). Pop. in 
1891, l.BiO.hOl 

CATsDl^LABRUM, proj>erly a candlestick, usu- 
ally denoted a support for a lamp or lamps among 
< the Komans The candelabra were of considerable 
sue and often intended to stand upon the ground. 

■ They were made of wockI, bronze, silver, or marble, 

! and were often elaborately and beautifully adorped. 

' Sometimes they had shafts in tiff shape of columns, 

' which could be shortened or drawn out, sometimes 
the luxuriant acanthus formed a part of them; some- 
I times they represented trunks of trees entwined with 
: ivy and flowers, and terminated by vases or bell- 
, flowers at the top, for the reception of the lamM; 

1 and not infrequently the lamps were supported by 
! figures In ancient times Tarentum and ./Egina 
were famous for their elegant candelabra; and 
; Connth also manufactured them. The Etruscan 
I candelabra of bronze were celebrated. 

! CANDIA, or Cbstte (called in the most ancient 
I times /dera, from Mount Ida, aferwards Greta, whence 
' the Turkish name Kvrtd), one of the most important 
! islands of the Turkish Empire, situated in the Medi- 
I terranean, 81 miles from the southern extrr miiy of 
the Morea, and 230 from the African coast, is IflO 
miles long, 7-3fi broad, and contains 3326 square 
j miles. A high chain of mountains, covered with 
forests, runs trough the whole length of the island, 
in two ranges. On the v. side it declines moderately 
to a fertile coast, provided with good harbours; on 
the B side, steeply to a rooky shore, with few r^- 
steads, and reaches its greatest height in the lofty 
I PsUonti (the ancient Ida), 8060 (eat high, and always 
j covered with snow. Mountain torrents, which are 
swollen in the winter and spring but almost dry in 
I snmmer, oondoet the waters to sea^ NutDeroot 
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springB gi^e fertility to moat of the valleys, in which, 
and on the deolivitiea of the fnountaiDS, is seen a 
luznriona vegetation. The air is mild; the summer 
is cooled by thtllv. winds; the winter is distinguished 
only by showers of rain. Earthquakes, however, are 
not infrequent. The island might, therefore, be a 
moat delightful residence, and supply, as formerly, a 
much larger population than at present. But agri- 
culture is at a very low stage, while education and 
the amenities of civilized life are almost entirely 
abaent. The principal prc^ucts of the island are 
olive-oil, wheat, oranges, lemons, silk, grapes, wine, 
valonia, oarobs, and honey.. The inhabitants (esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 in ancient times, or 900,000 m 
the time of the Venetians) are now about 296,000, 
of whom about a third are Mohammedans. Soap is 
extensively manufactured, and the exports comprise 
olive-oil, soap, wool, carobs, cheese, fruits, valoma, 
acorns, <fec Most of the harbours are silted up The 
capital 18 Candia, or Megalokastron; Canea is the 
most important place of trade. 

According to Homer, King Idomeneus sailed from 
this isllbid to Trdy, with eighty vessels The Greek 
mythology made Crete the scene of many of the 
adventures of the gods and heroes Here Saturn 
is said to have reigned, and afterwards Minos, 1300 
years before Christ The island figures little in 
Greek history, and took no part in the wars with 
the Persians. It possessed a number of independent 
towns often at war with eaeh other, but ready to 
combine against a stranger. The ancient Cretans 
had an evil reputation, and m particular were pro- 
verbial as liars. Crete was conquered by the Romans 
in B 0. 67. In the year 823 it passed from the Roman 
emperors of the East to the Saracens, who built the 
capital, Candia, on the rums of Heraclea, but were 
expelled again, in 961, by the Greeks The Byzan- 
tine sovereign sold the island to the Venetians in 
1204, who fortified most of the cities, won the good- 
will of their new subjects by a mild government, 
and repelled all the assaults of the Genoese and Turks 
till the middle of the seventeenth century About 
this time the attacks of the Turks became more 
determined. They landed a large force in 1645, 
which soon took Canea and Retimo, and besieged 
the capital with vigour The siege, the longest in 
modern history, lasted over twenty years To assist 
the Venetians volunteers from all parts of Europe 
poured in. The Christians at last, thinned by 
slaughter and disease, their city m ruins, and its 
walls battered down, after having exhausted all 
means of defence, were compelled to surrender to 
the Turks, Sept. 27, 1669. At the time of the 
capitulation the garrison consisted of only 2500 
soldiers, 30,985 Christians and 118,764 Turks were 
killed or wounded during the siege. Having ob- 
tained possession of the capital, the Turks now 
endeavoured to expel the Venetians from the strong- 
holds which remained to them on the island, and 
before the expiration of the seventeenth century 
they had been successful in their efforts. Three 
pashas, at Candia, Canea, and Retimo, now governed 
the island On account of the feuds of these pashas 
the inhabitants of the western mountains succeeded 
in forming a government of their own, under Turkish 
protection. As the oompaots made with them by 
the Turks were not always observed, they were wont 
in Buoh oases to take up arms, and though they were 
often defeated they were never entirely subdued The 
pashas having demanded hostages of them in 1821, 
they joined the Greek insurgents. Had the moun- 
taineers been armed when the Turks made their first 
descent on the island, it would probably have been 
impossible for the invaders to have maintained them- 
selves in Candia, but as it was the island remained 


under Turkish rule. In 1868 a formidable insurreotion, 
fomented by Greece, was with difficulty suppressed 
by the Turks, after a tedious conflict. In conse- 
quence of this revolt the Turks granted to the Cre- 
tans a certain degree of autonomy, but Turkish bad 
faith produced another revolt nine years later. At 
that tune a new constitution of a parliamentary char- 
acter was inaugurated, but many of its provisions 
were annulled in 1889. In 1896 there was again a 
rising against the Turks, in which, as before, the 
Greeks took part, one result being the outbreak of 
war between Greece and Turkey. The Greek troops 
landed on the island were withdrawn at the instance 
of the great powers, who undertook to secure an 
autonomous government under Turkish suzerainty 
and to cause the Turkish troops to be withdrawn 
On Sept 6th, 1898, the Mohammedans of Candia 
rose against the Christians, and the fighting resulted 
in the death of many of the latter, including some 
British sailors. The leading powers at once demanded 
the complete withdrawal of the Turkish troops who 
had abetted the rebels, and ultimately, on Oct 11th, 
the sultan complied with their demand, the troo})8 
being soon after withdrawn Shortly afterwards 
Prince George of Greece waa appointed high com- 
missioner or governor of the island There is now 
a national assembly elected by the people, and the 
island has received a regular constitution 

CANDIA, or Mkoalokabtkon, capital of the island 
of Crete or Candia, on the north coast of the island, 
65 miles east of Canea Its harbour admits only 
vessels of small draught The governor and the 
Greek archbishop reside here i^oap is manufac- 
tured and exported The fortifications of the city 
date from the time of the Venetian occupation, and 
in 1669, after a jirolonged siege, it submitted to the 
Turks (See preceding article.) Pop estimated at 
25,000 

CANDIDATE, an applicant for an office, from 
the Latin candidatu8,white-rohed, because, among the 
Romans, a man who solicited a public office appeared 
in a white garment — toga Candida — and wore this 
during hiB candidature, which lasted tor two years 
In the first year the candidates delivered speeches to 
the people, or had them delivered by others After 
this year they requested the magistrate to enter their 
names on the list of candidates for the office sought 
for. Before this was done the previous life of the 
candidate v'as subjected to a scrutiny in the senatt, 
after the preetor or consul had received his name If 
the senate accepted him he was permitted to offer 
himself on the day of election as a candidate. The 
formula by which permission was granted was roii- 
onem Jiabebo, renuntiabo, if he was not accepted he 
received the answer rationem non Jiabebo\ non renun- 
txabo The tnbunes often opposed a candidate who 
had been accepted by the senate. The morals of the 
aspirants, in the purer ages of the republic, were 
always severely examined. In the later period of 
the republic nobody could obtain an office if he was 
not present, and if he had not offered himself on three 
market-days On these days the candidates tried to 
insinuate themselves into the favour of the people. 
They went from house to house (am5i/to), shook hands 
with everybody whom they met {pren8aiio\ addressed 
each one by his name, for which purpose they 
generally bad a nomencLaior with them, who whispered 
the names of those whom they met into their ear. 
Oioero, therefore, oalls the candidates natio offioioru- 
sima. They placed themselves on market-days in 
elevated places in order to be seen. On the day of 
election they did the same. Favonrites of the 
people accompanied them {deductores) , some of their 
suite {dtvtsores) distributed money among the people, 
which, though prohibited, was done publicly. Intir- 
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pretet wen onplojed to bargain with the people^vand 
the money was deposited in the hands of tequutres. 
Sometimee a number of candidates united into parties 
{coUioiM), in order to defeat the endeaTOurs of the 
othen. At last the grounds on which each candi- 
date rested his claims to the office woe read, and the 
trtbeB delivered their votes. The suocessful candidate 
then sacrifioed to the gods in the capitoL To oppose 
a candidate was called ei refragan, to support him, 
suffragari, or ruffragatoret etat We have dwelt so 
long on this subject on account of the similanty be- 
tween the ancient and the modem modes of seeking 
office The word candidaU is also used by Protes- 
tants to designate a theologian who, having hnished 
hia studies at a university, is waiting for an appoint- 
ment in the church 

CANDIDE, the name of a famous tale of Vol- 
taire’s, forming an epoch in French hterature, in 
which he ridicules the system of optimism with his 
usual spirit, and attacks revelation with plausible 
but superficial arguments. Voltaire is unsurpassed I 
in the art of treating the most sonous subjects with 
light raillery, while he seduces the reader by the 
cLarms of his style Some descriptions in this tale, 
for instance, that of the carnival at Venice, are 
excellent 

CANDLE, a solid cvlindm'al rod composed of 
Some fatty substance, with a small bundle of loosely 
twisted threads placed longitudinally m its centre, 
and intended to bum slowly as a domestic light dur- 
ing the absence of the sun At one time the Lamp, 
fed by some combustible liquid, was the oul\ light 
which competed with the caudle , but coal-gas has 
long been a much more formidable competitor (m»L 
to mention the electnc light recently introduced), and 
in towns has entirely 8U})erHeded the use of the candle 
both in shops and dwelling-houses Still, however, 
the portability of the candle makes it occasionally 
necessary, even wffiere gas or other light is used, 
while its freedom from smell, and its non-liahilitv to 
cause dangerous accidents, maintain it still in common 
use Hence candle-making still forms a somew'bat 
important branch of manufacture in many places 
The chief material used for making candles is tallow, 
either alone, in a pure state, or in mixture with 
other fatty substances, as palm -oil, spermaceti, wax, 
&c Paraffin candles ore now' made in considerable 
quantities also The quantity of tallow furnished 
by the liome supply in Britain falls far 8h(»rt of the 
dema;id for various purposes, and is largely supple- 
uiented by importatu)n, 100,000 tons of tallow and 
steanne being imported in 1895, the chief supphes 
coming from Australia, the United States, the Argen- 
tine E^public, Uruguay, France, Russia, &:c P^m- 
oil, of which above 40,000 tons are annually im- 
ported, is obtamed from the western coast of Africa, 
eaj^cially about Lagos. The palm which yields 
It is the Elaia Omneensu, which produces a g(»ldra- 
yellow fruit, of the size and shape of a pigeon’s egg 
By detaching its pulp from the kernel, bruising it into 
a paste, and then agitating it m boding water, the oil 
is separated, and rising to the surface, concretes as the 
water cools About two- thirds of it in weight con- 
sists of a peculiar white sohd fat, called palmttvM, 
the remainder ia chiefly oleine Ordinary tallow 
candles are either dipped or moulded. The former, 
pncrally oompoeed of the ooaner tallow, are made 
by atta chin g a number of separate wicks, of the pro- 
per lex^h and thackneas, to a frame, and dipping the 
whole into a dstem of melted tallow as often as may 
be necessary to give the candle the required thick- 
always lowing as much time to elapee between 
the snoceeaive dippings as may be nomnnary to oon- 
i^date the tallow taken up by each. Moulded can- 
aa their name implies, are formed in moolda 


These, made gsncvaOy of pesrtari tikoogh gUm has 
also been introduced, are hoSlow orlinden of the 
length of the caiufle, and open at bom endsi, but pro- 
vided at the npper end wltn a oodloal cap, in “wnich 
there is a hole for the wiok. A numbw of these 
moulds are inserted in a wooden frame or trough 
with their heads downwards; the wiok is then drawn 
in through the top hole by means of a wire, and kept 
stretched and in the centre by a jpeouliar anraDgement 
The moulds thus prepared are filled by r unn i n g melted 
tallow of the proper t^perature from a boUsr into 
the trough. The oanmee remain in the moulds for 
about twenty-fovir hours, but, as they fanprove by 
keeping, generally remain in the storebouse tor a (aw 
months before they are exposed for sale Consider- 
able modern improvements have been made in the 
manufacture of candles One of the most important 
of these consists in not employing the whole of the 
fatty or oUy substances, but in decomposing them, 
and then using only the atearvne of the former, and 
the palmUxne of the latter class of aubstanoes. The 
chief chemical agents employed tq obtain tl^ stearlne 
are oanstio lime, which, setting free the gluoerilgi, 
produces stearate, margarate, and olaate of Ume, in 
the form of a solid soap, and dilute sulphuric acid, by 
which this Bobd soap, after being reduiH)d to powder, 
is effectually freed of its lima. By moans of a sub- 
sequent bleaching process cakes of a perfectly white 
colour, free fn)m impurities, and fit for tl^ Jianufao* 
ture of candles, are obtamed. By similar processes 
bleached solid fat of palm-oil is procured, s^ used 
in several establishments on a very extensive .^lale 
Wax, from its tenacity, and the oontrw tion which it 
undergoes in cooling, cannot be formed into candles 
bv melting it, and then running it into moulds, and 
tlierefore requires a different prooeas. It is briefly 
as follows — Wicks, properly cut and twisted, are 
suspended by a nng over a basin of liquid wax, 
which is poured on the tops of the wicks, and gradu- 
ally adhering, covers them When a sufficient thick- 
ness is obtamed, the candles, while hot, are placed on 
a smooth walnut table, kept constantly wet, and 
rolled upon it by means of a flat pieoe of boxwood 
In this way they assume a perfectly cylindrical form. 
T’he large wax candles used in Roman Catholic 
churches are merely plates of wax bent round a wick 
and then rolled The long thin coiled wax tapera are 
made somewhat in the same way as wire Is drawn, 
A wick, wound oontinnously round a drum, is made 
to pass through a pan of fluid wax, then drawn 
through holes of the proper size, when it ia unwound 
from the one drum, and wound, in a waxed state, 
ii]K)n another drum. Rushlights, onoe very exten- 
sively used, were so named from having wloks made 
of the common soft rush (Junctu effagua). The pro- 
cess IB de8cnl)ed at length, and some interesting oal* 
cida.tions made with regard to it, by the Bev Gubert 
White, in hiB well-known History of Belborne. 

CANDLEBERRY, Cavdlibirbt Miwrut, Wax 
Myrtle, Tallow Tbsx, Ac {Myrica cer^ero), a 
shrub common in North America, when candles ase 
made from the waxy substance ooUeoted frnsn a de- 
coction of the fruit or berry. It grows abWiantly 
in a wet soil, and seems to thrive particularly well in 
the neighbourhood of the sea, nor does it ever seem 
to be found high np in the oonn^. The bmrriea 
intended for making c*^ndlee are gathered late in 
autumn and are threm into a pot of boiling water, 
where the fatty or waxy substance floeta on 
and is skimmed off. When congealed ♦J*** siibatanoe 
is of a dirty green colour, somewhkt intennediate fas 
its natnre bN^een wax and tallow. After 
again melted and nfined, ft aaemiue a t m np emi t 
green hue. Mixed with a proportion of ta&ow H 
iornm camSim, wfakh bum better and alower tliM 
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tallow onea, and do not ran so much in hot 
lliey have also very little smoke, and 
emit a rather agreeable odour A soap and also a 
eealmg-wax is also made up of this substance. The 
plant has been cultivated m France and Germany, 
where It grows in the open lui Another plant be- 
longing to the same genus is the sweet gale (Myrica 
which grows abundantly in lx)gB and marshes 
in Sootland. It is a small shrub with leaves some- 
what like the myrtle or willow, of a fragrant odour 
wid bitter taste, and yielding an essential oil by dis- 
tillation It was formerly used in the N of Europe 
instead of hops, and m some places it is still so us^ 
The catkins or cones lioiled in water throw up a scum 
resembling bees’ -wax, which collected m sufficient 
quantities would make candles The plant is used to 
tan calf-skms Gathered in the autumn, it dves wool 
a vellow colour, and is thus used both in Sweden and 
m 'Wales The dried leaves are used to scent Imen 
and other clothes Horses and goats eat the plant, 
while sheep and cows refuse it 

CANDl^EMAS, an ecclesMstical festival, insti- 
tuted by PopeGelasius I in 4’J2, in commemoration 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple, and of 
the purification of the Virgin Marv It is celebrated 
oil February 2, and has its name from the fact that 
candles were, and in the Roman Church still are, 
blessed and earned in procession, in allusion to the 
words of Simeon. ‘ a light to lighten the Gentiles ’ 
In Scotland it is one of the four term days Set 
PuUIFtCATION 

CANDOLLE, De See De Candolle 
CANDY, or Kj\ndy, one of the chief towns in 
Ceylon, is situated near the centre of the island 
{Central Province), 72 miles n e Colombo, in a 
fertile valley surrounded by finely wooded hills, at 
the height of about 2000 feet ‘Kandy is uniquely 
beautiful — the most charming little town in the 
world, travellers usually describe it. It is situated 
in a valley surrounded by hills, and boasts an arti- 
ficial lake, Buddhist and Hindu temples, including 
the Maligiwa, the most sacred Buddhist temple in 
the world This contains the so-called relic of 
Buddha s tooth, . which is had in reverence in por- 
tions of India, Thibet, and even China and Japan ’ 
It mainly consists of three principal streets, two 
running e and w , crossed by the third running n 
and 8 The houses, public buildings, &c., are sub- | 
Btantially built, and ‘ the Pavilion or official resi- : 
dence of the governor, is one of the finest structures 
in Ceylon Candy is connected by railway with j 
Colombo, the railway running through some beau- 
tiful scenery. The botanic gardens at Peradeniya, i 
8 miles from Kandy, are beautiful, and beautifully | 
situated, and there are many interesting localities 
m the neighbourhood Kandy was the capital of 
the ancient kings of Ceylon. Pop (1891), 20,252 
CANE See Bamboo and Rattan 
CANE, Sugar See Sugar-cane 
CANEA, or Khania, a seaport and the principal 
oommeroial town in the island of Crete or Candia, 
o island, on the e side of the 

f Canea It consists mostly of narrow streets, 
^ mosques, Greek churches, 

^^rbour admits vessels of considerable size, 

on ‘he eita of the ancient 
belonging to 

with a etraight atem branched only at the top It k 
«v«^mth a whltiah ^k, bv wUoh it ie eJdly die- 
ttagiiJAedat a dietancefromothertree. , the leavraaie 
upon abort fwrt-etalke, and etand alternately, 
y are oUong, obtpae, eutlra, of a dark ebining 


green hue, and thick like those of the laurel The 
fiowers jre small, seldom opening, of a violet colour, 
and grow in clusters at the tops of the branohee on 
divided foot-stalks. The fruit is an oblong berry oon- 
taining four kidney-shaped seeds of an equal size. The 
whole tree is very aromatic, and when in blossom 
perfumes the whole neighbourhood. The berries 
when npe are greedily eaten by the wild pigeons of 
J amaica, and imj lart a peculiar flavour to their flesh 
The canella of commerce is the bark of the tree freed 
fiom its outward covering and dried in the shade It 
iB brought to Europe in long quills, which we about 
I inch in diameter, somewhat thicker than cinnamon, 
and both externally and internally of a whitish or 
light-brown hue, with a tmge of yellow This bark 
IB moderately worm to the taste, and aromatic and 
bittensh Its smell is agreeable, and resembles that 
of cloves In distillation with water it 3 delds an 
essential oil of a dark yellowish colour, and of a thick 
tenacious consistence, with difficulty separable from 
the aqueous fluid The remaming decoction when 
e\ajiorated leaves a verj' bitter extract composed of 
resmouB and gummy matter imperfectly mixed It 
baa been supposed to possess a considerable share of 
active merbrinal powers, and was formerly employed 
as a cure m scurvy Now it is merely esteemed as a 
pleasmg and aromatic bitter, and as a useful adjunct 
in correcting more active, though nauseous medicines 
The powder is given along with aloes as a stimulat- 
ing purgative 

CANES ^TilNATICT {the hunting doga), a nor- 
thern constellation, \Mthm the hunts of which several 
remarkalde nebulae occur 

CAN(iE, Du See Du Fresne 

CAOTCATTI, a town in Sicily, province of Gir- 
geuti, is well built, and has a pop (town and com- 
mune) of 20,90b, mostly engaged in agriculture 

CANING, Prince of See Bonaparte (IjUcien) 

CANIS, a genus of carmvorous Mammalia, of which 
the common dog is regarded as the type, but under 
which Cuvier also includes wolves and jackals He 
has thus, however, confined it within narrower limits 
than Linnaeus, who made it include hyaenas and foxes 
The chief characteristics of the genus are six upper 
front teeth, the lateral longest and the mtermediate 
lobated, six lower front teeth, the lateral lobated, 
camne teeth, single and meurvated, and grmders, six 
or seven in numlier The hyaenas are excluded from 
the genus by their dentition, pnckly tongue, mane, 
and largely developed anal scent glands , and the 
foxes by their longer and more bushy tail, and the 
pupils of the eye, which by day present a kind of 
longitudinal slit mstead of the round form 

CANISIUS, Petrus, bom at Nimeguen, was the 
first maji m (Jormany who entered the order of the 
Jesuits, of which he became a very active member. 
In 1549 he was made professor of theology, rector 
and vice-chancellor of the university at Ingolstadt 
He afterwards reformed the University of Vienna 
^cording to the views of the order His catechism 
is yet m use He persuaded Ferdinand I. to adopt 
violent measures against the Protestants, and fonnded 
the colleges at Prague, Augsburg, Dillingen, and 
Freiburg m Switzerland, in the latter of which he died 
in 1597 

CANIS MAJOR {the greater dog), a constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, remarkable as containing 
S%rwa, the brightest star in the heavens. — Cakis 
Minor {the leeaer dog), a constellation in the southern 
hemisphere, near CanM Major, the chief star in which 
ffi Procyon, a star of the first magnitude 
CANISTER-SHOT. See Cabb-bhot. 

CANKER a term applied to almost every case in 
which a portion of a ve^table loses its vitality from 
some latent disease, which ultimately destroys the 
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parent gtock. Thiu we hear of canker in anridulaa, 
melons, oncumbers, Ac. ; forest, apple, and pear trees, 
fta llie caoses of the malady are probably various, 
and have not yet been satisfactorily explained. In 
many cases it is clearly hereditary, and does not admit 
of being either entirely prevented or greatly modified , 
but when it is only constitutional it is greatly mitigated 
by careful cultivation, and the selection of the most 
favourable mrcumstances of soil, drainage, and tem- 
perature In laying out gardens or orchards the 
great point is to ascertain what sorts are least liable 
to be affected by the disease in any particular dis- 
tnct, and to make the selection accordingly — Canker 
in the foot of horses is a disease behoved to be of 
cancerous nature It is of two kmds— acute and 
local, and chrome and constitutional It is most fre- 
quent among underfed, overworked, or badly-stabled 
horses The application of active Laustios m severe 
cases, together with good food, dry vvarm stabling, 
fresh air and exerdse, with penodical purgatives and 
alteratives, may be said to be the best meth«Ml of 
treatment 

CANNiE, a town of ancient iLalv, the site ef 
which was between the modem Canosa, and Barletti*, 
prov. Ban, famous for the great battU in which the 
Romans were defeated by Hannibal (216 B.O.). Tlie 
Roman army under the Consuls /Emiliiis Paulus and 
Terentius Varro consisted of 87,000 men, while that 
of the enemy amounted only to 60,000, among whom 
were 10,000 horse The battle was brought on by 
the Consul Varro against the better judgment of his 
colleague The Romans left their strong position at 
OanuBium on the banks of the Aufidus, and the whoh 
army crossed the nver The Consul Varro drew up 
his troops on the plain, with his right wing protected 
by the nver At the same time Hannibal fordtd 
the Aufidus and led his small anny to the atta('k 
'Phe Romans had their own ca\alr\ on the right 
wing, that of their allies on the left, and the in- 
fantry as usual in the (.eiitre. Hannibal opposed the 
N^umidian cavalry to that of the Roman allies, and 
that of the Spaniards and Gauls to the Roman His 
mfantry from Africa he divided into two bodies, each 
of them near the cavalry. At some distance from 
both wings the Spaniards and Gauls on foot, arranged 
in an obtuse angle, occupied the centre, led by Han- 
nibal himself He had calculated t^t the wind 
called Voltumiu, which blew regularly at certam 
hours, would, at the time of attack, thrown dust and 
sand m the eyes of the Romans and hide his evolu- 
tions The hrst shock of the Roman cavalry u]>on 
the Spaniards and Gauls was violent After the fight 
had lasted for a long time they alighted and fought 
on foot The Gauls and Spaniai^ then broke through 
the dismounted Romans and cut them down The 
Roman infantry, to assist their horse, moved lu a 
curved line towards the wing under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, and attacked the Spanish and 
Gallic mfantry, which retired in good order into the 
intervals as Hannibal had commanded By this 
means Hannibal was enabled to attack the Romans 
in flank as they advanced incautiously with tlie 
African infantry, which he had kept back for this 
purpose. Thus sturounded and contracted into a 
UBidl oompasB, the Romans fell in great numbers, 
among them ^e Consul A<lm ilius Paulus, and both 
tha prooonsals Servihua and Atilius The Nnmidian 
haw destroyed those who fled from the field of battle 
The victor made 18,000 prisoners The Romans lost, 
according to their own lowest statements, 46,000 
■mo; according to the highest, 70,000 Hannibal 
ocdlected the gold rings of the knights who had fallen 
and sent some pecks thereof to Carthage. See Uan- 
nnsL. 

GANNEL COAL. See Coal. 


CANNES^ a wapoft and hsalA tasort df France, 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, in the depwt* 
ment of Alpes-Maritimea. It is beautifally i^adwd, 
has a mild and equable cUmate, and thus attracts 
numerous winter visitors. There are many hotels 
and fine villas, charming puUio walks, Ao. Perfumes 
and soap are made. Pop. (1691), 16,140. 

CANNIBALS. See Amthbopophaox. 

CANNING, Geobob, a distingui^ed orator and 
statesman, was bom m London, April 11, 1770, His 
father offended his family by marrying a lady of 
beauty and accomplishments, but without fortune, 
and died in 1771, leavnng her destitute. She had 
recourse to the st^e for support, but was not Tory 
successful, and was afterwards twioe married. Her 
I second husband was an actor; her third a linen- 
draper of Exeter She lived to s^'* the fujoesa of 
her son, from wlnQvshe ever reoeiv^ed the tenderest 
marks ot filial love Canning, who had inherited a 
small estate lu Ireland, was ^ucated at Eton. In 
1787 ho wan entered at Oxford. His vacations were 
1 passed witr. yiiendan, by whom he was introduced to 
! Burke, F(.\, and other distinguished Whigs 
I although Sheridan bad already annonuoed him in 
I ] Parliament as the future ornament of hia party, 
Canning entered mt<> terms with Pitt, by whom he 
was brought into Parliauieut in 179S During the 
' first session he roniaiued silout In 1796 he was 
under -secretary of slate In 1797 he pr./j6::ied, with 
Muno friends, the Anti- Jacobin, of which Gifford 
was ajtjiointed editor Canning contributed many 
poetical and other articles to this perloouofi^ the 
haiquest of hiH efforts in this direction being the 
j Needy Knife-grinder Ir 17J8 he supported Wil- 
lierfoice’s motion for the alndition of the slave-trade 
In «luly, 1800, Canning iiuTeased his fortune and 
miluence b> a marriage with Joanna, daughter of 
General Siott, a lad)^ with a fortune of £100,000. 
The administration being dissolved in 1801, Canning 
became a member of the opjxisition until the reetor- 
I ation of Pitt ID 1604 In 1807 he was appointed 
' secretary of state for foreign affairs, in the Port- 
land adinmistration A jHiIitical misunderstanding 
with Lord Castlereogh led to a duel between that 
minister and Canning, ui which the latter was slightly 
I wounded I'his dispute occasioned the dissolution of 
the ministry In 1810 he opposed the reference of 
the Catholic claims to the committee of the whole 
House, on the ground that no security or engagement 
bad been offered by the Catholics Some of his 
most brilliant speeches were on this snbjeot. The 
I adoption of the measure being a matter of policy, the 
' state of opinion, the condition of affairs, and the 
I securities with which it should be aooommmied, were 
I with him elements of the question. He proposed 
I secmities in 1813, which, with the bill, were rejeotad. 

He BupjKirted in 1812 and 1813 the same mo^OB 
I which he had opposed in 1810. To Canning was 
I prmapally owing the first blow which sbo^ ths 
I throne of Napoleon the British policy in Spain was 
I directed and animated by him In 1812 hewna eleoled 
member for Liverpool, from which he was alao re- 
turned in 1814, 1818, 1820, In 1814 he wa/* s^mointed 
minister to Portugal, and remained abroad ahmt 
I two yean In 1819 he declared Ua decided hostflity 
j to parliamentary reform in whatever shape. On the 
I occasion of Uie prooeedings relative th the quem, he 
I declared that ‘toward the object of thsA inveetigatioo 
be felt an unaltered regard and affection;* toon 
after resigned the presyency of the board of oontrai, 
and went abroad. Having been nominated Oovomor- 
general of India, he waa on the point of emberidng 
when the death of the Marquia of LottdondecTy oaUeS 
him to the cabinet as secretary for foreign affaira 
I (Sept. 16, 1822). One of hk seriiiiet a^ fn thk 
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Bitoation was to diebk the French influence in Spain, | 
the Frraoh having sent an army into that country 
to put down the revolutionary' party. By way of 
withdrawing the Spanish Amencan colonies from 
French influence he decided to recognize their inde- 
pendence; thus, as he afterwards phrased it, ‘call- 
ing the New World Into existence to redress the 
biuanoe of the Old He continued to support the 
propositionB in favour of the Catholics, and in 1825 
communicated to foreign ministers the determina- 
tion of the government to appoint charg6s d'affaires 
to Colombia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres. In conse- 
quence of the attempts made by Spain to assist the 
malcontents of Portugal, it was immediately deter- 
mined by the ministry to support the regency of that 
country, and troops were sent to Lisbon m Jan. 
1827 On April 12, 1827, his appointment to be 
prime minister was announced His administration 
was terminated by his death, on the 8th of August 
following, but not until it had been crowned by the 
Treaty of London (July 6), for the settlement of the 
affairs of Greece. As an orator Mr Canning was 
showy and graceful, with a brilliant wit and caustic 
satire, though neither formed on a very masculine 
taste. During his career the leading domestic sub- 
jects on which the British Parliament was called 
upon to legislate were the following the liberty 
of the press, the emancipation of the Catholics, the 
test and corporation acts, the corn-laws, and reform 
m Parliament Those of a foreign nature were, 
among others, the various overtures of peace be- 
tween Britain and France, the settlement of Europe 
on the overthrow of Napoleon, the treatment of 
Italy by the Austrians, the Spanish revolution, and 
recognition of the South American republics On 
all these questions, with one or two exceptions, he 
supported the high Tory side. The chief exceptions 
were the emancipation of the Catholics, and the 
recognition of the South American republics. He 
was also desirous of amending the corn-laws What 
he might have effected in the position of premier 
must be matter of speculation, since death speedily 
interfered with any expectations that were formed 
of him in that position. See Stapleton's Political 
Life of Canning (1831), and his Canning and his 
Time (1836) 

CANNING, Stratfobd, Viscount Stratford 
De Redoliffk, diplomatist, cousin of George Can- 
ning, was born on Nov. 4, 1786, in London His 
father, Stratford Canning, who had been disinherited 
owing to an imprudent marriage, and had gone into 
business as a merchant, died a few months after his 
son’s birth, and in consequence young Stratford and 
hiB mother removed to Wanstead. After attending 
two elementary schools he went to Eton, and in 
1805 he was elected to a scholarship at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge Before graduating he was in 
1807 appointed by his great cousin, then foreign 
secretary, to be his precis writer, and in the latter 
part of that year he was sent as second secretary 
with a nflsBion to Denmark. In the followmg year 
he accompanied as first secretary an important mis- 
sion to Constantinople, which resulted in the conclu- 
sion of a treaty of peace with the Porte on Jan. 6, 
1809. In the summer of 1810 his chief, Sir Robert 
Adair, was transferred to Vienna, and Canning 
temporarily succeeded him as ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. Before the arrival of Adair’s successor. 
Canning made his reputation as a diplomatist by 
the masterly wa^ m which he conducted the difficult 
Do^tiations which led to the signing of the treaty 
of Baoharest on May 28, 1812 This treaty put an 
end for the time to the war between Russia and 
Turkey, and thus left Russia free to resist the ad- 
vance of Napoleon. Moreover, it firmly secured 


I English predominance at Constantinople, and was 
in this respect the first notable triumph in the tra- 
ditional British policy on the Eastern Question. In 
1812 Canning returned to London, and after declin 
ing in 1818 the offer of the chief secretaryship to 
Lord Aberdeen’s Vienna mission, he accepted in the 
following year the post of envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary in Switzerland. He held 
this post till 1818, and was completely successful in 
his endeavours to free Switzerland from French 
domination, and to erect it into a neutral federal 
republic. In 1816 he had married, but his wife died 
two years afterwards near Lausanne, and it was 
chiefly on this account that he applied for and ob- 
tained hiB recall. Shortly after his return he was 
appointed ambassador to the United States, and he 
arrived at Washington in the autumn of 1820. *He 
was again in London in 1823 The diplomatic agree- 
ment arrived at in 1824 was however, thrown out by 
the United States Senate. After a brief but im- 
portant mission to the Russian capital he was again 
sent to Constantinople in October 1825 as ambas- 
sador In the following year he succeeded in again 
patching up a peace between Russia and Turkey, 
and thus prepared the way for a joint representation 
by England, France, and Russia on behalf of insur- 
gent Greece Negotiations were, however, abruptly 
broken off by the sultan’s indignation on learning of 
the battle of Navarino, and Canning, in 1828, went 
to London. On his return to the East in the same 
year he was engaged along with the representatives 
of France and Russia in drawing up proposals for 
establishing a Greek kingdom "Jihese proposals 
were ultimately forced on the acceptance of Turkey 
ill a more stringent form as part of the peace treaty 
which ended the Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29 In 
1829 he resigned his position and returned to Eng- 
land, w’here he was created G C B. He entered 
Parliament as member for Old Sanim. but he ulti- 
mately secured election for King’s Lynn. After 
acting as special envoy to the Porte in 1831-32, 
and to Portugal in 1832-38, he was in 1841 ap- 
pointed for the third time ambassador at Constan- 
tinople For a considerable period he was mainly 
engaged in assisting and encouraging the sultan, 
Abd-el-Mejid, m his policy of reform, but after a 
visit to England in 1852, during which he was 
raised to the peerage, his efforts had to be directed 
to thwarting Russian designs His diplomatic 
triumph over Prince Mentchikoff caused the Czar 
in a moment of irritation to precipitate the Crimean 
war. His reign at Constantinople ended with his 
resignation in 1858, in which ^ear he returned to 
England. The remainder of his career was passed 
mainly in retirement, and he died on Aug 14, 1880. 
In addition to a few volumes of poetry, he published 
works entitled Why am I a Christian^ (1878) and 
The Greatest of Miracles (1876). A selection of his 
articles on eastern affairs was published in 1881 
under the title of The Eastern Question. See the 
Life by Stanley Lane- Poole (2 vols., 1888) 

CANNOCK, a town of England, in West Stafford- 
shire, 7^ miles N.w. of WeJsall, in the district known 
as Cannock Chase, which is rich in coal and iron- 
stone. Manufactures of boilers, edge-tools, brioks 
and tiles, are carried on, and there are numerous 
collieries. Pop. (1891), 20,618; (1901), 23,992. 

CANNON, a large sort of gun or firearm used 
for throwing heavy projectiles such as balls or shells 
by means of gunpowder; a piece of ordnanoe or 
artillery. It is impossible to say definitely where 
and when cannons were first used in war, but there 
are several instances of their use in the fourteenth 
centi^, notably by the English at Creesy (1346), 
and in the fifteenth century they were employed lyf 
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all the leading nations of Europe. The earliest folrns 
were made of iron bars joined along their length, 
and strengthened by hoops of the same metal, and 
the early projectiles were often of stone. An uter- 
esting specimen of the older cannons is that known 
as Mons Meg, constmcted in 1486, and now in Edin- 
burgh Castle. From about 1450 cannon were oast 
in iron and other metals, and stone projectiles also 
gave way to metal balls, and in some measure to 
sheUs Shell-mortars were made in Germany in the 
later sixteenth century, and about a century later 
the somewhat similar howitzer was introduced The 
carronade was another form of short, wide cannon, 
which was first made at the end of the eighteenth 
century The most important modem development 
in lopg guns is the introduction of riding, a principle 
first applied to cannon in 1846 by the Sardinian 
Cavalli and the Swedish Wahrendorf llifled ord- 
nance has now practically displaced the older smooth- 
bore cannon, and it is partly for this reason, and 
partly because of the improvements in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder and projectiles, and the exten- 
sive use of steel in their construction, that modem 
cannon are such accurate and deadly engines of war- 
fare See Gun for a description of modern forms of 
cannon 

GANNSTADT, Cannstatt, or Kanstatt, a town 
in Wurteinberg, in a beautiful and fertile district 
on the Neckar, 2 miles north-east of Stuttgart Its 
antiquity is proved by the Roman remains found 
It has celebrated and much - frequented mineral 
springs, active and varied industries, including rail- 
way workshops, cotton-spiniiing, dyeing, &.C., and 
forms an important entrepot for the traflfic of the 
Neckar, which is here crossed by two bridges Pop 
(1895), 22,690 

CANO, Alonso, a Spanish painter, sculptor, and 
architect The variety and extent of his talents 
made him the Michael Angelo of Spain, whom he 
also resembled in his private character He was 
born in 1601, at Granada, studied in Senile, with 
Pacheco, and first made hiiuself known by the statues 
which he executed for the great church of Lebrija. 
In hiB twenty-fourth year he had acquired the fame 
of a great artist, and in 1638 he was appointed painter 
to the king. In this capacity he executed several 
celebrated pictures, and was at the summit of his 
prosperity when a dreadful event destroyed his hap- 
piness His wife was one day found murdered, and 
hiB house plundered. Instead of a suspected Italian 
servant, who had fled, Cano himself, convicted of a 
connection with another woman, was accused of the 
murder, and was put to the torture ; but as he con- 
fessed nothmg be was regarded as innocent, and re- 
gained the favour of the king He latterly joined 
a religious order, but still practised his art, and died 
in 1667. 

CANOBUS. See Canopus 

CANOE, the term generally used to designate the 
small vessels which uncivilized people living near the 
water use, and which are propelled by paddles not 
oars. The name is of West Indian origin. The 
North American Indians generally impel their 
canoes with paddles which have a very largo blade, 
and are managed perpendicularly The canoes of 
Canada are of the most fragile texture, and of so 
bfetle weight that, in passing from one river to 
another the boatmen carry them on their beads 
across the portages. They are mostly covered with 
bark, the pieces of which are sewed together with a 
land of grass. This bark is generally not more 
than a quarter of an inch in thickness; yet in these 
frail vessels the Indians and Canadians do not hesi- 
tate to daeoend very dangerous rapids. The Esqoi- 
manz are exceedingly dexterous in the management 


of their oano^k Hmm oonaiit of a light iroojtoQ 
frame, covered with Mal-skins sewed tc^theor With 
sinews. l%e skins siw not only extended round the 
bottom and sides, but likewise over tike top^ forming 
a complete deck, and having Only one of^ning to 
admit the boatman to hii sea^ To this hole a flat 
hoop, rismg about 4 inches, is fitted, to whioh is 
fastened the surrounding skin. The paddle is about 
10 feet long, light, and flat at each end. In the 
Esquimaux language the oanoe is called a kaiak, or 
man’s boat, to distinguish it from the umialCf the 
woman’s boat, which latter is a large boat for trans- 
porting the women, with their families and posses- 
sions In the islands of the South Sea the natives 
have many double canoes, united by a strong platform, 
serving in this way ua one vessel. Such a oanoe is 
capable of carrying a number of per nna, ana a oon- 
Biderable lading Of oanoes used for purposes of 
recreation, as is common at the present day, there 
are three leading typos These are: (1) the opent 
andfckedy or Canadian oanoe, propelled solely by 
paddling, (2) the Rob Roy type, introduced about 
1866 by the founder of modern canoeing, Mr. Jofin 
Maegregor, always clincher-built (unlike the Cana- 
dian), decked, made of oak or cedar, about 14 feet 
by 2, mainly paddled, but adapted for a small sad 
also, and intended for only one or two persons; and 
(3) the Nautilus type, introduced alxjut 1870 by Mr. 
\V Baden-Powell, a larger form of th© previous 
type, better adapted for carrying sails, and impioved 
in various ways, generally but not invariably ditcher- 
built The oj)euing in the centre of a deckeC. «Anoe 
for admitting cargo and crew is called the wtU of 
cock-pit The flat part (»f the paddle is called the 
blade or ptdrn, and the shaft the round Paddles 
are usually alxiut 8 feet long, and about 6 inohee 
broad in the palm, and are generally made of pine 
or spruce (/snoe-racing in Britain is chiefly caiHed 
on by the Royal Canoe Club, whose head-quarters 
are at Kingstun-on-Thames. It divides canoes for 
this purpose into three classes, namely, the canoe 
yawl, the cruising canoe, and the sailing oanoe 
ada;>ted racing The first is the largest form. 
Her beam must be not less than 8 feet, and her 
rating must nr>t exceed 5 She must, like both the 
other kinds, be sharj) at each end, with no tranMim 
or flat stem, and she must, bo fitted with two fixed 
transverse bulkheads, nut more than 10 nor less 
than 6 feet apart. The last-named variety differs 
from the yawl chiefly iii being smaller. A cruising 
canoe must not exceed 16 feet in length, or 3 feet 
6 inches in the beam, and her fixed draught, includ- 
ing keel (which must be detachable), must not be 
above 14 inches Her rating must not exceed *8. 
Pajier and canvas canoes are in use, the former 
chiefly in America. For further information on 
canoes and canoeing the reader is referred to the 
article by W Bsklen -Powell in the EncyclopsedU of 
Sport (1897), from which much of the above infor- 
mation has l)cen derived, and to the following works: 
Yachts, Boats, and Canoes, by O. S. Hickf (1887); 
Canoe Travelling, by W B Powell (1871); the worlm 
of J Maegregor (Rob Roy); Canoeing with Sail 
and Paildle, by J D Hayward (1893), Canvas 
Canoes, by P B Field (1887); &c. 

CANON, a person who possesses a prebend, or 
revenue allotted for the performance of divine service 
in a cathedral or collegiate church. In England 
there are what are called canons residentiary 
pointed by the Grown), honorary canons, and mijior 
canons. 

CANON (Greek, a rule, measure, or staruiard), in 
the arts. When art has luooeeded in prodnotog 
beautiful forms the question arises, with what pro- 
portions beauty of form is united. Artists of genins 
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staitdd this question, and imitators, inferior to 
tliem in talents, scmpulously foUowed their results, 
and miturally exalt^ some existing work into a 
model for every performance Among the Greeks 
the celebrated statuary Polycletus (b.o. 452-12) first 
instituted such inquiries , and as he generally repre- 
sented youthful, pleasing figures it is probable that 
he fixed the standard of beauty in the youthful form 
The canon (the model statue) of Polycletus was ac- 
cordingly a statue which was made principally for the 
purpose of showing the beautiful proportions of the 
human form in a youth just ripening mto manhood | 
No copy of it is known to exist , the artist probably ' 
gave his model of proportion a quiet, simide attitude, 1 
without any strong distinguishing marks His sue- , 
oessors imitated it w ithout deviation Polycletus was , 
not the only Greelc artist wlio pursued such mvestiga- 
tions respecting the proportions of form Among the 
moderns, Durer and l^eonardo da "V inci have devoted 
themselves to similar inquiries 

CANON, m music, signified, with the ancient 
Greeks, what now is called monochord At present 
it signihes a composition in which the several voices 
begin at fixed mtervals, one after the other, and in 
which each successive voice smgs the strain of the 
precedmg one In Italian, therefore, it is called I 
fuffa di con^eguenza, m Latin, canon perpetuus, or 
continuous fugue, m German, Kreufuge (circulating 
fugue) Sometimes each voice begins with the same, 
sometimes with different notes The })hra8e or pas- 
sage for imitation la called the theme or subjed, the 
imitation the repli/ Canons may be finite or infinite 
The former end, like any other compositions, with a 
cadence, while the infinite canon la 80 contrived that 
the theme is begun again before the parts which fol- 
low are concluded A canon may consist of two, 
three, four, or more ^olce8 Canons differ from 
ordinary fugues, for, in the latter, it is sufficient that 
the subject be occasionally repeated and imitated 
accordmg to the law's of counterpoint, but, in the 
former, it is essential that the subject lie strictly re- 
peated by all the succeedmg parts, which repetition 
may be made m the unison or octave, the fourth, or 


sixth century As early as the second century the 
separation was made into the Evangelioon (the four 
Evangelists) and the Apostollcon (the Acts and 
Epistles of the Apostles). The five historical books, 
the Epistles of Paul, the First Epistle of Peter, and 
the First Epistle of John were universally acknow- 
ledged to be genume in the third century; hence 
Eusebius, in his Ecclesiatical History, written about 
A I) 325, calls them Homologoumena (universally re- 
ceived) The other five catholic epistles (Second of 
Peter, Second and Third of John, Jude, and James) 
he calls Antileyomena (doubtful, not umversally re- 
ceived). At that time the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was considered genume by most persons, and the 
Apocalypse by many. These books were received in 
the second half of the fourth century in the Egyptian 
( 'hurch (where Athanasius first used the term canoni- 
<al), and in the Western Church In the Eastern 
(-hurch, properly so called (the dioceses of the patn- 
nre hs of Constantinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem), 
only the cathohe epistles were of canonical authority 
at that time, the Apocalyjise not till the sixth cen- 
tury The canon of the New ^restament has since 
remained unaltered, aud the I’rotestant churches hold 
it m common with the Greek and Koman clKirches 
The results of critical examinations of the genuinenesB 
and canonical character of the single books of the 
Ibble, even when they were unfavourable to the 
books, have produced no alteration in the established 
canon The reasons of the ancient fathers of the 
I clmrch for or against the canonical character of the 
I Ihliliciil hooks were merely historical and traditional, 

I aud luiilt on jdiilological criticism, they are still the 
most tenable and rational , the philosophical grounds 
, arc more sidqcct to be atlected by extraneous m- 
tluences Modem criticism bus done its w'orst with 
siuall effect, or none, by calling mto question the 
g( numeness of single passages, as the learned Eich 
liiirn candidh owns, after having collated a great 
number of versions and MSS , vainly trying to find 
t.ital discrepancies 

I CANON or (’ ANTON See Canons 

CANONICAL BOOKS See Canon, Bible, and 


the fifth, or any other interval of the scale There 
are several other canons, as (anon jwlt/moi phus, canon 
■per diminutionem, and tanon per augnientationem^ 
which to explain would exceed our limits Sometimes, 
also, a musical passage of a composition m which one 
voice repeats for a short tune another, is called im- 
properly a cantm 

(5 ANON, a term employed to designate the collec- 
tion of books containing the rule or standard of 
primitive Christianity, that is, the canonical books of 
the Holy Scriptures, whose divme origin the church 
acknowledges The canon of the books of the Old 
Testament, as contained in the Hebrew Bible, re- 
ceives in this furni equal respect among all Chns- 
tians, because Christ and the apostles have expressly 
appealed to them, and in this way pronounced them 
writings inspired by God There are certain books, 
however, belonging in subject to the Old Testament, 
but whose canonical character the Jews did not 
acknowledge, and which Protestants class together 
under the head of Apocrypha, and reject from the 
canon. For these there is only a Greek and not a 
Hebrew text The Western Church accepted them 
AS canonical in the African Council, about the end of 
the fourth century, but the opinions of the clergy 
respecting them remained for a long time divided. 
St Jerome denied their canonicity, and many theolo- 
gians coincided with him. The Roman Church finally 
declared them canonical m the Council of Trent (See 
Apocbtpha.) Respecting the number of the books 
belonging to the canon of the New Testament, the 
opinions of Christians were much divided till the 


Apocrypha 

CANONICAL HOURS are certain stated times 
of the day, devoted, more especially by the Roman 
church, to the offices of prayer and devotion, as ma- 
tins, lauds, sixths, mnths, vespers In England the 
canonical hours are from eight to twelve in the fore- 
noon, before or after which marriage cannot be legally 
performed m anv parish church 

CANONIZATION, a ceremony in the Roman 
Church, by w'hich deceased persons are declared 
samts Alexander III, m 1170, pronounced it an 
exclusive privilege of the Papal chair This cere- 
mony is one of the most solemn m the Roman Church. 
The pope institutes a formal investigation of the 
qualifications of the deceased person recommended 
for canonization, in which his manner of life and 
the genuineness of the miracles ascribed to him are 
strictly examined; and an advocate of the devil, as he 
is called, is appointed to assail the memory of the 
candidate, but, of course, always loses his cause. If 
the examination is satisfactory, the pope pronotmees 
the beatification (which see) of the candidate; but in 
order to collect new proofs of his merits (for example, 
of miracles performed by his relics), the actual canon- 
ization genially takes place many yean afterwards; 
and then a day, usually the anniyersary of the death 
of the new saint, is decKcated to his honour, -hk name 
is inserted In the canon, that is the list or register, 
of the Saints (thence oanonxzation), ohorohes and 
altars are oonsaorated to him, and his remains are 
preserved as holy relioa. See Advooatub Biaboli, 
and Saints. 
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CANON LAW. The famous Gravin* begizts his 
Institutes of the Canon Law thus: — Since the word 
Um is imperative, and includes the idea of physical 
enforcement, the ancient church preferred to apply 
to its precepts the milder term of rule or canon {tnm 
the Greek IcaniSn, rule), which a^^rees with the lan- 
guage of the Council of Trent, and the most able 
canonists, as Van Espen, &c Canons, therefore, are 
the laws which the church has promulgated , and by 
canon la/w in English is understood the whole body of 
ecclesiastical laws, ordmancea, and regulations. The 
church has been from the time of ita estabhshment 
a free society, p<i8ae8aing and exerciaiug the right of 
forming laws for itself, either by positive enactment 
or by the gradusd growth of custom The regulations 
of the a^xistles, the decrees of the general and par- 
ticular councils, and of the bishop*?, constitute these 
laws Even when, after the dov\ nf aU of I’aganism, 
the Christian Church became connected with the 
state, it retained this legialati\e power If the 
Theodosian code acquired authority it was only in 
consequence of rerepUon I’he more the organization 
of the church became settled the more frequent be 
came the regulations and orders of the supreme bishop 
(the decretala) There is no question al>out the 
authority which was allowed to the se dec retals, and 
it is useless to mquire here whether this authority 
origmated from j>ositive enactment or from custom- 
ary oliservance The ecclesiastical as well as the 
political law IS to be traced, in part, to each of these 
sources In the course of time collei tiona were made 
of these canons, arranged in chronological order (CW- 
lectxo Canonum) These collections came into use in 
the fifth and sixth centuries The chief basis of 
them was a tianslation of the decrees of the four first 
general councils, to which other decrees of particular 
synods and decretals of the popes were added In 
the time of Charlemagne tlie collection of Dionysius 
the Little accjuired almost the authority of laws 
Equal authont\, also, was allowed to the collection 
of canons asenbed to Isidore, Bishop of Se\ille, which 
appeared in the nmth century This famous collec- 
tion IB falsely attributed to Isidore, and abounds m 
spunouB mterjiolatiouB It was entitled the hidonan 
Code, and is said to have l»een brought from Spam 
The object of the mterjiolations of the Pseudo Jsuiore 
was probably to give an historical basis to a system 
grown up out of oliservanco, which transferred many 
of the former rights of the metropobtans tu tlie pojjo 
After the tenth century the custom which had liefore 
prevailed, of collectmg chronologically the ordinances 
of the church, and studymg them from the sources, 
was given up, and systematical compendiums of eccle- 
siastical law began to be drawn from these canons 
In these compendiums, it is true, literal extracts of 
the canons were retamed, but often mutilated, and 
separated from their proper connection Hie most 
important of these compendiums is that of the Bene- 
dictine Gratian of Chiusi, which he finished m 1151, 
in the convent of St Felix at Bologna. Gratian 
treated the subjects of the canon law according to a 
system which he had formed himself, and under each 
division laid down principles which he established by 

a notations from the original decrees By means of 
^ese anthorities, with additions of his own, be ex- 
tended his principles further, and endeavoured to 
reconcile apparent contradictions in the law, or, where 
tiiey could not be reconciled, to determine which part 
was binding. Hence the title of his work — Conoor- 
dantia Disomrdantium Canonnm. He divides the 
whole sabject into three parts In the first he begins 
with a general eauy on law, particularly eoclesiastioal 
law, a^ treats of the officers of the church, their 
<diaracter, rights, dntiea, oonsecration, and share in the 
governmoit of the chnixfa; the second part contains 


the ^et e m of the powen the ttaroh, paitlanMy 
of its jnriadiotion and jikttoU prooeasos ; Um 
part embraues the roles re^MotlBg religiacis the 
liturgy, the ssorameiita, Ac. Within ten yssn after 
its appearance the Universities of Bologna and Paris 
had their professors of canon law, who tauj^ from 
Gratian’s work , and in a short time it snperseded all 
former chronological ooUeotions. As the civil law 
acquired authority in so many countries from tbs 
circumBtance that it was taught in the nnivenitieO| 
so the Derrstum Orattanif in ue same way, became a 
code, and with more reasom since it expounded a law 
really existing , and what Gratian had added was, to 
a certain degree, considered as commentary. Any 
direct co-operation of the popes in elevatiitf the 
Dtertium Oratxanx to the authority of a oode has 
never been proved This Decrtttm 'lowever, Is only 
the first part of tlis present Corpm Jwria Canonicx, 
After the a])pearanoe of the Decmtwn new deores s of 
couooils and new decretals were promulgated, wbich 
several authors collected mto apj^dloes. All these 
new txjUoctions Pof>e Gregory lA. ordered to be put 
m order, which w as done by the Dominican Baymswd 
of I^ennaforte 1 he work w as divided into five books. 
This authentic collection was finished in 1284, and 
sent to the irni\ersities of Bologna and Paris. It 
boars the name of DecretaUs Gregoni Nonij and has 
the authority of law The later decretals wd deoress 
of ixtuntils were collected by Boniface VUL, and 
pnbliahe<l as tlie sixth boctk {Liber Sextiu) of the 
Gregorian Decretals in 1298 'Phey have^'«o the 
authontx of laws T’ojie Element V pubb.Aed fai 
1313 a (ollection of his decrees mostly issued at the 
council iield at \ leime m France ; they are also s 
part of the Corpus Juris Canonxex Aliout the year 
1340 the decretals of John XXII. were ^bUshed: 
they are called J xti aiagantes Johannis XXI J.; and 
at a later penod the suliseijuent decretals, to the thns 
of Sextus IV who died in 1484, called ExtravaganUs 
Cimimunes, ap})eare<i These Extravaganles have not 
altogether the anthont> of law. Under Pope Pius 
IV a commission of thirty-five persons (the oorrtc- 
tores IloitLam) was apjxiinted to revise the Dtcrwtvm 
Gratianx The laliour was continued under Plus V , 
and comj)leted under Gregory XIII , and lanotloned 
by a bull of JuU 1, 15H0 The later bulls have the 
force of law, if they c me em a subject on whirii the 
f) 0 {>e has an unquestionahle right to legislate, or as 
far as the secular government accepts them. The 
canon law, excepting some of Its regnlations. Is la 
force m Germany, even m civil cases Luther, it is 
well known, burned a copy of the canon law at Wit" 
temberg, but the IVotestant courts have oontinusd 
to apply it, except where it disagrees with Protestant 
pnmiples The canons, even those of the geascal 
councils, which resfiect the discipline of tile churril, 
had no authority in the Galilean Church, unless 
had also been admitted as laws of the kingdom. The 
articles or declarations of the clergy of France, in 
1682, were a series of very important oanons, which 
for a considerable time might be considered both 
as the rules of the Galilean Church and as 
laws of the kingdom. Many Catholics itfs willing 
to admit that there exist arbitrary oanons In tha ec- 
clesiastical cfKles, as much as 
ID civil govemmeuts In England, ^ Oa* 
thollo faith prevailed in it, there exis^ bsoidss the 
general canon law, the le^tine and provindal eon* 
stitutions, the former being laws in ««**P*«*i 

synods, held under the cardinals Otho and Othobon, 
legates from Pope Gregory IX. and dement IV., 
al^t the years 1220 and 1268; the latter balng 
decrees of various provindal synods, under smtS 
arefabuhops of Canterbury. Tlie authority ol 
canon law in England, sinoe the Beformation, difipfiids 
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UMm the attttnte 25th Henry VUl., acoordin^ to 
which the eocleeiastioal laws were to be revised by 
the king and a oommission of nobles and cleigjrmen, 
and each u were not repugnant to the laws of the 
realm and the king’s prerogative were to remain in 
foroe till so revised. This revision was never made, 
and consequently the laws then existing — with the 
proviso expressly contained in the statute referred to 
— are still in force lu ecclesiastical matters. New 
and special canons were drawn up, however, in 1608 
for the English clergy, and were revised in 1865. 
The canon law administered in the spiritual courts 
of England is distinguished as * the king’s ecclesiasti- 
cal law’, and the general canon law of the Roman 
church was never fully in force in England, nor had 
the same influence on English jurisprudence as it 
had on that of some countries, Scotland for instance. 
The law of Scotland by which children bom out of 
wedlock are legitimized by subsequent marriage of 
their parents, was borrowed from the canon law , but 
when a proposal was made by the English bishops in 
1236 that this should become the law of England, 
the famous reply of the nobles was ‘ Nolumus leges 
Angliffi mutari’ — ‘We will not have the laws of 
Jingland altered ’. 

CAN6nS (Spanish for cannons, tubes), a term 
applied in Spanish America and the w. of the United 
States to river courses forming tremendous chasms, 
with perpendicular, or nearly perpendicular, sides 
Somewhat similar gorges are to be seen in different 
parts of the earth, especially in elevated regions, 
but nowhere are they so vast as m the region through 
which the Western Colorado and its tributaries flow, 
and nowhere is it so clearly seen that these tremen- 
dous chasms have been hollowed out in the course 
of ages by the rivers which traverse them. 'J'he 
Grand Oaflon of the Colorado is 220 miles long, and 
has a depth of from 2500 to 6500 feet. Others al- 
most as large, above the Grand Cauon, on the Colo- 
rado, and on the Green River, a northern tributary 
of the Colorado, also exist. The walls of the cafionB 
of the Colorado consist of horizontal layers of sand- 
stone, with marble and sometimes granite appearing 
here and there among them. See Colorado 

CANOPIC VASES (sometimes called canopi) is 
the name applied to certain large - bellied yesselB 
found in Egypt, which were placed in tombs, and 
contained the embalmed intestines of bodies that had 
been converted into mummies Four of these were 
placed m a tomb, each appropriated to a particular 
deity, and surmounted by his head, either that of a 
man, an ape, a jackal, or a hawk, according to the 
deity. It is to those with the human head that the 
term oanopi has been more particularly applied 
They were frequently made of basalt, and decorated 
with figures in relievo or paintings ; or of costly white 
alabaster, with spiral flutings ; or they wore formed 
from black burned clay The name is from the 
town Canopus. 

CANOPUS, or Canobus, an ancient Egyptian 
city, between Alexandria and the western mouth of 
the Nile. There was here a temple of Hercules, 
which was a secure asylum for fugitive!, and also one 
of Berapis. The inhabitants, a mixed Egypto- Hel- 
lenic people, were noted for licentiousness — In astro- 
nomy Canopus is the name of the brightest star 
except Sirius. It occurs in the constellation Argo. 

OANOSA, a city of South Italy, m the province 
of Ban, 14 miles to the south-west of Barletta on 
the Adriatic. It was the ancient Canuiium, and 
various relics of Roman times, including an amphi- 
theatre, have been found. Between Barletta and 
Oanoea was the ancient Cannae, where in b.o. 216 
Hannibal defeated the Romans. (See Oannje.) 
Tombs cut in rock on a hill have been found in the 


neighbourhood, and in 1818 a beautiful burial- 
cbj^ber was opened, which contained the corpse of 
a warrior in armour. A copper lamp and a number 
of beautiful vases were also found here. The paint- 
ings upon the vases were the most important part of 
this discovery. They refer to the Greek- Italiar 
mysteries Pop. 18,843. 

CANOSSA, a ruined mountain castle of northern 
Italy, 12 miles s.w. of Reggio. In the eleventh 
century it belonged to Countess Matilda of Tuscany, 
with whom Pope Gregory VII. resided m 1077, when 
he imposed a severe penance upon the excommuni- 
cated Emperor Henry IV (See Hknby IV.) The 
phrase ‘to go to Canossa’ has come to be proverbial for 
some humiliating surrender, withdrawal, or the like. 

CANOVA, Antonio, a celebrated modem sculp- 
tor, who has formed an epoch in Italian statuary. 
Canova may be considered as the restorer of the 
graceful and lovely style, and the founder of a new 
school, as far as it respects softness and delicacy of 
execution, and excellent handling of the marble. He 
was bom Nov 1, 1757, at Possagno, in the Venetian 
territory. The Fallen, father and son, sent him as 
an apprentice to a statuary in Bassano, w-here he ac- 
quired skill in the mechanical part of the art His 
first work, executed m his seventeenth year, was an 
Eurydice m soft marble, of half the natural size He 
was now sent to the Academy of Venice, where his 
proper study commenced He gained seveial prizes, 
and excited expeetatMus which he more than equalled 
m the sequel The first work which he was com- 
missioned to execute was the statue of the Marohese 
Poleiii, of the natural size, for the city of Pai^ia. In 
his twenty-fifth year he finished the group of Dseda- 
lus and Icarus, of the natural size, in Carrara marble, 
a remarkable juvenile work The senate of Venice 
sent him, in 1779, to Rome, with a salary of 300 
ducats A group as large os life — Tlitseus Sitting 
upon the Slam Minotaur — was the hrst large work 
by which Canova made himself know-n in Rome 
(1783) In 1783 Canova undertook the execution 
of the tomb of Pope Clement XIV , m the church 
Degli Apostoli. He retained the usual style of 
composition, and only improved on the depraved 
taste of the school of Bernini. He next executed 
the group of Cupid and Psyche, where he first dis- 
played hiB own peculiar style, of which loveliness 
is a striking characteristic. The figures are exceed- 
ingly delicate and graceful He was employed on 
a second public monument, the tomb of Pope Cle- 
ment XIII., m St Peter’s It was finished in 1792, 
and IB distinguished by its colossal size and simple 
style Meanwhile the fame of the artist continually 
increased He established m the palace of the Ven- 
etian ambassador a school for the benefit of young 
Venetiana His next works were a winged Cupid, 
standing; another group of Cupid and Psyche, a 
group of Venus and Adonis (in which the figure of 
the latter is particularly beautiful) for the Marchese 
Verio, m Naples ; the tomb of the Venetian Admiral 
Emo, for the Republic of Venice This is a combina- 
tion of bass-reliefs with figures in full relief Canova 
also produced a very lovely Psyche, standing, half- 
dressed, with a butterfly in her left hand, which she 
holds by the wings with her right, and contemplates 
with a calm, smiling mien. A ^pentant Magdalene, 
of the natural size, belongs to the works in marble in 
which he has earned the expression of the melting and 
the soft to the highest degree. His Hebe is a delight- 
ful figure In an easy and animated attitude the 
smiling goddess of youth hovers upon a cloud, pour- 
ing nectar with her right hand mto a bowl which 
she bolds in her left. Both vessels, as well as the 
coronet of Hebe and the edges of her garment, are 
gilt. Canova is fond of a vanety of material, and 
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often endeavouTB to give to hla statueo the effect of 
pictures He next displayed his talent for the tragical 
in the raging Hercules hurling Lichas into the Sea. 
The group is colossal, and Hercules somewhat larger 
than the Famesian ; but it makes a disagreeable 
impression, which proves that the genius of Can- 
ova was not adapted to such subjects His repre- 
sentation of the two pugilists, Kreugas and Demoxe- 
nos, is much more successful A standing group of 
Cupid and Psyche was the triumph of his art 
Psyche here ajjpears again holdmg the butterfly 
In 1796 and 1797 Gaiiova finished the model of the 
celebrated tomb of the Archduchess Christina of 
Austria, wife of Duke Albert of Saxe-Teschen, which 
in 1805 was placed m the church of the Augustmes 
at Vienna In 1797 he made the colossal model of a 
statue of the Kang of Naples, one of his finest works 
This statue, 15 palms high, was executed in marble 
in 1803 During the revolution of 1798 and 1799 
Canova accompanied the senator prince, Kezzomco, 
on a journey thiough Gennan\ After his return he 
remained for some time in the Venetian territory, 
and pamted for the church of his native ^ullage an 
altar-piece, in which are lepresented the dead Christ, 
the Manes, Nicodemus, and Josejdi, and, on high, 
God the Father He afterguards executed m Rome his 
Perseus with the Head of Medusa, which, when the 
Aj.K)11o of Belvideie was earned to Fiance, occupied 
Its jilace and pedestal This statue increased tiic 
fame of Canova more than any of the precedmg 
works But I’erseus is only an imitation of the Apollo 
The separate parts are of exquisite beauty in form 
as well as in masterly, delicate hriishing In 1802 
he was invited by Bonaparte to Pans to make the 
model of his colossal statue In the beginning of 
181)3 the model of tlie emperor’s bust, and aftei-wards 
that of his statue, was to be seen in the workshop of 
the artist There is not a more successful work of 
the kind than this bust the figure of the statue is 
not so good Among the later works of the artist 
are a Washington, of colossal sue, in a sitting atti- 
tude , the tombs of the Cardinal of York and of 
Pius VII , an imitation of the Medic ean Venus, 
a Venus Rising from tlie Bath, the colossal group 
of Theseus killing the IMiriotaur, far surpassing his 
earher works m the heroic style , the tomb of Al- 
fien, for the Countess of Stolberg, m Florence, and 
erected in that place (the Weeping Itaha, a colossal 
statue in marble, is particularly admired) , the 
Graces Rising from the Bath , the monument of the 
Marchioness of S Croce, a Venus, a Dancmg Girl, 
with almost transpaient garments, a colossal Hector; 
a Pans , a Muse, larger than the natural size , a model 
of a colossal Ajax, and the model of a sittmg statue, 
in rich robes, of the Archduchess Maria Louisa of 
Austria. After the second fall of Napoleon, m 1815, 
Canova was commissioned by the pope to demand the 
restoration of the works of art carried from Rome, 
went from Pans to London, and returned to Rome m 
1816, where Pius VII insenbed his name in the 
golden book of the capitol, declared hini ‘to hare 
deserved well of the city of Rome,’ and made him 
Marquis of Ischia, with a pension of 8000 scudn 
Canova died at Venice, Oct 18, 1822 
As a man Canova was active, open, mild, obliging, 
and kind towards everybody His opinion of hi^elf 
was veiy modest, notwithstandmg his fame was spread 
through all Europe. He assisted promising young 
artist^ and established prizes for the encouragement 
of the arts When the pope conferred upon ^m the 
title of Marquis of Iscl^ with a pension, he dedi- 
cated the whole of the latter to the support and en- 
ooura^nement of poor and deserving artiste. Canova 
was suBo an agreeable piainter, but, strangely enough, 
more of a colourist than a oorrset designa*. Sae Uie 
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Life of Canova by Missirini, four vola., Prato, 1824; 
the biographies of Rosini, Pisa (1826), and d’Bste, 
Florence (1864). Engraved representations of all his 
works have tqipeared in Italy and at Paris. 

CANSTEIN, Chaulbs Hildbbrand, von, founder 
of a famous establishment for printing Bibles which 
goes under his name, was bom in 1667 at Lindenberg 
m Germanv, studied at Frankfort-on-tho-Oder, tra- 
velled much m Europe, went in 1688 to Berlin, where 
he was appointed page of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
and served as a volunteer in the Netherlands. A 
dangerous sickness obliged him to leave the military 
service He went to Halle, where he became familiarly 
acquainted with Sj[)euer and Francke, and became 
eager to spiead a knowledge of religion among tbs 
common people He was especially ailious Ibat 
the poor should have bibles at as low a rate as possi- 
lile, and thus originated the famous institution, called 
the Canstein Bible Institution, which after the death 
of CauHlein in 1719 became associated with the insti- 
tutions founded by Francke, and still continues its 
benevolent ojieratioiis 

CANl ABILE, lu niumc, a term applied to move- 
ineiitb intended to be performe<l in a gi aceful, elegant, 
and melodious .style 

CANTABRl, the rudest and most valiant of all 
the Iberian tubes, who dwelt m the ancient HrMpania 
7'artarone lists, and inhabited the greater part sf what 
IS now' La Montana and the N w part of the present 
Iirovmce Buigos In ancient history Cantadii ia 
generally used to denote all the inhabitants of the 
iioithern mountains of Spain Cantab? la'iM the name 
which was giv'en to the country they inhabited 
Oceanui Caniahrtcus is the ancient name of the Bay 
of Biscay Cantahnan Mountains is the general 
name of the various mountain ranges extending from 
the western Pyrenees along the n coast of Spain to 
Cape Finisterre The highest of the ranges, the 
Sierra d'Aralar, attains an altitude of 7032 feet. 
These mountains aie imjierfectly known, but in parts 
thoy are covered with magnificent forests, and from 
those of Santander the snow never entirely disappears ^ 

CANTACUZENUS, John, a Byzantine emperor 
and historian, was bom about 1 800 While minister 
of Andronicus III he negotiated a favourable peaoe 
with the Genoese m 1.330, and repelled the encroach- 
meuts of the Turks in 1337 On the death of Andro- 
meus m 1341 Cantacuzenus became regmt during 
the minority of the young emperor, John Paheologus 
He defeated the Bulgarians and Ikirks, assumed the 
diadem, and entered I'onstantmopls, victorious over 
his rivals, in 1346 He used his power with modera- 
tion, and endeavoured to heal the wounds whioh five 
years of anl war had inflicted on the state; but reli- 
gious diBy)utes, civil dissensions, and forei^ enemies 
soon disturbed his govemment, and the jealousy ol 
PaleologuB, the rebellion of his own son, war, pla^e, 
the frightful disorders which prevailed in the empire, 
and his own loss of popular favour, induced him to 
renounce the crown. He retired to a miritUMtery 
(1365), where he employed himself in literary labov a 
He is considered one of the greatest among the suc- 
cessors of Constantine. His F'our Books of Brzantine 
History were prmted in 1645 (Paris, three vols. folio), 
and belong to the collection of the Byzantine histo- 
rians His other works, principially theological, are 
partly prmted and partly in manuscript 

CANTAL, a department in France, bounded N. 
by the departments of Corrhze and Puy-de-Ddme, l. 
by departments Loz^re and Haute Loire, ■. by Loe4re 
and Aveyron, w by Lot and Corrhze; betweoi lat. 
44^ 88' and 46* 28' H.; Lon. 2* 5' and 8’ 20' 1. Aroa, 
2217 square miles, capital, Aurillac. Hits depart- 
ment, formerly part of Upper Aaverne, is named 
from its highest mountai^ t^ Fleam do Cantal, 
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Afotw CtUcrvm of the anciente, which risea to the 
height of 6094 feet. The depaitment ia one of the 
poorest and least productive diBtricta of France— the 
greater part of it ^ing occupied by the Cantal Moun- 
tains, and high lands, furnishing only timber, archil, 
and pasture The mountains are of volcanic origin; 
and the quantity of lav^a emitted has been so great 
aa apparently to have filled up many of the original 
valleys and converted them mto table-land. It is 
watered by numerous rivers, the principal of which 
are the Dordogne, Cfere, and Lot Cbmate rather 
severe near the mountains Agriculture, though the 
chief stay of the inhabitants, is in a backward state 
The prmcipal crops are rye, buckwheat, potatoes, and 
chestnuts — the last to a large extent — and some hemp 
and flax. Of wheat and oats the produce is insuffi- 
cient for the consumption. Cattle, sheep, horses, and 
mules are reared in large numbers, and on the refuse 
of the dairies numerous pigs are fed The fat cattle 
from this department are much esteemed, and are 
sent to all parts of the country Large quantities 
of cheese are made, and sold prmcipally in the b of 
France under the name of Auvergne cheeses The 
mineralB, as a whole, are unimportant Hot mineial 
springs are abundant, those of Chaudes-Aigues being 
the moat frequented. The manufactures are of trifling 
importance Large numbers of the inhabitants, appa- 
rently from want of winter employment, have, from 
time immemorial, emigrated annually to Spam, or to 
other parts of France Cantal is divided mto four ar- 
Tondissementa, containing 23 cantons and 267 ooin- 
munes Pop m 1896, 234,381 

CANTATA, in music, a species of vocal composi- 
tion, consisting of an intermixture of air, recitative, 
duet, trio, quartette, and chorus It was invented 
some say by Oanssimi, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The subject may be sacred, pastoral, 
or amatory, and in the hands of some composers it 
takes the dimensions of a short oratorio or opera, but 
without acting Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and other great musicians have composed cantatas, 
and among English composers we may mention Pur- 
cell, Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren, and Henry Smart. 

CANTEEN, a place of refreshment established m 
barracks of the British army for the exclusive use and 
convenience of the troops, and for supplying them 
with malt bquor, wme, groceries, and other articles at 
reasonable prices Spirituous liquors are not sold in 
canteens on home stations The greater number of 
the canteens are regimental canteens managed by a 
standing committee of three officers, who superintend 
the whme business of the canteen, a canteen sergeant 
being appointed as steward or salesman. 

CANTEMIR, Demetrius, was bom in Moldavia 
in 1673. At the age of fifteen he was sent as a 
hostage to Constantmople, where he remained four 
years. He served his first campaign in 1692, under 
his father, upon whose death, in the succeeding year, 
he was chosen Prince of Moldavia at the age of 
twenty. This choice was not confirmed by the Porte, 
and he was ordered to reside at Constantmople, 
where his abilities soon gained him the favour of the 
government; and he waa twice nominated hospodar 
of Moldavia. He successfully used his influence to 
transfer that dignity to his brother. He was ap- 
pointed the third time, in 1710, with the promise of 
the annexation of Walachia, and exemption from 
tnbiite. Notwithstanding this promise, ae soon aa 
he was invested with his office, he was called upon 
for the amount usually pedd on such occasions. He 
entered, therefore, into a treaty with the Czar Peter, 
by the terms of which the principality was to be 
beredita:i^ in the family of Cantemir, under the pro- 
teotkm 01 the oaar, wh(^ Cantemir was to assist in 
his war with Turkey. The esar, however, 


abandoned by the Poles and betrayed by the Mdi- 
davians, was obliged to retire, and Cantemir took 
refuge in his dominions, with ^e rank of Prince of 
the Russian Empire. He died au Astrakhan in 1728 
His prmcipal work is called History of the Growth 
and Decay of the Ottoman Empire (in Latin). It 
has been translated into English (London, 1734, two 
vols folio), French, and German He is the author, 
likewise, of the Present State of Moldavia (in Latin), 
aud the System of the Mohammedan Religion, which 
have both been published 

CANTERBURY, acity and pari , mun. and county 
borough in Kent, 65 miles s k of London, on the 
river Stour. It is supposed to have been a place of 
importance before the Roman invasion, the Roman 
name Durovernum showdng apparently the Bntish 
prefix Dvr, water, although antiquaries differ as to 
the remainder of the compound. Druidical remains 
have been found here, together with the British 
weapons termed celts Its importance under the 
Roman dominion is proved by many circumstances; 
aud especially by the discovery of a great variety of 
remains of that people, added to which, Roman 
bncks have been found in certain portions of the 
remaining walls It derives its j)reBent name from 
the Saxon Cant-wara-hijTiq ^ the Kentislimm’s citj 
During the residence of Ethelbert, king of Kent, the 
memorable arrival of St Augustm took place m 696; 
an event w’hich was rajudjy followed by the conver- 
sion of this king and his peoj)le to Christianity, and 
the foundation of the archiepiscopal see of Canter 
bury In the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 
turies, the city was dreadfully ravagejA by the Danes, 
and on one occasion, m 1011, nearly the whole of the 
inhabitants, including women, children, and the arch- 
bishop himself, were barbarously massacred, and the 
cathedral burned to its bared walls It gradually, 
however, recovered, and at the Conquest its buildings 
exceeded m extent those of London The ecclesi- 
astical importance of the place, in particular, ad- 
vanced with great rapidity, which was consummated 
by the murder of Thomas k Becket, whose politic 
canonization by the pope rendered Canterbuiy the 
i resort of pilgruns from every part of Europe Not 
only were the pnory and see benefited by the offer- 
ings of the rich devotees, but the prosperity of the 
towm itself was greatly advanced by the money spent 
in it by so many wealthy strangers. Erasmus de- 
scribes the church, and especially the chapel in which 
he was interred, as glittermg wuth the gold and 
jewels offered up by the princes, nobles, and wealthy 
visitors of his shrme, aU of which Henry VIII. ap- 
propriated to himself on the dissolution of the priory 
m 1639, when he ordered the bones of Becket to be 
burned to ashes Several of the English monarchs 
have made a temporary residence at Canterbury, 
which was also occupied by Oliver Cromwell in the 
civil wars, whose troopers made a stable of the 
cathedral 

Canterbury is beautifully situated in a fertile vale, 
surrounded by gentle emmences, which snpply num- 
erous streams of excellent water The principal 
thoroughfare is wide, the houses well buUt, and the 
streets in general well paved and lighted. It ex- 
tends about ^ mile s to w., and rather more N. to b., 
with four suburbs at the four cardinal points. From 
all pomts Canterbury presents a picturesque appear- 
ance, ita antique features contrasting finely with the 
sylvan scenery around The most remarkable object 
in the dty is the cathedral, one of the finest eoclesi- 
astical structures in England. The original build- 
ing, of which no part now r^ains, was of great an- 
tiquity, the distinction having been claimed for it of 
being the first Christian churdh ki thu Irlng u Vim , 
The preaent edifice, 580 feet in length, i. k> w., and 
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164 in breadth, has been built in different agei (the 
oldest part dating from the eleventh century), and 
presents in consequence various stylos of arohitee- 
ture (including the Norman and Early English), but 
retains altogether an imposing appearance. The 
reat tower, 235 feet in height, is one of the most 
eautiful specimens of the Perpendicular style of 
Gothic, and the choir is also very fine St. Augua* 
tine’s monastery, now a church missionary college, 
18 another fine builclmg. The n. gate is particularly 
handsome, and is a fine specimen of the Decorated 
style of architecture St. Margaret’s church has 
been restored in excellent taste, and the church 
dedicated to St Martin, which stands on a hill at 
some distance from the city, and is believed to be 
one of the oldest existing Christian churches, has also 
been restored There are, besides, numerous chapels 
and places of worship for various religious sects 
Other public buildings are the guild-hall, the corn- 
exchange, and a theatre. In addition to the royal 
grammar school, founded by Henry VIII., there are 
numerous other schools, a mecliaiucs’ institution, 
museum and free library, an hospital, dispensary, 
and numerous other charitable institutions. In 
1882 Sidney Cooper, R.A., presented an art gallery 
to the city. Canterbury was formerly noted for its 
silk manufactures, afterwards supplanted by a supe- 
rior kind of damask linen, which in turn has become 
extinct. There are several extensive breweries and 
malting establishments m the town, and leather, 
bricks, lime, ropes, &c., are manufactured. The pnn- 
cipal articles of trade arc corn and hops, in the culti- 
vation of the last of which a number of the labouring 
class are employed There are extensive barraclw 
for cavalry and infantry. Canterbury sent two 
members to the House of Commons from Edward 
I ’s reign till 1885, when it lost one. 

The Archbishof) of Canterbury is primate and 
metropolitan of all England, and first peer m the 
realm after the royal family He places the crown 
on the sovereigu’s head at the coronation, and wher- 
ever the court may be the king and queen are 
deeme 1 his parishioners The four prelates of 
London Winchester, Lincoln, and Kochester, are 
respectively his provincial dean, sub-dean, chancellor, 
and chaplain. His province comprehends the sees of 
twenty -four suffragan bishops, and he has the nomina- 
tion of the several officers belonging to the ecclesias- 
tical courts over which he presides, and the privilege 
of confemng degrees in the faculties of law and 
divinity; formerly (till 1858) iil^^o of medicine. Pop 
in 1891, 23,026, in 1901, 24,868 

CANTERBURY, a provincial district of New 
Zealand occupying the centre of South Island, about 
200 miles in length from N s. to s w., and about 150 
miles in greatest breadth from e to w ; with a coast- 
line of about 240 miles It has Nelson district on 
the north, Otago on the south, Westland on the west, 
and the sea on the east. The western part is tra- 
versed by ranges of mountains The famous Canter 
bury Plain, of 2,600,000 acres, slopes gradually down 
over a descent of 40 miles towards the sea. The prin- 
cipal coast feature in the contour of this province is 
Banks’ Peninsula, a projection consisting of an assem- 
blage of densely wooded bills, and containing the bar- 
boors of Port Victoria or Cooper, Port Levy, Pigeon 
Bay, and Akaroa A rich loamy tract, admirably 
adapted for agricultore and cattle grazing, extends 
along the e. coast, while the interior, comprising the 
great plain already mentioned, is a true pastoral 
coontry, well watered bv numerous streams, and 
covered with a perpetual herbage cf various grasses. 
Except in Banks* Peninsula and at the foot of the 
mterior highlands, Canterbury is remarkably desti- 
tute of traM A vast coal-field seeuis to underlie the 


whole country, and coal is worked in the districts of 
Timam and Mai venn Many hundreds of square miles 
are known to be more or leas auriferous, but tire pro- 
vince has not developed so rapidly as it might have 
done. Good fireclays, quartz, sand for glass-making^ 
marble, limestone, Ac., are also found. Medicinal 
springs adapted for the cure of rheumatism and sklllv 
diseases occur at Hanmer Plains, 90 miles north of 
Chnstchuroh The productions of the province Include 
wool, gram, frozen meat, skins and hides, butter, ohaese, 
and some silk The chief places in the province are 
Christchurch, the capital, on the river Avon; and 
Lyttelton, the port town, on Port Victoria, 8 miles 
from Christchurch The colony of Canterbury was 
established m the year 1860 mainly by membmu of 
the Church of England Area, 14,040 squaiv^ miles. 
Pop in 1891, 128,471, in 1896, 185,068 
CANTH ABIDES, or Spanish Plies, in medurfne, 
the name of a kind of fly, or rather beetle, the Can- 
tharis or Lytta vesicatona, as dried and used for blis- 
tering or other purposes These inseots are common 
in Spam, Italy, and France, where they are found OD 
the ash, lilac, viburnum, Ac. , but the greatest 
tities and best qualities come from 3t Petersbozg. 
Then body IS from 6 to 10 lines long, tlie feelers are 
black, setaceous, comjiosed of twelve artioulations; 
the el 3 ’tra long, flexible, of a shining golden-green; 
and the tarsi of a deep-brown. They bars a strong, 
penetrating, and unpleasant odour, and tlioir taste Is 
extiemely acrid They are dried and pounded into a 
powder of a brownish-gray, intermixed witWfhoung 
particles of a metallic green colour. They uontahi, 
with several othei ingredients, a peculiar substance 
called cantharidin (which see). When used as a 
vesicating substance their action is principally con- 
fined to the skin, but their active piinciples may be 
absorbed into the system and cause serious results. 
The application of a blister is often followed by 
strangury, heematuria, priapism, Aa Taken inter- 
nally cantharides act as a most energetic acrid 
poison, they produce irritation on the intestines, 
and especially affect the genito-urinary organs, whigt^ 
they stimulate violently. In certain disorders they 
are administered in small doses, as powerful sttmu- 
lants The medicine is of a very dangerous char- 
acter, and Its use requires the greatest caution on tbef 
part of the phy'^ician, 8ever^ species of blistering 
fly are found in America, some of which are even 
more powerful than the Spanish fly. 

CAN'J’HARIDIN (Cn,Hiii 04 ), the vesicating prin- 
ciple of cantharides I'he methods of obtaining It 
consist in treating the powdered insects with asol vent, 
such as alcohol, ether, or chloroform, the last being 
preferable Tliesolution isevaporated, and theresidue 
IS purified from a green oil which adheres to it obsti- 
nately, by digesting with bisulphide of carbon or by 
rediBSolvmg in alcohol Pori tication is further effected 
by animal charcoal, and theoanth and in is crystallized 
fr(»m hot alcohol or chloroform It forms white 
crystalline scales, which fuse when heated and eub- 
lime, evolving an extremely irritating f^ponr. It is 
insolable in water, but when mixed with > As oils 
from the insect it is soluble. Ohlorofora is its best 
solvent, but it is taken up more or less freely by 
alcohol, ether, mineral acids and alkaUee, a 
variety of organic fluids. From most qt these it le 
reprecipitated nnebanged by diluting with water, or 
by neutralizing with toe neoeesary reagent. 

0 ANTIC LEa See Solomon’s Sono. 

CANTIUM, an ancient territory in South Bri- 
tain, whence the English word KctU is derived, sup- 
posed to have been the first district which reesivM 
a colony from the Oontment. The situation ol Oaa* 
tium occasioned its being much frequented by tbe 
Bomans, who generally took their way tiirough It la 
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likelr nurolieB to And from the Continent Few places 
in Britain are more frequently mentioned by the Ro- 
num writen than Eutupies (now R%chbor<mgh). Portus 
Dnbris (now Dovtr\ DurobrivsB, and Durovemum 
(now RoekMtr and Canterbury) were also Roman 
lowni and stations. Cantium made a part of the 
province called Plawa Cataneneu See Kent 

CANTO FERMO, the name given to the ancient 
chants of the Roman Catholic Church, which were 
adopted as standing melodies These chants, until 
counterpoint was discovered, were unaccompanied, or 
only harmonized with oc^taves 

CANT'O FIGURA'l O This term was applied 
by the old Christian ecclesiastics to the chant in its 
more florid forms, or in which more than one note 
was sung to a syllable 

CANTON (nfbre correctly Quang-rhow-foo), a 
large and important city of southern China, is situ- 
ated on the Pearl River (here about the width of the 
Thames at London Lndge) at a distance of bO miles 
from the sea It is situated in the province of 
Quang-tung (of which name Canton is a corruption), 
and consists of the city proper and of many suliurbs, 
and its total population is estimated at over 1,000,000 
The city proper is inclosed by walls, forming a cir- 
cuit of six miles, and is divided into two parts by a 
partition w'all running east and west , the }tortion 
north of this wall, which is much the larger portion, 
being called the old, that on the south of it the new 
city. The walls, mainly of bnck, rise to the height 
of 25 feet with a thickness of about 20. There are 
twelve gates, all of which are shut at night The 
streets are long and straight and m general paved 
with flat stones, but they are very narrow, the aver 
age breadth not exceeding 8 feet The houses of 
the poorer classes are mere mud hovels, those of the 
shop-keeping claas are commonly of two stories, the 
lower of which serves as the shop The streets are 
to a great extent lined with these shops, in which are 
to be found the productions of all parts of the globe 
Neat and gaudily painted signs and names give a 
gay appearance to the narrow streets, in most cases 
there are no windows in front, but the whole is 
thrown open by day and closed at night Temples 
other religious edifaces are very numerous, but 
lew of them are in any way remarkable There are 
two lofty pagodas, forming a notable feature m any 
general view of the city. One of these, 170 feet in 
height, is about 1300 years old, the other, 160 feet 
high, about a thousaud Among the chief temples, 
which are far from attractive buildings, may be 
mentioned those of the Ocean Banner, of the I’lve 
Hundred Gods, of Longevity, of the Five Genu 
Among other buildmgs may be mentioned the resi- 
dences of the governor-general, the commander in- 
chief, the treasurer, the prefect, &c. There are 
four large prisons, one of them capable of contain- 
ing 1000 pnsonera In the European quarter are 
oburchea, schools, and other buildings in the Euro- 
pean stylo. Wheeled carriages are not in use m 
Canton; goods are transported on bamboo poles laid 
across the shoulders of men, while people who can 
afford it have themselves carried about in sedan- 
chairs The river opposite the city for the space of 
four or five miles presents a most interesting scene 
The prodigious number of boats with which it is 
crowded is the first thmg that strikes the eye, A 
large number of these—as many it is said afl 40,000, 
oontaimng a population of 200,000— are fixed resi- 
denoea, and most of them moored stem and stem in 
tows. The inhabitants are called tanJcia or boat- 
people, and form a class with many customs peculiar 
to themselves. Millions are bom and bve and die 
in these floating dwellings without ever having put 
foot OB dry land, while their ancestors for genera- 


' tions were all amphibious like themselves The 
family- boats are of various sizes, the better sort 
being from 60 to 80 feet long, and about 16 feet 
wide A superstructure of considerable height, and 
covered with an arched roof, occupies nearly the 
W'hole of the interior of the boat This stmeture is 
divided within into several apartments, devoted to 
different domestic purposes, all of them being kept 
very clean The smaller boats of this description are 
not above 25 feet long, and contain only one room 
By far the handsomest boats are the hwa-tinq or 
flower-boats, which are graceful in form and have 
their raised cabins and awnings fancifully carved and 
painted. These are let to pleasure-parties for ex- 
cursions on the nver The foreign mercantile houses, 
and the British, French, and American consulates, 
have as their special quarter an area in the suburbs 
111 the south-west of the city, with w ater on two sides 
of it The river banks are faced wuth a granite- 
wall, handsome hunua or factories have been built, 
and much money has been spent on improvements 
The manufactures aud other industries of Canton 
are varied and important, embracing silk, cotton, 
porcelain, glass, paper, sugar, laddered ware, ivory 
carving, metal goods, &c Its foreign trade has been 
known for three centuries throughout the world, and 
It was the chief foreign empionum m China until 
1850, when Shanghai began to surjiass it Since 
then the opening of other ports and different causes 
have interfered with ita pr()8i)erit\ , but it still cariies 
on a large traffic, its exports and imports together 
often amounting to about £8,000,000 Business 
transactions between natives and Areigners are 
transacted in a jargon known os ‘ pidgin- English ’ 
Since the establiHhmeut of the colon\ of Hong-Kong 
there has sprung uj) cjuite a flotilla of river steamois, 
W'hich ply daily between Clanton, Hong-Kong, ancl 
Macao, aud convey the greater part of the produce 
aud merchaudwe for native and foreign (‘onBuinption 
These steamers equal the best nver boats of Europe, 
and carry large numbers of passengers The climate 
of Canton is healthy, in July and August the ther- 
mometer may rise to 100^ Fahr m the shade, and 
during winter it is at times below the freezmg-pomt 
(’anton w’as first visitea by English vessels m 1634 
From 16^9 to 1834 the East India Company had a 
monopoly of the English trade In 1839 war was 
declared by Britain against China, and Canton would 
have been occupied but for being ransomed by the 
Chinese In the war of 1856 the foreign factories 
weie pillaged and destroyed, and about a year after 
this Canton was taken by an English force From 
this time to 1 861 it was occupied by an English and 
French garrison 

CANTONMENT is the district m which troopa 
are quartered when they are not collected into a 
camp (which see), but detached and distributed over 
the neighbouring towns and villages. The object of 
sending troops into cantonments is to be able to con- 
centrate them as quickly as possible on one spot, 
when circumstances do not admit of a comp being 
formed, or do not render it advisable to form one 
In India the permanent military stations erected in 
the neighbourhood of the principal cities are so called 
CANT TIMBEliS, m ship-building, those timbers 
which are situated at the two ends of a ship They 
derive their name from being canted^ or raised 
obliquely from the keel, m contradistinction from 
those the planes of which are perpendicular to it. 

CANTYRE, or Kiktyhe, a peninsula, Scotland, 
between the Firth of Clyde and the Atlantic, 
forming the southern division of Argyleahire, to the 
more northern portion of which it is united by the 
isthmus of Tarbert. It is 40 miles long, with an 
average breads of about 7 miles, and a surface 
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agreeMy diversified. At the s.w. point, called the 
Mull of Cantjre, is a light-house with a fixed light 
297 feet above the sea level; lat 56° 20' N.; Ion. 5° 
49' w 

CANUTE I, King of England and Denmark, 
succeeded his father Sweyn, on his death in 1014 a D. 
The barbanties committed by the Danes in England 
excited Ethelred II., the twelfth king of English 
descent, to a bloody vengeance In 1002 he caused 
all the Danes to be massacred on the same day. 
The sister of Sweyn, then kmg of Denmark, he 
caused to be beheaded m his presence Sweyn 
landed in England, and laid waste the country with 
fire and sword. Ethelred escaped to Normandy 
Swejrn died 1014, before he had time to confirm the 
Damsh power m the island This was accomplished, 
however, by Canute He began his reiirn by devas- 
tating all the eastern coast of his new kingdom, and 
causmg the Enghsh, who were given to his father as 
hostages, after he had cut off their noses and hands, 
to be drowned at Sandwich He then received rein- 
forcements from Denmark, and extended his ravages 
in the south of England, where, however, he faded 
to establish hrniself until after the assassination of 
Edmund Ironside At a general assembly of the 
states he mduced false witnesses to affirm that Ed- 
mund had appointed him heir to his crown, to the 
prejudice of his two minor cluldren After the as- 
sembly had confirmed this settlement Canute sent 
the two young princes to the Kmg of Sweden, with 
the request that he would put them to death The 
latter, however, sent them to Hungary, where they 
met with the kmdest reception Canute, who had 
begun his reign wuth barbarity and crime, afterwards 
became humane, and finally pious, or even super- 
stitious He restored the English customs at a general 
assembly and msurod to the Danes and English 
equal rights and equal protection of person and pro- 
perty His power waa confirmed by his mamsige 
with Emma, Ethelred’ s widow. He now made two 
expeditions to the Continent, one to conquer Sweden, 
and the other to reduce Norway But he was at 
length brought to feel the v^anity of earthly great- 
ness He erected churches and monasteries, and 
even performed a pilgi image to Home, where he ob- 
tamed important pniileges for the schools of Eng- 
land It was this spirit of piety that gave rise to the 
story of his seatmg himself upon the strand, and 
commandmg the waves to retire that he might con- 
found his flatterers His last expedition was against 
Malcolm, kmg of Scotland He died four years 
after, a.d. 1036, at Shaftesbury By his will be 
left Norway to his eldest son, Sw’eyn , to the 
second, Harold, England, to the third, Hardicanute, 
Denmark. 

CANVAS, a textile fabric made of the fibres of 
hemp, or any strong, firm cloth whether of hemp or 
flax. It is chiefly used for tents, and for the sails 
of sailing vessels, for which its strength makes it 
well adapted. Varieties of it are also used as the 
ground of tapestry work and of oil paintings A 
finer description is used for many common domestic 
purposes, as for towels, table-cloths, &c 

CANZONE, a kind of lync poem, of Provengal 
ovigiu. It is found in the Italian poetry of the thir- 
teenth century. At first it was quite irregular, but 
was confined by Petraroh to more fixed and regular 
forms. Henoe it is called canzone Petrarchesca it 
is also called canzone Toscana^ because it originated in 
Tnacany. It is divided into several stanzas, in which 
nature and disposition of the verses, which are 
of deven and seven syllables, and the place of the 
vhyines, are onifonn. The canzone nsnally oonchidea 
wtbh a s tanya which is shorter than the othen, and 
Is called ripreaa, romgedo, cowUato, aignifyinir dia- 


mission or taking leave, llitfv aiw differelit k^dt 
of oanzoni, and <ilfferent namm are given to the dif- 
ferent parts. The contone AnocttoiUtco li divided 
into Tna.ll stanzas, consisting of short vexMS, with a 
regular disposition of the rh'jmies through all the 
stanzas. Not only light, jMeasing songs of love, 
gayety, and mir th, but poems on solemn and lofty 
subjects, and of an elevated dith 3 rrambio strain, are 
included under this name. The latter subjects, how- 
ever, are better adapted to the can&me Pinda/rxco, 
which was first intrc^uoed In the sixteenth oentu^, 
by Luigi Alamanni^ and owes its perfection chiefly 
to Chiabrera. It is distinguished from that of Pe- 
trarch by a bolder flight, loftier ideas, greater freedom 
m the choice and disposition of the verses, and by the 
form of the stanzas, which is borrowed ftMm the 
(Jreek chorus The Pindaric cauAum are divided 
mtc) atuyphf^ antizti 02>hc, and epodtf and are called 
canzoni alia Greca Those divisions are sometimes 
called haUata, contraballata, and atamta; or voUa, 
nvoUa^ and stanza, the Greek names are the most 
common. There is also the canzone a ballo^ sa old 
Italian poem, originally intended to be simg at a 
dance {haUo) It is c^ed also haUata. It is not 
employed by the Italian poets later than the six- 
teenth century 

CANZONET, Canzonetta, in Italian poetry a 
canzone (see preceding article), consisting of short 
verses, much m use with the poets of the fifteenth 
century Rmuccini, and after him ChiaLrera. have 
used it in modem times, and ^ven it mor« flpwosL 
Canzonets aie generally expressive of tender feelings. 
— In music, canzonet signifies a song, shorter and leas 
elaborate than the ane of the oratorio or opera. 

CAOUTCHOUC This substance, sometimes 
termed gam elastic^ and commonly, from its applica- 
tion to remove pencil-marks from paper, indta-rulh 
her, is obtamed from the milky juice of several plants, 
which are natives of the torrid zone, and inhabit 
America, Africa, and the East Indies. The chief of 
these are the Siphonui elastvca {Ilevea tlatixca) of 
South America, the Pvcus dattica of the East 
Inches , three varieties of VaAea belongmg to Mada- 
gascar, and a Landdphia inhabiting the W. coast of 
Africa In its sohd state caoutchouc is of a close 
texture, of a light browu cxilour, or sometimes nearly 
white Its el^ticity is such that it can be stretched 
to a great extent , and, on removing the stretching 
force, it recxtvers its original dimensions. It becomes 
hard, but not brittle by cold. Its softness and pli- 
ancy are increased by heat Boiling water renders 
it so soft, that two shps, newly cut and presMd closely 
together, may be fir^y united By a greater heat 
it IB fused, and may, in that state, be applied, as 
proposed by Mr Aitkin, to the surface of steel ia-'i 
struments, which it will cover with a transparent 
film, that effectually ptreserves them from rust. After 
fusion it remains soft, and does not recover its origi- 
naJ properties It is insoluble in alcohol and in water, 
but when acted upon by ether, benzoL or bisnl^de 
of carbon, it swells op and appears to dissolve, lliis, 
however, is really a separation of the caoutciiouo into 
two parte, one soluble in the flnid, md the other insolu- 
ble By successive treatment with fresh portions of 
the solvent this soluble part can be removed, leaving 
the elastic tenadoos part behinA DiaMlved in 
naphtha, it is employed in waterproof doth 

Its beet solvent is a mixture of f pert aloohol and 
12 to 14 parts bisulphide of carbon. It is not acted 
on res^y by the alkalies, or by hydrochloric add, 
but it is attacked to a greater or leas extent by strong 
sulphuric and nitric adds. 

It was not unto about the year 1786 that tUs very 
extraordinary natural prodnetion waa mai^ hnown 
in Europe. Until lately the greater part ef the 
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fi ^ o u tn hoac imported into Europe came from South 
Aj&erioa; but now it ie brought in ooneidera^Je 
qtuuatitiee from the Eaat Indies, and also from Africa 
lOid Central America. The best quality comes from 
Para at the mouth of the Amazon , the next best is 
that brought from Madagascar It is obtained by 
m^lriTig incisions through the bark of the tree, 
chiefly in wet weather From the wounds thus 
form^ the juice flows abundantly It is of a mdky- 
white colour, and is conducted by a tube or leaf, 
supported by cla}". mto a vessel placed to receive it 
It is usually brought to Eurojie m the form of jiear- 
shaped bottles, vhich are formed by spreading the 
juice over a mould of clay, exposing it to a dense 
smoke, or to a fire, till it becomes so dry as not to 
stick to the fingers, when, by certain mstruments of 
iron or wood, it is ornamented on the outside with 
various figures This done, the clay in the inside is 
moistened with water, and picked out Caoutchouc 
was at first oul_y used to rub out pencil-marks, but 
its applications are now very numerous, and are m- 
creasmg every year One of the most important is 
for the insulation of the wires m the electric tele- 
graph Even before the end of last century it was 
used to render leather and other substances water- 
tight In %823 Macmtosh took out a patent for the 
waterproof materials prepared with ( £U)ut( houc 'vvhioh 
bear his name From its softness, elasticity, and mi- 
permeability to water, it is applied to the formation 
of catheters, bougies, and tubes for conveying gases 
These are formed by twistmg a slip of it round a rod, 
and causmg the edges to adhere by pressure, when 
softened by maceration m warm water It is also 
used for over-shoes, and its solution in oils forms a 
flexible varnish The wlcanization of caoutchouc 
enables it to be employed for a great number of pur- 
poses for which it is otherwise unfit The method of 
vulcanizing, first discovered m America by Good- 
ear, and afterwards mdependently, m England, 
y Hancock, consists in the combination of sulphur 
with caoutchouc at a certain temperature When a 
comparatively small quantity of sulphur is combined 
with caoutchouc it remains elastic, but is not so 
apt to dissolve or adhere to other substances as the 
pure caoutchouc, when exposed to heat When a 
greater quantity of sulphur is mtroduced the caou- 
tchouc becomes hard and homy, and goes under the 
name of ebonite or vulcanite . See Ebonite Gutta- 
percha is a similar substance to caoutchouc, and is 
often popularly confounded with it It has very 
little elasticity See Gutta-i’ERcua. 

CAP, the cover of the end or head of anything 
Caps were not worn by the Romans for many ages 
When either the rain or sun wae troublesome the 
lappet of the gown was thrown ovei the head , and 
hence all the ancient statues appear bareheaded, ex- 
cepting sometimes a wreath or the like The same 
usage prevailed among the Greeks, to whom, at least 
during the heroic age, caps were unknown. The sort 
of caps or covers of the head in use among the Ro- 
mans, on divers occasions, were the ptiro, pileiu, cu- 
galeruBf and paZholum, which are often con- 
founded by ancient as well as modem writers. The 
TOneral use of caps and hats is referred to the year 
1449. The first seen in Europe were used at the 
entry of Charles VII mto Rouen From that time 
they began to take the place of chaperom or hoods 
When the cap was of velvet they called it mortier, 
when of wool simply bonnet. None but kings, 
pj^oee, and knights were allowed to use the mortier. 
The cap was the head-drees of the clergy and gradu- 
al Faequin says that it was anciently a part of 
the hood worn by the people of the robe ; the skirts 
whereof being cat off, as an inoumbranoe, left the 
found oap an eai^ oommodious cover for the head ; 


I which cap, being afterwards assumed by the people, 

! those of the gown changed it for a square one, 
first invented oy a Frenchman called Patrouillet. 
He adds, that the giving of the cap to the stu- 
dents in the university was to denote that they 
had acquired full liberty, and were no longer subject 
to the rod of their superiors, in imitation of the 
ancient Romans, who gave a pileus or cap to their 
slaves, in the ceremony of making them free whence 
the proverb vocare sertos ad pileum hence, also, on 
medals, the cap is the symbol of Liberty, who is repre- 
sented holding a cap in the right hand by the point 

Cap of Maintcuunce, one of the ornaments of 
state earned before the sovereigns of England 
on the occasion of their coronation It is also 
applied to an ornament borne befoie the mayors of 
certain cities on state occaflions, and to a device m 
heraldry 

In shipbuilding cap is a siiuare piece of timl)er 
placed over the head or upi)er end of a iiuist, in whuh 
IS a round hole to receive the top or top-gallaut mast's 
which are thus kept stead} and firm 

CAPACITY, ISi'ECiFio Inductive, a term intio 
duced by Faraday, the discoverer of the property, to 
denote the relative powers or i a])acities of insulat- 
ing media, called by him dielectiies, for transmittmg 
electrostatic inductive influence \Vheu an electiified 
j body IS brought near to a non-electnfied combictor, 
an electric ilisturbauce takes place at the surfaci' of 
the latter, electricity of the kind opjiosite to th.it 
which the charged body possesses being attracted 
and the ojqiosite kind being repelled ^ This disturb- 
ance IS said to be due to induction (bee INDUCTION, 
Elfctuostaiic ) Faraday discoveicd that it de- 
pends for intensity on the nature of the insulating 
medium betw^een the two bodies, showing that, othei 
things remaining the same, the disturbance is greatei 
with some media than with others I'he view’ that 
I'araday took of induction was altogether opposed to 
that v\hi<h was held previous to the tmie of his in- 
vestigations, and which was evpressed by sjjeakiug 
of induction as action of electricity at a distance 
and by experiments on liquid insulators, and in other 
ways, he pioved that what was looked on as influ- 
ence at a distance is really an influence transmitted 
by means of the intermediate particles of the insu- 
lating substance The medium he termed the di- 
dectru He showed that the pai tides of the dielec- 
tric are in a polarized condition when it is exposed 
to electiic force (For a full exposition of Faraday’s 
theory of induction see Induction, Electrostatic.) 

In order to compare the mductive capacities of 
various substances, Faraday imwlo use of the fact 
that the cajiacity for electricity of a Leyden-jar de- 
pends on the inductive capacity of the insulator 
which separates the interior and extenor coatings 
He constructed two sphencal Leyden-jars precisely 
similar, so far as the conductors were concerned, but 
arranged so that the insulatmg medium might be 
vanea Having charged one of the jars he con- 
nected the other to it, the inside coatings together 
and likewise the outside coatings Part of the elec- 
tricity in the charged jar under these circumstancee 
passes into the uncharged jar, and the jais being 
identical in form, it is divided between the two jars 
m proportion to the inductive capacitiee d their re- 
spective insulators. By determining the quantity 
in each jar the inductive capacities of the insulatora 
are compsui^d, 

Faraday found that all the gasM he experhnented 
on have the same inductive capacity. He took com- 
mon air as the standard of reference, and found the 
following numbers to represent the specific inductlre 
oapaoitiei of the various subetanoeB oompared with* 
it;— 
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Air 1-00 Wax I'M 

Sparmaoati 146 Olau I'M 

Basin 1*70 Shell-lao 2M 

Pitch. 180 Sulphur S 24 


Later InvestigationB on specific indnctive capacity 
have been made with an arrangement called a plati- 
meter, devised by Sir William Thomson (Lord Kel- 
vin), and are far more accurate than any that could 
be made with Faraday’s apparatus 

CAPE BRETON, an island of North America, 
belongmg to Great Britain, situated in the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, separated from Nova Scotia by the 
Gut or Strait of Canso, from 1^ mile to 1 mile wide 
This island is about 110 miles in length, and from 
20 to 84 in breadth, and is intersected by a great 
number of oreeks and bays The chief inlet, called 
the Bras d'Or, forms a sort of large lake, with many 
ramifications in the interior A canal now forms an 
outlet from it on the south-east The surface is 
rather rugged, and not ver 3 ' suitable for agriculture, 
but abounds m timber In the valleys there is ex- 
cellent pasture, and the coast abounds in fish Coal- 
mining 18 earned on, and coal timber, and fish are ex- 
ported. The island was first colonized bv the French, 
but was ceded to the British in 1763 It was a 
separate colony from 1784 to 1819, when it w'os in- 
corporated into the province of Nova Scotia. It 
n<^w sends eight m^-mbers to its House of Assembly 
The chief towns are Svdney and Arichat Pop 
G891), 86,8.64, (190J ), 97.190. 

CAPE COAST CASTLE, a town and fort of 
Western Africa, on the Gulf of Guinea, in the 
British colony of the Gold Coast, lat. (light on fort) 
6“ 6' ‘24" N , Ion V 13' 38" w The fortress, which 
is laige and well built, stands on a rock close to the 
sea, and projects in bold relief from the surrounding 
dark green forests With exception of a few houses 
for Europeans, the town consists of straggling lines 
of mud huts, with clusters of palm-trees and an oc- 
casional tamarind attached It is a principal mart 
for native trade It is connected by telegraph 
with Accra (the capital), and by road with Prahsue 
Climate unhealthy; mean temperature, 78“ The 
principal exports are gold-dust, ivory, and palm oil 
It was taken possession of by the British govern- 
ment in 1843 Pop. (1891), 11,614 

CAPE COD, a noted cape and peninsula on the 
coast of Massachusetts, on the s side of Massachu- 
setts Bay, lat of the cape, 42° 6' N., Ion. 70° 14' w 
The peninsula is 65 miles in length and from 1 to 20 
in breadth, and is in the form of a man’s arm, bent 
inward both at the elbow and the wrist. Tliough 
mostly sandy and barren, it is nevertheless populous, 
and the inhabitants derive their subsistence chiefly 
from the sea. The cape was discovered in 1602 by 
Bartholomew Gosnold, who gave it its name from 
having taken a great quantity of ood-fish near it. 

CAPE COLONY, a British colony at the southern 
extremity of Africa, washed on the west, south, and 
east by the ocean, and havmg on the north and 
north-east the German territory of Great Namaqua- 
land, the British territory of Bechuanaland, the 
Orange River Colony, Basutoland (British), and the 
colony of Natal A considerable portion of the boun- 
dary on the north is formed by the Orange River. 
The colony extends about 450 miles from north to 
sonth and 600 from east to west; the ooast line is 
■bout 1800 miles. The area is 276,000 square mfles; 
tile pop, (1891), 1,676,000. The princip^ bays are 
St Hdeoa, Saldanha, Table, False, Walker, Mossel, 
Plett^berg, St. Francis, and Algoa Bays. In the 
interior almost every variety of soil and surface is 
found, b^ a great part of the oolony is arid and nn- 
Invtting in i^pearance. Several ranges of mountains, 

numing neariy parallel to the soathem ooMt ^ 


' country into suooesaive terraoee, rising as they 
into the interior, between which Ue beSts of feiiBo 
lan^ or vast treeless and barren-lookiiig plains* One 
of ^ese, called the Great Karoo, is 800 miles long 
and 100 broad, and presents a desolate appsaranoe, 
having a dry and often baked soili with smim shrubby 
plants scattered over it. Yet these plains make 
valuable sheep-walks, the flocks thriving exceedingly' 
well upon the scanty vegetation; and the soil, where 
water can be obtained by ooUeoting the rain, is 
generally very fertile. Large reservoirs have been 
constructed in many places, and permanent home- 
steads established where formerly flocks oould only 
be maintained for a month or six weeks at a time. 
The principal and furthest inland mountain terrace 
averages 6000 or 7000 feet in height, and commono- 
ing m Nama([ualand, runs eastward under the names 
of Roggeveld, Nieuwveld, Sneeuwbergen, Btormber- 
gen, &c , to the north-east frontier. The culminating 
point 18 the C’ompass Berg, over 8000 feet high. The 
Table Mountain at Cape Town is a stupendous mass 
of naked rock, rising almost perpendicularly, about 
358.5 feet m height The colony is deficient in rivers, 
though in this respect the eastern half is more 
favoured than the western The Orange River is 
the largest in this part of Africa, but is of little or 
no use for navigation Others are the Eliphants or 
Olifants River, flowing into the Atlantic; the 
Gauntz, Gamtoos, Great Fish, Sunday, and Great 
Kei, emptying themselves into the sea on the B. and 
8 K The climate is very healthy and g«i>*'rally 
pleasant, though in summer the heat is prett> gneat 
in some parts The mean temperature for the year 
at Cape Towm is about 62° The climate of the dry 
and elevated inland districts is considered remarkably 
suitable for persons with weak chests or of consump- 
tive tendenc}, and many have been attracted to toe 
colony on this account. 

Except along the coast line, especially the south- 
east coast district, where there are extensive forests, 
timber is scarce There are upwards of a hundred 
different kinds of woods, however; many of them 
extensively' employed for such purposes as house- 
building, wagon- making, furniture and oabinsli 
work With irrigation trees can be grown any- 
where The aloe and the myrtle grow to a great 
size The quadrupeds of the colony comprise the 
African elephant, still found in the forests of the 
south coast region, the buffalo, equally restricted in 
locality, the leopard, jackal, hyaena, numerous ante- 
lopes, baboon, aardvark, Ac Lions, at one time 
numerous, are not now to be met with in the oolony, 
nor 18 the giraffe The birds include vultures, eagl|i^ 
and other rapacious birds, the most remarkabte^of 
which IS the serpent- eater, pelicans, flamingoes, mid 
most important of all, the ostrich, now bred as a 
domestio animal for the sake of Its feathers, the 
feathers plucked from an adult bird In a season being 
sometimes worth £10 to£18. Gthernatlveanimalsare 
large snakes, the venomous cobra de oapello, and the 
scorpion. Along the coast whales ■■■(I seals abound, 
and salt and fresh water fish are plentiful T^e most 
valuable mineral product is diamonds; copper ore is 
largely exported , coal is mined, and iron ore, gold, 
amethysts, agates, &o , are found. 

In regard to the diamond industryi which is of 
^te recent origin, some partloolan most be given. 
The bulk of the diamonds that oome into the mar- 
ket of the world in the rou^ staite ore now obtained 
from the Gape Colony, ^^e great mining c en tre is 
Kimberley, in the far north oftbe oolony, about ten 
miles from the Vaal BJver, and near the frontier of 
the Orange River Colony. So far as is known fib 
first of the Sonth African diamonds was casually 
picked up in 1867, and soon after sevetul o th ew i 
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were found, including a fine large stone known 
as the 'Star of South Africa’. By the early part 
of 1870 BO many diamonds had been got that a 
rush of people to the diamond district began to 
take place, and the banks of the Vaal were soon 
covered with thousands of diggers At first the 
precious stones were found on or near the surface, 
but subsequently it was discovered that they were 
to be found deeper do\Mi, and latterly they have 
been obtained mau\ hundreds of feet below the sur- 
face, great open excavations having been made at 
the localities where the\ are plentiful The richest 
mine has been the Kimberley Mine, situated in the 
centre of the town of same name, which sprung up 
around it For the first hundred feet in depth the 
diamonds were found embedded m a soft friable 
\ellf)WiHh earth, below that the soil changed to a 
slaty- blue colour, and was of a firmer consistency, 
and the diggers then thought that the bottom of the 
mine had been reached It was soon discovered, 
however, that the blue ground yielded as many dia- 
monds as the yellow, if not more, and thi-s produc- 
tuity has still continued Another famous mine is 
the Ife Beer’s Mine Both these miriea have Melded 
a remarkable number of large stones, but a great 
many of the diamonds have been ‘ off -coloured’, that 
IS, yellow, spotted, or otherwise defective in water 
or lustre One of the hnest vet found in S Africa 
18 the ‘Porter Rhodes’, a beautiful stone weighing 
150 carats, and valued at £60,000 One much larger, 
a yellow stone, weighing 302 carats, was found in 
1884, and a still larger was found in De Beer's Mine 
in 1888j weighing 428^ carats The largest in the 
world, weighing 971 carats, but with a large flaw, 
was found m the Orange Free State in 1893 Al- 
though mining operations have been earned on at 
great expense, owing to the depths to which the 
workings have been sunk (some, 600 feet or more), 
the prohts of the companies which latterly have 
owned the mines have been something enormous 
The rough work has been done almost entiielv by 
the native Aincans, of whom ten or eleven thousand 
have been in employment in the mines at one time 
Very stringent regulations have had to be enforced 
to prevent theft of the precious stones, and also illicit 
dealing in stones unlawfully acquired 

The colony is bettei adapted for pasturage than for 
agriculture, but wheat, maize, and other cereals can be 
grown almost everywhere, the only drawback to then 
cultivation being the want of moisture in cei tain locali- 
ties and in certain seasons. In some years a surplus 
of grain is left for exportation , in others grain has 
to be imported All kinds of European vegetables 
and pot-herbs, and all the fruits of temperate climates, 
such as apples, pears, plums, peaches, melons, apri- 
cots, walnuts, almonds, oranges, limes, &c , thrive 
excellently, and fruits, dried and preserved, are ex- 
ported The vine is cultivated, and some excellent 
wines (notably those of Constantia) are made. The 
colony 18 said to be particularly well-suited for grape 
culture, and the vines produce heavier crops than 
are known almost anywhere else Viticulture it is 
believed is yet only in its infancy, though there are 
already over 90,000,000 vine-stocks. The colonial 
government has up to 1899 disposed of 128,000,000 
acres of land, the quantity remaining undisposed of 
being 49,664,000 acres Sheep-rearing is the most im- 
portant industry, and wool the chief export (although 
surpassed m value by diamonds). The amount of this 
article exported to the United Kingdom in 1899 was 
84,082,636 Iba. Most attention is now devoted to the 
breeding of pure merinoes, the consequence being a 
great improvement in the wool. Goats are also bred, 
both the native and the Angora, and theexportof goats’ 
wool or hair to Britain has increased from 102,670 


lbs. in 1868, to 12,948,674 lbs. in 1899. Cattle- 
breeding is earned on to some extent, especially 
along the coasts and in the eastern and northern 
districts. There are no manufactures of any import- 
ance, and consequently the imports of the colony con- 
sist largely of manufactured goods, chiefly from 
Britain The total imports in 1898-99 were of the 
value of £17,248,000; m 1882 they were £9,372,019, 
\\hile in 1871 their value was £3,107,838, the exports 
in 1898-99 amounted to £27,065,000, in 1871 to 
£3,585,996 The value of the gold exported in the 
year 1 898-99 was £17,265,000 . of diamonds, including 
those sent through the post-office, £4,5b6,000 The 
total value of the diamonds exported from 1867 to 
1898 was £88,000,000 The other exports of im- 
portance, besides wool, are ostrich feathers, copper 
ore, skins and hides The exports of merchandise 
to Great Britain in 1899 amounted to £9,33.5,028, 
the imports of British produce to £8,380,547 To 
facilitate the inland traffic numerous roads have 
been made (the total length within the colony 
proper amounting to 8000 miles), while 2700 miles 
of raihvay^ and 7500 miles of telegrajih have been 
opened liighthouses have been built round the 
coast, and harbour works constructeil 

The European inhabitants consist in part of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Irish sittlers and their descendants, 
but the majority arc of Dutch origin (see BoKRS), 
while there are also a considerable number of German 
origin The coloured jieojde are chiefly Hottentots, 
(’affres, Bechnaiias, Basutos, Grupias, lMala\s, and a 
mixed race, the offspring of black women and white 
fathers The lahtairers aie chieflvj^ottentotb and 
CaSres The prejudices and ill-feeling once subsist- 
ing between the different nationalities of which the 
population 18 made up are now fast disapjiearing 
Education is advancing, though it is not compulsory. 
The returns show a steady increase in the numbers 
of ibildren of all classes recemiig instruction For 
the higher education there are seven colleges, besides 
a university (at Cape Town) incorporated in 1873 
The colleges have each a staff of instructors in 
classics, mathematics, science, &c., but the university 
18 merely an examining and degree-conferring in- 
stitution The religious bodies in the colony with 
the greatest number of adherents are the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, the Church of England, the Metho- 
dists, Independents, and Presbyterians, m the order 
here given There is no Established Church The 
constitution formed under the acts passed in the 
years 1853, 1865, and 1872 rests the executive in 
the governor (who is also commander-in-chief of the 
forces) and an executive council or ministry composed 
of certain office-holders appointed by the crown. 
The legislative power is in the hands of a legislative 
council of twenty-three members, elected for seven 
years, over which the chief-justice presides ex officio, 
and a house of assembly of ninety-five members, 
elected for five years, representing the country dis- 
tricts and towns of the colony The public revenue 
for 1897-98 was £7,212,225; the expenditure, 
£8,431,398 , the pubhc debt amounts to about 
£30,000,000. The revenue is chiefly derived from 
railways, customs duties, and taxes. Much the greater 
portion of the debt represents money spent on the 
construction of railways. The coinage of the colony 
is the British, as are also the weights and measures, 
except that for land the morgen = acres is em- 
ployed. After Cape Town the chief towns are Port 
Elizabeth, Kimberley, and Graham’s Town. 

The Dutch, who had early fixed upon the Cape 
as a watering-place for their ships, first colonized it 
under Van Riebeek, in 1662. R^ucing the Hotten- 
tot inhabitants to slavery, or driving them beyond 
the mountains, they extended the Cape settlement 
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over a pretty large area. "Qut the colony was under 
the rule of the Dutch East India Company, and 
owing to their regulations made very slow progress 
It was captured by the British in 1796, restored at 
the Peace of Amieiia (1802), and again taken in 1806, 
Sir David Baird being sent at the head of an expe- 
dition to take possession of it, and so prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the French. I'Vom this 
time it has remained in the possession of Britain, to 
which it was formally assigned in 1816, along with 
Dutch Guiana,Holland receivingin return £6,O00 ,m 00 
It now began to advance in prosjionfy, but the pio- 
gress of the colony was greatly retaided by the 
Caffre wars of 1834, 18 46, and 1861 6,J, the reHull 
of the depredations of this wailike race Rubsi - 
quently tin area of the colony was gradually en 
larged by the annexation of surrounding districts 
The most important of tin se ann* xations were 
Britnli Caffraria (annexed 1^66), (4ii(pialand West 
(1876), Catfraii a proper or the 'JVanskiian distnc'ts 
(Transkei proper, (rrupialand East, and Tembuland), 
including nearly the whole of the region between tlu 
Kei and the Natal Border (1S76-S0), Pondoland 
(1894), and part of Bechuanaland (18'*6) A in<-st 
important event in the history of the colonv was the 
discovery of diamonds Its most n cent hi'-torN has i 
been connected with the war between Britain and the [ 
Boer republics See South Afuican Wah, Bokks I 
CAPE HAYTIEN, a seaport town of Hayti, sit- 
uated on the N coast, W’ltb one of the most secuie and 
convenient harbours in the island Pop about 16,000 
CAPE HOllN, the southern extremity of an 
island of the same name, forming the most soutlu rlv ; 
jioint of South America It is a precipitous head- I 
land, 60o to 600 feet high, and running far into the | 
sea Sailing vessels often encounter danger<»n8 tern- j 
pests in passing round the Horn , steamers generally I 
pass through the Straits of Magellan The cajtc ' 
was first doubled in 1616 bv the navigator Schoutcii, | 
a native of Hoorn, in Holland, whence its name 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, a celebrated promon- ' 
tory near the southern extremity of Africa, the ter- 
mination of a small peninsula extending south from 
Table Mountain, which overlook" Cape Town This 
peninsula forms the wt^st side of False Baj, in which 
IS safe anchorage for ships Bartholomew Diaz dis- 
covered it in 1487, and called it Cape of Storms, but 
John II changed the name to Cape of Good Hope 
It was first doubled by A^asco de Gama, in 1497 
CAPER Capers are the unopened flower- buds 
of a low shrulj {Ca]q)ari» ajnnosa) which grows from 
the crevices of rocks and w'alls, and among rubbish, 
in the southern parts of France, in Italy, and the 
Levant The stems of the caper-bush are trailing, 
and 2 or 8 feet long In the 8 of France the 
caper-bush is very common It grows wild upon 
the walls of Rome, Sienna, and Florence, and, when 
trained against a wall, flourishes even m the neigh- 
bourhood of Pans It was introduced into Great 
Britain as an exotic so early as 1596. Modern 
horticulturists are of opinion that, with caie, it 
might be raised in the open air in England, but this 
has never been accomplished to any practical ex- 
tent. It is cultivated on a large si^e between 
MarseUles and Toulon, and in many parts of Italy 
In the early part of summer it begins to flower, and 
the flowers continue successively to appear until the 
oommenoement of winter. The buds are picked 
every morning, before the petals are expanded; and 
as they are gathered they are put into vmegar and 
salt. When a sufficient quantity is collect^ they 
are distribnted, according to their size, into different 
v e ss el s, again put into vinegar, and then packed up 
for sale exportation. The smaUest capers are 
the deareet, simply from the reason that they are 


more troublesome to gather. This ptokle Is mueh 
used in sauce for boiled mutton. To persons unao- 
customed to it the taste of capers is unpleasantij 
sharp and bitter, but after a little while the palate 
becomes reconciled to it The flower-buds of the 
marsh - marigold ( CaUhapaZuitris) and nasturtiums are 
frequently pickled and eaten as a substitute foroapers. 
The bark of the root of the caper, cut into uioes 
and dried in small rolls or quills, is sometimes used 
in medicine as a dmrctio and in cases of obstruotion 
of the liver 

CAPERCAILZIE, or Cook op the Wood {Teirao 
urogaUus), the largest species of grouse, about 2 feet 
10 inches in length, and weighing from 9 to 12 Ibs. 
In the male the elongated feathers of the throat are 
black, the rest of the neck and head ashy black, the 
t'velnows red, the ins clear brown, and the bill nearly 
8 inches long, very strung, hook( d, and of a whitish 
hum colour The wings and shoulders are brown, 
sprinkled with small black dots, the breast variable 
tureen, the belly black with white spots, the rump and 
Hanks Mack with zig/ag lines of an ashy colour, and 
the tail feathers black, with some small white spots 
near their extremities The female, about one-third 
less than the male, is stnjied and spotted with red or 
bay, black and wdiite, and has the feathers of the bead 
nuldj, those of the breast deep red, and those of the 
tall ruddy with black stripes The nc^t 1« built on 
the giound, and contains from six to ton eggs of a 
reddish or yellowish brown, when hatched the young 
are fed upon insects The old birds feed Lhfefly on 
vegatnble substances, such as jumper and Hlbordei, 
and the leaves and buds of several trees. It abounda 
in the N of Asia, and is ooinmon m parts of Hua- 
sia and throughout Scandinavia It is also not un- 
freqiK nt in parts of Germany, and is found, though 
rarely, in Italy, France, and parts of the Alps. It 
was once common in the British islands, but lacterly 
la came extinct as a wild species Recently it baa 
been again introduced into the forests of the High- 
lands, though it forms a too large, too easy, and too 
tempting mark for the sportsman to be permitted to 
multiply It breeds in confinement, and seems 
capable of being domesticated It is excellent eating; 
and from the easy means of communication by steam 
with the north of Euroi>e is now often seen in British 
shops See illustration at Ornitholoot. 

CAPERNAUM, a tow-n in ancient Palestine, on 
the w or N w side of the Sea of Tiberias. This place 
18 famous in Christian history, because Jesus often 
visited It during the time of his ministry, and in its 
vicinity he delivered the sermon on the mount. 
Nothing of it now remains. 

CAPE ST VINCENT, the a w. point of Portu- 
gal, Ion 8' 68' w , lat 87" 3' N Noted for tfa« 
naval victory gained off it over a powerful Spanish 
fleet by Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl of St 
Vincent) on the 14th of February, 1797. 

CAPET, the name of the French race of kings, 
which has given 118 soverei^s to Europe, vix. 86 
kings of France, 22 kings of Portugal^ 11 of Nifiles 
and Sicily, 6 of Spain, 3 of Hungary, 8 eraj eron of 
Constantinople, 3 kings of Navarre, 17 dukeii of Bur- 
gundy, 12 dukes of Brittany, 2 dukes of Lorraine, tad 
4 dukes of Parma. The history of this royal race is, at 
the same time, the history of the rise aqid progrwof 
the French monarchy (See Fbaivob.V The fate of 
one of the most interesting oonntrlea and natlmis in 
Europe is connected with the name of Capet. Alter 
having been deprived of four thronee, sad again re- 
stored to them, this family stood fortii as the first and 
most ancient support of the European principle of 
political legitim^, that divine rij^t, which in this 
houM commenced with treason. Its ori|dn is renark- 
able. Pepin the Short, the father of CharleolagBe 
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Mid mayor of the palace under the Merovingian dy- 
naatj, hiad displaced that royal house, and usurped the 
throo* of the ancient kings of the Franks Aiter a 
space of 235 years his own descendants, the Carlovin- 
monarohs, experienced a similar fate. Under the 
Garlovingians, destitute alike of energy and wis- 
dom, Hugh the Great, duke of France (by which was 
then understood the Isle of France), Orleans, and 
Burgundy, exercised a power as unlimited as that of 
the mayor of the ])alace under the Merovingians 
On the death of Louis V , without children, m 987, 
his uncle Charles, duke of Lower Lorraine, laid 
ftlaim to the throne, which the Franks had sworn to 
preserve to the family of Charlemagne. The Fienoh 
nobility, disgusted at the German leanings of the 
CarlovingiauB, whose domains and inhueuce lay in 
the eastern provinces, preferred that a member of 
their own class, whose possessions were situated in 
the centre of the country, and whose power was so 
great as to outrival that of the old dynasty, should 
rule over them, and accordingly chose as their king 
Hugh, son of Hugh the Great, duke of France arnl 
count of Fans, and had the support of the churth 
in their favour The valiant Chailes of Tjorraiiie 
was surprised in Laon by the treacher\ of a bishop, 
and m^e prisoner. He died soon afterwards in 
[irison, and his son Ctho, duke of Tjower Ijorraine, 
died in 1006 Both his younger brothers diecl 
childless in (iermany Thus the race of (’apet was 
left m possession of the throne of France Ac- 
cording to some historians, Hugh Capet wels de- 
scended from a Saxon family He was married to a 
German pnncess, Adelaide, daughter of King Heniy 
I. of Germany (duke of Saxony) Hugh was crowmed 
at Rheims, and swore to preserve to the nation, and 
particularly to the powerful feudal nobility and 
clergy, all their existing privileges By his wise 
measures he gave permanence to his dynasty, which, 
next to the family of Guelph, is the oldest royal 
line at present existing (See Bourbon ) Hugh 
and the succeeding monarchs, till Louis VII , took 
the precaution to have their sucessors invested with 
the royal title dunng their own lifetime Thus 
Hugh had his son Robert crowned and anointed, 
his colleague, as early as Jan 1, 98b He aboli8h»"d 
by law the partition of the hereditary estates among 
the sons of the kings and forbade the alienation of 
the family domains The daughters of the kings 
were endowed from that time with money, and the 
appanage which was given to the princes of the blood 
returned to the crown m default of male heirs Both 
these principles where more fully confirmed by later 
laws. Thus Hugh Capet, by uniting his hereditary 
duchy, consisting of Pans, Isle de France, and Bur- 
gundy, inalienably with the crown, may be regarded 
as the founder of the French monarchy What he 
nad begun was completed by his Buccessors, particu- 
larly in the tunes of the Crusades, and by the estab- 
lishment of standing armies 

CAPE TOWN, capital of the Cape Colony, situ- 
ated in the midst of striking scenery, rather more 
than 30 miles from the Cape of Good Hope, at the 
head of Table Bay, which opens into the Atlantic 
on the north-west, and at the foot of Table Moun- 
tain It is regularly laid out and has some good 
Streep with well-built business premises and other 
buildings, and is furnished with most of the institu- 
tions and oonvenienoes of a European town (includ- 
ing tramways). The finest edifice is that which 
accommodates the legislature, a handsome structure 
of recent erection, another good edifice is that con- 
taining the public library (40,000 vols ) and museum, 
in the Roman -Corinthian style. The Standard Bank 
of S. Africa also occupies handsome premises. Other 
buildings are the government-house, the courts and 


government offices, the town-house, the gallery of fine 
arts, the railway-station, the poet-otfioe, the exchange,. 
&C. The best ecclesiastical building is the Roman 
Catholic* cathedral; there is also an English Epis- 
copal cathedral, and Dutch, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Independent, and Methodist churches There is a 
well-equipped college, the South African College, 
which trains students for the degrees of the Cape 
University, which is merely an examimng body. 
There are beautiful botanic or government gardens 
in the town, occupying 14 acres, and forming a hne 
promenade The Cape Observatory is a celebrated 
institution supported by imperial funds A railway 
runs from Cape Town into the interior of the colony, 
ctmnecting the town with the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal The port has been provided with a 
breakwater 3554 feet long, inside of which ships can 
safely ride at anchor protected from the north-west 
gales, and there are two docks 16 acres in area, an 
outer harbour of 62 acres, a large graving-dock, &c 
Pop in 1875, w'lth suburbs, 45,000, in 1891, 51,083; 
with closely ad]oining suburbs, 59,680 Tlie popu- 
lation 18 very mixed, a large number consisting of 
coloured people of negro or other African descent 
I About 14,000 are Malays, descendants of those who 
were brought from the Dutch East Indies They 
constitute the chief fishing and w’orking population 
of the town and euviioiis 

CAPE VFiBD, the extieme west point of Africa, 
l»etvveen the Senegal and the Gambia Fernandei'. 
the Portuguese navigator, discovered it in 1445 

CAPE VERD ISLANIiS, islands of Africa, in 
the Atlantic, so called from Cape /erd, opposite to 
which they are situated, 32U miles w Cape Verd, 
and between 15'^ and 18° N lat They belong to 
Portugal As to their number, some reckon ten, 
others fourteen or more, by giving the name of 
islands to those which are only rocks They are, 
in general mountainous The island of Fogo, one of 
the group, consists of one single mountain, a volcano, 
sometimes active, about 10 OdO feet above the level 
of the sea Some of the islands are very bare, m 
others the lower bills are covered with a beautiful 
verdure, as w'ell as the valleys between, but there is 
little water, except what is found in ponds and wells. 
Long droughts have sometimes occurred, even so as to 
cau-'C great loss of life 'J'he climate is hot and un- 
healthy m most of the islands The soil is, for the 
most part, not very fertile, nevertheless, some parta 
produce sugar, coffee, rice, maize, &c , wuth bananEis, 
lemons, oranges, citrons, grapes, and other fruits. The 
total pop amounts to about 110,000, of whom about 
7000 are of Portuguese blood, the rest being chiefly 
negroes The chief town is Porto Pray a on Sflo 
Thiago (Santiago), and Porto Grande on Sio Vicente 
is a coaling station for steamers. Salt is an export 
of importance Coffee, hides, and physic-nuts are 
also exported 

ClAPE WRATH, the north-western extremity of 
Scotland, in the county of Sutherland. It is a pyra- 
mid of gneiss rising to a height of 800 feet, on which 
is a lighthouse bearing a revolving light 400 feet 
above sea- level, showing a white and red light alter- 
nately, which can be seen 27 miles off, lat 58° 88" N.; 
Ion 4° 50' w. 

CAPIAS. A writ or process of capias is one 
whereby the sheriff is ordered to arrest the body of 
the defendant, either before judgment, to compel him 
to answer to a suit; and this was called a capiat ad re- 
spondendum; or after the judgment, to compel himi 
to satisfy the judgment, and this is oalled a capias 
ad satisfaciendum, commonly abbreviated ea. so. La 
case of injuries without force, the civil law, and origin- 
ally the common law, did not authorize the arrest oi 
the defendant before judgment, that is, the ^resi ta 
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anwer; and upon feudal principles, says Sir William 
Blackstone (3 Oom. 281), *‘the person of a feudatory 
was not liable to be attached for injuries merely 
civil, lest thereby the lord should be deprive<Pof his 
services”. The first writ of oapiaa ad respondendum, 
was given by act of Parliament in 1267, 62 Henry 
III. cap. xxin. sec 1, which provided that, “if bailiflFs, 
vvhioh ought to make account to their lords, do with- 
draw themselves, and have no lands nor tenements 
whereby they may be distrained, they shall be at- 
tached by their bodies, so that the sheriff shall cause 
them to come to make their account” This act ap- 
plied to a particular description of receivers, and sup- I 
posed them not only to be debtors, but also to have 
in their own hands the evidence of the amount of the 
debt, the production of which w'as one object of the 
process The statute of 13 Edward I cap. xi , passed 
in 1285, eighteen years after the former, extends this 
process to “all manner of receivers bound to yield 
account”, and provides “if thc\ be found in arrear- 
ages upon this account, their bodies shall be arrested, 
and by the testimony of the auditors, hIuiII be sent 
into the next jail, and be imprisoned in irons under 
safe custody, and remain in prison at their own cost 
until they have satisfied their master [the creditor] 
fully of their arnarages”. It would appear that 
the practice of an eating on mesne process, that is 
before judgment, to answer in civil suits, grew ouli 
of these statutes, for the subaecjuent statutes of 2.5 
Edward III cap xmi (a.d 1350), providing that 
such process shall be made in writ of debt, detinue 
of chattels, and taking of beasts, bj writ of capias, as 
18 used in writ of account” , and of 21 Henry VII 
cap IX. (ad 1503); evidently have reference to an 
arrest to antwer Formerl>, a writ upon which a 
suit was commenced was either a capias, distress, or 
summons, either the person of the defendant was 
seized, and (unless he was bailed) impiisoned until 
the trial, or his goods or lands were seized as a 
guarantee of his appearance to answer, and more 
often, in modem times, to obtain a hen to secure 
satisfaction of the judgment, or he was only sum- 
moned, that 18 , merely had ni.tice that a suit had 
been commenced before such a C(/urt, by such a 
plaintiff, and was t(» be heard at such a time The 
commencement of an action by summons is now the 
usual course of procedure, recent legislation, and 
especially the practical abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, having greatly restricted the use of writs 
of capias of any kind By the Debtors’ Act, 1869 
(32 and 33 Vict. cap Ixii ), the writ of capias ad 
sati^aoiendum is abolished, unless in cases in which 
the defendant can pay but will not The same act 
provides that when a plaintiff has good cause of 
action against a defendant to the amount of £,50 or 
upwards, and the defendant is about to quit England, 
and the absence of the defendant from England will 
materially prejudice the plaintiff m the prosecution 
of his action, a judge may order the defendant to be 
•arrested, unless, or until, security be found 

capillarity, in physios, the rise of a liqnid 
in tubes of very fine diameter to a greater height 
than the surface of the fluid in which such tubes are 
immersed; together with certain kindred phenomena 
If one end of a tube of this sort, open at both ends, 
be immersed in a fluid which adheres to glass, as 
water, the liquor within the tube will nse to a 
sensible height above the surface of that vrithout. 
This phenomenon is explained by the attraction which 
«xists between the glau and the fluid Snob liquids 
M do not adhere to glass (for example, quicksilver) 
do not rise in the tol^; on the contrary, they stand 
Idwer within than without it. The mutual action of 
ueelementaiy partidesof matter, of which capillarity 
w a noted instance, gives rise to phenomena as inter- 
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esting, and in certain eases as eusoepUble of being 
attached to theory by rigoroos mathematioal reason- 
ing, as the phenomena of universal gravitation, ^e 
ascent of liquids in capillary tubes enga«^ mnoh of 
the attention of experimental philosophers in the 
eighteenth oentuiy. Hauksbea found that the ascent 
I of the liquid does not depend in any way on the 
thioknesa of the tube, and that when two plates, 
forming any small angle with each other, are plunged 
vertically into a fluid, the fluid which rises il^tween 
them takes the form of an equilateral hypierbola; 
from which it followed that, in tu1>es of the same 
matter, the ascent of the liquid follows the inverse 
ratio of their interior diameters. In order to ex- 
plain these fa/'ts succeeding physicists seem to have 
agreed in assuming the existence of a cohesive force 
j among the particles of the lumid, an'] an adhesive 
force between the particles of tne lupiid and those of 
the tube But these attractive forces can only bo 
dehned by their relative intenaities at an equal dis- 
tance, and the law according to which they diminish 
us the distance is increased Now there are no data 
from which iither their relative intensities or the law 
of their variation can be determined, we are, there* 
fore, reduced to choose among a number of hypotheti- 
cal laws, all equally possible; and the explanation, 
of course, depends on the particular hypothesis we 
adopt, hence the theories of Cluiraut, Young, I Aplace, 
and Poisson 

Clairaut was the first who attemjited to reduce the 
phenomena of capillarity to thelawsof theequllib^tixi 
of fiuids, and exactly analysed all the forces that con- 
cur to elevate the liquid in a j^dass tube. He showed 
that the portion of the liquid which is elevated in 
I the tube above the exterior level is kept in equilibrium 
by the action of two forcpK, one of which is due to 
the attraction of the meniscus terminating the col- 
umn, and the other to the direct attraction of the 
tube on the molecules of the lujuid Clairaut, how- 
ever, regarded thiB last force as the principal one, and 
even supposed the attraction of the tube to extend 
as far as its axis , but this supposition is contrary to 
the nature of molecular forces, which extend only to 
insensible distances. The action of the tube has, in 
fact, no influenc^e on the elevation or depression of 
the contained liquid, excepting in so far as it deter- 
mines the angle under whioh the upper surface of the 
fluid intersects the sides of the tube. Netfleoting, 
therefore, this force as insensible, theps remains onW 
the action of the meniscus to support the weight of 
the elevated column. But though (Mairaut made an 
erroneous supposition respecting the nature of mole- 
cular action, and failed in the attempt to demonstrate 
from theory that the ascent of the liquid is inversely 
proportional to the diameter of the tube, he showed 
that a number of hypotheses regarding the law of 
attraction may be laid down, from any one of which 
that law of ascent may be deduced; and he demon- 
strated a very remarkable result, namely, that if the 
attraction of the matter of the tube on the fluid differs 
only by its intensity, or oo-efficient, from the attrac- 
tion of the fluid on itself, the fluid will rise abpTe the 
surrounding level when the first of these intensities 
exceeds half the second 

Young referred the phenomena of oohesion to the 
joint operation of attractive and repul^ve foioes, 
which in the interior of fluids ezsotly each 

other, and assumed the repulsive force to increase in 
a higher ratio than the attractive when the mutual 
distances of the molecules are diminished. Fmm 
these considerations he was led to discover a vety 
important fact in ths theory of capillary action, 
namely, the invariability of the angle which tbs snr- 
face of the fluid makes with the sides of the tube. 

Laplace published his theory of a^Uary attrastioiti 
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in lB06.ukd 1807, in two supplementa to the M^cani- 
<ine O^este. Assuming the force of molecular action 
to extend only to imperceptible distances, he demon- 
strated that the form of the surface of the liquid is a 
principal cause of the capillary phenomena, and not 
a secondary effect, and determined the part of the 
phenomena which is due to the cohesive attraction of 
the molecules of the fluid to each other, as well as 
that which results from their adhesion to the mole- 
cules of the tube The separate consideration of the 
cohesive and adhesive forces leads to two equations, 
which comprehend the whole theory of capillarity — 
a general equation, common to all those points of the 
capillary surface of which the distance from the sides 
of the tube is greater than the radius of the sphere of 
molecular action, and a particular equation belonging 
to those points which are situated only at insensible 
distances from the surface of the tube, or are within 
the sphere of its action This last equation will 
obviously express the angle which the surface of the 
meniscus makes with the sides of the tube; an angle 
which, as it depends only on the nature of the tube 
ind that of the liquid, is constant and given in every 
case, the liquid and tube being supposed homogene- 
ous. Laplace further supposes, m the case of eleva- 
tion, that an infinitely thin film of the liquid first 
attaches itself to the sides of the tube, and thus forms 
an interior tube, which acts by its attraction alone to 
raise the column, and maintain it at a determinate 
height. The height of the column, consequently, 
depends on the cohesion and density of the liquid. 

Poisson reinvestigated the whole theory of capil- 
lary attraction Taking the most general case of 
the problem, he considers not merely the surface of a 
single liquid, but the surface formed by the contact 
of two liquids of different specific gravities, placed, 
the one above the other, in the same tube, and de- 
duces the two equations which determine the form of 
the separating surface, and the angle under which it 
intersects the sides of the tube These equations are 
in form the same as those of Laplace, but the definite 
integrals, which express the two constant quantities 
they include, are very different; and their numerical 
values would be so likewise, if these, instead of being 
determined experimentally, could be calculated a 
priori from the analytical expression This, how- 
ever, cannot be done without a knowledge of the law 
according to which the molecules of the liquid attract 
each other, as well as of that which regulates the 
action of the tube on the liquid In applying his 
general solution to the explanation of the principal 
phenomena of capillarity, he took occasion to correct 
some inaccuracies of Laplace The demonstration 
which Laplace had given of the invariability of the 
angle which the surface of the bquid makes with 
the sides of the tube was not altogether satisfactory, 
and he had even supposed that it changes its value 
when the liquid reaches the summit of the tube. 
Poisson demonstrated that the invariability of this 
angle will always be preserved, unless the curvature 
of the interior of the tube is infinitely great; or, in 
other words, unless its radius is infinitely small and 
of the same order of magnitude as the radius of the 
sphere of molecular action. Hence the angle cannot 
▼ary when the liquid reaches the summit of the tube; 
for, however small the radius of the tube may be, it 
is always incomparably greater than the radius of 
the sphere of molecular action. 

The molecular forces which cause the elevation or 
depression of a fluid in fine tubes give rise also to nu- 
merons other interesting capillary phenomena. These 
are displayed at the surface of separation of two liquids, 
or of a liquid and a gas; sometimes even three fluids 
may be brought into simultaneous contact, and the 
phenomena then presented are very remarkable. In 


the midst of a liquid, the molecular attractions at any 
point being similar in all directions, and thus counter- 
balancing each other, may easily remain unnoticed. 
It is when an abrupt change pr^uces want of sym- 
metry in some direction that they become observable. 
They give rise, at the surface of separation of two 
fluids, to resultant forces that act just as would a 
stretched film coutaming the fluid; and the variations 
in these resultant forces causing a corresponding appa- 
rent variation in the contractile force of this imaginary 
film, occasion the phenomena we are about to describe. 

The contractility of the film may be seen in the 
case of a little globule of mercury on a wooden table, 
or in the case of a soap-bubble The mercury, instead 
of spreading itself out over the wood, as it might be 
expected to do on account of the weight of its parts, 
18 gathered up into a little ball, just as if it were con- 
tained in an elastic bag Again, if a soap-bubble 
be blown with an ordinary tobacco-pipe, it may be 
shown, by bringing the mouth-piece near to a lighted 
candle, that the soap-bubble contracts wuth force 
enough to send a strong current of air backwards 
thiough the stem 

The surface contractility is measured by the force 
required to draw out a band of it of unit breadth, or 
rather to prevent such a band from contracting It 
has been .iscertaiiied that if we could cut out a band 
of the soap-and-W'ater film an inch broad, a force of 
about 6 grams would be sufficient to hold it stretched. 
As there are two surfaces of the soap film, it follows 
that the superficial contractile force of soap and water 
exposed to air is about S grains ^er iincoZ inch 

M Quinke, expei mien ting on ihis subject, found 
that the superficial tension for water is greater than 
for any other lupiid that he tried He determined 
the Buperhcial tension of various liquids in contact 
with air, water, and mercury 

When two liquids, whose superficial tensions m air 
are not the same, are put in contact, both being also 
111 contact with air, curious effects ensue Thus when 
a pure water surface is touched with a glass rod that 
has been wetted with any kind of oil, the surface 
tension at the point is ’"educed, and the oil, with very 
remarkable motions, sjtrea^s itself out on the surface 
of the water The w’ell-known motions of light par- 
ticles of camphor thrown on water are accounted for 
in the same way This may be beautifully shown by 
means of an experiment devised by^P^ofes8or James 
Thomson of Glasgow, who first gave an explanation 
of the phenomenon known as the ‘ tears of strong 
wine' Let a very well cleaned glass plate be laid 
on a sheet of white paper, and moistened all over 
with slightly-coloured water Then let a few very 
small drops of alcohol or spirits be thrown on the 
plate. The water film will be seen to draw away on 
all Bides from the points where the drops fall owing 
to the weakening of the superficial tension at these 
points. The ‘ tears of strong wine ’ are seen when 
wine, which contains water and alcohol, is allowed 
to evaporate in the air. The alcohol evaporates 
faster than the water, and as it does so the superficial 
tension increases. This occurs rapidly in the thin 
layer of wine that adheres to the sides of a wine- 
glass, and causes the film to be dragged from the 
places where the wine is strong to those where it is 
weak. Thus the film is seen to run np the sidee of 
the glass, and then to collect into drops, which run 
down the side again. 

Mr Tomlinson made interesting researches on the 
* cohesion figures of liquids’, that is, the figures 
which various liquids, such as essential oils, take when 
drops of them are let fall on a very pure surface of 
water. He made them a means of detecting impuri- 
ties in the essential oils. His researches will be 
found in the Philosophical Magadne 
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CAPILLARY VESSELS, the minute veesele in capital of a community, and alao of an individual, 
adiich the arteries terminate, and from which, m a which is eaaential to sucoeas m productive prooeesea. 
way not well understood, the veins commence. The And these can be commanded by any one in propor- 
distmction between the arteries and veins is, there- tion to the extent of his individ^ capital; if he 
fore, lost in these vessels The support of the solid, have credit, then his resources for production will 
and the formation of the fluid, parts of the system depend upon the capital of others — in other worda, 
take place especially m these venselfl that of the community to which he belongs. 

C.^ISTRANUS, Johannes, BO called from Capis- In considenng the aggregate capital of a ocan- 
trano, a small Neapolitan town of the Abruz/i, where mimity we may put out of the question all the debts 
he was bom in 13M6 He at first studied law, but m due from any of the members to others; for, whether 
hi^ thirtieth year, unpelled by a fancied \UBion, entered these he j^reat or small, — and they will vary aooord- 
the Franciscan order, and was soon distinguished by mg as the practice of giWng credit is more or less in 
the austerity of his manners, and a hery zeal against use, — still the ca})ital of the community will oonsist 
the numerous sects m Ital} The Popes Martin V , in its lands, buildings, shijia, machinery, materials 
Eugene IV , and Felix V , often emfiloyed him as on hand, implements , in short, in all those things 
legate and inquisitor m suppresaing the sect of the which hear a \alue in the market Provided the 
FraticeUi, who had spread widely over Naples and commumtv ow'es no debt abroad, these iVjll constitute 
the Papal States In 1444 he hec'ame Mctu'-general its aggregate rajiital, and, if its men ibers are indebted 
of the strict order of FranciH(.iU8 tailed Observants, abroad, we find its actual net cajiital, as in the case 
and m 1450 proceeded as legate to Oennany w'lth a of an mthvnlual, by deductmg the amount of ita 
view to suppress the Hussitob, and louse the (xermans i debts from the value of its {tossessions, without re- 
to a crusade against the lurks llis harangues m | ganling the debts due from some of its members to- 
favour of a crusade against the Turks failing to make | otheis 

much impression on the (German prmces he resolved ' Capital is distinguished into jloating or mmxtbU, 
to try their effect on the populace, and easily per- i and Jixfd, the former consisting of things that may 
Buaded great numbers to join him m mar(.hing against I be transferred by delivery of any kind from plaoe 
theTurks, who were advancing under Mohammed 11 , | to jtlace, the latter of land, houses, and other pro- 
and hail closely invested Belgiade, the key of Hungary, ptrty which must l>e taken delivery of lu the place 
with an army of 150,000 men At the instigation of j w'here they stand j;Vnother use of the distinction is 
Capistranus John Coivmus Hunnyadea furnished a 1 made to rejiresent the difference between the per- 
force of G0,00U, destroyed the Turkish fleet on the j manent jdant of a busmess and the current oapital 
Danube, and threw into Belgrade succours both of necessary to carry it on ( 'apital may thus b* aaid 
men and provisions On tins expedition Capistranus | to be fixed either when it is physically incapable of 
in person commanded the left wmg of the army, ' being moved, or when it is rendered immovable by the 
forced his way mto Belgrade, repulsed a general ]>ennaiient arrangemeut of its owner Thus one carry- 
assault by the Turks, and on the 6th August, 1456, mg on a flour-mill w^ants a floating or disposable capi- 
m conjunction with Hunnyades, signally defeated tal, over and abov e the cost of his works to be Invested 
the whole Turkish host His exertions, and the in wheat to be floured, and flour not yet disposed of 
pestilential atmosphere caused by the dead bodies This mstance illustrates what is meant by the float- 
lying unbuned aiound Belgrade, laid him on a sick- ing or disposable capital of a whole community be- 
bed, and he died m the same year m the Franciscan ing that movable excliangeahle stock of things on 
monastery at Block hand, over and above the fixtures emd apparatus of 

CAPITAL, m political economy, is the stock of production, mcluding lands, buildings, ships, work- 
valuable exchangeable commodities possessed by in- mg ammals, nil the implements of the arts, with 
dividuala or a community This is the usual and necessary food, clothing, and a stock of seed sufli- 
more limited meaumg of the term, for, m comparing cient for the time requisite for reproduction What 
the capital of one mdividual with that of another, w'e remams over these is the diH]K)Bable capital, and, in 
have m mind the amount of money for which the a flounshmg community, the disposable floating oapi- 
■tock of each can be exchanged The market value is ' tal is constantly invested in new fixed capit^, izn- 
in view In estunatmg the capital of any mdividual piemen ts and aj)])aratuH (»f production A declining 
we necessarily take into consideration the debts due community, on the uoutrary, consumes a part of ito 
to and from him, and many men of large capital are implement and ap}>aratuH of mdustry , or what is 


only possessed of claims upon others , their whole 
stock IB in the hands of others at mterest, and they 
have only promises for a certam amount of mone>, 
and actually possess neither lands nor goods to any 
considerable value, while others possess large quan- 
tities of both, and yet have little or no capital, since 
they owe in money the value of the greater part or 
the whole of their posseasions. Now it is jilam that 
no mdividual can undertake production, to any hirge 
extent, without an extensive stock. He must have 
land to cultivate, or matenals to work up, and mi- 
plements to work with Even a savage must have 
a capital, such as his hut, clothes, cooking utensils, 
food enough to support him until he can obtain a new 
supply, and implements, such as a hatchet, gun, 
canoe, fishing gear, to procure this supply. The first 
effort of industry is to supply the implements, ap- 
paratus, and machinery for his own employment, 
and as society and the arts advance, and the ofiera- 
tions of industry are extended, the implements a|>pa- 
ratns, machinery, and matenals requisite in conducting 
the prooeaees production must be proportionally 
■ooumolated; Mid these will oonstitate a part of thus 


in effect the same thing, it does nut repair and re- 
place the damage of use and decay The idea is 

held out lu many economical treatises that a oom- 
inunity cannot have a surplus capital , that is, it can- 
I nut have more cajutal than it can make use of in its 
coDHunq^tiou aiid i eproduction. As no grounds what- 
ever are given for this doctrine, it seems to be hardly 
entitled to a consideration , for the position is cer- 
tainly, at the first view, very improbslAe, since wa 
know very well that men may accumulate; t id why 
I they may not, in any jioesihle case, acciunulace a sur- 
I plus, does not ajiiiear by any plausible reaeon, a«d 
I whether such surjilus accumulation may be uae^ or 
u(it will depend entirely upon the kind articles of 
which such accumulation consists. If it oonskt in 
articles the value of which depends on the prices in 
foreign markets the excess may be of no value at 
all , for it may so depress tiie foreign prioee as to 
I countervail all the direct advantage arising from the 
cheaper supply, for a time, of the domestic AmiMid 
I Pirtitums capital genersUy means nothing more 
nor less than exoearive oredHa, which thr^ tha 
management and disposHioD of a great deal df pew- 
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pnty into the hands of pervoMs who are not able to 
nnswer for the risks of loss from its bad management, 
or other causes. A whole community, in the aggre* 
gate, can have fictitious capital only in case of its 
members having an excessive credit in a foreign 
country. But the members may, among themselves, 
have a fiotitiouB capital by too great facility of 
credits in their dealings with each other, and the 
fiction, in this case, is m their false promises of pay- 
ment 

CAPITAL, in geography, a city in which reside 
the highest authorities of a district, province, country, 
Ac. It would be difficult to determine w’hether the 
good or evil consequences of large capitals m modem 
Umes are greater, and such an examination would 
far exceed our limits , otherwise it would be very 
easy to point out, in every department of civilization, 
in science, social intercourse, politics, arts, &c., both 
salutary and pernicious effects, resulting from the 
influence of capitals It seems to us a matter of 
little doubt that it must be regarded as disadvan- 
tageous to any country if the capital by a dispropor- 
tionate superiority destroys the importance of the 
rest of the country, as we find to be the case vv'ith 
Pans, which, as has been often obaerv'ed, contains 
France In Germany the state of things w’aa long 
the reverse, there being no city which could boast of 
being the point of national concentration The con- 
setjuences have been very a<lvantageou8 to science, 
and somewhat disadvantageous to literature In 
politics this want of a central point has had melan- 
choly consequences for Germany London never 
exercised that degree of influence over England which 
Pons has over France , one reason of w'hich may be 
that the two most extensive institutions for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge are not seated in the metropolis 
The great increase of wealth and consequence which 
the capitals of large empires in Europe have acquired 
m modem times, by the introduction of the bureau 
system (which see), which has brought together in 
one place the different departments of admmistration, 
baa had much influence on military o|:)eration8, hav- 
ing made the capture of the capital now far more 
important than formerly — In the United States the 
word cajntal is not used officially, but, instead of it, 
the phr^e teat of government, W'hich is, in most cases, 
not the largest place of the state It is not here the 
place to discuss whether it would be more beneficial 
to the whole country if the seat of the general gov- 
ernment were in one of the largest cities of the 
United States As it is now, to use the w'ords of a 
traveller, ‘Washington must by no means be con- 
sidered as the capital of the nation, but only os the 
capital of governmental business It is a camp of 
busmess.’ 

CAPITAL, an architectural term derived from the 
Latin caput, and therefore capable of being applied 
in a general sense to the uppermost member of any 
part of a building, though usually restricted to the 
upper extremity of a column, the port resting imme- 
diately on the shaft. It is subjected to fixed rules, 
varying in its form, size, and ornaments, according to 
the order of architecture to which it belongs. 
CAPITAL OFFENCE. See Crime. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT The questions most 
commonly discussed by philosophers and jurists un- 
der this head are, 1, as to the right of governments 
to inflict the punishment of death ; 2, as to the ex- 
pedi^oy of such punishment ; 8, as to the crimes to 
which, U any, it may be most properly confined and 
limited ; 4, as to the manner in which it should be 
inflicted. A few words will be said on each of these 
points. 

1. As to the right of inflicting the punishment of 
^toath. This has been doubted by some distlngaiahed 


persons ; and the doubt is often the aooompaniment 
of a highly cultivated mind, inclined to the indul- 
gence of a romantic sensibility, and believing in hu- 
man perfectibility The nght of society to punish 
offences against its safety and good order vkll scarcely 
be doubted by any considerate person In a state of 
nature individuals have a right to guard themselves 
from injury, and to repel all aggressions by a force 
or precaution adequate to the object This results 
from the right of self-preservation If a person at- 
tempts to take away my life, I have, doubtless, a 
nght to pnitect myself agamst the attempt by all 
reasonable means If I caunot secure myself but by 
taking the life of the assailant, I have a right to take 
it It would otherwise follow that I must submit 
to a wrong, and lose my hfe rather than preserve it 
b\ the means adequate to maintain it. It cannot, 
then, be denied, that m a state of nature men may 
repel force by force, and may even justly take away 
life if necessary, to preserve their own When men 
enter society, the nght to protect themselves from 
injurj and to redress wrongs is transferred generally 
from the mdividuals to the community We say that 
it is generally so, because it must be obvious that m 
many cases the natural right of self-defence must 
remain If a robber attacks one on the highway, 
or attemj^ts to murder him, it is clear that he has a 
nght to repel the assault, and to take the life of the 
assailant, if necessary for his safety, smce society in 
such a case could not afford him any adequate and 
prompt rediess The necessity of instant relief, and 
of instant application of force, justifies the 'Ttct. and 
IS recognized m all civilized commumties When 
the nght of society is once admitted to punish for 
offences, it seems difficult to assign any limits to the 
exercise of that nght, short of what the exigencies 
of society require If a state ba \ e a nght to protect 
itself and its citizens in the enjoyment of its pnvilegee 
and its peace, it must have a nght to apply means 
a<lcquate to this object The object of human punish- 
ments IS, or may be, threefold, first, to reform the 
offender, secondly, to deter others from offending, 
and lastly, to secure the safety of the community, 
by depnving the offender of the power of doing mis- 
chief The first consideration rarely enters mto hu- 
man legislation, because of the inadequacy of our 
means to produce CTeac moral results by the infliction 
of punishment The two latter considerations enter 
largely into the theory and practice of legislation. 
WTio IS to be the judge in such cases? what is the 
ade(^uate punishment for any offence? Certainly, 
punishments ought not to oe inflicted which are 
utterly disproportionate to the offence, and beyond 
the exigencies of society. No government has a 
right to punish cruelly and wantonly, and from mere 
revenge, but still, the discretion must be vested 
somewhere, to say what shall be the degree of pun- 
ishment to be assigned to a particular offence. That 
discretion must be, from its nature, justly a part of 
the legislative power, and to be exercised according 
to the actual state of society It may, nay, it must 
be differently exercised in different ages and in dif- 
ferent oountries , for the same punishment which in 
one age or country may be sufficient to suppress an 
offence, or render it comparatively Imnnless, may, in 
another age or country, wholly fi^ of the effect If 
mild punishments fail of effect, more severe must be 
resorted to, if the offence be of a nature which idffeots 
society in its vital principles, ot safety, or interests.^ 
The very frequency of a crime must often furnish ft 
very stro^ ground for severe punishment, not only 
as it furnishes proof thf^ the present punishment m 
insufficient to deter men from committing it, but from 
the increased necessity of proteotLog society agidnat 
dangerous crimes. But it is often said that life is 
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the gift of God, and therefore it cannot justly be 
taken away, either by the party himself or another. 
If he cannot take it away, he cannot confer that power 
on others. But the fallacy of this ai^ument is obvi- 
ous Life is no more the gift of God than other per- 
sonal endowments or rights A man has, by the gift 
of God, a right to personal liberty and locomotion, as 
well as to life, to eat and drink and breathe at large, 
as w ell as to exist, yet no one doubts that, by way of 
punishment, he may be confined in a solitaiy cell, 
that he may be perpetually imprisoned or deprived of 
fre6 air, or compelled to live on l)iea(l and water In 
short, no one doubts that he may be lesti.tined in the 
exercise of any privileges or natural rights slioit of 
taking his life Yet the reasoning, if worth any- 
thing, extends to all these cases in an efjual degree 
If, by his crimes, a man may justly forfeit his pei- 
sonal rights, w’hy not his life'? But we have seen that 
it 18 not true, even m a state of nature, that a man’s 
life may not be taken aw-ay by another, if the neces- 
sity of the case requires it Why then may not so- 
ciety do the same, if its own safety requires it? Is 
the safety of one person more important than the 
safety of the w'hole community > Then, again, as to a 
man s inability^ to confer on others a rii^ht which he 
does not himself possess Suppose it is so, the con- 
ee(juence which is deduced from this does not, in fact, 
aiise Blackstone, indeed, in his (’ommentaries (4 
Comment 8), seems to deduce the right of society to 
punish capital offences, in certain cases (that is, m 
cases of vialu prohibits and not mala i/i sc), from the 
consent of the otfendeis The ^Marquis Beccaria, on 
the other hand, denies that any such consent can con- 
fer the right, and therefore objects to its evistenct 
But the notion of consent is, m neaily all cases, 
a mere theory, having no foundation in fact If a 
foreigner comes into a country and commits a crime 
at his hrst entrance, it is a very forced cmistructiou 
to say that he consents to be bound by its laws If 
a piiato commits pitacv, it is absurd to say that 
he consents to the right of all nations to punish 
him for it The true and rational ground on which 
the light rests is not the consent of the offender, but 
the right of eveiy society to protect its owm peace, 
and interests, aud property, and institutions, and the 
utter w’ant of any right m other persous to disturb, 
or destroy, or subtract them The right flows, not 
from consent, but from the legitimate institution of 
society If men have a right to form a society for 
mutu^ benefit and security , they have a right to pun- 
ish other persons w^ho would overthrow it There 
are many cases where a state authorizes life to be 
taken away, the lawfulness of which is not doubted 
No reasonable man doubts the right of a nation, m a 
just war, especially of self-defence, to repel force by 
force, and to take away the lives of its enemies. And 
this right IS not confined to repelhng present force, 
but it extends to precautionary mesiBures, which are 
necessary for the ultimate safety of the nation In 
such a war a nation may justly msist upon the sacri- 
fice of the lives of its own citizens, however innocent, 
for the purpose of ensuring its own safety. Accord- 
ingly, we find that all nations enrol militia and em- 
ploy troops for war, and reqmre them to hazard their 
lives for the preservation of the state In these cases 
life is freely sacrificed by the nation , and the laws 
enacted for such purposes are deemed just exercises 
of power. If BO, why may not life be taken away 
by wftj of punishment if the safety of society requires 
it 1 Ha nation may authorize, in war, the destruc- 
tion of thousands, why may it not authorize the de- 
etmetion of a single life, if self-preservation require 
it? The mistake, however, is in supposing that life 
cannot be taken away without the consent of the 
party. If the foregoing reasoning be correct, sudi 


consent is neither Bu{]|K>8ed nor necessary. In truth, 
the supposition of an original compact between all 
the persons who are subject to the regulations of a 
society, by their own free consent, as the necessary 
and proper basis on which all the rights of such so- 
ciety depend is at best a gratuitous supposition ; 
and it sometimes leads to very incorrect results. It 
may be added that the Scriptures most clearly re- 
cognize and justify the infliction of capital punish- 
ments in certain cases 

‘2 As to the expediency of oapitEil punishment. 
'Phis opens a wide field for discussion. Some able 
men who do not doubt the right, do still deny the 
exjiedieucv of indicting it It may be admitted that 
a wise legislature ought to be slow m affixing such a 
punishment to any but very enormous and dangerous 
crimes d'he frequency of a crime is not oLitself a 
sudicient reason for resorting to such a punuAitnent 
It should be a crime of great atrocity and danger to 
society, and which cannot otherwise be effectueJly 
gu.mkd against In affixing punishments to any 
otFence, we should consider what are the objects and ^ 
ends of piinihliincnt It !>' clear that capital punish- 
ment can have no effect m refoniiing the offender him- 
self 1 1 may have, and ordinal ily does hai e, the effect 
of deteinng others fiom committing a like offence; 
but still, human experience shows that even this pun- 
ishment, win u mflicted for binall offences, which ar^ 
easily jierpeti ated, and to w hicb there is great tenip^ * 
t.ition, does not always operate as an effectual terror. 
Men sometimes are hardened by the freipient Sfiec- 
tacles of capital iiunishments, and grow indifferent to 
them Familniritv deprives them of their horror 
The bloodiest codes are not those which have most ef- 
fectuallv su[)pres'-t d offences Besides, public opinion 
Lub great weight in producing the acquittal or con- 
demnation of offenders If a punishment be grossly 
disproportnmate to the offence, if it shock human 
feelings, there arises, insensibly, a sympathy for 
the victim, and a desire to screen him from punish- 
ment , BO that, as far as certainty of punishment 
operates to deter from crimes, the object of the 
legislature is often thus defeated It may be added 
that a leasonable doubt may fairly be entertained 
whether any societv can lawfully exercise the power 
of punishing beyond what the just exigencies of that 
society require On the other hand, a total abolition 
of capital puuishmentH would, in some cases at least, 
expetse society to the risk of deep and vital iniuriea 
A man who has committed muider deliberately has 
jiroved himself uuht for society, and regaidless of all 
the duties which belong to it The safety of society 
IS most effectually guarded by cutting him off from 
the power of doing further mischief. If his life be 
i nut taken away, the only other means left are oon- 
tinemeut for life or tranB[)ortation and exile for life. 
Neither of these is a perfect security against the 
commission of other crimes, and may not always be 
within the power of a nation without great inoon- 
venience and great ex[)enBe to itself. It is true that 
the latter punishments leave open the cha^^ of 
reform to the offender, which is indeed but too ofte|) 
a mere ilelusiou, but, on the other band, they greatly 
diminish the mlluence of another salutary prindpls^ 
the detemug of others from committing lilu crimes. 
It seems to us, therefore, that it is difficolt to main- 
tain the proposition that capital punishments are at 
all times and under all considerations inexpedient. 
It may rather be affirmed that in some cases they 
are ab^lutely indis^nsable to the safety and good 
order of society Some states have, however, en- 
tirely abolished capital punishment, as is the case in 
Holland, Boumania, Portugal, a certain number ol 
the Swiss cantons, and some states of the Amerioan 
Union. It was entiraly abolished in Switzerland In 
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1874, bnt » few years after, owing to the increase of 
marders, it was again made permissible. It was also 
for a time done away with in Austria and one or 
two of the United States. 

8. As to the cnmes to which capital punishments 
may most properly be limited From what has been 
already said it is plain that this must depend upon 
tile particular circumstances of e\erv age and nation, 
and much must be left to the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion on the part of the legislatuie As a general 
rule humanity forbids such punishnieiits to be applied 
to any but cnmes of verv great enormity and danger 
to individuals or the state If any (Times can be 
effectually Buj)pre88ed by moderate means, these ought 
oertamly to be hrst resorted to The experience, 
however, of most nations, if we may judge from the 
nature and extent of their ciiininal legislation, serins 
to dispro\e tlie opinion so often indulged by philan- 
thropists that capital punishments are wholly un- 
necessary The codes of most civili/ed nations 
used to abound with capital punishments That of | 
I (Ireat Britain long continued to be verv Kanguinary 
Blackstone, in his Commentaiies, admits that in hm 
time not less than one hundred and aixti/ erttrus 
were by the English law punishable with death 
Forgery w’as one of these up to the reign of William 
IV The only crimes for w’hich capital punishinent 
may now be inHicted, according to the law of England, 
are high treason anci murder The law lu Scotland 
18 substantially the same, a sentence of capital pun- 
ishment now being competent only in cases of treason, 
murder, and attempts to murder m certain cases In 
the code of the United States of Amenra nine crimes 
are so punishable, comprising treason, murder, arson, 
rape, piracy, robbery of the mail In several states 
of the Union still fevier crimes are geueially punish- 
able with death Beyond treason, muiJer, at son, 
piracy, highway robbeiy, burglar}, rape, and some 
other offences of great enormity, and of a kindred 
character, it is extremely questionable w'hetlier there 
can be necessity or expediency in applying so great a 
seventy Beccana, with his charai teristic humamtv 
and sagacity, hsis strongly urged, indeed, that the 
certainty of punishment is moie important to deter 
from crimes than the severity of it 

4 As to the manner of inflicting the punishment 
of death This has been different in different coun- 
tries, and in different stages of ciNilizatiun m the same 
countnes Barbarous nations are generally inclined 
to severe and vindictive punishments, and, where 
they punish with death, to aggravate it by prolong- 
ing the sufferings of the victim with ingenious devices 
in cruelty And even m civilized countries, m cases 
of a political nature, or of very great atrocity, the 
punishment has been sometimes inflicted with many 
homble accompaniments Tearing the criminal to 
pieces, piercing his breast with a pointed pole, pincb- 
mg to death with red-hot pincers, starving him to 
death, breaking his bmbs upon the wheel, pressing 
him to death in a slow and lingering manner, burn- 
ing him at the stake, crucifixion, sawing him to 
pieces, quartering him alive, exposing him to be torn 
to pieces by wild beasts, and other savage punish- 
ments, have been sometimes resorted to for the pur- 
poses of vengeance, or public example, or public 
terror. Compared wdth these, the infliction of death 
by drowning, by strangling, by poisoning, by bleed- 
ing, by beheading, by shooting, by hanging is a 
moderate punishment In modern times public opinion 
is strongly disposed to discountenance the punish- 
ment of death by any but simple means, and the 
Infliction of torture is almost universally reprobated. 
Even in governments where it is still countenanced 
by the laws it is rarely resorted to, and the sentence 
is remitted, by the policy of the government, 


beyond the simple infliction of death. In Prussia, 
where atrocious crimiDals were required by the penal 
code to be broken upon the wheel, the king latterly 
used alw'ays to issue an order to the executioner to 
strangle the criminal (which was done by a small 
cord not easily seen) before his limbs w'ere broken. 
So in the same country, where robbery, attended 
with destruction of life, was punished by burning 
alive, the fagots were so arranged as to form a kind 
of cell, in w bich the criminal w as suffocated by the 
fumes of sulphur, or othei means, before the flame 
could reach him Not only is torture now' abolished 
by (ivilized nations, but even the infliction of capital 
punishment in public has been given up by most of 
them In England, in high treason, the criminal is 
sentenced to be draw'n to the gallow's, to be hanged 
by the neck until he be dead, to have his head cut 
off, and his b()d\ divided into four parts, and these 
to be at the disjiosal of the crow'n But, generally, 
all the punishment is remitted by the crown, except 
I the hanging and beheading, and those too may be 
altogether remitted nccoiding to circumstances, lu 
other cases the punishment is now simply by hanging, 
oi, in the military and naval service, by shooting 
In Erance formerly the punishment of death was 
often inflicted by bieaking the criminal on the wheel 
The usual punishment now is beheading by the 
guillotine in lhad a kind of guillotine {fallschueit) 
was introduced into the Kingdom of Saxony, and it 
has since been adoj^ted as the means of execution in 
several other ( Jennan states In Austiia the general 
mode of punishment is by hanging In Prussia 
hanging is rareh inflicted, but the usual prmshmenb 
IB beheading with a heavy axe, the cnnnnars head 
being first tied to a block In one or two (Jennan 
states execution liy the sword still exists It should 
lie remarked, however, that in (Jerniany hanging has 
always been dei rued the most infamous sort of jmnish- 
inent, and the sentence has often been commuted 
for beheading bv the sword as a milder or less dis- 
honourable mode of jmnishment lu the United 
States of America hanging is the almost universal 
mode of capital punishinent, though electricity has 
recently been tried The constitution of the United 
States contains a provision against ‘cruel and unusual 
punishments ' In China murderers are cut to pieces, 
robbers not In llnssia the punishment of death 
has been frequently inflicted by the knout In 
Turkey straugliiig and sewing the criminal up in a 
bag, and throwing him into the sea, are common 
modes of punishment In the Homan code many 
sev ere and cruel punishments w'ere prescribed During 
the favoured times of the republic many of those 
were abolished or mitigated But again, under the 
emperors, they were revived with full seventy. In 
the ancient Grecian states the modes of punishment 
were also severe, and often cruel Whether the 
ancient Greek mode of capital punishment by taking 
poison at such hour as the condemned party should 
choose has ever been adopted in any modem nation 
we are unable to say. As far as we have been able 
to learn, it has never been m use among any Chnstian- 
people. 

Whether executions ought to be in public or in 
private has been a question much discussed, and upon 
which a great diversity of opinion exists among in- 
telligent statesmen. On the one hand, it is said that 
pubho speotacles of this sort have a tendency to 
brutalize and harden the people, or to make them 
indifferent to the punishment; and the courage and 
firmness with which the criminal often meets death 
have a tendency to awaken feelings of sympathy, 
and even of admiration, and to take away much of 
the horror of the offence, as well as of the punJah- 
{ ment On the other hand, it is said that the great 
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Influence of punishment, in deterring others from 
the like offence, cannot be obtained in any other way 
It Is the only means to brmg home to the mass of 
the people a salutary dread and warning , and it is 
a public admonition of the certainty of punishment 
following upon crimes. It is also added that all 
pumshments ought to be subjected to the public 
scrutiny, so that it may be known that all the law 
requires, and no more, has lieen done Smce 1868 
the law ot the United Xmgdoiu has required all 
executions to take place piiiately within the prison 
walls, and this system seems to ha\e given general 
satisfaction The same method is also practised m 
various other countries In 1870 a similar measure 
was jiroposed in the French assembly, but the wai 
prevented it bein^ pa-^sed and it is not yet law 

In England, the court before w^hich the trial is held 
declare'^ tlie sentence, and directs the execution of it 
In tlie touits of the United States there is a like 
authority , hut in the law s cjf many of the states 
there is a jirovision that the execution shall not take 
place except by a w^arrant from the governor, or 
other executive authority In cases of murder and 
other atrocious crimes the punishment m England 
is usually inflicted at a very short interval after the 
sentence In America there is usually allow^ed a 
very considerable interval, varying from one niontli 
to six months In Britain and America there lies 
no api)oal fiom the verdict of a jury and the sentence 
of a court, in capital cases In France there may be 
a review of it in the Court of Cassation In tier- 
many there is, in criminal as m civil cases, a right of 
appeal , hence, m that country, few' innocent persons 
have suffered cajntally smce the sixteenth century, 
and in England and America the very fact that the 
verdict and sentence are final jjroduces great caution 
and deliberation in the administration of criminal 
justice, and a strong leaning towards the p)risoner on 
trial Capital j)umslinieut cannot be inflicted, by 
the gener^ humanity of the laws of modern nations, 
upon persons w'ho are msane or who are pregnant, 
until the latter are delivered and the former become 
sane It is said that Frederick the Great reijuired 
all judgments of his courts, condemning persons to 
death, to he written on blue paper , thus he was con- 
stantly reminded^ of them as they lay on his table 
among other papers, from which they were readily 
distinguished He usually took a long time to con- 
sider such cases, and thus set an excellent example 
to sovereigns of their duty 

CAPITALS {majusrula), the large letters used in 
writing and printing, most commonly as the mitial 
letters of certain words, or of all words m certain 
positions, and distinguished from the small letters 
iminuscula) As among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, so also m the esu-ly part of the middle ages, 
aU books were written without any distinction m the 
kind of letters used ; but gradually the practice be- 
came common of beginning a book, subsequently, also, 
the chief divisions and sections of a book, with a large 
capital letter, usually illuminated and otherwise 
richly ornamented In legal or state documents of 
the thirteenth century capital letters are foimd dis- 
persed over the text, as the initial letters of proper 
names, and in the name of the Deity, and in the 
next century the same usage was followed in ordmary 
nianuscripts The practice, with regard to the use 
of capitals, varies in different countries Sentences 
and proper names begm almost universally with 
oapit^ but there are several other cases in which 
the usage is not so general In English there can- 
not be^said to be any invariable rule regulating their 
nse The first personal pronoun is always written 
and printed with a capital letter, and it is oommoai 
also t4» l>epn titles and the names of well-known 


public bodi^ sodetieB, institutiaQs, Ao., with oaptals. 
Formerly, it was a frequent practice to begm all 
substantives in English with a capital, which is still 
the rule in German. The Germans also begin all 
titles and pronouns of address with capitals, but not 
the first personal pronoun. One point in which the 
English practice differs from that of Germany, 
France, Italy, and other contmental countries, is m 
beginning aidjectives derived from proper names, 
such as Spanish, Italian, Ac, like proper names 
themselves, with capitals, such adjectives being 
pnnted in other countries entirely with small letters 

CAPITANATA See Foooia 

CAPITANIS, the hereditary chieftains of certain 
bands of Uhristian warriors who, about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, retired to the mountalm 
fastuessesof northern Greece, where they maintained 
a kind of independence of the Turkish government, 
and supported themselves by predatory incuraions 
on the neitjhbouriug provinces They were hence 
called Uejiktes, that is, robbers Ultimately, the^ 
Turkish government finihng that it was impossible to 
subdue these robber bauds, lut upon the plan of using 
them as a kind of police It took them into its pay, 
and required them m return to abstain from hostili- 
ties on their own j)art, and to provide for the security 
of the public roads against those klephtes who re- 
fused to submit to the Tuiks, and ^1 others 
practised robbery and violence But in spite of this 
agreement with the Turks, the armatoles had still in 
a great measure a common feeling with the klephtef*^ 
whom they w'ore ajqiomted to repiess, and still shared 
with them their violent hatred for the Turks Ac- 
cordingly. it was not an uncommon thmg for a capl- 
tam w'ho felt himself aggrieved or slighted by the 
Turkish government to go over with his band to the 
klephtes When the cry for independence arose in 
Greece, it was eagerly taken up e<iually by armatoles 
and klejdites, who now together lormed a numerous 
and powerful body, c<)iiHiBtiug of about 12,000 men; 
and from among the caj)itani8 most of the Greek 
generals of that i)onod arose , for example, Odysseus, 
Karatjujso, Marko liozzans, &c After the oouolu- 
sion of the war and the establishment of Greece as 
an mdejiendent state, these armaboles were a sub- 
ject of considerable embarrassment to the govern 
ment, and thv>se capitams wnth their bands who 
refused to enter the Greek army, for the moat part 
resumed their old calling of mountain robbers See 
Ahmatolic 

CAPITATION is applied to anything that con- 
cerns a number of persons mdividually. TTius a oapi- 
tation-tax is a tax imposed upon all the members of 
a state, each of whom has to pay his share, and is 
distinguished from taxes upon merchandise, Aa A 
capitation -grant lb a grant given to a number of per- 
sons, a certain amount bemg allowed for every indi- 
vidual among the number 

CAPITOL, now Campidoglio, the citadel of an- 
cient Rome, standing on the Capitoline 1 , the 
smallest of the seven hills of Rome, andently^U^ 
the Saturnine and the Tarpeian Rock. It was 
planned and said to have been begun by Tarquinins 
Friscus, but not completed till alter the expulsion 
of the kings. At the tune of the civil oommotions 
under Sulla it was burned down, and rebuilt 'by the 
senate It again suffered the same fate twice, and 
was restored by Vespasian and Domitian. The 
latter caused it to be built with great spleudonr, and 
instituted there the Capitoline games. Dionysios 
says the temple, with the exterior pillars, was 200 
feet long and 186 broad. The whole building oon- 
sisted of three temples, which were dedicated to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and s^Murated from 
one another by walls. In thp wide portloo trioxn- 
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phal banquets were given to the people. The statue | 
of Japiter, in the capitol, represented him sitting 
on a tbrone of ivory and gold, and consisted in the 
earliest times of clay painted red. Under Trajan, it 
was formed of gold. The roof of the temple was 
made of bronze : it wm gilded by Quintus Catulus 
The doors were of the same metal Splendour and 
expense were lavished upon the whole edifice On 
the pediment stood a chariot, drawn by four horses, 
at first of clay, and afterwards of gilded brass. The 
temple itself contained an immense quantity of the 
most magnificent presents The most important 
papers were preserved in it — The Capitoline hill 
consists of three parts, namely, the northern summit, 
now occupied by the church of Santa Maria in 
Arac«eli, the southern summit, crowned by the 
I’alazzo Caffarelli, now occupied b} the German 
ambassador; and the depression between these, m 
which iB now the Piazza del Campidoglio. The 
above church, which is approached from the north- 
west by a lofty flight of steps, is of great antiquity 
In 1888 the Franciscan monastery which was con- 
nected with it w'aa replaced by a large monument of 
Victor Emmanuel II The Piazza del Campidoglio 
was designed by Michael Angelo In its centre is 
a fine equestrian br»»n/e statue of Marcus Aurelius 
On the south-east side there is the Palazzo del Sena- 
tore, with a fine flight of steps erected by Michael 
Angelo. The Palace of the Conservatori (»ccupie8 
the south-west side of the square, and containe 
valuable collections in art and antiijuities Directly 
opposite IB the Capitoline Mu^ieuin, foundtd by In- 
nocent X. The southern summit of the hill is now 
called Monte Caprino, and on it, beside the Palazzo 
Caffarelli already mentioned, stands a hospital and 
a German archaeological institute — The name of 
capitol 18 also given to the edifice in Washington 
where Congress assembles Some of the states of 
North America also call their state-houses capitals 
CAPITOLINE GAMES, games held in ancient 
Rome in celebration of the deliverance of the city 
from the Gauls, and in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
to whom they ascribed the salvation of the capitol in 
the hour of danger They were instituted B c 387, 
after the departure of the Gauls 

CAPITULARY, a writing divided into heads or 
chapters (L capitula), especially a law or regal en- 
actment so divided into heads Laws known by this 
designation were promulgated by Childebert, Clo- 
thaire, Carloman, and Pepin, kings of France; but no 
sovereign seems to have put forth so many of them 
as the Emperor Charlemagne, who appears to have 
wished to effect, in a certain degree, a uniformity of 
law throughout his extensive dominions With this 
view It 18 supposed he added to the existing codes of 
feudal laws many other laws, divided or arranged 
under small chapters or heads, sometimes to ex- 
plain, sometimes to amend, and sometimes to re- 
concile or remove the differences between them 
These were generally promulgated in public assem- 
blies, composed of the sovereign and the chief men 
of the nation, both ecclesiastical and secular. They 
regulated equally the spiritual and temporal admini- 
stration of the kingdom, and the execution of them 
WM intrusted to the bishops, the courts, and the 
miesi rcqii, oflBcers called because they were sent 
by the French kings of the first and second race to 
dispense law and justice in the provinces Many 
copies of these capitularies were made, one of which 
was generally preserved in the royal archives The 
authority of the capitularies was very extensive. It 
prevailed in every kingdom under the dominion of 
the Franks, and was submitted to in many parts of 
Italy and Germany. The earliest collection of the 
capitularies is that of Ans^gise, abbot of Fontenelles. 


I It was adopted by Louis the Debonnaire and Charles 
the Bald, and was publicly approved of in many 
councils of France and Germany. But as Ans^gise 
bad omitted many capitularies in his collection, 
Benedict, the Levite or deacon of the church of 
Mentz, added three books to them. Each of the 
collections was considered to be authentic, and of 
course was appealed to os law. Subsequent addi- 
tions have been made to them. The best editions 
of them are those of Baluze (two vols Pans, 1677) 
and of Pertz in the Monumenta Germanise Historica 
(2iid div. vols 1 . and ii., Hanover, 1836-37). The 
capitularies remained in force in Italy longer than 
in Germany, and in France longer than in Italj. 
The incursions of the Normans, the intestine con- 
fusion and weakness of the government under the 
successors of Charlemngne, and above all the pub- 
lication of the epitome of canon law termed the 
Decretum of Gratian, about the year 1160, which 
totally superseded them in all religious concerns, 
put an end to their authority in France 

CAPITULATION formerly signihed a writing 
drawn up in heads, l)ut is now commonly used in 
militaiy language to signify the act of surrendering to 
an enemy' upon stipulated terms, in opposition to sur- 
render at discretion In the fifteenth century capitu- 
lations, as they w-ere called, were presented by the 
ecclesiastic al establishments in Germany to their 
newly chosen ahhols and bishops, who w'ere obliged 
to swear to observe them as law's and conditions for 
their future rule 'I’lie ecclesiastical electors ob- 
tained, after the fall of the Hohenstau^ipn family, 
ceitain advantageous pnjAnises from the new emper- 
ors, which were c'olled capitulations When Charles 
V. was proposed as emjieror, and it was apprehended, 
on account of his foreign education, that he would 
disregard the German constitution, he wsw obliged 
to make <»ath tliat he would not reside without the 
G«Tm.m Empire, nor appoint foreigners to office in 
the einjnie, Ac This was called his election capitu- 
lation. Such a Wahlrapitulation was afterwards 
presented to every new emperor as a fundamental 
law of the empire In this W'ay the authority of the 
German emperors was constantly more and more 
diiniiiished, so that at last it became merely nominal, 
since the electors, at tlie clioicc of every new emperor, 
made some new infringement on tKe imperial privi- 
Itges The Wahlcapitulatumen were acknowledged 
bargains, certainly unique in history. 

CAPNOMANCY, divination by smoke, one of 
the modes of divination resorted to by the ancients. 
'^I’hey used to burn vervain or some other sacred 
plant, and observe the form and direction which the 
smoke took in escaping, and from tliese circumstances 
they drew their auguries Sometimes the smoke of 
sacrifices was observed instead of that of vervain. 
When this smoke was thin and transparent, it was 
considered a good omen ; if, on the contrary, it was 
thick and opaque, the omen was bad. Another 
method of acquirmg a knowledge of the future by 
capnomancy was to throw the seeds of jasmine or 
poppy on burning coals, and to observe the smoke 
which rose from them. 

CAPO DTSTRIA (the ancient jEgida, later Jus- 
tinopoLig), a seaport of Austria, on the Gulf of 
Trieste, 9 miles b. of Trieste. It is connected with 
the mainland by a oanseway rather more than half 
a mile long. It is defended by an old fort now going 
to decay. It contains a cathedral, a lofty edifice, 
faced in the Venetian style with marble, and c6n- 
taining some fine paintings, sculptures, and ara- 
besques. It is the seat of a bishop, and has six 
monasteries and two nunneries, a gymnasium, seve- 
ral hospitals, and a penitentiary. There are manu- 
factories of soap, candles, leather, and sea-salt; and 
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there u also a considerable trade in wines, oil, and 
fish After the tenth century Capo d’Istna be- 
longed, alternately, to the Venetians and Genoese, 
till finally, in 1478, it succeeded in making itself in- 
dependent of the latter with the aid of the former 
Capo d’lstria now became the capital of Istna, and 
along with it c^e into the posBesaion of Austria m 
1816. Pop (1890). 8191. 

CAPO D’lSTE-IA, John Antony, Count op, 
Russian secretary of state, afterwards president of 
Greece, was bom at Corfu in 1776 or 1780 In 1809 
he entered the service of Russia and obtamed an 
appointment in the department of foreign affairs 
.(i^terwards he went with the Russian embassy to 
Vienna As imperial Russian plenipotentiary he 
subscribed the Treaty of Pans, Nov 20, 1815, and re- 
turned with his monarch to St Petersburg, where he 
took a very active part in the busmess of the council 
of state But as Russi i disapproved of the attempts 
of the Greeks, Count Capo d’lstna left the pubhc 
service m 1822, and retired as a private man to Ger- 
many and Switzerland, living chiefly at Geneva till 
the year 1827, when he was elected president of the 
(ireek Republic Whether from his attachment to 
Russian mterests, or from the jealousy and impa- 
tience of restraint of the chiefs, Capo dTstna speedily 
l>ecame extremely unpopular Several of these un- 
nil\ chiefs belonging to the islands and to the pro- 
vince of Mama at last, in the spnng of 1831, rose m 
open rebellion acramst him, demanding a convoca- 
tion of the national assembly, the estabhshraent of 
the liberty of the jiresSj^and the release of certain 
state pnsoners, especiall/Tif Petros Mauromichalis, 
one of their own number wdiom Cajio d’Tstiia bad 
arrested and imprisoned Capo d' Istna obtamed the 
aid of Russia, but before the insurrection could be 
(luelled he was assassinated by C'onstantme and 
George Mauromichalis, the brother and nephew of 
Petros Mauromichalis (('ct 9, 1831) 

CAPONIERE, or ( 'ai'ONNIERJI, in fortresses, a 
place which is covered against the fire of the enemy 
on the sides, sometimes also above, and serves for 
the connection of two works, or for maintaining an 
imiiortant fKJint In particular — 1, a passage secured 
by two parapets, in the form of glat is, which leads 
thniugh the dry ditch from one work to another , 
for instance, from the chief wall to the ravelin It 
danger is to be apprehended only from one side, and 
consequently only one parajiet is made, it is called a 
demi-caponniei e if it is covered above with hurdles 
or with- wood, it is called a coffer but this word is 
often used indifferently for ca}>onniere — 2 Small 
block -houses m the covered way, for its defence 
Coehom laid out similtir, but less useful works below 
the glacis, and Schamhorst proposes them, under the 
name of field-caponnieres, for the salient angles of 
field fortification 

CAPPADOCIA, in antiquity, one of the most 
important provinces in Asia, onco a famous kingdom; 
m its widest extent bounded w by Lycaonia, B by 
Cilicia and Syria, e by Armenia, and N by the Pon- 
tus Euxmus In the period of the Persian govern- 
ment Cappadocia comprehended all the country be- 
tween the Halys and Euphrates By the former 
river it was separated from Phrygia and Paphlago- 
oia, by the latter, from Armenia therefore the region 
afterwards called Pontug was comprehended in this 
territory. The Persians divided it, according to 
Strabo, into two satrapies, which bore the name of 
Cappadocia Magna, afterwards Cappadocia Proper, 
and Cappadocia Minor, afterward PontuM This 
division, however, was not always strictly observed. 
The Persian satraps governed, at a later time, under 
the title of kings, and sometimes made themselves 
^>>dependent At the time of the famous retreat of 


the 10,000 Greeks, both t^e Oappadoolas seem to 
have been under the rule of Mithridates, who had 
participated in the conspiracy of Cyrus the Younger, 
but retained his government and became, after the 
defeat of Cyrus, again dependent upon the kings of 
Persia Cappadoda Mama was a good grazing 
country, and also well adapted for the cultivation 
of grain, especially wheat, but wood was scarce. 
Mazaca, afterwards Caesareia, now Kaisariyeh, was 
the residence of the kings of Cappadocia The name 
of Leukosyri (White Syrians) is said by Strabo to 
have been applied to the Cappsulocians, as if to dis- 
tinguish them from the dark Syrians who dwelt to 
the E of Mount Amanus 

CAPPEL, a village in Switzerland, in the canton 
of Zurich, and 10 miles from the town of Zurich. Tt 
contains an old Cistercian convent, founded m 1186, 
and a simple monument erected in 1888 to the re- 
former Zw'ingle, who was killed, Oct 11, 1631, in a 
(ontest which took place near Cappel Pop. 600. 

CAPRARA, Giambattihta, a cardinal of the Ro« 
man Church, bom at Bologna in 1733. He studied 
theology, became vice-legate of Ravenna in 1768 under 
Benedict XIV., and m 1785 was sent by Pius VI. as 
nuncio to Vienna, to remonstrate with the Emperor 
Joseph on his conduct in relation to church matters. 
His remonstrance proved ineffectual, but in 1792 he 
was appointed a cardinal, shortly afterwards 
ber of the state counal, and in 1800 Bishop of Jest. 
In 1801 he went to Pans as legate of Pius VII ,*a4 
conducted the negotiations wdth the French Repubho 
w'lth so much success that in 1802 the first concordat 
w'as concluded Shortly after, he was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Milan, and m 1806 he crowned Napoleon 
king of Italy He latterly became blind, and med at 
Pans m 1810. 

CAPREA, or Caphe.®. See Capei 

C^APRERA, a small island m the N £ of Sardinia, 
and 8ej)aratc‘d from it by a narrow strait. It is 6 
miles long fioiu N to 8 , and 2 miles broad It is 
fertile, and produces both com and good pasture. It 
18 now well known as the ordinary residence of Gari- 
baldi, w'ho since 1854 possessed a dwelling-bouse on 
the island, along with a piece of ground which he 
farmed until his death here in 1882. 

CAPRI, an island in the Wautiful Gulf of Naples, 
w'hicb contributes not a httle to the charms of this 
fav ounte scene of nature Capri, 5 miles long and 2 
broad, lies at the entrance of the gulf, and oonsists 
of two moun tarns of limestone, remarkable for their 
picturesque Bhaj)e, and a w ell-cultivated valley. The 
inhabitants, amounting to 4600, are occupied in the 
production of od and wine, in fishing and in catching 
quails, which come in immense numbers from Africa 
to the shores of Italy Every spot on the island 
which can be made productive is cultivated. In fact, 
agriculture all around Naples is in the highest state 
of perfection. The town of Capri is the seat of a 
bishop, to whom all the quails belong. A high 
rock separates Capn from the little towiMiOf Ana- 
capri, 1600 feet high, which is leached by ,122 
steps cut in the rock. With the Romans C#pri ‘was 
called Capi-ece Augustus obtained it from ins Nea- 
pohtans in exchange for Ischia, and made it a pl|M3e 
of agreealile retreat, but never made use ctf ' It. 
Tibenus spent here the last seven yean of life in 
degrading voluptuousness and infamous omelty. The 
rums of his palaces are still extant, and other ruins 
are scattered over the island. The island of Capri is 
remarkable for several remarkable caverns or grot- 
toes in Its steep rocky coast. By far the most re- 
markable of these is unquestionj^ly the celebrated 
Orotta azzurra (Blue Grotto), which was discovered 
^ a singular accident in the summer of 1892, $h 
Englishman while bathing haring obeerred the open 
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in the rocks which forms the entrance to tlie grotto, 
and Bwnsn into it. It ^ets its name from the fact 
that, while tixe sun is Hmmn g outside, all the objects 
within the oavem — rocks, water, sand — are tinged 
with a beautifol blue colour, very soft and agreeable 
to the eye. The cavern is elliptical in form, measur- 
ing about 1200 or 1300 feet in circumference, its 
he^ht is considerable, and its roof and sides bristle 
wiui stalactites The blue colour witlim the grotto 
is supposed to be caused by the refraction of the rays 
of light in passing through the water before entering 
the cave The blue rays, with those next to them, 
the violet and the mdigo, l>eiiig the most refrangible, 
are the only rays that are admitted, the others — red, 
orange, &c , being dispersed in the water In an- 
other part of the coast there is another grotto which 
exhibits phenomena precisely similar, except that the 
objects in this one are clothed wuth a green instead of 
a blue colour It h hence called the Grotta verde 
(Green Grotto) 

CAPRICCIO Caprice is the name ajipbed to a 
sort of musical com})o8ition, m which the composer 
follows the bent of his humour The capriicw may 
be used with propriety in jueces for exercise, m which 
the strangest and most dithcult figures may be intro- 
duced, if they are not at variance with the nature of 
the instrument or of the \<»ice 

CAPRICORN, 'I'Koric of See Tropics 

CAPRIFICATION, the name gi\en to a horti- 
cultural operation |>erformed by the ancients upon figs, 
with the view of hastening their maturity, and still 
practised in some districts of the Levant It consi-sts 
in suspending by threads abov^e the cultivated hgs 
branches of the wild fig covered ■v^^th a species of 
Cympa, a kind of small insects, which, coming out, 
spread themselves over the tree, and ooutractmg pol- 
len from the flowers, carry it mto the fruit, which 
they afterwards penetrate It has been sujijiosed 
that a fecundatory process thus takes place, but others 
maintain that the mere prickmg of tlie fruit by the 
Cynips 18 the sole cause of any niiemiig result thus 
obtained, and support their \iew' liy referring to a 
similar effect f re<iueutly produced m ordinal y oi chai ds, 
the fruit pierced by the larvae of insects being usually 
the hrst that ripens The jirocess cannot be of much 
practical value, as m all countries wliere figs grow 
they are obtained m perfection without the interven- 
tion of Cynips 

CAPSICIN IS the name given to two apparently 
different substances One described by Braconnot, 
obtained from chilly pepper, is an acrid oil or oleo- 
resin, of a reddish-brown coloui, the vapour of which 
excites snee^mg and coughmg It is probably a mix- 
ture of different bodies The other is a resiuoid 
substance obtained from cayenne pepper , it is browu 
with a golden tint, has the consistence of tar, an 
aromatic smell and pungent taste, and is used m 
Ajnenca as a powerful stimulant in influenza fever, 
incfigestion, and other disorders, and externally as a 
rubefacient Quite re3ently a volatile alkaloid has 
been obtained from chilly pepjier, by first removmg 
the acrid resin, then mali^g the fluid alkaline, and 
extracting with petroleum spirit On evaporating, 
a substance is got, with an odour like that of conia 
It is distinguished from coma and nicotine by a 
variety of reactions 
CAPSICUM See Cayenne Pepper 
CAPSTAN, in its general form on board ships, a 
strong upright column of timber, movable round a 
strong iron spindle, and having its upper extremity 
pieroed to receive bars or levers, for winding a rope 
round it to raise great weights, such as the anchors 
of a veesel, or to perform other work that requires 
groat ixiwer. It may be let down through the decks 
of a ship, BO that bars may be worked on two decks, 


and more room obtained for the men. The capstan 
bars are long pieces of wood of the best ash or hiokory, 
the ends of which are thrust into the square holes m 
the head of the capstan, so as to appear like the 
spokes of a wheel The capstan is turned by the 
men setting their hands and breast against these bars 
and walkmg round The capstan is kept from re- 
coiling by means of what are called pauls-^hort bars 
of iron which catch in projections or notches on the 
capstan Capstans are made in various ways, but 
they all act on the principle of the wheel and axle 

CAPSULE, in botany, a dry fruit oontaimng 
several seeds, sometimes a large number, and opening 
of itself by means of valves or pores when it comes 
to maturity According as it contams one, two, three 
or more cells, the capsule is called unilocular^ bilocu- 
lar, tiiloculai, &c , and vv'hen it has many cells it is 
called multilocular 

CAPTAIN This is one of those many words de- 
rived fiom the Latin of the middle ages, and now to 
be found m all the different idioms of Europe Cap- 
tain comes fiom the Ijatiii cajtitaneus, from caput^ 
head, and signified, first, a governor of a province, 
who m the first half of the middle ages was generally 
a military man Thus the word ca])tain soon came 
to ]>e used chiefly to denote a high, or rather the 
highest military officer Like many other words, how- 
ever, this has m the course of time lost much of its 
digmtv, and m military technology now signifies the 
conunaiider of a small body, a company, and m mari- 
time language the master of a vessel In t^e navy it 
indicates a specific rank, the captain beii.g distinc- 
tively the officer conimandinL; a war- vessel In the 
latter part of the middle ages, when armies weie not 
vet so regular] V divided and subdivided as at the 
present time, i aptains vs ere the commanders of thoise 
small bodies of w’hich the aimies consisted These 
vv'ere generallv collected by their commander, W'ho 
entered with lus company into the seriice where 
must pay or most booty could be obtained Tlie 
practice of carrying war b\ troops collected in this 
manner prevailed to the greatest extent in Italy, 
W'here the continual quarrels of the numerous small 
states afforded ample employment to the unsettled 
and the dissolute These companies play an im- 
portant paj-t m the history of the middle ages, parti - 
culai ly that of the two centuries preceding the refor- 
mation, and had a very important influence on the 
manners and morals of the south of Europe They 
are further interestmg to the student of history, be- 
cause they are so unlike anything at present existmg 

Captain, m modern armies, is the commander of a 
company of foot or a troop of horse In the British 
army he appoints the sergeants, corporals, and lance- 
corporals of his company — a right which belongs in 
other armies to the commander of the regiment. In 
the foot-guards the captains have the rank of lieuten- 
ant-colonels in the army 

Capi’ain, 111 the navy, an oflBcer commanding a 
ship of war. The naval captain is next in rank 
above the commander, and in Britain ranks with a 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, but after three years 
from the date of his commission he ranks with a 
full colonel. 

Post-captain, a title now abolished, formerly that 
of a British officer commanding any man-of-war, from 
a ship of the line down to a ship-rigged sloop. 

Captain -GENERAL, the commander- in-ohief of an 
army or of all the military forces of a country. In 
France it was an ancient title which conferred an 
almost unlimited power on the person who possessed 
it in the distriot where he commanded. But it never 
corresponded to that of generalissimo except in the 
case of the Duke of Savoy, in 1635, in the time of 
Louis XIIL The title is not m use at present, nor 
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would it agree with the existing organization of the 
administration. In Spain the rank of a captain- 
general corresponds with that of a marshal of France^ 
the captain-general having command of an army 
or army-corps. The title was also given to the 
head of a province m the Spanish colonies m 
South America, which were divided into viceroyalties 
and captain-generalships [oapitaniaa-generales) , thus 
Chill used to be a captain-generalship. The captains- 
general were not placed under the viceroys, but 
accountable only to the king through the council of 
the Indies. The captain -general of Venezuela, for 
instance, had no connection with the viceroy of 
New Granada. They decided, in the last instance, 
on all legislative, judicial, and military affairs, and 
presided in the real audiencia. The time during 
which these governors remained in power was limited 
to a few years, probably in order to prevent them 
from becoming too powerful The consequence was, 
that the colonies were oppressed the more to enrich 
the governors, for rich every one was when he left 
his efface 

Captain of a Meiichant Ship, he who has the 
direction of a ship, her crew, lading, &c. In small 
vessels he is more ordinarily called master, which 
indeed is the correct title 

CAPTION, in English law', signifies that part of a 
legal iiiblrument such as an indictment or commission, 
which states when, where, and by what authority it 
is executed. In Scotch law it signifies a warrant of 
imprisonment issued against a party to enforce an 
obligation, being now confined to a w'arrant strved 
upon a party w'ho has illegally retained ])apers in a 
lawsuit that had been bonow'od by him, and in- 
tended to compel the return of the papers 
C VPTUKE See Prize 

CAPUA, or Capoa, a city of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Caserta, 18 miles N of Naples, on the 
Voltnrno, which is crossed by a handsome bridge 
The district is very fertile, but somewhat unhealthy 
It IS the seat of an archbishopric, and is the piincipal 
fortress that covers the approach to Naples It has 
two magnificent gates, three principal streets, two 
handsome squares, and three public fountains The 
town is dirty and badly built The principal public 
buildings are the cathedral, with a cupola supported 
by eighteen columns, entirely modernized , the church 
of the Annunciation , the governor’s palace, the 
town-hall, a museum with many ancient works of 
art, 8ic Pop (1881), 13,623 

The ancient city was situated 2^ miles 8.E from the 
modern town, which was built fr«.m its ruins on the 
Bite of the ancient Casilinurn by the Lombards in the 
ninth century. The site is now occupied by a con- 
siderable town, called Santa-Maria-di-Capoa-Vetere. 
The ancient Capua, ime of the finest and most 
agreeable cities of Italy, was of such extent as to 
be compared to Rome and Carthage Hannibal 
wintered at ancient Capua after the battle of (’annee, 
and thus not only lost time, but also is commonly 
said to have rendered his army unfit to follow up 
the advantage he had gained. It was a favourite 
place of resort of the Romans, on account of its 
agreeable situation and its heathy climate; and 
many existing ruins attest its ancient splendour. In 
AD. 466 it was devastated by the Vandals under 
Genseric, and in 840 the Saracens completely de- 
stroyed it 

CAPUCHIN (or Capuoin) MONKEY, a name 
given to various species of South American monkeys 
of the genus Cehiu, forming the type of the family 
Oebidae. The short hair of their heads is so arranged 
that it has the appearance of a capuchin’s ^wl, 
hence the name. Their tails are long and prehensile. 
The species are all lively and sportive, and they 


are therefore frequently kept in a domesticated 
state. The general colour of the for is a golden 
olive, a whiter fur bordering the face in some Indi- 
viduals ; the face itself is ^most naked or slightly 
downy. The name is most frequently given to the 
Sai or Weeper Sapajou [CehuB Capuchinits), of Brazil, 
the Horned or Brown Sapajou {C. fcUudlvs), as well 
as to the Red- backed Saki {Pitheoia ohiroptea)^ a 
monkey belonging to an allied species. The Cebui 
apeJla is shown in plate at article Afb 

CAPUCHINS, monks of the order of St. Francis. 
See Franciscans 

CAPYBARA, Capivara, or Oarpinoho {Hydro- 
cluerus capyhara), a species of rodent, sometimes 
known by the name of the water-hog, and of the 
family Caviidse It attains the size of about a Wo- 
yoar-old hog. and has a very large and thick head, 
a cleft nose with strong whiskers on each side of it, 
small rounded oars, large black eyes, an upper jaw 
protruding considerably beyond the lower, a thick 
body covered with short, coarse, brown hair, and 
short legs, with long feet, which, being in a manner 
webbed, ht it for an aquatic life It has no talk 
It 18 common in several jiarts of South America, 
and particularly in Brazil. Its favourite food is 
sugar-cane, but it lives also partly on fish, which it 
catches somewhat in the manner of the otter When 
a female which has young ones takes to the %ater 
they are said to sit on her back See plate at 
Rodentia 

CARABINE, or Carbine, the name given to a 
short rifle, such as is earned by the British cavalry, 
artillery, and the Irish constabulary. The carabine 
of the British army, after having been a short Mar- 
tini-Henry iifle, 18 now a short Lee-Motford. The 
carabine when not in use is carried in a leather cose 
behind the right thigh of the mounted trooper. The 
name of Carabineers is given as an alternative title 
to the 6th Dragoon Guards, probably because they 
were the first regiment of cavalry to be armed with 
this weapon See Rifle 

CARABOB(>, a state of Venezuela, washed on 
the N by the Caribbean Sea, area, 2984 sq miles. 
The capital is Valencia, and the chief port Puerto 
Cabello Coffee, cacao, and sugar are cultivated. 
The village of Caraboho, 20 miles s w. of Valencia, 
was the scene of the battle fought June 24, 1821, 
which was decisive of the independence of Colombia. 
Caracas, La Guayra, Carthagena, Cumana, and all 
that portion of Venezuela which is dependent upon 
them, were permanently secured to the patriots by 
this victory. Pop (1 894), 210,665 

CARACAL {Fdis caraeal), a carnivorous mammal 
of the family Eelidte, closely allied to the lynx, but 
of rather smaller size It has the long legs and 
pencilled ears of the lynx, but its tail is longer, ita 
fur not BO close, and there is no ruff round the 
throat Its colour is some light shade of brown, 
with perhaps some white on the under-parta; but 
the backs of the ears are black, and thair insides 
white It 18 found sparingly in many parts of In/'ia, 
in south-western Asia, and in Africa. It feeda on 
gazelles, hares, deer, and various birda 

CAR AC ALL A, Marcus Aurelius Airrowufus, 
eldest son of the Emperor Sevems, was bom at 
Lyons, ad 188 He was originally named Basal- 
anus after his maternal grandfather, but when 
SeveruB gave himself out for the adopted son of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, he changed hia child’s 
name to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Caraoalla was 
a nickname given to him from a kind of Gaulish 
cloak which he wore. When his father died at York 
m 21 1, he was succeeded by Caracalla and hia brother 
Geta. The two brothers, from their earliest yeai% 
hated one another inveterately, and Caracalla eoon 
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TMolved to got rid of hia brother bj oaaslDg him to 
be aanaemated. After mesy nnsucoeesful attempts 
he{Motended to desire a reoonoiliation, aod re^juested 
hii mother to procure him an interview with his 
brother in private in her chamber Geta appeared, 
and was stabbed in his mother’s arms, a.d 212, by 
several centurions, Caracalla lending them his assis- 
tance. The prtetonan guards were prevailed upon, 
by nch donations, to proclaim Caracalla sole empe- 
ror, and to declare Geta an enemy to the state. The 
tyrant caused Geta’s children and friends to be put 
to death. (See Papinlanus.) He never afterwards 
was free from the agonies of remorse and an evil 
oonscience. His cainpaigns in Gaul, Germany, and 
elsewhere were all marked by equal cruelty and 
treachery. At Alexandria, whither he went to punihh 
the people of the city for ridiculing him, he devoted 
the inhabitants for several days and nights to plunder 
and butchery, and seated himself, in order to have a 
view of the bloody spectacle, on the top of the Temple 
of SerapU. Hia desire to triumph over the Parthians 
induced him to violate a peace that he had formerly 
concluded with them, under the pretence that their 
king Artabanus had refused him his daughter in 
marriage. Suddenly crossing the Euphrates he found 
the country undefended, ravaged it, captured Arbela, 
and dug up the sepulchres of the Parthian kings 
The Parthians retired beyond the Tigris and w^ere 
preparing to attack the Homans the following year 
with all their forces. When the senate received 
from him information of the submission of the 
East, they decreed him a triumph, and the surname 
Parthicus Being informed of the warlike prepar- 
ations of the Parthians, he prepared to renew the 
contest , but Macnnus, the pretorian prefect, W’hom 
he had offended, assassinated him, a d 217 Car- 
acalla erected at Rome some splendid monuments, 
magnificent baths, which bear hia name and a tri- 
umphal arch in commemoration of the achievements 
of Severus. 

CARACAS, a city of South America, the capital 
of the Republic of Venezuela It lies in a beautiful 
valley two or three miles wide and about fifteen 
long, and is surrounded by mountains eight or ten 
thousand feet in height The mountains separate 
it from the sea, which at its port La Guayra is 
about six miles distant in a straight line. The dis- 
tance by railway to La Guayra, however, is about 
twenty-three miles, owing to the circuitous route 
that had to be adopted for the line, which was very 
expensive to construct, and rises to a height of 3000 
feet. Caracas is regularly laid out, but the streets 
are seldom more than fifteen feet wide, though paved 
and well kept There are several lines of tramway, 
and cabs and hired carnages abound. Gas and the 
electric light are the chief lUuminants, and the 
telephone is in common use The dwellings as a 
rule are of one story, but many of the public build- 
ings are handsome, the university in particular, 
which contains a library open to the public. Other 
buildings of note are the houses of congress, the 
federal palace, the federal courts, the government 
offices, and the opera-house There are several good 
sqaares and pleasure-grounds, the finest of the latter 
consisting of a projecting spur of the mountains, 
several hundred feet high, which is terraced, and 
has a garden on the top, with a colossal statue of 
General Guzman Blanco. Bolivar, the bberator of 
Venezuela from the Spaniards, rests in a splendid 
tomb in a church used as a national pantheon ; and 
there is a colossal equestrian statue of him, as well 
as other monuments. Caracas is the largest town in 
Venezuela, and a considerable centre of trade, chiefly 
in cacao, tobacco, and coffee. Pop. (1891), 72,429. 
OARAOOI. SeeCARBACoi 


I CARACCIOLI, Francesco, bom at Naples in 
1762, was distinguished as a Neapolitan admiral, 
but entered the service of the Parthenopean Republic 
(winch see) set up by the French republicans in 
1799, and repelled a Sicilian English fleet. When 
Ruffo took Naples, Caraccioli was arrested, and 
being tried by court-martial was condemned to 
death, and hanged at the yard-arm of a Neapolitan 
frigate. The court-martial had been ordered by 
Nelson, to whom the king had given command of 
the Neapolitan navy, and he has sometimes been 
blamed for bringing on a traitor liis well-earned fate 

CARACTACUS, a British king who resisted the 
advance of the Romans under Aulus Plautius and Os- 
tonus Scapula. He was a son of Cunohelin, king of the 
Trinobantes, and in a D 43, when Plautius landed, 
was at the head of the Catuvellauni Plautius and 
his lieutenant Vespasian who afterwards became 
emperor, defeated the Biitish foices under Caracta- 
cus on several occasions, the chief battle probabl} 
taking place about Wallingford When the Romans 
had pushed w'ell dow’n the Thames the Emperor 
Claudius arrived and took part in further military 
operations, but his stay was a vfcr\ short (»ne Car- 
attacus now established himself in South Wales 
among the Siluies, whence he took everv opportunity 
of harassing the Romans In a l). 47 Plautius was 
replaced by Ostonus Scapula, and that commander 
completely defeated Caractacus m u battli' some- 
where about Shropshire, probably at Caer Caradoc 
The wife, daughter, and brothers of t|;^e British 
leader w'eie captured, and Caractacus himoelf fled to 
the country of the Bngantea m the north, only to be 
delivered up by their queen Cartismandna into the 
hands of the Romans. He was taken to Rome and 
made to take part in a triumphal procession Here 
he w'as led before the Emiieror Claudius and an 
assembly of the people When he came to the seat 
of the emperor he stopped and addressed him, and 
so won upon him by his noble behaviour and pathetic 
Bjteech that he pardoned him. According to the 
Welsh Triads he lived four years longer, and hia 
children became Christians and introduced Christi- 
anity into Britain 

CARADOC SANDSTONE See Geology. 

CARAFFA, a celebrated Neapolitan family, which 
has produced several distinguished commanders and 
statesmen — Oliviero, born in 1406, was made 
a cardinal by Pope Paul II in 1467 Sixtus IV 
appointed him his legate to Alfonso of Nuples, and 
in 1472 made him admiral of his fleet against the 
Turks, from wdiom he captured Smyrna, and the 
port of Satalia in Asia Minor. He died at Rome in 
1511 — Carlo, born at Naples in 1517, served first 
in the Netherlands under the Spaniards, then entered 
the order of Malta, and w-as made a cardinal by his 
uncle Pope Paul IV , who, for his sake, stripped the 
Coloimas of their possessions This involved them 
in a war with Philip of Spain, but the result proved 
favourable to the Caraffa family. Paul IV. was 
succeeded by Pius IV , who was a bitter enemy of 
the Caraffsis, imprisoned them, and then caused the 
cardinal to be strangled in 1561. — Antonio, born 
at Naples in 1538, was maxle cardinal by Pius 
V , and intrusted with the superintendence of the 
congregation for the revision of the Bible, and an 
Exposition of the Canons of the Council of Trent 
Under Gregory XIII he became librarian of the 
Vatican, and died in 1691 He translated Theodo- 
ret’s Commentaries on the Psalms, and the Orations 
of Gregory Nazianzon from Greek into Latin. — 
Antonio, another member of the family, distin- 
guished himself in Hangary in the service of Anstria, 
but made himself universally hated by his cruelty. 
He died at Vienna in 1693. 
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CAKAITES, or OARiBANB. See Karaites. 

OARAMAN. See Kab am a r. 

CARAMANIA. Ses Karamania. 

CARAMEL. When sugar is gradually heated, it 
loses water and other substances, and is converted 
into a dark mass with a characteristic smell and taste. 
This IB crude caramel, which is used in cookery as a 
colouring and flavouring mgredient It is a jnixture 
of several bodies, of which three have been described 

Caramelane, a brown bitter body, soluble in water, 

Caramelene, a dark brown body, also soluble m water, 
and possessed of great tinctorial power , and Cara- 
meltn, a black substance, of mtense colounng power, 
which exists both in a soluble and insoluble modifi- 
cation 

CARANA RESIN, a kind of balsamic resin ob- 
tamed from the Isira Caranna on the Orinoco, and 
the Bursera acumiv/ita on the Antilles, two trees be- 
longing to the natural order Burseraceaj ^J'he resin 
IB frequently used in the countries m W'hicli it is ob- 
tained as a salve or plaster, and it is used as sui article 
of commerce rolled up in leaves, or contained m the 
cavities of bamboo canes It is of a brownish colour, 
and diffuses a very balsamic odour It was formerly 
used as an apjdication in case of wounds 

CARANJA, an island, w cosist Hindustan, be- 
tween Bombay and the mainland, lat 18" 53' N , 
Ion 73" K It IS 4 miles long and 2 broad, and is 
low and woody, excejitmg two remarkable hdls called 
(Ireat and Little Caianja Hills, the former near the 
H part of the island, the latter on the N Great 
Caronja is very conspicuous, bemg of a tabular form, 
with a stee]) declivity at eai h end 

CARAl'ACE, the name given to the uj)per part 
of the hard shell or case in w'hich reptiles belonging 
to the order of the Chelonia are inclosed, the low'er 
part bemg called plastron The same name is also 
given to the upper part of the shell of the Crustacea, 
and to the case mclomrnr (ertaiu of the Infusoria 

CARAT ih said to ha\e derived its name from 
qirrdf, which in Arabic sigmties the pod of a legum 
inouH plant, the seeds of winch have, from tune iin- 
memonal, been used m the East m weighing gold, 
because they never vary in w-eight when once dry 
It IS now a weight of 3^ troy grains, used in weigh- 
ing pearls and precious stones, and also serves to 
express the relative fineness of gold. Twenty -four 
carats being assumed as the standard of gold per- 
fectly free from alloy, every specimen, in proportion 
as it falls short of this purity, has a fineness of less 
than 24 carats — for example, if the alloy amounts to 
a sixth of the whole, it is 20 carats fine , or to a 
fourth, it b 18 carats fine 

CARAUSIUS, a Roman general, bom among the 
Menapii, m Gallia Belgica He was sent by the 
Emperor Mavimian to defend the Atlantic coasts 
against the Franks and Saxons; but bemg suspected 
of permitting those pirates to commit their ravages 
in order to increase his own plunder when he after- 
wards captured their vessels, and foreseeing that he 
was hkely to fall into disgrace, he landed in Britain 
and got himself proclaimed emperor by his legions 
(287 ad) In this province he was able to mamtain 
himself six years, when he was assassinated by one 
of his officers named AUectus (293 ad) 

CARAVACA, a town. Spam, m the province of 
Murda, and 48 miles w. by n. of the town of Mur- 
cia, i^pulation (1887), 15,053. It occupies the side 
of a crowned by an ancient castle, and overlooking 
the river Caravaca, here crossed by a stone bridge, 
is well built, and has a handsome town-house and 
church, the latter with a lofty tower and some good 
■culptnree and paintings Its trade is chiefly in cat- 
tle, grain, and manufactures of woollen and hempen 
foods, paper, soap, earthen and copper ware. 


CARAVAGGIO, a town and commune, Italy, 
Lombardy, 24 miles e. of Milan, on the Gera d’Addji^ 
with 5585 inhabitants. It is celebrated as the birth- 
place of the two great painten, Polidoro Caldara and 
Michel Angelo Merigi, both called da Caravci{fgio. 
It was formerly surrounded by walls and defended 
by a strong castle Its principal church has some 
good paintiugs. The commune is famous for its 
melons 

CARAVAGGIO See Caldara. 
CARAVAGGIO, Michel Angelo Ameriohi, 
Merigi da, a celebrated painter, bom at Caravaggio, 
in the Milanese, in 1509, was at first a journeyman 
mason, but soon applied himself to the study of 
painting, studied in Milan and Venice, and after- 
wards went to Rome, where he distinguished himself. 
He may be considered as the inventor of a manner 
which has had a crowd of imitators Hifl character- 
istic traits are vigour and truth of chiaroscuro, com 
bmed with excellent colouring He was fond of in- 
troducing broad and deep masses of shade, whereby 
a great effect is given to the light To aid him in 
producing this effect the room in which be worked 
was illuminated by a skylight, £md the walls were 
[tainted black He excelled in the painting of naked 
ligures His faults are ob\iou8 Narrow and ser- 
Mle imitation of nature was his highest “-mi. An- 
nibale C-aracci and Homemchmo were^ less 

distinguished than Caravaggio during their lives, but 
after their death were ranked higher, because, with- 
out neglecting colounng and the study of natrnw, 
tlie\ auned at correc'tnoss of design and dignity of 
conception His violent character involved him in 
many difficulties He died at Porto Ercole, 1609, 
in consecjuence of wounds received in a quarrel in 
which his violent nature had involved him The 
painteis who have mutated him most are Manfredi, 
Valentin, and Ribeira, called EspcujnoLet 

CARAVAN, or Kara van, a I’ersian word, used 
to denote large companies which travel together in 
Asia and Africa for the sake of security from rob- 
bers, having la view, pnncipally, trade or pilgrim- 
ages Such a comjiany often have more than 1000 
camels to carry their baggage and their goods. 
These walk m single hie, and the line is often 4 or 
5 miles long To avoid the exeeasive heat, they 
travel mostly early m the morning As every Mo- 
hammedan IS sui)poHed to visit the tomb of Moham- 
med once at least during his life, caravans of pil- 
grims go to Mecca every year from various places of 
meeting Of the various caravans which proceed to 
Mecca every year, the most important has always 
been the Syrian The place at which it meets is 
Damascus, and here the pilgnma and merchants 
assemble many weeks liefore the day of departure, 
which IS always fixed according to the season of the 
year m which the feast of Bairom occurs, the pil- 
grims reijuinng to be at Mecca on the day of the 
feast As these caravans serve mercantile as well as 
religious purposes, Mecca, on the arrival of cara- 
yans, resembles a great fair, and this fair u indeed 
the most important in all the East. The journey 
from Damascus to Mecca and back ocouples about 
four months The leader of such a caravan to Mecca, 
who comes with him some cannon for protetstlon, is 
called Emir-cl-Hadj (Prmoe of the Pilgrims). Try- 
ing caravans choose one of their own number for a 
le^er, whom they call Caravan Bcuki, Much in- 
fomiation on the subject of caravans is to be found 
m the travels of Niebuhr, who made many journeys 
with them, and describes them, as it is well known, 
minutely and faithfully. 

CARAVANSARI, in the East, a sort of inn, situ- 
ated in countries where there are no dries or vilUu^ 
for a considerable extent, to furnish travellen ^tb 
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% iheltor. Some of them are built with much aplen- 
donr, though they are generally unfumiohed, and the 
traveller is obliged to bnng with him not only hie 
bed and carpet, but also to carry all his provisions 
and necessaries along with him. In many, the hos- 
pitality is gratuitous. It is common for a pious Mo- 
hammedan to establish, during his life or by will, one 
or several of such caravansaries. This kind of be- 
nevolence IS considered peculiarly agreeable to the 
deity, and promotive of the eternal happiness of the 
founder, ^metimes persons are kept in these estab- 
bshments to show the way to the caravans for bome 
distance. See Khan. 

CARAVEL, formerly the name of different hinds 
of vessels; one used in Portugal of 100 to 150 tons 
burden, another a French fishing vessel used on the 
coasts of Normandy and Picardy of 10 to 15 tons, 
and a third a large Turkish ship of war 

CARAWAY (Carum carui), an umbelliferous bi- 
ennial plant, with a tapering fleshy root, a striated 
furrowed stem, and white or pinkish flowers. It 
produces a well-known seed used in confectioner}, 
and from which both a carminative oil is extracted 
and a spirit cordial distilled It is largely grow n in 
Essex and Kent, on strong and rich clays, and is 
sometimes sown with beans, but more uauall} with 
coriander and teazel, or coiiander alone. After the 
coriander, which is only a preparatory crop, has been 
removed, the plants of the caraway are singled out, 
and repeatedly hoed and cleaned It is cut about 
the beginning of July, and produces on an average 
about 8 ewts. per acre It is a favourite crop with 
the Dutch 

CARBERRY HILL, a rising ground m Mid-L(»- 
thian, about 7 miles to the b e of Edinburgh, between 
Musselburgh and Ormiston, where Mary, queen of 
Scots, surrendered herself to the confederate nobles 
of the kingdom, June 15, 1567, just before her con- 
finement in Loch Leven Castle. 

CARBOLIC ACID (Co HeO), Phknio Acid, Piik- 
NOL. This substance, discovered in 1834 by Runge, ib 
obtained chiefly from coal-tar, but it is found besides in 
the products of destructive distillation of a great num- 
ber of organic bodies, and it has been detected ready 
formed in some animal fluids. It is usually prepared 
from those portions of coal-tar which pass over, during 
rectification, between 300“ and 400° Fahr., by agitat- 
ing them well with potash or soda, which combines 
with the acid, washing with hot water, removing the 
oil which separates, and then neutralizing the alkaline 
fluid with a mineral acid. The carbolic acid, thus 
displaced, is washed with w'ater, dried over chloride 
of calcium, and repeatedly rectified, the portion boil- 
ing at 370° being preserved. When puie, carbolic 
acid forms long colourless needles, w hich melt about 
95° Fahr , at a higher temperature it catches fire and 
bums with a smoky flame. It is moderately soluble 
in water, and abundantly in alcohol and ether It 
has a characteristic smell and burning taste, it attacks 
the skin, and is a powerful poison. To the chemist 
phenol IB of great interest on account of its relation- 
ships, and the large number of derivatives which it 
forms. (See PiOKic Acid ) For surgical and sani- 
tary purposes it is of importance on account of its 
disinfecting and antiseptic properties. It is employed 
dissolved m glycerine, and in water, as a plaster, as 
a soap, as a powder, and as a specially prepared 
dressing for wounds Carbolic acid must not be 
confounded with creosote. 

CARBON. This is the name of the element 
which exists, more or less pure, in charcoal, coke, 
coal, and such bodies. It is very widely distributed, 
and is an essential constituent of the tissues of plants 
and animals. It also occurs in the mineral kingdom, 
chiefly as carbonic acid, which is either free, as in the 


atmosphere; or combined, as in limestone, dolomite, 
marble, and all the other carbonates. 

The element is capable of existing m three forms, 
in which its properties differ in almost every respect; 
they are the diamond, graphite or plumbago, and 
charcoal in all its varieties Carbon is therefore an 
instance of allotropy Further, as the crystals of 
the diamond and those of plumbago belong to differ- 
ent BvaCemy (see Crystal), carbon is (alle.l a dimor- 
phous body. 

1 The diamond 18 the purest form of carbon It has 
always been esteemed as the most valuable of the 
gemb„a8uperiority which it owes to its hardness, lustre, 
and high refractive power. Diamonds are or have 
been brought from India, from Brazil, and from South 
Africa Those of India used to be found pretty 
numerously in Golconda (Nizam’s Dominions), but 
few’ are now met w'lth Those of Brazil, discovered 
at the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
belong to the district of Serra-do-fno. Here they 
exist disseminated through a loose fenugmous sand- 
stone, or quite detached in a sandy soil, and in both 
cases are situated at no great depth below the sur- 
face In Brazil the conglomerate in which they 
exist is called cascalho, from w’hich they are ex- 
tracted by washing, in the same manner as gold 
The diamonds of South Africa are found chief} in 
the neighbourhood of the rivers Vaal and Orange, 
and have been known only in recent times, the first 
stone having been picked up in 1867, and others 
having soon followed ^'he fame of this discover} 
soon attracted man} diamond -seekeris' and the 
mines of Kimberle\ and neighbourhood have be 
come the chief source of diamonds at the present 
day (See Cape Colony) The diamond uniformly 
occurs crystallized, and presents a great variety- of 
forms, all of which yield readily to mechanical 
division parallel to the planes of the regular octa- 
hedron, which, therefore, is the form of the primary 
crystal, and under w'hich figure it is sometimes 
found in nature. The faces of its crystals are very 
frequently curved, so as to communicate to them a 
rounded appearance, and one form of it, with forty- 
eight rounded faces, becomes almost a sphere The 
faces of the or}stal8 aie often striated parallel to 
the edges of the octahedron, and they often exhibit 
also impresBions or indentations which are frequently 
of a triangular shape. Twin crystals are not un- 
common ‘Notwithstanding the ancient belief that 
a true diamond could bear the blow of a hammer, it 
18 rather a brittle stone, not only splitting along 
the cleavage-planes, but breaking elsewhere with a 
conchoidal fracture The hardness of the diamond 
is indicated as 10 on the mineralogical scale, but it 
is BO greatly superior to that of any other mineral 
that this 18 merely an arbitrary expression. Crystals 
from different localities vary considerably in degree 
of hardness, thus, lapidaries assert that Indian 
diamonds are harder than the Brazilian, and these 
again, harder than South African stones. The hard- 
ness may vary on different faces of a single crystal, 
and even in different directions on the same face ’ 
They are commonly limpid and colourless, or they 
may be of a yellowish, bluish, yellowish -brown, 
black-brown, Prussian blue, or rose red colour. The 
specific gravity of the diamond is 3 ‘5. From its 
hardness the diamond can be worn down only by 
rubbing one diamond against another, and is polished 
only by the finer diamond powder. The weight 
and consequently the value of diamonds, are esti- 
mated in carats, one of which is equal to four grains; 
and the price of one diamond compared with that 
of another of equal colour, transparency, and punty, 
is as the squares of the respective weights, although 
this does not hold good in regard to the heavier 
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stones, which are disposed of at prices inferior to 
their value by that computation As to the cutting 
of diamonds, their uses, &c , see Diamond. 

From the fact that transparent inflammable bodies 
refract light in a ratio greater than their densities, 
Sir Isaac Newton conjectured that the diamond might 
consist of an Unctuous matter coagulated The Flor- 
entine academicians had rendered its combustibility 
probable, by exposmg it to the solar rays of a power- 
ful burning-glass, and observing that it gradually 
■disappeared, or was consumed Subsequent experi- 
ments settled the question by proving that the dia- 
mond lost none of its weight when calcined out of 
contact with the air, but on the contrary, that it 
was dissipated wlien heated m contact with it 
It still remained, however, to be discovered what 
was the true nature of the diamond This was ac- 
complished by La\oisier, who inclosed diamonds in 
jars filled with atiiiosphenc air or oxygen gas, and 
after having caused them to disappear by the heat 
of a burning-glass, examined the air in the vessels 
He found it to exhibit precisely the same properties 
as the air which results from tlie combustion of char- 
coal Since tlien the diamond has been repeatedly 
burned m order to investigate its composition, and to 
fix the combining weight of cat bon It has thus 
been ascertained that the diamond is pure carbon, 
but that theie is sometimes a slight fixed residue, 
consisting of iron and silica, but whether or not ea- 
Hf ntial to the diamond is not quite certain The 
combining w'eiirht assigned to carbon from these ex- 
permients is 12 IVIorveau demonstrated the nature 
of the diamond b^ another kind of arrangement 
A diamond w'as inclosed in a cavit\ made in a piece 
of pure soft iron , a stopjier of the same metal waA 
diivcn into it, and the mass was put into a small 
crucible, which w’as covered, and this into a second, 
the space between them being filled w ith pure silicious 
sand The wdiole was exposed for some time to an 
intense beat When examined, the diamond had disap- 
peared, and the iron wuth which it had been in con- 
tact w'os converted mt(» steel Now steel is a com- 
pound of non and carbon, and as the cbamond was 
not visible, and as there was no source from which the 
carUm could have been obtained, the conclusion w’as 
unavoidal)le that the diamond was pure carbon Yet 
so different is this mineral from charcoal, that it was 
f(jr a time imagined that it contained some other ele- 
ment than carbon, but the numerous and delicate 
experiments of Sir H Davy, and several other che- 
mists, failed of detecting anythmg else in its comjK)- 
sition , and although there exists so great a difference 
between the diamond and charcoal m their external 
properties, they are now believed to be identical 
The diamond is therefore pure carbon, and differs 
from charcoal (leaving out of question its trifling im- 
purities) only in its external properties. 

2. Graphite, plumbago, or black-lead is the next 
purest form of carbon It is hardly so pure as dia- 
mond, for it contains sometimes as much as 5 pei 
cent, of foreign matter, chiefly iron and silica. It has 
a steel-gray or leaden colour, and metallic lustre, it 
is soft and makes a streak on paper, it is a good con- 
ductor of electricity. It occurs m two forms m one 
It crystallizes in the hexagonal system, in six-sided 
plates, and sometimes m masses; m the other it is 
amorphous, and is called plumbago It used to be 
obtained in quantity in Cumberland, but the supply 
frc^ that quarter is at present exhausted. It is got 
prindi^y hi Germany, the United States, and other 
omntriea. 

Besides these physical differences between it and 
the other forms of carbon, it is distinguished from 
them by yielding a crystalline acid when repeatedly 
treated with oxidizing agents. This substimoe is 


termed graphitic add, and how a consideration of 
its properties graphite has had assigned to it the 
number 83 as its combining weight See Gra- 
PHITB. 

Lastly, carbon in an amorphous state forms the diief 
constituent of all the vEineties of ooke, charcoal, and 
coal. In the whole of them, however, there are im- 
purities, generally earthy matter, which constitutes 
the ash, while in coal the carbon is combined with 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and probably other ele- 
ments See Coal 

Lampblack is charcoal in a state of minute division, 
and is prepared for the demands of trade from the 
dregs which remain after the eliquation of pitch, or 
else from small pieces of fir-wood, which are burned 
in furnaces of a peculiar construction, the smoke of 
which is made to pass through a long horiBuotal flue, 
terminating in a close, boarded chamber The roof 
of this chamber is made of coarse cloth, through 
which the current of air escaj>eB, while the or 

lam))black, remains behmd. —Coke is a j^culiar kind 
of charcoal, which remains in the retiirt after the 
heatmg of coal to j)rocure the cosd-gas. — Gas-ca/rhon 
18 a very hard variety of coke which collects when 
gaseous li\dro-carbou8 are heated in red-hot vessels 
It is a good conductor of electricity, and is used 
in certain fonne of the gah anic battery 

Bone-black, iiory-black, ov animal ob- 

tained from bones made red-bot in a covered cruci- 
ble, and consihtn of tbarroal mixed with the earthy 
matters of the bone It is used m vast quantitlfi 
by sugar refiners to decoloi ize the syrup pi eparatery 
to crystallizing the suga; as mentioned in the ar- 
ticle Bone Black 

Charcoal is ]>repared by idling billets of wood in a 
pyramidal form, vath vacuities between them for the 
admiHHion of air, covering them with earth, and setting 
fire to them. In consequence of the heat, part of 
the combustible substance is consumed, part is vola 
tilized, together with a jjortion of water, and there 
remains behind the carl)on of the wood, retaining 
the form of the ligneous tissue Another process 
consists in heating the wood in close vessels, by 
which the volatile parts are driven off, and a char- 
coal remains in the retorts, not so dense as that 
obtained by the other process When required pure, 
and in small quantities, for the purposes of the che- 
mist, it may bo obtained by immersing the wood in 
sand c<^uitained m a crucible exposed to heat. Ac 
cording to the experiments of Messrs Allenand Pepvs 
the weight of charcoal obtained from 100 parts of (Af- 
ferent woods was as follows — fir, 18 17, lignum vjtee, 
17 25, box, 20 25, beech, 16; oak, 17 40; mahogany, 
15 75 Wood charcoal, well prepared, is of a deep 
black colour, brittle and porous, tasteless and inodor- 
ous It IS infusible in any heat a furnace can raise; but 
by the mtense heat of a powerful galvanic apparatus 
it is hardened, and at length is volatilized, presenting 
a surface with a distmct appearance of having under- 
gone fusion The density of charcoal ft-eed 

from air is httle short of that of the diamond Itself, 
although its sjiecific gravity has usually been ''.con- 
sidered as low as 2 '00. Charcoal is insoluble in 
water, and is not affected by it at low temperatures, 
hence, wooden stakes which are to be immersed in 
water are often charred to preserve them. 

Owing to its peculiarly porous texture, charcoal 
poBseesee the property of absorbing a large quantity 
of air or other gases at common temperatures, and 
of yielding the greater part of them when heated It 
appears, from the researches of Sanssure, that differ- 
ent gases are absorbed by it in different proportions. 
He found that charcoal prepared from box-wood ab- 
sorbs, during the space of twenty -four or thlr^-iAr 
boors, of 
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Hjdroohlorio mM, 85 do 

Cubonto Mid, . 85 do 

Oxygen, ... 9 25 do. 

Hydrogen, . . 1 75 do. 

Chnrooal likewise absorbs the odoriferous and col- 
ouring principles of most animal and vegetable sub- 
stances Thus, all saline sulistances, which, from 
the adherence of vegetable or animal eictractive mat- 
ter, are of a brown colour, — as crude tartar, crude 
nitre, impure carbonate of ammonisk, and other salts, 
— may, after being digested tlu*ough the medium of 
water with charcoal, Ixi obtained white by a second 
crystallization Resins, gum-resins, assafcrtida, opi- 
um, balsams, essential oils, and many other sub- 
stances, even those that have the strongest smell, are 
rendered nearly inodorous when they are rubbed with 
charcoal and water, or when solutions of them m 
alcohol are macerated with the charcoal, or filtrated 
repeatedly through it A number of the vegetable 
tinctures and infusions also lose their colour, smell, 
and much of their taste by the same pnicess Com- 
mon vmegar, on being Ixiiled with charcoal jxiwder, 
liecomes colourless. Malt sjjirit, by distillation with 
charcoal, is freed from its disagreeable flaiour In 
the same maimer wines also become colourless, and 
distilled waters lose their odours Water which, 
from ha\ang been long keitt in wooden vessels, as 
during long voyages, has acquired an offensive smell, 
is deprived of it by filtration through charcoal powder, 
or even by agitation with it for a few minutes, 
especially when a few drops of sulphuric acid have 
also been added Hence, also, it has been found 
that by chamng the mside of casks for keeping w ater, 
it may be preserved a long time without sjioilmg 
t-harcoal can e\en remove or prevent the putres- 
cence of animal matter If a piece of flesh has be- 
come tainted, the taste and smell may in a great 
measure be removed by rubbing it with chaiooal 
powder; and it may be preseried fresh for some 
time by burying it m the same substance To jiro- 
duce these effects, howe\er, it is necessary that the 
charcoal should have been well calcined and newly 
prepared 

The uses of charcoal are extensive It is used as 
fuel m various arts, where a strong heat is required 
without smoke, and m various metallurgic opera- 
tions By cementation wath charcoal, iron is con- 
verted into steel It is used lu the manufacture of 
gunpowder . In its finer state of aggregation, under 
the form of ivory black, lampblack, &c , it is the 
basis of black paint, and mixed w ith fat oils and resin- 
ous matter, to give a due consistence, it forms the 
composition of printing ink 

Carbon can be made combine, directly or indi- 
rectly, with several of the elements With hydro- 
gen especially it forms a very large number of 
compounds, called hydro -car lions, whicli are possessed 
of the most diverse properties, chemical and physitjil 
It is a matter of some difhculty, however, to make 
hydrogen and carixm combine direct With oxygen, 
again, carbon forms only two compounds, but umon 
between the two elements is easily effected Thus, 
when charcoal is heated to a certain degree in the 
open air, or in oxygen gas, it takes fire, and burns 
with the production of an elastic vapour, which is 
commonly called carbonic acid got, or more strictly 
Cfflr6<Mitc anhydride. This gas is usually obtained, 
however, by other processes. It exists, combined 
with lime, in the different varieties of limestone, 
marble, and chalk; and if any of these substances be 
exposed to a strong heat, the carbonic acid is liberated 
and the lime remains An easier mode of obtaining 
the gas in quantity is to decompose the limestone 
with hydrochloric or nitric add 


From the experiment of the direct formation ol 
this anhydride, by the combustion of charcoal in 
oxygen gas, its composition has been determined to 
be 27*27 carbon and 72 72 oxygen Tennant illustrated 
its nature analytically, by passing the vapour of 
phosphorus over chall^ or the carlwnate of calcium 
heated to redness in a glass tube The phosphorus 
took oxygen from the carbonic anhydride, charcoal, in 
the form of a light, block powder, was deposited, 
and the phosphoric acid which was formed united 
with the lime 

Carhomc anhydride is a colourless gas which re- 
quires a pressure of thirty -eight atmosjiheres to con- 
dense it mto a iKpiid IW allowmg this bquid to 
evajxirate, part of it passes mto the state of solid car- 
bonic anhydride Its specific gravity compared with 
common air is 1 5277 It extinguishes the combus 
tion of ordinary sul cstauces, and is incapable of sup- 
porting the respiratKjii of animals, its presence, even 
in a moderate projiortion, being soon fatal An 
animal cannot live m air which contains sufficient 
carlionic acid gas to extinguish alighted candle, and 
hence the practical rule of letting down a burning 
taper mto old wells or pits befoie any one ventures 
to descend When an attempt is made to insjnre 
]>ure carbonic anhydride a violent spasm of the 
glottis takes place, which prevents the gas from 
entering the lungs If it be so much diluted with 
air as to admit of its passing the glottis, it then acts 
as a narcotic poison on tlie SNstem It is this gas 
w’hich s<i often proves destructive to jiersoiis sleejimg 
in a confined room with a pan of bummg*** diarcoal 

At the ordinary temj)erature and pressure water 
dissolves about an equal volume of carbonic acid gas, 
but it w’lll tals.e up much more if the pressure be 
increased Water and other liquids which have been 
charged with the gas under pressure lose this excess 
when the pressure is vMthdrawm The effervescence 
accompanying the ojiening of a bottle of beer, or 
soda w'ater, or champagaie, is due to escapmg car- 
bonic acid gas These beverages, as W'ell as carbonic 
acid water, ow^e [)art of their agreeable pungency 
to the acid , and the flatness which they a< (luire 
w'hen exposed to the air, and the mavvkishness of 
boiled water, is due t^) some extent to the loss of the 
dissolved gas Carbonic acid water has a slight acid 
reemtion, and has considerable solvent powers. On 
the addition to it of sutticient lime-w'ater a white 
precipitate of carbonate of calcium is produced 
'i’his precipitate is soluble in carlonic acid, but if the 
solution be boiled the excess of acid is expelled, and 
the carbonate of calcium is reprecipitated. This is 
the phenomenon usually observed when certain natural 
hard waters are boiled 

Carbonic acid gas occurs in great abundance m 
nature, both free and m combination, and it is pro- 
duced by a number of actions going on at the earth’s 
surface. Free, it exists uniformly diffused through 
the atmoBjihere to the extent of about four parts in 
ten thousand, and this proportion is found m air 
collected even at the tops of mountams and m 
balloons. There is a continual production of the gas 
going on by the combustion of fuel, by respiration 
(as can be showm by breathing for a short time mto 
lime-water), by fermentation, and by the decay of 
animal and vegetable matter In some localities, 
too, immense quantities of the gas are emitted from 
the ground, or from mineral springs or wells, aa 
in the Grotto del Cane, the Cave of Montioly. in 
Auvergne, in the valley of Wehr, in the Eifel, and 
at many other places. Yet notwithstemding the 
bulk of the atmosphere is so vast, and the gases 
diffuse so rapidly, that no change in the quantity in 
the atmosphere is perceptible, increase is furwer 
prevented by plimts, which in sunlight deoompcee 
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cftrbozilc acid, fixing tlie carbon in their tiggues and 
liberating oxygen. In combination with vanoue 
metals carbonic acid is an abundant substance. The 
compounds are called carbonates, and some of them, 
such as the carbonates of calcium and magnesium, 
form great rock masses, and occur in all countries 
and in all formations Other carbonates, though not 
BO widely distributed, are very valuable as ores of 
different metals , for example, malachite or car- 
bonate of copper; calamine or carbonate of zinc, 
witherite or carbonate of barium, carbonate of iron, 
which, mixed with clay, conatitutea clayband, and 
with clay and coaly matter blackband ironstone, and 
BO on Other carbonates, of the greatest importance 
in technology, are manufactured from native com- 
pounds — such as w'ashing soda from common salt, 
pearl ash from camallite, w’hite lead from metallic 
It ad The carbonates, with the exception of the 
alkaline carbonates, are insoluble in water, though 
some dissolve in carbonic acid water They are 
crystalline, and ore decomposed by treatment with 
an acid, and from most of them the acid is expelled 
by heating to a sufficiently high temperature In 
this w’ay limestone is converted into lime by burn- 
ing in a kiln 

ff'here is another gaseous compound of carbon with 
oxygen called rat home oxide, wdiicli is produced w'hen- 
e\er carbonic anhydride at a led heat is brought in 
contact with some substance which has a strong affin- 
ity for oxygen This ('ondition is fulfilled by igniting 
chalk, or any of the carbonates, with iron filings or 
charcoal 'The carbonate is reduced to its cau-itu 
state, and the caibonic anhydride is con\eited into 
carbonic oxide by Melding oxNgen to the iron or the 
charcoal When tlie first is used an oxide of iron is 
the product, W'hen charcoal is emjdoyed the charcoal 
itself is converted into carliomc oxide A more con- 
V enient method is to heat erj stals of oxalic acid wuth 
oil of vitnol When the oil of vitnol becomes hot, 
it withdraws the elements of w’ater from the oxalic 
acid, carbonic auhydnde and carbonic oxide are 
evolved, and are then separated by passing them 
through caustic potash or lime-water, which absorbs 
the anhydride, but allow’s the oxide to pass Its sjh*- 
cific gravity is 0 9721 It is colourless and insipid 
Lime-water does not absorb it, nor is its transparency 
affected by it When a light is applied to a jar of 
carbonic oxide, the gas takes fire, and bums calmly 
at Its surface, writh a lambent, blue flame, forming 
carbonic anhydride The same lambent, blue flame 
may be often seen on the toji of a bright coal tire 
It is not only incapable of supporting respiration, but 
is a very active poison, so that the presence of even 
small quantities of it in the air may be injurious 
The composition of carbonic oxide has been ascer- 
t.'uned by exploding 100 measures of the gas mixed 
wuth 50 of oxygen In this way 100 measures of 
carbonic anhydride are obtained, from which it can 
be shown that carbonic oxide contains just half the 
quantity of oxygen that carbonic anhydride contains 
By weight It consists of twelve parts of carbon and 
sixteen of oxygen in every twenty-eight parts; its for- 
mula is CO Carbonic oxide combines wdth chlorine, 
forming a substance called phosgene gas. 

CARBONARI {colliers, or rather cha/rcoal-humers), 
the name of a lar^ political secret society in Italy 
According to Botta’s Storia d'ltalia the republicans 
fled, under the reign of Joachim (Murat), to the re- 
csBses of the Abruzzj, inspired with an equal hatred 
ot l^e French and of FerdinancL They formed a 
secret confederacy, and called themselves carhoncun 
Theiir chief, Capobianoo, possessed great talents as 
nn orator. Their war-cry was ‘Revenge for the lamb 
by the wolf !’ which ws« meant to express 
their intention toavenge those who had been oppressed 


by tjnrants. Ferdinand and Caioline endeavoured to 
obtain their assistance against the French. Prince 
Molitemi, himself a republican at heart, was sent 
to them for this purpose. Count Orloff, in his work 
on Naples, ascribes the foundation or revival of the 
Carbonari to Queen Caroline of Naples: others assert 
that Maghella, the former minister of police, gave 
this society its greatest importance. Maghella, a 
native Genoese, was mode minister of police In the 
time of the Ligurian Republic, and, after it was united 
with France, director of the tobacco monopoly. 
When Murat ascended the throne of Naples he 
employed him in the department of police, and, after 
the lapse of some tmie, appointed him minister. All 
his efforts w'ere directed to the union and independ- 
ence of Italy , and for this purpose he made use of 
the society of the Carbomin, which he rt'formed and 
extended In 1812 he urged his sovereign to make 
himself mdependent of Napoleon, and to raise the 
standard of liberty and independence in Italy. 
Murat w’as supixirted by the Carbonari (who desir^ 
a constitution) only during the short intervals in 
which it was hoped that he would act according to 
these suggefitions Jn the seijuel he informed his 
brother-m-law' Napoleon of the designs of Maghella, 
and deh\ercd hun, as a native Genoese, to France, 
where he lived for some time under the t-u^fcnntend- 
ence of the jiolice In 1815 he return* “(i tc ttaJy, 
and exerted his influence chiefly m the States of the 
Church, then occujued hy Murat After the expiil 
Sion of Murat by the Austrian armies he was 
carried to a Hungarian fortress, afterwards delivered 
to the King of Sardinia, ^i.-jiiisoned for a year in 
Fenestrclles, and then set at liberty The ntual of 
tin Cailioiiiui was talvcn from tin trade of the char- 
coal burner Cleanno the wood of wolves (opposi- 
tion to tyrannv ) was the hv ml lolic expression of their 
aim Bv tins they aie said to have meant at first 
onl\ d'livciaiice from joreign doiinmoii , but in 
later times demociaLieal and anti-monarclilcal priii- 
ei})leh sprang uj), which w’ere probably discussed 
ehiefly among tli- hiyhei degi ees of the order They 
c.ilUd one anotln r (/ootl rout^inH Those of the second 
dciriee w'crt* callerl Pi/tJatr/ot « aiiit, and the oath of 
admission was ‘Halted to all L\ rants’’ Of the third 
(hgiie, whose existtnc cannot lie doubted, little 
IS known There are even traces of a fourth degree. 
A general union of the order under a common head 
seems not to have been effected The separate socie- 
ties in the .small towns entered into a connection with 
each other, hut this union extended no further than 
the pioMiice The place of assembly was called the 
hut (harraca), the surrounding neighbourhood was 
called the wood, the mei ting itself w'as distinguished as 
the sale {vnidita) 'J’he confederation of all the huts 
of the province was called rtpuhlic, generally bear 
ing the ancient name of the province; for Inatance, 
the RejmUvc of West Lxu'ania, in Principato Citra, 
which oousisted of 182 huts, and had its seat at Ba- 
lerno; the East Lmanian Republic, in the jprovinoe 
of Basilicata, chief seat at Potenza ; the republics of 
Hirpinui, Daunia, &c The chief huts {alia vendjla) 
at Naples and at Salerno endeavoured to effect a 
general union of the order, at least for the kingdom ; 
but the attempt apjiears to have been tmsupoessfuL 
To what degree, however, the feelings of the nation 
were prepared for the object appears from the focti 
that the order, soon after its foundation, oontainea 
from 24,000 to 80,000 members, and Increased so 
rapidly, that it spread through all Italy. In 1820, 
in the month of March alone, about 660,000 new 
members are said to have been admitted. Whole 
cities joined it , tiie little town Landano, in Ahmeso 
Citra, in March, 1814, contained 1200 armed mere- 
beis. The clergy and the military, in partiotUac* 
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seem to hare thronged for admission The religious 
<duraoter of the order appears from its statutes 
‘Every carbonaro has the natural and inalienable 
rig^t to worahip the Almighty according to the dic- 
tates bill conscience ' Although the Carbonari and 
the freemasons agree in some of their forms, they are 
quite distinct societies After the suppression of the 
Neapolitan and Piedmontese revolution m 1821, the 
Carbonan, throughout Italy, were declared guilty of 
high treabou, and punished as such by the laws 
Meantime societies of a similar kmd had been formed 
in France, with which the Italian Carbonan amal- 
gamated , and Pans became the head-quarters of 
Carbonansm The organization took on more of a 
French character, and gradually alienated the sym- 
pathies of the Italian members, a number of whom 
dissolved connection iMth it, in order to form the 
party of ‘Young Italy ’ It is probable that the onl\ 
Carl^nan in Italy now are those discontented spints 
who wish to establish a republican government 
CARBONATES See Carbon 
CARBONIC ACID. See Carbon 
CARBONIC OXIDE See Carbon. 
CARBONIC SULPHIDE See Sulphur 
CARBONIFEROUS, meaning generally anything 
which contains, or is productive of coal, might, as a 
geological term, be apj)lied to a vast senes of strata, 
commencing with the Devonian system, in the schists 
of which beds of anthracite are sometimes found, and 
extending upwards, not only mto the oolite and chalk, 
where extensive beds of lignite are not uncommon, 
but to the turf beds resting on modern alluvium 
More projierly, however, geologists usually conhne 
the carboniferous system or formation to the strata 
m which all the more important seams of true coal 
are found, and which may therefoie be considered 
as commencing with the mountain limestone, and 
terminating with the tnas, or new led sandstone 
The total thickness has been estimated at about 3U00 
feet In the mountain limestone — so called from the 
mountain masses which it sometimes forms, i)artic- 
ularly in England — nch veins of lead are found, 
but the coal, though often in seams of considerable 
thickness, is generally of very inferior (piality, and 
therefore seldom worked, excej)t for inferior purposes, 
as the buniiiig of lime, or in districts where the ab- 
sence of better coal happens to give it a factitious 
value Even this coal is generally conhned to the 
upper part of the mountain limestone, and the true 
coal measures are not found till in ascending both it 
and a very coarse sandstone, sometimes quamed for 
millstones, and hence known by the name of mill- 
stone gnt, are passed The strata containing work- 
able coal contain it in numerous seams, of greater or 
less thickness, alternating with sandstones, shales, 
and limestones. Many of the shales abound wuth 
ironstone balls, from which several of the great iron- 
works of England have long derived their chief sup- 
plies, and not unfrequently seams of ironstone, vary- 
ing in thickness from a few inches to 1 or 2 feet, 
occur, either closely united to the coal or in its im- 
mediate viemity In this way the most important 
metal in the arts has been providentially placed in 
iuictaposition with the fuel necessary for smelting it 
In general, the deposits of coal have been made in 
basins of a circular or oval form, and in some coal- 
delda the original shape of the basin is easily traced 
More frequently, however, only one side remains 
entire, and a kind of trough has been formed, in 
which the strata, though they must at first have been 
horizontal, are more or less inclined, and exhibit 
numerous instances of violent dislocation, by which 
the same seam is thrown out of its natural Level, and 
oairied up or down for many hundred feeL These 
fUslocations often prove Mrious obataclea to miners; 


but they also compensate for the mischiefs the} 
occasion by bringing uj> seams towards the surface, 
and thus making the working of them practicable, 
when otherwise the angle at which they dip must 
soon have earned them altogether out of reach The 
most remarkable feature in the carlioniferous forma- 
tion is the exuberance of its vegetation The plants, 
most of which are allied to ferns, reeds, palms, and 
pmes, are very different from the species now exist- 
ing, and even when they resemble them, seem to 
indicate that the climate in which they grew must 
have been warmer than at present This peculiar 
character prevails in whatever region of the globe 
coal is found, and is as visible m the seams of Green 
land and Melville Island as m those of the now 
torrid zone Fishes also are very numerous, es- 
pecially those of the ganoid class Bee Gkoloqi. 

C ARBUN C1.E See Garnet 

CARBUNCLE, in surgery, consists of a circum- 
scribed inflammation of the skin and underlying 
tissue It usually begins as a small pimple, with a 
hard and red base From the first there is a hot, 
stinging, and throbbing pain out of proportion to the 
apj>arent gravity of the disease The inflamed base 
rapidly swells from the effusion of l\mph mto the 
cellular tissue, and a hard and painful lump is the 
result Tlie swelling is of a duslcy red hue As this 
increases in size the skin gives vva\ at several jioints, 
from which gra\ sloughs and a scanty purulent dis- 
charge issue A carbuncle vanes from 1 to 6 inches 
in diameter Carbuncles generally occur }f\ low states 
of the system, and always indicate a condition of 
lowered v italitv They are more common in old than 
young people With regard to the local treatment, 
the principal thing to be done is to make a free in- 
cision mto the tumour by cutting across it with the 
knife, as much of the contents as jiossible should then 
be pressed out, and a [loultice applied An emollient 
poultice should also be applied before the incision is 
made , and during the progress of the disease the 
patient's strength should be supivirted by nounshmg 
and easily digested food, and tonics and cordials 
should be administered 

CARCAGENTE, or Caroaxente, a town, Spain, 
province Valencia, and 28 miles 8 by w of the towm 
of that name, in a fertile and beautiful plain, on the 
right bank of the Jucar The houses are well built and 
spacious, forming wide and clean streets The prin- 
cipal Bijuare is large, lined with handsome dwellings 
and shops, and contains a spacious and elegant modem 
townhouse and prison There are likewise a parish 
church, several chapels, two convents, an hospital, 
almshouse, cemetery, some primary schools, and an 
extensive palace of the Marquis of Calzada In the 
environs are delightful promenades and gardens. 
Trade m grain, fruits, and silk Pop 12,102 

CARCASS (French, ( a/rcasse), m mibtai^ language 
an iron spherical case filled with combustible mate- 
rials, wluch is discharged from a mortar, howitzer, or 
gun It does not burst, but has three fuse holes 
through which the flame rushes, firing everything 
within its mfluence Carcasses are of considerable 
use in bombardments for setting fire to buildings, 
vessels lying in harbours, &c. They will continue 
to burn for eight or ten mmutes, and are not even 
extinguished by water. 

CARCASSONNE, the capital of the department 
Aude, France, on both sides of the Aude and a branch 
of the Canal du Midi, 53 miles s. of Toulouse. ' It 
consists of an old and a new town, which communi 
cate by a bridge of twelve arches spanning the river. 
The old town is surrounded by a double wall, part of 
it so ancient as to be attributed to the Visigoths, and 
is defended by a castle. Its streets are narrow, dirty, 
and desolate, forming a striking oontrost to those oi 
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the new town, which is regularly built, and haa many 
handaome modem houeee Thn church of St. Lazarus, 
formerly the cathedral, contains the tomb of Simon 
de Montfort, who led the infamous crusades against 
the Albigenaes The modem cathedral has httle 
architectural merit The boulevards are finely 
planted. The staple manufacture is woollen cloth 
which employs many persona, and is exported chiefly 
to the Levant, the Barbary States, and South Ame- 
rica The trade is chiefly in this cloth, and in wme, 
grain, brandy fruit, and leather Pop (1896), 23.770. 

CARD Playing-cards are probably an mvention 
of the East, and some assert that the Arabs or Sara- 
cens learned the use of cards from the Gipsies, and 
spread them m Europe The course that card-j)laying 
took m its diffusion through Europe shows that it must 
have come from the East, for it was found m the 
eastern Eind southern countries before it was m the 
western The historical traces of the use of cards are 
found earliest m Italy, then in Germany, France, and 
Spain The first cards were painted, and the Italian 
cards of 1299 are acknowledged to have been so The 
art of printing cards was discovered by the Geraiaus 
between 1350 and 13G0 The Germans have, more- 
over, made many changes m cards, both in the figures 
and the names The laTuhaechtsapiel, i\hich is re- 
garded as the first German game with cards, is a 
German invention Of this game we find an imita- 
tion in France m 1392, under the name of lansquenet, 
which continued to be played there till the time of 
Mohfere and Regnard, and perhaps still longer The 
first certain trace of card-playing in France occurs in 
the year 1361, and Charles VI is said to have amused 
himself with it during his sickness at the end of the 
fourteenth century The modern figures are said to 
have been invented in France betw'een 1 430 and 1 461 
It has been said that cards were known in Sj)ain as 
early as 1332 , but what is certain is that caid-play- 
mg must have become prevalent in the course of the 
century, seeing it w^as prohibited by the King of 
Castile, John I , in 13S7 Mr De la Rue, the most 
extensive manufacturer of cards in England, obtained 
m 1832 a patent for various improvements in manu- 
facture The figures on cards had been generally 
produced by the outlines first being printed from 
copper plates, and the colours then filled in by sten- 
cilling. Mr De la Rue’s process was to prmt them 
from coloured types or blocks exactly m the same way 
os cahco-printing, but all the colours being in oil 
One of the best works on the different games at cards 
IS the well-known treatise of Hoyle For the differ- 
ent games see the respective articles. 

CARDAMOM, Small ((7a rckiTrwwnum minus, Am- 
omum cardamomum, Linnaeus), a perennial plant 
growmg m the East Indies The fruit is used as a 
Btimulimt and aromatic Triangular capsules, from 
4 to 6 lines m length, contam seeds, w'hich are 
of a brown colour, a pleasant, aromatic smell, a 
warm, pepper -like taste — The great and mvddle car- 
damoms are furnished by other species of Amomum, 
beheved to be only varieties of the preceding Their 
properties are not so energetic. Grams of paradise, 
used to give a pungent flavour to spirituous liquors, 
are produced by a species of Amomum. 

CARDAN, or Cardano, Geronimo {Hieronymus 
Ca/rdomus). This famous philosopher, physician, and 
matheaiatioian, was bom m 1501 at Pavia, and was 
eduoated from his fourth year very carefully in the 
house of his father, a lawyer in Milan, distinguished 
for his learning and mtegrity. In his twenti^ year 
be went to Pavia to complete his studies, and ^ter 
two years he began to explain Euclid. He was sub- 
sequently professor of mathematios and medicine in 
Mil a n (1584), He then returned to Pavia, again 
visited Milan, taught for some time at Bologoa, and, 


meeting with some difficulties there, went to Borne. 
Here he was received into the medical collie, and 
was allowed a pension by the pope. He declined the 
invitations of the King of Denmark, on account of 
the climate and of the religion of that country The 
latter reason for his refusal appears strange from a 
man who was accused of irreli^on ; but his biogra- 
phers differ with regard to hia religious opinions. 
C'ontradictory passages are cited from his works, 
W'hich cannot surprise us in one who was lost in 
cabalistic dreams and paradoxes, and pretended to 
have a familiar demon from whom he received warn- 
ings, &c All this excited the theologians against 
hmi, who even accused him of Atheism, out certainly 
without foundation The truth is that Cardan was 
suiierstitious, but his chimeras were in opposition to 
the 8U}»erRtitious of the age He 1 )elieved so impbcitly 
in astrology that be drew his own horoscope severiJ 
times, and ascrilied the falsehood of his predictions, 
not to the uncertainty of the art, but to his own igno- 
rance His two works, De Subtibtate and De Rerum 
V anetate, contain the whole of his natural philosophy 
and ineta])bvBics, and are curious as an instance of a 
strange mixture of wisdom and folly Cardan wrote 
also on medicine His writings on this subject, amid 
much trash, contain some sound ideas His fame as 
a physician was so great, that the Pnm^t^ oE 6cot- 
land, who had been sick for ten years, an (I 
suited without success the jihysicians of the King of 
France and of the Emperor of (iermany, invited him 
to Scotland, and w'as restored to health by his pre-" 
scriptions His highest claims to the gratitude of the 
learned rest on his mathematical discoveries. Alge- 
bra, w'budi from the time of its origin had been culti- 
vated almost excluBit'ely in Italy, excited at that 
tune much rivalry among the mathematicians, who 
carefully kept their discoveries secret m order to 
tnuiii})h over each other in their public disputes, 
(’ardan, it is said, was told that T’artaglia bad dis- 
covered the solution of ecpiations of the third degree, 
and obtained the secret from him by stratagem and 
under jiromise of silence, but published the method 
m 1545, 111 hiB Ars Magna The honour of giving 
hiB name to the invention has remained to him who 
first made it known, and it is still called the formula 
of Cardan It is universally believed that Cardan 
discovered some new cases, which were not compre- 
hended in the rule Ot Tartaglia, that he discovered 
the multi] dicity of the roots of the higher equations, 
and finally tlie existence of negative roots, the use of 
which he did not, how'ever, understand His tran- 
quillity was disturbed, not only by the attacks of hia 
enemies, but also by his own extravagances which ara 
related m his work De Vita Propria, no doubt with 
much exaggeration He died, probably, in 1676, 
accordmg to some accounts by voluntary Btarva4;ion. 
that he might not survive the year in which he had 
predicted that his death would occur All his works, 
to the number of more than fifty, are contained in 
the edition of Lyons (1663, in ten vols folio)^ 

6 AUDI, Lodovioo, sumamed Civoli, or Cigoli, a 
distinguished painter and architect, bom at Empdii, 
or according to others Cigoli, m 1559, studied painting 
under Allon and S. di Titi, and afterwards formed hia 
style on the works of Andrea del Sarto and 
gio, but more especially on the noble and Spirited 
productions of Baroccio at Florence, Hia arcdiiteo- 
tural works, in which be followed Michael Angelo, 
possees considerable merit Hu oontemponriea, and 
more especially the popes and grand-dnkes of Tus- 
cany, held him in high esteem. His moat celebrated 
picture is the Lame Man Cured, which is in the 
church of St Peter at Rome. After he had com- 
pleted tiie first drau^t of H a rival artist sur- 
reptatiously made a <u»wiDg''of it, engraved it In 
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copper, and then charged Cardi with plagiarism 
Oi^i, without heaitation, abandoned the first sketch 
and began anew on a totally different plan. Sacchi 
oonaiders it entitled to hold the first place among the 
piotnres in Rome, after the Transfiguration of Raph- 
ael, and the St. Jerome of Domenichino His Mar- 
tyrdom of St Stephen, executed for the convent of 
Monte Domini, and his Tobias entertaining the 
Angel, now in the Hermitage at St Petersburg, are 
also noble paintings He died in 1613 

CARDIFF (Welsh, Caerdydd, Caer-dyi, the for- 
tress or city on the Taff), a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough and seaport, the capital of Glamorgan, 
and largest town of Wales, is situated on the Taff, 
a mile and a half from its mouth in the estuary of 
Jhe Severn, 170 miles west of London The castle, 
situated on the north side of the town, was com- 
menced by lestyn ap Gwrgan, the last Welsh prince, 
in the year 1080, and finished by Robert Fitzhamon, 
a kinsman of William the Conqueror, m 1110 In 
1648 Cardiff Castle waa besieged by Cromwell, who 
bombarded it for three successive days It is at 
present a residence of the Marquis of Bute The 
town of Cardiff, as the outlet for the mineral fields 
of South Wales, has grown up with immense rapi- 
dity. Aa regards tonnage entered and cleared it is 
now the third port in the United Kingdom, and in 
respect of coal exported it is now the first Among 
the public buildings, besides the parish churches, are 
included several places of worship belonging to the 
Baptists, Methodists, Independents, Roman Catho- 
hoa, &o , a university college (for South Wales and 
Monmouthshire), established 1883, town-hall, market- 
hall, custom-house, law-courts, militia barracks, the- 
atre, county jail, literary and scientific institution, 
free library, and museum, a number of national, Brit- 
ish, parochial, and other schools, an infirmary, alms- 
houses, dispensary, &c The streets of the town have 
been recently improved by the corporation, and 
a water supply brought from the Brecknockshire 
Beacons The docks are extensive and well con- 
structed, and further impiovements to the port, in- 
cluding a new dock, tidal harbour, low- water pier, 
&c , have been lately earned out The area of the 
docks IB now about 200 acres, these having been 
constructed by the Marquis of Bute at a cost of 
nearly £4,000,000 A great increase to the ship- 
ping accommodation was made by the Barry Dock, 
about 80 acres in extent, opened in 1888. Iron 
ship-building is earned on, and there are iron and 
other workk on a large scale In 1807 the number 
of ships cleared was 15,709, of 9,088,118 tons, in 
1900, 14,437, of 9,331,344 The town (with Cow- 
bridge and Llantrissant) returns one member t«) the 
House of Commons Pop in 1861, 32,954; in IbOl, 
mun bor , 128,915, pari bor , 132,229, in 1901, 
mun and county bor, 164,420, pari bor., 167,679. 

CARDIGAN, a maritime county of Wales, having 
Cardigan Bay on the west, and on the land side 
chiefly Carmarthen, Brecknock, Radnor, and Mont- 
gomery; area, 448,387 acres The surface of the 
northern and eastern parts is mountainous, but in- 
terspersed with fertile valleys; while the southern 
and western districts are more level. Plinlimmon 
(2460 feet) is in the north-east. The soil in the vales 
is chiefly peat, capable of growing either grain or 
grass, by the application of lime ; the higher grounds 
consist of a light sandy loam, and the mountains are 
composed chiefly of clay-slate. The agricultural pro- 
duce of this county is comparatively small, but of late 
years has shown a tendency to increase; cattle, sheep^ 
more valuable from their flesh than their fleece, — and 
wool are the staple commodities ; the chief crops are 
barley* and oats, very little wheat being grown. The 
total acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 


amounts to about 270,000 acres. Tne county is rich 
in metalliferous lodes, the lead-mines still yielding 
largely, zinc is obtained in several places; copper is 
not now found in its former abundance. Cardigan- 
shire has an extensive coast-line, and many of the male 
population are sailors and fishermen. The principal 
tow ns are, the borough and county-town of Cardigan, 
Aberystwith, Lampeter, Tregaron, and Aberoeron. 
There are no manufactures of any importance. The 
county returns one member to Parliament. Pop. 
in 1871, 73,488. in 1891, 62,596; in 1901, 60,237. 

CARDIGAN, a seaport town, municipal and for- 
merly a pari borough, Wales, capital of Cardigan- 
shire, on both banks of the Teih, here crossed by an 
ancient stone bridge of five arches, about 3 miles 
from its embouchure in St George’s Channel, 200 
miles w N w. of London I'he most noteworthy build- 
ings are St. Mary’s Church, a venerable structure 
upwards of 200 years old, having windows in the 
florid pointed style , several dissenting chapels, all 
j of which are fine edifices, the shire hall, Cardigan 
I county school, the national arvd board schools, &c 
' The old county jail has been sold and converted into 
I a number of fine villas Cardigan Castle, famous in 
Welsh history, stands at the f<H)t of an eminence 
near the bridge, tuo circular bastions are all that 
now remains of it Of late \earb Imsiness has greatly 
revived in the towm, and it is now a re8t)rt of many 
Bumnier visitors Buck, tile, and jiotteiy works have 
been started, and tw’o iron-foiindneh are actively 
employed, chiefly in the manufacture of^gncultiiral 
implements Tlie harbour is obstructed by a bar, 
which renders the entrance dangerous m rough 
weather In spring-tides vessels of 300 to 400 tons 
can come up the river, but the general trade is exm- 
fined to vessels of 40 to 200 tons The salmon fishery 
18 extensively carried on in the neighbourhood, and 
many of the male population are engaged in the 
mercantile navy Cardigan, with Aberystwith, 
Lampeter, and Adpar, formerly returned one mem- 
ber to Parliament Pop in 1901, 3511 

CARDINAL, a clergyman of the Roman Catholic 
Church who belongs to the body that elects the pope 
The cardinals are next in dignity to the f)ope, whose 
councillois they are, enjoy the rank of princes, and 
since 1631 have borne the title of eminence. The 
origin of the dignity of cardinals is uncertain The 
name is derived from cardinnlia (distinguished) The 
same name was given under the Emperor Theodo- 
sius to the highest civil officers m the state. Till 
the eleventh century the term cardinal was cora- 
inon to all clergymen who regularly officiated in any 
church. From this time the popes, having grown 
powerful, formed a college, a secret council of eccle- 
siastics of high rank, to whom alone the title of 
cardinal was soon reserved, by way of eminence , and 
under Nicolas II, in 1059, they first obtained the 
exclusive right of choosing the pope, With much op- 
position, however, on the part of the other Roman 
clergy, and much scandal Innocent IV. (1243- 
1254) gave them a rank above the bishops, together 
with the red hat, and Boniface VIII assigned to 
them the princely mantle. Urban VIII gave them 
the title eminence instead of moat lUuatrioua which 
they had enjoyed till then With the pope they form 
the sacred college, and are divided into three ranks — 
frmrteen cardinal deacons, fifty cardinal priests, and 
six cardinal bishops, who take their names from the 
ancient bishoprics, Ostia (to which is added that of 
St Rufino), Porto, Sabina, Palestrina, Frascati, and 
Albano. In 1586 their number was fixed at seventy 
by Sixtus V.; but it is by no means necessary that 
this number should be always full. The number <yf 
bishops only is always complete. The choice of the 
cardinals depends solely on the pope. He causes the 
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oMiies of those appointed to be read in the consistory, 
with the formula ^Fiutres hahehvtis' (‘Ye shall re- 
ceive as brethren, &c.) The red cardinal'a hat is 
sent to those elected io inform them of their elec- 
tion. Their dress consists of a surplice, with a short 
purple mantle, and a small cap, over which they wear 
a hat, with silk stnngs and tassels at the end The 
colour is either red or violet. The prerogatives of 
cardinals in different countries are different A car- 
dmaJ sent to a prmce in a diplomatic character from 
the pope is called legatua a latere or de latere A 
province, the governor of which is a cardinal, takes 
the title of a legation The income of the cardi n als 
IS at present small compared to that of some of the 
rich clergy m England The importance and autho- 
nty of the cardinals has, of course, sunk very much 
in modem times, like those of the other dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church, the pope himself included 
Formerly they preceded the princes of the blood, sat 
at the right of I^gs, on or near the throne, and were 
considered equal to kings m rank For the manner 
in which they choose the pope see Conclave 

CARDINAL BIRD, Scarlet Grosbeak, &;c, 
a beautiful American bird, belonging to the grosbeak 
family, a sub-division of the finches It is about 8 
inches in length, and the male bird has the back of 
a dusky red colour, and all the rest of the plumage 
blight scarlet, except that the chin, forehead, and 
base of the beak are clothed with jetty black feathers 
The female is rather smaller, and has the upjier parts 
of the body brownish olive, the tail and wings scar- 
let, the chin and forehead ashen gray, the breast and 
abdomen drab tinged with red Both birds have 
the bdl scarlet, and both are furnished NMth a crest 
of feathers which can be raised or lowered at pleasure 
'I'ho song of the cardinal bird is so fine as to have 
earned it the name of the Virginian nightingale It 
IS most common in the southern parts of the LTnited 
States, where it is sometimes migratory, sometimes a 
permanent resident The food of the cardinal bird 
consists to a large extent of Indian-com, but the 
seeds of apples, cherries, and of various other fruits 
are also eaten by them Cardinal birds are now 
common in avianes m this country, the chmate of 
which they stand very well The cardinal bird is by 
some made the type of a genus Cai dinalia, to which 
the specific name Virgmianua is added 

CARDINAL POINTS, the four mtersections of 
the horizon with the meridian and the prime vertical 
circle They coincide with the four cardinal regions 
of the heavens, and are, of course, 90” distant from 
each other The intermediate {xiiuts sire called lol- 
lateral points 

CARDINAL VIRTUES, or Pbinoipal Virtues, 
in morals a name applied to those virtues to which 
all the rest are subordmate, or which comprehend all 
the others The distribution of the virtues, which 
lies at the foundation of this notion, had its origm m 
the old Grecian philosophy ; and the same number 
18 found here as in the elements of nature. These 
prmcipal virtues, as enumerated by Plato, are pru- 
dence, temperance, fortitude, and justice. The three 
first seem to relate to the duties of man towards him- 
self, and to oorreepond with the triple division of the 
soul into the int^ectual, the irrational (the seat of 
the sensual desires), and the seat of the affections, 
which connects the two first Justice either relates 
to oar duties to others (God and men), or is the union 
of the three first virtnee This division appears to be 
peculiar to the old Pythagoreans. Aristotle divided 
them Btm further. The Stoics, too, made the same 
division in their system of morids, and Cicero intro- 
dnoed it into his work De Officus. Plotinus and many 
New Platonists divide the virtues into four clasaee — 
dvO or political, philosophical or porifying, religions, 


and lastly, divine or pattern virtues: a di vision coin- 
ciding with the rest of his phllosophioal views, llie 
influence of the ancient philosophers has made the 
preceding oardmal virtues also a part of the Christian 
code. Some add to them the thi^ Chriatia/n virtues 
BO called — faith, charity, and hope — and call the for- 
mer philosophical The imagination of artists has 
represented the cardinal virtues under sensible 
images In modem times this division is regarded 
as useless m treating of ethics 

CARDING, the process wool, cotton, flax, Ac., 
undergo previous to spmning, to lay the fibres all in 
one direction, and remove all foreign substanoee 
The card was formerly a number of iron teeth 
arranged in a piece of leather of various lengths, and 
the w'ool, &,c , was combed by the hand. N ow the 
process is done by machiuerj', the cards being fine 
long teeth, arranged on a senes of cylinders so pleM^ 
that the matenol is earned from the one to the other. 

CARDOON {Cynara cardunculus)^ a plant of the 
same genus as the artichoke — which it much resem- 
bles — and introduced into this country from Oandia 
about a century after the latter Its cultivation has 
never l>een an object of much attention in Britain, 
w'here it is considered of little value On the Con- 
tinent it 18 much more extensively used. The stems 
of the young leaves, rendered mild and by 

blanching, aie the only edible portion of tlie p^ant. 
They are prepared m vaiious ways 

CARDS, Plating See Card. 

CARDUUS {thistle), a genus of plants which be- 
long to the natural order ( ’omjxisitae They are almost 
all troublesome weeds, tlua^gli some foreign thistles 
are said to possess medical properties which make 
them useful m fevers The most common In this 
country are the Carduns (or Cmrxis) arvensia (com- 
thistle, way-thistle, or creeping-thistle), which hai 
strong fleshy roots extending underground, and diffi- 
cult of extirpation, and C laiueoUitus {apeax-thiBile), 
which, both fiom its size and rough feeding, is a 
great robber of the soil, but from bemg only a bien- 
nial IS more easily managed C lan< eolattia appears 
to be the Scotch heraldic thistle, though this is more 
usually identified with the Onopordum acanthium^ 
or CTeat cotton -thistle, 

CAREENING (in French car^ner, from Latin 
canna, a keel), the process of heaving a vessel down 
on one side bv applying a strong purchase to the 
masts, BO that the bottom may be cleansed by bream- 
ing, that is removing by means of fire any growth 
winch adheres to it, or any other necessary work 
effected A half careen may take place when it 
18 not possible to come at the bottom of the whole 
ship Very few ships are now careened, more 
especially Ri nee the introduction of copper sheathing. 

CAREW, Thomas, an English poet, supposed to 
have been bom in 1589, was educat^ at Corpus 
Chnsti College, Oxford, Cultivating polite btera- 
ture in the midst of a life of affluence and gayety, 
he was the subject of much eulogy by Ben'^Jnnson, 
Dav enant, and other writers of the period. He seer ^ 
to have died in 1639, having in the meantime ex 
hibited the not imusual transformation of the courtly 
and libertme fine gentleman into the repentant de- 
votee. Carew is coupled with Waller aa one/ of the 
improvers of English versification. The first oolleo- 
tion of his poems was printed in 1640, 12mo ; the last 
in 1824 His elegant masque of Ccelum Britannicum 
was pnnted both m the early editions and separately 
in 1651, and the whole are now included in Cnalmors' 
British Poets Carew waa much studied by Pope ; 
and Dr. Percy also aasuted to restore him to a por- 
tion of the favour with which be haa lately been 
r^^arded. Specimens both of the subliine and tb# 
pathetic may be found in his works ; Uie former fai 
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hU admirable manque, and the latter in bin epitaph 
on Lady Mary Villiera. 

CAREX, a genus of plants, belonging to the 
natural order of OyperaoesB or sedges, and containing 
numerous species, which are found in all parts of 
the world where vegetation can exist, on the driest 
moor as well as the wettest marsh. The plants are 
perennial, often creeping, with sharp, keeled leaves, 
and solid, triangular stems. The flowers are with- 
out perianth and unisexual, being grouped in spike- 
lets. The male flowers have usually three stamens, 
the females having a single style with three stigmas. 
The number of known species is about 450, and of 
these Great Britain has nearly seventy. Almost 
none of them are of any agricultural v^ue, but C 
arenaria, the sand-sedge, is of use in binding the 
sand on many sea-shores C japonica variegata is 
an elegant vanety cultivated by florists. 

CAREY, Henry, composer and poet, born at 
London in 1696, was a natural son of George Saville, 
Marquis of Halifax. His first instructor in music 
was a German, named Linnert, but he was after- 
wards more thoroughly trained under Roaeingrave 
and Geminiani. He was inexhaustible m the inven- 
tion of new, pleasing, and often deeply pathetic 
melodies, to which he not unfrequently furnished 
the words. His Sally in our Alley is still a well- 
known song. He has also been said to be the 
author of God Save the King, but this appears to 
be erroneous. He supported himself by public and 
private teaching, but his wliole life was a continued 
struggle with poverty, and it has been said that 
at last, in a fit of despair, he committed suicide 
(1743). His collected songs were published in 1740. 
Among other w'orks are Terarainta (1732) and other 
operas; Chrononhotonthologos, ‘the most tragical 
tragedy ever yet tragedized’ (1734), a burlesque, 
The Wonder, or An Honest Yorkshireriian (1735), 
and The Dragon of Wantley (1787). His dramatic 
works were published together in 1743 

CAREY, William, a distinguished oriental scho- 
lar and Christian missionary, the son of a village 
schoolmaster, was born on Aug 17, 1761, at Paulcrs- 
pury, Northamptcmshire He was early apprenticed 
to a shoemaker, and continued to work at this trade 
till his twenty-fourth year, but his natural turn for 
languages, and his zeal for the spread of the gospel, 
were too strong to be overcome. With the little 
assistance he could procure he acquired Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and likewise studied theology In 
1786 he became pastor of a Baptist congregation at 
Moulton, and in 1787 was appointed to a similar 
situation in Leicester. In 1793 he sailed for the 
East Indies as a Baptist missionary , hut fearing, 
from his possessing no authorized status, that the 
East India Company might not sanction his resi- 
dence, he remained at some distance from Calcutta, 
and accepted the appointment of overseer to an 
indigo factory, and continued to hold it till 1800. 
During his spare hours he studied languages and 
natural history, and collected a rich store of oriental 
knowledge. In 1800, in conjunction with Marsh- 
man, Ward, and others, he founded the missionary 
college at Serampore, the year following he became 
professor of Sanskrit, Bengali, and Mahratta at the 
newly-erected college of Fort William. In Seram- 
pore he had a printing-press for more than forty 
different Indian languages, and issued various trans- 
lations of the Scriptures His first work was a 
Mahratta Grammar. It was followed by other 
works, including a Bengali Lexicon, in which he 
was assisted by Felix Carey, his son. Under his 
direction the whole Bible was translated into six, 
and the New Testament into twenty-one languages 
or dialects of Hindustan; and oonsiderable progress 


was made with the translation of the whole Scrip- 
fures into Chinese, though his labours in regard to 
this language were afterwards, in a great measure, 
superseded by those of Dr Morrison. One of the 
English universities conferred on him the degree of 
D D., and the Asiatic societies of London, Paris, 
Calcutta, &c., admitted him into their body. Besides 
the works already mentioned, he edited Shroeder’s 
Lexicon of the Thibetan language, and also Rox- 
burgh's Flora Indica, in which a genus of jjlants 
which he discovered is named after him Careya. 
He, moreover, established an agricultural society at 
Calcutta, and a botanical garden, at his own expense, 
at Serampore His general philanthropy was par- 
ticularly manifested in his endeavours to suppress 
infanticide and suttees among the Hindus He died 
at Serampore on June 9, 1834 See his Life by Dr 
G Smith (1885) His son, Felix Carey, bom in 178b, 
was the author of a Burmese Grammar, and trans- 
lated several English works into Bengali, Sanskrit, 
and Burmese He died in 1822 

CARGILL, Donald, anoted covenanting preacher, 
was born in the parish of Rattray, in Perthshiie, 
about 1619, studied at Aberdeen and St Andrew^?, 
and became minister of the Barony Church in Clas- 
govvin]655 On the estahlishmeiit of Episcopacv 
at the Restoration he refused to accept collation 
from the archbishop, and was in consequence exiled 
beyond the Tay From this time he led the life 
of a field-preacher, but it was not till latterly that 
he attracted the attention and persecution of the 
government In 1679 he took part in ihe battle of 
Bothvvell Bridge, where he was w'onnded, but suc- 
ceeded in escaping to Holland. The following year 
he was again in Scotland, and is believed to have 
draw'll up the celebrated Queensferry Dcclaiation, 
which was found on the person of his friend, Mr 
Hall of Haughhead An attempt had been niaile to 
airest Hall and Cargill in a public-house at South 
Queensferry, and in the struggle the former was 
killed, but Cargill escaped He fled to the south, 
and on 22rnl June, 1680, published, along wutli 
Richard Cameron, the eijnally-fained Sanquhar De- 
claration In September of the same year, on the 
occasion of a field preaching in the Torwood, betw'een 
Falkiik and Stirling, he formally excommunicated 
King Charles II , the Duke of York, the Dukes of 
Monmouth and Lauderdale, the Eail of Rothes, Sir 
George Mackenzie, and Sir Thomas Dalzell of Bmns 
This provoked the implacable resentment of the 
privy-council, and a rew-ard of 5000 merles was offered 
for his apprehension. After avoiding the vigilance 
of hiB pursuers for several months, he was at length, 
in May, 1681, captured at Covington Mill, Lanark- 
shire, and conveyed a prisoner to Lanark. From 
thence he was sent to Glasgow, and afterwards to 
Edinburgh, where, after being tried and sentenced, 
he suffered death for high treason, on 27th July 
CARIA, in ancient geography the country form- 
ing the e w. corner of Asia Minor, bounded on the 
N.-by Lydia or Mseonia, from which it was separated 
by the Mseander, on the E. by Phrygia, on the r bc. 
by Lycia, and on the 8. and w by the Mediterranean. 
Some confusion, however, exists in regard to its 
boundaries. Part of it was settled by Greek colo- 
nies of lonians and Dorians, who disposseesed the 
original inhabitants It was included in the dumin- 
ions of Croesus, king of Lydia, and on his overthrow 
by Gyrus was transferred to the Persian monarchy, 
under whose protection a dynasty of Canan princes 
was established. Halicarnassus was the residence 
of these sovereigns, among whom were the two i-cle- 
brated queens, the first and second Artemisia. The 
progress of the Roman oonquesta ultimately extm- 
guished the independence of Cana, and about B.a 
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129 It was incorporated in the Roman province of 

\81H 

CARIACO, a seaport of Venezuela, in the state 
of Bermudez, situated Id the E of the Gulf of Can- 
aco, near the mc)uth of a river of the same name, 
adjoining a large plain, covered with plantations 
The climate is very hot, the air damp and unhealth;y 
Its trade is chietl\ in cotton and sugar The Gulf of 
Canaco is 38 miles long, from 5 to 10 broad, from 
bO to 100 fathoms deep, sunounded by lofty moun- 
tains Pop 7000 

CARTBP.EAN SKA, that portion of the North 
Atlantic Ocean l>ing between the Canbbee or Lee- 
ward and Windward Islands on the e , Mexico and 
Central America on the W , the islands of Hayti and 
Cuba on the M , and Colombia and Venezuela on the 
s It communicates with the Gulf of Mexico by a 
jiassage ot about 120 miles in wndth, between Cape 
Catoche, in Yucatan, and Cape St Antonio, the 
most \\ point of Cuba Its 8 shores are generally 
high and rocky, and contain some gulfs of consider- 
able extent lieing but little encumbered with 
rocks or islands its navigation is, for the moat juirt, 
clear and open 

CAUIBBKE (oi Si' Lucia) BARK, a hark some- 
times substituted for (^nchona (see Bark, Pf.ttUViAN), 
though not containing its characteristic alkaloid 
It is jirocured fr<uu the Ecostermna Carthmim, a tree 
Uiowung in the West Indies This hark is in convex 
fragments, co\er< d with a yellow < judernns, and has 
.1 verv hitter taste and very faint biiiell 

CARIBliEKS, oi Lkhsiji Antilleh, usualh 
divided into the Windwatd and Leeward Islands, a 
section of the West India Islands (which see) 

CAllIP)OU, the nanu of tw-o species of reindeer 
found in Canada One of these, R<ni<jifer yruJi- 
/anrheuti, known as t'u Barren (iiound Caribou, 
mhahitb the barren country in the north of British 
North America, extending also into (ireenland In 
colour it IS reddish-brow'n above and white below in 
summer, but the winter coat is whiter and densi r 
It migrates northw'ards m suminer, hut on the a]»- 
proach (»f winter it travels south to the forest 
Country The other species, the \\ oodland Caribou 
{li caribou), is larger, but has smaller and less 
branched horns It inhabits the w'ooded country to 
the south of the places frequented by the above 
species It 18 of a general dun -gray colour, and the 
height at the shoulder is about 3^ feet It is rather 
shy, and its fleetness enables it readily to distance 
those in pursuit Its food consists mainly of lichens, 
but other vegetable products are also eaten The 
numbers of both species have been greatly diminished 
by hunting and other means 

CARIBS, the original inhabitants of the Canbbee 
Islands, and, when Europeans became acquainted 
with America, spread also over the whole N coast of 
South America The Caribs, being a bold and w'ar- 
like race, made a stout resistance to the progress of 
European colonization They were almost entirely 
expelled from the islands in the eighteenth century; 
but there are still some hundreds of pure Caribs in 
the island of Dominica They mostly live by them- 
selves in a secluded valley on the windw'ard side of 
the island, occupying a sort of village, consisting of 
a collection of very poor huts "I'lie men are said 
to be expert Gshermen and boatmen. They do not 
in agriculture, and grow nothing but a few 
proviBionn. A peculiar kind of waterproof baskets 
is woven by them. There are also many pure 
Caribe in Guiana and the Orinoco region. On the 
island of St Vincent there was formerly a mixed 
race called black Caribs, sprung from the intercourse 
of bl^k slaves and Carib women. They long upheld 
the independence of their qnarter of the island 
VoL. UL 


against all the efforts of the British, but were Anally 
transferred to the island of Ruatan, in the Ba^ of 
Honduras, whence they crossed over to the neigh- 
bouring coast of Honduras Their descendants are 
distinguished for intelligence, trustworthiness, and 
their excellence as labourers, and are much employed 
111 mahoganv cutting 
CARICA. See Pauaw 

CARICATURE (from the Italian caricare^ to 
load, to overcharge), an exaggerated representation 
ot the qualities and peculiarities of an object, but in 
sucli a way that the likeness is preserved, or even 
made moie striking Considered in reference to the 
hne arts external deforniitus which do not spring 
from tlie fault of the jiersons afflicted, and therefore 
exeite conqia'^sion lather than disgust, can never 
th< proper subjects of earn atnre ; for besides the 
moral seiiHe being olTonded the arts are not per- 
mitted to idealize deformitios, unless for the purpose 
ot embodying and lepresenting character. Such 
corporeal (hshgureTnents, however, as arise from 
moral defects, and all disagreeable peculiarities of 
manner and appearance which sjning from the same 
cause, are fair subjects of caricature Caricatures 
dealing with the vices and tollies of individuals, or 
of whole classes, sects, &c , acquin^ interest from the 
moral views with which they are put toward by the 
painter, and understood by the spel^fil^Of With 
this object Leonardi da Vinci drew his cancafcures. 
H< lepresents the (luarrelsome the peevish, the 
bi.iggart, the slothful the bloated glutton, the diail- 
pated rake, the avvkw'urd clown, the laughing fool, 
(fee, all with hdelitv, but with exaggeration. Cari- 
catures were in use evtn among the ancients, who 
had among their piasks a number of caricatures 
Hogarth is an unrivalled inastei of caricature The 
jiolitical caricatures of the English are of a striking 
and peculiar kind, often exliibiLing a greater sensi- 
bility for political libertv tlian foi dignity and 
beauty, but abounding in wit and bold humour. 
(Tiliay, Bunbury, Rowlandson, John Doyle, Richard 
j Doyle, Leech, (Tuikshauk, and Tenuiel may he con- 
sidered as the ( hicf masU rs in this kind of caricature 

CARIES, a disease of bone in which the substance 
(J the bone melts down, as it were, into unhealthy 
mattei, which works its way to the surface and 
hu^^t8 As the ulceration continues there is a con- 
stant discharge of thin, ill smelling matter through 
the opening that has hetn forniMl, the edges of the 
opening, too, aie red and pouting, ami a probe ^ves 
the sensation of softness and gnttiness, the bone 
breaking down under the touch Persons whose 
constitution is tainted with scrofula or syphilis are 
the most liable to tins disease, the bones attacked 
being most commoiil} the short bones of the wrist 
and foot, the vertebne, and the heads of long bones 
Good food, tonna, change wf air, and a general 
strengthening treatment are necessary , and often 
the diseased portions may be removed by a surgical 
operation 

CARIGNi\NO (ancient Carimarum), town of 
Italy, in the provinc*^ of and 11 miles B. of Turb , on 
the left bank of the Po, here crossed by a wooden 
bridge It is surrounded by old walls, a'nd has a 
handsome square ornamented with arcatles, some 
hne churches, some silk-spinning mills, and sagar- 
retinenes. From this town is named a branch of 
the house of Savoy. Pop (1881), 7151. 

CARINI, a town of Italy, in the island of Sicily, 
in the province and 11 miles w.w.w. of Palermo, 
beautifully situated on a river of same name, near 
its mouth It has a Gothic castle of the fourteenth 
century, with several churches. Fishing is the chief 
employment. The district produces much com and 
wine Pop. (1881), 12,037 
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CARINTHIA (G^€^man, KdrrUhen), a duchy or 
province of Austria, between lat. 46° 24' and 47® T 

and Ion. 12° 35' and 15° 10' k, bounded N by 
Salzburg and Styrisk, E. by Styna, s by Carniola, 
and w by Italy and 'Tyrol Area, 3986 square miles 
It is extremely mountainous, generally sterile, and 
one of the most thinly populated provinces of Austria 
The arable land does not exceed ‘290,000 acres, but 
there are some fertile valleys, and a considerable ex- 
tent of rich pasture land It has several rivers and 
lakes Of the former the principal is the Drave 
All of them abound with fish The country does not 
yield corn enough foi the consumption of the in- 
habitants, who import the deficiency from Hungary 
The cereals most extensively cultivated are rye and 
oats Some wine is produced in Lower Carinthia, 
but it IS of inferior quality Cattle, sheep, and 
horses are raised in considerable numbers, but the 
mines of Carinthia are the main sources of its wealth 
'The chief of these are lead, iron, and calamine 
Various kinds of gems are met with Its operative 
industry is chiefly confined to the working of its 
metallic ores, though there are also manufactories of 
woollens, cottons, silk stuffs, &c , most of which are 
in Klagenfurt, the capital. 'The principal towms 
are Klagenfurt and Villach The inhabitants are 
represented as indolent and superstitious, and are 
mostly Roman Catholics Carinthia formed part 
of the empire of Charlemagne, and afterwards be- 
longed to the Dukes of Friuli It aubsequeiitly 
passed through various hands, and finally became 
an appendage of the Austrian crown in 1321 In 
1809 it was annexed to the empire of Napoleon, 
but was restored to Austria in 1814 Pop in 1890, 
361,008, in 15 Mi(J 3b7,344. 

CARISBROOKE, a village of England, in Hamp- 
shire, pleasantly situated at the foot of a hill, near 
the centre of the Isle of Wight, and overlooked by 
the ruins of its ancient castle, where Charles I w'as 
imprisoned thirteen months, previous to his trial 
and execution 'The castle and grounds cover 20 
acres 'The pansli church of St Mary is a venerable 
structure, with a fine Perpendicular tower contain- 
ing a chime of bells It was formerly attached to a 
Benedictine priory founded under William the Con- 
queror, but the priory no longer exists. In 1859 a 
Roman villa was discovered at Cansbrooke, and the 
place seems to have been a fortress at the time 
of the Roman occupation Pop of parish (1891), 
9115 

CARIS8IMI, Giacomo, a famous Italian musical 
composer, was born at Marino, near Rome, in 1604, 
became musical director of the church of S Apolli- 
nariB at Rome, and died there on Jan. 12, 1674 
He wrote many oratorios, cantatas, and motets, and 
his contemporaries praised him for his characteristic 
expression of feeling, and his easy, flowing style 
He deserves most honour for the improvement of 
the recitative, having given it a more expressive 
and natural language, and he greatly developed the 
sacred cantata. His oratorio Jonah has been re- 
vived in recent times It anticipates in the descrip- 
tive passages some of the effects since elaborated by 
the modem classical composers, and it is altogether 
distinguished by freedom, boldness, and striking 
antiphonal imitations, 

CARITA (Italian, from the Latin earitas, love), 
a name, in the fine arts applied to the representation 
of Christian love. It is exhibited under the figure 
of a tender mother, in the midst of her children, 
manifesting her kindness and affection for them. 
This representation of loveliness and tenderness 
united was unknown to ancient art. 

CARL^IN, Emilie, Swedish novelist, was born 
at Strbmstad on Ahg. 8, 1807. In 1888 she pub- 


lished her first novel, Waldemar Klein, and among 
the best of her subsequent works are the Professor 
(1840); A Year (1846); The Brother’s Bet; and The 
Guardian (1851). Several of her novels have been 
translated into English. In 1827 she married a 
physician named Flygare, and in 1841, after the 
death of her first husband, she married J G. Carlin, 
a lawyer and poet Her death took place at Stock- 
holm on Feb 5, 189‘2 In 1878 she published a 
volume of Reminiscences of Swedish Literary Life. 

CARLE'TON, William, one of the most popular 
of Irish novelists, was born in 1794, at Prilhsk, in 
the county of Tyrone Son of a peasant, he had to 
endure all the miseries of a poor Irishman’s lot His 
education commenced at a hedge school, and termi- 
nated with two years’ training in an academy at 
Glasslough Thence he went to Dublin, with about 
three shillings in his pocket, and after a little began 
to support himself by jirivate teaching He also 
began writing for the C’hnstian Examiner, and in 
]&‘{0 he published his Traits and Stones of the Irish 
Peasantry Popular tastes and critical judgment 
were both satisfied by the novelty of contents and 
fieshness of style A «econd senes follow^ed in 
1833, and was as universally weloonied We can 
only menfion some of his subsequent tfforts, in the 
order of jniblication Fardoroiigha, the Miser (1839), 
The Mi-'loi tunes of Barney Branagan (1841), Valen- 
tine ]M‘01utchy (1845), The Black Prophet (1847), 
The I’lthe Proctor (1849' Willy Reilly (1855), and 
The Evil Eye (1860) Ireland has found m Carleton 
a faithful and fe.irless exjionent of her thoughts 
and feelings , but outsiders cannot help thinking 
linn somewhat too much of a partisan He enjoyed 
a goveinnient allowance of £2()(» per annum several 
years before his death, which took place on Jan. 
30, 1869 

CARLT.GiovanntRinai, no, Count, Italian writer, 
was born in 1 720 at Capo d Istria, of an ancient noble 
family, and early manifested an inclination for the 
study of the middle ages, wuth which he connected 
the study of belles-lettres and of poetry In his 
tw'eiity-fourth year the senate of Venice made him 
professor of astronomy and naval science The care 
which hiB large estates required compelled Carh to 
resign his professorship and retire to Istrio, where 
he spent his time in the study of antiquities, on 
W’hich he wrote some valuable treatises He was 
afterw'ards appointed by the emperor president of 
the highest commercial court at Milan, and subse- 
quently president of the college of finance in the 
same city He published his works, 1784-94, in 
fifteen volumes, under the title Opere del Sig. Com- 
mendatore D. Gian Rinaldo, Conte Carli, Presidente, 
&c , but this edition does not include his Delle 
Monete (1754-60), and Delle Antichitk Italiche 
(1788-91). He died in 1795. 

CARLINE -THISTLE, the popular name for 
composite plants of the genus CarliTia, closely allied 
to the true thistles {Carduus and Onicus) The only 
British species is C. vvlgarts, often found on dry 
fields and pastures. It has purple heads, and the 
inner bracts of the involucre are straw-coloured and 
very hygrometric, opening out in dry, and closing up 
in wet weather. 

CARLISLE, a city, parliamentary and municipal 
borough, inland port and market town of England, 
and capital of Cumberland, situated 300 miles n.n.w 
from London and 96 B. from Edinburgh It ooc^pies 
a gentle eminence at the confluence of the Eden, 
OeJdew, and Peteril, a short distance s.B. of the point 
where the great Roman waJl crossed the first two 
rivers It was called by the Romans LuguvaUunij 
which, contracted to Luel^ and added to the word 
CacTf city, produced the m^em name, signifying the 
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city near the walL Being a frontier town, it was 
strongly fortified with walls, citadel, and a castle, 
the latter being founded during the reign of William 
Rufus The walls had three gates, named English, 
Irish, and Scottish gates, and inclosed a triangular 
site. The wall was 1000 yards in length, the 
eastern wall 460 yards, and the northern wall 660 
yards In the various improvements of the city all 
these walls, gates, and fortifications have been re- 
moved, except a portion of the w wall, and the 
castle, which was erected by William Rufus. Till 
quite recently the castle was maintained as a garrison, 
with a governor, lieutenant-governor, store-keeper, 
and other stationary officers Carlisle is celebrated 
in border history, and in the wars between England 
and Scotland It was destroyed by the Danes m 
875, from which time it lay in a state of desolation 
until fortified and improved by William liufus. 
David I., king of Scotland, died here in 1163, after 
hia retreat from the battle of the Standard, and in 
1216 it was taken by Alexander, king of Scotland. 
It was repeatedly besieged by the Scots, hut never 
retaken until 1645, when a party of the Scottish army 
on the aide of Parliament starved it into surrender 
It was in 1648 surprised and captured by Sir Philip 
Musgrave, a royalist, but ultimately yielded to the 
skill and fortune of Cromw'ell In 1745 it made 
little more than a nominal resistance to the Scottish 
army under Charles Edward The town is some- 
what irregularly built, but its principal atreets are 
spacious and well-paved A number of the modern 
houses are handsome, and, being built on a plan, are 
gradually imparting an appearance of uniformity to 
the city Carlisle is the seat of a bishojinc founded 
by Henry I in 1133 The cathedral, which is situ- 
ated on elevated ground near the centre of the town, 

18 of the principal objects of interest It was 
foa|ded by William Rufus, but being afterwards 
jiartially destroyed by fire was rebuilt in the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century It is a small but 
beautiful edifice, affording specimens of earl} English 
and other styles The eastern window, which is 48 
feet high by 30 broad, and filled with painted glass, 

IS one of the finest specimens of the kind in England 
The castle, of interest from its historical associations, 

IS situated on a slight eminence ov erlooking the Eden, 
at the N w, angle of the city Among the literar\ | 
and educational institutions are the atheneeum, 
mechanics’ institute, grammar-school, public library, 
museum and ait gallery, science and art and techni- 
cal schools The charitable institutions are numer- 
ous, and include an infirmary, fever hospital, lunatic 
asylum, and dispepsary. There is a cattle-market 
and also a public market erected at a cost of £60,000. 
The buildings appropriated to corporate purposes are 
the town-hall and guild-hall The courts of justice 
and the county jail, at the southern entrance of the 
city, were designed by R Sinirke, R A , and cost over 
£100,000. Many of the public edifices are hand- 
some. Carlisle is the seat of various manufactures, 
of which cotton is the principal, embracing the weav- 
ing of checks and ginghams, calico-pnnting, and the 
manufacture of cotton-twist The making of hats is 
also carried on to a leirge extent Carlisle has long 
been famed for its manufacture of whips and fish- 
hooks; there are, besides, two woollen manufactories, 
several dye-works, tanneries, iron-foundries, brew- 
cries, marble-works, and an extensive biscuit manu- 
factory. Carlisle was formerly connected by canal 
with Port-Carlisle, on the Solway Firth, a distance of 
about 11 miles; but this canal is replaced by a rail- 
way to Port-Carlisle which is extended to Silloth, 
where an extensive dock has been constructed. 
Communicating in this way with the sea, it is still 
M » port Vessels entered (1898), 697, of 


121,778 tons; cleared 694, of 120,251. The Citadel 
station, situated not far from the courts, is one of the 
handsomest in the kingdom. It is built of white 
stone In the early English style, and is supported by 
buttresses at intervals along its entire length, and is 
roofed with glass. It is the terminus of seven dif- 
ferent lines of railway, viz. the Caledonian, the Glas- 
gow and South-Western, the London and North- 
Western, the Midland, the North-Eastern, the North 
British, and the Maryport and Carlisle. Carlisle 
sends one member to Parliament Pop. (1881), 
35,884, (1891), 39,176; (1901), 45,478. 

CARLISLE, a town of the United States, capital 
of Cumberland county, PennHylvania, 114 miles w. 
Philadelphia Dickinson College was founded in this 
town in 1783, and is carried on under the care of the 
Methodists There are government barracks here. 
Pop in 1890, 7620. 

CAKLISTS, the name of an important Spanish 
political party See Carlos dk Bourbon. 

('ARIjONE, the name of an Italian family of 
distinguished artists, who flourished chiefly in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth ctntunes. The most 
celebrated of them are —1. Taddko, a native of 
Lombardy, who excelled in sculpture, and was 
euqdoytd, along witli his brother Joseph, by the 
courts of England, Spain, and Mantua. lAa died in 

1613 2 Giovanni, eldest son of Tadaeo* bom 

at Genoa in ir>90, made great jirogiess in painting 
under the tuition of his father and Peter Sorri, 
and, having afterwards studied under Passignatiu, 
distinguished himself particularly by his frescoes, 
in wliith the tieedom aa 1 s})int of his design, the 
depth of his expiesHion, grandeur of his conception, 
and the richness (>f his colouring are particularly 
admired He died m 1630 3 CiovANNl Bat- 

tista, brother of the former, born at Genoa 
in 1598, was also a scholar of Passignano, and 
painted along with his brother, whose style he fol- 
lowed so exacLlv that it is difficult to distinguish 
their pictures He ultimately entered the service of 
' the Duke of Savoy, and died in 1659, or 1680 accord- 
j ing to another authority He excelled particularly 
I in frescoes, which are so soft, fresh, and uniform that 

I they resemble oil paintings 4 Andrea, son of 

Giovanni Battista, born in 1027, died in 1697, rose to 
great eminence as a painter He took chiefly for his 
models Titian, Veronese, and I'lntoretto, and founded 
a school of painting in Perugia. 

CARLOS, Don, Infant of Spam, son of Philip II. 
and Maria of Portugal, born at Valladolid, 1645. 
His mother died four days after his birth. He 
himself was sickly, and one of his legs was shorter 
than the other The extreme indulgence with which 
he was educated by Joan, sister of the king, confirmed 
his violent, obstinate, and vindictive disposition. In 
1560 Philip caused him to be acknowledged heir of 
the throne by the estates assembled at Toledo, and 
in 1562 he sent him to the University of Alcala de 
Henares in hi>]>es that the study of the scieiMes would 
soften hiB turbulent character. An unlncky fall 
threw him into a bunung fever, and the physbians 
lost all hopes of his recovery. The kmg loatuediately 
hastened to his son, and os it was recollected that 
the prince had a very great veneration for St. Di- 
daciuB, who was not yet canonized, Philip oom- 
manded the corpse of the saint to be brought in a 
procession It was laid upon the bed of the tick 
prince, and his hot face covered with the cold shrond. 
He fell asleep; when he awoke the fever had left 
him; he demanded food, and recovered. All believed 
a miracle had been wrought, and Philip reqaested 
the canonization of Didacius. Contemporary his- 
torians differ m the description of the prlnoe. Accor- 
ding to some he had a thiist for glory, an sdevated 
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courage, pride, and a love of power According to 
oitherB he was fond of whatever was strange and 
tmoommon; an accident or opposition irritated him 
to frenzy ; address and submission softened him He 
is also represented as a favourer of the insurgents in 
the Netherlands, and in particular as a^T enemy of 
the Inquisition; yet he possessed neither knowledge 
nor prmciples, nor e\en suthcient understanding to 
be capable of liberal views With him all was pas- 
sionate excitement, wliich resistance converted mto 
fury. Llorente has corrected the accounts of the 
character and fate of this prince from authentic 
sources in bis v^ork on the Sjianish Inquisition (which 
see) Accoiding to him Don Carlos was arrogant, 
brutal, ignorant, and ill-educated This much is 
certain, that at the CongreS'. of Cateau Cambresi'- 
(1559) the marriage of Dun Carlos with Elizabeth. I 
daughter of Henry II of Iiaiice, uas proposed, but 
Philip, being left a widower by tlie death of IMary of 
Endand, tinik the place of hia son Don (’arlos is 
said to ha\e loved Elizabeth, and to have never for- 
given his father for having deprived him of her 
Llorente proves, however, that Don Carlos ne\ er had 
fallen m love with the queen, and that she w.ia never 
too intimate with him In 1563 Philip, who had no 
other heir than Don Carlos, considering him unfit for 
the throne, sent for his uephew^s, the aichdukes 
Rodolph and Emestus, to secure to them tlie succes- 
sion to hia dominions Don Cailos, wdio lived in con- 
tinual misunderstanding with hia father, rcHoUed in 
1565 to leave Spam, and was on the point of embark- 
ing when Ruy Gomez de Silva, a confidant both of 
Philip and Carlos, dissuaded him from his resolution 
In 1567, when the rebellion iii the D w Countries 
disquieted Philip, Don C 'arlos WTote to sevi^ral gran- 
dees of the kingdom that lie had the intention of 
going to Germany He disclosed his plan to his 
uncle, Don Juan of Austria, w'ho mildly dissuaded 
him from it, and represented to him that most of tlie 
grandees to whom he had wiitteii ould not omit to 
inform the king I'his w'as in fac^ done, and mdeed 
Don Juan himself told I’lnlip wl at Don Carlos had 
confided to him It is believed that he w’as touched 
by the sutfeiings of the i)eoi)]e of the Netherlands 
Philip himself seemed to believe that his son intended 
to go to the Netherlands The liaroii Montigny lost 
his heskd on this account The infant had often 
shown a vehement desire to paiticijiate m the gov em- 
inent But Philip, jealous of his own autliont}, 
treated his son coolly and wutb reserve, whilst he 
gave his confidence to the Duke of Alva, to Huy 
Gomez de Silva, Don Juan of Austna, and Spmol.i 
Don Carlos conceived an invincible av ersion to them 
He could not bear that Alva should have received 
the government of Flanders, which he had requested 
for himself The architect of the Es<’unal, Louis de 
Foix, gives the following facts relating to 1 )on Carlos, 
which have been preserved to us by De Thou The 
pnnce had always under his pillow two naked swords, 
two loavled pistols, and at the side of his bed several 
guns, and a chest full of other fire-arms He w’as 
often heard to complain that his father had depriveil 
him of his bride. On Christmas evening he confessed 
to a priest that he had resolved to murder a man. 
The priest, therefore, refused him absolution The 
prior of the monastery of Atocha artfully drew from 
him expressions from which it could be inferred that 
he meditated an attempt upon his own father The 
oonfesaion was then communicated to the king, who 
exclaimed, * I am the man whom my son intends to 
murder ; but I shall take measures to prevent it ’ 
Thus Philip, impelled by hatred or fesir, by policy or 
^peratition, resolved on the destruction of his only 
son, in whom he saw only a criminal, unworthy of 
the crowiL On the night of Jan. 18, 1668, wliile 


Don Carlos was burned in a deep sleep, Count Lenns 
entered his chamber and removed his arms Then 
appeared the king, preceded by Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
the Duke of Feria, the grand prior of the order ol 
St John, brother of the Duke of Alva, and several 
officers of the guard, and state coundllore, Don 
Carlos still slept They awoke him he beheld the 
king bis father, and exclaimed, ‘ I am a dead man 
Then, addressing Philip, he said, ‘ Does your majesty 
wish to kill me* I am not mad, but reduced to 
despair by my sufferings ’ He conjured with tears 
those who were present to put him to death ‘ I am 
not come,’ answered the king, ‘to put you to death, 
but to punish you as a father, and to bring you back 
to your duty ' He tlien commanded him to rise, 
deprived him of his domestics, ordered a box of 
pajters under his bed to be seized, and committed 
him to the care of the Dulce of Fena and six noble 
men, enjoining them not to permit him to write nor 
tc speak wuth an\ one I’hese guards clothed Don 
Carlos m a mourning dress, took fium his chamber 
the tapestr} , the furniture, aud even his Vied, leaving 
him nothing but a mattress Don ('arlos, full of 
I age and despair, caused a large hie to lie kmdled, 
under pretext of the extreme cold of the winter, and 
threw hmiself suddenly into the fianies It w'as with 
difficulty that he w^as rescued He attemjited by 
turns to finish his life by thirst, by hunger, by eating 
to excess After Philip had endeavouied to justify 
hiH measiiies to the j)oj>e and the prmcijial sovereigns 
of Europe, and had also givtm notice to'vtiie superior 
clergy, to the courts of justice, aud to the cities of 
hxs emjure, of wh.it had passed, he referred the case 
of the Jinnee, not to the Inquisition, but to the coun- 
cil of state, under the direction of ('ardinal Esjunosa, 
who was state couiicillnr, grand inijuisitor, and jire- 
sidi'iit of the junta of ( astile Tins court is said, 
after a minute examination and hearing many wit 
nesses, to have condemned him to death Other 
accounts, how’ever, state that lie died of a malignant 
fever before any judgiiient was jiassed, after ha\ mg 
taken the saoraineiit with much devotion, and having 
asked his fathei's paidon, l^-ltli duly, 1563 The 
melancholy fate of Don (’arlos has served as a 
subject for several f-agedies — those of Schiller, Al- 
faen, Otwav, and Caiupistron 

CAIILOS DE BOl^RBON, Don Maria IsinoR, 
tlie second son of Charles IV of Sjiaiu and brother 
of Ferdinand VII , was Ivorn on L!9t}i March, IVS'' 
In 18<>3 he was compelled by Najioleon along with 
hiB brother, who had now succeeded to the throne, 
to renounce all claims to the siict esaion, and was 
detained with Ferdinand in cajitivity at Valen^ay in 
France till D14 In 1 SI 6 he married Maria Fran 
cisca d’Assis, daughter of John VI of Portugal, his 
brother the King of Siiam having at the same time 
espoused another daughter of John as his second 
wife This last marriage, like Ferdinand’s first, 
having turned out unproductive of issue, a prospect 
opened to Don Carlos of succeeding to the crown, 
which almost assumed the shape of ateolute certainty 
when a third marriage contracted by Ferdinand 
proved equally unsuccessful with the two former in 
producing an heir to the Spanish monarchy. On 
the death of E'erdinand's third wife in 1829 he 
again married, and, by a pragmatic sanction, the 
contingency of a female heir wae provided for by the 
repeal of the Salic law, which excluded such froin the 
th^ne. On 10th October, ISSO, Maria Isabella, after- 
wards Queen of Spam, was bom. In 1 832 Don Carlos’ 
party succeeded by taking advantage of the king e 
imbecile condition to obtain a repeal of the pragmatic 
sanction, but this advantage was only temporary, as 
Ferdinand disowned hia act on recovering the use 
of his reason. The following year Don Carlos was 
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exiled with his wife to Portugal , and having refiised to 
return from thence to be present at the taking of the 
oath of allegiance to the young queen, be was com- 
manded by Ferdinand to retire to the Papal States. 
On 29th September, 1833, Ferdinand VII died, and 
A few days afterwards his consort the queen-regent 
repeated the order to his brother to q\nt the country 
The latter, howe\er, now announced himself as legiti- 
mate King of Spain, and was recogni/ed oh buch 
by a considerable party who excited a civil war m 
hiB favour, and thenceforw’ard were designated b\ 
the title of Carhsts (See S^■AJ^ ) After a course 
of hostilities extending over several years with \arv 
ing success, he found himself obliged in 1839 to take 
shelter in Fiance In the meantime he and his | 
ilesceiidants had been fonnallv excluded from the 
siicreSBion by a vote of tbe Coites in 1S36 On arnv 
iiig in France the castle of Bouiges was assigned him ] 
as a residence, and he was also detained a jjiisoner 
there for a c<»n8ulerab]e time owing to his refusal to 
make the renunciations demanded of him In l84r> he 
resigned Ins claims in favour of his eldeht son, and in 
1817 was ])ernntted to tal^e up his abode in '1 neste. 
where he died on loth March, l8Dr> Ills eldest son, 
Don ('ailos, was long resident in London, and m 
1850 married Mana Carolina I'erdiiiauda, a sister of 
Ferdinand 11 , king of Na])les On moie than one 
occasion he endeavoured to exc'ite an insurrection in 
his favour in his native country, but these atteinitts 
were always fruhtrateil In IMfiO, when he made his 
last veutuie, he and Ins army w'eie taken juisoners 
by the troops of Isabella 'I he rebel geneial was 
shot, and 1 )on Cailos liberated oulv on condition of 
Holeninly renouncing all claims to the crown - an act 
whidi he repudiated when he got out of the handb 
of his eneinieb lie died at Fiiestc in 181)1 The 
• 'ailist claims an at jucsent re]ueKented b\ anotln i 
1 >011 ( kiilos, a iitphew' of the pn ceding, born in 1848 
Jlc was at tie head (/f a foiniidable insurret tion in 
Sjiaiii in 1 87 >-"»! S( ( Si’vin 

( 'AKLOW, an inland countN of Ireland, in the 
province of 1 ^einster, surrounded by Kildaie, Wicklow’, 
Wexford, Kilkenny, and Queen's County It is 
generally level or undulating except in the south- 
eastern parts The chief rivers are the Slane> and 
liarrow. Fiom the remarkable feitility of its soil it 
18 altogether an agriculturcd county, producing a great 
deal of butter, corn, tlour, and other agricultural 
produce for exportation Agriculture is here earned 
on with as much skill and know ledge of recent improve- I 
ments as anywhere m Ireland, and there is less pov- I 
erty than in most parts Carlow corapnses an area of 
34b square miles or 221,334 acres, of which 195,831 
are arable The county n turns one member to 
Parliament Pop. in 1891, 41,9b4, la 1901, 37,723. 

CARLOW, capital of above county, on tlie left 
bank of the Barrow, 34 miles s w of Dublin, with 
'^hIch it is connected by railway and canal It has 
two principal streets intersecting at right angles. A 
bridge of five arches leads over the Barrow to the 
suburban village of Graigue, in Queen’s County 
The princijtal jiublic buildings are the churches, the 
Roman Catholic college, three convents, barracks, a 
lunatic asylum, a court-house, town-hall, union work- 
house, an infirmary, and a fever hospital It is 
lighted by electricity, and has an excellent water- 
supply. There is a large new cemetery. Carlow is 
tlie principal mart for the agricultural produce of the 
surrounding country, and carries on an extensive 
trade m corn, malt, butter, «&c. Till 1885 it sent 
a member to the House of Commons On a rising 
ground to the south stand the ruins of the ancient 
castle of Carlow, still presenting a very imposing 
ftp^rance. Pop. in 1881, 7186; in 1891, 6619. 
CARLO WIT^ or Kablowitz, a town of Austrian 


Slavonia, on the Danube, 7 miles 8 B. Peterwardein ; 
pop 5800 It is the see of a Greek archbishop, the 
head of tbe dissentmg Greeks in tbe Austrian do- 
minions It is the centre of a famous wine-growing 
district This town m remarkable for a peace con- 
cluded here in 1G99 between Leopold I., Emperor of 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Venice, and the Turks. 
By this peace the emperor received Transylvania 
and Slavonia, Poland received back Kammiec, Po- 
I dolia, and the Ukraine , Venice retained the con- 
[ quereil Morea , Russia, Azoj)!! Here, too, Prince 
I Eugene defeated the Tmks in 1716 

CARLSBAD liarles’s Bath), in the Kingdom 
of ]3ohemia, one of the most famous w’atering -places 
in the world, is situated in a deep, narrow valley of 
the liver Tepl It is said that Charles IV. dis 
(.(»vered the warm sjinngs here lu 18.38, during e 
chase, and having experienced their healing effeota 
he built a castle, ro\md wdiich houses gradually 
aecuimilated Tlie town has a permanent pop 
of about IJ.UOn Amf)le provision has lieen maq^ 
for the amuseiuent of the visitors of this place 
Fine buildings nave lieeti erected, and beautiful pro- 
menades laid out A great many strangers are 
attracted here every year, the number in recent 
\earH reaching 16,090 A congress of the German 
powers was held here 1819-20 at wdiich w^r* pa»»od 
resolutions restrictive of the libertv of the pres^ and 
hheial principles m general 

CARLSBURG, or Kakisbuko (ancient Apulum) 
a town of 'I’ransN Ivania, on the right bank of the 
Maros, 33 miles N w of Tlennannstadt, w’lth 7338 in- 
habitants It consists of an upper and a lower town, 
situated on op])osite sides of the river, and comiimni 
eating by a long liridge It is defended by a citadel, 
and has a catliedral with a number of ancient monu- 
ments, a mint where the gold and silver obtained in 
I'raiisylvania are purified and coined, an observatory 
with a good colh’ction of instruinents, an excellent 
library, a theological college, a gymnasium, normal 
school, arsenal, barracks, &c 

( 'ARLSC'IK )NA, or Kahirkrona (Charles’s 
Crown), a seaport at the southern extremity of 
Sweden, on the J’alhc, capital of the Ian or province 
of Blekinge or C.vrlscrona It stands on several 
rocky islets conneited w’lth out anotlier and with tbe 
inamland by bridges, has broad, clean, luit somewhat 
steep streets, with houses mostly built of wood The 
harbour is safe and spacious, the entram e protected 
by forts As the chief Swedish naval station the 
tow’ij largely depends on the trade thereby occasioned, 
but it has also a considerable export tiode in timber, 
tar, pot.ish, t.illow, &,c Pop (1900), 23,955. 

CARLSHAMN (Charles’s IIaven),aseaf>ort town, 
Sweden, 27 mdes w of CarUcrona, in a beautiful val- 
ley at the mouth of the Mie-A It is prettily and 
regularly built, and its Bijuare market-place, planted 
on all Bides with trees, has a fine appearance It has 
an elegant townhouse, a good harlxiur, and im active 
trade Timl^er and articles of timber consHtate the 
I chief exports The manufactures are, aail-olo^h, 
sacking, tobacco, leather, &c , and there is also 
! some ship-building Pop (1890), 7191. 

I CARLSRUHE (Charles’s Rest), the capital of tha 
grand-duchy of Baden, was laid out m 1716. and Is 
one ot the moat regularly -built towns In Europe 
The castle of the grand-duke stands in the centre of 
the city, and from this point a number of streets 
radiate at regular distances from each other, thus 
formmg a kind of star Other streets intersect these 
j in parallel circles. The roads leading to the dty oor 
I respond to this regular disposition, D^hich, as is apt to 
I be the case in stripy regular cities, often leaves upoof^ 
the traveller tbe impression of monotony rather tnso 
I that of agreeable order. The citv is omameated 
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ijath several beautiful public buildings The court 
library contains 160,000 volumes, there are also here 
several valuable museums and cabinets, a botanic 
garden, several institutions for the promotion of 
uterature and the hne arts, and sundry industrial 
establishments, such as a foundry and electro-plating 
work, an enirine factory, a carnage work, &c Pop 
(1890), 73,496, (1900), 5)7,1 (.4 

CARLSTAD, a town, Sweden, capital of the l.in 
of same name, on an island in I-.ake Wener formed by 
the two mouths of the Klar, and connected with the 
mainland by a bridge across either stream It is 
beautifully situated, regularly built, is th*^ seat of a 
bishop, and has a cathedral, gymnasium, town-house, 
Ac., and some trade Pop (]5)0()}, 11,869. 

CARLSI'ADT, a town of Austria, in Croatia, 
34 miles a w. of Agram, agreeably situated in a per- 
fectly level and nchly- cultivated plain near the junc- 
tion of the Kulpa, Korana, and Dobra, which are 
here navigable It consists of the town proper and 
the citadel, together wutli the suburb of Dubovac/. 
ft IS tolerably well built, and has an iniportant 
trade. Pop. (185<Uj, 555'J 

CARLSTADT, Andueas Rudolf (so called from 
hiH native town, Carlstadt, in Franconia, where he 
was bom in 1480), is celebrated in the history of 
the Reformation for his fanaticism as w'ell as his 
misfortunes He was appointed professor of tht ology 
at Wittenberg in 1613 His learning enabled him to 
render great support to Luther in liis first steps for 
the introduction of a refoimation In 1520 he was 
included in the bull which condemned Luther, and 
his spirited appeal from the poi)c to a general council, 
of which he ga\ e the hrst exainjile, as well as his 
opinion, openly expressed, in favour of the marriage 
of the pnesthoud, which soon gained ground, was 
among the many proofs which he gave of his zeal fot 
the Reformation Whilst Luther was at Wartburg 
Carlstadt’s zeal urged him to acts of violence lie 
even instigated the people and students to the destruc- 
tion of the altars and the images of the saints, greatly 
to the displeasure of Luther, who lost the friendship 
of Carlstadt by his opposition to his excesses In 
1624 he declared himself publicly the opponent of 
Luther, who had preached at Jena against the dis- 
turbances which he had excited, so that the Elector 
Frederick banished him from the country in Septem- 
ber, 1524 Carlstadt upon this commenced the con- 
troversy respecting the sacrament, denying, in oppo- 
sition to Luther, the bodily jiresence of CLnst in the 
sacramental elements, and recognizing in the rite a 
token of remembiance simply 'J’his controversy 
was earned on with the bitterest animosity , and 
Zwinglius having declared himself in favour of Carl- 
stadt’s doctrine, a dispute commenced between the 
Swiss and Wittenberg theologians, which ended in 
the separation of the Calvinists and Lutherans 
Carlstadt in the meantime, being suspected, not 
without reason, of having taken part in the rev olt of 
the peasants m Franconia, was obliged to w^ander 
through Germany, and being ultimately reduced to 
extreme distress, sought relief of Luther, who pro- 
cured him an asylum at Kemberg, on condition that 
he should refrain from the expression of his opinions 
Here he lived nearly three years Hia restless mind, 
however, soon led him to break his promise, by the 
publication of some writings in 1628, and he even 
went so far as to plot against Luther’s person To 
eeoape from the consequences of his conduct he re- 
paired to Switzerland at the end of the same year, 
where he was appointed vicar of Altstadt, in the 
valley of the Rhme; in 1530, deacon at Zurich, and 
|q 1684, vicar and pixifessor of theology at I’asel, 
where he died in 1641 or 1543. 

CARLYLE, Alexander, D.D., a divine of the 


Scottish Church, was bom on 26th January, 1722, 
in Dumfriesshire, where his father was a parish 
minister He was educated at the universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and afterwards studied 
at the University of Leyden, Having been licensed 
as a preacher, in 1747 he was presented to the 
parish of Invereslc, in Mid Lothian Here he con- 
tinued to the end of his life, which terminated on 
25th August, 1805 His wife and children all pre- 
deceased him Dr Carlyle was one of the leaders of 
the Moderate party in the Scottish church, the portv 
whidi, during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ruled with siu predominating sway, and in- 
cludt d the names of Robertson, Blair, and Home 
among its members As an eloquent deuaier and skil- 
ful ecclesiastical leader in the General Assembly he 
had no rival He strenuously resisted all attempts to 
give additional influence to the i)opular element in 
ecclesiastical matters Notwithstanding his literary 
abilities, he never came forward as a claimant befoie 
the public for any literary honours He, however, 
left behind him a w'ell known autobiograf)hy, which, 
though commenced in his seventy-ninth year, is 
a singularly interesting production, both from the 
vigour and sjinglitliness of its style, and the pic- 
tures which it })iehents of Scottish society in the 18tb 
ctnluiv Aft( T leiirumno lonu in manuscrqit it was 
jiubhaheJ m lb6i), under the editorslup of John Hill 
Burton 

CARLYLE, Thomas, tlie greatest writer that 
Scotland has produced since the time of Sir Walter 
Scott, and one of the greatest Lnirlish writers of the 
nineteenth century, was born 4th Deec-mber, 1795, in 
the village of EccLfechan, in the paiish of Hoddam, 
Duinfra Hshiie lie w’as the eldest son of James 
Carhle, a mason and afterwards a farmer. James 
(’arlvle was a serious GoJ-fearmg man of great mtcl 
Icctual power, while his wife, Margaret Aitkcn, the 
future WTiters mother, is represented to have been 
aflectionate, pious, and intelligent 1’he elder (’ar- 
Ivle was a member of the disseiiting body known as 
the Relief Church, and intended liis son Thomas for 
a minister of this church, wuth which object he was 
carefully educatetl at the parish school and after- 
wards at the burgli school of Annan When only 
in his fifteenth year (m 1810) he was sent to tho 
University of Edinburgh, w'here he studied under 
such professors as Leslie, Blavfair, and Dr 'I'homas 
Brown, Ileie he develojied a strong taste for mathe- 
matics, a study m which he attained great proficiency. 
Having renounced the idea of becoming a minister, 
after finishing his cuiriculum (in 1814) he became 
a teacher for about four years, first at Annan, after- 
wards at Kirkcaldy, where he conducted the burgh 
school, and left behind him the character of an over- 
stern disciplinarian At the latter place the cele- 
brated Edw^ard Irving, whom he had first met during 
his school- boy days at Annan, was then also acting 
as a teacher, and the two became very intimate friends 
Id 1818 he removed to Edinburgh, where he sup- 
ported himself by literary work, devoted much time 
to the study of German, and went through a varied 
and extensive course of reading in history, poetry, 
romance, and other fields. His first literary pro- 
ductions were short biographies and other articles 
for the Edinburgh Encydopaedia, an extensive work 
edited by Brewster. After three years of hard work 
and poverty in Edinburgh his health broke down, 
and he retired for a time to his father's farm in Dum- 
friesshire He was next engaged to act as tutor to 
the sons of Mr. Duller, one of whom was afterwards 
honourably known m public life This post he held 
for about two years 

During this period his career as an author may 
be said to have really begun, with the issue in 
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monthly portion* of hi* Life of Schlfler in the 
Tjondon Magazine, in 1823, this work being en- 
larged and published separately in 1826. In 1824 
he published a translation of Legendre’s Greome- 
try, with an essay on proportion by himself pre- 
hx^, which Prof. De Morgan characterized as 
‘ thoughtful and ingenious, as good a substitute for 
the fifth book of Euclid as could have been given 
in the space.’ The same year appeared his transla- 
tion of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meiater’s Apprenticeship 
This work, which like the otheis mentioned was 
anonymous, wm on the whole favouiably recei\ed, 
though some critics objected to the translator’s too 
great fondness for German idioms During his tutor- 
ship he stayed some time in London (in 1824), wheie 
Irving then was He was next engaged in trans- 
lating specimens of the German romance writeis, 
pubhshed in 4 vols in 1827 In 182b he married 
Mibb Jane Bailie Welsh, daughter of a doctor at 
Haddington, and a lineal descendant of .lohn Knox 
After lus marriage he lesided for a time m Edm 
burgh, an<l then withdrew to a farm in Dumfiies- 
shire belonging to his vife, about 10 miles from the 
town of Dumfries This place, CVaigenputtoclc, he 
desciibes m a letter to Goethe (wntten in 1828b 
the loneliest nook in Britain, an oasis in a wilder- 
ness of heath and rock, among the granite hills and 
the black morasses which stretch westward through 
Galhjway almost to the Irish Sea’ Here he WTote ' 
a number of critical au<l hiograjihical articles for 
various j)enodicals, such as the Edinburgh Review, 
the Foreign Guarterl}, and IVasei’s ^lagazine, and 
hole w'aa written Sartor Resartus, the most oriuinal 
of his works, the <jue W'hicb first brought him lame, 
and which has had jieihaps a greater influence on 
the miuds of readers than any single work that 
could be named The wanting of Sartor Resartus 
occujjied portions of several Nears It seems to 
have been finished m 1831, but the publishers were 
shy of it, and it w'as not given to the public till 
1833-34, through the medium of Fraser’s Magazine 
The whimsical title of this w'ork (literally, The 
I’ailor Repatched) is a translation of that of an old 
Scottish song (The Tailor Done over) The book 
professes to be an exposition for English readers of 
a new philo 8 ()i)hy, the philosophy of clothes, first 
thought out and expounded by Diogenes 'i'eufels- 
drockh (Devil's l)irt, Asaffctida), professor of things 
m general in the German university town of 
Weissnichtwo (Know-not- where, Scotch Kenna- 
quhair) , with biographical j)articularB regarding the 
professor, and nuscellaueous thoughts, reflections, and 
speculations of hia not strictly connected with his 
philosophy The professor of course is really Car- 
lyle himself, and tiie woik is to some extent auto- 
biographical It IS inspired by a distim tly did.'ictic 
purpose, preaching through its wonderful intermix- 
ture of the humorous, the grotesque, the sublime, 
the pathetic, the solemn, the piofound, welded to- 
gether by a poetic or even a prophetic spirit, the 
doctrines of truthfulness, obedience, duty, work, and 
above all hatred of sham 

The publication of Sartor (to which no author's 
name was originally attached) soon made Carlyle 
famous, and on lus removal to London early in 
1834 he became a prominent member of a brilliant 
literary circle embracing John Stuart Mill, Leigh 
Hunt, John Sterling, Julius Charles and Augustus 
William Hare, Maurice, and his old pupil Cnarle# 
Bnller. He fixed his abode at Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
where hia life henceforth was mainly spent His 
next work of importance was on the French Revolu- 
tion, published in 1837. This, though a work of 
hnm e nse research, is hardly a history in the ordinary 
®*nss of the term , it is rather a series of powerful 


pictures, in which we see taking place the cblel 
events and are made intimately acquainted with the 
chief actors of that stormy period. Of it the West- 
minster Review remarked, ‘No work of greater 
genius, either historical or poetical, has been pro- 
duced in this country for many years.’ The first 
volume of the French Revolution, while still only in 
MS., was unfortunately burned while in John 8 . 
Mill’s possession, and the author bad immediately to 
set to work and write it over again. About this 
time, and on one or two subsequent years, he delivered 
several senes of lectures, the most impoi^tant of these, 
(Jn Heroes and Hero-worship, being published In 
1810 Chartism, published in 1839, and Past and 
Present, in 1843, were small works beanug more or 
less on the atfaiis of the time In 1845 appeared hit 
Oliver (Vomwell's I^ettors and Speeches, with 
Elucidations, a work of great research, and brilliantly 
suotebsful in vindicating the character of the great 
Protector In I 80 O came out his Latter-day Pam 
phb'ts, a senes of tracts deahng with political 
Hubjoeta, and assailing with extraordinary vehe 
mence, not to say virulence, the most prominent 
institutions sad i haractenstics of modern England 
and its peoj le This w'ork was very repulsive to 
many from the exaggeration of its language, and its 
advocacy of harsh and coercive meaauies He next 
wrote a life of his friend John Sterlm?", |)ubli«hed 
I m 1851, and regarded as a finished and artistie jier- 
formauce 

'I'he largest and most laborious work of his li 6 b, 
The Hiatorvot IViednch II of Prussia, called Fred- 
erick the ( Treat, next ajip^ared, the fiist two volumes 
in 18r>8, the second two in 18tl2, and tlie last two In 
lyOo, and after tins time little came from his pen. 
His choice of Frederick as a hero strikes most people 
as a little remarkable, a feeling that the author was 
himself prejiared for He gives as his reasons for 
selecting him for historical treatment that he was 
the man that did almost the only real and substantial 
work m his century, that theio was nothing of the 
hypocrite or aham about bmi , and that 'How this 
mail, otlieially a king withal, comported himself in the 
eighteenth ceuturv, and managed 'W>t to be a bar 
and charlatan os his tjentury was, deserves to be seen 
a little by meu and kings, and may silently have 
didactic meanmgs in it ’ He is rejiorted to have said 
m conversation that he hsul tried to put a little 
humanitv into J’rederick, but found it hard work 
Of the immense labour and research shown in this 
work, (»f the descriptive and narrative power displayed 
on almost every page, of the viMdness with which a 
portrait is draw'ii, or an event put before us, It is 
almost impossible to sjieak too highly At the same 
time it can hardly be denied that too often the 
author s pow-ers as a skilled ailvocate have been en- 
listed in favour of ‘Vater Fritz’ and his doings. 
Fredenck the Great was soon translated into Ger- 
man, and has naturally been popular in Germany. 

In 1866, having been elected Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh Univ ersit} , he delivered an mstallallou address 
to the students On the Ghoice of Books. y iiUe 
still in Scotland the sod news reached him that his 
wife had died suddenly in London. This was a 
severe blow to (’'arlyle Mrs. C'arlyle, besides being 
a woman of exceptional mtellect, was a mo#t devoted 
and affectionate wife. On her tombstone beside the 
abbey church of Haddington he has recorded her 
virtues and his sorrow for her Iocs, stating that at 
her death his light was as if gone out. From this 
tune bis productions were mostly articles or letters 
on topics of the day, including Shouting Niagara, 
and After'' in which he gave vent to his serlons 
givmgs as to the results of the Reform Bill of IsJr 
An unimportant historical skrtch, I'he Early Kings 
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of Norway, a})peared in 1874, but was written long 
before. Carlyle died at Chelsea, February 5tb, 1881, 
and waa buried at Ecclefechan. He left the estate 
of Craigenputtock to the University of Edinburgh, | 
settling that the income from it should form ten 
bursaries to be annually compete<l for — fi\e for pro- 
ficiency in mathematics and fixe for classics (including 
English) In 1 88 1 ( 'arlyle’b Reminiscences connected 
with the earlier part of his life were published b\ 

J A Froude, x\ ho also published a biography of Car- 
lyle (1882-84, 4 vols ), and edited the l^etters and 
Memorials of Mrs (’ailvle (188;^) In the last- 
named \ear was published the Correspondence of 
Carlyle and Emerson between 1834 and 1^72 

(’arlyle B command over the English lai'gnage w as j 
greater than that of almost any other piose wiiter, 
and his st\le as uuKjue It has been called un- 
natural, a ilistortion of the English language, a mere 
literary de\ ice or alFectation to attract notice, but this 
18 but asupeificial criticism Tliat it is often eccen- 
tric, often uncouth, often rugged, often evtra\agant, 
may be admitted but one who studir^s it cannot but 
recognise that it was so only os being the ii.xtuial 
vehicle of expressing his thouglits It gitw and 
developed as the wntei g^rew' and develojiKl, and in 
his hands was an instrument of iinsurjiassable pc'wer 
As to the infiuence exercised by Ins WTitinus we may 
({uote the followung estimate from a disting’uished 
and discriminating Anieric.ui critic (d R Lowe II i 
‘Though not the safest of gulden in jiolitics oi ]»iac - 
tical philoHOphx , bih \ .due as an inspii er and aw akener 
cannot be ovei estimated It is a power winch 
belongs only to the highest ordei of minds, for it is 
none hut a divine fire that can so kindle and inadiate 
The debt due him from those v\lio listened to the 
teachings of his prime for reNe.'diiig to ilicm what 
sublime reserves of jxtwer even the humblest may 
hnd in niauhm ss, sinceritv, and self-rehance, can be 
paid with nothing short of levereutial giatitude ’ 

CARMA(iX()LI{;, a namc^ applied in the eailv 
times of the French Republic (17‘*2-<<3) to a song and 
a dance, by which it was accompanied ^J'he song ccni- 
tained tliiiteen couplets and the following refrain — 

IiRiisonH 111 carmagnole 

Vive le Bon, vive le soil 

DaiiBouH la cKriii.ignole, 

Vive le sou ciu canon 

The appellation originated, probably, from the 
name given to a peculiar form of vest w'orn b\ the 
Confederates of Marseilles who came to Paris, Aug 
1792, to co-ojieiate witli the revolutionaries of the 
capitaL The author and composer of the song are 
unknown It is notable simply for its historical as- 
sociations ; not for the intrinsic merits of words o.' 
music. The song and dance were first used at the 
time of the indignation of the people on account c»f 
the veto allowed to the king on the resolves cjf the 
National Assembly The cairaagnole was commoidv 
sung and danced at popular festivals, executions, and 
enflitions of popular discontent Afterwards the 
name was also applied to the national guards, who 
wore a dress of a peculiar cut, aud to the enthusiastic 
supporters of the rev olution Several members of the 
National Convention — Barere, for instance — by w^ay 
of jest, gave this name to their communications ti» 
the assembly. — Pttd^ raimaynolea was a name given 
by the people in Paris to boys who swept chimneys 
and blacked boots, chiefly Sav oyards. 

CARMARTHEN, or Caermakihen, a mantime 
oounty. South M'ales, and the largest of all the Welsh 
counties, having Cardigan on the N., the Bristol 
Channel and part of Glamorgan on the s , Pembroke 
(14 the w., and Brecknock on the E ; extreme length, 
6S miles; breadth, 35 miles; area, 594,405 acres It 


is of a mountainous character generaUy, but not so 
rugged as some of the other Welsh counties, neither 
are the mountains so high. Some of the vales are 
beautiful and extensive, particularly that of Towy', 
which IS 30 miles m length. The principal river is 
the TywT or Towy, which rises in Cardiganshire 
This river and the I’ave are the only navigable 
streams m the county A large jiart of the county 
IS waste, but the valleys are feitile, and numeious 
herds of small black cattle are reared on the hills 
About three-fourths of the total acreage is under 
ciopb, hart fallow, and grass The mineral prodiu t-of 
the couiitv aie non, lead, coal, and limestone There 
are no inaiiufactui es of any conseijneuee The county 
returns two niemliers to the House of Colliliions. 
Pop 111 1891, 130, odd, in 1901, 13.^., 325. 

CARMARd’HEN, or « ' \fkm vuijiln (Welsh, ( 'acr 
a town, South M .ales, capital of above 
couiitv, 9 miles from Carmarthen Bay, Bristol Chaii- 
I lie], and 14 miles n w of Ll.anell), on a model ate 
j eminence on tlie light bank of the d’ow y, over vvhn h 
i there is a h[)uiouH Imdge of seven arches It has 
I toleiablv stiaight stieets, aud thi' houses aie mostl> 
well built, some of stone and soitk' of luiek The 
I>rincipal buildings are the couritv h.all, St Peter's 
(hnicli, an ancient edifice contaiumg numerous an- 
ti(|ue and ciirit.us monuments , St l)avid8 church, a 
jil.iiii substantial structure 3'here are also a monu- 
ment t(* Sir 'I’homas Putori, and a w^ell executed 
statue of (ieneral Nott, a native of the jilace Be- 
sides the e.stablislied churches there aie numerous 
I pi. ices of worship belonging to other dearuminatioiis 
C)f j'ublic and jmeate scliools the most prominent 
arc the South Wall's '’liaining College, Sir d'homas 
Powell’s Free (■Jiainmar-school, (Jueen lOli'abeth's 
(ii.immar-school, iVc d'here are also two inlirmanes, 
and a literarv and scientihe institution The* shijiiung 
tiade has gu .atlv decitasi-'d since the ojienmg of the 
South Wales Railwav d'heie are some tin aud lead 
W'orlvs cloth manufactories, and iron fouiidiies, and 
the salmon hshcrv is extc-nsive With Llanelly ii 
retnins a membei to the House of ( 'oinmons Poj) 
in lS-1. 10, ,''.1 L in 1901, 9935 

CARMEL, a mountain in Palestine, constituting 
part of Jiebanon, on the' southern fiontier of Galilee, 
ill the ji.tsli.dic of A‘'ea It consists of several rich, 
woftdv heiLihts, stpaiared by fertile and habitable 
valleys willnn a cinunt of .about 28 miles, and tei- 
minates .at the mouth of the Kishon m a lovely ])lain, 
which forms tlie southern coast of the <iulf of I’tole- 
j mais oT Ac( . 1 , on the Mcditeirariean Ujion ditferent 
I parts of this mount. un there are ruins of churches and 
I inon.isteries from the time of the Christian kingdom 
I of deric-alem, and the cave which, according to tra- 
I (litnm, was inhabited by the prophet Elijah 

CARMELITES, or Order of Our Ladi op 
Mount Carmel, a religious order founded on Mount 
I ( 'arinel in 11.56 In 1209 Albert, patriarch of Jeru- 
' Salem, fixed the rule of the order, which, among 
; othei things, forbade the holding of property and the 
I p.ating of me.at, and imposed a strict fast (except on 
I Sundays) from the Exaltation of the Cross to Easter. 

' Idle advance of Mohammedanism forced the Car- 
melites to leaye Palestine, and they therefore settled 
about 1238 in Cyprus and elsew’here In 1245 tliey 
held their fiist chapter at Ajlesford in Hampshire, 
and appointed as their general St Simon Stock, 
an I'higlishman. Under his goveniment the order 
rapidly extended throughout Flurope, becoming at 
the same time less severe in its discipline ; and in 
1247 Innocent IV confirmed them as an order of 
mendicant friars In 1431 Eugemus IV still further 
relaxed the rule of the order, especially in regard 
to meat-eating , but since many (jonvents refnaed 
to accept this change a distinction came to be rtr- 
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cognized between ObservantineB, adhering to the rule 
of Innocent IV., and Conventuals, who accepted 
Eugenius’a changes. John Soreth, a general of the 
order, founded an associated order of Carmelite 
nuns in 1452, of these perhaps the most famous is the 
Spanish St Teresa, who in the sixteenth century 
introduced more rigorous obseivances into many 
Carmelite convents, both of men and of women 
Those who accepted her changes w'ere known as 
IJiscalc ed Carmelites, from their habit of going 
barefooted In 1593 Clement VTII. separated them 
from the other Carmelites and {ilaeed them under a 
general of their own. At present tin le is a house 
of Discalced friars in Kensim^ton, bi sides minnenes 
at various places In Ireland, too, there aie several 
Carmelite ton vents 

CAIIMINATIA’^ES, medicines obtained chiefly 
from the vegetable kingdom, and used as remedies 
for flatulence They are said to derive their name 
from the Latin word <.aimt7i, from then often o])er- 
ating almost mstantaneously, like a rhai m The 
gases generated in the intestinal canal are chiefl} the 
result of indigestion, and lienee the pel sons most 
affected by tliem are infants, whose stomachs are 
geneiallv feeble, and indiv iduals who lead a sedentary 
me Vlanta possessed of an aromatic principle, m 
consequenee of the volatile oil which they contain, 
give relief not only wlien taken internally, but some- 
times even wdien ajqilied externally to the surface of 
tilt stomach Sometimes the oil itself, or the tinctuie 
of the jilauts drop}ted upon sugar, is administered 
'J’hese, however, are only t< mpoiary remedies, and 
the true cure is in the adoption of a regimen bv 
which the digestive process is improved, and iimie 
especially by regular and dailv exert ise m the ojien 
air 

CAIIMINE, the most sidendid of all the rtd 
colours, IS made from the cochineal insect, or Cot rus 
cacti The hnest is that wdiich is throvvm dowm from 
an aqueous infusion by chloride of tm d'his after 
depositing is collectetl and dried The operations 
re pure the greatest cau, for the brilliancy of the 
colour IB atfet ted by the weather, light, and tempera- 
ture The colour j)rt)duced by alum has a darker 
tint, and constitutes lake Carmine, or carmmic acid, 
18 also the name given by chemists to the colouring 
matter of cochineal 1'he acid is a purplish body, 
extremely soluble m water and m alcohol It forms 
salts wuth the heavy metals, and it yields vonous 
pioducts w'hen acted on bv^ cliloiine, nitin add, and 
other re-agents See (’oc'crs 

(fAlIMONA (ancient Carmo), a towm, Spam, Anda- 
lusia, 20 miles e N E of Seville, on a height overlook- 
ing a large plain covered with obve-trees Pop 
17,421. It IS w'alled and well built, containing 
many handsome mansions belonging to the nobility, 
w'ho, though usually resident iii Seville, spend jiart 
of the year here The principal square is well 
planted, and, among other edifices, possesses a hand- 
some Gothic church with a lofty spire Another 
conspicuous object is a Moorish castle, flanked with 
massy towers, and there are two old Roman gates 
The manufactures are chiefly w'oollen hats, leather, 
and earthenware 

CARMONT’EL, or Carmontelle, a French poet, 
known by his Pioverbes Dramatiques (ten vols ) , 
born in 1717 at Pans , died 1806 These bttle pieces 
are without much connection m themselves, being, ui 
fact, only a senes of dramatic scenes, but are well 
adapted for private theatres. The fertility of Car- 
montel was as extraordmai^ as his ease m writing 
Ho is said to have left, besides his printed works and 
his pieces for the theatre, more than a hundred vol- 
omes of manuscripts. 

CARNAC, a village, France, in the department of 


Morbihan, on a height near the coast, 15 mileB s.t. 
of Lonent, and remarkable for the Dniidical monu- 
ments in its vicinity. These consist of about 1000 
rude blocks of gray granite, some of which are up* 
wards of 18 feet high, standing on end in the midid 
of a wide heath They are in the form of unpolished 
obelisks, with the vertex reversed, and are arranged 
m eleven lines, forming ten avenues, with a curved 
row at one end There are many gaps in the lines ; 
almost every house and wall in the vicinity is seem- 
ingly built from this artificial quarry. They are 
evidently of very ancient date, but their origin is 
unluiown 

( 'AKNALLITE A double chloride of magnesium 
and potassium (2MgGla 2KC1 12H„0), forms the 
chief part of, and has given its name to, the upper- 
most (bv iBion of the great salt deposit of Stassmrt. 
The carnallite region, which contains a number of 
inineraK besides carnallite, was previously called 
Afn ainnutih- -thBit is, ‘lefuse salt,’ or the salt which 
was jnit aaid(‘ in mining for the rock salt, that forms 
the low'est stratum of the dejiosit Tint the lai^ 
amount of jiotassic suits wdnch the carnallite region 
contains has gradiiallv made the abrauin-salt the most 
valuable jairt of tiie wliole mines, and the ojierations 
on the large scale for the extraction of tlie potasslc 
salts havt grown to such an extent, tlisf a compara- 
tively short time they have converted lltassfurt from 
a little village into the centre of a great industry 
('amallite (Hdirs both of a white and red colour, 
associated with rock-salt, stassfurtitc, and other 
eralh, and inclosing seal* s of mmaieoiis ferric oxide 
It IS crvstalline and d- Ivjui scent I’he potaasic chlo- 
ride IS extracted from it by a complicated series 
of solutions, clunpg whn h chloride and sulphate of 
magnesium, and lock-salt, are got rid of The chlo- 
ride is used as a fertilizing agent, but it is also 
manufactured into nitrate, by (le( omposition with 
nitiate of sodium, and into carliouate, by Leblanc’s 
process, the same as that by wdiich common salt is 
converted into washing soda The utilucation of the 
carnallite bos had a very marked effect in lowering 
the price of potassium salts, and esytecially of nitrv, 
and in increasing the value of nitrate of scKlium. 
See SiAssKiiHi 

(’AKNARVON, or Gahinakvois, a maritime 
county of North Wales, having Carnarvon Bay on 
the w , Denbigh on the E , the island of Angleeea 
and the Irish Sea on the N , and Cardigan Bay on 
the 8 Its extreme leiigd;h, 8 w to ^ B , lb about 52 
miles , extreme bieadth, 20 miles, although the greater 
portion of It does not exceed 7 or H miles on an aver 
age, area, 3b'j,477 acres This county is traversed 
throughout its w'hole length by lofty mountains, 
including the Suow'don range, whose highest peak 
18 3557 feet alsive the sea Tliere are other sum- 
mits varying from 1500 feet to more than 8000 
feet Although, however, the most mountainous 
county m Wales, there are many tracts of low and 
fertile land, some of it affording rich pasturage, and 
other parts l>eanug large crops of barl^ ac^ oala. 
Dairy farming, and cattle, horse, and sheep br. ediug 
are, however, the pnuci|>al occupations of we farmte 
The cattle and sheep are of a small breed. Liead 
and copjier ores have lieen found in the mountainuas 
distncts, and some attempts have been m|tde to work 
them, but with bttle success It has been otherwise 
wath the slate quarries at Bethesda, Llanberis, and 
NantUe, which have been extensively and profitably 
worked Lar^e quantities of this slate, which k of 
the finest quabty, are exported. Agriculture, tbou^ 
not so far behind as in some of the other counties of 
Wales, is still in %n extremely T»ckward state. Farm 
buildi^ and cottages are often in bad oonditkm, 
though both buildings and iinpleaaents haTS bese 
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mcu^ improved in modern timei It sends two 
memliers to the House of Commons Pop in 1*481, 
119 , 349 ; in 1891, 118,204; m 1901, 126,835 

CARNARVON, or Cakrnabvon, a seaport town 
and parliamentary borough, North Wales, on the s e. 
side of the Menai Strait, and capital of the above 
ooouty, 209 milra n.w London The ancient walls 
thrown around it by Edward I , and flanked by round 
towers, are still pretty entire Within there are ten 
narrow but regular streets; outside many new and 
handsome houses have been built of late years, and 
some spacious streets formed The town is well 
lighted with gaa, and la abundantly supplied with 
water The raagnihcent castle or p^ace of Edward 
I,, and in which Edward II was born, stands at the 
w end of the town, almost overhanging the sea, and 
is still externally entire Great alterations have been 
made in its interior, with a \iew of partially restor- 
ing it to its original condition Including its court- 
yards, &c , it covers about 2 acres of ground The 
town is much frequented in the season by visitors 
A beautiful promenade stretches along the Menai, 
and is much frequented There are extensive iron- 
works in the town, which supply machinery for 
steamers, &c. The shipping trade is considerable, 
the port (estuary of the Seiont) admitting vessels of 
400 tons. The exports are slate, coal, and copper 
ore, the imports timber, colonial produce, Manchester 
and Birmingham goods, &c. Pop in 1901, 9700 

CARNATIC, a country in Hindustan, lying along 
the coast of Coromandel, from Cape Comonn, in lat 
8° to 16“ N ; Ion. 77“ to 81“ k , 560 miles m length, 
and from 40 to 110 in breadth The Carnatic was con- 
quered by the British in 1783, hut nut tinally ceded 
to us till 1801. The soil is generally sandy, and the 
climate is one of the hottest in India A great por- 
tion of the land is rented by the Brahmans, all kinds 
of gram and nee are cultivated, and sugar, indigo, 
and cotton to some extent The majority of the in- 
habitants are Hindus, the Mohammedans being hut 
thinly scattered over the country The principal 
towns are Madras, Pondicherry, Cuddalore, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly. The prin- 
cipal nvers are the Peimar, the Palaur, and the Cau- 
very 

CARNATION (from the Latin caro, carms, flesh) 
signifies, in the fine arts, the colouring of the skin of 
the human body The use of carnation requires very 
attentive study and greai; skill in the artist It 
vanes with the sex of the individual, with the classes 
and countries to which the subjects belong, with the 
passions, the state of the health, &c, ^J'he cheeks 
are, in a healthy subject, of a lively red; the breast, 
neck, and upper part of the arms of a soft white, the 
beUy yellowish. At the extremities the colour be- 
comes colder, and at the joints assumes a violet tint, 
on account of the transparency of the skin All these 
shades require to be softly blended. Two faults in 
carnation are chiefly to be avoided — hardness, the 
fault of the masters of the fifteenth century, and too 
grefct weakness Guido Reni not unfrequently 
painted his flesh so that it appeared almost bloodless 
'rhe French school has gone furthest in this respect. 
The flesh of the followers of this school often looks 
like porcelain or wax Titian and Rubens are un- 
rivalled in carnation 

CARNATION, a variety of the Dianthus earyo- 
phyllua or pink, much cultivated for its beautiful and 
sweet-scented double flowers. Those in most esteem 
with florists have a stem about 3 feet high, and flowers 
regolarly formed, and marked with clesir, well-defined 
■tripes, widening out towards the ends of the petals. 
According to their coIoqfs they are classed under the 
three heads of flakes, which have only one colour, 
disposed in stripes on a white ground; bozards, with 


stripes of two oolours; and piootees, in which the 
edges of the petals are notched, and spots instead of 
stripes are diffused, usually on a pale yellow ground. 

CARNEADES, an eminent Greek philosopher, 
founder of the third or new academy, was a native 
of Cyrene, in Africa, and is supposed to have been 
bom in the third year of the 14lBt Olympiad (213 
B o. ) He studied first under Diogenes the Stoic, but 
subsequently attended the lectures of Egesinus, who 
explained the doctrines of Arcesilaus; and succeeding 
his master in the chair of the academy, he restored 
its reputation by softening the prevailing pyrrhonism 
and admitting practical probabilities The doctrine 
of Carneades specifically was, that ‘ as the senses, the 
understanding, and the imagination frequently de- 
ceive us, they cannot be the infallible judges of truth, 
but that from the impression made by the senses we 
infer appearances of truth, w’hich, with respect to the 
conduct of life, are a sufficient guide ’ He was a 
strenuous opi)OBer of Chrysippus, and attacked with 
great vigour the system of theology of the Stoics 
He was an advocate of /> re- ?/ iZZ against the of 
the same sect, and urged just the same difficulties in 
reconciling divine ])re8cience with the freedom of 
human actions as have dnided some contending sects 
of Christianity One of the most distinguished 
events of his life was his being joined in an embassy 
to Rome with Diogenes the Stoic and (Vitolaus the 
Peripatetic, m order to gam the mitigation of a fine 
levied by the Roman senate on the Athenians This 
extriaordinaiy embassy was successful, and rarneades 
so captivated the people by his eloquenAs, one day 
delivering a harangue in i)raiBe of justice, and on the 
next proMiitr it to he an odious institution, that Cato 
the censor, fearful of its effect on the Roman youth, 
persuaded the senate to send the philosophers back 
to their schools without delay In his latter years 
Carneades became totally blind, he died in the 
ninetieth jear of his age, continually complaining of 
the shortness of life, and lamenting that the same 
nature which composed the human frame could dis- 
solve It 

CARNELIAN See Quakt/. 

CARNICLA (German, AVain), a duchy or pro- 
vince of Austria, betneen lat 45° 10' aud 46° 20' n , 
and Ion 13° 50' and lb" 25' e , having Cannthia and 
Styria N and E , Croatia and Lombardy 8. and vv , 
area, 3856 English square miles It is covered 
v\uth lofty mountains, some of which are about 10,000 
feet high, and, generally speaking, is one of the most 
unfertile regions of the empire Some districts, how- 
ever, produce considerable quantities of w heat, barley, 
wiue, and, in tlie 8 , fruits of various kinds, and ex- 
cellent flax Bees are numerous in South Carniola, 
and silkworms are reared It has many small lakes, 
but few nv ers of any importance The largest is the 
Kulpa There are some iron, lead, and quicksiher 
mines, the latter exceedingly rich It abounds in 
cla}s and valuable stones, and in coal and marble. 
There are considerable manufactures of iron, fine 
linen, lace, woollen cloth, flaunel, worsted stockings, 
leather, wooden articles, &c Its chief exports are 
steelwares, quicksilver, bats, linens, glasswares, wax, 
wine, flour, &c , principal imports — salt, oil, fruit, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, cloths, cattle, &c Carniola was 
made a duchy in the twelfth century, under the 
dominion of the Counts of Tyrol, who became extinct 
in 1335, and were succeeded by the Earls of Goerz. 
After the treaty of Vienna, in 1809, it was ceded to 
France, and incorporated in the Kingdom of Ulyria. 
In 1814 it oame again into the possession of Austria. 
Capital, Laibach. The inhabitants are industrious 
and temperate. Pop. in 1900, 508,348. 

CARNIVAL. The same views which led men to 
propitiate the higher invisible powers by gifts, saori*' 
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aoes, and purifi cations, also introduced fasts, abati- 
lenoe from pleasure, and penances. By fast is 
meant an abstinence from the usual means of nour- 
ishment, in order to mortify the appetites, and 
thereby to propitiate the Deity. In every nation of 
importance customs of this kind are found Their 
historical origin is in the religious customs of the 
East, where the priests were originally the physicians 
of the people, and prescribed these fasts as a part 
of the regimen necessary in this warm region, as well 
as from religious views Fasts are observed to this 
day in the East The religions of the Persians and 
the Hindus, those of the Mohammedans, and of the 
worshippers of the Lama, insist much on fasts 
Few traces of them are found m the religion of the 
ancient people of tlie North The earliest Christians 
fasted on the vigils (which see) The fasts on the 
lejunia quatuor iempestatum, which continued for 
three days every quarter of the year, were penances, 
as w’as that of the period of forty days (before Easter, 
or rather before Good Frida}, ^uadnqeinnKT:), which 
was called, by way of excellence, the fast, and which 
commemorated the forty days’ fast of Jesus m the 
wilderness With regard to the origin of Christian 
fasts, opinions differ The moat common is, that 
Teles j)horus, bishop of Bonie, in the middle of the 
second century, first instituted the forty days fast as 
a rule of the church B\ Pope Gregory the Great, 
about A D 60U, Ash Wednesday was made the begin- 
ning of the fast, and the day before was called fast 
eve, because m the night of this day, at twelve o’cloclt, 
the fast began This fast w^as preceded by a feast 
of three days, ve^^ obnoxious to the strict zealots 
‘Christians,’ it is said, ‘on these days deliver them- 
selves up to voluntars madness, put on masks, ex- 
change sexes, clothe themselves like spectres, give 
themselves up to Bacchus and Venus, and consider 
all pleasure allovvable ’ This is the origin of the pre- 
sent carnival, or Fasrhinq, as it is called in the H of 
Germany, and winch continues in that country from 
Twelfth Day to Ash Wednesday The name rar- 
nivoL 18 den\ed from the Latin caro, carnis, flesh, 
and vale, farewell (according to Ducange, from the 
Latin denomination of the feast in the middle 
ages, cainis Iciamen, solace of the flesh), because 
at that time people tocik leave of flesh Previ- 
ously to the commencement of their long abstinence, 
men devoted themselves to en]o}Tnent, particularly 
during the three last days of the carnival The 
carnival is nothing but the Saturnalia of the Chris- 
tian Homans, who could not forget their pagan festi- 
vals At least it greatly resembles the Saturnalia 
which were celebrated annually in December, with 
all kinds of mirth, pleasure, and freedom, in honour 
of Saturn, and the golden age when he governed the 
world, and to preserve the remembrance of the hberty 
and equality of man in the youth of the world In 
Home, the carnival brought to view, in a lively 
manner, the old Saturnalia in a new form During 
the last days of the carnival, and particularly during 
the day which preceded the long fast, mummeries, 
plays, tricks, and freedom of every kind, abounded. 
From Italy, the modem Saturnalia passed to the 
other Christian countries of Europe The wealthiest 
class commenced their amusements eight or ten days 
before Ash Wednesday, the nuddle classes two or 
three days, the poor only observed one day (the Fast- 
wscht of the Germans) In the amusements of this 
period the dramatic poetry of Germany had its origin, 
after the cities had attamed a flouni^ng condition. 
Its first traces appeared in the thirteenth century. 
The mummeries of the carnival produced the idea of 
adopting some character, and cariTing it through. 
To please the multitude, and make the laugh more 
certain, the manners of common life were caricatured. 


These exhibitions afterwards became more cultivated 
and developed. On fast eve persons in disguise 
sometimes went from (me house to another, to make 
sport with their friends and acquaintances. A merry 
society of this kind formed a plan to represent some 
scene in their disguises, and nold a regular (xmver- 
sation at one of these mummeries The unknown 
players received praises, entertainments, or presents. 
Encouraged by this success, the company grew 
stronger, their fables and speeches became longer by 
degrees, until they attamed to regular representa- 
tions of human life It was in Ntimberg, renowned 
for its wares and its wit, that the first fast eve’s play 
was produced, coarse and frolicsome, to suit the taste 
of the citizens The earliest of these pieces that 
have come down to us date from 1450-70, they 
have a near relationship to the masques of the Eng- 
hsh and the farces of the French, as have the spiri- 
tual fast eve’s plays religious burlescjues, to the 
Mysteiies and IvloraiitiLS In Italy tne carnival 
18 now (cii'bijited with the gieatest show and spirit 
at Homo It lasts for the ten days preceding Ash 
Wedn»sday, < ertam obhf rvances taking place on 
certain clays Some da\s, foi instance, are d-^voted 
to tin tliiovvingof coinhtH, or of small plaster pellets 
that take then place, the^e being flung fiom the 
balconies of tlie bouses upon the perscjajJ Iti the 
streets — espci lallv in tin. (\jrso — who tcnk-infe m 
the hann* wav, and in or>lci that they may do this 
many of tln-m aie mounted upon lofty cars or other 
vehiclfs, all being maslccd On other days the flnest 
e(|uipag< s ini>v<- al<»ng in procession, and flowers 
instead of cointits are tlirov i Races of riderless 
lioiscs in the ( ‘orso an another prominent feature 
of carniwil time Aftcj sunset on Shrove Tuesday 
over} bod} cariies a lighted taper (these being known 
as moccohltn, and each tiles to extinguish as many 
otliers as he can while keeping his own alight 
Venice, Tunn, Milan, Naples, Florence, &c., also 
< elebiato tin carnival with more or less ceremony, 
and the same can be said of various towns of the 
south of France, Nice in particular The carnival 
.it Home has been excellentlv descnlied by Goethe 
In German} the cainival is celebrated with any 
brilliancy onlv in the Catholic cities of the Rhine 
valley, Maymce, Bonn, but above all Cologne. In 
Brotestant countries, geneially, the feast is not ob- 
served to any extent 

GARNI VORA(8ee accompanying plates) All ani- 
mals which prev upon other animals are carnivorouB; 
but the term Ca) nivora, as the designation of a grou}>, 
IS now restricted to that order of mammals to which 
the cat, dog, bear, and seal belong. The head ii 
small m proportion to the bulk of the body, and the 
skin 18 well covered with hair The limbs, four in 
number, are fully developed, and are adapted either 
for walking or sw-imming Two sets of teeth, de- 
ciduous or milk and piermaneiit, are always developed 
in succession, and m Ixith sets inciBorB, canines, and 
molars, are distinguishable The order is d^ded 
mto two groups, the Fisstpedia, which in(du(W the 
ftniTTialH popularly known as carnivores, namely, lion) 
wolf, bear, &c , whose life is terrestrial, and the 'Pin- 
nipedia, or those which are specially adapted for 
aquatic life These two divisions are sometimes 
treated as separate orders, but they form together a 
natural group umted by the chanuiter of ueir de- 
(nduate placenta, which is a girdle or zone surround- 
ing equatonally the sac containing the feetns This 
character separates them from the Cetaoea, since In 
that order the placenta is diffuse and non-deddnate, 
a difference more important than tfie anatomical 
resemblances which exist between the seals and the 
whales. The bats were formerly inclnded under 
Carnivora, but in them the placenta is disooid. and 
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the dentition and anterior extremities present con- [ 
stant differences. 

1. Fwipedia. — All the carnivores of this division, 
except the sea-otter (Enhydra), have six incisor teeth 
in each jaw, the canine teeth are prominent, and one 
of the molar series in each jaw is usually compressed 
laterally, so as to present a cutting edge The toes 
are furnished with claws, and the anterior limbs are 
used forseizinc: and holdiug prev as well as for walk- 
ing, but the thumb cannot be earned acro-ss the j)alm 
of the hand, so as to opjiose the other digits 1’he 
skull 18 contracted behind tlie orbits, so as to give an 
hour-glass form when seen from above, and the pos- 
terior or cranial poition niav be short and rounded 
as in the cat, or elongated as in the- otter The facial 
portion, of equal dimensions with the cranial in the 
cat, is in the vv olf very much larger The hollow 
formed by tins ronstriction on eitlier side of the 
head h bridge d ov er by the wide z^ goinatic arch, and 
thu'. gnes abundant mom for the powerful muscles 
of mastication The lower jaw i« articulated to the 
skull, HO that it can only be moved up and down 
The incisor and canine teeth are represented by the 
formula i c The teeth behind the canines 

increase in size from before backwards, and vary 
from ill the cat, to in the iSoiith African 
otocyon, the total number of teeth of all kinds ranging 
from 30 to 48 The posterior teeth are divided into 
premolarti and molars, the last of tlie premolar senes 
in the upper, and the first of the molar senes in the 
lower jaw piesenting the lateral compression and 
trenchant margin winch earns f('r them the name of 
i^citonal or carnamal teeth Behind the earnassial 
the molars have tuberculated crowns which fit them, 
among other uses, to retain the food while it is cut bv 
those 111 front the number of tliese teeth is less the 
more purely animal is the diet. The stomach is siinjde 
and undivided, and, as a general rule, is more rounded 
111 the flesh-eating genera The limbs terminate in 
digits, which are never fewer than four, and are 
furnished with sharp claws, which, in the Felidie, 
are retractile within sheatlis of the integument (ui the 
dorsal surface of the toes In walking, the extremi- 
ties of the toes are applied to the ground, as in tlie 
digitigrade cat and df)g; or the whole sole of the 
foot IS put denvn, as in the plantigrade beai Some 
of our illustrations show this clearly. The dhole, 
one of the digitigrade Canidae, or dogs, is represented 
with as much of the hind foot applied to the ground 
in Hitting as the bear applies when in the erect 
attitude The six families included under the fissi- 
pede carnivores are— 1. Felid® lion, tiger, leopard, 

< at, &c. These are all digitigrade, and possess re- 
tractile claws In external form and dentition they 
present the highest type of the carnivorous structure 
2 CanidsB • wolf, dog, jsuikal, fox, &c Tlie cl.vws 
are not retractile, and the gape is longer The toes 
in this and the previous family are five on the 
anterior and four on the posterior extremities. 3 
Hyeenidae ■ hyaena, aard-wolf, &c. The hyEenas have 
the anterior limbs longer than the posterior, and 
both terminate in four toes The skull and dentition 
approximate to those of the Felidee. 4. Viverridse* 
supple elongated bodies of these animals are 
intermediate between those of the cats and the 
martens. Some, as the civet, gennet, zibet, have the 
claws retractile , in others, as the ichneumon and 
rasae, they are not retractile Those mentioned are 
digitigrade, but the suncate of Central Africa is 
plantigrade. In this family glands are found under 
the tail, the secretions of which have powerful 
odouTfl, and are u«ied as perfumes The civet is col- 
lected from time to time from animals kept for the 
purpose in Africa The diet of this family is not 
purely animal. 6. Mustelidee- the members of thm 


family have elongated bodies with short limbs, ter- 
minating usually in five-toed feet, with retractile or 
non -retractile claws The marten, weasel, polecat 
ermine, glutton or wolverene, the most rapacious and 
cunning member of the group, constitute one sub- 
family of exclusively terrestrial life. They are digi- 
tigrade, and have retractile claws, as have also the 
members of another sub-family, tlieLutrinoB, orotters, 
in which the toes are webbed and the tail is broad, 
provisions for its largely aquatic life to which the 
thick close fur is also an adaptation The clumsy 
lioiiey-eating ratel (MeJltvoia) of South Africa be- 
longs to tho jdantigrade division, with non-retiactile 
claws, characters shared also by the badgers {Mehs)^ 
the skunk (Mfphitis) of North Anieiica, and the 
teledu (d/ydaus) of Java 6 Ursidte in this family 
the earnassial tooth is no longei trenchant, but tuber- 
culated All are plantigrade, but the habits and 
aspect vary considerably thus, the bintuiong (A/c- 
tictis) of Java, the kinkajou of northern 

South America, and the panda (Ji/uru.s) of East 
Indui, resemble in figure the Mu>tilu1iE, but possess 
a prehensile tail d'he racoon (Prociiim) and coati- 
mondi, both American genera, differ fiom the fore- 
going in having the tois straight, not bent, and 
the claws are non retr.ictile The bears (Uisma^) 
connect the terrestrial carnivoies with the seals 
These, the bulkiebt of the older, have a very wide 
g-eographical range, the ])olar bear living, as its 
trivial name indicates, in the evtreme N , while the 
brown bear lan^is tliiougli the northern parts of 
the Euiopean, Asiatic, and Aniencan j4>ntinentH, 
and the .Sy'rian, 'I'hibet.in, sloth, and Malayan hears, 
form a senes of distinct species passing thiough 
all the cbinateB of the northern lieniispLere The 
bears arc omnivorous, and, at least tlie females, have 
a wintei sleep The racoon and its allies are boine- 
times made a family w'lth the name I'locyonidee 
2 J*innipcdia — The a(]uatic carnivores conipiise 
three families, ujiresented liy the walrus oi bea- 
liorne (ZVit’/oo/n/.s), the eaied heaK [Oturia), and the 
common seals (Phoca) Tliev are related to the 
preceding families through the otters and the hears, 
and agree in having the extremities modified into 
swiinming-organs or flijipvus, and the teeth more 
nearly uniform m chaiactcr The w'alrus, which 
approaches nearest in form to the bears, has the tail 
connected for half its length to the hind limbs by a 
fold c.f skin, and the bind legs are directed back- 
wards In the eared seals the hind legs and tail are 
more clobely connected, and in the seal the hind legs 
and tail fi>rin one uninterrupted swimming fin, so 
that in them the hind limbs can no longer support 
the body The teeth of the walrus aie similar in 
sViape, except the canines of the upper jaw, which 
are prolonged into tusks, descending below the lower 
jaw’ None of the teeth have ever more than tw’o 
fangs, thus indicating an approach to the dentition of 
the porpoise The Otana is distinguished from the 
common seal by the existence of short conspicuous 
ears, and by the character of the fur, which consti- 
tutes the finer and more expensive sealskin of com- 
merce. The figures on the third plate illustrate the 
form and skeleton of the seals , the crested seal, fig. 
20, showing the curious male ornament of a cutaneous 
sac which can be inflated at w’lll, the female possess- 
ing no such structure. 

The Carnivora are found fossil in the eocene, 
tertiary, and in all subsequent deposits 

CARNOT, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite, born at 
Nolay, in Burgundy, 1763, was the son of the notary 
of that place. jFrom his youth he exhibited an un- 
common talent for the mathematical and military 
sciences, entered the corps of engineers, and rose in 
office by the favour of the Prince of Cond^. He 
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f^pvagda, Mathematical Egeays, which 
ogfUMg^ «||l^6leoted a member of several learned 
on Vauban received the prize 
bf l^ijon. At the begfinning of the 
r0Vi3^Mi^]^1va8 captain in the corps of engineers^ 
Ul791tie was appointed deputy to the constituent 
assembly, but at first took part only m mibtary 
affairs. On his proposal the efficera of the nobility 
were removed fsom the army, and others substituted 
from the citizens. He also proposed that implicit 
pbedience should pnly be demanded of the soldier m 
presence of the enemy, at other times he should have 
all the privileges and rights of the citizen , a strange 
proposal to come from a military chief As a mem- j 
ber of the convention he voted for the death of 
Louis, In the following March he w^as sent to the 
army erf the norths where he dejinved the cowardly 
Qeneral 'Gratien of his cominaiid on the field, put 
Himself at the head of the arm\, and repulsed the 
enemy On his return to the comention he was 
made a member of the Committee of Tublic Safety 
(^hich see) The mtluence of Carnot m the military 
operations now began to be more deeply felt In 
poteesslon of all the plans deposited in the archives 
Louis XIV , he oi i^anized and dirt ( tt'd the French ; 
armies, and his diiection undoubtedly contributed [ 
very much to their succer^s Aftei the fall rrf Kobes- 
pierre be was often accused, but alw'ays actjuitted, 
because his duty had been to take care of the defence 
of the country, and he could not be made answeralile 
for the cniel decrees of Kobe^^jnerre, in w’hich C’ar- 
not’s name, as he was a nieinliei of the committee, 
was of course to be found At the establishment of 
the directory m 1795 C'ainot was chosen a membei, 
and for some time inaintamed an iinjiortant influ- 
ence Barraa at length succeeded him m the depart- 
ment of W'ar, and Wiia e\er aftt'r his enemy Ills 
plan for the overthrow of llairas was unsucceshful, 
and with some otliers he was sentenced to transpor- 
tation on the Ihth Fructidor (Sejrt 4), 1797 He 
fled to Germany and published a defence, which w^as 
eagerly read in Fans, and by the exirosiire of the 
conduct of his former colleagues hastened their over- 
throw on the 3(>th Prainal (June 18), 1799 After 
the 18th Brumaire Carnot was retailed, and ap- 
^lointed inspecteui am reiues, and two months later, 
in April, 1800, minister of w'ar He soon after re- 
tired into the bosdin of his family, but w’as called to 
tb« tribunate March 9, 18o2 The same inflexible 
integrity and republican prmciple which had hitherto 
distinguished him, did not now desert him He 
often opjKised the view's of the government, voted 
against the consulshij) for life, and his was the only 
voice raised against the proposal for the imperial 
dignity He remained, however, a memlier of the 
tribunate till it was abolished, passed the next seven 
years of his life m retirement, and published several 
valuable military works In 1814 Najxileon gave 
him the chief command at Antwerp He connected 
a vigorous defence with a careful regard for the in- 
terest of the city, which, by the command of Louis 
XVIII., he afterwards surrendered to the British 
General Graham He still retained his titles and 
his honours, but as a firm repubbean he could never 
expect the favour of the court , particularly as, in 
his memorial to the king, he openly and severely 
censured the measures of government, in consequence 
of which he was passed over in the new organization 
of the Academy of Sciences When Napoleon was 
once more at the helm of state in 1815, he made 
Carnot count and peer of the empire, and pressed 
upon him the ministry of the interior Carnot dis- 
cAxarged the difficult duties of this office with his 
usual integrity. After the emperor’s second fall he 
made a member of the provisory government 


of France, and was afterwards the only one of the 
members of li oomprehended in the ordinanoe of 
July 24. He retired to Gemey, where he employot) 
his pen on political subjects; then to Waiiaaw with 
his family, and finally to Magdeburg, where he died 
Aug 2, 1823 Among Carnot's writings the most 
valuable are his Essai but les Machines , Reflexions 
Bur la M^tapbysique du Calcul infinitosmial ; Sur la 
Gt^ometrie de Position , la Defense des Places 
fortes , Expose de la Conduite politique de Carnot^ 
depuis le 1 JuiU 1814 In Magdeburg Cam.it pub* 
hshed M^moire sur la Fortification primitive, and a 
volume of poems He was rigid in his love of virtue, 
a scholar, a general, and an inflexible republican. 
He was universally esteemed, both in France and in 
foreign lands, and was honoured by all parties. 

CARNOT’S PRINCIPLE Sadi Carnot, a son 
of the republican w'ar mimster, pubiisbed in 1824 
hia Reflexions sur la Ibussance motnee du Feu. In 
it he announced the principle that is kiw'wn in con- 
nection with his name The following is a statement 
of it Considenng a {)eifect therniodvnamio engine, 
the criterion of whuli ih its reveisibihty (see I’hkb- 
MOPYNAMK’s), Carnot shows that the efficiency (d 
such an engine is the gieatest that can be ob- 
tained with a gi\eD range of teiniierature The de- 
nial of perpetual motion in its most logicM toan 
follows directly from the jinnciple Sir \^llis(Di „ 
Thomson states the denial thus — It is impossible by 
means of inanimate material agency to derive me- 
chanical eflect from anv portion of matter by cooling 
it below the ten peratiire of the coldest of the sur- 
rounding objects (For fuller information on this 
subject the article on Thmimodynamich must be 
consulted' It follow's from Carnot's jiriuciple that 
all reversible engines, whatever be the sulistance em 
ployed, whether, for example, an air-engine or a 
water-engine ih used, ha\e the same efficiency, pro- 
vided that thev work between the same temperatures 
of source and refiigerat(»r 

CARO, An N i HALF, one of the most celebrated 
Italian authors of th“ sixteenth century, bom 1607, 
at Citta Nuova, in the Maich of Ancona After the 
death of his ]»atron Gaddi, 1 543, he was ai)iK)inted sec- 
retary to I’letro Ludovico Famese, duke of Parma 
and Piacen/a, w'ho iiitnisted him with several mis- 
sions to Charles V After the ass rutsi nation of the 
duke his own life was in considerable danger He 
took refuge in Parma, and w'as treated in a friendly 
maimei by the new Duke ()( tavio Famese, w'hose two 
brothers, the tardinals Ranuccio and Alexander, took 
him successively into their service With the latter 
he remained from 1548 to his death m 1566, and 
received from him several ecclesiastical preferments 
Caro devoted himself chiefly to the study of numis- 
inaticH and the Tuscan language, and his pure and 
elegant style in verse and jirose soon became gener- 
ally admired His translation of the .<d^neid in blank 
verse is excellent After bis death appeared ■ 
tiauslation by him of Longus, and of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric , also Rime and Lettere, the form# of 
which are admired for the elegance of the verse, and' 
the latter as models of beautiful Italian prose He 
belongs to the most elegant writers of It^iaa litem ' 
ture 

CAROB-TREE, or Aloaroba-bbaji lOera$btUa 
gtliqua), a leguminous plant of the sub-oraer Csesal' 
pines, grow'ing wild in all the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, and more especially in the Levant. 

It has a dark-green foliage, and produces pods, in 
which the seeds are bubbled in a dry nntritloaa 
pulp, of the taste and consistence of Hie 

xuunee locust and St. John’s bread have been given 
to the legnmes of this plant, from an idea that they 
were the food eaten, along with wild honey, hy the 
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in the wUdernem The legumes are some- 
times imported into this country as food for horses, 
this being their principal use m the s of Europe 
and the N. of Africa, where the plant is cultivated. 
Singers are said to chew the seeds for imp^ving the 
voice. 

CAEOLI, Pietro Francesco, bom at Turin in 
1638, studied painting at Venice, Florence, and 
Home, and was professor m the Academy of Rome at 
bis death m 1716 He is celebrated for his careful 
execution and beautiful colouring, and excelled par- 
ticularly in perspective, of his skill of which he has 
left excellent specimens m his drawings of the in- 
terior of some of the Homan churches 

CAHOLINA This name is generally given to 
a famous law of the Genrian Eminre, of the year 
1532, under Charles V , which he himself called an 
ordinance of criminal procedure {Peinliche Gerirhts-^ 
ordnung). From him it was at a later period called 
Comtitutio cnminaJlis Carolina^ or shortly Catolina 
The arbitrary admmistration of justice, the disorder 
and cruelty which had become customary in the 
courts of Germany, \\ here many a process was begun 
and ended with torture, aud persons were sentenced 
even to death without regular process, gave occasion 
to this law From the beginning of the peace of the 
land the necessity of such a law was felt throughout 
the country , but it was difficult m this, as in all 
other cases, to make the different members of the 
empire agree on one general measure The Baron 
Johann von Schwarzenberg was cbiefly instrumental 
m introducing this ordinance He l)ecame minister of 
state of tlie Pnnce-bishop of Bamberg, and succeeded 
in procuring an ordinance of cnminal procedure for 
Bamberg tt) be drawn up and published in 1507 
The same was also adopted in 1510 bj the margrave 
of Brandenburg and Francoma, and at last a law of 
criminal procedure for the empire at large was passed 
by the diet at Hatisbon, m 1532 The Carolina 
contains 219 articles, which regulate the standing 
and oaths of judges, the character of witnesses, the 
penalties of different crimes, and the circumstances 
in which torture at that time common m criminal 
jurisprudence should be applied Several German 
princes, as the elector of Saxony, the elector of 
Brandenburg, and of the palatinate, protested agamst 
it, m order to protect the laws of their states and 
their own privileges against the legislative power of 
the emperor, but at last the Carolina wan established 
in almost every jjart of the empire From the con- 
nection of Switzerland with Germany, and the fact 
that several Swiss towns were imi>erial aties, Ger- 
man laws frequently passed into Switzerland, and 
the Carolina became the law by which even the 
Swiss troops in the service of the kings of France 
were governed until the French revolution, 

Carolina, north, one of the United States, 
bounded N by Virgmia, b by the Atlantic, s by 
South Carolina and Georgia, and w bv Tennessee, 
Ion. 76“ 46' to 84“ 20' w , lat 33“ 60' to 86" 30' n.; 
450 miles long, and 180 broad, area, 62,260 square 
miles, or about 33,440,000 acres, of which 22,639,644 
are rented as farms Pop in 1790, 393,761; in 
1880, 1,399,750, consisting of 867,242 white, 532,508 
coloured (Negroes, Chinese, and Indians) In 1890 
the pop. was 1,617,947, of whom 667,170 were col- 
oured. The total HI 1900 was 1,891,992 This state 
has no lanre towns Raleigh, the seat of govern- 
ment, in Wake county, has a population of 12,678; 
Wilmington, the principal port, on Cape Fear river, 
20,056. The legislative power is vested in a Senate 
and House of Representatives, chosen biennially The 
Senate is composed of 50 members, and the House 
ef Representatives of 120 members. The governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer, and 


other chief state functionaries are elected by the 
people every four years. Every male over 

twenty -one years, and who has resided a year in the 
state, is entitled to a vote The principal rivers are the 
Roanoke and Chowan, falling into Albemarle Sound , 
the Neuse and Pamlico or Tar, falling into Pamlioo 
Sound, Cape Fear, discharging itself at the cape of 
same name, and Yadkin and Catawba, flowing into 
South C’arohna Of these the Cape Fear afford the 
beat navigation, and is ascended by vessels of 300 
tons to Wilmin^on, and by steamboats to Fayette- 
ville The coast is generally difficult of access, being 
mtlosed throughout the greater part of its extent by 
a long line of narrow sandy islands, separated from 
the mainland by sounds of various breadths, the paa 
sages between which are mostly shallow aud danger 
ous The two most considerable sounds on the coast 
are those of Pamlico and Albemarle Dismal Swamp 
lies paitly in Noi-tli Caiolina and })artly m Virgima 
Little Dismal or Alligator Sw^amp is between Pam 
lico and All)emarle Sounds T'here are three noted 
capes on the coast, viz C'ape Hatteras, Cape Look- 
out, and Cape Fear, which are all dangerous to sea- 
men 

North Carolina in its wdiole width, for about 60 
miles from the sea, is generally a dead le\el, varied 
oiilv by occasional oi)enmgs m the immense forest 
with w'hich it 18 covered After traversing this 
tedious plain, W'e are at length relieved by the ap 
pearance of hiUs and luountains, from the summitn 
of which we behold a beautiful country, which 
stretches w'est far beyond the range of vision, and is 
adorned w'ltb forests of lofty trees In the most w 
part there are tw'o ranges of mountains nsing to u 
height of 3000 feet, the more E of which forms part 
of the Blue Ridge range In the level parts the soil 
generally is but indifferent On the banks of some 
of the rivers, however, and particularly the Roanoke, 
it 18 remarkably fertile, and in other parts of this 
cham])aign country glades of nch swamp, and ndges 
of oak land, of a black and fruitful soil, form an 
exception to its general stenlity That part of the 
state which lies w of the mountains is for the most 
part remarkably fertile, and abounds with oak-trees 
of various kinds, walnut, elm, lime, and cherry trees, 
the lust of which a(>t unfrequently attain the size of 
3 feet in diameter The soil and productions in the 
hilly country are nearly the same as in the Northern 
States Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and flax ore the 
crops most gener^ly cultivated, and seem to suit 
well the nature of the soil Cotton is grown in large 
quantities m the sandy isles and the flat country, 
rice is also grown largely among the swamps The 
chief staples, however, are Indian-com, tobacco, and 
sweet-potatoes Throughout the whole state Indian 
com and pulse of all kmds are abundant Of live- 
utock by far the most numerous species is hogs, which 
arc reared in great numbers North Carolina abounds 
in iron ore of good quality, coal is also abundant 
Copper and gold have been found in considerable 
quantities The gold-mines, which at one time ex- 
cited a good deal of interest, though they have never 
proved very productive, are found on the Yadkin 
and its branches, and extend over a district compris- 
ing about 1000 square miles. In almost any part of 
this territory gold may bo found in greater or less 
abundance, mixed with the soil It exists in minute 
grams or particles, and has been found in lumiis of 
1 or 2 lbs weight Of the plains in the low coun- 
try the large natural growth is almost universally 
pitch pine, a tall and beautiful tree, which grows 
here to a size far s^erior to the pit^ pine of the 
Northern States. This valuable tree affords pitch, 
tar, turpentine, and various kinds of lumber, which 
together constitute about one-half of the exports of 
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North Carolina. It is of two kinds, the oommon and 
the long-^ved. The latter differs from other pines, 
not in th^ape, but in the length of its leaves, which 
are nearly half a yard long, and 4iang in large clus- 
ters. The trees in the low countries, both of North 
and South Carolina, are loaded with quantities of a 
long spong}' moss, which, hanging in clusters from 
the limbs, gives the forests a singular appearance 
The mistletoe frequently ingrafts itself upon the trees 
in the back country In this part plums, grapes, 
blackberries, and strawberries groiv spontaneously , 
also several valuable medicinal plants, as ginseng, 
Virginia snake-root, Seneca snake-root, and some 
others The rich bottoms are overgrown with canes, 
the leaves of which continue green through the win- 
ter, and afford good pasture for cattle North Caro- 
lina 18 far removed from that perfection of culture 
which is necessary to give it the full advantage (jf 
the natural richness oi its soil and the value of its 
productions. One great cause of its backwardness in 
dl^'rlcultural improvement is tlie want of inland navi- 
gation and of good hai hours It has several large 
livers, but their mouths are blocked up with bars of 
hard s.uid The best of the indifferent harbours in 
this state are tliose of Wilmington, Waslnngton, and 
Nevvbern The most of the produce of the uppei 
f'ountry, consisting of tobiu co, wlicat, maize, itc , has 
hiiberto been carried to Chailc-ston, South Caiolina, 
and to Ijjnchburg and Petersburg, Virginia Since | 
bSlo the state has been zealously engaged in an 
1 \tensive system of internal improvements These 
nnjirovement'i relate to the navigation of the sounds, 
inle^ts, and the nvcis Roanoke, I’ar, Nense, (.’ape IVai, 
Yadkin, (’atavvba, , the construe tion of can.ils 
and loads, and the diainmg of inarslies and swanijn 
More recently railwavs have been introduced, and 
there is now an extcn-^ive hvstem of these running 
in various directions The Western North Carolina 
with the Richmond and iJanville, and the Midland 
North Carolina Railroads traverse the entire state, 
and local lines are being added from time to time as 
the traffic expands Like all the Southern States, 
North Carolina has a considerable diversity of cli- 
mate, occasioned by the different elevation and other 
physical peculiarities of its different parts The 
difference of average temperature during the year 
between the h and w extremities amounts to no less 


Charles IX. when they made the disastrous atteibpt 
to colonize the North American coast, noticed under 
the head of Flobida. The name Carolina prevailed 
In 1661 a second English colony from Massaohusetts 
arrived, and established theinselvea at Cape Fear 
River. In 1667, after many vexatious struggles, the 
infant colony obtained a representative government. 
Two }ear8 later the fanciful constitution, so famous 
undei the name of Locke’s Scheme of Government, 
w'as introduced This wild project was soon aban- 
doned , and, like other English colonies, Carolina 
advanced but slowly, and experienced the horrors of 
Indian warfare as late as 1712. Previous to 1717 
(’arolina had been a proprietary government, but in 
. that, year became a royal one by puichase, and con- 
tinued such until the revolution in 1775 In 1720 
the tw'o Carolina^ were separated into North and 
South Carolina liy the Mecklenberg Declaration 
' of Independence, Ma} 20, 1775, North Carolina was 
the first state to pnipose a separation from Great 
I Britain. Its inaccessible coast rendered it leas liable 
I to attack during the revolutionary war than most of 
I the other Atlantic states A convention was assem- 
I bled at Halifax, w'liere, on Dec 18, 1776, the existing 
constitution was adopted North Carolina seceded 
from the Union by an act pas'^ed May 2^ 1861 The 
seaboard counties were reconciuoied in J 962. and the 
state readmitted to rt presentation in Congress in 
June, 1808, slavcrv having been abolished 

CAROLINA, South, one of the United States, 
bounded N by North (’arolina, K by the Atlantic, 
s w and w by Georgia, Ion 78" 24' to 83“ 80' w ; 

I lat 32 2' to 35° 10' n The form of the state is 
somewhat triangular, having a coast-line of 200 miles 
as <i base, w'lth a distance from the coast at its N w. 
extriiiiity of about 260 miles Area, 30,570 square 
miles, or 19, .564,800 acres, of which 13,535,287 are 
occuj)ied £is farms Pop in 1790, 240,000; in 1880, 
995,577, being — whites, 391,105, coloured, 604,832; 

I Indians, 131, Chinese, 9 In 1890 the population wa* 
j 1,151,149, 692,503 being returned as colmired , In 
I 1 '*00 the total was ] ,3 10, il 2 ( 'ulumbia is the seat of 
g(»vernmeiit 'J’he legislature consists of a Senate and 
House of Representatives I'lu Senate consists of 86 
members, one for each countv besides Charleston, 
w'hich hastw'o The House of lleprcsentativescontains 
124 members, senators and representatives are bal- 


than 5° Fahi. In the level part of the country 
intermittent fevers aie frequent during the summer 
and autumn Many fall victims during the wunter 
to diseases of the cheat In the western and hilly 
{taits the air is as pure and salubrious as in any 
part of America, and the inhabitants live to a great 
age The heat of the summer’s day is succeeded in 
the evening by a grateful and refreshing coolness 
Autumn is temperate and serene, and in some years 
the winters are so mild that autumn may be said to 
continue till spring The wheat-hai vest commences 
in the beginning of June, and that of Indian-com 
early in September. Agriculture and raining are 
the chief industries of North Carolina, and its oom- 


loted forevery second year in their respective districts. 
The governor and lieutenant-governor are chosen 
biennially by a joint ballot (tf both houses The pnn- 
I cipal denorainatioDH of Christians in South Carolina 
j are Pre8b\tenan8, Episcopalians, Baptists, and Me- 
I thodists. Education is liberally patronized by the 
state government The two principal literary institu- 
tions are the College of South Carolina, at Columbia, 
and Charleston College, in the city of Charleston, The 
distinguishing virtues of the Carolinians are hospi- 
I tality to strangers, and chanty to the indif^nt and 
I distressed Among the principal n vers are Ote Great 
I and Small Pedee The (ireat Pedee enters the st 4 e 
I from North Carolina, where it is called the Yadkio; 


raeroe lb mostly with the surrounding states It the Saluda and Broad nvers drain the M.W. of the 
possesses great natural feicilities for manufacturing . state, and unite to form the Congaree, which, to- 
purposea m its immense water-power. I gether with the Wateree, becomes a main affluent of 

Hutorical Sketch of North Caroitna.— In 1686 the ' the Santee The Edisto and Combahee dniin the 
hrst attempt was made by the English to colonize j a.w of the state, the Savannah forms the boundary 
North America, under a patent to Sir Francis Drake. | between South Carolina and Georgia. These and 
A small colony was left on the Roanoke in 1587, but other streams, flowing generally in a a.l. direction, 
was never again to be fonnd, all attempts to ascertain ! afford an inland navigation to the extent of 2400 
>te fate were fruitless. Some emigrants from Vir- j miles. The coast possesses numerous inlets with 
^i^ia penetrated into the country about 1650, and | sufficient depth of water to allow of an extensive 
made the first actual settlement of whites On the ! coasting navigation. The principal barboor is that 
wly Spanish maps what is now called Carolina bad of Charleston, the entrance of which, however, is 
hra marked as part of Florida. The French bad obstrtusied by a bar. Nnmerons small islands along 
given it the name of Carolina in boDOor of King the coast supply the famous Sea-island cotton. 
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SouUi Carolina is divided by nature into two paHs, 
which, from their physical situation, have been called 
and Zowr Carolina The latter is supposed 
to have once been under the ocean. Towards the 
coast the country is a level plain, extending more 
than 100 miles westward from the sea Here the 
eye finds no relief from the dull uniformity of bound- 
less forests, swamps, and level fields This fatiguing 
plain is succeeded by a curious range of httle sand 
hills, resembhng the w aves of an agitated sea This 
singular country occujiies an extent of alniut 60 miles 
It IS extremel} barren, enluened here and there by 
spots of verdure, or by some stiagghng pines, and 
its few inhabitants earn a scanty subsistence by the 
cultivation of corn and sweet-potatoes After passing 
these sand hills we come next to a remarkable tract 
of ground called the Ridge, which, on its apjiroach 
from the sea, is lofty and bold, but on the N w is 
level from its summit This is a fine belt of land, 
extending from the Savannali to Broad lliver, fertile, 
well cultivated, and watered by considerable sti earns 
The country beyond the Ridge resembles, in its 
scenery, the most interesting of the Northern States 
The traveller is gratihed by the pleasant alternation 
of hill and dale The lively \erdure of the hills is 
contrasted with the deeper tints of the exteiibivi 
forests which decorate their sides, and, in the valleys, 
broad nvers roll their streams through the varied 
beauties of luxuriant and cultivated fields From 
these delightful regions the ground still continues to 
nse, till we reach the westeiu lumt of tlie state 
Here seven or eight mountains run in regular diiec- 
tion, the most distinguished of w'hicli is 'J'able Moun- 
tain, which has an elevation of 40UU feet above the 
level of the sea These mountains are a j)art of the 
Blue Ridge range— The soil of South Carolina is 
cbvided into six classes (1) tide swani|>. (2) inlaud 
sw’amp, (3) high river swamp, or low giounds, dis- 
tinguished by the name c)f second low grounds. (4) 
salt marsh, oak and lackory high land . (Ui pine 
barren The first tw'o classes are peculiarly adnj>ted 
to the culture of nee and hemp , the third is most 
favourable to the growth of hemp, com, and indigo, 
'Fhe salt marsh has been much neglected The oak 
and hickory land is remarkably fertile, and well adap- 
ted to the culture of corn, as w ell as iiidnro and cotton 
The pme barren, though the least jiroductive, is so 
much more salubnous than the other soils in the lt»w 
country that a proportion of pine barren is an appen- 
dage indispensable to every sw^amp plantation 

The staple commodities of this state are cottou and 
rice, of w hich great quantities are aunualh exported 
These articles have so engrossed the attention of the 
planters that the culture of wheat, barley, oats, and 
other crops equally useful, but less profitable, has 
been almost wholly neglected So little wheat is 
raised throughout the state that copsidera’ !o quan- 
tities are annually miported Cotton was not laised 
m any considerable quantities till as late as 1795 
Before that peiiod indigo was, next to rice, the most 
important article of produce; but it is now neglected 
Tobacco thrives well The fruits which flourish best 
are pears, pomegranates, and water-melons, the lat- 
ter, m particular, grow to an enormous size, and are 
superior, perhaps, to any in the world. Other fruits 
are figs, apneots, nectannes, apples, peaches, olives, 
almonds, and oranges — The period of vegetation 
comprehends, in favourable years, from seven to eiglit 
months, commencing in January or February, and 
termin iting m October or November The frosts, 
^nerally, in the months of November, December, 
January, and February, are too severe for the delicate 
productions of more southern latitudes. The low 
oountry is seldom covered with snow, but the moun* 
tains near the western boundorv often are Frost 


sometimes binds up the earth, but seldom penetrates 
deeper than 2 inimes, or lasts longer than three or 
four days At some seasons, and particularly in Feb- 
ruary, the weather is very variable The tempera- 
ture has been known to vary 46“ in one day lu 
Charleston, for seven years, the thermometer waa not 
known to nse above 93° or to fall below 17“ above 
zero The number of extremely hot days m Charleston 
18 seldom more than thirty m a year, and there are 
about as many sultry nights, in wdiich the heat and 
closeness of the air are such as to prevent the enjoy- 
ment of sound sleep — The low country is infested 
wuth all tlie diseases which spring from a warm, 
moist, and uuelastic atmo8j)here Of these the most 
frequent are fevei-s, from w hich the inhabitants suffer 
more than from any, or jterhaps from all other diseases 
together The districts of tlie ujiper country enjov 
as solulinous a climate as aiiv jiart of the United 
States South r’aroliiia manufactures cotton _\arns 
and <-oarse cotton cloths to some extent The com- 
men-e is t onsiderable The chief exjioits are cotton, 
rice, timber, and naval stoies Of cotton the annual 
expoit amounts to between £3,000,0(»u and 
£4, 000, 000 There is a cori'^iderable net-work of 
railwavH extending over the state Chdunibia, the 
capital, IS an iinpi'itant railway ceiitie, and Charles- 
ton, which is the chief seaport and conimeicial ein- 
poniiin, Is the terminus of several lines 

Ifisti/riral SLeUh of South Cm on mi — Tlie first set 
tlenient of South (’arolina b\ the w lutes appears to 
have been made at Fort Royal about but, 

until IhSO, no jiennanent establishment was formed, 
when the few sottlern then in the country fixed on 
Ulster Point, between Ashley and Cooj»er Rivers, 
and laid the found.ition of the city of Charleston 
A grant had, however, been made, in 1662, previous 
to the founding of Charleston, by Charles TI , to 
Lonl (darendoii and seven others, of all that zone 
of North Anienca fioni N lat 3F to 36°, and, twm 
years aftMwaids, the boniularies were extended to 
N lat 36" oO' The prujinetary government of 
Carolina was, if possilile, more complex than any 
other Bimilar government in the English colomes 
This confusion w^ae augmented by the Platonic 
scheme of John Locke, the celebrated philosojiher, 
who jirejiared ,a model constitution for the colony, and 
by religious contention, and w'aa terminated in 1719 
by a separation of the two Carolinas, and the estab- 
lishment of a royal government One of the events 
of most importance in the history of South Corohna 
w'as the cultivation of nee, introduced by Governor 
Smith in 1695 that of cotton followed , and the 
colony flounshed until its progress was checked by 
war with the Indians, and siibseijuently by the re 
volution South Carohna suffered severelyr in the 
latter contest, and was the theatre of some of the 
most lernarkable events which it produced The 
names of Marion, Sumter, and Lee conferred honour 
on the state The existing government or consti- 
tution of South Carohna wa*. adopted June 3, 1790, 
amended Dec 17, 1808, and again Dec 19, 1816 
South Carolina was the first of the Confederate States 
to secede from the Union The Secession Ordinance 
was passed at Charleston 20th Dec 1860, and was 
followed by the first act of the war, the attack on 
the United States’ Fort Sumter, which was taken 
on 14th April, 1861 , and on the 19th April the 
blockade of the ports of South Carolina was declared 
by President Lincoln South Carolina was readmitted 
to representation in the Congress of the United States 
on 11th June, 1868, slavery having been abolished 
by proclamation of President Lincoln, Ist Jan 1868. 

CAROLINE AMELIA ELIZABETH, wife of 
George IV., king of Great Britain and Hanovar, 
second daughter of Duke Charles Wilham Fenlinand 
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of Brunswick (who was mortally wounded in the 
battle of Auerstadt), and of the Princess Augusta of 
England, sister of (Jeorge III She was bom May 
17 1768 The young princess spent her youth in 
her father’s court, under much constraint, till 1795, 
when she was married to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV After the birth of her daughter, 
Charlotte Augusta (7th Jan 1796), her husband 
abandoned her, declarmg that no one could force his 
inclinations This was the beginning of the disgrace- 
ful disjmte between the two parties, which lasted 
till the death of Caroline, and exposed her honour to 
repeated accusations from her husband The Princess 
of Wales lived retired from the court, at a country- 
seat at Blacklieath, till 18UM Meanwhile many 
reports were circulated agamst her honour , on ac- 
count of which the king instituted an inquiry into 
her conduct, by a ministerial committee This com- 
mittee acquitted the princess of any serious charge, 
declaring, at the same time, that she had been guilty 
of some imprudences, w’hich h^vd given rise to un- 
founded suspicions The king conbrmed this declara- 
tion of her mnocence, and paid her a visit of cere- 
mony She afterwards received equal marks of 
esteem from the princes, her brothers-m-law Pub- 
lic feebng was also manifested strongly in her favour 
In 1813 the contest was renewed between the tw<* 
j)artie8, the I’nncess of Wales complainmg, as a 
mother, of the difficulties opposed to her seeing her 
daughter The Pnuce of Wales, then regent, disre- 
garded these complaints Upon this, m July 181 1, 
the pnncess obtained permission to go to Brunswick, 
and afterwards to make the tour of Italy and Greece 
She now begem her celebrated journey through Ger- 
many, Italy, Greece, the Archipelago, and Syria, to 
Jerusalem, m which the Itahan Bergami was her 
oonfidaut and attendant Many iniamous reports 
were afterwards circulated, relating to the connection 
between the Pnncess and Bergami On her journey 
■he received grateful acknowledgments for her liber- 
abty, her kindness, and her generous efforts for the 
rehef of the distressed She afterwards lived in 
Italy, spending much of the time at a country-seat 
on Lake Coimt When the Pnnce of Wales ascended 
the throne, Jan 29, 1820, he offered her an income 
of £60,000 sterling, on condition that she should re- 
nounce the title of Queen of England, and every 
title appertaining to that dignity, and should not 
again return to England She refused the proposal, 
returned to England on 5th June, and next day en- 
tered London amid pubhc demonstrations of welcome 
The minister, Lord Liverpool, now accused the queen 
before the Parliament as an adulteress The bill of 
pains and penalties passed the House of Lords, but 
owTug to popular disapprobation loudly expressed it 
was ab,mdoned by the ministry In this trial 
Brougham acted as the queen’s attorney -general 
Though banished from the court, the queen still 
lived at Brandenburg House, maintaining a style 
soitable to her rank. She was refused admission to 
Westminster Abbey on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of her husband, on 19th July, 1821, and pub- 
hshed a protest m the newspapers Scxm after her 
husband’s departure to Ireland, July 30, she was 
taken lU in Drury Lane Theatre An inflamma- 
tion of the bowels {enterttia) snooeeded, and she 
died Ang. 7, 1821. The corpse, according to her 
last will, was removed to Brunswick, where it rests 
among the remains of her anoestors. Her tomb- 
stone has a very short inscription, in which she is 
called the unha^ppy Queen of England., Her conduct 
<h>es not seem to have been irreproachable, but the 
*MMih worse character of her husband, in respect to 
the offences of which she was accused, gained her an 
^Qtonnt of public sympathy, enhanced by the advo- 
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cacy of Brougham, which was unfavourable to an 
impartial investigation of the truth. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS, or NkW Philippikbb 
(Spanish, Carolvnaa, FUipinaa-Nuevat), a large archi- 
pelago, North Pacific Ocean, between lat 8" and 12* 
N , and Ion 132” and 163° 6' E , between the Philip- 
pmes and the Marshall Isles It contains numerous 
groups, while the individual islets which stud its 
surface are almost innumerable. Many of them are 
mere coral reefs bttle elevated above the ocean The 
moat westerly group is the I’aloas or Pelew Islands, 
which contain seven large and many small ones, all of 
coraUme formation The next group, Y ap or Gouap, 
bes N E of the last In its chief island, which u 
mountainous, precious metals have been found. The 
other prmcif)al groups are I^utke, Mortlock, Siniavin, 
Eiiderby, and Hogoleu 'ITie most easterly island is 
Ulalan The pop m estimated at 23,600 The 
most imix^rtant vegetable productions are palms, 
bread-fruit trees, and bananas The mhabitants be- 
long to different races, and have made very different 
degrees j)f progiess in civ^zation In the centra) 
groups they ore of a handsome physical type, active 
and industrious, and have some commerce. On the 
E generally, and on the w , with the exct p^’uo of the 
Pelew Islands, the inhabitants, though appari^ntiy of 
the same stock, are far less advanced The archi- 
j-clago was first discovered by the Spaniards in 1643, 
.ind they app(*ar to have then taken possession of the 
islands, though they did little to show that they 
considered them a Spanish possessKm till 1885, when 
(rermany proposed t<' annex them, and hoist^ the 
(jerinan flag at Vap This led to a serious dispute, 
M hioh, by the arbitration of the pope, ended in favour 
of Spam. In 1899 the islands were transferred to 
Germany in return for a substantial money payment, 

CAK( )LLN E J.AWS See Caroi in a 

CAROLINE MA'I'lLDA, daughter of Erederiok 
Louis, pnnce of Wales, was honi in 1751, mamed 
m 1766 King Christian VII of Denmark, and died 
10th May, 1775, at (klle, m Hanover She became 
the object of court mtngues caused by the jealousy 
of the grandmother and stepmother of her husband. 
’J’hese led U) the execution for treason of Counts 
Stniensee and Brandt, who were of the queen’s party, 
and to the mipnsoninent of the queen herself, who 
was bberated through the interference of her brother, 
George III of England Her last hours are de- 
senbed in a small work, Die letzen Btunden der 
Konigin von Danemark 

CAROTTG — 1 Gian Francesco, a distinguished 
pamter, bom at Verona m 1470, studied under U- 
berale there, and under Andrea Montegna at Mantua 
The harsh style of the latter is conspicuous in several 
of the pupil’s earlier productions At a later period 
the study of the works of Leonardo da Vinci and Ra- 
phael produced a very decided improvement Oarotto 
IS not distinguished by the grandeur of hie oemoep- 
tions, but excels in character and expression, idra in 
the softness and warmth of hie colouring. The' 
cburchee of Verona are adorned with many o| hie 
worke Of these the Archangel Michael, In the 
church of St Eufemia ie considered the tin^ He 

died in 1546 2. Giovaitni, brother and pun^ of 

the preceding, excelled ae an architectural pamter, 
and is celebrated for hie copies of ancient mine, a 
collection of which has been made end engraved. He 
is said to have nven lessons to the great Paul Ver- 
onese. He died in 1555. — Another Carotto, a pupil 
of Fisanello, is known ae one of the most eminent 
medalists of the fifteenth century. 

CAROUSEL, Cabbousel, formerly an exhibition 
of various knightly exercises, ae ridmg at the ring, 
throwing the spear, Ac., which Were celebrated at 
the courts of princes on feetival occasions with great 
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poo^ And qilendour. They are very ancient, but 
are mt mentioned in history in 842, on occasion of 
the meeting held by Charles the Bold and Lewis the 
German. They were superseded by tournaments, 
but when these had fallen were agam revived. The 
victor, as in tourneys, received his reward from the 
hands of the fair, who Bometimes even took part in the 
games. The introduction or revival of the carousels in 
fVanoe took place after toui naments had fallen out of 
fashion in oonbequence of the accident w hich ended in 
the death of Henry TI The first great carousels were 
given in 1605, at tlie Hotel de Bourgogne Similar 
f6tes had already long existed among the Moors, 
Spaniards, and Italians It vas from the last-named 
people the idea was taken up by the P^rench These 
exhibitions were frequent during the continuance of 
the old French monarchy, on the occasion of the mar- 
riages of princes and princesses, births, xictones, and 
other occasions of public rejoicing During the reign 
of Louis XIV they were frecjueiitlv given in honour 
of the mistresses of the king The Place du ('‘arrousel 
in Pans was so called from one of these fetes given 
there in 1662, in honour of Mademoiselle de la Val- 
lifere. The greatest extravagancies were enacted at 
these displays The king figured in the one just 
mentioned in Roman costume ]Vron8ieur(hiH brother) 
‘commanded the Persians’, the Prince of Condt^ the 
Turks, the Duke d’Enghien the Indians, the Duke 
of Guise the Americans, and so on The greatest 
profusion of expenditure m artificial scenery, costumes, 
and accessories prevailed on these occosiona, and the 
eyes of the courtiers were dazzled wnth a magnifi- 
cence which the pubbc purse was freely drawn upon 
to provide Recitations formed an accompaniment 
of these ffitea Some piece of verse composed m the 
most outrageous taste, and full of allegorical person- 
ages, absurdly conceived and fantastically grouped, 
was usually recited in honour of the herome of the 
fdte Sometimes dramatic spectacles of greater 
merit than the foolish displays in which the grandees 
themselves mdulged, were given by professional 
actors, and the gemus of MoU^re was tJbus frequently 
called into requisition. 

CARP {Cyi/nnus), a genus of soft-finned abdom- 
inal fish, which Cuvier makes the fourth family of 
the order. This is a very well defined genus, con- 
taining very numerous species It is easily distin- 
guished by the small mouth, toothless jaws, and gills 
of three fiat rays The tongue and palate are smooth, 
but the gullet is admirably constructed for mastica- 
tion, having large teeth attached to the inferior pha- 
ryngeal bones, which press the food between them- 
selves and a gelatmous knob connected with a bony 
plate that is united with the first vertebra, com- 
monly called the carp’s tongue. They have but one 
dorsal fin, and the body is covered with scales, gen- 
erally of large size. They frequent fresh and quiet 
waters, feedn^ on herbs, grains, and even mud, being, 
perhaps, the least carmvorous of the finny race 
Borne of the species have a beard of small fleshy 
threads at the angles of the upper jaw The sub- 
genera are Cyprtnus, the true carps, Bourbus, the bar- 
bels, Tinea, the tenches, and several others, chiefly 
foreign. The most noted of the species are the com- 
mon oarp, ohve green above and yellowish below {C. 
carpio, L ), which, in many parts of the world, are 
br^ in ponds for the use of the table, and the gold- 
fish {C. OfUraiiu), believed to be originally from China, 
very commonly bred in ponds and vases as an orna- 
ment, on account of its beautiful colours. These are 
black when young, and acquire gradually the metallic 
tints for which they are so much admired. In his 
memoir on American Ichthyology, Dr. Mitohill en- 
umerates four Bpedes of oaro, under the names of C. 
imru, fresh-water sucker; 0. oUongut, chub of New 


York; C chrytdleucusy New York shiner; and C. 
(Uronasut, brook minnow. The common carp of 
Europe is esteemed very highly for stocking ponds, 
being of quick growth, spawning thrice a year As 
the females do not commence breeding until eight or 
nine years old, it is necessary to keep up a supply of 
carp of that age by not destroying the femdes 
The proportion of males to be preserved is four for 
every twelve females Under common circumstances 
the carp grows 2 or 3 inches in length in a year, 
but where the ponds are exceedingly well sup- 
plied wath food, they have been known to grow from 
5 to IS mches m the same time They thrive best 
m ponds having clayey or marly sides, and well 
provided with aquatic vegetables, In order to fur- 
nish them ^uth fresh vegetable food, it is usual to 
rake the sides of the pond, left dry by evaporation, 
■wuth an iron rake, and then to sow grass seed, so that 
when the pond is agam fihed up by the rams there 
may be a growth of tender herbage for the fish 
Grains of various sorts, and garbage, are frequently 
thrown into the pond, with a view to aid in fattening 
carp A pond of one acre in extent is said to be 
sufhcient to feed 300 carp of two or three years, or 
400 of one year old Carj), in their native condition, 
frequent the deepest places of ponds or nvers, where 
there is the least current It is a fish xvluch requires 
much patience and address m the angler They sel 
(lorn bite in cool weather, but during Lot seasons 
1 >ite very freely The bait commonly used in anghng 
for carp is worms, and sometimes grasshqiimerB Va- 
rious sweet pastes are also used, formed or honey or 
sugar, mmgled wath flour and sinall quantities of 
veal, pounded together in a mortar till sufficiently 
tough to adhere to a hook without being easily 
washed off A bttle white wool mixed viith the 
other ingredients is of great assistance in giving the 
mass the requisite tenacity To increase the plea- 
sure and profit of carp fishing, it is well, for a few 
days previous, to have some brewer's grams or other 
food thrown into the water, by whicli the fish will 
be mduced to collect at any particular place m greater 
numbers See PI II, fig 14, at Ichthyoloqy 

CARPACCIO, ViTTORB, one of the most celebrated 
masters of the old Venetian school, was the rival of 
Bellmi and the last Vivarino, was bom probably at 
Venice about 14.50-55, and died there after ] 621 All 
that IS known of his life is that he belonged to Vemce, 
of which he has reproduced m the back-ground of his 
pictures the streets and monumeuts His distmguish- 
mg charactensticB are natural expression, vivid con- 
ception, correct arrangement, and great variety of 
figures and costumes He al^ excelled as an archi- 
tectural and landscape painter His favourite em- 
ployment was the dramatic representation of sacred 
subjects, several of wliich he has illustrated by a 
senes of pamtmgs. Of these the most celebrated are 
the histones of St Ursula and St Stephen. The 
former, consisting of nine pictures, is now in the 
Academy at Vemce, and has been engraved; the 
latter, m five pictures, is in Paris, Milan, and Berlin. 
The Madonna and Child Enthroned, supposed to be 
an earlier production, is in the National Gallery, 
London. He died in 1625. — Benedetto Carpaccio, 
a son or grandson of the above, flourished about the 
middle of the sixteenth centur}’, and is known for 
a fine paintmg of the Coronation of the Virgin in the 
church of Capo d’lstria. 

CARPATHIAN (or Kaepathiak) MOUN- 
TAINS (German Karpathen), a range of mountains 
in Central Europe, forming for the greater part of 
their extent a natural boundary of Hungary, be- 
ginnins at Orsova on the Servian frontier, separated 
from we Balkan by the Danube, and proceeding 
N.i. and then m. to the frontiers d Moldavia^ 
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whore it trends first W.w., then w., and finaUy a w. 
M far as Pres burg, forming a semicircular belt of 
nearly 800 miles in length. Its breadth is consider- 
able, reaching a maximum of 240 to 260 miles, 
between the Banat and Transylvama The Carpa- 
thian chain may be divided into two great sections, 
the East and the West Carpathians, the former 
curving from the mouth of the Nera, which falls into 
the Danube 41 miles E Belgrade, to the source of the 
Theiss, and fonmng the boundary between Austna 
and Roumania, the lattei proceeding from the sources 
of the Theiss and the Pruth, and terminating on the 
banks of the Danube \\ of Presburg, and forming the 
boundary between Hungary and Galicia To the 
Western Carpathians belongs the remarkable group 
of the Tatra, in w'hich is situated the culminating 
summit of the whole system, the Gerlsdorf Peak, 
8721 feet Several other peaks exceed 8000 feet The 
loftiest summit of the Eastern Carpathians reaches 
an ele\ation of 8318 feet The most remarkable and 
frequented passes are those of Teregova, leadmg from 
t)r8o\a to Temeswar, of Vulkar, forming the valley 
lu which the Schyl flows, and of the Rothenthurm, 
m a gorge formed by the Aluta at the foot of Mount 
Szurul The outer bend of the Carpathians is much 
Bteepei than that which descends towards the val- 
leys of Transylvania and Hungary I'he only im- 
portant rivers w'hich actually rise in the cham aie 
the Vistula, the Dniester, and the Theisa The e j 
part of the Carpathian chain, from Orsova to the 
source of the Burcza, near Kronstadt, is entirely 
composed of pnmitive rocks These are succeeded 
by granwacke, w^hich extends to the sources of the 
Theisa, and is only interrupted by a primitive group 
lietweon the pass of Borgo aud the source of the Yiso 
A. great chain of trach}i;e appears on the frontiers of 
the Hukowina, and stretches to the point where the 
Aluta begins to flow 8 w To the w of this chain, 
oil approaching the plains, an extensive tract of sand- 
itone belonging to the coal formation begins to 
appear, and covers the greater part of Transylvama 
Tertiary formations surround the vast plams of Hun- 
gary, which consist of a rich alluvium, and must once 
ha\e been the bed of a lake Basalt frequently 
occurs, but no distmct traces of extinct volcanoes I 
have been found The Carpathian range is rich in I 
minerals, includmg gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, 
and iron Salt occurs m beds, which have sometimes 
a thickness of 600 or 700 feet, and are apparently 
inexhaustible Vegetation also is vigorous On the 
plateaux com and fruit are grown to the height of 
1500 feet Higher up the mountam steeps are 
tx)vered with forests of pine, some of them as high as 
6500 feet About 6000 feet seems to be the vege- 
table limit Above it a few lichens may be found, 
hut m general nothing is seen but bare, steep rocks, 
tuany of them in the form of conical peaks. 

CARPENTARIA, Gulf of, a large gulf on the 
N coast of Australia, having Cape York Peninsula, 
the northern extremity of Queensland, on the s , and 
Arnhem Land on the w It contains Groote Eylwdt, 
Sir Edward Pellew Islands, Wellesley Islands, &c 
Its maximum width is about 400, length about 460 
miles The laud round it is generally low. 

OARPENTRAS (ancient Carpentoracte), a town, 
France, department Vaucluse, 14 miles n e. of 
Avignon, with 7689 inhabitants in 1891 It stands 
m a fertile and pleasant district on a rismg ground 
the foot of Mount Ventoux, and is well built, 
wough the streets are somewhat narrow. Under the 
Romans it was a plaoe of importance, and possessed 
many handsome ediflces, of which the subsequent 
t^vages of Goths, Vandals, Lombards, and Saracens 
■have left few tracea The principal structures are 
^ Aqueduct, whiob crosses the valley of the Auzon 


by forty-eight arches; a Roman triiunphal aroih, a 
Gothic cathedral, with an ancient spire, and the 
library, containing 26,000 volumes. As the entrepdt 
for the productions of the surrounding districts Car- 
pentras has a considerable trade, and weekly mar- 
kets, which are among the most important in the 8 . 
of France Carpentras was formerly the seat of a 
bishopric. Pope Clement V made it his residence 
m 1313. Carpentras furnishes many jokes to the 
Charivari and other humorous prmts of Paris on 
account of its supposed Boeotian manners. 

CARPENTHY is the art of combining pieces of 
timber to siqiport a weight or sustain pressure. The 
work of the carpienter is intended to give stability to 
a structure, that of the joiner is applied to finishing 
aud decoration The scientific principles of carpentry 
are founded on the doctrines of the composition and 
resolution of mechanical forces, and a knowledge of 
these doctrines, either theoretical or practical, is indis- 
pensable to the skilled carpenter To go into the 
princijiles of the art would be merely to explain a 
particular a|tplication of these mechanical forces, 
which would be beyond the scope and limits of this 
work An explanation of the terms employed in 
carpentry ma\, however, be useful to tile general 
reader The term fiame is applied to any iifuemblage 
of pieces of tmiber firmly connected together. The 
jKiints of meeting of the pieces of timber in a frame 
are called joints Len/fthenmy a beam is uniting 
fueces of timber into one length by joining their 
extremities When ueatn^ss is not required this is 
done hy fishing In this mode the enda of the beams 
are abutted together, and a piece of timber placed on 
each side and secured by bolts passed through the 
whole Sometimes the parts are mdented together, 
and jiieces termed keys are notched into the beams 
and side pieces When it is desirable to maintain 
the same depth aud width throughout the beam 
scaifing is employed, d'his is cuttmg from each 
beam a part of the thickness of the timber, of the 
length of the intended joint, and on opposite sides, 
so that the pieces may be jomted together, and 
bolted or hooped In bolting scarfs side plates of 
iron are used to protect the wood When greater 
strength is reijmred than can be produced by a single 
beam building and trussing beams are resorted to. 
liuilding beams is combimng two or more beams in 
depth so as to have the efl'ect of one. In trussing 
the beam is cut in two m the direction of its length, 
and supported with cross-beams, as in roofing. Mor- 
tise and tenon is a mode of jointing timber. An 
excavation called the mortise is made in one piece, 
and a projecting tongue to fit it called the tenon in 
the other The tenon is confined in the mortise by a 
pm penetrating it laterally through the side of the 
mortised beam, or by an external strap of iron 
passing round the mortised beam and rivetted in the 
one termmatmg in the tenon The timber.^ frame- 
work of floors is called naled flooring. It is of threv 
lands — single, double, and framed. Single iiooriiig 
consists of a senes of joists stretching acmes the 
whole void from wall to wall without an intermediate 
support The floonng boards are laid on the top of 
these, and the ceiling of the lower story fixedio the 
under side. Double flooring consists in laying bind- 
ing joists across the floor about 6 feet apart, crossed 
alwve by bridging end also arose^ below by 

the celling joints. Framed flooring is provided with 
girders or beams in addition to the bmdixig, bridg- 
ing, and ceiling joists To prevent the transmission 
of sound a double ceiling of lath and plaster is some- 
times used, but generally pugging is inserted between 
the roof and the ceilmg. This In Scotland is called 
deafening. (7omic«6rae«etin^oomiistBinrougbwoodeii 
profiles of the room oomio^ which are afterwards 
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Uthed round and plastered. Partitions, when not 
required to bear weight, are formed by laying along the 
floor a pieoe of timber called a together with a 
corresponding piece along the ceiling joists, the space 
within being tilled with vertical pieces called quarters, 
to which the lath is nailed When the partition has 
weight to support it has to be trussed with posts and 
braces. The timbers which support the steps of a 
wooden staircase are termed the carnayc They 
consist of two pieces of timber inclined to the rake, 
or projection of the steps, and termed rough strings, 
which may rest upon a piece of timber projected 
horizontal!; from the upper wall called a pitching or 
apron piece, which also supports the joists of the 
landing or half pace. The roof is the framework by 
which the covering of a building is supported It 
may consist of a series of pieces of timber with their 
one ends resting on the opposite walls, and their other 
ends meeting in a point, which are called rafter-^ 
When loaded witli the weight of the covering this 
framework would be apt to thrust out the roof , a 
third piece is consequently added, which, like a 
string, connects the lower extremities of the rafters, 
and prevents them from spreading This is called a 
tie, and the whole frame a couple. When the tie is 
of such a length that it is apt to droop in the middle, 
or sag, by its own weight, a fourth piece is added to 
unite it directly with the apex of the i afters, this is 
called the king-post. If the rafters t<»o are habit to 
sag, cross pieces called struts are introduced, uniting 
their centres with the centre of the tie Instead of 
the king-posts and struts the centre of each rafter 
may be joined to the tie by a piece falling perpen- 
dicularly on the latter, and to each other by a piece 
running across parallel to and above the tie, forming 
a parallelogram with the perpendiculars and the 
section of the tie inclosed by them The suspending 
pieces are called queen-poi^ts, and the horizontal one 
a collar-beam The whole frame, constructed in 
either way, is called a truss The trussed frames 
are placed at intervals of about 18 feet apart, and 
support horizontal pieces called purlins, which run 
the whole length of the roof, and support the common 
rafters with their covering. 

CARPET, a thick fabric, generally composed 
wholly or principally of w’ool, for covering the floors 
of apartments, staircases, and passages in the interior 
of a house Carpets are a luxury now nearly indis- 
pensable ill European habitations, and have super- 
seded both the bare stone or wood pavements, and 
the straw or rush coverings of earlier and ruder ages 
They were originally introduced from the East, where 
they were fabricated in pieces, like the modern rugs, 
for sitting on — a use obviously suggested by the 
eastern habit of sitting cross-legged upon the floor 
The most beautiful carpets were brought into Europe 
from Persia and Turkey; but the manufacturers of 
Belgium, France, and Britain have now excelled the 
workmanship of their eastern teachers, though the 
best kinds of eastern carpets are unsurpassed in their 
own way Such are still highly thought of in Europe, 
into which they are largely imported. The Persian, 
Turkish, and Indian carpets are all woven by hand, 
and the design is formed by knotting into the warp 
tufts of woollen threads of the proper colour one after 
the other Of European carpets the Brussels carpet 
IS a common and highly-esteemed variety. It ia 
composed of Imen or hempen thread and worsted, the 
latter forming the pattern. The linen basis does not 
appear on the surface, being concealed by the worsted, 
which is drawn through the reticulations and looped 
over wires that are afterwards withdrawn, giving the 
surface a nbbed appearance. < Such carpets differ in 
thickness according to the number of layers of woollen 
threads woven into it, causing It to be spoken of as 


‘six-frame,’ ‘five-frame,’ Ac., carpet. These carpets 
are woven on a kind of Jaoquard loom. WiUon car- 
pets are similar to Brussels iii process of manufacture, 
but in them the loops are cut open by using wires 
with a knife-edge, and the surface thus gets a pile. 
Tapestry carpets have also a pile surface. They are 
manufactured according to a process patented by Mr 
Whytock of Edinburgh in 1832, the great speciality 
of which IS that the threads are paiticoloured by 
printing in the proper manner for each design before 
being woven up. The Kidderminster or Scotch car- 
pet consists of two distinct webs woven at the same 
time and knitted together by the woof. The pattern 
IS the same on both sides of the cloth, but the colours 
are reversed An improvement upon this is the 
three-ply carpeting, made originally at Kilmarnock 
The original Axminster carpets were made on the 
principle of the Persian or ’I’urkev carpets Patent 
Axminster carpets (invented by Templeton of Glas- 
gow, 1839) have a line pile, which is produced by 
using chenille as the weft, the projecting threads ot 
which form the pile, which ib d\ed before being used 
Carpets of felted wool, with designs i)rinted on them, 
are also used, and are very cheap Cheaj) jute car- 
pets are also m.ade 

CARPI, a town of Italy, in the province and 9 
miles N. of the city of Modena, on the railway from 
Mantua to Modena, seat of a bishopric, suffragan to 
Bologna It 18 surrounded by w'alls, defended b; a 
citadel, and has a cathedral, a seminary, and manufac- 
tures of straw hats and spun silk The,^i,Tieighbour- 
hood produces nee, W'heat, hemp, and flax Pop 6500 

CARPI, GinoLAMA DA, a painter of the sixteenth 
century, a native of Ferrara, painted many pictures 
for the churches there and at Bologna He w'as a 
great admirer of Correggio and Parmegiano, whose 
works he copied with great success He died m 
1650. 

CARPI, Ugo da, an Italian wood-carver w'ho flour- 
ished in the beginning of the sixteenth century; said to 
have been born in 1455 at Carpi, and died in 1623. He 
18 generally considered as the inventor of that species 
of carving denominated chiaroscuro He was pi eceded 
in the art by Albert L)urer and Lucas Cranach (see 
these articles) 

CARPZOV, a family which has furnished several 
eminent jurists and theologians. The founder of the 
family W'as Simon Carpzov, burgomaster of Branden- 
burg, in the middle of the sixteenth century. He 
had two sons. Joachim, who at his death at Gluck- 
Btadt in Holstein, m 1628, was oommander-m-chief 
of the Danish army ; and Benedict, born, 1665, who 
was appointed professor of law at Wittenberg m 1595, 
became chancellor of the Dowager- electress Sophia 
at Kolditz, afterwards returned to Wittenberg, and 
died in 1624 A second Benedict, son of the former, 
bom at Wittenberg in 1695, became assessor of the 
supreme court and professor of law at Leipzig in 
1645, then councillor of the court of appeal and mem- 
ber of the pnvy-oouncil at Dresden, and died in 
1666. He was one of the most eminent jurists of 
his day, and is the author of several valuable legal 
works , but he is justly censured for the seventy and 
cruelty of his proceedings. He is said to have signed 
the death-warrants of not fewer that 20,000 persons, 
and read the entire Bible through fifty-two times. — 
J OH ANN Benedict C abpzo v, his brother, born at Roch - 
litz in 1607, became professor of theology at Leipzig, 
and is famed as the author of the Systema Tbeolo- 
gioum (two vols. Leipzig, 1653). He died in 1667, 
leaving five sons, one of whom, Johann Benedict^ 
bom in 1630, became professor of theology and pastor 
of St. Thomas’ ohurch at Leipzig, distizigiiiBhea him* 
self by his knowledge of Hebrew language azul litem* 
ture, and translated several rabbinical works. He 
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died in 1099. — Another member of the famUy, 
Johann Gottlieb Carpzov, bom at Dresden in 1679, 
became professor of oriental languages at Leip^, 
and died as superintendent at LUbeck in 1767. He 
was one of the most eminent theologians of his time, 
and wrote, among other treatises, Critica Sacra 
Veteris Testamenti (Leipzig, 1728) ; Introduotio m 
Librofl Canonicos Veteris Testamenti ; &c. 

CARRACCI, Lodovico, Agostino, and Anni- 
BAtK, Italian painters, the three founders of the 
Bologna, or, as it has also been called, the eclectic 
school of painting 

Lonovico, son of a butcher, bom 1555 at Bologna, 
appeared at first to be more fit for grinding colours 
than for transferring them to canvas But his slow- 
ness did not, in fact, arise from deficiency of talent, 
but from zeal for excellence He detested all that 
was called ideal, and studied only nature, which he 
imitated with great care At Florence he studied 
under Andrea del Sarto, and enjoyed the instruction 
of f’assignano He went to Parma for the purpose 
of studying Correggio, who was then imitated by 
almost all the Florentine painters. At Bologna he 
endravnuied to gain popularity for his new piin- 
tiples among the young artists, and united himself 
with hiB relatives, Agostino and Annibale Carracci, 
whom he sent in 1580 to Parma and Venice. In 
b<89 they established an academy for painters at 
L)ologna, called the Academia dtgh Incamminati 
(from incamvnnare, to put in the way), which they 
directed jointly till 1600, the year of the departure 
of Agostino anil Annibale for Rome From that 
time till hiH death Lodovico was sole director The 
academy was so successful that similar institutions 
111 Bologna had to be closed Among his most 
famous pupils were Donienichmo and Guido Rem. 
His first principle was, that the study of nature 
must be united with the mutation of the best 
masters He soon gave an example of this principle 
in hiB Prophecy of John the Baptist, in the monas- 
tery of the Carthusians, imitating in single figures 
the style of Raphael, Titian, and Tintoretto. The 
finest works of Lodovico are in Bologna, especially 
in the picture gallery or Pinncoteca, and among them 
are The Annunciation, The Transfiguration, and St. 
George and the Dragon He excelled in architec- 
tural views and in drawing, and in general was very 
thorough in all the branches of his art. He exe- 
cuted several fine engravings. Lodovico died in 
1619. 

Agostino was born in 1657, at Bologna, his father 
being a cousin of the father of Lodovico. He soon 
became one of the most accomplished disciples of 
Lodovico, and excelled particularly in invention 
He engraved more pieces than he painted, in order 
to please his brother Annibale, who became envious 
of nia fame after one of Agostino’s pictures had 
obtained a prize in preference to one of his own, and 
another excellent picture — the Communion of St. 
Jerome — had gained his brother universal admiration. 
In 1600 Agostino accompanied Annibale to Rome, 
and asaisted him in painting the Farnesian Gallery. 
As many persons said that the engraver worked 
better than the painter, Annibale removed his brother 
under pretext that his style, though elegant, was not 
RTand enough. Agostino went then to the court of 
the Duke of Parma, and painted there a picture re- 
presenting the heavenly, the earthly, and the venal 
love. There was only one figure wanting when, ex- 
^oated by labour and mortification, he died in 1602. 
He wrote a treatise on perspective and architecture. 
Aa an engraver he deserves great praise, and often 
corrected the imperfect outlines of his originals. 
-^Ofig his engravings are many obeoene ones, wbidi 
become rare. 


Annibale, brother of the fore^ing; bom 1560 at 
Bologna, worked at first with fals father, who was 
a tailor. By the ad vice of his cousin L^ovico he 
learned drawing, and made the most astonishing 
progress, copying first the pieces of Correggio, Titian, 
and Panl Veronese, and painting, like them, small 
pictures, before he undertook large ones. In the 
academy founded by the Carracci he taught the rules 
of arrangement and distribution of figures. He is 
one of the greatest imitators of Correggio. His St. 
Roque distributing Alms, now in Dre^en, was the 
first painting which gave him reputation. His 
Genius of Glory is likewise celebrated. In the 
Farnesian Gallery at Rome, which he painted 
(1600-4), there breathes an antique elegance and all 
the grace of Raphael You find there imitations of 
Tibaldi (who painted at Bologna about 1660 with 
Nicolo del Abate), of Michael Angelo (the style, 
indeed, somewhat softened), and the excellencies of 
the Venetian and Lombard schools. Out of Bologna 
he is acknowledged as the greatest of the Carracci, 
In that city, however, Loilovico is more admired. 
Agostino, perhaps, had more invention, and Lodo- 
vico more talent for teaching; but Annibale had a 
loftier spirit, and his style is more 6l'^>quent and 
noble. He died at Rome in 1609, nno w»b bnrisd 
at the side of Raphael in the Pantheon. His best 
picture IS that of The Three Manes, now at Castle 
Howard 

CARRAGEEN, or Irish Moss {ChondruB orw- 
pus ), a sea- weed of the order Florideee, very common 
on rocky coasts, and especially abundant on the 
western side of Ireland. The frond is thick, car- 
tilaginous, somewhat fan -shaped, and repeatedly 
forked, colour, various shades of purple or greenish. 
It is gathered from the rocks, washed, bleached in 
the sun, and dried, and is then the Insh moss of the 
hhops. In hot water it swells up, and on boiling it 
(liRHolveH The results of the analysis of Irish moss 
are somewhat discordant , but the main constituent 
is a mucilage, which differs from gums, starches, and 
jellies by not giving their characteristic reactions. 
It iH nutritious, and is substituted for animal jelly 
and starches in the preparation of soup, jellies, creams, 
and similar dishes It is of value in pulmonary 
troubles, and is also used by painters and others in 
the preparation of size. 

CARRARA, a city of Northern Italy, province 
Massa Carrara, 59 miles B.W, of Modena, about 10 
miles from the sea. It has some fine churches, an 
academy of the fine arts, a marble statue of Gari- 
baldi, and 18 surrounded by marble hills, which 
have made it celebrated Most of the inhabitants 
are employed in, or in connection with, the quarries 
(see next article). The blocks of marble are brought 
from the quarries in ox -wagons, or by means of the 
Ferrovia Marmifera (Marble Railway). The marble 
is shipped at the port of Avenza. gtoulptjpn make 
Carrara their residence to save the expense of car- 
riage of marble. Pop 12,000. 

CARRARA MARBLE, so called from the town 
of Carrara, in Northern Italy (see above), is the 
variety of marble generally employed by statuaries 
This is a white limestone, sometimes containing blue 
veins, and occurs in strata of considerable thick- 
ness and at a high angle of inclinationr Carrara 
marble, which was formerly supposed to be a primi- 
tive limestone, is now considered an altered lime- 
stone of the oolitic period. The platonic action to 
which it has been sub^ted haa served to obUterate 
the traces of fossils, ^e mountains containing the 
marble are situated a few miles from the sea» and 
reach the height of 1500 feet. The quarries, in 
which about 5000 men are employed, are about half- 
way up the mountains, and tbou^ they have been 
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worked for 2000 years, having furnished the mate- 
rial for the Pantheon at Rome, the supply is still 
practically inexhaustible There are altogether about 
400 quames. Those supplying the pure white marble 
used for statuary are the most valuable. They are 
about twelve in number, belong to the principal 
families in Carrara, and are very productive. Eng- 
lish machinery is now used in quarrying 

CARREL, Armand, a French writer and politi- 
cian of the republican party, born at Rouen in 1800, 
and educated at the military school of St Cyr He 
entered enthusiastically into several of the secret 
political societies which were numerous in France 
after the restoration of the Bourbons In 1819, 
when lieutenant of the garrisons of Belfort and Neu- 
breisach, he became implicated in a conspiracy, and 
though bis conduct escaped investigation he was re- 
moved with his regiment to Marseilles. An indo- 
lent garrison life accorded little with his restless 
spirit, and he resigned his commission to take an 
active part in the politics of his time In 1823, 
when a French army, under the Duke d'AngouDme, 
was preparing to cross the Pyrenees, with the view 
of overturning the Spanish constitution, Carrel bur- 
ned to Barcelona, and joined the volunteer troop of 
French and Italian deserters which had been formed 
by Mma On the capitulation which took place, he 
was carried back to France as prisoner of war, tried 
by a court-martial for having borne arms against his 
country, and condemned to death A flaw in the 
judgment saved him, and though again twice tried 
he was ultimately acquitted Having now settled 
in Pans, he zeeJorsly prosecuted his historical and 
political studies, and became intimate with Thiers, 
Mignet, and Augustin Thierry, particularly the last, 
under whose superintendence he wrote a Summary 
of the History of Scotland, w’hich, though hastily 
written, met with great success In 1827 he pub- 
hshed a History of the English Revolution, and in 
1880 united with Thiers and Mignet in editing the 
National, which soon rose to be the leading opposi- 
tion newspaper After the revolution hii colleagues 
joined the government, and he was left w'lth the 
chief direction of the paper, which still continued in 
opposition He acquired great reputation by the 
vigour of his resistance to arbitrary government. In 
1832 the National became openly republican, and he 
displayed considerable oratorical powers when com- 
pelled to defend it at the bar of the tribunals, and of 
the House of Peers. So great was its popularity 
that a fine of 10,000 francs imposed on it was paid 
in two days by a voluntary subscription, in which 
persons of all shades of opinion joined He was 
killed in 1836 in a duel with Emile de Girardin He 
has been called the Bayard of republican journalism 
A monument by David has been erected to him in 
the church-porch of the town of St. Mand6, where 
he died. 

CARRERAS, the name of three brothers, distin- 
guished in the revolution of Chili — Jos^ Miguel, Juan 
JoB^, and Luis. They were the sons of a noh land- 
holder in Santiago, Don Ignacio Carrera. One of 
them served in Europe until 1811, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and commandant of a 
Spanish regiment of hussars. The three brothers 
took an active part in the revolution from its com- 
mencement, and in Nov 1811 obtained the eflFeotive 
control of the revolutionary government, and oon- 
tinaed in the possession of power until 1813, when 
they were taken prisoners by the Spaniards. They 
were succeeded in power by O’Higgins and San Mar- 
tin. Two of the brothers, Juan J^os^ and Luis, were 
apprehended in 1817 near Mendoza, on a political 
charge, and having been first induced to attempt an 
escape, were brou^t to trial and executed on the 8th 


of March, 1818. San Martin sent an account of the 
charges of their execution to their father, who paid 
it, and died two days afterwards of a broken heart 
Jos^ Miguel raised a body of troops to revenge their 
death, and a conspiracy was formed in his favour, but 
it was detected and suppressed, and he himself being 
defeated and taken prisoner, was executed m 1822, 
on the same spot as his brothers 

GARRICK, the southern district of the shire of 
Ayr in Scotland The surface is mountainous ; but 
in the valleys and along the shores of the Atlantic 
the ground is level, with a fine clay or loamy soil 
It became the property of Robert Bruce, father of 
the Scottish king of that name, by his marriage 
with the heiress of the earls of Carnck, and this 
title 18 still royal, being assigned to the eldest sons 
of the kings of Great BriLain 

CARRICKFERGUS, a seaport of Ireland, co 
Antrim, a mun bor and county of itself, 10 miles 
by railway N k of Belfast It comprises an area of 
16,700 acres, of which only 129 are in the town The 
Bay of Carnckfergus is a small indentation on the 
north bide of Belfast Lough It is nieniDrable in 
history as the landing-place of Kim^ William III , 
who dibcmbarked on its shore at the quay of the 
town of Carnckfergus, on the 14th of June, 1690 
The castle stands upon a rock projecting into the 
bay, and is still maintained as a fortress, having a 
number of guns on the walls and a small garrison 
The public Imildings besides the Episcopalian, Ro- 
man Catholic, and other churches, are aW;own-hall, 
court-house, market-house, &c It has some trade, 
and carries on the linen manufacture, rock-salt 
mining and salt making, and fisheries Vessels of 
100 tons can discharge at the quay, and there is u 
patent slip where vessels are built and repaired 
There is also a harbour admitting vessels of 60? 
tons Railways go to Larne and Belfast Fop. ir 
1881, 10,009, 1891, 8923 

CARRICK-ON SUIR, a towm, Ireland, county 
Tipperary, 86 miles r vv of Dublin, on the Waterford 
and lamenck Railw’ay It stands on the left bank 
of the Suir, which is here navigable by vessels of 200 
tons, and has a considerable export of corn, butter, 
bacon, and live-stock, and linen and flax manu- 
factures are earned on to some extent There is one 
principal street parallel with the river, and crossed 
by three smaUer streets An iron bridge across the 
river from the centre of the town w’as opened m 1881 
The fine old abbey of Carnck- Beg is situated in a 
suburb on the opposite side of the river Fop m 
1881, 6583; in 1891, 5608 
CARRIER, IB a jierson who undertakes to trans- 
port the goods of other persons from place to place 
for hire Persons who undertake this responsibility 
regularly as a systematic business are called common 
camerSj and come under special legal regulations, 
by which their nghts on the one hand and their pri- 
vileges on the other are defined Garners’ law has 
been considerably complicated by the introduction of 
railways, and the numerous and intricate claims 
arising out of their operations The laws by which 
in Great Britain the obligations of carriers are mainly 
determined are the acts 11 George IV. and 1 William 
rv. cap. Ixviii., and act 28 and 29 Yiot. cap. xoiv., 
amending the precited act. Common carriers are 
by these acts reheved of liability for loss of certain 
specified articles beyond the value of £10, excepting 
in case of the personal default of the carrier, or felony 
of his servants, unless the value of the goods be de- 
clared and an extra rate for insurance paid. Notice 
of the increased rates required must be affixed in the 
office of the carrier. Beyond the exemption given 
by this aot carriers cannot protect themselves from 
liability for loss of articles conveyed by them by any 
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notice, but they may do bo by a gpeoial contract with 
the person employing them. The specified articles 
above referred to are ‘gold or silver coins of this 
realm, or of any foreign state, or any gold or silver 
in a manufactured or unmanufactured state, or any 
precious stones, jewellery, watches, clocks, or time- 
pieces of any description, trinkets, bills, notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Banks of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively, or of any other 
bank in Great Britain or Ireland, orders, notes, or 
securities for payment of money, English or foreign 
stamps, maps, writings, title-deeds, paintings, engrav- 
ings, pictures, gold or silver plate or plated articles, 
glass, china, silks in a manufactured or unmanufac- 
tured state, and whether wrought up or not wrought 
up with other materials, furs or lace [not being 
machine-made lace] ’ Carriers of passengers, includ- 
ing the railway companies, are bound to receive all 
passengers v^’ho are in a fit condition to be earned, if 
there is jiroper convenience for carrying them and 
the passtngera are willing to pay the fare; but they 
are liable only for negligence and not as insurers 
The greatest care for the safety of the passengers 
must be exercised, but immunity frnm accident is 
not guaranteed Railway companies are bound to 
make every effort to secure that trams shall arrive 
at their scheduled times, and they may be held liable 
for a long and unusual delay They are also bound 
to carry a ceitain weight of personal luggage wuth 
each passenger, and in resjiect of this they have the 
same liability as common carriers, but in respect of 
luggage in the compartment with tlie passenger they 
are only liable for loss oi injury caused by the negli- 
gence of their servants. The liability of a railway 
company m respect of animals is limited to £60 for 
a horse, £16 per head for neat cattle, and £2 per 
head for sheep or pigs, except w'hen the value has 
been declared and extra payment made No carrier 
or railway company is permitted to make unreason- 
able charges, or to carry goods at a lower rate for one 
customer than for another If a railway companv 
accept goods for delivery to a place on the line of 
another railw'ay company, the liability for loss or 
damage rests on the first company for the whole 
journey, and any contract with the sender in an oppo- 
site sense is void Dangerous goods, such as gun- 
powder, oil of vitriol, «fec , must have their nature dis- 
tinctly marked on the outside, or notice of their cha- 
racter must be given in writing to some responsible 
railway servant. Railway companies cannot evade 
liability for loss or injury due to their fault, by any 
notice or declaration. If goods are wrongfully detained 
by a carrier after the proper charges have been ten- 
dered he renders himself liable to an action for wrongful 
detention, and if he make an overcharge and refuse 
delivery till it is paid the overcharge should be paid 
under protest and afterwards recovered by action for 
money wrongfully received Railway companies and 
other carriers are in all cases responsible for the acts 
of their servants when these are acting in their official 
capacity as representing the company or other carrier. 
Til us, if luggage is delivered to a porter to be placed 
in the van it is regarded as formally handed over for 
carnage to the specified destination, and the company’s 
liabihty in respect of it begins then. The liability of 
carnet by water, or of railway companies in respect 
of their steamboats, u practically the same as that 
of carriers by land. They are not responsible for 
loss or injury due to the act of God or the queen’s 
enemies or perils of the sea. 

CARRIER, Jean Baptists, bom in 1766,an obscure 
attorney at the beginning of the first French revolu- 
tion, was chosen, in 1792, member of the national 
convention, aided in the establishment of the revoln- 
tbnary tribunal, March 10, 1798, and exhibited the 


wildest ri^ for perBeoution. He voted for the death 
of Louis XVL, demanded the arrest of the Bake of 
Orleans, April 6, 1798, and contributed greatly to the 
revolution of May 31. Oct 8, 1798, he was sent to 
Nantes with a commission to supprea the civil war 
and finally put down the Vendeana Multitudes, 
informally and precipitately condemned, were executed 
daily, but Carrier resolved to destroy the prisoners 
by numbers at a time and without a trial. He first 
caused ninety-four priests to be conveyed to a boat 
with a perforated bottom, under pretence of trans- 
porting them, but in reality with a view of having 
them drowned by night. This artifice was repeated 
a number of times, and the victims were of every age 
and of both se xes These wholesale m urders by drown- 
ing were called noyades. The executioners are also 
said to have sometimes amused themselves by tying 
together a young man and woman, who were then 
forced into the water, and they called the murders 
carried out m this way republican marriages. It has 
been estimated that 15,000 individuals perished in 
this w’aj The banks of the Loire were strewed with 
the dead, and the water was so polluted that it was 
prohibited to drink it Out of terror people refrained 
for a time from drawing public attention to these atro- 
cities, but at last the truth began to known, 

and Garner was recalled Shortly afiirthe fall of 
Robespiern* he was arrested and brought before the 
revolutionary tribunal, whichcondemnedhimtodeath, 
Dec 16, 1704 

CARRIER- PIGEON, a variety of the common 
pigeon m which the homing instinct has been suffl* 
ciently developed t(> make the bird useful and reli- 
able as a bearer of messagep; also a fancy variety 
characterized by the possession of certain definite 
points, but not necessarily useful as a homer. The 
show camer-pigeon is a large, long-necked variety, 
with abnormally-developed wattles about the base 
of the beak and round the eyes, but the true homer 
18 of smaller size, and lacks the enormous tuberculated 
growth The homer as now known is the result of 
long and careful selection, by which the homing 
instinct found in all the pigeons derived from the 
rock-dove {Columha livia) has been intensified. It 
has a short, strong bill, long and wide wing-feathers, 
a rather large head, and great muscular power. The 
colour IB variable, blue varieties being perhaps the 
commonest. Bed is the prevailing colour of the 
eye, but here, too, there is considerable variety. 

The careful training and breeding of homing 
pigeons was for long almost confined to Belgium, 
and even yet, in spite of the mcreased attention 
bestowed on the subject in other countries, Belgium 
may be regarded as the chief homing country. Two 
main types of the Belgian homer have been distin* 
guiehed as the Antwerp and the Li^ge varieties, the 
former being larger but less graceful in form than 
the latter. Hitherto British pigeon fanciers have bred 
mainly from the Antwerp type, but of recenkyean 
crossing with individuals of the smaller and iTOrter 
beaked kind has become common. The Belgian pigeons 
are tbemselvee the result of a complicated proMss of 
mterbreedmg, the height of their flight being ascribed 
to oroBsmg with some form of tumbler-pigeon, tl^rugfa 
their subsequent training as long-distance ffiers 
completely eradicated the tumbling instinct or ten- 
dency. 

The training of homing pigeons requires oarofnl 
attention. In many respects their treatment is ex- 
actly like that of any other variety of the domestic 
pigeon, but they most also be taught the special work 
for which they are destined. A bird’s training b^j^lns 
when it is ab^t three months old. It may then be 
taken to a distance of about a n^le from its loft In a 
suitable direction and liberated in order that it may 
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fly b»ok After «d interval of a day or two it should 
be oarried 8 miles from home in the same direction and 
set free, and on the third occaaion, a few days later still, 
the distance is usually mcrea'^ed t<o 6 miles. This mode 
of training is continued steadily during the season, the 
successive distances above those already mentioned 
being 12, 25, 50, 76, 96, 125, 155, and 200 miles The 
intervals of rest must be carefully preserved, espe- 
cially in times when the weather is unfavourable. 
During the bird’s second season it is made to repeat 
something of its hrst year’s performances andtoextend 
its flight to 250 miles or possibly to a greater distance. 
During the following three seasons good birds will be 
at their best, and even for some few years later they 
may do good work. During the training period and 
also at' other times the housing and fee(ling of the 
birds must be carefully attended to The loft must 
be airy, dry, and scrupulously clean, and during train- 
ing the food should consist mainly of peas and beans 
North or south directions are preferable to others, and 
east winds should be avoided Over-training should 
be carefully avoided, not only because it militates 
against success, but also because it is cruel, 

Velocities of over 30 yards per second have been 
recorded for various pigeons, but the average velocity 
of an average bird is rather leas than half that amount 
One bird, in 1896, actually covered the distance from 
Thurso to London, just over 500 miles, wuthin one 
da}’, its average velocity being about 24 yaids per 
second. In unfavourable weather the height attained 
vanes from about 320 to rather over 400 feet, but in 
good weather some birds will reach a height of about 
1000 feet. Over 500 miles a day have been accom- 
plished in favourable weather The distance from 
Algiers to Pans, fully 1100 miles, is one of the longest 
on record as having been travelled by a pigeon. 

There has been much discussion regarding the nature 
of the instinct by which pigerms return to their homes 
over such long distances That there is a home-seek- 
ing instinct in all the varieties and descendants of the 
rock-pigeon is undoubted, but in some it is very faint, 
and even in homers it requires careful training 
Untrained buds often fail to return, and during 
training young birds are often lost Beyond the fact 
of the necessity of training, however, very little, if 
anything, is known of the real causes or means of 
home-seeking. Some regard sight as playing an 
important part in it, others memory, wdiilst still 
others regard the winds as important factors m the 
proVilem. 

The homing instinct of the pigeon has been known 
from very ancient times, and there are many recorded 
instances of the employment of pigeon messengers by 
ancient peoples. The Hebrew tradition of the deluge, 
as we have it in our Bibles, shows some acquaintance 
•vith such a means of transmitting information, and 
it was known also to the Greeks and Romans. Dio- 
cletian IB said to have established a regular pigeon 
post. Pigeons were employed for war purposes at 
the siege of Mutina (Modena) in 44 B.0 , and later at 
the celebrated sieges of Haarlem (1573) and Leyden 
(1674). During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury pigeons were widely used m Britain for the rapid 
communication of intelbgence.and in particular many 
stockbrokers obtained early information of the state 
of the markets by this means. The introduction of 
the electric telegraph, however, soon led to the com- 
plete disuse of the pigeon post The siege of Paris dar- 
ing the Franco-German war of 1870—71 first brought 
th© carrier-pigeon into prominent notice as a valuable 
means of communication in time of war. During 
that siege more than 350 birds were sent out of the 
city in l^loons, and of these some 800 were liberated 
with messages. Only some 70 returns were made, 
and these were effected by 57 birds. By the adop- 


tion of mloro-photography the space occupied by a 
message was so reduced that a single pigeon could 
carry a very large number of messages without having 
its movements hampered in the least. One of the 
pigeons that succeeded in returning to Pans carried 
no less than 40,000 messages on eighteen collodion 
films which were inclosed in a goose-quill attached 
to the tail. Since that time the leading Continental 
powers have established elaborate pigeon systems for 
use in time of war, but Britain has not yet taken any 
steps in this direction. 

The thorough organization of homing as a sport in 
Britain dates from about 1880, and there are many 
large clubs throughout the country, among the largest 
beingthe Manchester and the Central Counties Flying 
Clubs In 1896 the National Homing Union was 
founded, and the number of clubs affiliated to it is 
now over 100 A similar German body, founded in 
1894, the Verband Leutscher Bneftaubenliebhaber- 
vereine, with the emperor at its head, includes more 
than 400 unions, mostly in the western parts of the 
country Belgium has about 2000 Societes Colombo- 
philes, some of them having important races France, 
Italy, Deniiiarlc, and other countries of Europe also 
have important homing clubs which receive a certain 
amount of official lecognition from their respective 
governments 

CARRION CROW, a name of the common crow 
{Corvus coronc), so called because it often feeds on 
carrion (see Ckow), also of an American black vul- 
ture (CatJuirisia atratn) See VuLTDR®, 

(^VRRION FLOWERS, a name given to the 
Bjiecies of the genus Stapelia, of the order Asclepiad- 
aieai. on account of their putrid odour, and also to 
the liliaceous plant Smilax herbacea See Stapelia 

CARRON, a village of Scotland, on the banks of 
a stream of the same name, in Stirlingshire, 2 miles 
from Falkirk, celebrated for it-^ extensive iron- works, 
begun in 1760 This establishment now employs 
about 2500 hands, the company possessing and work- 
ing mines of iron ore, coal, and limestone. Besides 
Carron village, there are other villages more or less 
»le])ending on the Carron Compan}’s works, as Car- 
ronshore. Stenhousemuir, &c Pop of Carron village 
1208, of Carroiishore 1076 The river of same name 
IS a small stream, rning in an extensive meadow called 
the Carron Bog, near the centre of the county, and 
after an E course of aliout 17 miles, falling into the 
Forth at Gian gem outh In its course it supplies water 
to paper-mills, factories, &c 

On a small eminence immediately adjoining the 
iron-works, at their north-west corner, stood till 1743 
what was called Arthur’s Oo’n or Oven, a somewhat 
I beehive -shaped building, supposed to have been a 
Roman eacellum or sanctuary, which was pulled down 
by its owner, whom the antiquaries will never forgive, 
to make a miU-dam. A ground-plan and elevation 
of it are given by Gener^ Roy in the thirty-sixth 
plate of his Military Antiquities. 

CARRONADE, an iron gun introduced in 1779 
by the director of the Carron Foundry, from which it 
took its name, said to have been invented in 1752 by 
I General Mel ville,andfir8t used in the American revolu- 
tionary war They were of large calibre, and lighter 
I than common cannon; but they admitted of only a 
small charge of powder, and had a very confined ranm. 

CARB(5t {I)aueu3 Carota, Linnssns) is a biennial 
umbelliferous plant, a native of Britain. The leaves 
are tnpinnate, leaflets ovate, cut The plant risefa to 
the height of 2 feet, and produces white flowm, sno- 
oeeded by rough hispid seeds. The root of the plant 
in its wild state, is small, dry, tapering, of a white 
colour, and strong-flavoured; but the root of the cul- 
tivated variety is lai^ succulent and of a red- yellow 
or pale straw colour, and shows remarkably the im- 
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provemtjnt which may be effected by cultivation. 
Though long known as a garden plant it is compa- 
ratively of recent introduction in agriculture. It 
appears to have been cultivated from an early period 
in Germany and Flanders, and introduced faxim the 
latter country to Kent and Suffolk early in the six- 
teenth century. The various uses of the carrot in 
cookery are well known But although it contams 
much nutriment it is difficult of digestion, particu- 
larly if eaten raw or imperfectly boil^ Carrots are 
an excellent fodder for cattle and horses, either alone 
or mixed with hay, and if given to cows in wmter 
or the early part of spring, they are said to cause a 
threat increase of milk, which will have a much less 
otfensive taste and smell than when they are fed on 
turnips Hogs thrive well upon carrots boiled vnth 
their wash In some parts of England this vegetable 
has been cultivated as a winter food for deer, and 
the tops have even lieen made into hay Carrots 
Luntain a large proportion of sacchanne matter, and 
various l)ut unsuc cessfiil experiments have been made 
Vt e\tia(’t sugar from them Thev have been more 
advantageouslv einploved in (hstillation 10 lbs 
weight of can (its wdl yield about half a pint of very 
strong ardent spirit, and the carrots produced by 
an acre of ground, amounting to 20 tons, have been 
known to yield 2 10 gallons of spirit A sirup made 
of these roots, and clarified with the whites of eggs, 
1 as been found useful for several piirjioses An in- 
fusion of the seeds, and the expressed juice of the 
roots, are said to afford relief m fits of the gravel 
A marmalade of carrots has been used wnth success 
in sea-scurvy, and a poultice jirepareJ from them is 
sometimes employed in cancerous ulcers Crickets 
are so fond of these roots, that they may be easily 
destroyed by making a jiaste of ficur, powdered 
aisenic, and scraped carrots, and placing this near 
tlieir habitation Parkinsou informs us that, m his 
day, ladies wore carrot leaves in the j»lace of feathers 
In winter a kind of ornament is sometimes formed 
by cutting off a section from the head or thick end 
(»f a carrot, containing the bud, and placing it in a 
shallow vessel with water Young and delicate 
leaves unfold themselves, forming a radiated tuft of 
a very handsome appearance, heightened by contrast 
with the season of the year 

(^ARRYING-TRADE, a phrase used m political 
economy, and also in commercial transactions It 
usually refers to the commerce of different countries 
with each other, and is most frequently appbed to 
carnage by sea In a purely commercial sense the 
carrymg-trade is simply the carnage of commodities 
from one place or country to another, irrespective of 
the mode of conveyance In political economy the 
term is used in a special and restncted sense In 
considering the entire commerce of a country it may 
be found that a part of that commerce is not directly 
with any one foreign country, but consists in supply- 
ing facilities for the conveyance of gtjods from one 
foreign country to another The ships of England 
or of Holland, for example, may be employed m 
carrjdng goods between India and China This is 
called a carrying-trade ITie carrying-trade does not 
oonaiat merely in the occasional charter of vessels to 
foreign merchants for a foreign voyage Though this 
may be mcluded in it, its regular organization im- 
phes joaore than this A shipowner, instead of lend- 
hia vessels incidentally to foreign merchants, may 
build or purchase them expressly for the purpose of 
TOnveying goods between different foreign ports at 
his own risk, and may even invest capital in mer- 
^andise to be so conveyed. It is to this abnormal 
-development of commerce that the term carrying- 
its restricted sense is apphed. It is an in- 
^ssl hi e nt of capital common in the case of onmmer- 


cial communities which have acquired great aurplns 
wealth, or from the limited range of their tenitorj 
have few home investments. From the earliest times 
the principal commercial oommunities, especially the 
great trading cities of antiquity, and those of the 
middle ages which have form^ oommunities in them- 
selves, have embarked largely in this kind of com- 
merce Its value as an investment, and its proper 
place in the scale of commercial development, are 
satisfactorily discussed in Adam Smith's Wealth of 
Nations 

CAUSE, a word of uncertain origin, applied in 
Scotland to low and fertile land in the neighbour- 
hood of nvera The term is sometimes used to de- 
note the whole of a valley watered by a river as 
distinguished from the Inglier grounds, as the Carse 
of Stilling or the Carse of (lowne 

CARSTAIRS, William, a Scottish divine of 
political eminence, was bom in 1640, at Cathoart, 
near ( llaagow, where his father w'as minister He 
pursued his studies at the University of Edinburgh, 
whence he was removed to that of Utrecht, was in- 
troduced to the Prince of Orange, and intrusted with 
all his views m regard to Britain He, however, 
returned to Scotland, with the view of entering the 
ministry, but after receiving a license preach, re- 
solved to return to Holland As he was to pass 
through London, he was em])loyed by Argfyle and 
hiH party to treat with the English exclusionista, 
and became priv^y to the Pye-house plot On the 
discovery t'f that conspiracy he w os apprehended. 
After a ngorous conhnciueut in irons he was sub- 
jected to the t(»rture, and endured this trial with 
gieat firmness, but being afterwards deluded with 
the hopes of a full pardon, and assured that his 
answers should never be made evidence against any 
one, he submitted to make a judicial declaration, 
ITie pi ivy -council violated their engagement by pro- 
ducing his evidence in court against his friend Mr. 
Baillie, of Jerviswood Being released returned 
to Holland, and was received by the Prmce of Orange 
as a sufferer in his cause The i)rince made him one 
of hi9 own chajilams, and procured hre election to 
the office of minister of the English congregation at 
Leyden He accompanied the prince in his expedi- 
tion, and alwa\s remained alnmt his person, botli at 
home and abroad During this reign he was the 
chief agent between the Church of Scotland and the 
court, and w^as verj instrumental in the establishment 
of Presbyterianism, to which Wilbam was averse. 
On the death of William he was no longer employed 
on public business , but Anne retained him as her 
chaplam-royal, and made him princnjial of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh When the union of the two 
kingdoms was agitated he took a decided port in its 
favour He did not long survive this event, dying in 
1715 at the age of sixty -six The memory of Car- 
stairs 18 for the most nort revered by his oountxy- 
men as that of an enbgntened patriot ; tax^ew men 
of active jxiwer and infiuence have steered betvj^MU 
{lartioB more ably and beneficially. 

CARSTENS, Abmub Jacob, a Danish painter, 
bom at St Jurgen, near Sclileewig, in 1764 ; died at 
Rome in 1798 Hu works are nearly all tal^n from 
classical subjects, and are diatmgui^ed by oorreot- 
ness of form and outline, gracefulness of attitade, 
and loftmess and vigour of expression ; but they fre- 
quently exhibit a certain hanhnees, arising from too 
doee imitation. He was often defective in anatenny 
and perspective, and having began late to paint in 
oil, was uiiaa^nainted with the seoretB of oolooriog. 
A piece coutaming more than 200 figures, The FaU 
of the Angels, is one of his most cel^rated workiw 

CART, two streams, SooUand, county Renfrew.— 
1. The \^ite Cart risw in Carrot Moos, 8.W. Fafllna 
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hftm, flow* N.W., Mid, passing Cathcart and Pollok- 
shawa, reoeiTBS the Levern near Crookston Castle, 
paesea through Paisley, and falls into the Clyde a 
short distance below Renfrew, after a course of 20 
miles. A part of its course serves as the boundary 
between the counties of Renfrew and Lanark. — 2. 
The Black Cart, a smaller stream, 9 miles long, issues 
from Castle Semple Loch, 6^ miles 8 w. Paisley, 
flowa N.E past Johnstone, and after receiving the 
Gryfe, which doubles its volume, falls into the White 
Cart about a mile above its influx into the Clyde 

CART, a carnage with two wheels, fitted to be 
drawn by one horse or other animal, and used m 
husbandry or commerce for carrying many sorts of 
goods. In Scotland the cart is commonly used for 
purposes similar to those for which the wagon is 
used m England There are various descriptions of 
carts used in agriculture, and for many kmds of 
agricultural work the cart is preferable to the 
wagon The ordinary cart for heavy goods has no 
springs, but there are many carts provided with 
springs, one type being commonly known as the 
WkUechapel cart All carts in Great Britain must 
have the name and address of the owner painted 
conspicuously on them 

CARTAGENA, or Garth agena (ancient Carthago 
Nova)^ a city and fortified seaport and naval arsenal 
of Spain, in the province of and 31 miles she Murci.i, 
to which there is a railway Its harbcmr, one of the 
largest and safest in the Mediterranean, has depth of 
water for the largest vessels, is sheltered from all 
winds by lofty hills, and guarded fiom the sea by 
the island of Escoinbrera The town, situate at the 
N. end of the harbour, is surrounded by a lofty wall, 
flanked with bastions The principal streets are 
spacious and regular, and many of the houses, though 
of simple architecture, well built, and provided with 
balconies. The principal edifices are the cathedral, 
dating from the thirteenth century, now converted 
into a simple parish church, the old castle, supposed 
to date from the foundation of the city by the Car- 
thaginians; the barracks, arsenal, presidio or convict 
establishment, the military hospital, the Hospital de 
Candad, the artillery park, the observatory, the con- 
vents of St Augustine and Monjas, and several other 
convents and churches Great improvements have 
been made recently in the accommodation for ship- 
ping by the construction of moles, wharves, break- 
waters, and a floating-dock. Lead smelting is largely 
carried on; and there are also in the neighbourhood 
rich mines of excellent iron, which are connected 
with the harbour by means of a tramway about 
8 miles in length. Esparto grass, compressed by 
hydraulic power, is largely shipped; other exports 
are iron ore, lead and lead ore, copper ore, zinc ore, 
fruits, &o.; coke and coal are imported from Great 
Bntain to the extent of over 70,000 tons annually. 
From time to time Cartagena has suffered greatly 
by its unbealthiness, hut drainage operations have 
improved its sanitary conditions. Cartagena was 
founded by the Carthaginians under Hasdrubal about 
228 B.o. It was taken by Scipio Afrioanus, B o 210 
It afterwards became a Roman colony. In a d 425 
the Vandals largely destroyed it; and in 711, after 
having been in the possession of the Visigoths, it 
was again destroyed by the Saracens. When Spain 
possessed her colonies, and was in a flourishing con- 
dition, Cartagena was one of her most important 
naval stations, and earned on a very extensive 
commerce In 1873 a body of communists obtained 
possession of the town and fortifications, but they 
were compelled to surrender in the following year. 
Pop. (1897), 86,245. 

CARTAGENA (S Amer ). See Oabthagena. 

GARTAGO, — 1. A town of Central Amenca, for- 


merly capital of Costa Rica, on the right bank ol 
a river of its own name, 14 miles eb.e. San Jos^. 
It was formerly a place of considerable commercial 
importance, and had a pop. of about 87,000. It was 
BO utterly ruined by an earthquake on September 2, 
1841, that only one church and 100 houses were left 
standing It had already been superseded both as a 
capital and a seat of commerce by San Jos^ The 
railway from San Josd to Limon passes througli it 
Near the town are the springs of Aguacaliente, and 
also Mount Cartago or Irazu, an active volcano, rising 
11,480 feet above the sea-level Pop (1892), 3491. 
— 2. A town of Colombia, in the state of Cauca, in 
the valley of the Cauca, on the Viega, a tributary of 
that nver. Its trade is principally in dried beef, 
pigs, fruits, coffee, cacao, and tobacco The sugar- 
cane thrives well here. Cartago is the entrep6t for 
the trade of Santa-Fe-de-Bogotil The climate is 
hot, but dry and healthy Pop 8000 

CARTE, Thomas, an English historian, was born 
at Glifton-upoii-Duiismoor, Warwickshire, in 1680 
He was admitted at University College, Oxford, in 
1698, and afterwards studied at Cambridge, where 
he took his degree of M A in 1706 His hist pub- 
lication was entitled the Irish Massacre set in a 
Clear Light, , a pam])hlet in which he defended 
Charles 1 from the common charge of secretly insti- 
gating the rebellion and massacre m Ireland in 164] 
Incurring suspicions during the rebellion of 1715, 
a warrant was issued for his apprehension, which 
he eluded by concealment He subse^^uently seems 
to have acted as secretary to Bishitp Atterbury , 
and, as it was supposed that he was concerned in 
the conspiracy imputed to that prelate, a reward of 
£1000 was offered for liia apprehension He again 
made his escape, and went to France Obtaining 
free access to the princi}>al libraries, he collected 
material for an English edition of the History of 
Thuanus (de Thou) At length Queen Caroline pro- 
em ed leave fur his return to England His import 
ant work, the Infe of James I>uke of Ormonde, ^as 
published in three vols folm, 1735-36 This work 
gained him great reputation, especially with the 
Tory party, and led him to meditate a general 
history of England In 1744 he was arrested during 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and ex- 
amined on a sunpioion of being employed by the 
Pretender Nothing, however, appearing against 
him, he was discharged The first volume of his his- 
tory of England, in folio, published in 1747, might 
have been very well received had not he inserted 
a note containing the ridiculous story of the cure 
of one Christopher Lovel, who went from Somerset 
shire to Avignon to be touched for the king's evil 
by the Pretender Notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of promised support he proceeded with his work, 
and published two more volumes in 1760 and 1762, 
the fourth, which brought down the history to 1654, 
not appearing until after his death The character 
of this work is deservedly high for useful and elabo- 
rate research. Hume and other historians have been 
indebted to it, but the prejudices of the author, who 
is utterly destitute of the philosophical impartiality 
requisite for an historian, are everywhere conspicu- 
ous. Carte died on i^ril 2, 1754. 

CARTE DE VISITE, literally a visiting card, a 
photographic likeness executed on a card somewhat 
larger than a visiting card, and usually inserted in 
a photographic album. Cartes de visite were intro- 
duced by Disd^ri in 1864. 

CARTEL, an agreement for the delivery of pri- 
soners or deserters; also, a written challenge to a 
duel — Cartel-skip, a ship commissioned in time of 
war to exchange prisoners; also to carry any proposal 
between hostile powers. She must cany no eargo^ 
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Mnmunitlon, 'or Implements of war, except a single 
OTin for signals 

CARTER, Elizabeth, an English lady of great 
learning, the daughter of Dr. Nicholas Carter, a 
clerg>'man in Kent, was bom in 1717 She was 
educated by her father, and soon became mistress of 
Latin, Greek, French, and German, to which she 
afterwards added Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, He- 
brew, and Arabic Several of her poetical attempts 
»})pe.ired in the Gentleman’s Magazine before she 
attained her seventeenth year, and these procured 
her much celebrity In 1739 she translated the 
critique of Crou'^az on Pope’s Es8a\ on Man , and 
in the same year gave a translation of Algarotti’s 
explanation of Newiion’s Philosophy for ladies In 
1 749 she commenced a tianslation of Epictetus, winch 
was published in 175S She died in 18U6, m the 
righty-uinth year of her age 

(’ARTESIAN IMPS (Diabnh Cartesiani), the 
name given to a kind of little glass figures, w’hich 
have a small opening at the top, and are rather 
hghter than an equal column of water, so as to be 
able to float The figures are jilaced in a bottle of 
water ha\mg a narrow' neck, closed with a piece of 
bladder (Jn jiressing the bladder wnth the finger 
the floating figure sinks dowm, and from the introduc- 
tion of a small (juantity of w'ater becomes specifically 
heavier By removing the pressure the water is ex- 
[teiled, and the figure, thus lightened, agam rises to 
the surface AKi. call d ( Vr/b son; /><viLs or J>ivcr8. 
CARl’ESIAN PHILOSGPHY See Descartes 

CARTHAGE (the PlKcmcian Kercth-hadeshoth, 
new' city, is conjectured to have been the nativi name 
from w'liich the Greek Kan hedon, and the Roman 
Carthago are derived), the most famous city of Africa 
m antiipiity, cajiital of a rich and pow'eiful commer- 
cial republic According to tradition. Dido, fleeing 
from Tyre, came to this countrv, where the inhabi- 
tants agreed to give her as much land as could be 
compassed by on ox-hide Dido cut the hide mto 
small thongs, with which she inclosed a large piece of 
land Carthage was founded, accordmg to Aristotle, 
‘287 years later than Utica Becker supposes it to 
have been a joint colony or factory, m the Anglo- 
Indian sense, of Tyre anci Utica The actual date of 
its foundation is much contested The uncertainty is 
accounted for probably by the gradual growth of the 
city, as well as by the diversity of epochs reckoned 
from, and the different calendars, or modes of com- 
puting tune, used by the (Efferent chroniclers The 
date usually given is 878 bc The history of Car- 
thage IB usually (hvided mto three periods The first 
IS the epoch of its gradual rise , the second that of the 
struggles with other states occasioned by its ex- 
tendi power, the third that of its decline and fall 
These epochs interlock eswih other, and it is only as 
a matter of convenience that we can interpose exact 
dividing dates between them The first epoch has 
been extended as far as to 410 B.o , the second lunited 
to the period chiefly distmguished by wars with 
Greece, 401-266; the third is the period occupied 
with the Roman wars, and ending with the fall of 
(yorthage. 

Carthage appears early to have been independent 
of Tyre, tf ever she owned any direct dependence on 
the mother-city. There existed, however, a close re- 
lationship between them, due to afl&nity of race and 
This appears from various incidents in their 
Watopy, as when the Tyrians refused to follow Cam- 
byses in a contemplated attack on Carthage, and 
wdifflr Alexand er, having attacked Tyre, the women 
•nd ohildrm were sent to Carthage. Tyre also 
H^pcars as an ally of Carthage m her second treaty 
widi Rome; and ui unnaJ offering was sent from 
to Tyre for tiie Temple of Hercnlea, to the 


neglect of which in periods of prosperity, sabeequeut 
calamities were often attribute. 

Of the early rise of Carthage little is known. The 
tradition has already been mentioned which ascribee 
tlie origmal possession of her site to a peaceable pur- 
chase from the Libyans There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that her government was ever monar^oaL 
She appears soon to hav'e acxjuired an ascendency 
over the earlier TjTian colomes Utica, Tunis, Hippo, 
Leptis, and Hadnimetum This was probably ac- 
quired without any effort, os the result of her material 
prosperity Placed amid foreign, and often hostile 
tribes, the African colomes of Tyre might have 
slight jealousies and rivalries among themselves; but 
their relations must, on the whole, have been friendly 
and confidential, and in the earlier stages of their 
history at least they would naturally follow the lead 
of the strongest among them The rise of Carthage, 
then, may be attributed to the superiority of her site 
for commercial puqioses, and the enterprise of her in- 
habitants Her relations w'lth the native populations, 
as iH evident from her subsequent history, woul(I 
always be those of a superior with mfenor races 
Some of them were (Erectly Bubje(rt to Carthago, 
others contributed to her strength by retruiting her 
armies, although frequently m hostilitji With her 
Carthage m her nse present, in fact, a ( loso analogy 
with the East Indian colonies of Great Bntain She 
established colonies for commercial purposes along 
the whole northern coast of Africa, w of Cyrenaica, 
and these colonies enabled her to maintain and extend 
her influence over the native tribes 'I’hese (xilonies, 
together with most of the earlier Phcenician colonies 
subject to her, posseshed little strength in themselves, 
and easily fell a jirey to an mv ader , hence they were 
m the end a source of weakness, although it is not 
easy to see how her prosperity c(»uld have been 
attained without them It is only after the N of 
Africa had thus been jdaced at her (ximmand that 
Carthage appears formally on the stage of history. 
One of her earliest recorded contests is that with 
Cyrene, when the Ixinndary between the two states 
was fixed to the advantage of ( 'arthage, at the bottom 
of the Greater Syrtis, tlu (’arthagiman envoys, accord- 
ing to the traditional storv, coriMoutmg to be buried 
on the Bitot The immediate v\ ants of the city were 
provided for by the cultivation of the surrounding 
territory, which alone was (hre(i;ly dojjendent on her. 

Commerce naturally led Carthage to (xinquest 
The advantages, both for the promotion and protec- 
tion of her trade, of possessmg islands m the Medi- 
terranean, led to her first enterprises. Expeditions 
to Sicily and Sardmia apjiear to have been nn^rtoken 
before the middle of the sixth century The war wee 
earned on in the latter half of this century by Mago, 
and hiB sons Hasdrubal and Hamilcax At the same 
time a war arose with the Afneans on account of the 
refusal of the Carthaginians to continue the payment 
of a ground-rent for their city In this thtCartha- 
giniauB were unsuccessful, but at a suliseqaent pe^'od 
they achieved their object Sardinia was their hnt 
(xmquest They guarded it with the atmost Jealousy. 
The Romans, by the first treaty (B 0 609), were al- 
lowed to touch at it ; but this permission with- 
drawn in tlie seciond. It was the entrepot 'of their 
trade with Euroiie, and lessened their dependence on 
their own territory for com. They founded its cap- 
ital, Caralis, now Caghari. They soon after ooenpM 
Corsica, where they united with the Tyrrhenisaa, 
its previous poas o wors, against the Greeks. Sicily was 
already occupied by Qnrek and PhoBnician ooloniea. 
The latter, on the droline of Tyre, seem to have fallen 
under the dominion of Carthage, which gave her a 
footing on the island. The Greeks were still ths 
more powerful party, and the Garthaginians oocopied 
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iheiuwlves in promoting diasenaions among their 
dtieft. When the Greeks were occupied with the 
Persian invaaion, they organized a great expedition 
to take possession of the laleuad, in w Lich they landed 
300,000 men, contributed by all their dependencies 
Among these Sardinians, Corsicans, and Ligurians, 
the latter from the Gulfs of Ljons and Genoa, 
are enumerated 'I’bey were totally defeated by 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, and their leader slam, m 
the battle of Himera, eg 480 The Balearic, and 
many smaller inlands in the Mediterranean, had 
already been occupied by the Carthaginians Spam 
had also been ooloni/ed by them with peaceable com- 
mercial settlements No other great enterprise took 
place m the first penotl of her history 

The war ■with the Greeks m Sicily W'as renew^ed m 
409 Hannibal, the son of Cisco, landed an army 
at Lilybeeum, in the spring of that year, and reduced 
SeUnuB and Himera In a subset [uent expeditum 
Agngentum was subdued A })eBtilence secondetl 
tlie efforts of Dionysius and saved Syracuse, b c 396 
A treaty put an end to the w^ar in 392 The strugcrle 
Itetween the Greeks and the Carthaginians continued 
with varying success throughout the remainder of this 
period Its most remarkable event w as the invasion 
of Africa by Agathocles, b c 810 Defeated in 
Sicily by the Cartbagimaus, to avert the total rum of 
his affairs, he raised an army and passed over to 
Africa The most extraordinary success awaited 
him, showing at once the weakness of the hold w'hich 
Carthage had of her external possessions on the con- 
tment, and the danger she constantly encountered 
from factions and dissensions ■within the city itself 
Agathocles was the precursor of Scipio After the 
death of Agathocles the Carthaginians renewed their 
enterprise m Sicily, and had nearly completed its 
conquest ■when the Greeks called m the aid of Pyrrhus, I 
who for a tune arrested their progress (b c 277-5) 
Notwithstanding numerous and disastrous defeats m 
their contests ■vvith the Greeks, the Carthaginians 
eeemed, after the departure of Pyrrhus, to have the 
conquest of Sic ly at length ■wnthin their power A 
dissension with the Mamertmes, their former alhes, 
called in the Romans, and with their invasion, b c 
264, the third period of Carthaginian history begins 
Of the struggle which constituted the great event 
of this period fuller details will be found under the 
articles Rome and Hannibal We here briefly sum- 
marize. The first Punic war, in w hich Rome and 
Carthage contended for the dominion of Sicily, w'as 
prolonged for twenty-three years, B o 264 to 241, 
and ended, through the exhaustion of the resources 
of Carthage, in her expulsion from the island 
The second Punic war, conducted on the side of the 
Carthagmians by the genius of Hannibal, lasted 
seventeen years, b.o 218 to 201, and after just miss- 
ing the overthrow of Rome, ended in the complete 
humiliation of Carthage The pohcy of Rome, at 
the end of this war, in placmg Carthage, disarmed, 
at the mercy of her African enemies, and raising 
her a powerful opponent in Masinissa, occasioned 
the thii^ Pumc war, in which Rome was the aggres- 
sor. It lasted only three years, but served to throw 
a halo of glory round the fall of the republic, in 
whose total ruin it ended. This war, begun b o. 160, 
was ended b c 146, in the destruction of Carthage. 

In this sketch many important events in the history 
of Carthage have been necessarily passed over Her 
repeated and not always unsuccessful struggles with 
her African neighbours, in the very mida f-. of her 
Bchemes of foreign conquest, indicate the marvellous 
tension to which a power, inherently so weak, was 
wrought in those great enterprises which virtually 
grasped at the supremacy of the world. In this 
matter the experience of Carthage was not onparal* 


leled by that of Rome; but the great 'difference be> 
tween them was that the former was surrounded by 
alien tribes, the latter by races kindred in language 
and manners, with whom, after conquest, she comd 
easily unite The invasion and conquest of Spain, 
begun by Hamilcar and carried on by Hasdmbal and 
Hannib^ and which led to the second Punic war, 
can only be mentioned in passing 

Carthage having perished, has left no histonans 
tell her tale , hence many interesting circumstances in 
her history can never be kno^wn, and what is pre- 
served has the colour of partial, and often hostile 
authority The constitution of Carthage has occu- 
pied much of the attention of scholars, but still re- 
mains in many points obscure The name of king 
occurs in the Greek accounts of it, and the first Csu-- 
thagmian general who is recorded to have invaded 
Sicily and Sardinia is called Malchus, the Phoenician 
for king, but the monarchical constitution, as com- 
monly understiHxl, never appears to have existed in 
it The othcers called kings by the Greeks were two 
m num))ei, the heads of an oligarchical republic, 
commonly called Suffetes, the original name being 
considered identical with the Hebrew SJiofetnn, 
judges These c>thcers were always chosen frtini the 
principal fannlics, and ■w^ere elected annually It is 
not knowm if they could be re-elected There was a 
si'iiate of 300, and the citizens ■were divided into classes 
similar to the Roman tribes, curice, and geutes. There 
was a smaller body of tliirty chosen from the senate, 
sometimes another smaller council of Vanouu 

other ofhcers are mentioned, but the paiticulars re- 
garding them aie often obscure, and sometmies con- 
tradictory There seems to have been an appeal to 
the people m certain ciri umstances, but the power at 
first lay almost exduhivel'y m the hands of the oh 
I gaichy The constitution worked well during the 
emly part of the history of Carthage, but in its later 
ages the state w'as divided by bitter factions, and 
bable to violent pojtular tumults Both Hamilcar 
and Hannibal, in their most important enterprises, 
experienced the op[>oaition of the aristocratic party, 
led by Hanno, the head of a rival family, w ho appears 
to have been for a long period a consistent advocate 
of alliance with Rome. 

After the destruction of Carthage, her territory 
became the Homan province of Africa A curse wm 
pronounced upon the site of the city, and any attempt 
to rebuild it prohibited The attempt was, however, 
made twenty -four years after her fall, by Caius 
(iracchus, one of the most distmguished men of 
Rome The same plan was entertained by Julius 
Caisar, and it was accomplished by Augustus. The 
new city became the seat of the proconsul of Old 
Africa m place of Utica, and continued to flourish 
till the Vandal invasion It became distinguished in 
the annals of the Christian church. Cyprian was its 
bishop, and Tertulhan is supposed to have been a na- 
tive of it. It was taken and destroyed by the Arabs, 
under Hassan, m 647. 

The religion of the ancient Carthaginians was that 
of their Phoenician ancestors Their sending offer- 
ings to Tyre has been noticed , and it may be observed 
that there is some basis of truth in every superstition. 
The claims of kmdred and of patriotism were recog- 
nized in this tribute, and these natural feelings were 
outraged, and the consciences of the Carthaginians 
offended when it was omitted Yet the rel^on of 
Carthage was a very dark superstition They wdk^ 
shipped Moloch or Baal, to whom they offered hu- 
man sacntices, Hercules, the patron deity of Tyre 
and her colonies, Astarte, and other deiUes, whidi 
were identified with the heavenly bodies, but pro- 
pitiated by cruel or lascivious rites. Their reli^oa 
was oonsiderably modified by their Interuoume ^tb 
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the Greeki. After their defeat by Gelon he made it | 
a condition of peace with them that they should aban- 
don human saorifioeB Some of their deities were iden- 
tified with those of the Greeks, and they adopted 
others of that people, and no doubt received also some 
of their ideaa regarding them See Arnold’s or Momm- 
een’s History of Rome, Bosworth Smith’s Carthage 
and the Carthaginians , Prof. Church’s Carthage 
CARTllAGhiNA (in Spain). See Caiitagena. 
CARTHACENA, a city and seaport, capital of 
the depaitmonb Bolivar, m the Republic of Colombia, 
It IS surrounded with massive walls, and otherwise 
fortified, but its fortifications are of little strength 
The town and suburbs are well laid out, and the 
houses are of stone, with balconies and lattices of 
wood There are a cathedral, government buildings, 
college, theatre, a statue of Bolivar, <tc Fever is 
apt to preiail, but more attention has lately been 
paid to sanitation The exports consist of cattle, 
tobacco, coffee, hides, ivory-nuts, timber, rubber, 
&c , the impoits being chiefly manufactured goods 
Its trade is partly carried on by the river Magdalena, 
with which it 18 connected by railway and canal 
Oarthagena was founded by the Spaniards in 1533 
It w'as burned by Drake in 1585 Pop 9681 
CARTHUSIANS, a religious order instituted 
by St Bruno, who, about 1084, with six companions 
built an oratory and several cells or hermitages in a 
(leseit legion m a high valley of the Alps, not far 
fiom (xrenoble, and united the ascetic with the 
monastic life. (See Bruno ) The ditscipline to which 
the monks subjected themselves was very 8e\eie 
their dress was of the coarsest materials and as 
scanty as possible, and a hair shirt w’as worn next 
the skin, four days in the week their food consisted 
of bread and water alone, the bread being made of 
bran, flesh they were not allowed to taste, and fash 
only when given in alms, eggs and cheese were 
allowed as dainties on Sundays and Thursdajs, and 
the brothers had regularly only one meal a day 
Their time wa<8 occupied m praying, reading, and 
manual labour, including the transcribing of manu- 
Horipts At first they had no written code of statutes, 
and a complete and final code was not compiled till 
l-'iSl, to which Pope Innocent XI gave his approval 
in 1688. The order gradually acquired a great many 
houses, some of them very extensive and wealthy 
establishments. The number belonging to it at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century was about 
170 Each house or monastery bore the name of 
Chartreuse (the Italiau form of this is Certosa, as 
in the Certosa di Pavia — see Pavia), the parentestab- 
hshment being the Grande Chartreuse There wero 
nine houses in England at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the most famous being the one in Lon- 
don whose name (in a corrupted form) is still familiar 
as the Charterhouse (which see), A monastery of 
the order has in recent times been established near 
Steymng in Sussex. The Grande Chartreuse is situ- 
ated about 13 miles N.N.K. of Grenoble, department 
of Is^re (France). The monks depend partly upon 
the offerings of visitors, but also earn a consider- 
able revenue by the preparation of the excellent 
liqueur known as Cha/rtreuie, which, however, is not 
tnade in the monastery itself, but at Fourvoine in 
the neighbourhood. Its actual composition and 
method of preparatitm are kept secret, but fine spirit 
and various aromatic herbs are what give it its char- 
acter. The distinguishing dress of the order is 
white, but when away from their monastery the 
monks wear a long black cloak and hood The dis- 
cipline of the order is still as in its early days The 
monb still live each in bis own cell, the cells being 
oontignons but each independent, and having a sepa- 
rate plot of garden. The community has a common 


I church and cemetery, and the monks of ovurse meet 
together for religious exercises. 

CARTILAGE is a well-known substance, enter- 
ing into the composition of several parts of the body. 
When cut, the surfswje is uniform, and contains no 
visible cells, cavities, nor pores, but resembles the 
section of a piece of glue. It possesses a very high 
degree of elasticity, and hence it enters into the 
composition of parts whose functions require the 
couibiiiation of tirmness with pliancy and flexibility, 
tlie preservation of a certain external form, with 
the p (W'er of yielding to external force or pressure 
Anatomists divide cartilages into two kinds, the tern- 
porary and the ptrmanent The former are confined 
to the earlier stages of existence; the latter com- 
monly retain their cartilaginous structure throughout 
life The tt7iiporari/ cartilages are those in which 
the bones are formed All the bones are forlned in 
a mdus of cartilage Tlie permanent ca/rUlages are of 
various kinds They compose the external ear and 
external aperture of the nostrils and eyelids. The 
larynx is formed entirely of this substance, and the 
trachea or windpipe, with its branches, is furnished 
With cartilaginous hoops, by which these tubes are 
kept permanently open for the ready pa- sage of air 
to and from the lungs The bodies of the vetCebne 
are joined by large masses of a peculiai tuV>stauoe, 
partaking of the i)r(»pertieB and appearance of car- 
tilage and ligament, which allow of the motions of 
these parts on each other, without weakening the 
bujiport that is afforded to the upper parts of the 
body in general, and to the head in particular, by 
the vertebral column These cartilages impart great 
elasticity to the spine, by which the effects of con- 
cussion from Jumpm^, from falls, &,c , are weakened 
and destroyed before tliey can be propagated to the 
head When the body has been long in an erect 
position the compression of these cartilages by the 
superior parts dimiuishes the height of the person 
The} recover their former length when freed from 
this pressure Hence a person is tallei when he rises 
in the morning than after sustaining the fatigues of 
the day, and the ditfereuce has sometimes amounted 
to an inch Caitilagcs arc someUmes mterpiised be- 
tween the articular surfaces of bnnes, where they fill 
up irregularities that might otherwise impede the 
motions of the part, and increase the security of the 
joint by adapting the articular surfaces to each other. 
These surfaceh aie m every instance covered by a 
thin crust of cartilage, having its surface most ex- 
quisitely polished, by which all friction in the motions 
of the joint is avoided 

CARTOON has various significations In paint- 
ing, it denotes a sketch on thick paper, pasteboard, or 
other material, which is used as a model for a large 
picture, especially in fresco, oil, tapestry, and eome- 
times in glass and mosaic In fresco painting, car- 
toons are particular!) useful, because m this a quick 
process is necessary, and a fault cannot easily ]^oor- 
lected In applying cartoons, the artist commonly 
traces them through, covering the back of the design' 
with black-lead or red chalk; then, laying the picture 
on the wall or other matter, he passee lightly over 
each stroke of the design with a point, which leaves 
an impression of the colour on the plate or wall; or 
the outlines of the figures are prick^ with a needle, 
and then, the cartoon being placed against the wall, 
a bag of coal-dust is drawn over the holes, in order 
to transfer the outlines to the walk In freeoo paint- 
ing, the figures were formerly cut out and fixed firmly 
on the moist plaster. The painter then traced their 
contour with a pencil of wood or iron, so that the 
outlines of the figures appeared on the fresh plaster^ 
with a slight but distinct impression, when the car- 
toon was taken away. In the manufacture of a cer- 
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ber, who was broken alive on the wheel in 1721. Hia 
life has formed the subject of a modem French drama, 
and was formerly represented on the English stage. 

CARTRIDGE, a case of paper, metal, or other 
substance, of such size as to fit the bore of firearms, 
and containing gunpowder, and often also a bullet 
or shot Cartridges containing a bullet are called haU- 
cartndges, i/an^-oartridges are those used without 
ball Cartridges used for rifles contain the powder 
and bullet in a case of thin brass or copper, and have 
the percussion-cap by which they are ignited fixed in 
the base. Those for large guns are usually made of 
iuras, ana nave repeaceoiy laiien mto neglect again, woollen cloth, and contain gunpowder only, 
so that out of twenty-five, the original number, only CARTWRIGHT, Edmund, bom 24th April, 1743, 
seven remain, and these have had to be restored atMamham,county Nottingham, was descended from 
They were purchased at the advice of Rubens by a family which had suffered from its attachment to 
Charles I about 1630 On the sale of his effects the Stuarts He W’as educated at Wakefield, and 
they were purchased by the order of Cromwell for Um\ ersit}-^ College, Oxford, and was afterw'ardw 
the nation, but again fell into neglect m the time of chosen a fellow of Magdalen College Having taken 
Charles II Wi^am III. had them restored, and orders m the church, he obtained first the living of 
built a gallery for them at Hampton Court, where Brampton, near Chesterfield, and afterwards that of 
they remained, until in 1865 they were lent to the Goadby-Marwood, m Leicestershire He acqmred 
South Kensington Museum The subjects of the a bteran,’^ reputation after publishmg some poems 
seven are 1, Paul Preaching at Athens, 2, The Death anonymously, by a legendary jioem called Annmia 
of Ananias , 3, Elj-mas the Sorcerer Struck with and Elvira, pubhshod in 1 770 in his oum name, and 
Blindness, 4, Christ’s Charge to Peter, 5, The Sacn- became a contributor to the Monthly Review It 
ficeatLystra, 6, Peter and John Healing the Cnjqde was, however, only after he had reached forty years 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 7, The Mira- of age that his attention w^as first turned to the sub- 
culous Draught of Fishes The cartoons have been ject on which his claun to remembrance is founded, 
repeatedly engraved, among others by Dongny, Hoi- In the summer of 1784, during a visit to Matlock, ho 
loway, and Gnbelm They have also been exten- met several Manchester gentlemen, ai^ the conver- 
dvely made known by photc graphs sation happened to turn to the subject of mechanical 

The cartoon of the School of Athens, earned to weavmg Cartwright was greatly interested, and 
Pans by the French, and a fragment of the Battle of began immediately to investigate the subject for him- 
Maxentiua and Constantme, are preserved m the self, and experiment on the means of accomplishing 
Ambrosian Gallery at Milan There are, likewise, the improvement which had been suggested His 
cartoons by Giulio Romano in the Sala Borgia, by efforts were not long of being crowmed with success, 
Domenichino and other Italian masters, who caused and m April of the followmg year he brought his first 
their pictures to be executed, m a great degree, by power-lwm mto action It was not, in fact, in re- 
their scholars, after these cartoons The value set spect of economy of labour, any advance upon the 
upon cartoons by the old Italian masters may be ordinary hand-loom, but the idea which subsequent 
seen by Giov B Armemm’s Precetti dello Pittura unprovements have carried so far m advance of hand- 
( Venice, 1687, 4to) In later times large paintings, loom weaving was there The introduction of Cart- 
p^icularly in fresco, were not executed so frequently wnght’s loom was opposed both by manufacturers 
The artists also laboured with less care, and formed and workmen, and the first mill erected for them, 
their great works more from small sketches. In 
modem tunes some German artists have prepared 
accurate cartoons Among them is Cornelius, whose 
cartoons for his fresco pamtings in Munich have 
acquired much celebrity He prepared, too, a car- 
toon for the fresco picture representing Joseph Inter- 
preting the Dream Overbeck and Jubus Schnorr 
may also be mentioned for their cartoons 

CARTOUCH (French cartouche)^ in architecture, 
sculpture, &c., denotes an ornament representmg a 
scroll of paper, being usually in the form of a table, 
or flat member, with wavmgs, whereon is some in- 
scription or device. — In heraldry, a name given to a it is said, it did not cover hia expenditure He also 
sort of oval shield, much used by the popes and seen- received premiums for various improvements from 
lar princes m Italy, and others, both clergy and laity, the Society of Arts and the board of agriculture He 
for painting or engraving their arms on. died in 1823. 

CARTOUCHE, a wooden case about 8 inches thick CARTWRIGHT, John, brother of the preceding, 

at bottom, and girt round with marline, holding 200, celebrated for his exertions in the cause of political 
800, or 400 musket balls, with eight or ten iron balls reform, was bom in 1740 at Mamham, Nottingham- 
weighing one poijid each, to be ^ed from a mortar, shire, of an ancient family. His early education was 
gun, or howitzer for the defence of a pass, retrench- rather deficient, but he made some progress in mo- 
ment, &;c. ^ Such misfliles have been superseded. In chanics and practical mathematics. He entered the 
BVench military language cartouche signifies the en- navy in 1758, and became a first lieutenant in 1766. 
tire charge of a fire-arm — Cartoucht is likewise the In 1774 his attention was turned to pobtics. In his 
name given by the French literati to that oval ring Letters on American Independence (Independence of 
or border which includes, in the Egyptian hierogly- America considered as supremely useful and glarloos 
phios, the names of persons of high aistinotion. as M. to Great Britain), written in this year, he advocated 
OhampoUion has proved. This border was thought a union between the colonies and the mother state, 
include every proper name. under separate legislatures, and argued this 

OABTOUCHE, Loun Domihique, a Frendi rob- question on the foundation erf natural, inharant light; 


containmg 500 looms, was burned down It, however, 
made its way, as all real improvements do ; and in 
its developed form is now in universal use His at- 
tention onoe turned in the direction of mechanical 
miprovement, he contmued to make progress m dis- 
covery He not only perfected his power-loom, but 
took out ten patents for different inventions, among 
which was one for combmg wool He expended 
much of his means in these inyestigatioiiB, and in 
1809 he received as an acknowledgment of their 
value a grant from Parliament of £10,000, which re- 
lieved him from straitened circumstanceB, although. 


tiiik kind of tapestry the figures are still cut out, and 
laid bdiind or under the woof, by which the artist 
directs his operations. In this case the cartoons must 
be ooloured 

TliO most famous cartoons m existence are those 
executed by Raphael fur the celebrated tapestries of 
the Vatican, which were made at Arras, and hence 
called ArazzL Two sets of these tapestries were or- 
dered by Leo X , one for the Vatican and the other for 
presentation to King Henry VIII The second set, 
or fragments of it, are still in existence on the Con- 
tinent The cartoons lay for a time neglected at 
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-tiiAt «he Uberty of man is not derived 
from charters, but from God, and that it is original 
in every one ’ In 1776 he was appointed major of 
the Nottinghamshire militia, and after several in- 
effectual attempts on the part of government to re- 
move him from that post, hia dismission was finally 
accomplished in 1792, m consequence of an act of 
Parliament In the American \Var Lord Howe was 
desirous of having him with him m America, but 
Major Cartwright, although always eager for promo- 
tion m the navy, refused the proposal, allegmg that 
he could not fight m a cause which he disapproved. 
From this time he devoted himself to the favourite 
objects of annual parliaments and universal suffrage 
He was the author of a Declaration of Ilights, dis- 
tnbuted by the Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation The French revolution was warmly w'ol- 
coined by Cartwright In the trials of Tooke, Hardy, 
The] wall, and other reformers, Cartwright w’as present 
as a wntness, and displayed much firmness and fear- 
lessncHS By hifl writings, public addresses, &c , 
he continued to promote the work of reform and 
constitutional liberty, and as late as 1820 he was 
tned for conspiracy and sedition, for advising the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, which had then no 
parliamentary representative, to send what he called 
their ‘legislatonal attorney’ to the house, but he 
escaped wuth a fine of £100. Major Cartwright 
was not a political reformer only The plan of 
making the slave-trade piracy is said to have been 
first develojied in his Letters on the Slave-trade 
The information which he furnished to Dames Bar- 
nngtou respecting the possibility of approaching the 
uorth pole, and several other useful projects and in- 
ventions, are evidences of his enterprise, activity, and 
knowledge He died m 1824, m the eight^V -fourth 
year of his age A statue has been erected m Lon- 
don to his memory 

C ABVEli, J ONATHAN, was bom in Connecticut in 
1732 He embraced a military career, and m the 
French war of 1766 commanded wnth reputation a 
company of provincials, m the expedition across the 
lakes against Canada When peace was concluded 
in 1763, Captam Carver undertook to explore the 
vast territory which Great Bn tarn had gamed His 
object was to acquire a knowledge of the majmers, 
customs, languages, soil, *uid natural productions of 
the nations and region beyond the Mississippi, and to 
ascertain the breadth of the continent by penetrating 
to the Pacific over its widest part, between N lat 
and 46“ He accordingly set out from Boston in 
1766, and having reached Michilimackinac, the re- 
motest English post, apphed to Mr Rogers, the 
governor, for an assortment of goods as presents for 
the Indians dwelling m the parts through which his 
course was to be directed Receiving a portion of 
the supply which he desired, and a promise that the 
residue should be sent to him at the Falls of St An- 
thony, he continued hia journey. But not obtaining 
the^ goods at the appomted place, in consequence of 
their having been disposed of elsewhere by those to 
whom the governor had intrusted them, he found it 
necessary to return to La Praine du Chien. He 
then, in the beginning of the year 1767, directed his 
■teps northward, with a view of finding a oommuni- 
cation from the heads of the Mississippi into Lake 
^perior, in order to meet, at the grand portage on 
the F.w. dde of diat lake, the traders that uinuJly 
®wne about this season from Mmhilimar.kiniLP. ^ from 
whom he intended to purchase goods, and then to 
pursue bis journey. He reached Lake Superior in 
good time ; but unfortunately the traders whom he 
there could not furnish him with any goods, aa 
had barely enough for their own poipoaes, and, 
ta o n o se quenc e, he was oUiged to return to the 


whence he first dejiarted, which he did in Ootobw, 
1768, after remalzung some months on the N. and i. 
borders of Lake Superior, and exploring the bays 
and rivers that empty themselves mto that body of 
water. He soon after repaired to England with the 
view of publishing his journal and chuts, and of ob- 
taining reimbursement for the expenses which ha had 
mcurred. Having undergone a long examinatioD 
before the lords oommissioiiers of trade and planta- 
tions, he received permission to publish his papers; 
but when they were nearly ready for the press an 
order was issued from the council-board, requiring 
him to deliv er immediately into the plantation-office 
all his charts and joumals He was, oonsequently, 
obliged to re-purchase them at a great expense from 
the bookseller to whom he had disposed of them — u 
loss for wdiich he received no indemnification, but 
was forced to be satisfied with that obtamed for his 
other exf)enBes He had fortunately k*pt copies of 
his papers, and he pubhshed them ten years after- 
wards in Boston, while in the situation of a clerk of 
a lottery He died in want of the common neces- 
saries of life m 1780, aged forty-eight years His 
worlcs are Travels Through the Interior Barts of 
North America (1778), Treatise on th* Culture of 
the Tobacco l*lant (1779) 

CARVHn, or Caiivin Epinoy, a town of h'ranoe, 
in the department of I’aa de Calais, about 16 miles 
E s K of Bethune Coal-mining is earned on in the 
neighbourhood, and sugar-making and distilling in the 
town, trade m alcohol, beet-root, sugar, co^, flax, 
and gram Pop (1891), 6806. 

CARVING, as a branch of sculpture, is the art of 
cutting a hard body by means of a shaiqi instrument, 
and IS a term generally employed m speaking of 
figures cut out m ivory or wood, m contradistin^on 
to sculpture, or figuies cut upon metal or stone. The 
art of carving is of the highest antiquity It Is fre- 
quently mentioned m the Bible The prohibition in 
the second commandment against makmg any graven 
image ev^dently refers to it , and it was prartised by 
all the civilized nations of antiquity, and most fre- 
quently m aid of religious observances, images or 
emblems of deity l)eing created by it both for public 
and private devotion Even among the most un- 
civilized tnlies who have any extemad religious rites, 
rude representations of this kind are common. In 
Catholic countnes car\'ed images of saints and relics 
are still used, both m churches and for pnvate devo- 
tion. Besides this almost universal use, carving was 
early employed for piiqx)8e8 of ornaments Many 
eastern nations have excelled m it India and China 
have long been famed for their artistic skill both in 
wood and ivory, particularly the latter 'ITie ancient 
Bab\ lomans practised the art, among other purposes, 
m the carving of heads for staffs and signet-iings. 
In the family of Abraham, who was a Chaldean, 
these ornaments appear, aocordiug to some allusions, 
to have been preserved. The pledges whidr Judah 
gave to Tamar (Gen xxxvui.) include the staff oiu’ 
the Bignet-nng Among the Greeks statues of the 
gods, carved m wood and overlaid, were comjnon at 
an early period ; later, plates of ivory were used for 
overlaying statues, and were also largely emp^yed 
for smaller ornamental work. In the early and 
middle ages wood-carving became general for the 
decoration of Christian chorchea and altara. One of 
the most ingemous and useful purposes to which 
carving has been converted in more modem times is 
that of engraving wood-outs or blocks for printing. 
See WOOD-ENOBAVTNO. 

Carving has been applied to almost innumerabla 
uses in manufactures as well aa in art Soma ei 
these applications have given way to the art of «&> 
graving in metal and other prooeoaeii but new ooaa 
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are oontinoally arising One of the latest develop- 
menta of the art of carving la the, modern invention 
of carving by machinery. The 6rst carving-machine 
waa invented alniut 1800; and in 1829 a patent was 
taken out by Mr Joseph Gibbs for a machine for 
the cutting of ornamental forms in low relief, which 
it executed with great accuiacy This machine was 
used in ornanientiu:^ the floors of Buckingham Palace 
Other machines w'ere afterwards invented by Mr Ir- 
ving and Ml Clieverton A machine patented in 1 S4.') 
by Mr Jordan is capable of copying any carved design 
that can be produced, so tar as that la possible, b} 
revolving tools, the finish is afterwardsgiven by hand- 
labour This machine ha^ been used for the carved de- 
corations of the interior of the Houses of Ihiiliament 
(For descriptions of the machmea referred to see Dr 
Uro’s Diclionai}’ of Arts, Manufactuies, &c ) 

CAllY, Henry Francis, the translator of Dante, 
was born at Gibraltar on Dec. 6, 1772, his father 
being an officer in the army. In 1790 he enteied 
Christ Church, Oxford, and he tor>k ciders m 179o 
Before entering on his university course he had 
published some early poetical effusions not without 
merit. In 1796 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Abbot’s Bromley, Staffordshire, and m ISUO lie 
removed to Kingsbury, in Warwickshire, anotlier 
living to which he had been presented His studies 
while at college had embraced a wide range of Italian, 
French, and English literature, and in 1805 he gave 
proof of his Italian scholarship, as well as of his poetic 
powers, by the publication of the Inferno of Dante in 
English blank- verse, accompanied by the Italian text 
The entire translation of tlie Divina Commi'dia was 
accomplished in 1812, and the work was now pul»- 
lished complete, but it lay unnoticed for several years, 
till Samuel Taylor Coleridge drew attention to its 
merits It has since been recognized as a standard 
English work. Mr Cary subsequently translated the 
Birds of Aristophanes (1824) and the Odes of Pindar, 
and wrote a continuation (jf Johnson’s Lives of the 
English Poets, and a senes of Lives of Eaily French 
Poets He was for some time curate of the Savov', 
London, and in 1826 he was appointed assistant- 
keeper of printed books in the British Museun., w'hich 
office he resigned m consequence of his being passed 
by on the appointment of Mr. Panizzi in 1837 to the 
office of keeper of the printed books The govern- 
ment in 1841 granted him a piension of £20U a year 
as a recognition of his literary abilities, and he devoted 
himself henceforth to the annotation of a new edition 
of hiB translation of Dante, and to editing editions of 
the English poets Pope, Cowper, Milton, Young, &c 
He died in London, 14th August, 1844, and was 
buried in Wchtminster Abbey 

CARYATIDS, or Caryatides, in architecture, 
a kind of pillars in the form of women dressed in 
long robes of the Grecian type. The name is of 
Greek origin. The goddess Artemis (Diana), who 
had a temple in Caryee, a Peloponnesian city, was for 
this reason called Karyatm In honour of her, virgins 
danced in a festive procession on an annual feast, 
which suggested to architects the idea of adopting 
the images of virgins to serve as columns. Thus 
Lessing and others explain the name and form of 
the caryatids Another explanation of the origin 
of caryatids is the following — The inhabitants of 
Caryae allied themselves with the Persians in their 
war with the Greeks The Greeks, on the successful 
termination of that struggle, exterminated the males 
of Oaryee, and reduced all the women to slavery. As 
a mark of infamy, and to perpetuate the memory 
of the transaction, the arohitects of the time made 
statues representing these women in the servile office 
of supporting entablatures Both explanations are 
somewhat doubtful 


CAE YOPH YLLACEiE. an order of plants, of 
which the pink, named by ootaiiists in early times 
Caryophyllua, and more recently Dianthiu, may be 
considered as the type. The plants of this order 
are readily distinguished by their opposite undivided 
leaves, witliout stipules, the tumid articulations of 
the stems, and the disposal of the seeds upon a free 
central placenta, surrounded by several carpellary 
leaves Several species are cultivated by florists, a 
few are used in medicine, and the iSaponama oj^i- 
na/i.i and Lychnis diurna yield a mucilage resem- 
bling soap 

CASA, Giovanni della, an Italian writer, of an 
ancient and noble f.inuly of Miigello, near Flor- 
ence, was born m 1503, studied at Bologna, Florence, 
and Rome, and entered as an ecclemastic into the 
service of tne two cardmals Alessandro Farnese, the 
first of whom, m 1534, ascended the papal chair, 
under the name of Paul III He rose through various 
oHiccs in the church, including the archbishopric of 
Benevento, till Paul IV. made him his private secre- 
t.'iry He died ])rol)al)]y in 1556 His most cele- 
brated work ifl llulateo, ovvero de’ Costumi, 15ti0, 
a manual of good-breedmg, to which another book, 
Degli Uffi/j coinmuni tia gli Amici Superiori e 
Inferiori, forms a supplement This hist is a trans- 
lation of his L.'itin treatise, De Offioiih Inter Po- 
tt ntiores et I'enuiorts Amu os The beot and most 
complete edition of his works appeared at Venice, 
1752, in thn*e voL, 4 to 

CASALE-MONFFRRATO, a oity of Northern 
Italy, in the province of Alessandria, '"^(n the right 
bank of the Po, 18 miles N N \\ of Alessandria. Its 
citadel, foniided in 1590, was one of the strongest m 
Italy, but it 18 now dilapidated In 1640 the Spaniaids 
were defeated hero by the Due d’Horcourt, and the 
possession of the town was repeatedly contested by 
tlie Austrians and French during the w’ars of the 
first Napoleon It vvas formerly the capital of Mont- 
ferrat, is still the seat of a bishop, and has an inter- 
esting Romanesque cathedral Pop. 18,573 

CASAL MAGGIOIiE, a town of Northern Italy, 
m the province and 22 miles fi s e. of the city of Cre- 
mona (to which there runs a steam tramway), on 
the left bank of the Po There are a cathedral and 
other churches, theatre, &c. The manufactures 
include pottery and glaafl-wore, and there is a trade 
in wine, gram, hemp, and cheese, which is cele- 
brat(d Pop 15,648 

CASAL PUSTERLENGO, a town of Noithem 
Ital\, m the province of Milan, 8 E. of Lodi. It bus 
a trade in Parmesan cheese This little town is beau- 
tiful!} situated in a fine plain between the Po and 
the Adda In 1796 the Austrians were attacked hera 
by the French, and driven back to Lodi Pop 6304 

CASANOVA, FRANgois Joseph, a painter, famous 
for his battle-pieces, born at London, 1727, went 
early to Venice with his parents, was in Paris in 1751, 
but after a brief stay went to Dresden, where he 
remained from 1752 to 1756 Here he copied the 
paintingsof Wouvennanaand other favourite painters 
After this study he returned to Pans, acquired renown 
as a painter of battle pieces, and was admitted into- 
the Academy of Fine Arts in 1763. Notwithstanding 
his great successes, his debts obliged him to quit 
France Catherine II of Russia employed him to- 
paint her victories over the Turks He settled iix 
Vienna about 1785, and died at Bruhl, near that 
city, m 1805 

CASANOVA, Giovanni Jacopo, dk Skinoalt, 
elder brother of the preceding, bom at Venice, 1726. 
known by his Memoirs as an adventurer who acted 
a prominent part in all situations, amongst all clasaea 
of society, and in all the lar^ cities of Europe. 
He was the son of an actor and an actress, received 
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the rudiments of his education in Padua, and made 
rapid progress in the Latin language, as well as in 
all other branches of learning. At sixteen he sus- 
tained his theses, in order to enter a legal seminary, 
but was soon expelled for an intrigue so scand,-!- 
lous that it caused him to be committed to prison. 
The influence of his mother procured him a place 
ui the establishment of Cardinal Aquaviva, but 
he did not retain it long; and after \i8iting Rome, 
Naples, Corfu, and Constantinople, in the char- 
acters of diplomatist, preacher, abbot, hiw\er, and 
charlatan, he was iniprisoiied at Venice, ‘under the 
leads’ in 17r»5 and escaped with marvellous ad- 
diess. In his tiavels throughout Europe he formed 
a-..sociation8 w'llh many distinguished chni.acters, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Suvaroft, Frederick the Gieat, 
.Old Catherine II His most celebrated work is his 
Memoirs already alluded to Telling, like Jean 
.l ac(jues Rousseau, of all his failings w'lthout an\ sign 
ot repentance, he relates with a cynical freedom the 
whole ot his extraordinary adventures, and presents 
a picture of society without conventional disguise 
He died at Dux, in Boliemia, on 4th June, 1798 
lieHides hiB Memoirs, (.'aaanova was the author of 
several works of history or imagination in French 
.aid Italian, which show' tlie versatility of his genius. 
I’ln^ most remarkable are Rt'Mt de sa Captivite 
'L'lague, 178H), and a translation in verse of the 
Iliad His memoiis were hrst published in French, 
in tw'elve volume'*, Leipzig, Fans, Biussels, lb26 oS 
CASAS, Baiitolomeo de las See Lam Cam\s 

C^SAUBON, IwAAO, born Feb 18, 1559, at 
Geneva, of a family from Dauphiny, was educated by 
his fatliei, a dergvman In his ninth yeai he spoke 
Latin fluently In his nineteenth \ear he entered 
the university at Geneva, where he studied Greek, 
theology, the oriental languages, <fec , and in 158‘i 
succeeded Portus as professor ot the Greek language 
In 158r» he married the daughter of the faruoiis 
printer Henry Stephens In 1596 he accepted a pro- 
feH-^orship of Greek and belles-lettres at Montpellier, 
but held it only two years In 1600 Henry IV 
invited him to Pans His Protestantism (those 
rdigious principles for which his fathei had left 
hift country), the jealousy of other scholars, and 
perhaps his rather unyielding character, were the 
occasion of many unpleasant occurrences, for which, 
how'ever, he was indemnified by the office of royal 
librarian. After the death of Henry IV in 1610 he 
went to England on the invitation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, where he w as received with distinction, 
was presented with a prebend in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, and had a pension conferred on him by James I., 
with whom he was a great favourite He died at 
London, July 12, 1614 He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Casaubon was a liberal theologian, 
a man of extensive learning, a good translator, and 
an excellent critic As a critic, he commented on 
Diogenes Laertius, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Sue- 
tonius, PersiuB, Polybius, Theocritus, Strabo, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, Athenaeus, Pliny the Younger, 
&c Nearly all the ancient classics are indebted to 
hiB valuable researches His profound dissertation 
on the satirical poetry of the Greeks and the satire 
of the Romans (De Satynca Graecorum Poesi et 
^Jmanorum Satyra) deserves particular praise. His 
theological wntingB are of less value His diary, 
which had been preserved by his son Meric, was 
published in 1850 under the title of Ephemerides. 
An admirable Life of Casanbon has been written 
by Mark Pattieon. 

0 AS AD BON, Mebic, son of the preceding, bom 

Greneva, 1599, likewise distinguished himself by 
h»8 learning. He went to school at Sedan, and in 
loll followed his father to England, and stadied at 

VoL. m 


Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He held succes- 
sively several livings in the churoh, when the re- 
volution, which brought Charles I. to the scaiffold, 
deprived him of his income. Still he rejected the 
proposal of Cromwell to write the history of his 
time, as also the invitation of Queen Christina to 
live in Sweden. On the return of the Stuarts he 
was revv aided for his loyalty by restoration to his 
offices in the church, which he held till his death, 
1671 Besides various works in Latin, he wrote 
several in English on theological and other subjects. 
He also wrote some critical works on the clasaios, a 
tieatise I>h Verhonim Usu (1647), &c 

CAST. IN, or K vzvin (also spelled Cast'cm, Kathin^ 
and Kazlnn), a town of Persia, in the province of Irak- 
Ajenii, about 90 miles vf N w of Teheran It is built of 
kiln-hurned bricks, and had once a great number of 
elegant mo8t|ues and well-constructed bazaars, but 
a huge proportion of the buildings are now ruinous 
and deserted, jiartly the result of repeated earth- 
(juakes J'he manufactures include tanning, weav- 
ing, &c , and there is a considoiable transit trade. 
There are many vineyards and gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood Pop estimated at 25,000. 

CASC’ADE RANGE, a range of mountains in N. 
America, parallel to and about 120 mflet from the 
Paeihc coast, extending from the Sien.k Nevada in 
California northwartls through Oregon and Wash- 
ington into British (’olumbia The highest peaks 
are Mount Rainier in W'^ashington, 14,520 feet, 
and Mount bhasta in the north of California, 14,440 
feet The name is derived from the cascades 
formed liy the Columbia river in breaking through 
the range 

CABCARA SAGRADA, or Sagrad\ Babk, the 
bark of a species of buckthorn (Rhamnus Purshi- 
anna) found in California It is used as a tonic and 
apeiient, and a sort of wine, called iSaffrada wint^ 
is obtained from it The bitter bark of Pioraninia 
antidenma, a aimnrabaceous tree of Central America, 
is known as caxraui a mar (/a or Honduras bark, 

CASCARILLA PARK See Ckoton. 

CASE, in grammar, a form, modification, or inflec- 
tion of a noun or pronoun, indicating or correspond- 
ing to its relationship to some otlier word or words 
in a phrase or sentence, as, John (nominative case) 
speaks, John’s (possessive) dog barks, John beats 
hiB dog (objective) In adjectives, case is merely 
sympathetic, the adjective agreeing in case with the 
noun which it qualifies In English, nouns undergo 
only one inflection representing a different case from 
the nominative or general form of the noun ; aU 
other cases art represented either by prepositions or 
by the position of the noun in the sentence, the nomi- 
native case usually preceding the verb, the objective 
or accusative following it The single inflected case 
m English is the possessive or genitive (John’s). 
English pronouns have three oases — non^^tive, 
genitive, and accusative, as Ac, Aw, him Tne last 
often serves as a dative. Adjectives undergo n' 
modifications in English In Sanskrit there an eight 
cases— nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, 
genitive, ablative, locative, and vocative. In T^atin 
there are six cases — nominative, genitive, ditive, 
accusative, vocative, ablative. In Greek there are 
five, the ablative not being used. In both Latin 
and Greek there are traces of a locative ease. In 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, the noons 
have no case-inflections In German both nouns 
and adjectives are inflected for case. There are 
four cases in German — nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusati ve. 

CASE, in letterpress printing. See Prihttvo. 

CASE, in law, has various meanings. In Englisb 
law an actxon, u/pon the east is one in which damages 
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are sued for for some cause of complaint where the 
injury done is not direct, as in trespass, but conse- 
quential. A oaae $tated is a statement prepared by 
one court for the decision of a point of law by a 
superior court. A special, case is a written statement 
of facts agreed on by two or more litigants in an 
action, in order that a court may decide their legal 
effect 

OASE-HARDENING is a process by which iron 
is superficially converted into steel, in such articles 
as require the toughness of the former, conjointly 
with the hardness of the latter substance The 
articles intended for case-hardening are first manu- 
factured in iron, and are then placed in an iron box, 
with vegetable or animal charcoal in powder, and 
heated to redness Immersion of the heated pieces 
in water converts the surface into a coating of steel, 
usually very thin, and which is afterwards polished 
Various other methods t)f case-hardening are also used. 

CASEIN, an albuminoid belonging to the class 
of derived albumins, insoluble in water and neutral 
saline solutions, but soluble in dilute acids and 
dilute alkalies Casein exists in milk to the extent 
of 3 6 per cent on an average, and it is so named 
from being the characteristic component of cheese 
(Lat. caseus). It can be prepared from it in a 
variety of ways — by precipitation with hydrochloric 
or acetic acid, and extracting the butter by ether , 
by precipitation with sulphate of magnesia, washing 
with strong bnne, removing the butter, and finally 
precipitating with acetic acid In these and in other 
methods the chief difldculty is the complete removal 
of the butter, for even after twenty extractions with 
ether, fatty drops are still obtained The oldest 
and best-known method is coagulation by means of 
rennet (which see) at a slightly elevated temperature 
Casein, when dry, is a white or yellowush hygroscopic 
body, which reddens litmus and shows some of the 
other properties of an acid Casein is geneially 
precipitated from its solution by salts, but m milk 
it remains dissolved in presence of phosphate of 
•odium, even on neutralizing by acetic acid It is 
distinguished from albumen by not coagulating by 
heat When milk is boiled, a film of casein forms 
constantly on the surface, but this appears to be due 
merely to evaporation, and not to true coagulation , 
coagulation does not take place unless a considerable I 
excess of acetic acid be added to the milk A special | 
preparation of casein in the form of a yellow powder 
known as laotanne is used as a mordant in dyeing 
and calico-printing. 

CASEMATES (from the Spanish ooso, a house, 
and matare, to kill), in fortification, vaults which are 
proof against bombs, and which may be constructed 
under a parapet and provided with embrasures or 
ports through which guns are fired They may serve, 
at the same time, as a place for keeping the heavy 
ordnance and various stores, and m case of necessity 
as habitations for the garrison or shelter for sick or 
wounded 

CASERTA, a town in a provmce of the same 
name, South Italy, 14 miles north of Naples. It 
is the seat of a bishop, and contains many fine 
buildings. The principal edifice is a palace, a large 
and richly -decorated structure, commenced in 1752 
by Charles III. of Spain, and situated among gardens 
adorned with numerous ancient and modern statues 
The principal manufactures are silk goods, carpets, 
linen, The district produces excellent fruit and 
wine. About 2^ miles to the north-east is Caserta 
Veochia (Old Caaerta), the new town being distin- 
guished as Caserta Nuova. Fop. (1894), estimated, 
85,600, 

CASE-SHOT, in artiUerv, is formed by putting a 
quantity of small baHs or bulleta Into a oylindriosl 


I tin box called a canister, that just fits the bore of 
the gun In case of necessity, the canister is filled 
with broken pieces of iron, nails, stones, &c. The 
case IS closed at both ends by a disc of wood or 
iron Shot of this sort is thrown from cannons and 
howitzers, and is very injurious to the enemy, be- 
cause the balls contained m the canister spread, 
diverging m proportion to the distance The amount 
of divergence vanes as the distance which the shot 
reaches The balls vary in weight, according to the 
character of the ordnance, from one or two pounds 
to half an ounce each. The range within which case- 
shot are used sometimes extends to 500, but seldom 
exceeds 200 to 300 yards It is also called canister- 
shot The shrapnel-shell, in its present cylindrical 
shape, may be considered a variety of case-shot 

CASH, thin coins of a very base alloy of copper, 
perforated and strung on a thread, and used as siiiall 
change in China Twenty -two cash are equal to one 
penny 

CASHAN, a town, Persia. See K\hiian 

CASH CREDIT, a mode of advam-iiig funds ori- 
ginated by the Scotch banks, and since adopted bv 
others A cash credit is an open account, on which 
a person may draw up to a certain fixed amount for 
which the bank requires security, and into which 
the person who receives the credit pays cash at his 
convenience, with the power of re drawing it again 
up to the limit of hia credit The most common 
S(“cnrity is that of two cautioners or sureties, who 
I bind themselves separately to become liaise for the 
, whole amount of the credit operated upon in the 
I event of the failure of the original borrower See 
j Bvnk 

I CASHEL, a towni of Ireland, in the county of 
■ Tipperary, Of) miles by rail B w of Dublin It con- 
Bi-its of a principal and several minor streets of very 
indifferent appearance, but has a spacious cathedral, 
a handsome episcopal jialace (now the deanery house), 
a diocesan library, a Roman Catholic church, court- 
house, barracks, hosjutal, markcc-hall, jail, &c 
There is a large limestone rock here 300 feet high, 
knowm as the Rock of Cashel , on its summit is a 
round tower and the ruins of an ancient cathedral 
and other buildings Pop (18911,3216 

CASHEW {Anacardium occidcutalc), a tree of the 
order Anacardiaoeee, common in the West Indies. 
It has alternate, obtuse, ovate leaves, and bears 
bunches of red, scented flowers Its fruit is called 
the cashew-nut The juioe of the stem is used as 
a varnish , and an aromatic drug is prepared by a 
decoction and maceration of several parts of the 
tree, afterwards consolidated by evaporation The 
nut IB small, kidney-shaped, ash gray, and is seated 
on the end of a large fleshy receptacle It contains 
an acrid juice, but its noxious property is destroyed 
by roasting the nut before being eaten, and then it 
18 esteemed a great delicacy. A wine is made from 
the fleshy receptacle , and a gum with properties 
similar to those of gum arabic is obtained from the 
plant 

j CASHGAR, or Kashgar, a town of Central Asia, 

I in the Chinese Empire, capital of the province of 
! Sin-Kiaug or Kashgana. It is situated on the 
! Kizil-Daria or Kashgar river, 100 miles north-west 
of Yarkand, and comprises an old and a new town. 

, The latter was built m 1838 and is strongly gar- 
risoned. There are considerable manufactures of 
cotton, gold and silver cloths, carpets, Ac., and an 
extensive trade, its position at the junction of several 
great routes making it the emporium of much of 
the commerce of Central Asia. It was the capital 
of an independent kingdom till conquered by the 
Chiuese during the eighteenth century. (See slso, 
Tubkibtan.) Fop. about 62,000. 
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CASHMERE, or Kashmib, a principality in the 
N.w of Hindustan, subject to a Maharajah belong- 
irig to the Sikh race, but under British protection 
and supervision It is cona posed of various provinces 
or districts, of which Cashmere proper is the most 
famous and interesting It is situated in the south- 
western portion of the state, and largely consists of 
an elevated valley intersected by the Jhelum Besides 
(\aBhinere proper, the state embraces the territory 
of Jarnoo, Balti or Iskardo, and liiidakh and Gilghit 
The whole principality tlius formed is estimated to 
cover about 80,000 square miles, and its population 
in 1891 was 2,0 13,90*2 It extends from about 32'’ 
to 37° N lat , and from aliout 73° to 80° E. Ion The 
territory of Jani«<o, w’hich forms the most j>opulons 
portion of the iirincipality, lies to the N of the Pun- 
jab, bi tween tlie spurs of the Himalaya Mimntaina 
leading up to Cashmere and inclosed by the ujiper 
courses of the C’henab and Kavee Its chief town is 
of the same name Balti, also called Little Tibet, 

M an elevated region on the Upper Indus, to the N 
of Cashmere proper, lying to the R w of the Kara- ^ 
konim Mountains, ami having for its capital Iskardo 
or Skardo Ladakh, also called Middle Tibet, lies 
1(1 the 8 E. of Balti, betw’een the Himalaya and 
Kaialcorum Mountains, and is also traversed by the 
Indus Its passes form some of the most important 
ineilia of communication for Central Asia Its 
(iqiital IS Leh on tlie Indus CLlghit is a district on 
tilt N w of Jialti Cashmere and Janioo is the offi- 
cial title of the W'hole The princijial river is tlie 
Indus, which traverses the stat^ from 8K to N \v , 
and then ta]f<-s a sharp turn to the 8 W. 'J'he upper 
course of the ( ’henab is also in the state. Coshmeie 
proper 18 a valley surrounded by gigantic mountains, 
belonging to the Iliiiialayas, and traversed by the 
n\er Jhelnm (formerly Hydaspes) The whole area 
of the iiiclos^d region is about 4r»00 sejuare miles, 
and of the bottom of the valley about 2000 square 
miles From three sides only seven passes lead to 
this region, to the e. the Himalaya presents an in- 
surmountable barrier of snow The splendour and 
sublimity of the diadem of snow-capped mountains, 
the beauty and richness of the hills winch form the 
ascent to the higher peaks, it is impossible to describe 
I'ho elevated situation of the valley, and the moun- 
tains of snow which surround it, render the climate 
ti injierate , and it is, on the whole, pleasant and 
healthy 'Phis region, about 5200 feet above the aea^ 

18 w'atereMl by numerous streams, and is blessed with 
an abundance of the finest [iroductione The Asiatics 
therefore call it the paradise of India, the floiver- 
(jarden, and the (garden of eternal s-pring, and such 
names. The hills are covered with forests and 
Alpine pastures , at the foot of these are fields of 
corn; along the sides of the rivers rice is planted; 
rich orchards extend over the foremost ranges of 
hills, mulberry-trees are cult] vated in abundance for 
the support erf silk-worms, and are entwined with 
Vines, from whose grapes wine very similar to 
Madeira is prepared I’lie fruits of warm climates 
do not ripen here. The valley is famous for its 
flowers, with which all the ganlens and meadows 
abound. Violets, roses, narcissuses, and innumerable 
Eimipean flowers, besides many that are not known 
in Europe, grow wild The rosea and jasmine yield 
the finest aromatic oils, which form an article of 
export. Two-thirds of the inhabitants are Moham- 
medans, the remainder Hindus. The capital, Cash- 
mere (otherwise Srinagar, which see), is situated on 
the Jhelum, and has a pop of 118,960, inclnding the 
cantonments. It is a dirty, ill-bmlt town, extending 
on both sides of the n ver for about two miles, with few 
noteworthy buOdiuM Jamoo is the winter capital 
a^donltonJ and pastoral pnnuiti the inha- 


bitants carry on certain manufactures, especially 
woollens and artistic metal work. The manufacture 
of the celebrated Cashmere shawls is not so extensive 
as it once was, since manufactories have been estab- 
lished at Amritsir, in the Punjab, and elsewhere, 
which compete successfully with those of Cashmere. 
The genuine Cashmere shawls, however, are said to 
be of a better quality, owing to the fact that they 
are made of wool from the wild goat and other wild 
animals, this wool being, properly speaking, a soft 
dow'i) with which all the animals of this region are 
clad during the winter season. The shawls are 
Woven in stripes, which are afterwards very skil- 
fully sewed together Cashmere has had a varied 
history during the different periods distinguished 
as pro-Buddhistic, Buddhistic. Hindu, and Moham- 
medan Buiidhihiii, w lien driven from Hindustan, 
found a refuge in Cashmere Mohamnaedanism 
was introduced in the fourteenth century In 1586 
the country was con(|uered by Akbar, and became 
part of the Mogul empire In 1762 it was subju- 
gated by the Afghans, under wdiom it remained till 
1819, vvluMi it was conijuered b\ the Sikhs In 1846 
the Sikh governoi, (iholab 8)ingh, made a Be^jarate 
treaty with the British, by wdiicli he acl^iKiw] edged 
I their supremacy, and agreed to lend thorn l^flslstanoo 
whcM) required Accordingly he sent a contingent 
to act with the Bntisli forces against Delhi m 1867 
A small annual tribute is paid to the Bntish, partly 
consisting of Oashinere shawls Under the super- 
vision of the Indian autlionties and the British 
lesident at the wurt of t-ashmere, great improve- 
ments in the internal condition of the state have 
recentlv been effected The revenue system hae 
been remodelled, and a new' land revenue settlement 
has been conqiletod According to a recent blue 
book ‘An impulse has in consequence been given to 
agricultural pursuits, cultivation haa increased, and 
local industries m silk culture, vineyards, wlne- 
factones, hop gardens, and orchards are being de- 
veloped . d'he posts and telegraphs in Kashmir 
have been taken over by the government of India, 
with the result of an increase in efficiency and of a 
saving in expense to the Kashmir state. The Kaeh- 
mir troops have improved, and have shown their 
value in active service Large expenditure has been 
incurred on public works, particularly on the im- 
provement of the Jhelum and Gilghit roads, and on 
the construction in the capital, Hnnagar, of water- 
works ’ A railway belonging to the Indian system 
now enters the country The inhabitants are a 
hne race physically, tall, strong, and well built, 
with regular features About two-thirds of them 
are Mohammedans, the remainder mostly Hindus. 
Earthquakes fre4^[uently occur, and one that took 
place in 18^5 cansed the loss of thousands of lives. 

CASHMERE (town) See Srinagab. 

CASHMERE GOAT {Capra Mrcut, var. laniger\ 
a variety of the common goat remarkable fttr Its 
fine downy fleece, said to be found in perfection only 
in Tibet, but also found elsewhere, as m Ladakh or 
Middle Tibet, now a province of the principality of 
Cashmere It is found both in a wild state anq 
a domestic animal , the former is said to yield the 
best wool or down. The favourite food of these 
animals is said to be bods, aromatic plants, roe, 
and heath. The people of Tibet give the goats at 
least once a week some salt. If thev mn transferred 
from their cold moantainons aboM into a wann 
country, the wool deteriorates. It grows very slowly 
in the warm part of the year, and more vigorously 
as the cold season approaches. The ool^ the 
region the heavier is the animal’s fleece. Proper 
fo^ and careful tending Increase the fineness of the 
wool Yearlings, as is the oaee with the mssino 
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■heftp, afford the finest wool A full-grown goat 
yielos not more than 8 ounces The goats wmoh 
pasture in tiie highest vales of Tibet have a bnght 
o<dire eolour In lower grounds the colour becomes 
of a yellowish-white, and fltiU farther downwards, 
entirely white. The goats of Tibet and Cashmere 
have tne fine curled wool close to the skm, just as 
the under-hair of our common goat lies below the 
coarse upper-hair 'I’he wool is shorn m the sprmg, 
shortly tefore the warm season — the time when the 
animn]] in its natural state seeks thorns and hedges 
in order to free itself from the burden of its warm 
oovenng A large shawl of the finest (juality re- 

? [aires 5 lbs of the wool, one of the infenor quality 
rom 3 to 4 lbs The flesh of the Cashmere goat 
tastes as well as that of tlie common one, and its 
milk is as rich if it is well tended The Cashmere 
at was introduced into France for the first time by 
Huzard m 1818, and then a year or two later by 
MM Joubert and Temanx, but not wnth great snr- 
cesa In quite recent years, under the care of the 
Soaety of Acclimatization, more satisfactoiy results 
appear to have been obtained, but it is still doubted 
whether that fine fleece which gives its chief value 
to the animal can be preserved lu a European cli- 
mate (See the prevrous article ) 

CASIMIll III , THE Great, King of Poland, bom 
in 1309, son of Vladislaus Loketek, distinguished 
himself by hia valour under the reign of his father, who 
had commissioned him to take revenge on the knights 
of the Teutonic order, and had made him regent 
of Great Poland. In 1333 he ascended the tlirone, 
and had many contests with the Teutonic Icmghts, 
made himself master of liittle llussia, which had 
formerly belonged to Poland , con<iuered Silesia 
(which, however, he ultimately ceded to the Bohem- 
ians on their king renouncing his claim to the crown 
of Poland), and repelled the Tartai-s, w’ho had ad- 
vanced to Poland He died in 1370 wnthout children, 
having named a son of the King of Hungary his 
successor in 1339 In 1347 he caused a new' code of 
laws to be compiled, and protected the peasants w'lth 
much energy, on which account he was called the 
^catanta' king He had a great number of mistresses, 
among whom was a Jewess named Esther, who pro- 
cured for her nation those bberties winch they enjoy 
in Poland to the present day With Casimir the 
line of the Piasti, which had ruled in Poland for 
nearly 630 years, became extinct From that time 
the crown of Poland was recogmzed as elective, and, 
as the Poles mostly chose foreigners for their kings, 
they thus laid the foundation of the troubles which 


Monte Casino. The church is very magnificent, 
although overloaded with ornament, and contains 
the tomb of the founder The monastery has served 
as a place of refuge to several sovereigns and pontiffs, 
and was formerly much visited by pilgrims and tra- 
vellers, who were entertained free of expense. It 
18 still visited by travellers or tourists, but is no 
longer a conv'entual institution, being now devoted 
to education The railway from Pome now passes 
near it 

CASIIII, Michael, a learned orientalist and 
S\ro-Maroiiite clergyman, was bom at 'I’npoli m 
Syria, 1711), come to Pome, where he studied in the 
College of St I’eter and St Maroellmo, and in 173 1 
entered the clerical prttfessiou The following year 
he accompanied the learned Assemaiini to Syria, 
where he was going, at the command of the pope, 
to attend the s^mod of the Maronites, and m 1738 
gave, at Home, an exact account of the religious 
tenets of the Maronites He afterwards tauclit in 
his monasterv the Arabic, Syrian, and Chaldee lan- 
guages, theoloL^y and philosophy, and m the year 
1748 was invited to ^Madrid, where he W'as appoint( d 
to an office m the royal library In 1749 he devoted 
his attention, by the kings oi dels, to the library of 
the Escurial, of w'hich he Bubseipieiitly became the 
Hupenntendent Here he collected the materials for 
his celebrated yy'ork, Bibbotheca Aiabico- Hispana 
(Madrid, 1760-70, tw'o vols folio), yylnch eniimeiates 
in 1851 articles the manuHcri})ts of th< Es( unal 1 j 1- 
brary, perhaps the richest in Europe in Aiahic manu- 
8cri})ts This yvork, though not entirely free from 
errors, contains very' important iDfun^’'4;ion and 
yaluable extraits, and is indispensable to every on- 
entali-'t (\'isni died at Madrid in 1791 

CAS(JR1A, a tow’u, Italy, jirovmce of Naples 
(Najudi), 6 miles ^ n k of Naples It has four hue 
chin- lies, and is the lesidence of a district judge 
Silh 18 produced in the neighbourhood Piotio Mar- 
tino the juunter yvas born here Pop 9791 

CASPE, a toyvn, Spam, Airagon, province of Zara- 
goza, 12 miles N N L of Alcailiz, left bank of the 
Guadalupe, near its confluence with the Ebio, on 
several small hills and m the intervening valleys 
It has paved streets, one principal and mne smaller 
Bijuares, a handsome Gothic collegiate and two other 
churches, several chapels, three schools, a town-hall 
and poHori in a suppressed convent, an hospital, and 
several public fountains Manufactures — w'me, oil, 
sod soan Some trade is also earned on in gram 
and cattle Pop in 1887, 8427. 

! CASPIAN SEA, a large lake or inland sea be 


distracted the kingdom till its final rum 

CASINO, a name generally given to a kind of 
club-house or place of amusement, containing rooms 
for dancing, playing at billiards, Ac The word is 
originally Italian, l^mg a diminutive of the Italian 
word COM, signifying a house, and was at first applied 
to amall houses which the nobles of Florence, Venice, 
and other Italian cities often possessed at a distance 
from their ordinary residences, and which were de- 
voted to purposes of social enjoyment 

CASINO, or Montk Cabino, a celebrated Bene- 
dlctiDe abbey in Italy, in the Neapolitan province of 
Caaerta, near the small town of S Germano, and 
about 46 miles from the city of Naples, found^ by 
St. Benedict of Noreda in 629. It is situated on a 
mountain, from which it derives its name, near the 
mins «f l^e ancient Casinum, and is approached by 
a well-paved and winding road The abbey, after 
haviiw suffered repeated reverses, finally became 
ocmiiderable for its privileges and its wealth, and in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries was the sMt of 
science, partioulariy ci madidne.the celebrated school 
of Salerno having been founded by the monks of 


tween Europe and Asia, now nearly surrounded by 
I JvuBBian terntory, but having Persia on the south, 
730 miles in length from N to s , and from 130 to 
270 in breadth, area about 170,000 square miles, the 
! largest isolated sheet of water on the globe. I’he 
I water is less salt than that of the ocean, of a bitter 
taste, and of an ochre colour, without ebb or flow 
In some places it is exceedingly deep, yet it abounds 
in shallows, so as to prevent the navigation of 
ships which draw more than 9 or 10 feet of water 
The level of the Caspian Sea is considerably lower 
than that of the ocean Among the rivers which 
flow into it are the Volga, Ural, Terek, and Kur 
In ancient tunes the Oxus (Amoo Daria) also flowed 
into it It has no outlet The fisheries here, which 
are very valuable, occupy and train many sea- 
men Sturgeons and sterlets are caught in great 
quantities, and there are also salmon-trout, perch, 
^una glania, two kinds of carp, and porpoises; seals 
abound in ^e upper coasts, and tortoises between 
the mouths of the Volga and the Ural In the 
northern r^^ion the first fishing season, miled the 
caviar season, ooours between March and May, wbea 
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the Volga, Ural, &c., are getting cleared of ioe. The 
second seaaon is in July, when the sturgeon deecend 
the rivers ; and the third or open -sea fishing goes on 
from September to November. The oidy ports at all 
worthy the name on or near the Caspian are Astra- 
khan, Baku, Derbend, and Astrabad, (in Persia). 
The navigation is at all times difficult and often peril- 
ous Steam-packets are now established on this sea. 
The Russians have also a fleet of war- vessels in the 
Caspian, and a new naval station has been established 
at Krasnovodsk, on the east side of the sea By 
means of river and canal there is water communica- 
tion between the Caspian and the Black Sea, Baltic, 
and White Sea. 

CASQUE See Helmet 

CASSANDRA, also Alexandra, daughter of 
Pnam and Hecuba, and twun- sister of Helenus 
Both children, according to tradition, were playing 
in the vestibule of the temple of the Thymbraan 
Af.. )llo, not far from Ilium, and having stayed there 
too late to be carried home, a couch of laurel twigs 
was prepared for them, for the mght, m the temple 
Wlien the nurses went to them the next nioming 
they found two serpents at the side of the children, 
whii h, instead of injuring them, harmlessly licked 
their ears This miracle produced a still greater 
one the heanng of the children w’aa rendered so 
acute that they could distinguish the voices of tho 
gt-ds Caasainlra subsecpiontly speut much of her 
time in the temple of Apollo, who, becoming enam- 
I Mired of her charms, disclosed to her all the secrets 
of tho prophetic art, and in return demanded her 
love But Cassandra, when her curiosity was satis- 
hed refused the dishonourable rew’ard Apollo, 
incensed at this, solemnly decreed that her prophe- 
cies should never fmd belief She frequently and 
coritiuuall\ foretold the destruction of Troy, and 
warned her countrymen in vain against the deceitful 
horse When Trov was conquered, and Cassandra, 
vith the other maidens, fled to the temple of Mm- 
erva, Aja\, the son of Oileus, hire her from the 
altar, deflowered the vnrgin m the sacred place, and 
(bagged her away to the other female slaves, with 
lier hands tied On the division of the booty she 
fell to Agamemnon, who earned her as his slave and 
mistress to Myceme Clytaemnestra murdered them 
both Agamemnon had twins by her — I^eledamus 
and Pelops, who were put to death by ^^Egisthus The 
ancients regaidod this rape of Cassandra as a most 
infamous atrocity It has often afforded a subject 
to poets and sculptors The Locnans, the country- 
men of Ajax, were afflicted on this account for 
many years with storms, and their country w^as deso- 
lated with the plague 

(AS8ANO, two towns in southern Italy — 1. A 
town, m theprovmce of, and 32mile8N nk of Cusenza, 
finely situated It is the seat of a bishopric, and has a 
c athedral, a hospital, and an old castle on an almost 
inaccessible rock with a splendid view. The district 
produces cotton, liquorice, grain, fruit, silk, and soda, 
and the inhabitants manufacture maccaroni, leather, 
ic. In the vicinity are hot sulphurous springs, and 
plaster and stone quarries. Pop. 7456 — 2 A town, 
piroymce of Ban, 12 miles n.k. of Altamura, with a 
parish church, a hospital, chantable institutions, and 
uianufactures of copper utensils. There u here a 
stalactite grotto. Pop. 4098 
C.ABSA!nO D’ADDA, a town in Italy, in tbe 
^vinoe of Milan, and 16 miles n.n ■. of the town 
m MiUa, pleasantiy situated on a hill on the right 
the Adda. It is very old, and built mostlj 
OT briclu.^ A bridge of 800 paoes connects it witn 
^ opposite bank of the river. There are nmnerons 
<^- miHs . Its militaiT positiem on the rig^ h^ilr 
of tike Adda has aaaaad H to be the eoeme of eevsnd 


battles. Here Eazelino da Bomasoy the leader of 
the Ghibellinee in Italy, in tiie time of the Bmperor 
Frederick XL, was defeated in 1259 ; here also Frinoe 
Eugene was defeated in 1706, by the Duke de Yen* 
dome, and the French under Moreau, Suwarow 
in 1799 Pop 8312 

CASSAS, Louis Francois, landsoape-painter and 
architect, bom at Azay-le-Ferron In 1766, went to 
Italy when very young, and carried with him a col- 
lection of views from nature, which he afterwards 
enlarged by others taken in Sicily, Istrii^ and Dal- 
matia He next accompanied the Count of Choiaetd 
(rouffier, ambassador to Constantinople, compared the 
topography of I’roy with the accounts given of it by 
the ancients, took drawings of the remains and the 
surrounding country, and travelled through Alia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, and part of Eg>pt. On his 
return be was aj)p<unted mspector and professor of 
design at the Gobelins in Pans The models which 
be had made of the most celebrated architectural 
w'orks of (bfferent countries were purchased by Na- 
poleon, who rew'arded him with a peniion, and 
caused them to be placed in the Parisian School of 
Arts From the materials collected in his travels 
have been tompiletl, Voyuge Pittoresque de la Syria, 
dc la Phtmicie, de la Palestine et de la Basse tllgypte 
and Voyage Histontjue et Pittoresque de 
ITstne et de la Dalmatic (1802, wiih sixty-nine 
copper-plates) The oiigmal drawings for both works 

le lulmii able oil paintings, and they were deposited 
Ml Ihe Bibliotlio(]ue Koyale Cassas was invested with 
s. \(Mal ordeis of knighthood, and died in 1827. 

CASSATION, a term used in the courts on the 
continent of Eunifie It is derived from the middle 
ages, and signifies the annulling of any act or deci- 
sion, if the forms jirescnbed by law' have been ne- 
glected, or if anything is contained in it oontrary to 
law 

CASSATION, C'oi’KT op (Cour de OasMtion), one 
of the most important institutions of modem France, 
w'hich gives to the whole jurisdiction of that country 
coherency and unifoniiity, without endangering the 
necessary inde]>endence of tho courts It wse est*b- 
hshed by the first national assembly, and has been 
[(reserved, in ever^ essentia] resf^ect, under all the 
changes of tbe re\'olution and restoration. It bee 
been maintained even in those distnots which, bv 
their union with France, became subjected to Fn^h 
laws, but by the Peace of ]*ans again became part of 
the I*ru8Bian monarchy In France, as early as the 
reign of Louis IX (1226-70), [letitions were pre- 
sented to the king by appellants from the deoincme 
of tbe courts In later tunes ap[>ealB to the parlia- 
ments, as the bighest courts of toe kingdom, oame 
into use, and their decisions were not liable to be eet 
aside by the ordinary forms of law Yet the partiee 
were allowed to dispute even these dedeions if they 
were founded upon errors of fact, or violated nndle- 
puted pnnciples of law , and by an ordinance of 1S02 
It was provided that the parties should be^owed 
royal letters for the defence of their rights again, A 
tbe decisions of the supreme courts {iMrti de grdee 
de dire centre let arr^), which should ba issnad 
from toe chancery (by the chan cel l o r gf Fraaoe). 
The case was then sent back to the paiiiamttt for 
farther investigation, but was eiamfned and &dded 
in tbe presence of the king himself, or of a medal 
commiasioner An abuse, however, crept In of 
transferring these cease to the royal eoun^ whara 
they were decided by offioars fsaH^ meMne dee re- 
giiAes. These letters received tbe name of UUrte de 
propotiUon dtrrew, and daring the dvU rtnmmnrtnM 
at the end of the fourteenth osntnij began to be 
more frequently p r eae n ted to tha oomidl, wUoh, as 
soon as one party oosnplainad af tha partlalttj of the 
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pM-Hmwnti, tnnafttxred the ca«e to its own bar, and 
obatruoted the ooune of justice by lettres d 6tcU (sus- 
peoBiotts of the process, on the pretext of the ab- 
eeooe of one of the parties in the service of the king) 
Under the Chancellor Poyet (1538-42), this abuse 
reached ita highest pitch ; but the ChancellorB Oli- 
vier (1646-51) and Hfipital (1660-68), the two 
great reformers of French jurisprudence, limited the 
nae of these lettres, till, by the ordinance of Bloia 
( 1676 ), all the pro\^sl()ns against the decisions of 
the parliaments were reduced to these three — the 
proposition derreur, for an error of fact, lequHe 
cii'tle, to restore the parties to their former con- 
dition on account of the fraud of one of the 
parties, or the mistakes of the attorney , and cas- 
sation (petition for abrogation), for violation of 
forms or settled principles of law By the famous 
order of procedure of 1667 the first of these provisions 
was abolished, but the provmce of the requite civile 
and cassation was enlarged and more precisely de- 
fined The former was always brought before the 
court itself and decided there, the latter before the 
council For this purpose, m the conscil pnU, or 
cons des parties, a particular committee w'as formed, 
consisting of the chancellor, the four secretanes of 
state (ministers of the departments), the council of 
state, and all the mattres des ? equates (in 1 789 sev ent\ - 
eight in number) The decisions of this committcf 
were too much mfluenced by the wiU of the long and 
the ministers, and by various other circumstances, s* * 
that they did not enjoy groat respect, though the\ 
often exposed acts of groat injustice on the part of 
the parliament and other high courts It was theic- 
fore abolished in the hret national assembly , and it‘< 
place supplied by an mdependent court — the tribunal 
of cassation (decrees of Nov 27 and Dec 1, 1790), 
which was retained in all the constitutions and re- 
ceived under the imperial government (18U4) the 
name Court of Cassation, w'hich it still retains It 
consisted, accordmg to the organization of 1800, of 
forty-eight memliers, chosen from the senate, on tli< 
nomination of th consuls, who elected their own 
president from among themselves The appointment 
of president was afterwards -vested m the emj*er<»r 
In the Charte Constitutionelle of 1814 the number of 
members of the Court of C’assation w^as fixed at forty - 
nine, at which it still remains The inembers are 
appointed for life by the president of the republic, and 
consist of a first president, three presidents of sections, 
and forty-five councillors, besitles certain hoiioran 
members The minister of justice, or keeper of tb< 
seals {garde des sceauz) has the nght of jiresiding on 
certain occasions This court ue\ er decides on the mam 
question at issue, but on the competency of the other 
courts, and on petitions to have their decisions 
reviewed or annulled, and assigns the question to 
another court, if a decision is to be set aside for an 
evident violation of the forms or the principles of the 
law. For this purpose it is divided into three sec- 
tions or chamb^. — the chambre des requites, W'hich 
decides on the admissibihty of the petitions in civil 
cases; the chamhre de cassation civile, and the 
ekambre de cassation cnminelle After a decision 
has been reversed, if a second court decides the same 
case in the same way, and an appeal is entered agam, 
the oouit of cassation must either request an auwen- 
tio explanation of the law from the government, or at 
least all the three 'lections must unite, to pronounce 
a second reversal or cassation ; and if a third deci- 
sion is the same as the preceding, the court before 
which the case is aigain brought must submit to the 
doctrine of the court of cassation on the point of law 
In dispute. Tills system, which dates from April 2, 
1887, dvss great authority to this oourt in matters 
of juxuprudenoe. Acowding to the law in force 


before 1837, the court before which a case was brought 
for decision a third time was not required to adopt 
the views of the court of cassation, but after the 
third decision there was no further appeal The 
government, however, in that case gave an authentic 
interpretation of the law if there was any occasion 
for so domg Until the end of 1852 there was a 
similar court of cassation for the Prussian provmce 
of the Rhino, but m 1858 its jurisdiction was trans- 
ferred to the supreme Prussian tribunal sitting at 
Berhn The sentences of the court of cassation ore 
not onlv recorded m the journals of the courts, the 
decisions of which are reversed, but published hke- 
w'lse m an oliicial bulletin, by which consi'^tency and 
uniformity are preserved The tribunal of cassation 
has enjoyed from its commencement the respect and 
confidence of France, and numbeied among its mem 
bers several of the most distingiii'ihed lawyers, as 
the president Henrion de Fansev, the councillorM 
Chabot, Merlin, and Cairiot 
CASSAVA, or Manioc Tlic* cassava or manioc 
(Jatropha mamhot) is a ksoiitb AiiK^ncan shrub, about 
R feet in height, with broad, sliming, and somewhat 
hand-shaped leaves, and heautifiil wdiite ann rose 
(olourod flowers, belonging to the q^tural order 
I'liphorhiacete, suh-order ( 'rotonea It is a reinaik- 
able circumstance that the roots of the cassava, if 
eaten raw, are a fatal poison both to man and beast, 
and that, when prcpaied hv he.it, they yield a safe 
and valuable food, on vv'hich, indeed, mam both of 
the Indian and Furojieaii inhabitants of Soutli 
America almost vvliolh subsist The roots are the 
only edible jiarts of the plant These are ^chite, soft, 
and fannaceouB, fiom 1 to 2 feet m length, and 5 or 
t» inches m circumfcjence They are dug out of the 
e'lrtli, washed, stripped of their nnd, and ground to 
a ]»ulp The jmee, or poisonous jiart, is carefullv 
pressed out, and wlien boiled becomes tlie delicious 
sauce called cassanpc, so much esteemed by epicures 
(’areful examination of the juice seems to show that 
the poisonous action is due to prussic acid The flour 
that remains aftei pressure is formed into thin, round 
takes, and baked To a European accustomed to eat 
bread, these, though sweetish and not unpalatable, 
have an insipid taste If plated in close vessels, and 
jireserved from the attacks of insects, cassava brca^l 
may be kejit for several months without mjur} 
With the natives oi South America it is not unusual 
to throw a great number of cakes of cassava together 
to heat, after w^hich they soak them m water, which 
causes a rapid fermentation to take place, and from 
the iKjuor thus ohtwned they make a very sharp and 
disagreeable, but intoxicatmg beverage, which will 
not keep longer than twenty -four hours without 
spoiling From the pure flour of cassava is formed 
the substance called tapioi a, which is fi-equently used 
for jelly, puddings, and other culinary purposes 
This IS separated from the fibrous parts of the roots 
by talcmg a small quantity of the pulp after the juice 
IS extracted and workmg it m the hand till a thick, 
white cream appears on the surface This, being 
scraped o£f and washed in water, gradually subeidea 
to the bottom. After the water is pour^ off the 
remaining moisture is dissipated by a slow fire, the 
substance being constantly stirred, until at length it 
forms mto grams about the size of sago. These 
become hard by keeping, and are the purest uid most 
wholesome part of the cassava. The roots of another 
species of shrub, called noect cassava, the juice 
of which is not poisonous, are usually eaten with 
butter, after being roasted in hot ashes. They have 
mnch the flavour of chestnuts, and are an agreeable 
and nutritive food. 

CASSEL (ancient CasteUum Menapiorttm), a town, 
France, department of Nord, on an iscLkted ooidoal UD 
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in the centre of a Iwge and fertile plain, 28 miles 
north-west of Lille. It existed in the time of Julius 
CfiBsar, and at an early period was surrounded by 
fortiti cations, of which only vestiges now remain. 
Mount Cassel, on which the town stands, commands 
a most extensive view, and was one of the principal 
stations in the French trigonometrical survey The 
Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. of Eng- 
land, was defeated here by the Duke of Oilcans in 
1677 It was ceded to France by the Treaty of 
Nijmegen in 1678 Pop (1896), 3562 

CASSEL, or Kas'sEL, formerly the residence of 
the Elector of Hease-Cassel, and now the chief town 
in the Prussian priivince of Hessen-Nassau, lies on 
the Fulda, 91 miles N N E of Frankfoi t-on-the Mam 
It It. divided into the Altstadt, or Old Town, the 
Obei Neustadt, or UpjKT New Town; the Unter 
Neiihtadt, oi Lowei New' Town; and the new West 
t,|narter, all but the third being on the left bank of 
tiie river Ca^stl has several fine squares, or open 
areas, on the principal of which, the FriednchspUtz, 
stands the electoral palace, an indiffeient structure, 
and ne\t to it the museum, a handsome building, 
containing a libiary of 170,000 vols and many 
valuahle MSS At one end of this area is a 
haiidbome trnimphal aich and war monument over- 
looking the Ikilda. \ alley, m which la the Karlsaue, 
finel\ laid out, and forming a favourite piomenade 
Oi tins side of the cit\ are also the building for 
tin courts and gi»\crnnient ofhces, the Bellevue 
palat'e containing the academy of arts, and the 
iiundsome picture-gallery containing some hue ex- 
amjjlcs of the old rnasters, especiallv the Flemish 
and Dutch The other more noticealde public ar» a.s 
are the Konigsjilat/, in the form of a circle, the 
Friedrich Williolmsplatz, with an ornamental foun- 
tain, the Standeplatz, a broad tite planted avenue, 
&c The most mttewdrthy church is the Piotestaut 
church of St Martin, with a nave of the fourteenth 
and a choir of the fifteenth century An observatory 
IB likew'ise situated here Cassel has iron-fouudnts 
and machine-shops, works for railway -carnages, 
rnatheniatioal instruments, pianos, gloves, jute works, 
&.C In the vicinity is Wilhelnishohe, the ex-elector’s 
fluminer palace, the temporary residence of Napoleon 
III after Sedan Pop (1 895), 81,762 

CASSIA, a genus of leguminous plants, of the 
tribe Cajsalpmede, inhabiting the tropical parts of 
the world, consisting of trees, shrubs, or herbs, the 
leaflets of several species of which constitute the 
well-known drug called senna. That imported from 
Alexandria is obtained from C acutifulia and C 
obovata. C Fistul<i is found wild in India Its 
legumes contain a quantity of thick pulp, which is a 
mild laxative, and enters into the composition of the 
confection of cassia and the confection of senna. The 
leaves and flowers are also purgative The bark and 
roots of several of the Indian species are much used 
in medicine. Coma hark is a common name for the 
hark of an entirely different plant, Cxnnamomum 
Caaaxa, belonging to the laurel family It is much 
imported into Europe, mostly from China, and is 
alao called Catna Itynea Its flavour somewhat re- 
sembles that of cinnamon, and as it is cheaper it is 
often substituted for it, but more particularly for the 
preparation of what is called oil of cinnamon. The 
CMsLa of the Bible was probably cassia bark. Castia 
which are similar in flavour, are the unripened 
fruits of th j^ tree. 

CASSIANUS, otherwise called Joanncb Mab- 
snjKKBis uid JoAKNKS Ebkmita, an early theolo- 
writer and zealous advocate of the monastic 
system, who flourished in the early part of the fifth 
osntnrr, but so little Is known of the time and place 
of bis birth that it is still donbtfnl whether he wae a 


Scythian, Greek, or Roman. It is certain, however, 
that he travelled extensively in the East, and was 
long a pupil and deacon of Ohrysoatom. When the 
latter, through the intrigues of his emponents, was 
removed from the episcopal chair, Oassianus was 
sent With Germanus to Rome to present a memorial 
from the clergy who adhered to Chrysostom. Here 
he became personally acquainted with Pelagias. 
About 415 he went to Marseilles, where he continued 
a course of restless activity as a presbyter till his 
death, which took place some time between 430 and 
450 He founded two monasteries on the principles 
laid down by him in his works De Institutls Oosnobi- 
orum and Collationes Patrum Soetioorum (that is, 
Conferences of the Monks in the Desert of Sketis). 
Hie views advanced in these works, and still more 
the stiong leaning which he showed to the dogmas 
of Pelagius, involved him in a controversy with 
Augustine He ultimately modified his opinions so 
far as to adopt the system to which theivlogians have 
given the name of Semi-pelagianisni, holding that 
man, since the fall, is not absolutely incapable of 
good, but, on tlie contrary , lioth derives from nature 
the seeds of virtue, and is able of himself to commence 
their primary develojunent, though he requires the 
aid of divine grate to bring them to maturity. 
I'hese views found great favour with 1)96 monks of 
France, and long ujiiintaiiied their gronod in opposi- 
tion to th< > ffortsof Augustine and his friend Prosper 
of Aquitunia He was canonized, his festival day 
being duly 2.'ith The best edition of the works of 
C’ussiaiius is that of Frankfort (1722, fol ) 

CASSLCl^S, an Aineriean genus of insessorial 
birds, the Cassieans, of the faiiiilv Icteridee (Ameri- 
can Orioles), allied to the starlings, remarkable for 
the ingenuity with which they weave their nests. 
C enstatus, soiuetinies called the crested oriole, a 
South American bird, ('(tnstructs a pouch shajied 
nest of the len:.;th of 30 iru lies 

CASSINI, d name famous in the history of astro- 
nomy and geography for three generations. 

1 Giovanni Domenico, born Juno 8, 1626, at 
Pennaldo, near Nice, studied at Genoa with the 
Jesuits Chance turned his attention to astronomy, 
in which ho made such rapid progress that In 1650 
thesenateof Bologna bestowed on bun the first profes- 
sorship of astronomy at the university. A meridian 
had been drawn by Igiiatio Dante (1675) in the 
church of St Petronia m that city In 1658 Cassini 
conceived the idea of extending and correcting it In 
two years he completed this dithcuJt task, the first- 
fruits of which were more correct tables of the sun, 
a more precise determination of its parallax, and an 
excellent table of refractions By an observation at 
Cittk della Piave he discovered the shadows oast by 
the satellites of Jupiter on the disk of that planet 
when they are between it and the sun. By means 
of these he corrected his theory of the motion of the 
satellites, and determined the period of Jupiter's 
revolution In 1668 he published his ^hsii»eridss 
of the Satellites of Jupiter In 1673 Colbert pir- 
vailed on him to settle in France He disooven^d 
four new satellites of Saturn and the zodiacal lights 
proved that the axis of the moon is not perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptic, and showed the ^nses 
of her libratinn. The laws of this motion, wbiofa be 
determined with much accuracy, are one of bis finest 
discoveries. Healso wrote observations on the Indian 
calendar. The meridian commenced by Picard and 
Lahire was continned by Oasaini in 1700 to the 
extreme limits of Roussillon, snd when messured 
100 yean later showed a difference of only 21 toises 
(about 134 feet). He died Be^ 14, 1712, having lost 
bis sight some yesurs before. His O^ra Artronomlea 
was published at Rome in 166fi 
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Ut 

SL Jaoquss, son of the preceding, born at Paris in 1 XII. >b a collection of his official letters or state- 
1677 , was admitted into the Academy of Sciences in | papers written while he was secretar}^ under four 
1694 , After several essays on subjects in natural | G<ithic rulers The text has been published in the 
philosophy, Ac., he completed his great work on the | Monumeuta GennaniBE HistoriCEL He likewise 
inclinations of the orbits of Saturn’s satellites and I composed De Rebus Gestis Gothorum (a History of 
ring. His labours to determine the figure of the the Goths), of which we have an epitome by Jor- 
earth are well known The first measurement of nandes, and several theological works of little im- 
1718 made the dtgrees of the meridian shorter to- poitance Aiiothei of his woiks is a meagre chronicle 
wioxIb the north tlian tow-ards the south, whence it iianating the history of the woild down to a.d 5ip 
was concluded that tlietarth w as an oblong spheroid. I His collected works were published by D, Garet at 
Cassini continued tiie ineasurement, and maintained Rouen in 1G79, and this edition was reprinted at 
this opinion in his woik De la Grandeui et de la Venice in 1729 Dr Thomas Hodgkin has published 
Figure de la Terre (P.iris, 1720) In order to settle a condensed English translation of his Letters with 
the question tlie Aeademy was commissioned in 1733 a valuable introduction See also the same writer's 
to measure the whole length of France from Brest Italy and hei Iinaders 

to Strasburg CaBsini directed this undertaking, but CASSIOPEIA, or CAbislEi'KIA, in Greek myth- 
w as led into some errors by the defective instiumentM oh>g\, daughter of Arahns and w'lfe of C’epheus to 
of former observers He died in 1756 at Thury, in ' whom she bore Andromeda She dared to compare 
the department of Oise The astronomical tables j her daughter’s beantv to that of the Nereids, who, 
which he compiled were published at Pans in 1740 enraged thereat, b'-sought Poseidon for vengeance 

3 CABarNI DE ThiiR\, CliKAR Franqois, son of the The god, in compliance with the request of the 

pieceding, born at Thuiy in 1714, memlier of the water-nymphs, laid waste the doniinioufe of Cephens 
Academy from his twenty-second yeai, director of by means of a deluge and a dieadful sea-monster 
the observatory in 1756 He undertook a geometrical Sec Andromeda — In astronomv Cassiopeia is a con- 
survey of the whole of France When the suppoit spicnous constellation in the noitlicin heinispheit , 
of the government was withdrawn in 1750, Cassini situated next to C’epheus In 1572 a new' and bnl- 
formed a society for advancing the reijuisite sums, liant star appeared m it, which, however, aftei .i 
which were to be repaid by the sale of the iiiajis short time, gradually dimiiiibhecl, and at last disaj; 
constructed from the survey. The work was almost jieaied entirely 'J'he constellation Cassiopeia ton- 
entirely finished when he died in 1784 tains fifty-five stars, five of winch, arranged in the 

4 Cassini, Jacques DominiquI', Count HE Thurt, form of a W, uu of the third ni;i”iiitude 

son of the preceding, born at Pans, 1747, was director CASSIQUIART, or Cah.srjl i VRE, a deep rapid 
of the observatory and member of the Academv, and I river of Smith Ameiica, in Venezuela, hr.^K'hing olf 
was a statesman of ability as well as a mathema- from tli<. Ciinoco, and forming a watei- way by whicli 
tician In 1789 he completed the topographu al work | that river has navigable communiCHtion with the 
which was begun by his father, and which m itb | Rio Ncgio It leaves the Oiinoco in lat 3° 10' N , 
complete state consists of 18U bheets The Atlas I Ion (>t> 20' w , about 20 mileb w of Esmeralda, and. 
National was a reduction of it on a scale of one-third j after a s \\ course of 128 miles, falls into the Rio 
Cassini was arrested by order of the revolutionary i Negro near San Carlos, in lat 2'’5'n , Ion G7'’40'vv 
tribunal. He escaped with life, but lost the copper- j It ih estimated to carry off about a third of the water 
plates of the Carte de France, which had cost 5()0,h00 of the Orinoco, being a h until ed yards liroad where 
francs Napoleon made him a count of the emjure it leaves that river, and about GUO yards at its 
He died in 1845 — His son, Alexandre Hinki junction with the Rio Negro By means of this 
Gabriel, Comte de Cxsbini, born 1784, died 1832, river, the Rio Negro, the Amazon and its tributaries, 
was a lawyer who gained some fame as a botantist it is piacticable to sail from the interior of Brazil to 
CASSINO, a game at oaids in which four are the mouth of the Orinoco 
dealt to each player, four being also placed on the CASSITE RIDES, a name derived from the Greek 
board The object is to take as many cauls as lasi>itcros, tin and anciently applied, but with no 
possible by making combinations Thus a ten in the uniformity or precision, to the tin district of Coin- 
player’s hand will take a ten from the board, or anv wall, to the Scilly Isles, or to small islands off the 
number of cards which can be made to combine into north-west coast of Spam 

tens. The greatest number of cards letkons thr< e (’ASSTUS, the name of an ancient Roman family, 
points, and of spades, one, the ten of diamonds, two, originally patrician, but afterw'ards plebeian Of the 
the two of spades, one, and each of the aces, one jiatncian branch the only famous name is that of 
CASSIODORUS, or Cabsiodoriub, Magnus iSpunus Cassius Viscellinus, who proposed the first 
Aurelius, a learned Roman, lived at the time of agian.in law, and in consequence lost his life. He 
the dominion of the Ostrogoths, and contributed to had been thnee consul, and had taken an active part 
the promotion and preservation of learning He w'as in the wars against the last Tarquins, but when he 
born at Squillace (ScylEtcHium) in the latter half of began to insist on an equal partition of the conquered 
the fifth century a d , filled several public offices iii lands he drew upon himself he hostility of the 
Rome, and became chief minister of the Ostrogoth patricians They accordingly charged him with 
king Theodonc, but in 524 voluntarily retired from treason, and he was condemned and beheaded An- 
the court. Recalled after the death of Tlieodoric, he other account is that he was accused and sentenced 
resumed his former office, which he held until the to death by his own father 

downfall of the Ostrogoths was inevitable, when he CASSIUS, Andreas, a physician who fiounshed 
again withdrew to his native province (about 540), during the seventeenth century. He graduated at 
where he founded a monastery Here he lived till Leyden in 1632, was physician to the Duke of 
his death, which took place probably about 575 or Holstein and Bishop of LUbeck, and died at Ham- 
580, when he was 100 years old. He made the burg in 1673. His name is best known in connection 
monks of his convent copy the manuscripts of the with a purple colour obtained from gold, which wa« 
ancient authors, and his book De Artibus ao Die- briefly described in a treatise published by his son 
ciplinis Liberalium Literarum, in which he treated in 1685 See Purple op Cassius. 
of the trivtum and quadnvtum, and inserted extracts CASSIUS LONGINUS, Caiub, the friend of 
from the ancient classic literature, was of much value Brutus, was the quaestor of Crassua, and preserved 
in the middle ages, HbVanarum Epistolamm Libri the few troops of that general who escaped from the 
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bloody battle with the Parthians. With these he de- 
fended Syria against the Parthians till the arrival of 
Bibulus In the famous civil war that broke out 
between Pompey and Caesar he espoused the cause of 
the former, and, as commander of his naval forces, 
rendered him important services. When Caesar, after 
the victory of Pharsalia, w'as in pursuit of Pompey, 
lie advanced with a few vessels, while crossing the 
lltillLspont, against a fleet of seventy sail com- 
manded by Cassius, and called upon him to surrender 
The latter, astonished by his darini; courage, sur- 
rendered at his summons Cmsar pardoned him, and 
afterwards bestowed various liouours on him ; but 
< ’iissius, who liad always cherished feelings of bitter 
liatrtd towanb ( joined in the conspiracy against 
bun, and, with tin. aid of several fi'llow-conspnators, 
a'^sasswiated him, B C 44 lie then, together with 
Brutus, raised an army to maintain the caut-e of their 
fill lion Thev were met b\ Uclavianus and Antonv, 
uhii professed thenis-dves the aveiig-Ts of Cinsai, at 
J’hilippi The w’lng which Cassiua corninandi'd being 
(Uftated, be iinayiin d that all was lost, and killecl 
ijiiiihelf, B (’ 42 Sei Bul’TUs and C ksar 

( ASSl VELLA L' NFS (in SliaKspere’s Cvnihe- 
line, Fahhibllan), a noble and warlil'.e British chief 
i| the Catuv ellaiini, who, when Cicsar invaded 
lliitain in rj4 B C , held swa) (u’er several triht s living 
lo the N of the 'I’luinies, and led the resistance to the 
'ulvaiK f of the Uoinan general Having advanced 
'o tl t Tliaines, Ctesar found the Biitoiis under Cas- 
siv< Ihiunus posted on the north bank of tin river 
prepared to dispute his passage ] 1 < ciossed, how- 
1 vt r, without much ditlu idtv, but the British chario 
teers pi i^istenlly harassed his line of niaich Tin 
'I 1 iiiobantes, a tribe of Essex and Middlesex, soon 
M'lit 111 their subnn-isioii to (.\esar, and as their ex- 
ample was follow'ed b\ others, Cassivellaunus found 
liinistlf unable to oppose resistance to the Jlonians 
Ills stioiighold, which contained manv cattle, was 
c,’.ptun.d 1 )\ Ciesar, and an attempt made to storm 
( '.esar’s naval camp proving unsuce* saful, Cassivel- 
laiirius sued foi peace, gave hostages, and promised 
an annual tiibute 

OASSOf’K, a name foimerlv applied to a long 
loose gow'ii worn ovei the other garments, m vvhicli 
s use the word is found m Sliakspere It is now 
a]iplied to a tight htting coat worn under the gi»w'ii 
or surplice bv tlie ehrgy The cassnek is generally 
black, but in the Church of Rome only the ordinary 
jiriests wear black cassia’ks, those of bishops being 
pniple, of cardinals siarlet, and that of the pope 
white 

CASSOWARY {Casuarida), a family of birds 
placed by modem systematic w-nters among the 
Brevipennes, Cursores, or Ratitae (Huxley), their 
affinities being greatest to the ostrich, rhea, &.c , 
among living, the inoa and others among extinct, 
birds The shortness of their wings totally unfitH 
them for flying, and it wmuld seem impossible for 
nature to have furnished muscular power sufficient 
to move wings large enough to sustain their great 
weight in the air As in others of this group, the 
pectoral or wing muscles are comparatively slight 
and weak — the breast-bone having no keel by which, 
as in other birds, the surface for the attachment of 
muscles is increased — while those of their posterior 
limbs are very robust and powerful The wings of 
the ostrich are of some assistance to it in running, 
hut those of the cassowary are too short even to be 
of service m this way. Indeed its whole plumage is 
80 poorly supplied with feathers as to resemble, at 
^ittle distance, a coat of coarse or hanging hair 
The cassow'aries have three toes, all provided with 
nails. The cassowaries are commonly divided into 
two genera — Ca^uaritu and Drometus, the former, or 


cassowaries proper, having a long compressed biU, a 
bony crest or helmet on the head, and stiff feather- 
less quills on the wings; the latter having a broader 
and shorter bill, feathers on the head, and no rudi- 
ment of the wiug visible externally, ^veral species 
of both genera are known, and of these one of the 
most familiar is the yaleated or hdmeted cassowary 
<'f Ceram {C yaleatus)^ which has a laterally oom- 
picssed beak, the head surmounted by an osaeoas 
jiroiniiience, covered with a sort of horny helmet; 
the hkiu of the head and superior part of the neok 
iH naked, of a deep-blue and fiery-red tint, with 
pendent caruncleh (»r w'attle-^ Tliere are some naked 
rigid ([mils 1)11 the wings, which are used as weapons 
of defence Tlie inner toe-nail is the largest of all. 
^riie oHtndi IS the only bird which surpawjes the 
cissovvary in •-i/t and strength From the form of 
iF h( ad and liright ey^es the cassowary is of a fierce 
and thieatenirig aspei't ^'his, however, is not a true 
indication of its ch iractcr, uhioh is rather timorous 
and Biiy It la almut \ fer t long from the tip of the 
hill to the extremity of tl>e longest claw The head 
I and neck together nieasuie IS inches, and the largest 
' toe, luclndmg tlie claw, in [> inches long The edaw 
I of tht inner toe is 3^ inches long All the feathers 
of the c ns),()\vary are of the same kind, h' ing entirely 
dt signed for coverinii, and Lxteinally are ill one 
colour They gencrallv grow double, ha\ Ing two long 
shafts growing out of a short on« attached to the 
skin In this genus tin second or tijtcrshaft is as long 
I as tin first 'I'ht doubk feathers are all of unequal 
j length, some on the rump In mg 12 or 1 1 inches long, 

I while others are only 3 Tin stein or shaft is flat, 

I Khiiiing, blai k, and knotted below, having a board 
arisijig fiom ( a(.h Icnot 'I'lie beards at the ends of 
the laige feathers are perf(‘cLly black, and towards 
tlie root of a tawnv grav 'J'he feathers on the head 
and ne<’k am so shoit and scattered that the skin 
ajipears naked, excejit towards tin- hind part of the 
bead, wluie thev arc somewhat loiigtr The wings 
v\ ithout the feathers art not moie than 3 inches long. 
'I'lie rigid ([uills or [nicklcs already nientioued are 
five, the longest is 11 niches in length, andaquarter 
of an inch thick at tin bas(j The hdiiiut is black in 
front and yellow Ijchind The eye is of a bright- 
' vtllovv, and more than 1 inch in diameter. The 
I anatomv of the cassowary differs very materially 
! from that of the ostrich, which it resembles so much 
111 general ajrpearance The intestirif^H are short and 
tlie arrnin small, there is no stomach intermediate 
I to the (rop and giz/ard, and the rlftara is not larger, 

I in [iroportion, than that of other birds. It feeds on 
' fruits, eg)^” birds, &c , and inliabits forest districta 
As might he inferred from its structure, the (casso- 
wary IS a swift runner, and its nuKle of progression, 
i being unaided by vvings, is as peculiar as it is effi- 
cient In running, the cassowary appears to strike 
out powerfully with one leg, so as to project its body 
violently forward with a bounding motion, far sor- 
passing the speed of a horse It also kicks viblently 
when, in a state of captivity, it is provoked to anger 
and can inflict a very severe blow. The eggs of the 
galeated cassowary are green, and are neither so 
round nor so large as those of the ostrich. The shell 
is marked by numerous little deep-green tubercles. 
The largest of tlieir eggs measure about 15 incliee in 
length and 12 round Other species of this genus 
are C austraiix, the Australian caasr)wary, infaalnting 
Northern Australia, and resembling the bird above 
described, C beecani and C. bicarttnoulatuM of the 
Aru Islands, C uniappendteuUUut of New Guinea 
and Salwatti, C papuantu of Northern New Guinea, 
C. BenncUi of New Britain. (See PI. V., figs. 4, 5, 
6, at Ornithologt ) 

The or New Holland tcMtnoary (Dromcenu 
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novie J^oUandicBy Gray), diflFers from the helmeted caa- 
Bovary by being much larger, and standing higher on 
ItB legs, being 7 feet 2 incJiea in length Ibe head is 
destitute of the helmet, and feathered throughout, 
except around the ear The plumage is thicker, and 
the webs of the feathers more perfect. It has neither 
caruncles to the nock nor prickles on the wings 
The naila of the toes are nearly equal The legs are 
■tout, similar to those of the galeated species, but 
jagged or dentated along the whole of their back 
art. The emeu is swifter in runnmg than the 
eetest gray-hound. It has not yet been found any- 
where but in Australia The flesh has a considei- 
able resemblance to beef The young of the New 
Holland CJissowary are striped with wlute and browm 

CAST, m the hne arts, is an impression taken by ■ 
means of wax or plaster of Paris from a statue, 
bust, bass-relief, or any other model, animate or 
inanimate In taking a cast from a li\ing person’s 
face, it is necessary, first, to anoint the eye-biows 
and eye-lashes, and any hairs about the cheeks and 
temples, wnth a little sweet-oil , then to insert tivo 
tubes (oiled also) of pasteboard mto the nostrils, so 
that breathing may be performed through them, a 
handkerchief is then to be tied loosely o\er the face, 
and the head sloped backwards m an elboiv chair oi 
sofa Powdered and calcined plaster of Pans is then 
mixed with spring w'ater to the consistence of cieain, 
and poured in between the face and handkerchief to 
the depth of half an inch On becoming fixed or 
hard, it is removed and left to dry When dried 
thoroughly it is well soaked with hiiseed-oil, and an 
impression may then be taken from it, in phuster of 
Pans or soft clay, the hollow cast being first split 
longitudinally down the nose, so that the object cast 
may be more easily removed See Modkl and 
Sculpt cjRE 

It ought to be observed that all models should be 
divided into several pieces or joints, thus, in that 
covering any round body, one side must be coven d 
first with the plaster, and the sides pared with a 
kmfe, and smeared wntli clay and w'ater, thei» the re- 
maining pait of the object covered with plaster, and 
a joint w'lll thus be formed between the two parts, 
for, wherever the mixture of clav and water has been 
applied w'ltb a hair lirush, the cast will not adhere, 
and therefore will be easily separated ^vlth the blunt 
edge of a knife It is usual also to make small pits 
or depressions of the size of small buttons, on the 
edges of the joints of moulds, so that they may lock 
together well when added, and thus fit closely 

Plaster casts are vanushed by a mixture of soap 
and white wax m boiling water A quarter of an 
ounce of soap is dissolved in a pint of w’ater, and an 
equal quantity of wax afterw’ards incorporated The 
cast ia dipped in this liquid, and after drymg a week 
ia polished by nibbing with soft linen. The surface 
produced in this manner approaches to the polish of 
marble. When plaster casts are to be exposed to 
the weather, their durabibty is greatly increased by 
saturating them with linseed- oil, with which wax or 
rosin may be combined When mtended to resemble 
bronze, a soap is used made of linseed-oil and sods^ 
coloured by tne sulphates of copper and iron W^alls 
and ceiling are rendered water-proof in the same 
way. 

CAST, or Cabtino-line, a gut line used m angling, 
from 2 to 4 yards in length, having artificial flies 
attached to it at intervals of about 2 feet. 

GASTAGNO, Amdbjea del, an eminent pointer, 
was bom at the village of Castagno, in Tusoany, 
about the end of the fourteenth or beginning of the 
fifteenth oentury Being early deprived of hia parents, 
who were extremely poor, he was employed by hk 
uncle to tend cattle in the fields, and in that situa- 


tion, by his surprising and untutored eesays in the 
art, attracted the notice of Bemardetto de* Medici, 
who placed him under the tiution of one of the best 
masters Florence then afforded. At first he pamted 
only m distemper and fresco, and was m high repute 
when Domemco Venetlano visited Florence, who had 
learned from Antonello da Messma the new method 
of pamting in oil and varnish, till then unknown in 
Tuscany The splendour of this mode of colouring 
was much admired, and by a pretended friendship 
for Domenico, Castagno obtained his secret , but not 
8ati.sfied with this he desired to be the sole possessor, 
and determmed to murder his fnend and benefactor 
Thi.s be effected without any suspicion, and contmued 
to practise his ill-acquired art vitli great success 
The real author of this atiocious act was never dis- 
co\erod until Audiea made a full confession of his 
guilt shortly befort his death, which happened about 
1480 The best of his leiiiaining works are at Flor- 
ence, m the church of St I^ucia de Magiiuoli, and in 
the monastery l>tgb Angcli I’be latter contains a 
eniciliMon b\ him paiiitt d on a wall 

t'AS'rAUA, a celebrated fountain in Greece, the 
sacred sjiniig of the Dcl])hic oracle, at which all the 
pilgrmifl to Apollo's sliime w'ere oldiged to puufy 
theinseheh It issues fiom a fissure betw'een tw'o 
peaked cliffs, which form tlie suinmit of a senm ircu- 
lor lange of rocks, ancicntU called the Phsedriadc-'s 
Tliese immediately adjoin Mount ParnassuB, and use 
to the height of 2U<M) feet 'J’he CVstalian spring was 
said to imi»art poetic mspiiation to those w'ho diank 
of it, but it w'as only latteily b\ the ,lloman jxiets 
that It was limited uitli this attiibute It ib now 
called the Pountam of St John, from a small chapel 
dedicated to St John w'hich stands near its source 
(.ASTAINIPI^L See Kahtami'M 
CAS'I’ANllTS, small w^ooden rattles, made m the 
sha’pe of two bowds or cuj)s, fatted together and tied 
by a string, and then fastened to the thumbs The 
I fingers being rajadly stiuck u}>on them, a tremulous 
sound IS produced, w hich marlcs exac tly tbje measure of 
the dance Something similar to this W'ae the ki utalon 
of the ancients, who also made use of small cymbal- 
111 their dances and festivals in honour of Bacchus 
It is jirobable, how'ever, that they had their origin m 
the East, and were brought by the Moors mto Spam 
Here, too, they received their name castahuelaSy from 
I being commonly made of the wood of the chestnut 
{castaho), or fiom their colour They are still in use 
in Spam, and here and there in the south of France 
Tlie charm of variety has also jirocured for them a 
place m ballets and operas, as, for example, in .lohn 
of Pans 

' OAHI’E, a social class whose burdens and privi- 
leges are hereditary Tlie word is from the Portu- 
guese cas^a, race, and was applied by the Portuguese, 
who Itecaine familial with Hindustan, to the classes 
in India whose occupations, privileges, and duties are 
I hereditary. This term has been sometimes applied 
j to the hereditary classes in Europe, and we speak of 
the spirit or the jirerogatives and usurpations of a 
, caste, to express particularly that pecuhai constitu- 
tion of society winch makes distinction dependent 
' on the accidents of birth or fortune The division 
into castes, where it appears in its most typical form, 
comes to us from a jperiod to whioh the light of history 
doee not extend , hence its origin cannot be clearly 
traced but it is highly probable that wherever it 
exists it was originally grounded on a difference of de- 
scent and in modes of living, and that the separate 
castes were originally separate races of people. This 
I institution has been found among many nations. Ac- 
I cording to the accounts collected by Olavigero, some 
traces of it were apparent among the Peruvians and 
I Mexicans; but it pre vails principi^y in the East whor» 
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It has existed from the earliest times, and has become 
blended with the political condition of the people. 
The division into castes was entirely interwoven in 
the whole fabric of civil society, in ancient Eg>pt 
and India In Egypt this division was perfected as 
a jiolitical institution in the flourishing period of the 
PharEwhs, and the lines of separation which had 
been dia\Mi in eailier times by a difference of descent 
and difJerent modes of living were then rendered 
still more distinct The number of castes in that 
(jiuiitry IS variously stated by Herodotus, Plato, 
])iod(»rus, and Strabo The institution of caste, how- 
ever, IS best known to us as it exists in Hindustan, 
where it is well known to have existed since perhnps 
htteen liundrcd or two thousand years before tlie 
riiristnn era 'The great Indian castes, as is well 
known, are four in iiumbuT, namely, the Piahmans 
or sacerdotal class, the Ksli.itnyas or military class, 
the Vaisyas oi mercantile class, and the Sudras or 
Hervileclass 'I'lu three castes first named areregaidcd 
as being altoL^cther of a higlier character than the 
fourth, rciuK mg in the peculnii religions distinction 
of lieiiiL'^ ‘ Ivv ice-born ' as contiasted with the ‘once- 
boiii Sudi.iH This distinction is undoubtedly etli- 
nic.al 111 its origin, tlu twue-born castes being de- 
fendants of the Aryan invaders and con(|uerors of 
th( (ountiy, while thi once-born are the representa- 
tives of the conquered (histe, however, is a much 
iiioi' comjiluated thing than would be HU]>j)o8ed from 
this brief statement, since the ])rincil»le ot caste das- 
silication according to employment as well as to race 
has long jire tailed, and from early times there has 
bei 11 an intrn ate mingling of castes The lirahmans 
are, of course , tlit saet nlotal caste, but, according to 
Sir \\ W Hunter (Tin 1 ndmn Empire, 2nd editnui, 

‘Evin among the lliahiiiaiis, whosi* pride (tf 
lact and contmuitv of tradition should lender them 
the tirinest ethnical unit among the Indian casLes, 
classdK .ilion b\ employment and by geographical 
situation, jilays a very im}ioitant j>att, and the 
lirahmans, ho far from being a compact unit, are 
made' up of several bun died castes, who ( annot inter 
ni.irry nor eat food eooked b\ each other In 

many parts of India Brahmans may be found earning 
tlieir liveliliood aa porters, Hhepherds, cultiv .itors, 
potters, and fishermen, side by side with others vvlio 
Would rather starve, and see their wives and little 
ones dieof hunger, than demean themselves to manu.al 
labour, or allow food prepared by a man of inferior 
caste to pass their lips ’ Altogether some 1886 separ- 
ateBrahmiuiu al tribes have been enumerated, and the 
Kshatnyas or Kajjiuts now number 590 tribes in dif 
ferent parts of India ‘In many outlying provinces 
we see non-Aryan chiefs and warlike tribes turn into 
Aryan Ilijputs before our ey es Well-know n legends 
have been handed down of largo bodies of aliens being 
incorporated from time to time even into the Brahman 
caste ’ While there has been a tendency in the dif- 
ferent provinces for every separate employment to 
develop into a distinct caste, there are also instances 
of castes changing their employment and raising 
themselves m the social scale Thus the Vaisyas, 
who were anciently that Aryan caste upon whom 
the tillage of the soil fell, have become the mer- 
chants and bankers of India, leaving to the Sudras 
and mixed castes the labour of cultivation ‘Each 
caste IS to some extent a trade-guild, a mutual assur- 
ance society, and a religious sect. As a trade-union 
it insiBta on the proper training of the youth of its 
craft, regulates the wages of its members, deals with 
trade delinquents, supplies courts of arbitration, and 
promotes good fellowship by social gatherings. . . . 
^e caste or guild exercises a surveillance over each 
of its members, from the close of childhood until death. 
If a mao behaves well he will rise to an bonoured 


I place in his caste; and the desire for such local dis- 
tinctions exercises an important influence in the life 
of a Hindu But the caste has its punishments as well 
as its rewards. The fine usually takes the form of a 
compulsory feast to the male members of the caste. 
This is the ordinary means of piiriflcation or of mak- 
ing amends for breaches of the caste code ' A person 
who has become an ‘ out-caste ’, or lost his caste posi- 
tion and privileges, may generally recover them in 
this wav 

CAS'J'Eli-FRANCO, a town of Italy, province of 
liologna, 8 miles e of Modena, supposed to occupy 
tlie Biti of the Forum (Jallorxim, noted foi the victory 
of Hirtiiis and P.insa over Antony' (a TJ. 43). Pop. 
3000 — Another town of same name is in the province 
of Trovno, about ‘24 miles north west of Vniioo It 
has a cathedral and an old casth, .'md wew th< birth- 
jilace of tlio painter (4iorgione Pop 3800 

CASTEL .1 ALOUX ( nn lent (jdonum), 

a tow’n of Franee, dej)artnient Lot et < Jaronne, ‘28 
in lies w N w Ag< n, a neat, well bnilt plai t , agreeably 
Hitnatod in one of the oases of tlie sandy desert of 
the Eainles Tin caKtle, bnilt by the Seigneurs 
d’Albiet, to winch tin' town ovvch its name, is in 
rniUH pop 31 8‘2 

(‘ASl'ELEA M AlvE, or C \stkli \M''i auk —1 A 
seaport town of Itah, in the provinci' ot, oi tVe gulf 
of, and 17 miles h of the eit\ of N.lply^, at the 
heginiiing of the peninsula of Sorieiito and 10 miles 
noith east <<f that town It ext- nds for a milo along 
the shore at tin b.iso and on tin slope of a spur of 
Monte Sant' Aiigtlo (173,5 feet hi;;li), a mountain 
which commandH a spl< ndid prospect From its 
ph asant surroundings, shady vvallvs, sea-hathM, and 
otbci attr.ictions, it is a favounti suirmier resort of 
the Ntajtolitans as well as tourists, and has several 
good hot* Is, one of them tornaily a roval residence. 
The haibour is j)rote' ti d b\ a mole, and tlu re is an 
arsenal witli a ditdcMird The town owes its name 
to a castle built by tlu Emyieror Frederick II in the 
thirteenth century ( 'astellamare occupies tlie site 
of the ancient ovirwhelmed, with Hercula- 

neum and Pomp! ii, by an eruption of Vesuvius, a D 
79, and it was berc that the elder I'liny met ins 
diath by approaching too near to tlu* mountain when 
in a state of eruption The nioiurn town was after- 
wards built from the rums of Htabia' Pop 33,000 
— 2. A seaport town in Sicily, called in full Oahtkl- 
LAMAliL DKL (ioLFO It lies 111 the province of Tra- 
pani, and 20 miles to the k of the town of Trapani, 
(»n the gulf of the same name, and exjvorta wine, 
fruit, gram, oil, Bumach, &c I’op 13,000. 

CASTEL1,«AN, properly the owner or commander 
of a castle In Flanders and in France there were 
formerly certain distru U the [MiHsessors of which held 
thiH title, ID Normandy, Dauplnne, and Burgundy 
there were offii'ers called ch.atelains who held a rank 
next after that of bailiffs, and exercised both civil 
and military authority, although their power wa« in 
later times very limited 

CAS'l'ELEANETA, a town of soutli Italy, pro; 
vinco Ijccce, 18 miles N w, Tarentum, the seat of a 
bishopric. Cotton is grown in the vicinity Pop* 9000. 

CASTEIjLI, Benedetto, one of the most cele- 
brated pupils of Galileo, Ixirn at Brescia in 1677^ waa 
first a monk and then ahlxit of a Benedictine tnon* 
astery of the congregation of Monte Cassino. He 
afterwards became a professor of mathematica, and 
taught with distinguished success both at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa and at the Collegio della Sapienxa at 
Rome Torricelli was bis pupil. He diatingniahed 
himself in hydraulics, and rendered important ser- 
vicee to Urban VIIL in his projects for the regula- 
tion of Italian nvera. He may be regarded as the 
founder of that branch of hydraulica which nrlatoa to 
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"tb© velocity ol running water, though hifl fundamental The white wine produced in the neighbourhood h 
priitoiple, that the velocity is proportional to the esteemed the best in Sicily. Articles of coral and 
h^ht of the reservoir, is inaccurate, and was demon- alabaster are manufactured here. Pop 20.068. 
strated to be so by Torricelli, who showed that the CASTI, Giambatista, a poet, bom in 1721, at 
velocity is proportioned, not to the height, but to the Prato, in the vicimty of Florence, studied at Monte- 
square root of the height In his investigations as fiascone, became professor there, was appointed 
to the measurement of time CasteUi made use of the canon, and made a journey to France Receiving an 
pendulum. He died in 1644 His principal work, invitation from the Prmce of Rosenberg, who be 
entitled Della Misura dell’ Acque Correnti, published came acquainted with him in Florence, h^e went to 
at Rome m 1628, was translated into French in 1664 Vienna, and was presented to Joseph II., who knew 
GASTELLO, Gabbikl JjANCEI.ot, an emment an- how' to appreciate the genius of the poet, and de- 
tiquary, was bom at I’alermo m 1727, of a noble lighted in his conversation Casti took advantage 
family, and was placed under a private tutor with a of every opportumty of visiting other courts, and 
view to study botany, chemistry, &;c , but accident- joined several embassies wathoiit ofl&ce or title 
ally meeting with some old coins which had been Catharine II received him m tlie most flattering 

dug up by a ploughman, he was seized with a great manner He visited also the court of Berlin, and 

desire to decipher them, and from that time de\oted several other German courts After his return to 
himself to antiquarian pursuits He formed a splen- Vienna, Prince Rosenberg, the director of the Im- 
did collection of the remams of antiquity found in j>enal Theatre, caused him to be appointed poeta C<- 
Sicily, and his museum w^as always o})en to foreigners sujco on the death of Metastasio After the death 
as well as to natives On his death-bed he bequeathed of Joseph II C'asti requested his dismission, and 
a large quantity of books, &c , to the public library of retired to Florence, where he wrote many of Liih 
P alermo He died in 1794, being at that tmie an works In 1783 he went to Pans He died ■iid- 
honorarv member of the Royal Society and of the | denly, Feb 7, 1803, at the age of eighty -two His 
Academy at l^aris He published several viorKs i Novelle galanti were republished at Pans, 1804, mider 
CASTELLON-DE-LA-PLANA, a town, Spam, the title Novelle di Giamb Casti, m three vols 
cajntal of the province of Castellon, 40 miles n s e 1 They are forty -eight in number Admost all are of 

of Valencia It stands in a large and fertile plain, | a licentious character, but wntten in a lively, ongi 

watered by the Mijares, from which an ample supply nal, and graceful style The same may 1^ said of 
of water is brought into the town by an aqueduct his didactic -satirical poem, Gli Ammab parlanti, I^o 
supposed to have been conatruotocl by Ja\me I of ema diviso m twenty-six Canti, di Giamb 

Arragon, who, m 1233, wrested Castellon from the (’asti (Milan, 1802, five vols ) Ther^ jire transU- 
Moors It IS well built, and has considerable manii- tions of it in French, German, and English Castis 
factures of sailcloth, and woollen and hempen fabrics, Rime Aiiacrecmtiche are pleasmg, and his comic 
ropes, paper, soap, &lc , and some trade in hemp, operas La Grotta di Trofomo, and II Re Teodoro in 
gram, and fruit The painters Ribalta, father and Veue/ia, (!tc , are full of wnt and onginahty 
son, were born heit Pop of town (1897), 81,272, (’ASTIGLIONE, Baldassare, one of the most 
of province, 304,477 elegant of the older Italian WTiters , bom 1478, at 

CASTELNAUDARY, a town of France, in the Casatico, m the territory of Mantua, studied at 
department of Aude, on a height above the Canal du Milan, and entered into the serMce of the Duke Lu- 
Midi, 22 miles w N iv of Carcassonne, jiop (1890), dovico Sforza, and afterwards of the Duke of Urbmo, 
7129. It was built by the Visigijths on the site of a of whose elegant and splendid court he soon became 
rich town which had been destroyed, and was nanu'd an ornament By him he was sent as an envoy to 
Caatellum Novum Ari(i7t,oru7n, from w’hich its prcs* iiL Henry VII of England, and afterw'ards m tlie same 
name is corrupted It rises lu the form of an amphi- capacity to Louis XII , at Milan In 1513 Casti- 
theatre, and was anciently the cajntal of a district, ghone apjieared as ambassador at the court of l^eo X., 
and strongly fortified It was the scene of much where he became intimate wnth the most distin- 
barbarity by the inquisitors in 1237, waw almost guished hterati and artibts In 1521 he obtained for 
totally destroyed by Edward the Black Pnnce m the new^ Duke of Urbmo, Fedengo, the command of 
1355, and is famous for the battle fought beneath its the Pajial troops, and in 1524 was employed by Pope 
walls in 1632 between the troops of I^ouis XIII and Clement VII to conduct his negotiations with 
those of Gaston of Orleans, which resulted in favour Charles V A\Tien Rome was plundered by the 
of Louis chiefly in consequence of the mactivity of Constable of Bourbon in 1527 he w^as accused of 
the Duke of Orleans The Duke of Montmorency negligence, and his health was undermined by chag 
was wounded m this battle and taken pnsoner, and rm He refused to accept the rich bishopric of 
afterwards executed at I'oulouse by order of the king, Avila, which was offered to him by the emperor, 
Louis XIII. It 18 mdifferently built, but has manu- until the pope should be reconciled wath Charles He 
factures of coarse cloth, several distilleries and tan- died Feb 8, 1629, at Toledo Among his works the 
neries, and one of the largest gram and flour markets Libro del Cortegiano is the most celebrated It 
in the south of France teaches the art of succeeding at court His few 

CA8TEL-NUOVO, or Novo, a towm and commune, Italian and Latin poems are elegant. TTi« letters 
Austria, Dalmatia, circle of, and 13 miles w n w (Padua, 1769-71) are valuable contributions to poli- 
Gattaro. It stands near the entrance to the Gulf of tical and literary history 

Gattaro, and is siirrounded by walls which have suf- CASTIGLIONE, Giovanni Bxnsdxtto, a painter 
fered much from repeated sieges and earthquakes, bom at Genoa in 1616, was a pupil of Paggi, Ferrari, 
It contains two churches, a Roman Catholic and a and Antony van Dyck, studied at Rome, Florenoe, 
Greek; a lazaretto, and custom-house The chief Parma, and Venice, and formed his style on tiie bee t 
manufacture is in articles of brass The country masters He is particularly celebrated as a painter 
around is beautiful and fertile The pop. of the of animals, and in these subjects, as well as his other 
town ii small, but that of the commune is 7188, paintmgs, is remarkable for softness, eleganoe, and 
most of whom belong to the Greek Church Mauty. Of his larger pieces, the most oelehrated 

CASTEL- VETRANO, a town, Sioily, in the pro- are the Creation o£ the Beasts, their Entnmoe with 
rinoe and 27 miles s.s. of Trapani, on a rocky KilL It Noah into the Ark, and Jacob's Return with his 
lies in a fertile district, is regularly built, has several Family and Servants, his Flocks and Herds — all in 
ohuroheSjgrainmar-Bchoul, with municipal museum, Ao. the Brignole Palace. He also distinguished bimaeif 
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an an engraver, and from his skill in the production 
of light and shade has been called the second Rem- 
brandt He died m 1670 

CASTIGLIONE DEL STIVIERE, a small dty, 
Kingdom of Italy, territorial division of Venice, pro- 
nnoe of Mantua, and 17 miles a e of the town of 
Brescia, 22 miles N w of Mantua It is well built, 
Burrouuded by walls, defended by an ancient caatle, 
and contams a large square adorned with a central 
fountam, three churches, and a town-hall A well- 
attendtfd annual fair is held m June The French 
obtamed here a decisive victory over the Austrians 
on August 6, 1796, winch gave to Marshal Augeieau 
hia title of Due Jc Castiglione Pop 3716 

CASTILE, New ^Spanish, Castilla La Nutia),sai 
ancient p^ovluc^^ Spam, corresponding to the old 
Kingdom of Toledo, and occupymg nearly the centre 
of the pemnsula , bounded N by Old ( 'astile, w Ks- 
tremadura, 8 Andalusia and Murcia, and K Valein'ia 
and Arrogon, greatest length, e to w , 240 miles, 
average breadth, about 155 miles, area, 28,010 square 
miles It 18 traversed from L to \v by three loftv 
mouiitam chains, nearly paiallel tt» each other — the 
mountains of Toledo and Sierra Molina sti etching 
almost across its centre, the Siena Guadonama fonn- j 
mg its N , and the Sieira Moieiia forming its 8 fron- 
tier Between these chains, wdiich form the gi eat 
vater-sheda of the provmce, lie two extensive plains 
or plateaux, wnth a geiieial inclination to the F , that 
to tlie N of the central cliain belonging to the basm 
of the Tagus, l)y which, or its allluents, all its waters 
are received, and that to the 8 belonging to the 
basm of the Guadiana, except a small poition of the 
I , which 18 separated from this basin bv atransveise 
ridge, and sloping 8 K , seiuls its w aters to the Medi- 
terranean These [ilaiiis, from being very pooilv j 
wooded, have m winter a bleak, and in suinniei often ! 
an and ajipearauce 'Diev are chieHy devoted to the ' 
raising of gram, and must, in main distncts, be of 
great fertilit}, since notwithstanding the imseralile 
system of agne ulture puisued, the produce more than 
equals the consumption The other principal crops 
are hemp and saffiou Many of the lower slopes are 
clothed with vineyards, from which much wune of ' 
good cjualitv 18 obtained In the highei mountam | 
valleys the pastures are exceOent, and feed vast num- | 
hers of mules, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine A ] 
mountain prodin t of consicierable iin|X)rtance is the I 
tiparto^ of which a variety of articles, and particu- I 
larly the famous mats so named, are made The 


ancient provinoe, Spain ; bounded N. by ^ Ba^ of 
Biscay, N £ Biscay and Navaire, X. Arragon, B. New 
Castile, and w. Lwn ; greatest length, N.x. to b.w^ 
210 miles; breadth, 170 miles; area, 25,406 square 
miles It is traversed by thrM mountain ohains — 
the Sierra de Guadamuna, which takes an B N.J6. 
direction, separating this province from that of New 
Castile, and on reac hing the B frontier links in with 
the Siena de Deza, which turns to the N and sepa- 
! rates Old Castile from Arragou ; a central chain, ap- 
I parently a continuation w of the Sierra de Deua; 

I and the Cantnbiian Mountains in the N , at no great 
1 distance fioin, and almost parallel with, the ooast. 

^ Numerous minor ramihcatious penetrate between 
I thesL chains and chversify the surface, but the 
' gi eater jiart of this spac'o consists of extensive, well- 
I watered, aixl generally fertile plains. The largest 
of them, to the s of the central chain, belongs to the 
basin (jf the Donro, which, flowing across it K to W., 
diams it eithor directlv or by uumeious affluents. 
Even a considerable part of the plains N of the cen 
tral chain sends its waters to the Douro The remain- 
ing poi-tnin belongs to the basin of the Ebro Besidee 
these two large basins, a smaller one m the 8 K. of 
the proviine l>elongs to the Tagus, and anuthei, 
equally small, in the pnivince of Santander, and to 
the N of the Cantabiian Mountains, sends its Vatem 
clirec'tly to the sea I’he for greater |>art of ths 
aiable laud of this province i® deiotocl to the culture 
of gram, paiticularlv wheat, which lb raised in such 
abundance as to furnish a laigc* surplus for the siip- 
pl\ of other piovinces, and entitles this one to Im 
regarded as the pnueipal gianarv of Spiun In ad- 
dition to cereals the piintiji.il cro}>a are Hax, hemp, 
madder, vegetables, and orchard fniits I’he vine 
thrives w’ell, and much excellimt w'liie might be pro- 
duced , but the inhabitants, either blind to their own 
Intel ests, or t<K) indolent to i)urHue them, pay little 
regaid to this most Inciative branch of rural ecoii- 
omv, unci produce only a little w'lne of very Indif- 
ferent cjuahty The pastuies both of the mountains 
and the plains aie excellent 4’he former are depas- 
tured in summer and the latter in winter In this 
way an ample BU|iply of food is otitained throughout 
the year, and immense Hcxiks of inenno slieep ars 
fed The w'ool thus produccnl was long famoua 
tlucmghout Kurope, and though it is now rivalled by 
that of Saxony, as well us by that of Australia, the 
wool of this proviuce still forms one of Its principal 
hoiirces of revenue Vems of ore and coal strata are 


mouutams are also rich m minerals, w'hich it ina^ 
be sulbcient here to mention the quicksilver mines of 
Almaden, w’hich were long, and probably must still 
be regarded as the richest in the world Manufac- 
tures, which at one period had attained a high de- 
gree of prosperity, are greatly decayed, and the w’hole 
province is miserably dehcient m regard to all the 
great branches of mclustry The inhabitants have a 
grave, reflective c^t of countenance, and have often 
ciistinguished themselves by a peculiar aptitude for I 
scientific acquirement 'lliey are, however, gener- 
ally mdolent in their habits, and hve on from day to 
day as their fathers did before them, seldom attempt- 
^ to^ better their condition, and at the same time 
indulging a self-complacency which to a stranger 
borders very much on the ndicniloos. It must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that, unlike most people 
in the world, they are really better tlum they seem, 
npd posBMB in a high degree the valuable qualities of 
aribty, generosity, and probity This ancient pro- 
pnoe now forms the five provinces of Madrid, Cin- 
dad-Real, Ooenoa, Guadalajara, and Toledo Pop., 
•^rding to the census of 1897, 1,853,314 For 
the history of New Castile, see Spaiw. 

CASTILE, Old (Spanish, CcuiilLa la Fp^a), an 


found in the mountains, and here and there in the 
plains salt springs and helcls of nick-salt The ex- 
jjort of the prcKlm ts of Old Castile has greatly In- 
creased m recent times, owing to the greatly im- 
proved communication with Madrid and with the 
coast, and already the mdustry and prosperity of the 
population have been unmistakably and very con- 
siderably advancxid Old (’astile now forms the 
provmces of Burgos, Ijtigrofio, Santander, Soria, 
Segovia, Avila, Palencia, and Valladolid, "IllB pop^ 
of Old ( 'astile in Ih'.iJ was 1,761,440. 

CASTILLEJO, Cribtoval di, a Spanish poet, 
born at Ciudad- Kodngo in 1494, was for some time 
secretary of the Emperor Ferdinand, brother of 
Charles V., and (bed a ( 'istercian monk in the mOD- 
astery of Val de Igleaias at Toledo His #orks 
possees great ongimdity, and his langusM Is jmre 
and manly, yet sparkling with wit and sarare. Some 
of his writings now appear in a mutilated form, front 
having been oondenin^ W the InqoieitorB, and sob 
jected to their firunt^ He was the Iasi rep r eae n ta- 
tive of the old SpaDW court poetry, and starmooiiialy 
oppoaed Boscau and Garcilaeo in tntrududiig the 
rfassiral Italian forms of literature. In oontest 
be em^doyed all his weapons of wit and raillery. Ifb 
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pOdkkBf which were not collected till after hia deaths 
were first publiahed at Madrid in 1673, and were 
afterwards included in the collection of Hamon Fer- 
nandez The date of his death is unknown, 

CASTING, the running of melted metal into a 
mould, BO as to produce an object in metal having 
the shape of the mould. Iron-casting or iron -founding 
is earned on by three methods, the first called open 
aand-castinq, the second, aand-casting hcticecn floaka, 
and tlie- third loam-caating In most of these an 
exact pattern, usually of wood, is employed by the 
founder 7'he floor of every foundry is composed, 
for se /eral feet deep, of a loamy sand, m which deep 
[)it8 u.ay be sunk to bury large moulds This floor 
must be kept exceedingly diy, and free from any 
wet or moisture, otherunse the melted matter, con- 
verting the watery particles mto vajiour, w'ould blow 
up the building and destroy the workmen In the 
place where the mould is to be made a layer of sand ' 
is hghtly sprinkled through a sieve on the floor, and 
the woo<len pattern jiressed firmly down into it, level 
with the surface The sand is then to be shovelled 
up all around, level with the top of the pattern, and 
rammed down with a tool A moist sponge is then 
used f(»r slightly wetting the sand all round the edges 
of the pattern, to make its particles adhere together 
7'he next operation is hi Ling the pattern out of the 
sand, by one or more screws, screwed inti> the wood 
If the pattern is small, this can be easily done by one 
or more men, but in very large vt'orks it is effected 
by a crane The workman then uses a pair of bellow's 
for blowing aw’^ay any si all pieces of sand which may 
have fallen into the mould, and then sifts some finely 
powdered charcoal over its surface. It is now ready 
for filling with metal In small works this is done 
by ladles and m large by small channels made m the 
sand, leading from the mould to the mouth of the fur- 
nace "ViThen the mould is filled, the hot metal is 
covered with sand to keeji the air from it while it is 
coolmg. 

Sand-costing betv\een flasks is used for more com- 
plex articles than the former , such, for instance, as 
if they were cut into two or more pieces (j^rovuded 
the cutting planes were parallel to each other), each 
separate piece might be cast in open sand The 
flasks are iron frames fiiinished wdth four handles, 
by which they may be lifted, and having iron points 
fitting into holes prepared m the other flask for jom- 
Ing them accurately together The under flask being 
placed upon a board, hlled vv'ith sand, and the sand 
rammed tight into it, the workinan then takes the 
pattern and presses one-half of it into the sand, and 
smooths the sand up to the sides of it vvuth a trow'el, 
he then sets the empty flask ovei the other, adjusting 
its points to the holes, and after sprinkling some sand 
which has been burned (to free it fioni moisture) over 
the send in the mider flask, he fills the upper one 
with sand, and rams it dowm , he next, with a piece 
of wood, put through the sand in the upper flask, 
makes a hole to jKiur the metal through The upper 
flask, with the sand in it, is then raised off by men 
by the handles, or in large works by a crane, and the 
pattern lifted out The fiasiv. is then put on again, 
and heavy weights laid upon it to keep it down ready 
for casting It must lie oliserved that at every upper- 
most point of large moulds a small bole must be bored 
through the sand in the upper flask, to allow the 
rarefied air to escape out of the mould when melted 
metal is poured in To save expense it is now cus- 
tomary to make flasks of any size that may be wanted 
out of rectangular iron plates, which are fitted toge- 
ther by means of screws and bolts. This obviates the 
neoeeidtj of keeping a large store of flasks of different 
sisee, and enables the caster to adapt the form of the 
flask tn that of the model for which it is intended. 


Loam -casting is used for bulky, hollow articles 
such as cylinders, large pipes, cauldions, boilers, 
and is conducted in this manner : — If, for instance a 
large cylinder is to be cast, a mould has first to be 
made as follows To a beam in th roof of the foun- 
dry is affixed a perpendic-ular Bjiiullle, with three or 
four holes through it to fix an iron rm in, at different 
heights, by means of a nut This arm has two bars 
placed at such a distance as to be capable of receiving 
a wooden plank, winch can be firml v secured to them 
by means of two clamj)s The oj)eration is then be 
gun by laying an non ring upon the ground, and ad- 
justing it so as to be concentric to the spindle A 
cylinder of buck-bats, or clay and wet loam (instead 
of mortar), is then to be Imilt ujx.n it, some indies 
less 111 diameter than the intended cylinder, for which 
this IS to foim a core, the brick-bats are then to be 
fiimly bound together with non hooj)S, annealed wdre, 
&,c , and a file IS then to be lighted within the erection 
to dry it When the loam used between the bricks is 
dry, a coating of loam is 8j)re!id over the whole, and is 
j)c-ifectl\ smoothed by causing the edge of the perpen 
dicular board to revolve louiul it This coat makes it 
of the projter size for the iiiHule of the cilmder to be 
cast, and is called the core of the mould Another 
cylinder is built, plastered, and smoothed in the same 
wa\ (except that no hon])S are used), whobc* diameter 
IS the same as the outside of the cylinder to be cast 
When this is finished it is covered with a (oating of 
charcoal, ground uj) with water bke j) imt, hud on with 
a brush, and a thm coating of loam is laid on, this iu 
bound louiid with hoojw, and to these f;,'nr hooks aie 
fixed to lift it by, a thicJ^. coat of loani and hair is 
then laid over it When all these are dry a man 
then gets down into tlie cylinder, and with a small 
pick jmlls dowm aU the bncl^ m the inside cylinder, 
and then with a tiowel cuts awa\ all tlie loam, leav- 
ing tlm inside of the external cylinder \whioh is called 
the mcmld) quite smooth This is effected by the 
coating of powdered charcoal, wdncli jut vents the two 
coats of loam from adheniig together A dee}» pit is 
now dug in some convenient i)art of the foundry, into 
which the c(;re is let dowm by a crane The core 
being jdaced in the pit, the mould is let down after 
it by the same means , and when they are adjusted, 
the sand is thrown and rammed round about half the 
height , a flat cover of dried loam is then put on the 
top of the mould and core, and round pieces of wood 
are put in the holes which had before been made in 
the cover for pouring the metal iu at The burying 
of the mould is then comjileted When it is all level- 
led, the sticks which keep open the holes for the 
met^l are carefully withdrawn, and small channels 
made fiom the furnace to allow the melted iron to 
find its way to the mould When the form is more 
complicated, as in pear-like shapes, &c , where a man 
cannot be introduced to pick out the bricks, the mould 
must be sawm in two perpendicularly, with a fine saw, 
to get It off It is then put together again round the 
core, and the crack plastered up with loam. 

CAST IRON IS the name given to the iron ob- 
tained from the blast-furnace by running the fused 
metal into moulds prepared for the purpose. The 
moulds ore in the form of long narrow channels, from 
which the iron, when it has cooled and solidified, is 
taken in bars called pigi^ between 3 and 4 feet long, 
and 3 or 4 inches broad See Ibon 

CASTLE, a word derived from the Latin castd’ 
Zum, a diminutive of costrum, a fortress or stronghold. 
The word castcUum was fr^uently applied by ihe 
Romans as a military term to denote a redoubt, lo 
feudal times the word oanae to be used as the deogQa- 
tion of those strongholds which served at onoe as re- 
sidences and as pli^ies of defence for the noblea, and 
trhich continued to ejost until the inventioii of gnn 
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powdftT chwiged the whole Byatem of fortification. It 
b probable that not only the name but the thing also 
ww derived from the RomanB, for the Roman for- 
tresses, erected in the territorleB conquered by them, 
seem to have furnished the model in which the feudal 
castles were built The royal residences among the 
Franks resembled in some points both the Roman 
villa and the Roman camp, and those of the Frankish 
nobles differed little from those of the kings, except 
in point of simplicity Strictly speaking, only the 
grand feudatories had the right to erect fortified 
castles, and then only after receiving the royal con- 
sent ; but the grand feudatories very early began to 
take it upon themselves to grant the privilege of 
erecting castles to their vassals, and these agian to 
those of a still lower grade In this w'ay large num- 
bers of castles began to spring up at an early penod 
in France, Germany, England, and elsewhere The 
following description of the castles of England, as 
they wore built at two different penotls, the Nor- 
man period and that of Edward III and his imme- 
diate successors, ma\ serve to give an idea of feudal 
castles generally — The first defence of a castle was 
the moat or ditch, that sometimes comprised several 
acres , and behmd it was the outer wall, generally of 
great height and thickness, strengthened with towers 
at regular distances, and pierced with loop-holes 
through -which missiles could l>e discharged at the 
OS', ultints Within these defences were three divi- 
sions consisting of the oufer haihum or lower court, 
the inner ballium or upper couit, and the keep, while 
the mam entrance tliiough the outer wall w'as pro- 
tected by the barbican, with its narrow’ archway, and 
strong gates and paitcullis It was no wonder that 
w’ltli such a net-w'ork of w’alls, division of courts, and 
multiplied means for the defenders iKith of safety and 
anncnance, the dislodgnient of an obnoxious magnate 
should have been hc» hard a task ev’en w'lien the royal 
banner marched against him While so much was 
done for security and rcMstance, nothing was left for 
domestic comfort but the keep, which formed the 
residence of the baron and his family This was the 
innermost of all the buildmgs, to which the defenders 
retreated only in the last extremity, and was so 
strongly constructed, that in the nuns of castles it 
generally suiwives as a recording monument of de- 
parted greatness A domicile erected on such a 
principle must, acconbng to our modem ideas, have 
been sufficiently comfortless where every wmdow was 
a shot-hole, and every apartment a battery, and where 
light oould not be admitted without also invitmg an 
enemy. But such as it was, it was the constant 
home of lordly knights and high-bom dames , and, 
therefore, their taste and ingenuity as well as their 
resources were employed to make the most of it. 

The castles erected at a somewhat later period, dur- 
ing the reign of Edward III. and some of the succeed- 
ing kings of England, exhibit a remarkable union of 
picturesque beauty with sohdity and strength The 
masoniy is of the most careful and finish^ descnp- 
tion, but the buildings ore not overloaded with orna- 
ment, the architects trusting more to the outlme of 
their maaaas than to lesser decorations Of this the 
round tower of Windsor Castle is a well-known ex- 
^niple. It is quite plain in its details, but Its im- 
mense sue and its bold outlme gives a character to 
the mass of discordant matenals, ancient and modem, 
of which the castle is composed, and at a distance 
them into one picturesque whole. Without 
the roniid tower of William of Wykeham, Wmdsor 
Castle would be a meaningless collection of uncon- 
“®ct®d objects. The same boldness of ideas prevailed 
*"roQghoat; and military as well as ecclesiastical 
**^toetare seems to have attained its greatest per- 
St this time. 


The Edwardian castles differ from the early Nor- 
man in many important partioularB ; the at^d keep 
becomes developed into an open quadrangle, defended 
at the sides and angles by gatehouses and towers, 
and containing the hall and state apartments ranged 
along one side of the court. The term keep is no 
longer applicable, and around this inner ward or 
bailey two or three lines of defence are disposed con- 
centrically Such castles frequently inclose many 
acres, and present an imposmg appearance. The 
porta of a perfect Edwarmon castle ore — the inntr 
bailey, tlie vxiHs of the enceinte^ single, double, or 
tuple, the middle and outer baUeya, contained be- 
tvv eeu the walls , the yaUhoveca and poatema, or small 
doora in the wall , and the ditch, which was usually 
filled vath water The inner bailey contained the 
hall, often of gi'eat size, the chapel, the better olass 
of apartiiieiitH, and an open otinrt The offices usu- 
ally were placed m the middle bailey, on the outside 
of the wall of the hall The outer bailev contained 
stabling, sometimes a null, &c , and often a mound of 
eai-th, or caiulier, to carry a large engine The walls 
were strengthened by towers, either circular, square, 
oblong, or multangular, projecting both outwaros and 
inwards Such towers were all capable of being 
defended independently of the castle, and usually 
opened into the court and upon the walls by portals, 
regularly defended by gates and a jiortriiLlB Ths 
gatehouses are distmct w'orks, covering the entrance, 
they contain gates, one or two jHirtcuIIises, holes for 
stockades of timber, wid kKip-holes, raking the pas- 
sage Overhanging the arch at either end are funnels 
for pounug down lK>iling Injuids iq>on assailants, and 
above are ovens and flues for heating them; and from 
the front of these gatehouses the drawbridge wss 
lowered over the ditch lliese gateways had fre- 
(piently a barbican attached I'his was a passage 
between high walls, in a^Uance of the mam gate, and 
having an outer gate of entrance, which was defended 
by towers and the iiarajaft connected with the main 
gateway I’he gates or baia of York have bad liar- 
bicaiis, but the} arc all destroyed except Walmgata. 
There is a very fierfect 8j)ecimen at Alnwick, and 
another at Warwick, where the j>ortcullis is still in 
use The top of the wall was defended by a battle- 
mented paraftet, the ojicning of which sometimes liears 
stone tigui-es, as on the bars of \ ork, and as at Aln- 
wick and Che^wtow These battlements are frequently 
pierced by cruciform loop-holes or baJiatrana In 
many cases a bold corbel table is thrown out from the 
wall, and the parapiet placed ujion it, so as to leave 
an open space between the back of the parapet and 
the hice of the wall The snace is divided by the 
corbels mto holes called nuichti olaluma, which over- 
look the outside of the walls If the parapet be not 
advanced by more than its own thickness, of ooime 
no bole is formed , this is called a falae machicolation: 
it is used to give breailth to the top of the wall, and 
IS common to all periods One of the finest exam- 
ples of a tower of this penod is Guy’s Tower at^War- 
wick. It 18 in on almost perfect state, from the 
dungeon in the rock to the top of the parapet. Ita‘ 
plan is composed of three segments of drclw <m the 
outer, and a flat face on the mner side ; its differrai 
stories ore vaulted, and retam their original arrmg«»- 
ment, and its ma^icoLations are bold and perfect. 
Clifford's Tower, York, is another fine example, and 
offers a beautiful specimen of the maaonry of the 
time 

CAS1T.KBAR, a town, Ireland, capital of oounty 
Mayo, at the V extremity of a lake of aama name; 
pop. in 1891, 3668. It hM an aLegant Episoopaiiaa 
ohuroh, with a fine tower, a Boman CathoUo 
lunatic asylum, barracks, Ao. The trade (oariiad on 
at weekly fairs) is chiefly in cattle^ pigs, and agrionl* 
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taraj produce. It was taken by the French force 
which landed at Kiliala Bay in 1798, but evacuated 
■hortly after on the approach of Lord Cornwallia, 
CASTLEMAINE, a municipal town in the colony 
of Victoria, in the county of Talbot, at the junction 
of Barker and Forest creeks, 78 miles north-west of 
Melbourne, on the Melbourne and Echuca Railway, 
with branch communication by Maryborough with 
Ballarat. The town is pleasantly situated and well 
laid out, and the buildings, both public and private, 
are of a superior character. The principal public 
buildings are the town-hall, the hospital, the supreme 
court, and the mechanics’ institute Castlemaine 
owes its importance to the mining industry earned 
on in its neighbourhood Poj) (1891), 6082 

CASTLEREAGH, a barony in the county of 
Down, Irelani The castle stands on the summit of 
a Danish rath, and was once the seat of an O'Neil 
It is now the property of the Marquis of Downshiro 
The barony gives the title of viscount to the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry 

CASTLEREAGH, Lord. See Londonderry 
C ASTLKTON, a village in England, in the county 
of Derby, situated at the bottom of a rugged emi- 
nence, on which stands the ancient castle called Peak 
Castle, erected by William Pevenl, natural son of 
the Conqueror The houses are chiefly of stone It 
contains the parish church, a fine specimen of the 
early pointed style, two Methodist chapels, and a 
free grammar-school The inhabitants are mostly 
employed in raining, but many derive a subsistence 
from the manufacture of ornamental articles from 
spar. See Peak Pop 500 

CASTOR AND POLLUX (the latter called by 
the Greeks Polydeuces), the sous of Tyndareus, 
king of Lacedaemon and Leda, or, accoiding to 
some, of Zeus and Leda The fable runs that Leda 
brought forth two eggs, one of which contained 
Pollux and Helen, the other Castor and Clyta;m- 
nestra. Pollux and Helen, being the uftspring of 
Zeus, were immortal, but Castor and ClytcPmnes- 
tra were begotten by Tyndareus, and mortal Ho 
mer’s account is that both Castor and Pollux were the 
eons of Tyndareus, and that Helen was the danghiei 
of Zeus The two brothers were inseparable coiii- 
paiiions, equally brave and spiiited, and attached to 
each other with the fondest affection Castor was 
particularly skilled in the art of breaking horses, and 
Pollux m boxing and wrestling 'Jliev w’ere among 
the heroes of the Argonautic expedition, in w’hich 
they acquired divine honours, for a terrible tempest 
having arisen on the voyage, and all with loud voices 
calling on the gods to save them, there suddenly ap- 
peared over the heads of Castor and Pollux two star- 
like meteors, and the tempest subsided. From this 
time they were the patron deities of manners, and 
received the name of Vwscuri (that is, ‘sons of Zeus’), 
and from them the name of Cantor and Pollux w^as 
given to the fires that are often seen on vessels’ masts 
in storms, and which are electrical phenomena. After 
their return they released their sister Helen from 
the confinement in which Theseus had for some time 
held her. They were also among the heroes of the 
Calydonian hunt. They wooed the daughters of Leu- 
cippus, Pbeebe and Hilaeira or Elaeira, and carried 
them off and married them. Having become involved 
tn a quarrel with Idas and Lynceus, the sons of 
Aphareus, Castor killed Lynceus, and w'as slain by 
Idas. Pollux revenged his brother’s death by killing 
Idas, but full of grief for the loss of Castor, he be- 
sought Zeus either to take away his life or grant 
that his brother might share his immortality. Zeus 
listened to his reauest, and Pollux and bis brother 
alternately resided one day on earth and the other m 
tbe heavenly abodes of the gods. It is doubtful 


whether the ancients undentood them as being to- 
gether or separate in their alternate passage between 
the upper and the lower worlds. The former opinion 
seems to be the oldest; the latter to have gained 
ground subsequently. Temples and altars were con- 
secrated to them In great perils, especially in bat- 
tles, the ancients believed that they frequently ap- 
peared to mortals as tw’o youths on white steeds, in 
shining garments, with meteors over their heads, and 
then they were chiefly called Dioscuri They were 
also represented side by side, either riding or stand- 
ing, each holding a horse by the rem, with spears m 
their hands and stars on their heads. — In the heavens 
the Dioscuri appear as one of the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac, with the name of Gemini (the 
Twins) 

CASTOR AND POLLUX are two minerals 
which are found together in granite m the island of 
Elba Castor is a silicate of aluminium and lithium, 
and 18 probabl} a variety of petalite (which set) It 
18 colourless and transpaient, witli a glistening lustre, 
it fuses with difficulty before the blow^pipe flame, to 
which it impaits a crmibon tint Pollux is a silicate 
of aluminium and the rare element cffisiuni (whicli 
see), of the oxide of W’hich it contains 34 per cent 
Notwithstanding this large quantit), it escaped de 
tection in earlier analyses, and the mineral was 
described as a silicate of aluminium, sodium, and po- 
tassium, though it does not contain anv of this last. 
The mistake arose fioia ignorance of the existence of 
CcBsium, and from the remarkable smiilant} between 
the compounds of that metal and those of potassium. 
It 18 colouiless and transparent, with ^v'ltreous lus- 
tre, and somewhat resembles quartz It is difficultly 
fusible before the bh)\vpipe, and is decomposed by 
h}drochloiic acid 

CASTOR-< )IL The castor-oil plant {Jticinus com- 
munis or palma Chribti) is a native both of the East 
and West Indies, and has a stem from 5 to 15 or 16 
feet in height, and large bluish-green leaves, divided 
into seven lobes, serrated and pointed, with long foot- 
stalks The flowers are produced in a terminating 
spike, and the seed-vessels art covered with spines, 
ami contain three flattish oblong seeds — The plant 
belongs to the sub-order Crotoneifi, of natural order 
Euphorbiacea; It is to the seeds of this plant that 
we are indebted for the drug called castur-oil It is 
now often prepared by pressing the seeds in the same 
way as is practised wuth oil of almonds The oil 
thus obtained is called c(dd drawn But the mode 
chiefly adopted in the West Indies is first to atrip the 
seeds of their husks or pods, and then to bruise them 
m mortars. Afterw’ards they are tied in linen bags 
and boiled in w'ater until the oil which they contain 
rises to the surface. This is carefully skimmed off, 
strained, to free it from any accidental impurities, 
and bottled for use The oil which is obtained by 
boiling 18 considered more mild than that procured 
by pressure, but it sooner becomes rancid. The 
mildest and finest Jamaica castor-oil is very L'mpid, 
nearly colourless, and has scarcely more smell or taste 
than got>d obve-oil The oil is produced abundantly 
in India and America, as well as the West Indies. 
Its utility as a medicine has been known from ancient 
times 

CASTRAMETATION, the art of tracing out and 
disposing to advantage the several parts of a camp 
on the ground See Camp 

CASTRATES The change produced in mm by 
emasculation is highly remarkable, and aswimilpt** 
their constitution, in some respects, to that of females. 
The elasticity of the fibres and muscles u weakened, 
and the cellular membrane becomes charged with a- 
much larger quantity of fat; the growth of the beard 
is prevented; the upper part of the windpipe oao- 
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tracts considerably, and the castrate acquires the 
physiognomy and voice of a female. On the moral 
character it likewise appears to have some influence 
by weakening the intellectual faculties and render- 
ing the subject unfeeling, morose, faint-hearted, and 
on the whole incapable of performing those deeds 
which require a high, magnanimous disposition. The 
most numerous class of castrates are those who are 
made such by the removal of the testicles Another 
class are not deprived of the parts of generation, but 
have them ingeniously injured in such a manner as 
to leave them the faculty of copulating, but deprive 
them of the power of begetting Juvenal mentions 
these as the particular favourites of the licentious 
Roman ladies To the third class belong those who 
are entirely depri v ed of their genital members They 
are used in preference, by tlie Tuiks, as keepers of 
their women Tlie castrates of all three classes are 
called eunuchs Those of the third class, to distin- 
guish them from tlie two others, are frequently terni- 
t-d entire eunuchs The w'ord eunuch is Greek, and 
signifies guaid or keeper of the bed. The castration 
of adults produces some change in the disposition, 
but little in the bodily constitution. Even the power 
of engendering continues fur a short time Accord- 
ing^' to the accounts of ancient historians, the Lydians, 
Lcb. brated for effeminacy, castrated women The 
Utter are said to have used these beings as guards of 
llieir wives and daughters. With females the ope- 
lation produces a completely opjiosite effect to that 
which it has on men The sexual appetite ceases, a 
beard appears on the chin and upper lip, the breasts 
vanish, the voice becomes harsh, ic Boerhaave and 
Pott relate modern instances of this kind Nothing 
but an immediate and fatal injury to the parts au- 
thon/es an operation of such vital consequence to 
the human race Among the evils which religious 
fanaticism has at all times produced, castration is 
conspicuous The Emperors Constantine and Justi- 
nian were obliged to use their utmost power to op- 
pose this religious frenzy, and could put a stop to it 
only by punishing it like murder. The Valerians, a 
religious sect whose minds had been distracted by 
the example of Origen, nut only considered this mu- 
tilation of themselves as a duty which religion im- 
jxiBed on them, but believed themselves Iwund to 
perform the same, by fair means or foul, <»n all those 
who came into their power In Italy the castration 
of boys, in order to form them for soprano singers, 
was in use for a long time, evirati having been 
employed in the pontifical chapel ever since the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, to sing the treble 
jiarts. Clement XIV. prohibited this abuse, which, 
notwithstanding, did not cease till comparatively 
recent times, and in some Italian towns was not 
only suffered, but exercised with such shameful 
openness that the practitioners gave public notice of 
their profession In modem times severe laws were 
enact^ against castration, and the cusUim is pro- 
bably now extinct. Beings thus mutilated were com- 
mon on the European stage and in R. Catholiccburchee 
Among the Papal singers they were to be found up to 
1823 at least It is remarkable that so odious and 
unnatural an opcn-ation should produce the fine effect 
on the tones of the singer, which all had to acknow- 
ledge notwithstanding the disagreeable effect of the 
“^ociation. In the K Catholic Church no castrate, 
however he became such, is permitted to be an offi- 
ciating pnest Castration is also in many cas« 
practised on domestic animals (as oxen, horses, and 
poultry) with the object of moderating their Im- 
potuiwity. rendering them more submissive and docile, 
more adapted to the nature of the work they are in- 
tended for, or of increasing their size or fai^tatmg 
the aocomolatiaD of fat 
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CASTR^N, Maithias Alixandxb, a celebrated 
philologer, and the moat distinguished student of the 
Finnish races and languages, was bom in 1818 at 
a place to the N. of Tomsk, in Finland, not far from 
theboundary between the latter country and Lapland. 
While attending as a young man the University of 
Helsingfors he conceived the project of tracing out 
the various detached branches of the Finnish races 
and languages, and presenting their ethnological and 
jdiilological phenomena in one general view. Follow- 
ing out this idea he undertook in 1838 a pedestrian 
excursion through Finnish Lapland, and another in 
1840 through the district of Karelia, with the view 
of studying the pnimtive language of that country, 
and enabling himself to translate therefrom into 
Swedish the great Finnish epic of the Kalevala. 
This last work was accomplished by him after his 
return He soon, however, resumed his travels, and 
for several years continued to prosecute his researches 
among the nations of the An tic regions, both in Euroj)e 
and Asia, including the Norwegian and Russian La(>p«, 
and the Samoyeds of Siiieiia and the cxiosts of the 
White Sea Naturalh of a weakly Cfinstitntion and 
111 a failing state of iiealth, ho was frecjuently obliged, 
in addition, to submit in the course of his jounieyB 
to the most extreme privations Having rctuiaed 
home from Ins last journey to the Samoyco'i be was 
appointed in 1851 professor of the Finnnh and old 
Scandinavian languages in tlie University of Helsing- 
fors, hut hiB exhausted frame was unable much 
longer to support its tenant He died a martyr to 
science on 7th May, 18.52 Among his works are 
his translation of the Kalevala already mentioned; an 
Ostjak Grammar in German, published at St Peters 
burg in 1849, Eleinenta Grammatices Syrjeenn 
(HeKingfors, 1844), ElementaGrammatioes U’sehere- 
missffi (Kuopiia, 1^45), and I)e Afhxis Peraonalibus 
Lmguarum Altaioarum (Helsingfors, 1850), besides 
travels and other works published after his death. 

CASTRES (alien nt Castruin ALbiennufn), a town, 
France, department of Tarn, 23 miles B B E of Albl, 
on the Agout, whicli divides it into two parts — Castres 
Proper, N side, and Villegoudon, h side of the 
river, which is crossed by two stone bridges The 
streets are narrow and winding The public buildings 
are the hotel de ville, formerly the episcopal pala<^ 
which contains a public library, and has a garden 
laid out on the plan of the Tuilenos , three churches, 
one of them Protestant , two hospilali, a theatre, 
cavalry barracks, 4,c. There are several fine prome- 
nades, and a handsome sfjuare The manufactures 
of the town are in a thriving condition They con- 
sist of fine cloths, coarse cloth for the troops, flannels, 
blankets, and other wmillen giK>dB, linen, glue, and 
black soap There are also bleach mg- grounds, dya 
works, tanneries, paper-mills, forges, and brass-foun- 
dries A considerable trade is earned on in tbe 
above articles, and in silk, cotton, liqueurs, and con- 
fectionery Castres has a communal college and two 
seminaries The bishopne of which this wa#^Woi 
the seat was suppressed at tlie revolution. The' 
town of Castres arose round an abbey of the Bfene- 
dictines (which is said to have been founded in 
the ninth century), and was already in the twelfth 
century a place of importance in the district of 
Albigeois, tlie lords of which were abbots of the 
monastery. During the Alblgensian war Sinnm de 
Montfort was its lo^ In 1619 it was united to the 
crown of France. During the religious war* this 
town, as an adherent of Calvinism, waa often the 
theatre of war. l>oais XIIL, to whom the town 
surrendered in 1 629, ordered its fortiflcation* to be 
razed to the ground. Rapin the hlatoriao and A. 
Daoier tbe philologist were nati vee of Caetree. Pop- 
(1896), 19,595. 
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CASTRIES, Chaklss Edo^nb Gabriel pe la 
Crou, Marquis of, born in France in 1727, entered 
the Rimy, fought at Dettingen and in Lower, Alsace, 
became lieutenant of Languedoc and governor of 
Montpellier and Cette, and under Marshal Saxe 
oommanded the army in Flanders, where he covered 
the sieges of Menin, Ypres, and Courtray, and ended 
the campaign with the battle of Courtray He after- 
wards fought at Fontenoy, Eaocoux, and Laufeld 
During tlie Seven Years’ war he added greatly to 
his fame, was made lieutenant-general, and was dan- 
gerously wounded in the battle of Roasbach In 
1783 he was Marshal of France, and emigrating in 
1791 found an asylum with the Duke of Brunswick 
He subsequently commanded the army of the French 
princes in Champagne, and countersigned the mam* 
festo issued by Monsieur in 1793 Inl797he formed, 
in conjunction with St Pnest, the so-called cabinet 
of Louis XVIII. at Blankenburg, and died atWolfen- 
biittel m 1801. 

CASTRO, Inks de Pedro, son of Alpbonso IV , 
king of Portugal, after the death of his wife Con- 
stantia (1345), secretly married his mistress, Ines de 
Castro, who was descended from the royal line of 
Castile, from which Pedro was also descended on his 
mother’s side. As he steadily rejected all proposi- 
tions for a new marriage, his secret was suspected, 
and the envious rivals of the beautiful Ines were 
fearful that her brothers^ and family would gain a 
complete ascendency over the future king The old 
king was easily blinded by the intrigues of his artful 
counsellors, Diego Lopez IPacheco, Pedro Coelho, and 
Alvarez Gonsalvez They persuaded him that this 
marriage would be prejudicial to the interests of his 
oung grandson Ferdmand (the son of Pedro by 
is deceased wife) Alphonso asked his son if he was 
married to Ines Pedro dared not confess the truth 
to his father, much less would he comply with the 
command of the king to renounce his mistress and 
unite himself to another Aljdionso again consulted 
his favourites, and it was resolved to put the unhappy 
Ines to death. The Queen Beatrice, motlier of the 
infant, obtained intelligence of this cruel design, and 
gave her son notice of it But Pedro neglected not 
only this information, hut even the warning of the 
Archbishop of Braga, as a rumour mteuded merely 
to terrify him The first tune that Pedro left Ines, 
to be absent several days on a hunting exjiedition, 
the king hastened to Coimbra, where she ■\\a8 living 
in the convent of St Clara with her children The 
arrival of Alphonso filled the unhappy lady with terror, 
but, suppressing her feelings, she appeared before 
the king, threw herself with her children at his feet, 
and begged for mercy with tears Alphonso, eoftei^eti 
by this sight, had not the heart to perpetrate the 
intended crime But after he had retired his evil 
oouasellora succeeded in obhterating the impression 
which had been mskde on him, and obtained from him 
MrmiBsion to commit the murder which had been 
resolved on It was executed that very hour; Ines 
expired under the daggers of her enemies. She was 
buried In the convent where she was murdered (1855) 
Pedro, frantic with gnef and rage, took arms agamst 
his fatlier, but the queen and the Archbishop of 
Braga succeeded in reconciling the father and son 
Pedro obtained many privileges, in return for which 
be promised on oath not to take vengaanoe on the 
mu^erers. Two years after King Alphonso died; 
the three assassins had already left the kingdom, by 
his advice, Mid taken refuge in Castile, where Peter 
the Cruel then reigned, whose tyranny had driven 
some noble Castilians into PortugaL Pedro agreed 
to exchange theee fugitives for the murderers of^es. 
Having delivered them to their master, he received 
in return the persons of Pedro Coelho and Alvares 


Pacheco, escaptid to ArragMi. ‘ 
llie two tortured in the presence of th« 

king in older to them disclose their accomplices ; 
their hearts were tom out, their bodies burned, and 
their ashes scattered to the winds (1 360) Two years 
after he assembled ^the chief men of the kingdom at 
Cataneda, and solemnly declared on oath that after 
the death 6f his wife Constantia he had obtained the 
consent of the pope to his union with Ines de Castro, 
and that he had been married to her in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Guards and of an officer of his 
court, Stephen Lobato He then went to Coimbra 
The archbishop and Lobato confirmed the asBertions 
of the king; and the Papal document to which the 
king referred was publicly exhibited The king 
caused the body of his beloved Ines to be disinterred, 
and placed on a throne, adorned with the diadem and 
royal robes, and required all the nobility of the 
kingdom to ai)proach and kiss the hem of her garment, 
rendering her when dead that homage which she had 
not received in her hfe The body was then earned 
in a funeral car to Alcoba^a. The king, the bishopB, 
the nobles, and knights of the kingdom followed 
the carnage on foot, and the whole distance, from 
Coimbra to Alcoba(,a, was lined on both sides by 
many thousands of jieople beanng burning torches 
In Alcoba^'a a sjdendid monument of white marble 
was erected, on w bich was placed her statue, with a 
royal crown on her head The history of the unhappy 
Ines has funiished many poets of different nationb 
with matenals for tragedies — Lamothe, Count von 
Soden, &c , but the Portuguese muw% has immortal- 
i/ed her through the 1ij)h of Camoens, in wliose cele- 
brated Lusiad the history of her love is one of the 
finest ejusodes 

CASTllO-DEL-RIO, a towm. Spam, Andalusia, 
in the province and 16 miles H E of Cordova, on a de 
clivity, ngbt bank of the Guadajoz I’lie more aiicitnt 
part of the town is surrounded by a dilapidated wall 
flanked with towers, and entered by one gate, whicli 
was defended by an Arab castle, now also ruin«)UB 
The modem portion is outside the w^alls, and extends 
along the foot of the hill on its N side Most of the 
streets are w'lde and regular, lined with well-built 
houses and handsome public edifices The church is 
large and handsome, and there are also several con- 
vents, tw'o colleges, primary schools, hospitals, and 
manufactures of hnen, woollen, and earthenware 
Pop (1887), n.-isei 

CASTRO-GIO V'ANNI (ancient £nna), a town, 
Sicily, province of C’altanissetta, 13 miles N N w. of 
Piazza, neax the centre of the island, on a high table 
land formed by the union of the three chains of 
mountains extending in different directions from this 
point Its height above sea-level is more than 4000 
feet The plateau on which it stands is still remark- 
able for fertility, while in ancient times it was 
adorned with the groves and temples of Ceres (De- 
meter), the presiding goddess of the locality, who is 
said to have been a native of Enna. It was here, 
according to the common story, that Prosperine 
(Persephone), the daughter of Ceres, was earned off 
by Pluto An old castle still remains, probably built 
by the Northmen, who occupied Sicily in the middle 
ages Castro-Giovanni is miserably poor, and appears 
to be going still further to decay. Siilphur is obtained 
in the district to the annual amount of nearly &0,.000 
ewts Pop. 14,084. 

CASTRUM DOLORIS, a Latin term signifying 
eastlf of gnefy has a different meaning from caU^mleo, 
The latter is used to denote ua elevated tomb, ooD* 
tainmg the oofiin of a distinguished person, togsAfasr 
with the tapers around, ornaments, armorial beer- 
ings, inscriptionB, Ac., pljMied in the midst of a obvrik 
or hall. The costnea doloru is the whole loonll in 
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which the ealafideo is e^evttted, wh|^gttit'aeoo»- 
tious. The wrcophagua, oeually eB^^le exposed 
for show upon an elevation ooyer^ with block cloth, 
nnder a canopy Burrounded with canddahra. Upon 
the coffin is laid some mark of the rank of the 
deceased, os hia epaulette or B-w^prd, and, when the 
deceased was a sovereig^i or a member of a ruling 
family, princely inbignia are placed on surrounding 
Keata ' The French call the < antrum d<i!oris, chapeVe 
aidente, sometimes also chan^te ardente, but the 
latter has also a separate meaning See Ohambre 
Ardenik 

(."ASTUERA, a town, Spam, Estremadura, pro- 
vince of and 67 miles E by R Badajoz. near the rij^ht 
hank of the (juadalefra Most of its streets are 
straight, clean and well paved It has tivo squares, 
lined with substantial houses, the principal one con- 
tains the town-hall, prisons, and spacious modem 
parihli church Here are also several chajiels, three 
schools, and an extensive cemetei^ The inhabitants 
are engaged in wea\ing, making earthenware, tiles, 
bncks, slioes, &,c Trade is earned on in cattle, wtKil, 
\vuie, gr.iin, and oil Poj) (18&7), 71 -“'S 

CASUTS'rilY, that part oi the old theology and 
morals u hich relates to the prinoiides by which diHicult 
tiises of couHCience (especially where there is a colli- 
sion of vlirferent duties) are to be settled Kant calls 
It t\n' di<df< tics of lonsdUof Hence a casuist is a 
moralist who endeavours to solve such doubtful ques- I 
tiou There have been many ceh brated casuists 
.Liiioug the .lesuits — for example, Esi'obar, Sanclie?, 
Ihiseinbaum, &-c —famous for their ingenuity in tlie 
invention of such cases, and for the ambiguity and 
Huigulanty of their solutions 1 1 is impossible, without 
n ading the works of some of tlie casuistical writers, 
to foni. an idea of the ingenious and fine-spun sophistry 
uhich they contain 

(AT (Fells eatus, L ), a well-known domesticated 
• piadniped belonging to the order Carnivora (which 
see) According to the character most commonly 
attributed to the cat, though cajiable of showing con- 
siderable fondness for an individual, she never aj 'pears 
to confide fully even m the w’armest demonstrations 
of kindness, and her attachment is rather to the 
dwellings than the [lersous of her protectois In 
this respect her conduct is contrasted very unfavour- 
ably with that of the dog, whose alliance with man 
is founded upon dismterested personal attachment, 
not to be affected by changes of place or fortune ' 
1 ler youthful sportiveness, beautiful fur, and gentle 
demureness of manner in after-life, dispose mank-in «l 
to regard the animal with kindness, but m a great 
many cases the attempt to cultivate her good quali 
ties IS said to be followed with alight success, and to 
meet with much deceit and ingratitude Her treach 
erouH calmness of disposition needs, we are told, but 
alight provocation to be changed to vengeful mcdig- I 
mty When hurt or much alarmed she is ready to 
attack her best benefactor with as much fury as a 
stronger. B«mg highly sensitive and fond of ease, 
the cat evinces httle anxiety except for the continu- 
ance of her enjoyment, and is ever prepared to seek 
more comfortable quarters whenever the condition of 
her patrons may render a movement politic. This 
character, however, ia believed by a great many 
(including the present writer) to be far too severe; 
aad thoae who have had the widest and most intimate 
acquaintance with cats maintain that they are by no 
means the sel^ah and treacherous animals that they 
are commonly represented to be The Rev. J.G. Wood, 
a high authi^ty <m all matters relating to domestic 
wri^ M follows — ‘Whatever may have been 
^ experience of those who gave so slanderoos a char- 
to the oat, my own rather wide soqnaintanoe 
this animal has led me to very different oosiclu- 


sions. The cats with which 1 have been mori familiar 
have been as dooile, traotabls, and good-tempered 
as siny dog could be, and dismayed an amount of 
intellectual power which would be equalled by very 
few dogs and surpassed by none. With regard to 
the comparatively good and bad temper of the okt 
and dog, there is as much to be said favour of the 
former as of the latter animal , while aa to their 
mental capacities the scale certainly does not pre- 
ponderate so decidedly ou the side of the dog as is 
generally imagined. Nor u my own ex[>erienoe a 
solitary one, for in almost every instance where my 
fi lends have possesstHl favounte oats, the result hu 
been the same ’ At what penod cats became inmates 
of human habitations it is sc'arcely possible at this 
period t<} determine Beyond doubt their usefulness 
in destroying rats, mice, anil other siiialJ anlmab 
first introduced them to notice ITie first mention 
w^ hud made of them in profane history is by Hero- 
dotus, the father of histoiians, in his account of Egypt 
(lib n ), and they are mentionetl, acconling to JMr 
Blyth, m Sansknt writings 2060 years old Hero- 
dotus speaks of them aa diinmiahing the vermin in 
festing human dwellings, states some of the Egyptian 
superstitions relative to tliem, aa well aa some onser 
\atiouB upon tlieir brei-ding, di 8 |» 08 itioas, The 
cek brated naturalist Teniminck, in his excellent 
monograph of the genus Fells, aildiicea siroiig reasons 
for believing that the oat was originally doinosticatad 
m Egypt, and that the gloved cat (F mamculata) ol 
Egypt and Nubia is, in all prol lability, the original 
stock of the domestic cat, though the race has tieen 
much modified bv fn-quent crossmg Its strong re- 
semblance m size, proportions, ifec , renders this opinion 
more acceptable than that which attnhiites the ormin 
to the common European wild-rat, which li smaller, 
has a shorter and tliu ker tail, and w'oiild seem rather 
to be the domestic cat returned, to the savage state 
than its original stock (I’l I , figs 8, 9, at Car 
N ivoRA ) The cat was seldom, if at all, kept by the 
ancient Greeks and BoinanH, and till long after the 
Ghnstian era was raro m many parts of Europe. 
The (irigin of the name rat is eijuully dark with the 
early history of this domestic animal The word 
exists in similar forms in .ill the European language 
and also in some extra European ones, but whence 
it originally came is unknown; probably it was 
derived from Egypt with the animal itself 

The subtlety and ciicumsfiection of tlie common 
cat are evinicd by all its habits and movements , and 
the observation of this disposition has no doubt bo- 
conipauied it o'crvwhcre The domestic cat belongs 
lo a genus better armed for the destruction of animal 
life than all other quadrupeds The short and power- 
ful jaws, moved by vigorous muscles, are rappUed 
with most formidaiily trenchant teeth; a cunning 
disposition, combinwi with nocturnal habits and mium 
patience in pursuit, gives them great advantages over 
their prey, and their keen lacerating qUw^ which 
are always preserved in the most acute state by t3s 
peculiar arrangement that keeps them oonceale'., 
when not in use, enables them to Inflict a death-blow 
on their victims with as much certainty as eaae. llie 
cat in a degree partakes of all the atMbntea of her 
race — lies in ambush for her prey, and eeizea iV bv a 
sudden leap , plays with her captives before patting 
them to death , and does not liimt her deetmetion to 
the mere gratiification of appetite Cold and wet art- 
disagreeable to the cat, a^ electricity is eepedally 
feared by her advantage may be taktt of the latter 
circaxnstanoe to avert tiie troableeome riafte of the 
animal After having once rooeiTed a aboek from a 
Leyden vial, hut little apprehendon need be enler 
tained of the cat’s return to the aatne plane Of 
vaidona aromatic subeUocea. aa eatnep or eatwiliii 
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Aa, ptUM is ramftriubly fond; and the odour of va- 
lerian appears to throw her into an ecstasy of plewure. 
The food of the cat in a state of domestication is 
nec^earily very various, but always of flesh or fish 
if it can be obtained A desire to" possess herself of 
the latter article of diet proves one of the strongest 
temptations to theft that the cat is exposed to The 
oat is remarkalile for the fetor of its eructations, as 
well as the jHjwerfully oliensive and j)hospht)rous-like 
odour of its unne, &c J^ut peisonaUy it is a very 
oleanlv animal, avoiding to step m any sort of filtli, 
and preserving its fur in a very neat condition. Of 
its habits, when well taken care of and much petted, 
it cannot be necessarv to speak heie, as they are 
universally known Equally notorious is their clam- 
orous mode of malcing love, which is dcaignated hy 
the term (.ateiwauhwj^ and, once heard, can never be 
forgotten. The cat goes \\ith young for liftv-six 
days, and brings forth fi"in tlirce to six at a litter, 
which remain blind for nine days 

CATACHUESIS, a term used m rhetoric with a 
somewhat vague signification Tt denotes any trope 
or figure of speech tliiit is considered to be to(» violent 
Thus any trope, whether a metaphor, an instance of 
metonymy, or any other, may become a catachresis 
if it IB stretched too far For example, the scriptural j 
phrase ‘the blood of the grape’ is often (juotecl as a 
case of cataohresis, because it is thought too \iolent a 
metaphor to use ‘blood’ for the bl(H)d-red juice of the 
grape 

CATACOMBS, caverns, grottoes, subterraneous 
caves, destined for the sepulture of the dead The 
respect felt for the dead b\ all nations naturally led 
them to some outw'ard manifestation of legaid, such 
as the pomp of funeral solemiiitieH, or the consecra- 
tion of a particular spot fur sejiulture, or the election 
of monuments, to transmit tc> posterity the remem- 
brance of the services or virtues of the dece.oseil 
Some nations, as the Egyptians, constructed {lyramids 
and labyrinths to contain tbtir mortal lemams 
Others, as the Pho’iiiciana, and, after them, the 
Greeks, hollowed out the rocks for tombs, surround- 
ing their towns wuth vast iiiago/mes, containing the 
bones of their fathers Asia Elinor, the coast of 
Africa, and Cyrenais, afford instances of these sin- 
gular and gigantic w'orks The discovery of these 
monuments has always excited the curiosity of tra- 
vellers and the attention of aitiats The latter ha\e 
applied themselves to loam from them the tii.UcU.ter 
of architecture and painting at different epochs, and 
though they have often found only coarse represen- 
tations, the productions of art m its infancy or de- 
oline, they have occasionally met with types of per- 
fection. Many monuments of this description have 
been preserved to our davs, and still contain traces of 
the pamting and architecture wuth which they were 
decorated. There are tatacoiubs existing in S\na, 
Persia, and among the most ancient oriental nations 
But the revolutions in these countries, and the 
changes which they have occasioned, have deprived 
us of the documents w hich would have given us exact 
information regarding them The description of the 
catacombs in Upper Egypt gives us an idea of those 
whose existence is still unknown to us They contam 
the history of the country, and the customs and 
manners of the people, painted or sculptured in many 
monuments of the most admirable preservation. The 
subterraneous caves of these coimtries, like almost 
all of the kiud, have their origm in quamea. From 
the depths of the mountains which contain them, 
•tone WM taken, which served for the building of the 
neighbouring towns, and also of the great edifices and 

E yramids which ornament the land. They are dug 
i a mountain situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Nile, and furnished the Bomaus with materials for 


the construction of buildings in their oolonial estab- 
lishments. The excavations in these mountains we 
found throughout a space of 16 to 20 leagues, and 
form subterraneous caverns which appear to be the 
work of art, but there is neither order nor symmetry 
In them They contain vast and obscure apartments, 
low and irregular vaults, supported in different parts 
w'lth piles left purposely by the workmen. Somtj 
holes, of about 6 feet m length and 2 feet in width, 
give rise tt> the conjecture that they were destined 
for sepulchres Cells id very small dimensions 
formed in the hollows ot these obscure caverns, provp 
them to have been the abode of recluses 

In Sicily and Asia Minor a prodigious number o^ 
grottoes and excavations have been disco v ered con 
taming sepulchres Some apjiear to have served aw 
retreats to tbe victims of despotism The greater 
part are the work of the w'aters which traverse the 
mountains of these regions, as for instance the great 
cave of Noto, wdiich passes for one of the w'oudeis of 
SkiIv This cave, the heiyht, length, and breadth 
of v\hich are eijual, has been formed by the river 
Cassiliili, W'hich runs at the bottom, and traverses it 
f(»i the length of lOo fathoms In the interior of 
tins cave are a number of houses and tombs At 
(Jelaare abodes for the living ami .sepulchres for the 
dead, cut m the rocks, at Agngentum sulderraneou'- 
caves, labvniitbs, and tombs, arranged with great 
order arul svmnietrv 'idien are also caverns m the 
euviions of Syiacuse vvliuli may be ranked wntli tht 
principal monuments of this description, from their 
extent and dt'pth, their architectural o<>iaments, and 
from some historical re( olli ( tions attached to tlieni 
The catacombs in the tufa moimtams of Capo di 
^lonte, nc.ar Naples, consist of subterraneou.s galle^c^ 
li.ills, rooms, basilicas, and lotundas, wdiich extend to 
the di.st.ince of 2 Italian miles I’hrougliout there 
art seen niches for cofliiis (/or nit) and bones A de- 
sciiption of them was given by ( ’elano in 1()43. They 
probably owe their oiigin to the (piarries w'hieli 
afforded tuf.i for the walls of tbe cities rakeopolis 
and Neapolis, and afterwards served as sepulchres for 
tht (’hiistian congregations 

The most numerous .ina most extensive catacombs 
are those m the mimediate neighbourhood of Home 
at San Sebastiano. 3an Loren.!o, Ac , the earliest of 
which of certain date belongs to the yeai 111 AD 
They are comjsised of interminable subterraneous 
galleries, exteiuliiig underneath the town itself as 
vvell as the neighbourmg country, and are said to 
contain not less than 6,()0U,00U tombs The name 
of catacombs, according to St Gregory, was at first 
applied to designate exclusively the cave m which 
the bodies of St Peter and St Paul were buned, 
and it was only at a later period that it came to be 
given to all the subterranc-ous passages which were 
used as pubbe burying-places It is now regarded as 
certain that in times of persecution the early Chris 
tiaus frequently took refuge in the catacombs, m 
order to celebrate there in secret the ceiemonies of 
their religion, but it is not less certain nowadays, 
thanks to the labours of Marchi and De Rossi, that 
tile catacombs served also os places of burial to the 
early Christians, and that in spite of the contrary 
opinion which prevailed for two centuries, down to 
our own day, the catacombs were not for the most 
port abandoned quarries, but were excavated by the 
Christians themselves. Originally the cemeteries ol 
Rome were made up of separate tombs, which rich 
Christians constructed for themselves and their 
brethren, and which they held as private property 
under the protection of the law. But in oooise of 
time this was changed At the end of the eeoond 
century we find that there exist oertain oemeteriee 
that are not the property of particular individoals biil 
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of the church. Such wm the one which Fope Zephy- 
nnua (202-219) intrusted to the superintendence of 
Calixtus, and which took its name from that bishop 
Some years later, under Pope Fabian (236-251 ), there 
were already several such common burying-places 
belonging to the Christian congregations, and their 
number went on increasing till the time of Constan- 
tine when the catacombs ceased to be used as bury- 
ing places From the time of Constantine down to 
the eighth century they continued to be used as places 
of worship by the Christians, but during the siege of 
Home by tlie Lombards (Longobardi) they were in 
part destroyed, and soon became entirely inaccessible, 
HO that tliey were forgotten The first evcavations 
in them were made by Antonio Bosio between 1560 
and 1 Tlie results of these excavations were pub- 
lished in Ins Itonia Sotterranea (Rome, 1632), which 
was translated into Latin by P Aringhi (Rome, 1657) 
Vniong the more modern works on the subject may- 
lie mentioned Rochette's Tableau dea Catacombes 
(h* Rome (Pans, 1837), Perrel’s Les Catacombes de 
Home (Pans, 1851-56, five vols ), and above all, La 
R(,ma Sotterranea Cnstiana by De Roasi (Rome, 
1864-77, 3 vols ), containing the results of very care- 
ful investigations maile by the author himself. 

The catacombs of Paris, situated on the left bank 
nf the river Seine, are almost equally celebrated. 
Tht name itself, which has been given to this laby- 
'inth of caverns and galleries from its resemblance 
fo the asylums and places of refuge of the perse- 
cuted Christians under Naples and Rome, iiifoniif. 
us of the purpose to which it has been applied since 
1786 These galleries were originally the quarries 
from which materials were excavated for construct 
mg the edifices of the capital Tlie weight of the 
Hupei incumbent houses rendered it necessary to prop 
them, and when the cemeteries of the demolished 
i hurdles and the bury ing-grounds were cleared iii 
1786, the government lesolved to deposit the bones 
in these quarries, which were consecrated for that 
purpose The first cemetery suppressed was the 
Cimetifere des Innocents, and the bones from it were 
deposited beneath what is now Petit - Montroiige 
d’lie oshuary now extends much farther The relics 
of ten or more generations were here united in the ' 
refioae of the grave Many times as great as the 
living tide that rolls over this spot is its subter 
raneous population By the light of wax tapers you 
descend alxiut 70 feet to a world of silence, over 
which the Parisian police keeps watch as strictly as 
over the world of noise and confusion above You 
enter a gallery where only two can go abreast. A 
black streak on the stones of the walls points out 
the way, which, from the great number of by- 
passages, it would be difficult to retrace without 
this aid or without guides. Among the curiosities 
here to be seen is a plan of the harbour of Mahon, 
which an ingenious soldier faitlifully copied from 
memory, in the material of the quarries You fi- 
nally enter the hall, whence you are ushered into the 
realms of death by the inscription which once stood 
over the entrance to the churchyard of St Sulpice 

‘Hag ultra metas requiescunt beatara spent ex- 
•pectantes ’ — Beyond these bounds rest those await- 
jng the hope of bliss fulfilled Narrow passages 
between walls of skeletons ; chambers in which 
moQumenta, altars, candelabra, constructed of human 
hones, with festoons of skulls and thigh-bones, inter- 
^rsed occasionally with inscriptions, not always 
the most happily selected, from ancient and modem 
•uthori, excite the gloomy impression which u al- 
produced, even in the most light-minded, by 
^e sight of the dissolution of the bomaa frame. 
Wearied of these horrible embellishments, you enter 
a sia)|de ebapel, without bones, and containing an 


altar of granite. Tlie inscription D. M. II et III 
Septembr. MDCCXCII. recalls to memory the vic- 
tims of the September massaores, whose remains are 
here united. On leaving these rooms, oonseorated 
to death, where, however, the air is always pre- 
served pure by means of air-holes, you may visit a 
geological c.ibinet, formed by H^ncart de Thui^, the 
director of the Carn^res sous Pans. Specimens of 
the minerals furninhed by the regions you have tra- 
versed, and a collection of diHeased bones, in a con- 
tiguous hall, scientifically arranged, are the last 
curiosities which these excavations offer. More than 
600 \ard8 to the east of the road to Orleans you 
finally return to the light of day Strangers may 
visit the catacombs in company with the government 
officials at their periodical visits A recent account 
of these subterranean passages is that published by 
M Dunkel in 1885 under tlie title Topographie et 
C’onHolidation des Carnhres sous Pans 

CATACOUSTICS (from Greek kata^ back, and 
ahm6, I hear), called also oataphonica; the science of 
reflected sounds, or that part of acoustics which con- 
siders the properties of echoes See AOOUSTIOS 
CATAFALCO See Castrum Dolobib. 
CATALAN GRAND COMPANY, the name 
given to a troop of adventurers raised by PA^jer dl 
Flor about the beginning of the fourteenth nertury. 
Roger first gave his services to Frederick, king of 
Sicjl\. in hi8 war with Robert, duke of Calabria, but 
when peace was concluded lietween the two princes, 
being at a loss how to maintain his soldiers, he pio- 
posed to lead them to the Fast to contend against 
the Turks, who were then denolating the eastern 
empire Androiiicus, then emperor of the East, 
gladly accepted the often d assistance of Roger, and 
submitted to all the conditions which he imposed. 
Roger set sail from Messina in Sicily in 1808 with 
twenty-six vessels partly equipped at his own expense. 
The number of the troops embarked with him is said 
to have amounted to about 8000 men of different 
nations Sicilian-’, Catalans, Arragonese, &o. The 
Catalans, either because they were the most numer- 
ous or for some otlier reason, gave their name to the 
whole company On Ins arrival nt Constantinople 
Roger was received with great rejoicings, and was 
elevated to the dignity of grand-duke A saiigainary 
affray between the Genoese and the Catalans markad 
the first period of the stay of these adventurers in 
Constantinople Andrtmu us hastened to get them 
to cross over into Asia This they did in the spring 
of 1804, and in the same year they defeatoa the 
Turks completely In 1305 he took Ancyra, and 
forced the Turks to raise the siege of Philadelphia, 
but he was not so successful in his attempt to take 
Magnesia After a long and ineffective siege he 
recrossed into Europe in 1306, bringing along with 
him 1)18 Catalans, who left behind them everywhere 
traces of their plunder and violence When they 
had reached Europe they took up their quaften at 
Gallipoli. But And^onlcu^ who was by this time 
very anxious to be nd of his formidable allies, now* 
received R^>ger with great coldness, and even obliged 
him to give up fais title of grand-duke in favour of 
Berengarius The sudden departure of Berengarlas, 
however, and the simultaneous incursions of, the 
Turks into Asia Minor, compelled Audronious again 
to appeal to Roger and his Catalans for assistanoe. 
Roger was raised to the dignity of Oesar to appease 
him for the slights that had b^n put on him. But 
this only caused him to be regarded with more 
jealousy by the Greeks, and enp^all^ by Mlohael, 
the son of Andronicoa, who was aesociated with bk 
father in the empire. The result was that before be 
could start once more for Asia be wee eeseerineted 
(1806 or 1807) The Oetalans oow tamed their arms 
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agski^.the IS^rzo^umM, In order to avenge the death 
of th^ leaderytta^ defeated them in several^battleB 
They then pph^-into Q-reece and entered the service 
of toe Duke of Athens, but no long time after they 
tamed agi^nst him and defeated him in the battle 
of Coohissils (1311). They now became maatera of 
Attid^ where they maintained themselves for four 
years, when they were finally defeated by Philes 
near Bisyn ( 18 ir>) 

CATAJjANI, Angllica, one of the most cele- 
brated of Italian female aingera, waa bom at Sini- 
gaglia, in the Papal States, moat probably in 1782, 
almough several other years are given, and waa 
educated in the convent of Santa Lucia at Home 
As early as her seventh year her magnificent \ oice 
had become the subject of general remark, but it was 
not till leaving the convent at the age of fourteen 
that she received any instruction in the higher 
departments of the musical art At sixteen she was 
compelled by family misfortunes to turn her talents 
to account, and made her first appearance on the 
stage at Venice Slie afterwards filled the grand 
soprano parts at the operas of ^Milan, Floience, 
Rome, and Naples, and in 1799 accepted an engage- 
ment at the opera of Lisbon, w'here she contimusl foi 
five years She then visited successively Madrid, 
Paris, London, and the principal towns of Gieat 
Britain, in all of which her success and profits w ere 
immense In 1814 she returned to Pans to take the 
management of the Italian opera there, hut Hustamed 
thereby severe peemmary losses from the injudicious 
interference of her husband, De Valabrtl^gue, formeily 
a captain in the French army On Najtoleon’s return 
in 1815 she was obliged to resign the diiection of the 
opera, hut resumed it again on the seetuul restoration 
In 1818 she again resigned the diiection of the opera 
(by which she had suffered great losses), and from 
that year till 1828 made repeated professional tours 
through the Continent and Great liiitain In 1^80 
she retired from public life to a villa which she had 
purchased in the neighbourhood of Florence, and 
here she resided with her family and gave instruc- 
tion to girls who manifested indications of local 
talent, one condition bemg recjuired from them that 
they should adopt the name of ratalani In the 
summer of 1849, owing to the disturbed state of 
Tuscany, she proceeded with her daughters to Pans, 
and was there, shortly after her anival, cut off In 
cholera on 13th June Madame Catalani w'as u 
woman of majestic aj)pearance, and her voice dis- 
played a wonderful degree of power, flexibility, aiul 
compass. She rather, however, astonished and ovei - 
powered an audience than touched or subdued their 
hearts by her marvellous execution 

CATALDO, St , a tow^n, Sicily, province of and 
5 miles w s W Caltanissetta The sulphur works in 
the environs produce annually about 37,500 cwts 
Pop 12,800 

CATALEPSY This is a spasmodic disease, and 
by some regarded as a species of tetanus It affects 
the whole body, so as to render it immovable, as if 
dead. Tetanus differs from catalepsy m its subjects 
and causes. Females are most liable to the last, 
while the first is equally produced in both sexes by 
appropriate causes. Tetanus is most frequently pro- 
dooed by punctured wounds of tendinous textures, and 
most readily in hot weather. Sometimes, however, it 
ooours, like catalepsy, independently of wounds. The 
spasm is more limited m tetanus, sometimes bemg 
most severe in the muscles of the face, producing 
look- jaw; now it attacks the muscles of the trunk, on 
the fore part, producing tmprosihotonos, and now the 
muscles id the back part, producing opisthoUmoa, or 
carvature of the trunk ba^wards. During all thia 
the natural temperature may remain, th** pulse be 


perfectly natural, and the senses unimpaired Undet 
I the most active and varied treatment tetanus has 
always been a very fatal malady 

Catalepsy is a universal spasmodic disease of the 
organs of locomotion The body remains m the posi 
j tion in which it may have been when attacked with 
the fit, and the limbs preserve any situation in which 
they may be placed The senses are obliterated, and 
the mind totally inactive, nothing being able to rouse 
the patient The pulse and temperature remain 
natural. The fit is of uncertain length; according to 
some writers not lasting more thaii a quarter of an 
hour, though known by others t(» lie much longer 
This disease is an obstinate one, and is very hable 
to recur, even when the patient seems in the least 
respect liable to a recurrence It is, for tlie most 
part, a consequence of some other disease This may 
1 h a l<*cal affection, but it more fiequeutly occurs in 
a generalh enfeebled constitution, mdiued by some 
grave malady, or one which has bc'en caused by the 
gradual oj)eration of unobserved niorlud causes 
CATALOGUES OF LOOKS S. e the article 
Bibliography 

CATAIjONIA (.ant lent Tarraconensui), an old pro- 
vince of Sjtain, bounded N by France, k and s e 
]>y the INleditenanean, s by Valencia, and w' by 
Ariagon Its forai is neaily that of a triangle, the 
ba'^e, towards the [Mediterranean, being about SO 
miles in length, the side tow aids France 130, ami 
that tow aids Ajragon IK) The country in general 
is mountainoub, but intersected with fertile valleys, 
while the mountains tliemselves aitf* covered w'lth 
valuable woods anJ fiuit-trees, the slojtes being cut 
in torraoes and plentiful! \ supplied with water by ar' 
artificial system of irriLi.ition The main nvei of 
(’atalonia is the Ebro, tin re are also the Segre, Ter, 
Llobregat, and many sniailer nvers Corn, wine, oil, 
flax, hemp, legumes, and almost e\ ery kind of fruit, 
are abundant Here are quarries of marble of all 
colours, of crystal and a]al)aster, also tojiazes, rubn s, 
jaspers, and other precious stones, mines of lead, 
tin, iron, alum, vitnol, and salt, and formerly of 
gold and silver On the coast is a coral-fishery 
Catalonia is naturally much less fertile than either of 
the Castiles, but it fai surpasses both, and indeed, 
every other province in Spam, in the industry of its 
inhabitants, as well as the improvements winch they 
have effected in manufactures, agriculture, and com- 
merce Fop. 0897), 1,942,245; area 12,480 square 
miles. It comprises the modem provinces of Tarra- 
gona, Geroiia, Lenda, and Barcelona. The principal 
towns are Barcelona, Tortosa, Taiiagona, Gerona, 
Mauresa, and Lei,td<J< 

CATAMARAN, a sort of raft used in the East 
Indies, Brazil, and elsewhere Those of the island 
of Ceylon, like those of Madras and other parts of 
that coast, ore formed of three logs. The timber 
preferred for their construction is the dup-wood or 
Cheme-Maram, the pine-vamish tree Their length 
is from 20 to 25 feet, and breadth 2^ to 84 feet 
The logs of which they are constructed are secured 
together by means of three spreaders and cross lash 
ings through small holes. The centre log is much 
the largest, and is pointed at the fore-end. These 
floats ore navigated with great skill by one or two 
men m a kneelmg posture lliey think nothing of 
passing through the surf which lashes the beach at 
Madras, and at other parts of these coasts, when even 
the boats of the country could not live upon the 
waves, and they are also propelled out to the shipping 
at anchor when boats of the best oonstruotion would 
be swamped. In the monsoons when a sail can be 
got on them, a small outrigger is placed at the end <d 
two poles as a balance, wi^ a bamboo mast and ya^ 
and A iiiat or cotton clo^ sail 




CATAMARCA, a province of the Argentine Re- foot of Mount ^cna. xoib avvjMa'vwi i^pemtodly 
public, bounded N by S.ilta, R. by Tucuman and visited by tremendous eartbqoakefpf^K^d 
Santiago del Estero, s. by Oordova and Rioja, and in rums by lava from eruptions ^tna, 

w by Rioja and Chili; area, about 47,530 sq. miles The most disastrous of the eruptions was that of 
The Burfadb is very mountainous in all directions 1669, by which a great number of the antk^nities of 
except the 8., where it stretches out into a large Catania were overwhelmed, and the moft disastrous 
plain The loRiest and best known of the mountains of the earthquakes was that of 1693, when U,600 
18 the Sierra de Aconquija, which stretches from a, people were destroyed Although again great^ in- 
to N , and attains in its culminating point near its s jured by the earthquake of 1783, Catania is now 
extremity a height of more than 16,000 feet The reviving with great splendour, and has muoh^nors 
Santa Maria, flowing N. to its junction with the the features of a metropolis than Palermo. The 
Huachipas, is tlie only ri\er of the least consetjuence, principal streets are wide and well paved with lava, 
but every valley having its stream or mountain Most of the edifices have an air of magnihcenoe 
torrent, the whole province is well watered '1 he unknown in other parts of the island, and the town 
only lake is the Laguna Blanca, which lies m one has a title to rank among the elegant cities of Europe, 
of four valJey.i formed by the Sierra de Acoinpiija An obelisk of red granite, placed on the back of an 
The soil 13 tolerably fertile, producing large cnqia of antnpie elephant of touchstone, stands in the otiltre 
inai/e and w'heat, and sujiporting large numbers of of the gr^at scpiare, which is formed by the town- 
live stock, especially goats The vine is also culti- hall, scminarv, and cathedral. The cathedral is a 

vated, and yields w me and h[)U its which bear a high fine building It was founded in 1091 by Count 

n line in the surrounding countries The principal Roger, but lecpiired to be mostly rebuilt after the 
exports arc beasts of buulen, sent into Bolivia and earthquake of 1693 It is dedicated to St. Agatha, 
F’eru, horned eatlle, which find a ready market at the patroness of the city The 8up[)reH8ed Benedic- 
(kipuipo, III Chill, and hides and goat-skins, raw or tine monasteiy of St Nicholas, ctiinpriging a church 

tanned, sent in gnat numbers to Buenos Ayres (with splendid organ), library, museum, and other 

Other articles are wheat, capsicums, anise-seed, to- extensive buildings, was long celebra1'*d for Wo>alth 
bacco. wine, spirits, and lined figs. The principal and splendour 'I'he university was fouiidoi about 

rnmeial is iron, but gold, silvei, and lead are also 1445 The rums of the arnpliithk-ati winch was 

found The cajiital is Catamarca Pop (18^5), more extensive than the (Colossi um at Rome, are 
'*0,161, chi» liy of Indian extraction, with a consider- stdl to be seen, as also the remains of the tlieatre, 
able mixture of Spaniarils batlis, aqueducts, stpuhhral (hambers, hippodrome, 

CATAMARCA, capital of the Argentine j)ro Vince and several Uiiqih s The industries include the 
"f the same name (see above), m a fertile vale, 82 inairufai lure of silk and cotton goods, and the 
miles NE of Rioja, is connecLed by rail with Rioja mining of Huljtliiir The liarboiir was formerly u 
and all the chief towns of tin republic It was good one, but bv the inipti m of 1669 its entrance 

founded about 16S(), and has a fine church and a w-as almost intirely choked up, and it is only in 

college. Pop TTiOO recent times that it has lioen improved, a oonsider- 

CATAMENIA (derived from these twm (Leek able amount of money having liocn sjient on it. The 

words — kata, acconling to, and min, the inorithl, trade of Catania is of some importaneo, the principal 
menses, the monthly discharge from the uleius of export being sulpliur, next to which come oranges 
females betw'een the ages of fourteen and forty five and lemons, almonds and other fruits, and wine. 
Many have questioned whether tins discharge' arose Cereals, textiles, and other manufacture* are the 
from a mere ruptuie of vessels, or whether it was chief imports 3'ln exports have an average annual 
owing to a secretory action There can be little value of about £1,000,000. A circular railway runs 
doubt of the truth of the latter 'I’he secretory fiom C'atania round the base of Mount ^Etna Pop 
organ is coinjiosed of the arterial vessels situated m (1896), 127,117 

the fundus of the uterus The dissection of women CATANZARO (ancient Catafium), a town of 
who have died during the time of their menstruating South Italy, capital of the province of the Bame 
proves this Sometimes, though very rarely, women name, on a height, 8 miles from the Gulf of SquilLace. 
during pregnancy menstruate, and when tins haji- It suffered severely from the gicat earthquake of 
pons, the discharge takes place from the arterial 1783, but is still a jilace of some importance, de- 
vessels of the vagina The quantity a female fended by a citaih 1, and contammg a cathedral and 

menstruates at each time is very various, depending various other churcheR, an Academy of Sedenoee, one 
on climate and a variety of other circumstances of the four great civil courts of the kingdom, a 
It IS commonly in England from .5 to 6 ounces it lyceuin, and three hc)spital8. The manufactures 
rarely exceeds 8. Its duration is from three to four, consist chiefly of silk and velvet, and there le some 
and sometimes, though rarely, five days With trade in wheat, wine, oil, &c The women are Oon- 
respect to the nature of the discharge, it differs very sidured the handsomest m Calabna Pop. in 1881, 
much from pure blood. It never coagulates, but is 20,931. 

Sometimes grumous; and membranes like the deciduo CATAPLASM, or Poultice, some kinfl of soft 
are formed in difficult menstruations. In some compi'und, intended to be applied hot to theeurffce 
Women it always smells rank and peculiar, in others of the body. Poultices are commonly made of llnaei^d- 
it is inodorous. The use of this monthly secretion moal, oatmeal, bran, bread crumbs, Ac., tnteed wlUk 
is said to be, to render the uterus fit for the con- water, milk, or some other liquid. They are called 
oeption and nutrition of the feetus; therefore girls simrpuiww, or mnatard poulticee, when muatard fbnm 
rarely conceive before the catamenia appear, and their base. 

women rarely after their entire cessation, but very CATAPULT (Latin, coiapufia; Greek, Iwlopcffte), 
eaaily soon after menstruation (which see). a name for certain machines of the aneienU for pm- 

CATAMOUNT, a name of the cougar, puma, or jeeting missiles, chiefly arrows. BaJU%$teB (GIrerii, 
'painter* {Pdu ccncoior), for which see Puma. petroboloi or lUhoboloi) were engines somsrwfaat siini' 

Catania (anciently Catana), a city of Sicily, larly constructed, but were chiefly ooBflned to the 
in the province of Catania, on the borders of the shooting of stones TWmentum was a general name 
^ley of Koto, the see of a bishop, the suffragan of for all such machines. Catapults may be described 
Monraal; 47 rnOee 8.a.w. Messina, 85 B.B.B. Palerma as gigantic cross-bows, the most powerful of whieb 
is situated on a gulf of the HtMUterranean. at the oonaisted, not of a single benai or spring, bat of two, 
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InMited each into an upright coil of ropes, so twisted 
that the ends of the arms could not be drawn to- 
wards each other without producing a moat violent 
reooil. These maohines were de<?cribed by the length 
of the arrow they were constructed to launch; thus 
there were three-span, two-ell, and other catapults 
A thxjpe-ell catapult (tripechos) weighed 6^ cwts., the 
arrow fully 4 lbs., and five men were required to 
work it. The effective range was about 1200 feet 
The missiles used in halhstd varied in weight from 
16 to 90 lbs. The Romans did not carry all the 
parts of these machines with them, but only the 
ropes and fastenings, with the necessary tools , and 
the soldiers built the catapults when they w'anted 
them They were chiefly used in siege operations 
The terms catapult and baUista were (*ften used in- 
discriminately, and in later times the word catapult 
went entirely out of use. Vegetius and Amniianus 
Marcellinus never introduce it, and employ halhstce 
to signify all machines throwing large arrow’s or 
beams, and onager for those throwing stones 

CATARACT, in medicine, is an opacity of the 
crystalline lens of the eye, or of its capsule, or both 
It is quite different from amaurosis, wdiich is a dis- 
ease of the retina, by which it is rendered unsuscep- 
tible of the action of light. In cataract the lens 
becomes opaque, loses its transparency, and is no 
longer capable of transmitting the light The causes 
of cataract are numerous Inflammation or injury 
to the lens may produce it Sometimes it is ascribed 
to a state of the vessels of the part which prevents a 
proper nourishment of the lens or its capsule It is 
produced by various diseases, such as gout, rheuma- 
tism, diabetes, scrofula, and often accompanies old 
age Sometimes children are born with cataract Its 
earliest approach is marked by a loss of the natural 
colour of the pupil, this becoming turbid, or slightly 
gray Muscae volitantes accompany this period 
The opacity is not at first over the whole lens, but 
moat frequently first attacks the centre portion, this 
being turbid, and of a grayish colour, while the 
surrounding portions remain transparent, and of the 
usual black colour. While it exists in this degree 
only, the person can see in an oblique direction 
The colour of the pupil is vanous, mostly grayish- 
white or pearl-coloured, sometimes milk-white, or of 
a yellowish-gray; now and then of a grayish -brown, 
and even of a dark -brown or dark-gray The con- 
sistence of the lens differs in different cases, being 
either bard, and even horny, or very soft, as if 
dissolved 

The treatment of cataract is by a surgical opera- 
tion on the eye, and different operations have been 
tried and recommended They all consist in remov- 
ing the diseased lens from its situation opposite the 
transparent cornea B> one of these operations the 
cataract is depressed, removed downwards, and kept 
from rising by the vitreous humour This is called 
couching. Another operation is extraction, and con- 
sists in making an incision of the cornea, and of the 
capsule of the lens, by which the lens may be broimht 
forward, and through the cut in the cornea The 
third operation is by ah^orpt^on. This consists m 
wounding the capsule, breaking down the crystalline, 
and bringing the fragments into the anterior cham- 
ber of the eye, where they are exposed to the action 
of the aqueous humour, and are at length absorbed. 
This last operation has the name keratonyxis applied 
to it, and is chiefly employed in the case of children, 
beoaose the lenses of their eyes are soft. The choice 
of the operation is determined by the character of 
the cataract. After the operation the patient is to 
be kept from the light, and from all means of irrita- 
tion. Snob medicines and such articles of food are 
to be preecribod as will most effectually prevent 


inflammation ; and should this occur, it must be 
treated by such means as are the most sure to 
restrain or overcome it. 

CATARACT, in geography, a waterfall The 
English language has more words than most Euro- 
pean languages to express different degrees of rapid 
and sudden descent in streams of water. The most 
general terra Uifall or falls. A considerable declivity 
m the bed of a river produces rapids, when it shoots 
over a precipice it forms a cataract ; and if it falU 
from steep to steep, in successive cataracts, it is often 
called a cascade In rocky countries rivers abound 
in falls and rapids In alluvial districts, falls, of 
course, are very rare RapulH and cataracts are 
often a blessing to rugired countries, since they fur- 
nish the cheapest means of driving machines in 
manufactories, &c In recent times w aterfalls have 
been utilized in the furnishing of electric pow’er in 
addition to ordinary water-pow’er, as at Niagara. 

Many cataracts are remarkable for their sublimity, 
the grandest being the Falls of Niagara, on the 
Niagaia River, betw’cen Lakes Erie and Ontario, in 
North America The river, moie than a mile above 
the falls, is divided by Grand and Navy Inlands, and 
has a gradual descent of 57 feet from this place 
The banks preserve the level of the countrv, and in 
some parts rise 100 feet frf»m the water At the 
falls the river is f of a mile broad, and the jirecipice 
which breaks its course curves n regularly so as to 
form nearly a semicircle on the Canadian side, but is 
Btraighter on the American side An island, called 
Goat Island, divides the cataract into.4\vo principal 
portions — the American fall on the east, and the 
Horse -shoe on the west, or Canada side The 
American fall descends almost perpendicularly from 
a height of 162 feet, and is about 1000 teet in width 
The Horse-slioe Fall is 4 feet less in height, but is 
wider and surpasses the other much in grandeur 
The water rushes over the jirecipice with such force 
that it forms a curled sheet, which strikes the water 
below 50 feet from the base of the precipice, and 
visitoiB can pass behind the falling sheet of water 
Bv the wearing action of the water on the rocky 
ledge over which it plunges the falls are gradually 
retreating, and will m time reach Lake Erie and 
cease to exist 

The following is an account of the principal know n 
waterfalls after Niagara, with theirrespective heights, 
as given by the best authorities . — 

The river Mortraorency, which joins the St Law- 
rence B tew miles below Quebec, forms a magnificent 
cataract, 250 feet in height The Missouri, in the 
upper part of its course, descends 357 feet in 16^ 
miles There are four cataracts, one of 87, one of 
19, one of 47, and one of 26 feet in height The Yo- 
Semite river, California, forms a senes of magnificent 
falls, with a total descent of 2600 feet. The first of 
them 18 a plunge of 1600 feet, and is followed, after 
a senes of beautiful cascades, by a final plunge of 
about 400 feet Fully 200 miles from the mouth of 
the Hamilton River in Labrador there is a mognifi- 
oent senes of cataracts known as the Grand Falla, 
the largest cataract having a height of over 800 feet 
In the state of Colombia, South America, a magnifi- 
cent cataract, called that of Tequendama, is formed 
by the river Bogota The river precipitates itself 
through a narrow chasm, about 86 feet broad, to the 
depth of over 600 feet. On the river Potaro, in 
British Guiana, is a grand fall known as the Eaieteur 
Fall, 740 feet high, and about 370 broad, a second 
fall of 88 feet occurring immediately below the 
principal. The chief waterfall of Africa is one with 
which Dr. Livingstone’s missionary travels first 
made us acquainted. This is a cataract on .the 
Zambesi, called by the natives Mosioatunya (‘Saudee 
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loundB here’), named by him Victoria Falla. The 
stream, about 1860 yards broad, flowing over a bed 
of basaltic rock, is suddenly precif>itated into a 
tremendous fissure, extending across the bed of the 
river from the right to the left bank, to the depth of 
about 370 feet. The breadth of this fissure or crack 
iH only from 80 to 90 yards, and the pent-up waters, 
from which immense columns of vapour are con- 
tinually ascending, are then hurried through a pro- 
longation of the chasm to the left with furious 
vK)l(ince The so-called Cataracts of the Nile are 
not, properly speaking, cataracts A more correct 
designation for them would be ‘rapids’. The 
Stanley Falls on the Congo comprise seven cataracts 
On the river Tugela, m Natal, there are the Tugela 
Falls On the Umgeni river, in the same country, 
are the Falls of the Great Umgeni (364 feet) and 
the Kar Kloof Falls (350) Theie seem to be no 
waterfalls of more note in Asia than those of the 
Cavery ri\er (which see) One of the most stu- 
pendous falls in Europe is that of the Riukanfoas 
(‘smoking-fall’), on the river Maan, in Norway 
The height of the cataract is 805 feet In Sweden, 
on the river Gotha, a few miles below its outlet 
from Jjake Wener, are the celebrated falls of Tioll- 
hatta, which have a height of over 100 feet The 
cascade of Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, is reputed 
thi loftiest in Europe, being over 1300 feet in 
he. gilt Its volume of w’ater, however, is so small, 
tliat it 18 converted into spray before reaching the 
bottom of tlie fall Anothei w-aterfall in the Pyre- 
nees IS that of .Seculcjo, in the neighbourhood of 
Bagniires-de-Luchon It descends from the Lac 
d’Espiiigo, into the Lac de Seculejo or d’Oo, a 
Hingularl} romantic mountain reservoir, from a height 
of 820 feet, and is the most t opious of the Pyrenean 
waterfalls The Swiss Alps likew-ise contain some 
falls of great sublimity At Lauterbrunnen, in 
addition to numerous other cascades, is the renowned 
fall of the Staiibbach, about 870 feet in height, which, 
howevei, from its small volume of water, has none 
of the terr.fic adjuncts of a cataract, and resembles, 
in front, a beautiful lace veil suspended from the 
summit of the precipice Near Martigny is the 
picturesque waterfall of the Sallenche or Pissevache, 
the final leap of the cascade being 128 feet The 
falls of the Rhine at Schatihausen are renowned over 
Europe Tlo-y are 300 feet broad, and nearly 100 
feet in height In Italy, the falls of Term, or the 
(’oscate del Marmore on the Velino, have been nn- 
iiiortalized by Lord Byron, and though artificial, are 
justly regarded as among the finest and most pictur- 
esque m Europe They consist of three falls, the 
aggregate height of which may be estimated at 650 
feet The falls of the Anio or Teverone, at Tivoli, 
are likewise very beautiful They too are artificial, 
and have a fall of about 80 feet 

Among British waterfalls, the finest are, perhaps, 
the falls of Foyers, on the nver of the same name, 
on the E. side of Looh Ness, Inverness-shire. The 
upper fall n 40 feet in height, and the lower 166. 

falls of the Clyde, three in number, viz. Bon- 
niton fall, 80 feet, Conra Linn, 84 feet, and Stone- 
byres fall, 80 feet are likewise remarkable for their 
beanty and grandeur Several romantic cascades 
occur in the lake district in England, the principal 
of which are Scale Force, near Crummook Water, 
190 feet high, Barrow waterfall, 124 feet and 
j^ore waterfall, 100 feet, both on the ■. side of 
D^ent Water. 

CATARRH (Greek JaUarredy I flow down), an in- 
secretion of mocos from the membranes of 
we noee, throat and air-paasagea, accompanied with 
fever and attended with aneezing, cough, tbirat laaai- 
tode, and wuit of appetite. Tliere are two apedea 


of catarrh often recognized, viz. eatarrkua (i fr{gw% 
which is very common, and ia called a eotd in the 
head\ and oatarrhus d eontagio^ the influenza, or epi- 
demic catarrh, which, however, should not be called 
catarrh Catarrh is also symptomatio of aeveral other 
diseases. It is seldom fatal, except in scrofnloua 
habits, by laying the foundation of pbthiaia, or, 
where it is aggravated by improper treatment of 
repeated exposure to cold, into some degree of pnen* 
monio, when there is hazard of the patient, partion- 
larlv if advanced in life, being suffocated by the 
copious effusion of viscid matter into the nii pMwsagee, 
It readily, if it passes down into the chest, may ^ve 
rise to bronchitis, acute or chronic. The epidemic 
catarrh or influen/a is generally, but not invariably, 
more severe than the common form of the disease, 
(See Infitfnza ) The lattfr is usually left to sub- 
side spontaneously, which will commonly happen in 
a few (lays by observing an antiphlogistic regimen 
The bowels must be kept regular, and diaphoretics 
employed, w'lth deinulcents and mild opiatea to quiet 
the cough Tho patient should keep indoors and 
coniine himself as much as possible to one room At 
the outset It 18 well to take a warm bath and then 
go to bed. taking at the same time a dose of DoveFs 
jtowder Warm drinks are generally ii»«ful, the 
throat may lie gargled with alum, ana tje noae 
washed out with warm water Wlien t'lo disease 
hangs about the patiwit in a chronic form, gentle 
tonics and expectorants are required, as myrrh, 
squill, &c 

CAl'AWBA, Watkrkf, or Sanitce, a river, 
LTnited States risiiig in North Carolina, in the Blue 
Mountains, near Morganton, running E and then s. 
into South Carolina, where it is known for some dis- 
tance as the \N ateree, till after the confluence of the 
Broad River, when it takes the name of Santee, runs 
E by 8 , and after a course of 270 miles, falls by two 
mouths into the sea between Charleston and George- 
town This river gives its name to a kind of wine 
which has acquired some lelehnty in America, the 
grape from which it is made having been first dis- 
covered near its sources The w’lne is of two kinds, 
still and sparkling The latter contains an addition 
of alcohol, and is most in demand Catawba wines 
are mostly white, but red Catawba wine is also 
made 

CAT-BIRD {7'vrdus or Oaleotcoptrt Cai oli'Mntu), 
a numerous and well-know n species of North Ame- 
rican thrush, which annually advances from the a 
with the progress of agriculture, and during the 
summer is found throughout the Middle and New 
England States, frequenting thickets of brambles or 
the shrubbenes of gardens I’he note from which 
the bird obtains its name is strikingly similar to the 
plaint of a kitten in distress, and would alrooet oer 
taiiily deceive the ear of anyone nnacquainted with 
the cry of this species. The cat bird is exceedingly 
familiar and ansuspicioiis, allowing itself t<^,he oloeely 
approached, and saluting everyone passing near its 
abode by its cat-like note It is lively and active-, n 
Its movements, and but for the unfortunate resem- 
blance of its ordinary cry to the voice of SB animal 
by no means a favourite, would be considered Ml 
agreeable bird, notwithstanding its plain, l^d-col- 
oured plumage. In winter it inhabits the ^treme 
south of the United States, and is found also in Blexioo 
and Central America. It arrives in the lower parts 
of Georgia about the end of February. It reaches 
Pennsylvania by the second week in April, and has 
its nest built by the beginning of May. For this 
purpose a brier or bramble thicket, a thorn bosh, 
thick vine, or fork of a sapling, is selected. Little 
attention is paid to concealment, though few birds 
are more w>limUHis for the salcty of their young. The 
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attt b ounstructed at dry leavea, weeds, small twigs, 
and fine dry grass, the mside being lined with fine, 
black, fibrous roots. The female lays four or five 
•ggB, of a unifonn greenish-blue colour, free from 
spota They generally raise two, and sometimes 
three broods in a season. 

The admirable naturalist Wilson relates that he 
sometimes, when in the woods, would amuse him- 
self with imitatmg the violent chirping or squeaking 
of young birds, in order to discover what species 
were in his vicinity, and these sounds, to birds in 
the breeding seasons, he compares to the alarm of 
fire in a large and populous city On such occasions 
of alarm and consternation, the cat-bird is the first to 
make his appearance, not singly, but sometimes half 
a dozen at a time, fljTng from different quarters to 
the 8j)ot Other birds are variously affected, but 
none show symptoms of such extreme suffering He 
hurnes backward and forward w'lth hanging wings 
and open mouth, callmg out louder and faster, and 
actually screammg with distress, till he ap})earH 
hoarse with his exertions He attempts no offensive 
measures, but he bewails, he implores, in the most 
pathetic terms wnth which nature has supplied him, 
and Avith an agony of feeling w Inch is truly affecting 
This species does not readily desert its nest, and 
when the eggs or young of other birds are placed in 
it they are content to throw out the intruders and 
continue their attentions to their owm family When 
the neat and eggs are carefully remo\ed to anothi i 
place by man, the parents folknv, and do not remit 
their cares Befoie the dami, w'ben there is scarcel> 
light enough to render it visible, the cat-bird gene- 
r^y begma its song, while fluttering wnth great 
spnghtliness from bush to bush Ills notes are 
more singular than melodious, consisting of short 
imitations of other birds, but failing where strength 
and clearness of tone axe requisite He ajiiieiu-s to 
study certain passages with great perseverance, com- 
mencing in a low key, and as ho succeeds, ascending 
to a higher and freer note, unembEurassed b^ the 
presence of a spectator, e\en within a few yards 
An attentive listener discovers coiiKideiable variety 
m his performance, apparently made uj) of a collec- 
tion of odd sounds and quaint passages cat-bird 

IB a great enemy to the common black snake or 
horse -runner {Coluber constrictoi), which nfles its 
nest whenever an opportunity offers As the cat- 
bird imifomily attacks or pursues this snake, and is 
frequently seen in the act of hopping eagerly after 
it, numerous ridiculous stories are related of its bemg 
fascinated or charmed by the snake The testimony 
of Wilson and Bartram show that the bird is almost 
uniformly the aggressor and victor, driving the snake 
to Its hiding-place. The cat-bird is 9 iiuhes long, 
and at a short distance appears nearly blacl^ but on 
a olcser inspection is seen to be of a deep slate-colour 
above, lightest on the edges of the primaries, and 
of a considerably lighter slate-colour below, except 
under the tail -coverts, which are of a very (Wk-red, 
the tad, which is rounded, and the superior part of 
the head, as weU as the bill and legs, are black 
CATCH, a short piece of music written generally 
m three or four parts, it is a sort of short canon, the 
second voice takmg up the theme when the first has 
completed the first pnrase, the thir d following the 
second in same manner. These compositions are j 
sort frequently of a humorous and bacchanalian cha- j 
racter, and have been from Purcell's time very po- j 
polar in England. | 

GATEAU, Le, or CATBAr-CAHBBfisis, a town, 
France, department of Nord, on the ri^t bank of 
the Selle, Ifi miles e.8 k of Cambrai. It was once 
fortified, though now open, and is famous for the 
treaty erf its name signed here in IfifiB, by which 


Henri II. of France gave up Caiais to the English • 
and agreed to abandon all he had conquered from 
Spain on condition that that country would do the 
like with her French conquests. Altogether France 
lost 189 fortified towns by the treaty. Le Cateau 
has considerable manufactures of cotton, wool, mer 
inoes, cambric shawls, and a considerable trside lu 
them and m the agricultural produce of the district 
Pop (189b), 10,183 

CATECHESIS, the science which teaches the 
jvroper method of instructing beginners in the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion by question and answer, 
w'hich 18 called the catahetu al method Hence cait- 
chist and tateihue The art of the catechist con- 
sists m being able to elicit and develop the ideas of 
the youthful mmd This part of religious science 
was first cultivated m modern times, and Rosen - 
muller, Daub, Winter, Heinnch Mullei, Schwarz, 
I’almer, and others, hav'e paiticularly distinguished 
themselves by their WTitings upon it 

CAI'ECHETICAL SCHOOLS, institutions for 
the elementary education of Christian teachers, nf 
which there were many m the Eastern Church from 
the second to the fifth ceuturv 'J'hey were different 
from ( Jitechumenioal schools, wLich were attached tv 
almost every church, and wbiich w'ere intended onl} 
for the popular mstruction of proselytes and children, 
whereas the catechetical schools were intended to 
coiimnmicate a scientiiic knowledge of Chnstianitv 
The first and most renowned w^as established about 
the middle of the second century, for the Egyptian 
church at Alev.indna, on the modeli^rf the famous 
schools of Grecian leairnng m that place (See 
Alexandrian School ) Teai hers like Pantienus, 
Clement, and Ongen gave them splendour and st 
cuied their permanence Thev < ornbmed instruction 
in ihotoric, oratory and music, in classical Grecian 
liteiature, and the Eclectic philosophy, wuth the prin 
cijial blanches of theological study, exegesis, the doc- 
times of religion, and the traditions of the cliuich, 
distinguished the popular religious bebef from the 
Gnosis, or the thorough knowledge of religion, estab- 
lished Christian theology as a science, and finally at- 
tacked the dreams of the Chiliasts (believers in a 
millemiiuin) , but by blending Greek speculations 
and Gnostic phantasies with the doctrines of the 
church, and by an allegorical interpretation of the 
Bible, contributed to the corruption of Christianity 
The distraction of the Alexandrian church by the 
Arian controversies proved the destruction of the 
catechetical schools m that place alniut the middle 
of the fourth century The catechetical school at 
Antioch appears not to hav e been a jiermanent mati 
tution like the Alexandrian, but only to have been 
formed around distinguished teachers, when there 
happened to be any m the place There were some 
distinguished teachers m Antioch about the year 220 
We have no certain information, however, of the 
theological teachers in that place, such as Lucian, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
until the latter part of the fourth century. These 
teachers were distinguished from the Alexandrian by 
more sober views of Chnstiamty, by confining them* 
selves to the literal interpretation of the Bible, by a 
cautious use of the types of the Old Testament, and 
by a bolder discussion of dootrinea The Neatorian 
and Eutychian controveraiea, in the fifth century, 
drew aft^ them the ruin of the schools at Antioch. 
Of a similar character were the school inatitated at 
Edeasa in the third century, and deatroyed in 489, 
and the achool afterwards established at Ninbis^ by 
the Nestorians, in its stead, both of which were in 
Mesopotamia. To these schools succeeded, at a later 
date, the cathedral and monastic schools, eapedallj 
among the western Christiana, who, aa late as 
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ilxtb century, made use of the heathen schools, and 
had never established catechetical schools even at 
Rome See Schools. 

CATECHISM, a book which contains the prin- 
ciples and first instructions to be communicated in 
fcny branch of knowledge, particularly in religion. 
In modem times the word has been applied more 
freely than formerly Thus we see catechisms of 
chemistry, histf)ry, and in France ccUechirme des gtm 
de bon sent (a satire), catechisme du 6en ton, &c The 
word is derived from the Greek Icatecheo, I sound, 
tliat is, into the ears of the person to be instructed 
The word, however, is chiefly used to denote the 
hooks that contain the religious instruction which 
any sect deems rnost important to be taught to the 
children and the people in a popular and easy form, 
tjenerally in the form of question and answer In 
the Catholic Church each bishop has the right to 
make a catechism for his diocese liut in modem 
times their catechisms are generally a pretty close 
( opv of the one drawn up by the Council of Trent, 
of which an English translation was published in 
fiondon (16ti7), ‘pejmutsu supci utrum,' under the pa- 
tronage of James II Among Protestants the cate- 
chism of Luther ac<]uired great celebrity, and con- 
tinues to be used in (iemiany, where regular instruc- 
tion in religion during a certam period prescribed 
Kv laM must precede the confirmation, which takes 
place between the thirteenth year of age and 
the seventeenth ClergMuen, however, in some 
parts of that country have been allowed to publish 
and use their own catechisms, and it is a matter of 
interest to oliserve how the different jihilosophical 
schools of Gennany have influenced the tone of the 
catechisms by their various systems Some which 
we have seen w'ere bcKiks of 300 pages, and rather 
plulosophical systems, supported by numerous quota- 
tions from the Uible, than simple catechisms Such 
' atechisins, however, aie going out of use The 
' atechetical mode of giving instruction had much 
declined previous to the lleforination, when it was 
•■evived, and numerous catechisms sprang up Calvm 
wTote one, which, however, never became bo popular 
^ Luther’s In England, soon after the reformed 
religion wae established there, a short catechism was 
introduced consisting of the creed, the Lord's Prayer 
and the decalogue, to which a few cautious explana- 
tory passages were added about 1549, it is Bupposcd 
by Archbishop Cranmer A Shorte Catechisnie 
or Playne Instruction, oonteynynge the Summe of 
Christian Leaminge, sett fourth by the King's Ma- 
iestiee Authentic for all Scholemaisters to teach, was 
the work which closed the labours of the reformers 
in the reign of Edward VI., whose name it commonly 
hears It was pnnted both m Latin and in English 
tn 1553, and may fairly be considered as containing 
the sense of the Church of Engird then established. 
The catechism of the English Church now in use, and 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer, was based 
on the earlier ones, being drawn up after the primi- 
tive manner by way of question and answer. The 
questions and answers relative to the sacraments 
were subjoined at the revision of the liturgy in the 
beginmng of the reign of James I, It consists of 
five P*rtB, viz, . 1. The doctrine of the Christian 
oovenaDt, 2. The articles of bebef; 3. The oom- 
inandments; 4. The duty and eflicacy of prayer; 
«id 6. The nature and end of the holy sacraments. 
Iliis e^«chism is generally accepted by all sections 
of the Anglican Church, but an additional question 
answer have been inserted by the Irish Church 
soaring on the doctrine of the euoharist. Some 
alteratioiu have also been made by the Epiacopal 
in AmericsL The catechism of the Church 
w Scotland ia that agreed on by the Aaa^mbly of 


Divines at Westminster, with the anistanoeof oom- 
missioners from the Church of Scotland, and ap- 
proved of by the General Assembly in the year 1648. 
What is called the Shorter Catechism is merely an 
abridgment of the Larger, and is the one in most 
common use. In France some of tlie oateohfsme 
have exhibited plain marks of political influence. 
The catechism of the first French Empire, for in* 
etaxice, explicitly states in what light Napoleon L 
and his family were to l>e regarded 

CA'i’EC’HU, also called Urra Japonica and Cfutck, 
an extract prejiared from the wo^ and the green 
fruit of the Acana catechu and of several other trees 
of the same famil> which grow in the East Indies, 
pnncijially m Bengal 'i’here are three sorts of 
catechu The first, Bombay <cUtchu, ia in square 
pieces of a rt'ddisb-hrowm colour, friable, of a uni* 
form texture, fracture uneven, of a specific gravity 
of about 1 89 The second, Benyal catechu, ia in 
round jiieces, of the weight of 8 or 4 ounces, of a 
deeji chocolate colour internally, and resembling 
iron rust externally more friable, of the specific gra- 
vity of ] 28 The third kind, catechu in rryatit*, is 
in irregular pieces of 2 or 3 ounces, of a reddish- 
brown colour, hhiiiing, homogeneous, and wrapfied 
up m large-nerved leaves ''I’hese throe k^nds of cat- 
echu are inodorous, of an astringent taste at first, but 
soon after sweet and agrt-eablc, at hast this is the 
case WMth the first and liust sort Terra Japonica is 
the name which was applied to tlie suhstance when 
it was first inqiorted fiom .lanaii aa an astringent 
earth C’atechu ih largelv used in tanning leather, 
and a yellow colouring matter, obtained from it by 
nitnc acid, is employed in dyeing wind and silk 
I’atechu consists of catechin, a white crystalline 
silkv powder, and tatechu -tannic acid, a vanety of 
tannin 

CATEC’HUMENS is a name which was applied 
to those convt'rted .Jews and heathens in the first 
ages of the church who were receive baptism, hod 
a particular place m the chiin h, hut were not |)er- 
mitted to be present at the ccdebration of tliu sacra 
ment Afterwards it was ajiplied to those young 
Christians who, for the first tum- w ished to partake 
of this ordinance, and for this purjKise went through 
a preparatory course of instruction 

CATEGORY, in logic, an assemblage of all the 
beings contained under any genus or kind ranged In 
order Metaphysicians distnlmte all b«*ings, all the 
objects of our thoughts or ideas, into certain genera 
or classes, which classes the Greeks call taUgories, 
and the Latins jrredicaments The ancients, follow- 
ing Aristotle, generally make ten categorlee I T ndar 
the first all substances are oomprised, and all ac- 
cidents or attributes under the nine last, viz quan- 
tity, quality, relation, action, poMtton, fims, place, 
gituatum, and hahU I'bis arrangement, however, is 
now almost excluded Descartes thought that all 
nature may be better considered under seven 

divisions — epvnt, maXier, quantity, »vhtta/!hoe, 
molum, and rest Others make but two categories, 
substance and aUnimU, or subject and accident, or 
three, accident being divided into the inherent and 
cvrcumstanlial The arrangement of the ten oste- 

f onee was borrowed from the Pythagoreai^ m^iooL 
t is said to have been invented b^ Anifaytaa of Ta- 
rentum. From him it passed to Plato (who, how- 
ever, admitted onl^ five categories — eubdUsncgi; idem- 
tUy, diversity, motion, and rest), and from Plato to 
Anstotle Tlie Stoics held four — euiqeete, qualities, 
independent etreumstances, relative eircumetanres 
The term categories is applied by J. S. MID to the 
most general heads under which everything that mM 
be aaseited of any eabject may be arnuiged Ot 
toeae five are recognized by Mflf; nanudy, eristanna. 
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oo<«xiBtenGe, se^ence or eaocession, oauBation, and 
ceaamblanoe, Thii arrangement affords a ^neral 
olaaaifioation of aU poralble propositions, whicm must 
thiifl either affirm or deny the existence of one or 
more things or attributes, the co-existence, sequence, 
JT resemblance of two or more things or attributes, 
or must affirm or deny that one thing is the cause of 
another. Causation, however, is regarded by him 
only as a peculiar case of succession, so that the five 
categories of Mill may be considered to be reduced to 
four, causation being omitted For the categories of 
Kant, see Kant 

CATENARY, that curve which is formed by a 
cord when allowed to hang freely betwen two points 
A knowledge of the properties of this curve is of 
essential service to the civil engineer, since it has 
been found the best suited for domes, and is also the 
curve assumed by the chains of a suspension -bridge 
CATERPILLAR See Butterfly 
CATGUT is made from the mtestmes of different 
quadrupeds, particularly those of sheep The manu- 
facture is chiefly earned on m Italy and France 
The texture from which it is made is that which 
anatomists call the muscular (oat, which is carefulU 
separated from the pentoneal and mucous mem- 
branes After a tedious process of steeping, scour- 
ing, fermentmg, inflating, &c , the matenal is twist- 
ed, rubbed with horse- hair cords, fumigated with 
burmng sulphur to improve its colour, and dned 
Cords of different size, and strength, and delicacy, 
are obtained from different domestic animals The 
intestine is sometimes cut into uniform stnps, with 
an instrument made for the purpose To prevent 
offensive effluvia during the process, and to get rid of 
the oily matter, the French make use of an alkaline 
liquid called eau de Javelle Catgut for stringed in- 
struments, as \nolin8 and harps, is made principally in 
Rome and Naples For the smallest violin strings 
three thicknesses are used , for the largest seven , 
and for the largest bass-viol strings 120 It is well 
known that the membranes of lean animals are 
tougher than those in a high-fed condition, and there 
can be no doubt that from the lean and small- 
sized Italian sheep strings superior to all others are 
produced In Naples, whence the best treble strings, 
commonly called Homan, aj-e obtained, there are large 
manufactories of this article 

CATHARI, a denomination which was applied, 
from the middle of the eleventh to the thii^enth 
oentury to several sects, that appeared first in Lom- 
bardy, and afterwards in other countries of the West, 
and which were violently persecuted on account of 
their Manichean tenets and usages As they origi- 
nated in Bulgaria they were sometimes termed B^- 
fforians, whence arose the French terra of abuse, 
Bougres. Sometimes, in token of their contemptible- 
ness as men of the lowest class, they were called 
Patarene* or Patartnes, from Pataria, a region of bad 
reputation near Milan ; sometimes Publicans or Pop- 
eluA, and in the Low Countries Piphlts But the 
name by which they chose to be known was Cathart, 
from Greek katharoi the pure. 

The religious views and practice of the sects com- 
prehended under this name differed much, according 
to the age and country in which they appeared, ana 
aooording to the spirit of their leaders , but they all 
agreed In an obstinate resistance to Catholicism, and 
in the following points of doctrine and religious life 
— In common with the old Manicheans, but without 
esteeming Manes a prophet, they entertained an 
arersion to the mixture of Judaism in Christianity, 
professed the diudism couched in scriptural language, 
which places the devil nearly on a level with God, 
and entertained the conceit of a hi^ moral perfeo- 
tioB. The inflnenoe of Arian and Platonic notions 


was consplcnous in their explanations of the doctiin« 
of the Trinity, which defined the Father to be the 
unity of the ffivine will, the Son or liogos to be hia 
first thouj^t, and the Spirit to be their common ope 
ration. The merit of the Redeemer they believed 
to consist more m his example than in his expiatory 
death, and built their hopes of happiness, tor the 
consummation of which a resurrection of the body 
did not appear to thsm reqmsite, on their own vir 
tue. They regarded the exaltation of the soul over 
the mortal nature, so as to become wholly absorbed 
in mystical contemplation, as the highest stage in 
religious life They’^ despised the mass and similar 
ceremonies as mere vanity The adoration of the 
cross, of saints, and relics, together with all arbitrary 
penances, they deemed idle superstition The daily 
blessing of their meats and dnnka they esteemed 
equivalent to the celebration of the euchanst The 
imposition of the hands of spotless teachers served 
for the communication of the Spint, for baptism, and 
as a pledge of the forgiveness of sins I)eep devo- 
tion of the heart in prayer, and a life of purity, con 
nected with abstinence from sexual pleasure, and from 
the use of stimulating food, were their exercises of piety 
They insisted on the restoration of the apostolic sim- 
plicity, and the literal fulfilment of the precepts of the 
New Testament, which they read, indeed, with assid- 
uity, but frequently misunderstood In an age when 
the heartless subtleties of dialectics, the mechanical 
administration of divine w'orship, and the scandalous 
morals of the clergy, widened more ^nd more the 
breach betw'een religion and the Established Church, 
such doctrines and maxims necessarily met with ap 
jirobation The piety and morality at which most 
of the separatists diligently aimed, the charm of 
their secret connection, ami the high intelhgence of 
things sacred to which they made claim, and the 
moving pow'er of their simple worship, procured 
them many adherents, and those not from the com 
mon people merely 'i'hey were joined by the dis- 
contented of all classes, even by the clergy and 
nobles , and in the rude state of the existing political 
constitutions, amid the confusion of civil wars and 
ecclesiastical controversy, their congregations, wuth 
little mutual connection, were able to pursue for years 
their quiet course But these sects were not free 
from corruptions The nocturnal assemblies, the 
community of goods, the homeless, roving life (on 
account of which several of them were called Passa- 
ge A, Passagim), and the contempt of the marriage 
state gave nso, in many cases, since they permitted 
tho two sexes to live together, to gross immoralities, 
and the mystery in which they enveloped their re- 
ligious exercises sometimes served to conceal the 
errors of an unbndled fanaticism But when the 
old denominations became disgraced by such errors 
new leaders gave rise to new sects, and imparted a 
fresh impulse to the once excited spirit of separation 
From this origmated the excitements occasioned 
among the people of France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
by Peter Bruys, and Henry and Arnold of Brescia, 
in the twelfth oentury, which introduced the namef 
Petrobrustans, Henricians, and AmeUUsts See Ab- 
NOLD OF Brescia- 

The ecclesiastical authority now became zealous in 
searching out and punishing heretics; so that these 
new but unconnected classes of Cathaii soon became 
extinct The older Cathari, Publicans, Patarenea, 
Ac , had the prudence, wherever they were settled, 
to adhere publicly to the Catholic Church, and to 
hold their private meetings in the night They even 
allowed members to have recourse before the spiritual 
courts to an apparent recantation ; but the attentioo 
of these authorities being once excited, and the popes 
carrying on tiie penecution of the heretios by tl^ 
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uwD lefffttee, aad eatabliahing the horrible InqoUtlon Mxshblahop of Pleeoow, awore before tike people and 
in the thirteenth century, the utmost secrecy in the troope that Peter on his deatii-bed baa declared 
performance of religious exerdsM no longer afforded Catharine alone worthy to succeed him in the govern- 
seoarity to these heterodox believers. The fate of ment She was then proclaimed Empress and autocrat 
the Albigensee, who were mainly Cath^ finally pro- of all the Russias, and the oath of allegiance to her 
duced the overthrow of aU this family of sects in was taken anew At first the cabinet pursued the 
the thirteenth century The Waldenses alone, who plans of Peter, and, under Menzikoff's management, 
were unjustly confounded with the Cathari, escaped the administration was conducted with considerable 
CATHARINE I., Empress of Russia. The early ability But the pernicious infiuence of favourites 
history of this remarkaole woman is uncertam was soon felt, and great errors crept into the admin- 
According to some accounts she was the daughter istration Cathaniie died suddenly on the 17th of 
of a Swedish officer named Rabe, who died shortly May, 1727, in the forty-second } ear of her age Her 
after she w'as bom, according to others her father , death was probably hastened by excess in tlie use of 
was a Catholic peasant in I^athuania, by name j ardent spirits 

Samuel, for he had (as is frequently the case there) j CATHARINE II , Empress of Russia, a woman 
no family name It is said that she was bom in ' of remarkable ability, was l>orn at Stettin, 2d May, 
1G86, named Maitha, and placed by her poor parents | 1729, where her fatlier, Chnstian Augustus, prince 
in the service of a Lutheran clergyman named Daut of Anhalt- Zerbst, and Prussian field-marshal, was 
at Hoop, m the circle of Riga. She then removed to governor Her name was originally SopKia Auffiuta 
Manenburg, a smaU village m the circle of Wenden, The Empress Eli/ abeth, at the instigation of Frederlek 
and entered the service of a clergyman named (iluck, II , chose her for the vv'ife of Peter, lier nephew, whom 
who caused her to be instmcted m the Lutheran reli- she appointed her successor ITie young princess 
gion Here she was married to a Swedish dragoon | a.c(oiiipj,iiied her mother to Hiissia, vv'here she joined 
lUit !i few days after he was obliged to repair to the | the Creek Church, and adopted the name of CatKaritU 
held, and the Russians, withm a short peru'd, took 1 .dZfj-iru’nn, given to her by the empress The marriage 
Manenburg m 1702 Martha fell into the hands of was celebrated Sejit Ist, 1745 It was D*>i a happy 
Ceueral 'rcheremotietT, w'ho lehuijuished her to Prince ■ one, but Cathanne found relief in the inipi jvtment of 
Men/ikoff Whih in his jiossession she was seen by , hermmd She was endowed with um ommon strength 
r< tei the Great, who made her hia mistress She of character, but the ardour of her temperament 
became a proselyte to the Greek Church, and assumed | and the ill-treatment of her husliand led her into 
the name of CaOianne Alcxieiona In 1708 and i errors which had the most injurious inHiienoe on her 
17U9 she bore the einpemr the PnneeBseB Anna and ' whide politn al life Amongst the fneiids of her 
ICli/abeth, the hrst of whom became the I)uche8B of | husband (’oiint SoltikotF was distuiguished for talent 
Holstein by marriage, and mother of I’etor HI i and the giaces of his jierson He attrac’ted the 
The second liecame Eiiqiress of Russia In 1712 the j attention of Cathanne, and an intimate connection 
eiiiptror jiublicl} acknowledged (’athanne as his between them was the c<niBec|iienee When Soltikoff, 
wife She w'as subsequently proclaimed empress, w'ho was employed in foreiini embaasies, grew Indif 
and crow'iied m Moscow' in 1724 Besides the fereut to Cathanne, a young i\)le, Stanislaus Augustus 
daughters almve named she Ixire the emperor five Poniabjwski, celebrated lx>th for his good and ill 


more children, all of whom died early The Pnn- I fortune, gained the affections of the grand prinoess 
(.esses Anna and Eli/al)eth were declared legitunate Their intmiacy was known to the empress, but did 
By her kindness, and above all by her intelhgence, not appear to displease her, and it was at her reoom- 
she gamed possession of the heart of the emperor mendation that Augustus 111 ajqxnnted Puuiatowski 
When Peter, wuth his army, seemed irreparably lust his ambasHador at the court of St Petersburg This 
on the Pruth in 1711 Cathanne endeavoured to win connection created alann at Pans France, at that 


over tlie grand vizier, and havmg succeeded, by 
biibing his confidant with her jewels, she disclosed 
her plan to the emperor, who gave it his approbation, 
and was soon relieved She afterwards received 
many proofs of the gratitude of her husband Petei 
even deemed her worth)^ of bemg his successor 
But in the latter part of 1724 she fell under his 
displeasure Her chamberlain Moens, with whom 
she was suspected of being on too intimate terms, 
was beheaded on pretence that he had been bnl)ed 
by the enemies of Russia Menzikoff, who bad 
always manifested much attachment to her, had now 
l>een in disgrace for some tune, and Peter had very 
frequent attacks of boddy pain, with intervals only 
marked by dreadful explosions of rage ITiese 
circumstances made Cathanne’ s situation critical, 
and her anticipations of the future must have been 
the more melancholy, as the emperor had uttered 
*ome threats of a change in the suooeaaion to her 
disadvantage To prevent such an event she appbed 
to Menzikoff, and by the prudence of Jaguschinski, 
who then enjoyed the favour of Peter, and whom 
gained over, a reconciliation was effected with 
“•waperoe. T^e empress and the favourite were 
laboaiing to confirm thrir im[»oving prospiecta when 
Petw the Great died, Jan. 28, 1725. Cathanne, 
and Jaguschinalri oonsidered it neoeesary 
the death of the emperor a secret until, by 
pMudoua arrangementSt they had eecured the suocee- 
*00 of the thnme to the emprees. ThaopfaEanee, 


tune at war with Britain, havl foniied a secret treaty 
j with Austna, and clrawm Russia into the same, 
j Poniatowski was known to be a warm adherent of 
I Bntam, and it was feared that through his influeooe 
' with the princess he might prejinlice Klizaboth against 
France, and Ixmis XV endeavoured to induce the 
King of Poland to recall him In January, 1762, 
Filizabeth died, and Peter 111 ascended the throine 
The emperor now became still mure alienated from 
his wife Peter lived in the greatest dissipation, end 
on such intimate terms with a lady of tlie ooort, 
j named Ebzabeth Woronzoff, that it was generally 
' thought that he would repudiate Catharine and 
marry his mistress 'J'he empress, tbei^ore, wm 
obliged to take measures for her {>ersond security. 
At the same tune Peter grew continually nunw '.od 
more unjxipular with his subjects, owing to his blind 
predilection for the Prussian mibtary die|^liD«v his 
I politics, and the faults of his character. laid to 

a conspiracy, at the head of which were the/hetmaa 
’ Count Rasumowski, Count Panin, the entorprisliig 
i Princeas Daschkoff, and a young officer of the guards, 
Gregory Orloff, who, since Pozdatowaki's depwtnr^ 
had taken his place in Catharine's aflfecthms. Au 
those who were dissatisfied, or who expected to gaili 
by a change, joined this oonspiraqy. raoln and Um 
mater part of the oonspiraton wtoe actosted only 
by the desire to place the Toothful Paul eo the 
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by the desire to place tbe Toatbful 
throoe, under the guantianehfp cl the 
a council of the empire. But this plan 
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fefaroQgh tile influenoe of the Orloffa The gxuurdsv 
were the first to swear allegiance to the empress 6ii 
her presenting herself to them at Peterhoff on the 
morning of July 9, 1762, and Alexei Orloff prevailed 
on Teplow, who was afterwards appointed senator, 
to read at the Kazan church, instead of the proclama- 
tion of the conspirators in favour of the young prince, 
one announcing the elevation of Catharine to the 
throne Peter died a few days after in prison The 
accusation against Catharine of having contributed 
to hasten this event is without foundation The 
young, ambitious princess, neglected by her husband, 
whom she did not respect, remained passive on the 
occasion, yielded to circumstances, which were, it is 
true, propitious to her, and consoled herself for an 
event which she could not remedy. She knew how 
to gam the affections of the people by flattering their 
vanity , showed great respect for their religion , caused 
herself to be crowned at Moscow with great pomp, 
devoted herself to the promotion of agriculture and 
commerce, and the creation of a naval force, improved 
the laws, and showed the greatest activity m the 
administration of the internal as well as the external 
affairs of Russia A year after her ascension to the 
throne she forced the Courlanders to displace their 
new duke, Charles of Saxony, and to recall Biren, 
who was extremely odious to the nobles After the 
death of Augustus III , lang of Poland, she was the 
means of Stanislaus Poniatowskis being crowned at 
Warsaw But whilst she was forcing this king on 
the Poles, the number of the malcontents m her own 
empire increased, and several attempts against her 
life were made at St Petersburg and Moscow The 
young Ivan (which see) was the person to whom the 
hopes of the conspirators were directed , but bis suddeu 
death at the fortress of Schlusselburg overthrew the 
plans of the disaffected After this the court of the 
empress was only disturbed from time to time by 
intrigues, in which gallantry and politics went hand 
in hand, imd which had no other object than to replace 
one favounte by another In the midst of pleasure 
and dissipation Catharine did not neglect the improve- 
ment of the laws Deputies from all the provinces 
met at Moscow The empress had herself prepared 
instructions for their conduct, which were read at 
the first session, but it was impossible for so many 
different nations to understand each other, or to be 
subject to the same laws In the first sessions the 
emancipation of the peasants was proposed This 
alone would have been sufficient to cause a bloody 
revolution. Catharine, who presided at the debates, 
and received from the assembly the title of mother of 
the country^ soon dismissed the discordant legislators 
About this time France formed a party in Poland 
against Russia, but these attempts only served to 
accelerate Catharme’s plans. The war to which the 
Porte was instigated had the same result. The Turks 
were beaten The Russian flag was victorious on 
the Greek seas; and on the banks of the Neva the plan 
was formed of re-establishmg the republics of Sparta 
and Athens as a check to the Ottoman power. The 
advancement of Austrian troops mto Poland inspired 
Catharine with the desire to aggrandize herself in 
this quarter. She therefore entered into an agree- 
ment for the division of the country with the courts 
oi Berlin and Vienna in 1772, by which the govern- 
ments of Polotzk and Mohilev fell to her shue, and 
she insured to herself exclusive influenoe in Poland 
by undertaking to guarantee the Polish constitution. 
At the same time she abandoned all her conquests, 
with the exception of Azoph, Taganrog, and Kin- 
burn, in the peace with the Porte, concluded at 
Kainardsohi in 1774, but secured to herself the fret* 
uavigation of the Black Sea, and stipulated for the 
Independenoe of the Crimea By this apparent inde- 


Mudence the Crimea became, in fact, dependent o& 
Catharine. This peace was as opportune as it wm 
advantageous to Russia ; for in the third year of the 
war Moscow and several other cities were desolated 
by the plague ; and about the same time an adven 
turer named Pugatscheff, assuming the name of 
Peter III , had excited a revolt in several provincew 
of Eastern Russia, which was soon suppressed At 
this time Potemkin exercised an unlimited influence 
over the empress In 1784 he succeeded in conquer- 
ing the Crimea, to which he gave its ancient name 
of Tauris, and extended the confines of Russia to the 
Caucasus Catbanne upon this traversed the pro- 
vinces which had revolted under Pugatscheff, and 
navigated the Volga and Dnieper, taking greater 
inteiest m the expedition, as it was attended with 
some danger She was desirous, likewise, of seeuig 
Tauns Potemkin turned this journey, which took 
I place m 1787, mto a tnuinphal march Throughout 
a distance of nearly lOUO leagues nothing but feasts 
and spectacles of various kinds were to be seen 
Palaces were raised on barren heaths, to be inhabited 
for a day. Villages and towms were built in the 
' wildernesses, where a short time before the I'artars 
I had fed their herds An immense pojiulation ap- 
I peared at every step — the picture of affluence and 
i prosperity A hundred different nations paid homage 
j to their sovereign Catharme saw, at a distance, 

I towns and villages, of uhich only the outward walls 
I existed She was surrounded by a multitude of 
' people, who were conveyed on dunqg the night, to 
j affoid her the same spectacle the following day 
I Two sovereigns MSited her on her journey — the King 
I of Poland, Stanislaus Augustus, and the emperor 
Joseph II I'he latter renewed his promise, given 
at St Petersburg, to assi.st her m her j)i ejects against 
the Turks The result was a new Turkish war, 
which, by the Peace of Jassy (1792), ended not less 
favourably for Russia than the tirst The power of 
Russia was also increased by the war wuth Sweden 
w'hich terminated in 1790, and by the two last parti 
tions of Poland and the incorporation of Courland 
Catharine teok no part m the war against France, 
though she broke off all connection wnth the French 
republic, actively assisted the emigrants, and entered 
into an alliance with England against France. She 
likewise made war against Persia, and, as some his 
tonans assure us, enteiiaaned the project of destroy- 
ing the power of the English in Bengal, when a fit 
of apoplexy put an end to her life, Nov. 17, 1796 
Catharine II has been equally censured and 
praised. With all the weakness of her sex, and with 
a love of pleasure carried to licentiousness, she com 
bined the firmness and talent of a powerful sovereign 
Two passions were predominant with her until her 
death, love and ambition She was never wdthout 
her favounte, yet she never lost sight of her dignity 
She was distinguished for activity, working with her 
ministers, wnting letters to Voltaire and Diderot, 
and signing an order to attack the Turks, or to occupy 
Poland, in the same breath She favoured distm- 
guished authors, and was particularly partial to the 
IVench. At Paris she had a bterary agent (Baron 
Grimm) She several times invited Voltaire to her 
court, proposed to D’Alembert to finish the Enoyolo 
peedia at St Petersburg, and to undertake the educa- 
tion of the grand -duke. Diderot visited her at her 
request, and she often allowed him the privilege of 
familiar conversation with her. By these mealia she 
gained the favour of the literati of Europe, who 
called her the greatest of rulers ; and, in fact, she 
was not without claimH to this title. She proteeted 
commerce, improved the laws, dug canals, founded 
towns, hospit^ and ooUeges. Pallas and olften 
travelled et her azpenee. ^le endeavoured to put • 
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itop to *bu8efl which hftd crept into the a dnvioi * j 
rtration of the different departmentB of government ; ] 
but ehe began without being able to finish. CiviHsa- 
tion advanced but slowly in Kusida under her reign; 
and her anxiety to enlighten her subjects ceased 
when she began to entertain the idea that the French j 
revolution had been brought about by the progress { 
of civilization. Laws, colonies, schools, manufac- j 
lures, hospitals, canals, towns, fortifications, every- 
thing was commenced, but frequently left unfinished 
for want of means. See Tooke’s Life of Cathanne II 
and Herzen’s M^moires de I’lmptiratnce Cathanne II 
(London, 1859) 

CATHARINE, St, a virgin of Alexandria who, | 
according to Catholic tradition, suffered mart\rdom 
early in the third century She is renresented w ith 
a piece of a wheel , and the legend of her marriage 
with Chnst has been painted by several of the first 
masters Correggio’s Cathanne, m Dresden, is beau- 
tiful — There are two other St Cathannes mentioned 
- The knigbta of St Cathanne on Mount Sinai are 
an ancient military order, instituted for the protec- 
tion of the pilgnms who came to visit the tomb of St 
Cathanne on this mountain In Russia the order of 
St Catharine w a distinction for ladies, instituted by 
< 'atharme, wife of Teter the Great, m memory of his 
Higtial escape from the Turks in 1711 

(VV'FHARINE DE' MEDICI, wife of Henry II , 
king of France, liom at P^loreuce in 1519, the only 
daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici, duke of Xlrbino, and 
the niece of Pope Clement VII Francis I con- 
sented that Ills son Henry should marry her only 
liecause he did not believe she ever would ascend the 
tlirone, and because he was in great want of money, 
w ith which Loren/o could furnish him The marriage 
was celebrated at Marseilles in 1533. ('athanne 
was eijually gifted with beauty and talents, and had 
cultivated her taste for the fine arts m Florence, but 
at tlie same time imbibed the perverted pnnciples 
of liolitiCH then prevailing in Italy ITiese, consist- 
ing in a constant piactice of cabal, intrigues, and 
treachery, are particularly injurious in the govem- 
nient of large empires Catharine's ambition was 
uulxjunded She saenheed France and her children 
to the passion for ruling , but she never aimed stead- 
ily at one great end, and had no profound views of 
fMjlicy The situation m which she was placed, on 
her arrival at the French court, gave her gieat 
op[»ortumty to perfect herself in the art of dissimu- I 
tation She flattered alike the Duchess d'Etampes, ! 
the mistress of the king, and Diana de Poitiers, the 
mistress of her owm husband, though these two ladies 
hated each other From her apparent indifference 
she might have been supposed mchned to shun the 
tumult of public affairs , but when the death of 
Henry II m 1559 made her mistress of herself, she 
plunged her children m a whirl of pleasures, p^ly 
to enervate them by dissipation, partly from a natu- 
ral inclination towards prodigality , and in the midst 
of these extravagances cruel and bloody measures 
w^ere executed, the memory of which still makes men 
shudder Her authority was limited under the reign 
of Francis II,, her eldest son, who, in consequence of 
his mamage with the unfortunate Mary Stuart, was 
wtirely devoted to the party of the Guises. Jealous 
^ ^ ■he did not exercise, Catharine then de- 

eded to favour the Protestants. If it had not been 
patronage, by which the ambition of the 
oi the Huguenots was sthnulated, tiie conflict- 
tug religiauB opinJons in France never would have 
such lasting civil wars. Catharine feh herself 
■nkbarrasMd by this indulgence towards the inno- 
when tlM death of Francis U. placed the reins 
« Mvenmeiit, during the minority of Chariea IX^ 

Mr hand s. Wavering between the Guises on one 


I side, who had put themselves at the head oi tht 
Catholics, snd Cond^ and CoUgnv on the othu*, who 
had become very powerful by tne aid of the Pro- 
testants, she was constantly obliged to resort to hi- 
trigues, which failed to procure her as much power 
as she might easily have gained by (^nness of ooii* 
duct Despised by all parties, but consoled if she 
could deceive them , taking arms only to treat, and 
never treating without preparing the materials for # 
new civil war, she brought Charles IX., when he be- 
came of age, mto a situation in which be must either 
make the royal authority suliordinate to a powerful 
party, or cause part of his subjects to be massacred, 
ill the hope, at best a doubtful one, of subduing fee* 
tion The massacre of St Bartholomew (see Bai> 
tholomfw’b Day, St ) w-as her work She induced 
the king to practise a dissimulation foreign to his 
chaiacter, and as often as he evinced a <fiapoaition 
to free hiniHolf from a dependence of which he 
was ashamed, she knew how t4) prevent him, by 
the fear and jealousy which she excited in him 
by favouring his brother Henry After the death 
of Charles IX Cathanne liecarae again regent 
of the kingdom, till the return of Henry III., then 
king of Poland She contributed to the many mis- 
fortunes of his reign, by the measures wh^Vh she had 
adopted ])revioiisIy to its commencement, ard by tlM 
intrigues m which she was uninterruptedly engaged. 
At her death, in 1589, France was in a state of com- 
plete diHinembennent ITie religions contests were in 
reality verj indifferent to her The consequences she 
wo.'^ not able to connive She was roa<ly to risk life 
for the gratification of her ambition She was equally 
artful m uniting her adhert nts, and in promoting dis- 
sension among her adversaries Tr> those who diiected 
her attention to the prodigal exj^H^nditure of the public 
treoHuie, she used to say, ‘One must live ' Her exam- 
ple contnbuted greatly to [iromote the oomijition of 
morals w'hich prevailed in her time Her manuers, 
however, were elegant, and she took a lively interest 
in the BcieiicBS and arts She pnicured valuable 
manuscripts fnmi (rreeco and Italy, and caused the 
Tuilones and the Hotel de Soissons to bo Imllt. In 
the provinces, also, several castles were erected by 
her order, distinguished for the Isiauty of their arohf 
tecture, in an age when the principles of the art were 
still unknown in France She had two daughters, 
Eliz.alveth, mamod to Philip II of Spain In 1659, 
and Margaret of Valois, married to Henry of Navarre, 
afterwords Henry IV 

CAl’HARINE OF ARRAGON, Queen of Eng- 
land, the youngest daughter of Ferdinand of Arragon 
and Isaliella of Castile, w'as bom in 1488 or 1486 
In 1601 she was married to Arthur, prince of Wales, 
son of Henry VII Her husband dying about flvr 
months after, the king, unwilling to return her dowry, 
caused her to be contracted to his remaining son, 
Henry, and a dispensation was procured from the 
pojie for that purpose In his fifteenth yeer the 
prince made a pubbe protest against the marriage; 
^t at length yielding to the representations of ’.his 
council, he consented to ratify the contract, and on 
his accession to the throne In 1509 was crow n ed with 
her — The inequality of their ogee and the oaprioimis 
dispoeition of Hemy were circumstaaoee vary advaria 
to the durabUity of their union, and it aeema aarpria- 
ing that Catharine should have acquired and retained 
an ascendency over the affections of the king for 
nearly twenty years. The want of male faaiiei, how- 
ever, proved a eaaroe of disquietude to M™, and 
Bcruplee, real or (nwtoided, at length aroee ^ hb 
mind concerning the legality of tmkm, wfakh 

were greai^y enRvoed a growing paarion for Anne 
Boleyn, one of the qneeo'a maiib of hoooor. ^ 
made applioatioii to Borne for a divoraa fraro 
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Catharine. An encouraging answer was returned, 
and a dispenaation promi^d, it being the interest of 
the pope to favour the English king. Overawed, 
however, by the power of the Emperor Charles V., 
Catharine'a nephew, the conduct of the pontiff be- 
came embarrassed and hesitating. Catharine, mean- 
while, conducted herself with gentleness and finnness, 
and could not in any way be induced to consent to 
an act which would render her daughter illegitimate, 
and stain her with the imputation of incest. Being 
i/ited before the papal legates, Cardinals Wolsey and 
Campeggio, in 1529, she declared that she would not 
submit her cause to their judgment, but appealed to 
the court of Rome ; which declaration was declared 
contumacious The subterfuges of the pope at length 
Induced the king to decide the affair for himself , and 
the resentment expressed on this occasion by the 
court of Rome provoked him to throw off his sub- 
mission to it, and declare himself head of the Eng- 
lish church — an act of royal caprice more important 
than most in history In 1532 he married Anne 
Boleyn; upon which Catharine, no longer considered 
queen of England, retired to AmpthiU in Bedford- 
shire Cranmer, now raised to the primacy, pro- 
nounced the sentence of divorce, notwithstanding 
which, Catharine still persisted in maintaining her 
claims. She died in .January, 1536 Shortly before 
her death she wrote a letter to the king, recomrnend- 
mg their daughter (afterwards Queen Mary) to his 
protection, praying for the salvation of his soul, and 
assuring him of her forgiveness and unabated affec- 
tion. The pathos of this epistle is said to have 
drawn tears from Henry He had never presumed 
to call the virtues of his injured -wnfe m question, and 
she certainly acted throughout with emment dignity 
and consistency Several devotional treatises have 
been attributed to Catharine, which belong to Queen 
Cathanne Parr 

CATHARINE OF BRAG ANZA, wife of Charles 
II., king of England, and daughter of Jolm IV , king 
of Portugal, was bom m 1638 In 1661 she married 
Charles II , in whose court she long endured all the 
neglect and mortification to which his dissolute con- 
duct necessarily exposed her, and which became still 
more galling from her having no children, still she 
conducted herself with great equanimity, and after 
the death of Charles, received much attention and 
respect In 1693 she retiuned to Portugal, where, 
in 1704, she was made regent by her brother, Don 
Pedro, whose increasing mfirmities rendered retire- 
ment necessary In this situation Cathanne showed 
considerable abilities, carrying on the war against 
Spain with great firmness and success She died m 
1705 

CATHARINE OF FRANCE, Queen of England, 
youngest child of Charles VI and Isabella of Bava- 
ria, was bom in 1401, and in 1420 was mamed to 
Henry V of England, who was then declared suc- 
cessor to the crown of France To this pnnce she 
bore Henry VI , crowned in his cradle king of both 
countries After the death of Henry, m 1422, 
Cathanne privately mamed Owen Tlieodore, or 
Tudor, a Welsh gentleman of small fortune, but 
descended from the ancient British prmoes. By this 
mamage she had two sons, the eldest of whom, Ed- 
mond, earl of Richmond, by a marriage with Mar- 
garet Beaufort, of the legitimated branch of Lancas- 
ter, became father of Henry VII. and founder of 
the house of Tudor Cathjucine was treated with 
some ri^ur on the discovery of her seoond marriage, 
and died in the prime of life in 1438. 

OATHARII^ PARR, slxtli and last wife of 
Henry VIIL, was the eldert daughter of Sir Thomas 
Parr of Kendal, and was at an early age diatin- 
gniahed for her learning and good sense. She was 


first married to Edward Burghe, and secondly to 
John Neville, lord Latimer, and after his death at 
tracted the notice of Henry VIII., whose queen shs 
became in 1643. Her zealous encouragement of the 
reformed religion excited the anger and jealousy 
of Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, the Chancellor 
Wriothesley, and others of the Catholic faction, who 
conspired to mm her with the king Taking advan- 
tage of one of his moments of irritation, they accused 
her of heresy and treason, and prevailed upon the 
king to sign a warrant for her committal to the 
Tower This being accidentally discovered to her, 
she repaired to the king, who began to sound her 
opinions Aware of his purpose she humbly replied, 

‘ that on such topics she always referred herself tr 
the wisdom of his majesty, as he, under God, was 
her only supreme head and governor here on earth ' 
‘Not so, by St Mary, Kate,’ rej)liod Henry, ‘}ou 
are, as we take it, become a doctor, to instmct, and 
not to be instructed by us ’ C’athanne judiciously 
replied that she only objected in order to be bene- 
fited by his superior learning and knowledge ‘ Is it 
so, sweetheart'^’ said the king, ‘and tended your 
arguments to no worse end Then are we perfect 
friends again ’ After the death of the king she 
espoused the Lord-admiral Sir Thomas Seymour, 
uncle to Edward VI , but this connection mvolve(i 
her in troubles and difficulties She died in child- 
bed in 1548, not without susfucion of jKUSon She 
was a zealous promoter of the Reformation Ani<»ng 
her papers, after her death, was found a comjtosition 
entitled, C^ueen Cathanne Parr's Laii entations of a 
Sinner bewailing the Ignorance of her Blmd Life, 
a contnte meditation on the years she had passed ii' 
Cathohc fasts and jiilgrimages It was published 
wuth a preface by Lord Burleigh, in 1.548 In her 
lifetime she published a volume of Prayers or Me 
ditations, wherein the Mind is stirred patiently to 
Suffer all Afflictions here, and to set at nought the 
vame Prospentie of this Worlde, and also to long for 
the everlasting Fehcitee, Many of her letters have 
also been prmted. 

CATHCART —1 William Shaw, Earl of, was 
the son of Baron Cathcart of Cathcart, m the county 
of Itenfrew, and b%vra on 17th September, 1755 He 
studied at Glasgow College, then entered the army, 
and served with distinction first in the American war 
and afterw'ards m the campaigns against the French 
republic in Flanders and Germany In 1801 he was 
made lieutenant-general, and in 1803 commander-in - 
chief for Ireland In 1807 he was appointed com- 
mander of the land forces in the expe^tion against 
Copenhagen, and was created a viscount for his ser- 
vices on this occasion In 1812 he proceeded to 
Russia as minister-plenipotentiary, jomed the Em- 
peror Alexander at the head-quarters of the Russian 
army, and accompanied him through the campaigns 
of 1813-14 He entered Paris with the allied sove- 
reigns, and was present at the Congress of Vienna. 
The same year he was created an earl Suboequent 
to this he resided for several years at St Petersburg 
as ambassador to the Russian court He died at his 
seat of Cartside, near Glasgow, on 17th June, 1843 

2 Charues Murray, Earl of, eldest son of 

the foregoing, and formerly known as Lord Greenock, 
was bom on 21st Dec. 1783, served under Welling- 
ton in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, was in 1880 
created a major-general, and in 1851 appointed oom- 
mander-in-chief in Cani^ He died in July, 1859 

8 Sir Gboboe, younger brother of the fcoego* 

Log, was bom in London on 12th May, 1794, and 
educated at Eton and Edinburgh. He entered tihe 
2d Life Guards in 1810, aooompanied his father as 
aUacki to Ruasia^ and subaequently acted as aide-4** 
camp to the Duke ol Wellington at Waterloo. !■ 
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1S28 he WM nuuile UentenADt-ookmel, and served for 
several years in Nova Scotia and the West Indies 
[n 18S4 he retired on half-pay, but in 1837, on the 
nutbreak of the oommotions in Canada, was appointed 
to the oommand of the troops 8 of the St Lawrence, 
and rendered important services in quelling the re- 
volt In 1844 he received the honorary appointment 
of governor of the Tower of London, and m 1852 was 
made governor at the Cape of Good Hope In this 
capacity he displayed great energy and military 
abilities m the measures by which he subdued the 
L'aflfre msurrection Immediately thereafter lie re- 
turned to England, where he was appointed to the 
command of a division in the expedition to the Cri- 
mea He fell fighting bravely at the battle of Ink- 
ennann, on 5th November, 1854 Sir George Cath- 1 
cart IB the author of an interesting work entitled, 
Commeutanes on the War m Russia and Germany 
m 181- and 1813 (London, 1850) 

CATIIEDRAIj, the Iilpiscojial church of a dio- 
cese The word is derived from the Greek kathedta, 
a seat or bench From the early tunes of the (’lirist- 
lan churf h the bishop presided m the presbytor\ or 
the assembly of priests He was seated on a chan, 
a little higher than tliat of the others The whole 
meeting of piiests wae called cathedra, and at a 
later peru>d, when f^liristiaus were allowed to buihl 
(hurchee, this name was aiijilied to the Episcopal 
churches, and the name basilica to the particular 
churches erected lu honour of a saint or a martyr 
! u the middle ages the cathedral received the form 
of the cross We subjoin a list of the more notable 
cathedrals St Peter’s (at Home), founded m 1450, 
hmshed in 1614, colonnade addeci in 1667 Diinen- 
Bious — length of in tenor, 602 feet, length of tran- 
Hopt, 445 feet, height of nave, 160 feet, extieme 
height of dome, 430 feet, diameter, 193 feet. The 
cathedral at Milan was founded m 13M6, is built of 
white marble m the form of a Latin cross length, 
<‘^5 feet, breadth of body, 252 feet, between walls ' 
of transept, 2S7 feet, height from pavement to top , 
of statue of the Virgin, 355 feet 'Phe cathedral at 
Florence, begun about 1294, finished about 1444, is 
one of the finest specimens of Italian -Gothic stvle 
length, 3S7 feet, transept, 834 feet; height of nave, 
153 feet The Cologne Cathedral, commenced in 
1218, recently finished length 511 feet, breadth, 
231 feet, height of toweis, 520 feet Notre Jlamt, 
at Pans (begun 1163, finished 1312), is 390 feet long, 
transept, 144 feet, height of western towers, 204 feet 
3 he other notable French cathedrals are those of 
Amiens, Chartres, and Rheims St Paul's, London, 
commenced by Sir Christopher Wren in 1675, hn- 
Ished in 1711, is about 500 feet long, transept, 285 
feet, the dome is 145 feet diameter, Euid 365 feet from 
ground. There are a great many other cathe- ' 
dralg in England, some of them furnishing noble 
■peclmens of architecture We may mention more 
particularly those of Canterbury, Ely, Exeter, Lich- 
field, Lincoln, Norwich, Salisbury, Wells, West- 
“linster, and York. (See the articles on the different 
towns ) The cathedrals of Glasgow and Kirkwall 
^ the only complete and entire cathedrals m Scot- 
***id, exclnsive of modem edifices so called. 

f^ATHELINEAU, Jacques, one of the most oele- 
w®d leaden in the war of La Vendee, bora at Pin- 
eu-Mauge in Anjou, in 1769, was successively a 
• carrier, and a pedlar. On the breaking ont 
. , French revolution he wss living quietly with 
^ family, when an unforeseen event snddenly called 
furth fixnn obscurity. In March 1793, during 
___ the conscription which the nationiy 

■•smbly had deareed, the youth of the district of 
iTlorent rose in insnrrectum, and put the <^oials 
"*** to flight. Tliey then retunied 


home, and were awahiiig the terrible revenge of tiis 
Republkana, when news of the outbreak reached 
Cathelineau, as he was kneading oakes lor the lamily 
consumption. He instantly determined to put him- 
self at the head of his countrymen. Wiping his 
naked arms and putting on his coat, he assembled 
the villagers, and by his fiery eloquence roused them 
to open resistance He was at m^t joined only by 
twenty-seven persons, but causing the alarum-beU 
to be rung in different plac^», he was soon followed 
by almost all the men capable of bearing arms, sur- 
prised several repubhean posts, earned off their can- 
non, and now mustered several thousand strong As 
he did not deem himself equal to the post of com- 
mander, he placed himself under Bonchamp and £1- 
b^, but after the victory of Saumur, 9tli June, 1798, 
was formally invested as commander- in-chief On 
this he resolved to make a decisive attack ou Nantes, 
and appeared before it with 80,000 men, BtiU further 
increased by 30,000 wliom C'harette brought from 
Lower I\)itou Notwithstanding tliese vast num 
tiers, and the greatest display of undisciplined gal- 
lantrv, tlio attai'k was repulsed, and Cathelineau died 
shortly after of the severe wounds which he had re- 
ceived Ills numerous children almost all perished 
dunng the war, hut the surviv mg meiiibers were re- 
warded with large pensions at the restorati ui if the 
liourlMins 

CATHERINE See C'athaiune 

CATHERINE’S, St , or Iliia Santa Catiiarina, 
an island dose to the coast of Brazil, between lat 
27“ and 28“ s , and belonging to the province or 
state of Santa Cath an II a. it is 37 m Icn^ and 10 
broad, and contaiiiB l)e8terro, the state capital 

CA'l'HJ'7rER, a term applu I in surgtry to a tubs 
which IS introduced into tin hlailder through tbs 
urethra, for the purjiose of drawing off the urins 
when it cannot be discharged m the natural way, 
sometimes also m other cas^s Catheters were an 
cientlj made of copper, but silver is the sulistancs 
HOW' generally used, though flexible catheters of gum- 
elastic are also treijucntly employed A different 
form and si/e of catlieter is, of ( ourse, required for 
the male fiom what is reijuired for the female 

CATHoJdC AI’CSTOLIC t HCRCH. See 
Irvinuiikb 

CATHOLK! CHURCH See Roman Catholic 
Church 

(^ATHOLIC EMANCIPATION By Catholic 
ernaucijiation is understood the abolition of tboee 
civil and ei clesiastu al restraints to which the Catho- 
lics of Great Jfntain, and jiarticulsrly of Ireland, 
were once subjected Tlie (Catholic inhalntaots of 
that country were excluded fnim public oflioes, and 
from all participation in the choice of members of 
Parliament None hut the Anglo-Irish, belonging 
to the Episcopal Church, which had now become the 
established church in Ireland — men who p o ss e seed 
the greatest part of the landed projierty, that had 
l»een torn fnim theongmal m habitants — weraeligibie 
to public offices, or bo a seat in Parliament In this 
oppressed condition the Irish C'atholica remained tfli 
1793 llie revolutionary ideas of that time irutieed 
a deeire among the Irish Catholics fur equal rights 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen, ITiey ^«re 
supported m England itself by a vei^ reep«<iabla 
party Burke repeatedly B|)oke in Parliament in 
favour of their eniancipatiou. In 1792 they pre- 
sented a petition, praying for the abolition oi all the 
reetrictiuns b* which they had hitherto been subjected, 
and in 1793 the ynsA Art, so called, was passed whkh 
conferred the elective franchise on Catholics, 
threw open to them all employmsots in the army la 
Ireland, and all ottioeB in the navy. Three oflioee ia 
the army only were excepted—tboee of the eeiB- 
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maoder-in-chief, master-general of the ordnsmce, and 
gener^ on the staff. They continued to be excluded, 
however, from thirty public offices, and from Parlia- 
ment — an arrangement which could not be changed 
without a repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts 
(which see). A part of the Irish Catholics were 
satisfied with the concessions Another party, how- 
ever, encouraged by a few noblemen who had entered 
into connection with France, cherished the hope that 
Ireland w'ould succeed, with the help of France, in 
freeing itself from the British power An insurrec- 
tion speedily bn>ke out, which was quelled by the 
severit} of the governor, Tjord Camden, but it blazed 
forth again in 1798 By this rebellion judicious men 
both in England and Ireland were convinced that, as 
long as the two kingdoms had si parate legislatures, 
and that of the weaker was dependent on that of the 
stronger, and the inhabitants of tlie two kingdoms 
thought their interests inconsistent, jealousy and dis- 
trust would continue The Anglo-Irish also, who at 
first supported the rebellion, perceived that the supe- 
rior numbers of the Catholics, and their bitter enmity 
to the Protestants, would make the separation of 
Ireland from Britain a great misfortune It was re- 
solved, then, to unite Ireland with Biitain, and the 
union was effected, the first united Parliament being 
opened on January 22, 1801 In regard to ecclesias- 
tical affairs, nothing further w’as provided in the aet 
of union than that the Ejnscopal Chinch in Ireland 
should remain the Estal dished Chinch, and should 
constitute one church w ith that of England llcspect- 
ing the condition of the Catholics nothing was done, 
and Pitt observed that it would be well to reserve this 
business for future delilieration The united Parlia- 
ment had been in session but a few days when reports 
were spread which gave occasion for much anxiety 
The Catholics in Ireland, it vi as said, complained of 
the non-fulfilment of expectations which had been 
held out to them to make them favourable to the 
union. Full emancipation had been jtromised them, 
as a certain consequence of it Pitt, the author of 
the union, had pledged himself, vMth his colleagues, 
to promote the fulfalment of this wish of the Catho- 
lics, and had encouraged hopes with the expectation 
of being able to fulfil them For this rea-'Oii they 
endeavoured, afttr the union was completed, to ob- 
tain an act of Parliament by which admission to 
Parliament and t(» othces of state, from which the 
Catholics were still excluded, should be made pos- 
sible for a certain number of them b} dispensing wuth 
the test-oath But the king set himself against this 
measure, os being inconsistent with his coronatnui- 
oath Pitt and his colleagues, therefore, in 1801, 
resigned their places Pitt foresaw that, if both 
houses agreed to this measure, the king would still 
withhold his permission ; and thus the discontent of 
the Catholics would be directed against the person of 
the king himself. This he wished b} all means to 
avert; and on this ground, in 1805, he spoke against 
the emancipation, when the opposition proposed anew 
to grant the Catholics a seat and a voice in Parlia- 
ment, and admissibility to all offices of state Dur- 
ing later years the petition for complete emancipation 
was several times renewed in vain. In 1822, on the 
motion of Mr Canning, a bill was passed in the 
House of Commons by a majority of twenty-one 
voices, enabling Catholic peers to sit in Parliament, 
but in the House of Lords the bill was rejected. The 
same happened in 1826, when the Duke of York, 
who died in 1827, solemnly opposed it In 1827, 
under Canning’s administration, the motion for 
emanciMtion was lost in the House of (Horomons by 
a majonty of three. The measure was at last effected 
under the administration of the Duke of Wellington. 
The disturbances in Ireland were assuming continu- 


ally a more organized character under the influence 
of the Catholic Association, which was spread through 
the country, and directed by men of great abilitieal- 
such as O’Connell and Shiel — so that the duke waK 
at last driven to support the cause of the Catholics. 
Peel, who had formeily spoken warmly against eman- 
cipation, now moved it in the House of Commons 
The bill received the ro>al assent on April 13, 1829 
The emancipation of the Catholics is so interesting 
an event, that tlie following abstract of the fate of 
various motions respecting it rnav not be unacceptable 
to our readers. In the yeai 1805 a majority of 129 
in the House of Ijords, and of 212 in the House of 
Comrnnns, refused to ac’t on the petition of the 
Catholics, moved severally by Lord Grenville and 
Mr. Fox In 1807 Lord Gienville withdrew Iih 
motion m favoui of emancipation, it being understood 
that his inaj^’Sty was aveise to it In 1808 Mr 
Grattan’s motion was rejected in the House of Com- 
mons b\ a majority of 153, and Loid Donough more’s, 
in the Houst^ of Lords, by a majority of eight} seven 
In 1810 a motion to the same eftect, by the same 
membe‘rs, was again lost by a majonty of 112 m the 
(\)mm()nH, and eieditv-six in the Lords In 181J 
there vias a majonty of seventy-two in the Lords, 
and eight} -five m the Commons against the movers 
Mr Canning’s motion was lost in the same }ear b\ 
a majority of 129 in the Commons and that of the 
Manpiis of Well' sley by a majority of 113 in tht 
Ijords In 1813 the motions of Mr Grattan, Sir 
John C’o\ Hippeslev, and Dr ] )uigenan drew forth 
majorities against the Catholics forty, fort} -eight, 
and f(*rt}-two. and on the 2-lth ot May the bill was 
given uj) In 1821 Mr IMunkett canicd the bill 
through the House of Commons by a majority ot 
nimteen, but it v\as lost in the Lords by a majonty 
of tbiitv-nine In 1822 Mr Canning carried it in 
the Commons by a majonty of twenty-one, but it 
was thiown out in the J^ords by o majority of fort} 
two In 182.') Sir Francis Burdett carried it in the 
Commons by a majonty of twimty-seven, but it wa^ 
again thrown out in the Lords by a majority of forty 
eight In 1827 Sir Francis Burdett's motion for a 
committee was lost in the Commons by a majority ot 
three In 1828 the motion fur a conference with th( 
Ijords was earned in the Commons by a majority of 
SIX , but throwit out in the Lords by a majority of 
forty -five And in 1829 (April 10) a relief bill, 

abolishing the civil disabilities of Roman Catholics 
by rei»ealing the oaths of supremacy, &c , was carried 
through the Commons b} Mr Peel, with a majonty 
of 180 on the second reading, and 178 on the third, 
and through the Lords by the Duke of Wellington, 
with a majority of 105 on the second reiiding, and 
104 on the third By this bill Catholics are eligible 
to all offices of state, excepting the lord-chancellor 
ships of England and Ireland, the lord- hen tenanojy of 
Ireland, the office of regent or guardian of the United 
Kingdom, and that of high commiasioner to the 
Church of Scotland By an act passed in 1867 it 
was made lawful for a Iloman Catholic to hold the 
office of Lord -chancellor of Ireland. They are still 
excluded from the right of presentation to livings, 
and all posts connected with the ecclesiastical courts 
The church patronage attached to any office In the 
hands of a Catholic is vested in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and if the patnmage of an ordinary 
living would fall to a Catholic, the university of 
Oxford or Cambridge takes his place, according to 
the county. Attached to the bill is a clause fear the 
restnction of the Jesuits and monastic orden 
ligious establishments of females excepted). 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES, a name given to seven 
epistles of the New Testament, because written to 
Ghnstians in general, and not to believers of some 
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p*rtioulAr pUoe. They are, one of Junes, two of 
p^er three of John, and one of Jude. 

CATHOLIC MAJESTY, a title wWch Pope 
Alexander VI gave to the IdnCT of Spain, in memory 
of the complete expulsion of the Moore out of Spain 
iu 1491 by Ferdinand of Arragon But even before 
that tune, amd especially after the council at Toledo 
in f>89, several Spanish kings are said to have borne 
this title 

CATILINE (Lucius Sergius Catilina) was just 
eiitenng on the age of manhood when Rome became 
a prey to the rage of Manus and Sulla Of patn- 
ciau birth, but |►oo^, he attached himself to the cause 
of the latter, ha<’ some share in his success, and still 
more in his pjo-.cnptionfl Murder, rapine, and con- 
flagration were the first deeds and pleasures of hw 
vouth He appears to have served m the army with 
reputation Sallust, who has A\ntten the history of 
Ills conspiracy, descnbes him as having a constitution 
that coiild Bujijiort hunger, cold, fatigue, and want of 
sleep, to an incredible extent , with a spirit bold, 
cuiiiiing, fruitful m resources , lustmg after the 
wealth of others, prodigal of his owni , a man of fiery 
passions, but limited judgment Such was his art, 
thut, while he w'as jKusonmg the minds of the Roman 
vMiith, he gamed the friendship and esteem of the 
severe Catulus Equally well qualified to deceive 
iLc g»)od, to intimidate the weak, and to infuse his 
owii boldness into Ins associates, he evaded two acru- 
Hations brought against him by Clochus for criminal 
iiitcruuirse w'lth a vestal, and for monstrous extor- 
tions, of which he had lieen guilty while proconsul 
in Afnca. lie was suspected also of having mur- 
dered hiH first w ife lOnd his sou A confederacy having 
been formed of many >oung men of high birth and 
danng character, w'ho saw' no other meaifc of extri- 
cating themselves from their enormous debts than 
bv obtaiiung the highest offices of the state, Catiline 
was placed at their head This emmence he owed 
chiefly to his connection with the old soldiers of 
.Sulla, by means of whom he kept m awe the tow’ns 
near Rome, and even Rome itself At the saune tmie 
he nmnbered among his adherents not only the worst 
and lowest of the jxipulaoe, but also many of the 
[)atnciaus, and men of consular rank Everything 
favoured the audacious scheme Pompey wae pur- 
siung the victoiics which Lucullus had prepared for 
him . and the latter was but a feeble supporter of 
the patriots in the senate, who wished him, but m 
vain, to put himself at their head, Crassus, who had 
delivered Italy from the gladiators, was now striving 
after power and nches, and (Xiuntenanced the grow- 
influence of Catiline as a means of his owm 
aggrandizement. Ceesar, who was labouring to re- 
vive the party of Manus, spared Catihne, and per- 
haps even encouraged him Only two Romans 
remamed determmed to uphold their falling country 
Cato and Cicero , the latter of whom alone 
MMed the qualifications necessary for the task. Tlie 
^n^irators were now planning the elevation of 
Catiline and one of bis accomplices to the consulship, 
by which they hoped to obtain possession of the pub- 
uc treasures and the property of the citizens under 
vanous pretexts, and especially by means of prosenp- 
Cicero had the courage to stand for 

consulship neither insults nor threats, nor even 
attempts to assassinate him, deterred him 
his ptirpoM ; and being support by the rich 
citizens, he gained his election, Ba 65. All that 
the {Mrty (J C a t ilin e oonld accomplish was the elec- 
^“os .^tonius, one of their aooomplioes, as 
Cicero, llus faflure, however, did not 
Catilme of the hope of gaining the oonsul- 
following year. For this purpose he revived 
•™d of terroriffln by wfaiofa he h ad laid the foiin* 


dation of his power. MeanwhUa, he had kat i 
of the most Important members of hie oaiiui|9lzaoy. 
Antony had been prevaQad upon or oompalied ^ 
Cicero to remain neutral Ciesar and Crusos had 
resolved to do the same Piso had been IdUed in 
Spain Italy, however, was destitute of troops. The 
veterans of Sulla only waited the signal to take up 
arms lliig signal was now given by Catiline. The 
centurion Manlius ajipeared among tnem, and formed 
a camp m Etruna. Cicero was on the watch ‘ a 
fortunate accident disclosed to him the oounsids of 
the conspirators One of them, Curius, was on inti- 
mate terms with a w'oinan of doubtful reputation, 
Eulvia by name, and had acquainted her with their 
plans Through this woman Cicero learned that L 
Vargunteiiis, a senator, and C Comehus, a knight, 

I had imdertsken to assassinate him at his bouse. On 
j the day which they had fixed for the execution ol 
I their plan, they found the doora barred and guarded. 
Still Cicero delayed to make public the dreumstanoea 
<jf a conspiracy, the progress and resources of which 
he wished first to ascertain He contented himself 
with warning his fellow citizens, in general terms, of 
the impending danger But when the insurreorion 
of Manlius was made known, he obtained from the 
senate the decree, only ])romulgated oz occasions 
of the utmost importance, that ‘the oonsuis should 
j take care that the republic rec'cived no detriment.' 
It was exceedingly diflu ult to seue the ]>erBon of one 
W’ho had soldiers at his command Inith in and out 
of Rome , still more diHiciilt would it V>e to prove his 
guilt before judges w'bo were accompbees with him, 
or at least w’ere w’llling to make use of his plauM 
to serve their ow'n interest Cicero had to choose be 
tween tw'o evils— a revolution w'lthin the city, ora 
civil war he pieferred the latter Catiline had the 
boldness to take his seat in the senate, known as he 
was to be the enemy of the Ivomon state. Cicero 
then rose and delivered that l>old oration against him, 
beginning, ‘C^iioiisque tandem abut(>re, Catilina, pati- 
entia nostra^' (how long then, Catiline, wilt thou aoiiae 
our patience?) Assuming a confidence he did not 
possess, he attempted a reph, but his words were 
instantly drowned by the cnos of ‘Parricide!' and 
‘Traitor’’ which rose on all hands. Now fully oon* 
scious that his plans were discovered, he rushed from 
the assembly with threats and curses on his lips- he 
left Rome at dead of mght The conspirators who 
remamed, Lentulus Sura, C'etbegus, and other infam* 
OILS senators, engaged to head the insurrection in 
Rome as soon as Catihne appieared at the gateo. 
Accordmg to Cicero and Sallust, it was the intentioo 
of the conspirators to set the city on fire, and mas- 
sacre the inhabitants At any rate, these horrid 
coDseijuences might have easily followed from the 
circuuistajices of the case, without any previous re- 
solution Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other oon 
spirators, m the meanwhile, were carrying on their 
criminal plots They appb^ to the ambfsdori of 
the Allobroges to transfer the war to the frontier i 
of Italy Itself lliese, however, revealed the |dot, 
and their disclosures to others still mom fanport- 
ant The correspondence of the conspirators with 
their leader was mteroeptecL As the cjrciimi^enoss 
of the case did not allow of a minute obeervinoe of 
forms in the proceedings against the omispiniton. 
the laws relating thereto were disregarded, as had 
been done in former instances erf less pressing dsn- 
Ceesar spoke against immediate exeontkni, bnt 
Cicero and Cato prevailed. Five of the oonspirotots 
were put to death, Coius Antonios was then ap- 
pointed to march against Cuiline, but on tbs pr sts at 
of ill health, gave the command to his lisirteiiaiii; 
Petreius. He succeeded in faickising Oatfline, who^ 
seeing no way of escape, rasolvod to die aw^ 1* 
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hand. His followers imitated his example The 
battle was fought with bitter desperation. The in- 
eurgents all fell on the spot which their leader had 
assimed them, and Catiline at their head, at Fistoia, 
in Etruria, 5th Jan , b o 62 
CATINAT, Nicholas, Marshal of France, was 
bom at Paris, 1637 He quitted the profession of 
the law for that of arms, and attracted the notice of 
Louis XIV at the storming of Lille ^667), and w'as 
promoted By a number of splendid deeds he gained 
the esteem and fnendsbip of the great Cond^, parti- 
cularly by his conduct at the battle of Senef He 
was sent as lieutenant-general against the Duke of 
Savoy, gained the battles of Staffardo (Aug 18, 
1690) and of Maraaglia (Oct 4, 1693), occupied I 
Savoy and part of Piedmont, and w’as made marshal 
in 1693 In the conquered countries his humanity 
and mildness often led him to 8])are the van<|uishe<l, 
contrary to the express commands of Louaois In 
Flanders he displaved the same activity, and took 
Ath in 1697 In 1701 he recened the command of 
the army of Italy against Pnnce Eugene , but he 
was stiaitened by the orders of his court, and was 
destitute of money and provisions, while Eugene was 
allowed to act with full liberty duly tith, he wiis 
defeated at Carpi Efpially unfortunate was the 
battle of Chian, where A^illeroi had the chief com- 
mand It was here, while rallying his troops after 
an unsuccessful charge, that he rejdied to an ofiiccr j 
who represented to him that death was inevitable m ' 
such an encounter, ‘True, death is before us, but i 
shame behind’ In sjute of his lejiresentations the 
bVench court would not believe the disasters in Savoy j 
to be owing to the jiertidv of the Duke of Savoy, and 
Catinat was disgraced He bore his misfortune with 
calmness, and died at St (iratien m 1712 Ho was 
a true plulosojiher, religious without austentv, a 
courtier without intrigue, disinterested and generous 
when in favour, and cheerful in disgrace From his 
unalterable calmness and coiisidei ation his soldieis 
called him Ic J'eie la Pcnslc 

CAT ISLAND, one of the Bahama Islands, about 
46 miles m length from n to s , and 3 to 7 m its 
mean breadth l*op 3(Jb0 This island was long 
nlentihed with the Cuanaham of Columbus, the hrst 
portion of land belonging to the New \Vorld on wdiich 
he landed, Oct 12, 1192 It is now thought liy 
most that not this island but Watling Island, lying a 
little to the s e , is the true Guanaham of Columbus 
CATMANDOO See Khatmandu 
CATO, Marcus Poiumuh (called, to distinguish 
him from the censoi, his great grandfather, Cato 
of Utica, the place of his death), w'as born 95 B c 
He formed an intimacy with the Stoic Antipatei, of 
Tyre, and ever remamed true to the princijdes of the 
Stoic philosophy His first appearance in pubbe was 
against the tribunes of the peofile, who wished to pull 
down a basilica erected by the censor Cato, which 
was in their way On this occasion he displayed 
that powerful eloquence which afterwards rendered 
him BO formidable, and won the cause He served his 
hrst campaign os a vohmteer in the war agamst Spar- 
tacus, and highly distinguished himself He serv ed as 
military tnbuue in Macedonia in b 0 67 When the 
term of hia office had expired he travelled into Asia, 
and brought back the Stoic Athenodorus with him to 
Rome He was next made quaestor (b o 65), and exe- 
cuted his difficult trust with the strictest Integrity, 
while he had the spirit to prosecute the pubbe officers 
for their acts of extortion and violence His conduct 
gained him the admiration and love of the Romans, so 
that, on the last day of hia quaeBtorship, he was escorted 
to his house by the whole assembly of the people 
The fame of hu virtue spread far and wide. In the 
games of Flora the daacing-girbi were not allowed 


to lay aside their garments as long as Cato was pre- 
sent, The troubles of the state 3d not permit him 
to remain in seclusion The example of Sulla in 
usurping supreme power waa followed by many am- 
bitious men, whose mutual dissensions were all that 
saved the tottering constitution from immediate rum 
CrassuB hoped to purchase the sovereignty with his 
gold , Pompey expected that it would be voluntarily 
conferred upon him , and CBesar, superior to l>oth in 
talent, united himself to both, and made use of the 
wealth of the one and the reputation of the other 
to attain his own objects Cato, keejiing aloof from 
all parties, served the commonwealth w^th sagacity 
and courage, but he often injured the cause which 
he was trying to benefit by the mttexibibty of his 
character In B c 63 he was chosen tribune of the 
peojtle About this time the conspiracy of Catiline 
broke out Cato Hui)portod Cicero, who was then 
consul, w'lth all his power, first gave him pubhclv 
tW name of Jather of his country^ and urged, lu 
a hue speech preserved by Sallust, the rigorous 
punishment of the traitors Ht ojiposed the pro 
jiosition of ^Metellus Nepos to recall Pompey from 
Asia, and give him the command against Catiline, 
and very nearly lost his life in a not excited agamst 
him on this account bv his colleague and (‘asar 
After the return of Pomjiey he frustrated manv of 
Ins anilutious ])lans, ami hrst predicted the come 
<]uc*ii' cs of his union with Crassus and Ca-sar The 
triuruviiate, in onler to remove him to a distance, liail 
him sent to (’ypnis, of winch he toolr^jiossossion on 
bt-half of Pmnie (58-57) He W'as lompelled to 
obey, and executed Ins ((uunnssion w'lth so much ad- 
diesh that he enriched the treasury with a largei suin 
than hail ever been (lc])osited m it b\ any private 
I man In the meantime he continued his oppositiou 
I to the triumvirate kimlcavouniig to prevent the 
passage of the Tnlioniaii law, for mve^tmg the tninn- 
Mis with extraordinary ])owers, he was drawn into 
tumults, and even i)erBt)naJ couHict Being after 
W’aids made praetor (54 B c h in earned into exe 
' cution a law against bribery that displeased all 
j parties After the death of Criissus the civil com 
motions increased and Cato, as the only ineariB 
of prev'enting gitaier evils, jiroposed that Pompey 
slnuild be made solo ( onsul, contrary to the constitu 
tion, which proposition was adojited The year fol- 
lowing (B.u 51) Cato lost the consulshij) by not sub- 
mitting to employ the necessary amount of bnbery 
to procure a rnajonty Soon after (U C 49) the cinl 
w^ar broke out Cat<>, then pioj»rtetor in Sicily, on the 
amval of Curio with tai ec of Cmsar’s legions, departed 
for the camp of Pom})ey, at DyTrachium He had 
always hoped to prevent the war by negotiation , 
and when it broke out he put on riiouining in token 
of his gnef Pomi)ey, having been victonous at 
Dyrrachium, left Cato behind to guard the military 
chest and magazine, wdnle he pushed after his nval 
For this reason Cato was not present at the battle of 
Pbarsalia, after which he sailed over with his troops 
tt) Gyrene, in Africa Here he learned that Ponipey's 
father-in-law, Scipio Metellus, had gone to Juba, king 
of Mauritania, where V arus had collected a consider- 
able force Cato immediately set off to join him, 
and after undergoing hunger, thirst, and every hard- 
ship, reached Utica, where the two armies effected 
a junction (bc 47) The soldiers wished him to be 
their general, but he gave this office to Scipio, and took 
the command in Utica, while Scipio and Labienus 
sallied out against Ceeaar Cato \iad advised them 
to protract Uie war, but they ventured an engage- 
ment, in which they were entirely defeated, and 
Africa submitted to the victor. Cato bad at first 
determined to defetnd himufllf to the last, with the 
senators in the place ; but he afterwards abaadciMd 
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thu plan, and despairing of the commonwealth, and 
unwShng to live under the despotism of C»8ar, he 
resolved to die On the evening before the day which 
he had fixed upon for executing his resolution, he 
took a tranquil meal, and discussed various phi- 
losophical subjects. He then retired to his cham- 
ber, and read the Phaedo of Plato Anticipating his 
intentions, his friends had taken away his sword. 
( )n hndmg that it was gone he called his slaves, and 
demanded it with apparent equanimity, but when 
they still delayed to brmg it he struck one of the 
Hlaves who was endeavouring to pacify him His son 
and his fnends came with tears, and besought him to 
refrain from his purpose At first he reproached his 
Hoii for disobedience, then calmly advised those pre- 
sent to submit to Cfesar, and dismissed all but the 
philosophers Demetnua and Apollonius, whom he 
asked if they knew any way by which he could con- 
tinue to hve witliout being false to his pnncijdes 
'rhey were silent, and left him, weeping He then 
received his sword joyfully, again read Phaedo, slept 
a u bile, and on awaking sent to the port to inquire 
if his fnends had departed He heard ^vith a sigh 
that the sea was temjiestuous He had again sunk 
into slumber, when word w'aa brought him that the 
Hoa w'as calm, and that all w^as tranquil in the har- 
liour He ap[)eared satisfied, and the moment he 
alone stabbed himself with his sw'ord His 
peoj'le rushed in, and talang advantage of a swoon 
into which he had fallen, bound up his wounds, but, 
on coming to himself, he tore off the bandage s and 
exjiired (46 nc ) 'I'he ITticans buried him honour- 
atdy, and erected a statue to him Ctesar, when he 
heard the news of his death, exclauned, ‘ I grudge 
thee tli\ death, since thou hast grudged me the 
honour of sjianng thy life ’ 

PATOl’TRICS (from (Ireek katoptron, a mirror), 
a H( icnee w'hich treats of reflected liglit See Optica 
CATO THE CENSOK, Maucuh I’oBCiim, sur- 
named Pn^nia, also Sajnfns and Major (the Wise 
and the Elder), W'as born 2S4 b c at Tusculum, and 
inhoiited from his father, a plebeian, a small estate 
in the territory of the Sabines, wdnch he cultivated 
with his ow'u hands He wjis a youth at the time of 
Hannibal’s invasion of Italy He served his first 
campaign, at the age of seventeen, under Fabius 
Maximus, when he besieged Capua, Five years after 
he fought under the same commander at the siege of 
rarentuin After the capture of this city he bec’aiiio 
acejuamted wdth the I’ythagorean Nearchiis, who 
nutiated him into the sublime cloctnnes of his philo- 
*v>phy, with which, m practice, he was already con- 
versant After the war was ended Cato returned to 
his farm As he was versed in the laws, and a fluent 
speaker, he went at daybreak to the neighliounng 
towns, where he acted os counsellor and advocate to 
those who applied to him VaJenus Flaccus, a noble 
and powerful Roman, who had an estate m the vici- 
nitv, observec' the talents and virtue of the ^outh, 
conceived an affection for him, and persuaded him to 
remove to Rome, where he promised to assist him 
^th his influence and patronage A few nch and 
high -bom families then stood at the head of the re- 
pubhe Cato was poor and unknown , but his elo- 
quence, which some compared to that of Demos- 
thenes, and the integrity and strength of his charac- 
soon drew the pubhc attention to him. In the 
forum and the popular assemblies he realized the 
fills definition which he himself gave of in orator, 
and which Quinctilian has preserved to us ‘A vir- 
twus num skilled in the art of speaking welL’ At 
the age of thirty he went as military tribime to SicOy. 
Hi the following year he was quastor, at whu^ 
there oommenoed between him ai^ Sdpio a 
nvalry and hatred wbidi lasted dU death. Cato, 


who had returned to Rome, accused Sdpio of extra- 
vagance , and though bis rival was aoqmtted of the 
charge, this zeal in the cause of the pablio gave Cato 
a great mfluence over the people. !^ve years after, 
having been already ajdde, he was obo^ pnetor, 
and obtained the provmce of Sardinia. His strict 
moderation, integrity, and love of justice, were here 
still more strongly displayed than m Rome. On this 
island he formed an acquamtanoe with the poet 
Enmiis, of whom he learned Greek, and whom he 
took wuth him to Rome on his return He was 
finally made consul, 192 B c,, and had his friend 
Valerius Flaccus for colleague He opposed, with 
aU his power, the alxilition of the Oppian law, paned 
in the pressmg times of the seoona Punic war, for- 
bidding the Roman w'omeu to wear more than half 
an ounce of gold, to dress in garments of various 
colours, or to wear other ornaments ; but he was 
obliged to yield to the eloquence of the tinbune Val 
enus, and still more |K)tent female importunities 
Soon after he set out for Sptun, w'hich was in a state 
of rebellion His first act was to send back to Roms 
the supplies which bail been jirovided for the army, 
declaring that the war ought to support the sohiiers 
He gamed several v'lctones with a m wly - raised 
army, reduced the province h) submission, aud re 
turned to Italy, where the honour of a tiiumph was 
granted to him Scarcely hod he descended from 
liLM tnumjthal car when he put off the toga of the 
consul, arrayed hmiHelf in the soldier’s habit, and 
follow^ed SemproniuH to Thra^'c He afterwards put 
himself under the ccaninaiid of the Consul Mauius 
Acibus to fight against Antiochus, and to carry on 
till war in Thessaly By a bold march he made 
himself master of thf ( 'allidromus, one of the highest 
I)ealv.8 of the mountain pass of niermopylie, and 
thus decided the issue of the battle He brought 
the intelligence of this vnetory to Rome, 189 B.C. 
Five years after, in spite of a jiow'erful ffiction op- 
posed to him, he obtained the most honourable, and 
at the same tune the most fearc'd, of all the luagistra- 
j cies of Rome, the censorship He had not canvassed 
I for the ollice, hut had only expressed his williugneu 
to fill it In coin])liance w'lth his wishes Valerius 
j Flaccus was chosen his colleague, as the only ^rson 
I qualified to assist him in correcting the public die- 
I orders, and restoring the ancTont purity of morals 
I He fulfilled this trust witii inflexible rigour; and 
though his measures caused him some oblocmy and 
opposition, they met, in the end, with the highest 
applause , and when he resigned his office, it was 
resolved to erect a statue to him with an bonourabls 
msiii]>tion He appears to have been quite Indif 
ferent to the honour , and when, liefore this, senns 
one exxiressed his wonder that no statue had bean 
erected to him, he answered, ‘ I would rather have 
it asked why no image has been erected to Cato than 
why one has ' Still he was not void of 
pla^ncy D he a ( ato, then ? he was aoous- 
tomed to say, when he would excuse the erron 
another C'ato's jKilitical life was a continued war- 
fare He was contmually accusing, and was hlmseli 
accused with animosity, but was alwa^ eoquittad. 
His last public commission was an embassy to 'Car- 
thage to settle the dispute between the Carthagin- 
ians and King Massmissa. It is said that this jour- 
ney w as the original cause of the deetructioa of Car- 
thage , for Catxj was so astonished at the rapid re- 
covery of this city from Its Iosms, that be ever after 
ended every speech of his with tiie wcH-known 
words, 'Fneterea oenseo, Oarthaginein eaM delao- 
dam' (I am also of opinion that Carthage must be 
destroyed). He died a year wtter Ua ret urn (149 
B.a), eighty -five yean old. Oato, who was eo 
fru^ of the public revenues, was not fndiirerait ta 
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riches. He was rigorously severe towards his slaves, 
and considered them quite in the light of property 
He made every exertion to promote and improve 
agriculture. In his old age he gave himself up to 
the company of his fnends and the pleasures of the 
table. To this the verses of Horace allude — 

Narratur et pnaci CatoiiiB 

Sojpe niero caluiBse vii tuH 

He was twice married, and had a son by each of his 
wives His conduct as a husband and a father was 
equally exemjdary He comjtosod a multitude of 
works, of which the only one extant is that De Re 
Rustica Those of which the loss is most to be re- 
gretted are his orations, which Cicero mentions in 
terms of the highest encomium, and his history of 
the origin of the Roman people, which is fiequently 
quoted by the old historians 

CATRINE, a small town of Scotland, pleasantly 
situated on the northern bank of the nver A\r, 
about 14 miles from Ayi It was built m 1787 by 
Mr Alexander of Rallochmvle, and Mr David Dale 
of Glasgow, for the accommodation of the workers em- 
ployed in the exteiisne cotton factories erected tbeie 
The pnncipal buildings besides the Established, 
Free, E U., and U R churches are the W ilson lie 
quest Hall (1880), and the two public schools Pop- 
ulation in 1881, ‘2688; in DOl, ‘24.'')8 

CATS, Jacob, bom in 1677, at Brouwershaven, 
in Zealand, one of the fathers of the Dutch language 
and poetry He studied at I^eyden, Orleans, and 
Pans In 1627 and 1631 he was ambassador to 
Fnglond, and in 1636 grand pensioner of Holland 
His poetry ig distinguished for simplicity, naurti, 
richness of imagination, and winning though unpre- 
tending morality His works consist of ^egories, 
according to the taste of his times, poems on the dif- 
ferent ages and situations of life, idyls, &c He 
died in 1660 

CAT’S-EYE See Astkria 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, a range of moun- 
tains in New York state They lie on the w side 
of and nearly parallel to the Hudson, from whicli 
their base is, at the nearest point, 8 miles distant 
'Che two most elevated peaks are Hound Toj> and 
High Peak , the former Ijeing 3804 feet, the latter 
3718 feet high The Catslall Mountains present 
scenery of singular beauty and grandeur, and have 
become a noted lesort of travellers during the sum- 
mer. On the Kaatersldll, a stream which is supplied 
by two small lakes situated high in the mountains, 
are two hne cascades The upper fall is 120 feet 
in height ; and a few rods below is the other, of bO 
feet, both perpendicular The stream passes mti* a 
deep and very picturesque ravine, which is bordered 
by mountains rising abruj)tly 1000 or 1500 feet 
CATSUP See Ketchup. 

CAUrARO, a seaport of Austria, m Dalmatia, at 
the bottom of the Gulf of Cattaro, on the E. side of 
the Adriatic, 38 miles H E Ragusa. It lies at the 
foot of steep limestone rocks, strongly fortified and 
irarmounted by a castle, and is surrounded with walls, 
'rhe buildings are in the Venetian style, and the 
streets are narrow, irregular, and darlL It is the 
of a Roman Catholic bishop, and the cathedral 
is a well-built edihoe The harbour is spacious, but 
there is not much trade Pop. (1890). 5482. 

CATTEGAT, a large gulf of the North Sea, be- 
tween North Jutland to the w., Sweden to the 1, 
and the Danish islands of Zealand, Funen, &g., to 
the B ; about 160 miles from m. to s., and its greatest 
breadth about 00 It is dilhoult of navigation, being 
not only shallow towards the shores, and ixregidar m 
depth, but obstructed by several sand-banks, and the 
adverse winds which often prevail here increase the 


danger. The Cattegat is noted for Its herring -fishery 
It contains the islands Samsoe, Anholt, Lessoe and 
Hertzholm. ’ 

CATTERMOLE, Geoboe, an eminent water- 
colour painter, was bom, 1800, at Dickleburgh, near 
Dies, Norfolk Like Turner and Wilham Hunt he 
started m life as a topographical draughtsman He 
was enqiloyed as a draughtsman on Britton’s English 
Cathedrals when onlj sixteen He drew the designs 
for the illustrations of various annuals, the Waverlev 
Novels, for an edition of Shakspeare, and for his 
brother’s History of the Civil Wars In 1833 he 
was elected a member of the Society of I'ainters in 
Water-colours He was a member also of the Aca- 
demy at Amsterdam, and of the Belgian Society of 
Water-colour Painters He obtained a medal of the 
fir8t-cla;ss at the Pans Exhibition of 1855 In 1851 
he resigned his membership of the English Societv, 
and devoted hmiself to oil-pamtmg Among the 
best known of his pictures are Hamilton of Bothwell 
haugh about to shoot the Regent Murray, Luther at 
the Diet of Spires, The Armourer's Tale, &c He 
died 24th Jul>, 1868 

CA’rTI, one of the most renowned and valiant 
Germjin tribes They mhabited what is now Hesse, 
also part of Franconia and Westi^halia They car- 
ried on blood\ wars with the Hemmnduri and (’he- 
rusci In the time of ( ’lesar they dw^elt on the Labn, 
and opjKiHed him with effect Drusus defeated with- 
out reducing them In the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
they made incursions into G-erniany aiiji 'J'hrace, but 
Mere afterv’ards defeated by Didius .hilianus In 
3‘‘2 they made their last appearance m history in 
union with the Franks Accordmg to C'tesar, their 
tei n tor V was divided into IDU districts, each of which 
was obliged to send annually 1000 men into the held, 
whose place was supplied the following year by those 
who had before remained at home to cultivate the 
ground Their food was milk, cheese, and gam< , 
their dress the skins of animals Their hmited 
pnnces, who governed m connection with a diet, 
annuallv distributed the lajids amoug the families 
See Germany 

CATULLUS, Valeriuh (whose pramomen is 
stated by some to be Cams, by others t^iuintus), a 
famous Romau poet, bom b c 86, at Verona (accord- 
ing to some, at Sirmium, a small town on a peninsula 
of Lake Beuacus, now Lago di Garda), of rich and 
respectable parents, went m his youth to Rome, 
where his accomplishments soon won him the favour 
of those w’ho adorned that splendid era He was the 
friend of (^icero, of Plancus, Cinna, and Comehus 
Nepos , to the last he subsequently dedicated the 
collection of his poems This collection is not of 
great extent, but shows what he was capable of doing 
111 several kinds of poetry, had he preferred a steady 
course of study to pleasure and travelling Probably 
a part of his {loems have not come down to us Of 
the merit of his productions there has been but one 
opinion among the ancients as well as modems. 
Tibullus and Ovid eulogize him, and Martial, in one 
of his epigrams, grants to him alone a superiority over 
himself In sportive composition and in epigrams, 
when he keeps within the proper limits of that 
spedee of poetry, he is a model. He succeeded also 
in heroic verse, as in his beautiful episode of Ariadne, 
which appears to have inspired the poet who after- 
wards sung of Dido. He was the first of the Romans 
who- sncowsfnlly imitated the Greek lyric pdotry. 
The four odes of his that remain to ns make us feel 
a lively remt for the Iocs of the others. A weighty 
objection, however, against most of his wiitingB, m 
their lioentioasneas and indelioacy. The ooanmna 
opinion is that he died 57 B.O., in the thirtieth year 
or his age, bat this is no doubt erreawoos, as Ixiers 
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are allasiona in hia own works which prove him to 
have been alive in the consulship of Vatinius, as late 
as 47 B.O. Scaliger maintains, but without suflacient 
proof, that he died in his seventy-first year An 
excellent English translation of Catullus in the ori- 
ginal metres is that of Professor Robinson Ellis, 
who has also published an admirable annotated 
edition of the Latin text 

CAITBUL, See Cabdl. 

CAlfCASIAN RACE, a term introduced into 
ethnology by Blumenbach, in whose classification of 
mankind it was applied to one of the five great races 
into which all the different nations of the world were 
divided. Blumenbach believed this to be the original 
race from which the others were derived, and he gave 
it the epithet of Caucasian because he believed that 
Its most typical form — which was also that of man 
in hi8 highest physical perfection — was to be met 
with among the mountaineers of the Caucasus The 
physical Hiipenority of these peoples is scarcely main- 
tained at the present day, hut the name is still re- 
tained in classifications The Caucasian race com- 
prises the most highly civilized nations of the world, 
including most of the inhabitants of Europe (the 
'lurks, Hungarians, and Fins being excduded), the 
Hindus, Peisiaiis, Arabs, Hebrews, and the ancient 
Phirnicians of Asia, and a large proportion of the in- 
tialiitants of Northern Africa Sec Ethnoloot 

E AU CASUS, a chain < tf mountains between Europe 
and Asia, extending from s E to n \v , and occupying 
the isthmus betw'een the Black and Caspian Seas 
The 1( ngth is computed at 700 miles, the breadth is 
various, fiom Mosdok to TiHis it inav he estimated 
at 184 miles Torrents, ])recipices, and avalanches 
render thf st mountains difficult to cross The Cau- 
casus is di\ ided into several parallel chains The cen- 
tral ridge, from which the mountains fall oflF on each 
side, consists of granitoid svenite The summits are 
covered with snow and ice, the low'er parts are clothed 
with forests According to the most recent measure- 
ments the heights of the four chief summits of the 
Caucasus are as follows — Elbruz, 18,572 feet, Kosh- 
tan-tau, 17,123, l)ych-tau, 16,928, Kasbek, 16,546 
I'hose mountains, as they he north of the Caucasian 
watershed, are to be looked upon as European El- 
bruz and Kasbek were ascended to their summits for 
the first time by Messrs Freshfield, Moore, and 
Tucker, in 1868 The limit of perpetual snow on 
the Caucasus vanes from 9500 feet to 12,500 feet 
It 18 higher on the northern slope than on the south- 
ern, the difference often amounting to more than 
1000 feet Two of the passes, or gates, as they are 
often called, are remarkable— the Caucasian Pass, 
and the Albanian or Caspian Pass. Most of the 
rivers, which take their rise in the Caucasus, flow in 
an easterly direction to the Caspian Sea, or in a west- 
erly course to the Block Sea On the northern 
declivity the Terek flows easterly into the Caspian, 
Bnd the Kuban w’esterly into the Black Sea; beyond 
these rivers the mountain chain sinks down by de- 
grees to the sandy plains in the south of Russia. 
On the southern d^ivity the Kur flows easterly into 
the Caspian, and the Rion (called by the ancients the 
Phans) westerly into the Black Sea Beyond these 
nvers nte the mountains of Turkish and Persian 
Armenia, which connect the Caucasus with the other 
chains of Western Asia The highest ridge of the 
Caucasian diain is rugged and barren, but part of the 
southern declivity is extremely fruitful In many 
PMts the country abounds with forests, uid on the 
k>w grounds there are often orchards and vineyards, 
Corn-fields and pastures, in rich alternation Grapes 
*^d varkms kinds of fle^y fruits, chestnuts and figa, 
grow spontaneously. Gram of every deacriptiou^ rice, 
Jetton, and hemp, flourish abundantly. Bat agri- 


culture can be carried on with success m a oompara- 
tively limited area, much of this region being too 
mountainous, while in tnan^ localities there is a de- 
ficiency of water. The agricultural implements are 
mostly of the simplest and rudest character. Silk- 
worms are reared in various districts, and considerable 
quantities of raw silk produced. Manufacturing in- 
dustries are of little importance, though weapons and 
other articles in metal, carjiets and other textiles 
may be mentioned The mineral kingdom is repre 
sented by various valuable minerals, including ooal, 
salt, sulphur, lead, iron, manganese, copper, &c , which 
are worked to a greater or less extent The most 
celebrated mineral production of this region, however, 
IS petroleum, wdiicli is obtained in immense cjuantities 
from the wells of Baku (tSee IUku, Petroleum) 
Mineral waters abound in many districts The trade 
18 of importance, and is rapidly increasing, the chief 
centres lieing Baku, Tiflis, Batoum, Poti, and Novo 
rosbisk The exports are chiefly jietroloum, gram, 
wool, silk, cotton, the imports, textile goods of cotton, 
w'ool, and silk, metal goods, &,c li'or internal Ofvm- 
munication much has been done in recent times by 
the construction of rooils, while two main lines of 
rail w'ay now cross the country from norlh-west to 
south east, the one on tlie north side of tbo Caucasus 
chain, tlie other on the south (from Poti to Baku). 

The original inhabitants consist of tribes of various 
origin and language — Georgians, Aba^sians, Lesghi- 
ans, Ossetes, Cirmshiaiis, KhisU, Ingooshes, Chara- 
bnlaks, Thhetslienzes, with Tartars, Armenians, 
Jews, and, in some parts, W'andering Arabs Some 
arc (rietk and Aimcnian ChristiaiiH, others are 
Mohammedans, others Jews, and a small number 
heathens Many of the tribes are distinguished for 
the beauty, symmetry, and strength of tlu ir frames, 
particularly the Cinassians and (ieorgians Form 
erl> the country was very unsettled owing to the wars 
between the petty piinccs who ruled over the moun 
taineers, but liuHsian rule has put an end to this. 

The Russian government of the Caucasus embraces 
a large area on both Hides of the main range of the 
Caucasus RusHia cliimed the greater part of the 
Caucasian countries from 1813, hut from the bold 
resistance whicli the inhabitants offered, and the 
natural strength of their mountain fastnessea, it wm 
long before tliese regions w'ere brought completely 
under Rns-sian rule The capture of Shamvl^ the 
chief of the Lesghians, in 1859, may almost m said 
to have terminated the resistance of the mountain- 
eers, although several petty tribes continued the 
hopeless struggle up to 1864 (^Jonsiderable nnm 
hers of the inhabitants hati emigrated before, being 
discontented with the Russian rule, and now many 
more left their homes for the purpose of settling In 
Turkish territory From the want of sufficient 
transport and means to receive the multitude of 
emigrants, they suffered great hardshipe, and 
of them died from disease and exposure. Tbewliole 
of Caucasia is under the rule of a governor-general' 
with a number of governors under him. It is divided 
into Cis-Caucasia and Trans-Caucasia, neariy e^ual 
in size, and together covering 180,860 square myes. 
The population of the former is returned at8,081,J^6fl; 
of the latter, at 5,074,614: total 8,16d,870. The 
whole is now divided as follows — Ois-Caucasia ocm- 
prehends the territory of the Kuban, the governmeni 
of Stavropol and the Ter province. Trans-Oaoeasla 
con^rises the government of Tiflis, the government 
of Kutals, the goveminent of Elisabethpol, the gor- 
ernment of Bakn, the government of Srivan, and the 
provinces of Daghestan and Ears. The Bttssiaas 
number about 2,200,000; the Ttnka and Tactaie 
1,468,000; the Georgiansand allied peoples 1,20(M)00; 
the Armeniuis 976,000; the T esghians flltvOOO. The 
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distrlotB south of the Caucasus are still known also 
as Qoorgia or Grusia, Mingrelia, &c , while Circassia 
oomprehends a large portion of tlie north and part of 
the south slope of the range. See ClBCAsaiA 

CAUCUS, an American term used throughout 
the United States for those meetings which are held 
by tiie different political parties for the purpose of 
agreeing ui)on candidates for office, or concerting any 
measure which they intend to carry at subsequent 
public meetings From the fact that such meetings 
were first held m a part of Boston ‘where all the ship- 
business was carried on,’ it has been inferred that 
cautus might be a corruption of cavlkera', the word 
meeting being understood , but a more plausible de- 
rivation of the word is from Kaw-Kaw-wue, an Al- 
gonkin word signif v ing a counsellor, and in the plural 
counsellors or a council 

CAULAINCOUBT See Vicenza 
CAULIFLOWER (Biassica oleracea botrgtis), 
the most delicate variety of the cabbage tribe It 
waa first brought mto England from Cyprus, at what 
date is unknown, but it was certainly cultivated, 
though as a rarity, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century By the end of the following century 
its cultivation had become so extensive that English 
cauliflower was exported into Holland, Germany, and 
France This vegetable is grown now pretty gener- 
ally over the whole island, but as it requires a richer 
soil and as much space os the cabbage, while the 
portion of the plant used as food is much less, it can 
never become so cheap an esculent It is first raised 
In a seed-bed of hght earth, and afterwards trans- 
planted mto soil which can scarcely be too rich 
The seed is sown in the end of February, May, and 
August, for three succeeding crops The plants 
sown in the latter month stand through the w'lnter, 
usually protected during cold weather under hand- 
glasses, The head of the cauliflower may be pre- 
served from putrefaction for a long time by simply 
drawing up the plant entire, and hanging them m a 
cellar In Scotland the plan usually adopted is to 
place the plants in layers m a pit, their heads inclin- 
ing downwards 'rhe pit is then covered closely uj) 
with earth, beaten down, and smoothed m a sloping 
direction, so as to exclude lioth the rain and atmo- 
sphere 

CAULKING, or (’aukinq, of a ship consists in 
driving a quantity of oakum or old ropes untwosted 
and drawn asunder into the setuns of the planks, or 
into the intervals where the planks are joined to- 
gether, in the ship’s decks or sides, in order to pre- 
vent the entrance of water After the oakum is 
driven very hard into these seams it is covered with 
hot melted pitch, to keep the water from rotting it 
CAUSE To give a satisfactory notion of all the 
senses in which this word has been used it would be 
necessary to review all the teachings of metaphysics 
from the time of Aristotle downwards. The various 
positions of the conflicting philosophers can here be 
only very bneflj^ indicated Anstotle states causes 
to be of four lands — efficient, formal, material, and 
final The efficient is the force or agency by which 
a result or effect is produced ; the formsd the means 
or instrument by wffich it is produced, the material, 
the substance from which it is produced , the final, 
the purpose or end for which it is produced A 
scientific cause demands the recognition of all the 
essential conditions, any one of which being absent 
the effect could not t^e place. Locke finds the 
origin of the notion of cause m sensation Assuming 
that bodies hav’e the property of modifying each 
other, it is only necessary to observe them to perceive 
and be driven to admit the principle of causality. 
Hume declares the power which we attribute to one 
object over another to be a chimera ; such a power 


does not exist, or if it does we can have no idea 
of it What we call cause and effect is merely two 
phenomena always following in the same order, and 
which we have fallen into the habit of associating m 
our minds in such a way that on perceiving the first 
we inevitably expect the second According to Leib- 
nitz there is no existence, however humble, but is a 
force, that is, a real cause The notion of force m 
the base even of the notion of existence; all that 
which IS has a certain vdrtuality, a certain causative 
pow'er The human soul, like all the other limited 
forces in this world, is but a monad isolated in itself, 
but yet in whose mner being the whole creation is 
reflected, and whose movements have been from the 
beginning co-ordained by Divine Wisdom with the 
harmonious movement of the universe Kant’s doc- 
trine iH that the notion of cause and the principle of 
causality certainly exist m our mmds , but they are 
only simple forms of our understandmg, or the en 
tirel\ subjective conditions of thought We are 
compelled b\ a law or a form pre-existing in our 
intellect to dispose all the objects our imagination 
repiesents, or aU the phenomena our exi)erience can 
discover, according to the relation of cause and effect, 
but w'e do not know if anvthmg really exists, mde- 
pendent from our intellect, which resembles a cause, 
a force, or effective power Against the doctrines of 
the mtuitionalists it has been urged that the mere 
statement that the mind possesses a bebef m causa 
tiori proves nothing some men liebeve m it, others do 
not, and unauimit\ is necessary to establishment 
of a universal l)ehef Nay more, the mere uuivei 
sality of a bebef is no conclusive proof of its correct- 
ness, as put in the words of the late John Stuart 
Mill— ‘A mere disposition to believe, even if sup- 
posed instinctive, is no guarantee for the truth of the 
thing believed If, indeed, the belief amounted to 
an irresistible necessity, there would be no use in 
appealing from it, because tbeie w'ould be no jiossi- 
bibt} of altering it But even then the truth of 
the belief would not follov'^ it would only follow that 
mankind w'ere under a permanent necessity of \ie- 
lievmg what might possibly not be true, just as 
they were under a temporary necessity, quite as 
irresistible while it lasted — of believing that the 
heavens moved, and the earth stood still The 
things wluch it has been supposed that nobody could 
help belie vmg are innumerable, but no two genera 
tions would give the same catalogue of them.’ The 
theological question of a First Cause is deflated on 
tlie ground that matter of itself is inert, that spirit 
IB active, that in order of existence one spint or 
active force must be the first and uncaused cause 
CAITSTIC The name of caustic (Latin causticus, 
from (ireek ^a?o, I bum) is given to substances 
which by their cliemieal action disorganize the parts 
of the body with which they are put in contact 
They are called likewise jtotential cauteries, to dis- 
tinguish them from the fire, called actiuil caiUery 
Caustics m general act by decomposing chemicall> 
the tissues to which they are applied, by depriving 
them of life, and producing a real local and ciroum 
sen bed gangrene, called eschar or slough Those, the 
action of which is powerful — for instance, caustic 
potassa, concentrated sulphuric acid, &c — ^produce 
these phenomena with such rapidity that innanuna- 
tiun takes place only after the formation of the 
eschar , whilst on the contrary mftam motion is 
immediate consequence of the less energetic caustios 
In both cases suppuration occurs sooner or later, and 
separatee the d^rgonized from the surrounding 
parts. Almost all the subetanoes used as caostica 
have only a local action . sume, however, are capaUe 
of being absorbed, and of exercising a dektorious 
action on the economy in general - arwnical prepara^ 
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tion* »re AH lagUno© of It The employment of 
caustics is now confined to a small number of cases. 
The actual cautery and the knife are in general pre- 
ferred to them They are used principally in order 
to ©stabliah issues, particularly in cases in which it 

necessary to produce a powerful derivation; to 
stop the progress of certain gangrenous affections, 
such as anthrax, to open certam mdolent abscesses , 
to change the mode of vntahty of the skin m some 
cancerous or heq)etic ulcers , to destroy the excres- 
cences of wounds or proud flesh, and, finally, to pre- 
vent the absorption of the virus deposited at the 
surface of poisoned wounds 

CAUSTIC, in optics Eays of light reflected at 
a concave surface, or passing througli a com ex lens, 
come genorallv more or less approximately to a point 
called the focus, or at any rate the rays after reflec- 
tion or separation cross each other in most ordinary 
oases For example, parallel rays falling on a para- 
bolic reflector are reflected so as to pass accurately 
through the focus of the paraboloid in a spherical 
minor parallel rays are not reflected so as to jiass 
through any one })oint, but they do so nearly (See 
Koers ) (lleometnoally dehued, a caustic surface is 
the Ic'ous of the consecutive ultimate intersections of 
the reflec tod or refracted rays , and a (uustic curi'e is 
a curve formed by the intersection of this surface 
aith any plane surface The curve due to reflected 
ra\H is called a catacaustic, that due to refracted 
ravs IS called a diacaustic 

'The caustics formed by reflection may be easily 
slioxxTi ui the follox^mg wav Take a stnp of j)ol- 
mhed metal, a xsatch-spniig for example , and bend 
It mto a concave form Let this be placed on a sheet 
of white paper and exjiosed to the sunlight so that 
the contave side of the spring is toward the sun the 
caustic will l)e seen tiaced on the paper as a bnlliaut 
well-dehiied line Let the paper be moved al>out, 
and the form of the spring varied, all the varieties of 
catacaustic 8 will be Iceautifully displaced 

To obtain diacaustic curves, let a sheet of whit© 
paper be put mto xanoiis j)c)Sition8 behind a convex 
1< us, through which the light from the sun is passing, 
tlie curves will be displayed m their various forms 
upon it 

CAUSTIC POTASSA {jpotassa fusa, lapis infer- 
nal is), impure hvebate of protoxide of potassium; 
caustic k^i with hme , common caustic This is 
seen in flat, irregular brittle pieces, or in round sticks 
like the mtrate of silver, of a grayish-white, some- 
times reddish , of a savour extremely caustic, and a 
slight odour sui generis This substance is extremely 
c'Auwtic , it decomp'wes quickly the parts vvuth which 
it IS put in contact, and leaves on the skin a soft 
grayish eschar, which comes off slowly Taken in- 
ternally it acts in the same way as all corrosive 
poisons; it has, nevertheless, been administered m 
very dilute solutions, as an antacid, diuretic, and 
bthoritnptic But even when very diluted, it soon 
iriitates the stomach, and brings on anorexia, which 
})revents it from being used for any length of time 
Pure caustic potash or hydrate of potassium is a 
solid white su^tance powerfully alkaline, which de- 
liquesces very readily, and dissolves in water with 
some rise in temperature It is very largely em- 
ployed in chemistry and the arts See P(>tabh 
CAUSTIC SODA, hvdroxide of sodium See 
^Da. Its physical properties are similar to those 
of caustic potassa (see above), and it may be used 
with advantage as a substitute by way of caustic 
In fact, the sub- carbonate, which forms during its 
Action on the skin, is not delKjuescent as that of 
potassa, and consequently is not subject to spread. 
CAUTERY. See Caustic. 

CAUl'lONARY (Scotch law term) la the * pro- 


mise or contract of one, not for himself, but for 
another.’ A simple cautioner is one who Undi 
himself conjointly with the debtor or principal for 
the greater security of the creditor Such a cautioner 
was formerly entitled to demand that the creditor 
should have legally proceeded against the debtor 
before taking action a^nst him, but by the Mercan- 
tile Law Amendment Act the creditor may proceed 
against the principal debtor and cautioner, or against 
either of them, and he may use all action or diligenoe 
agamst both or either of thorn, which may he com- 
petent A provision is, however, con tamed in the 
statute that the cautioner may stipulate on the docu- 
ment constituting the cautionary obligation that the 
creditor shall take legal measures against the debtor 
or principal C’autioners are frequently taken bound, 
conjuiictly and severally, or as full delitors, with the 
principal, in which (ase Kith parties are liable for the 
whole debt When there is more tluin one cautioner, 
Inmnil simply as such, each of them is liable, m the 
first instance, only for his owm share, if the subject 
of the obligation lie divisible, unless, from the insol- 
vency of til#- other cautioners, the creditor cannot 
recover from them It follow's, from the nature of 
the obligation, that a cautioner who has paid the 
debt Lis an ac'tion against the principal for relief; 
and for this jmipose he is entitled demand an 
assignation from the creditor not only of the debt 
and legal expenses, but also of any other secnirities 
hehl h\ the creditor A discharge of the principal is 
a discharge of the cautioner, and the Mercantile Law 
Amendment Act of IHoh onocts that a discharge of 
one co-cautioner by the creditor sliall operate as a 
discharge to all the cttheis The fact of the credi- 
tor being nc*ghgcuit does nc»t free the cautioner, 
unless groHsl} so thus he is under no obligation to 
proceed against the debtor when the term of payment 
armes In cases, however, where one has Ivecome 
caution for the faithful performance of an office, he 
is free if he can jirove that the employers did not 
exercise due vigilanc'e over the acts of the employ^. 
A cautioner may not w'ithdraw suddenly from an 
engagement of this kind, hut may do lo after a 
reasonable notice, the obligation shall renmin upon 
the representative of a cautioner, uuleea he give 
similar notice of withdrawal The nature and extent 
of the liability must l.>e full v stated m documenta cl 
this sort, otherwise the cautioner is nut respontdble. 
All cAutionary obligations must be in writing, and 
have the signature of the cautioner attachea, the 
conditions of contract must be clearly stated, which 
must Ikj stnctly ol>served, otherwise the cautioner is 
freed 

CALTYERY See Cavkht 

CAVA, a town. South Italy, In the province of 
Salerno, agreeably situate in the valley of Feneatra, 
3 miles N w of Salerno It is the seat of a biabop, 
suffragan to the po[>e, and contains a catbedraL 
tliree other churches, a convent, a bouih of refuge, 
an hospital, and a seminary Silk, cotton, and Ui^ 
are manufactured here, and in the numeroua 
villages that surround the town. The district la 
extremely unproductive, but the inhabitanta have 
become wealthy by their induatry and ftommeroe. 
About 1 mile from Cavw is the macnifioeitt Benedic- 
tme convent of the I'rinity, which ^rmeriy contained 
an excellent library, now tranaferred to Naplea. 
'I'iiiM convent is now national prfiperty, and con- 
tains a Ivci'iirn and boarding-school Pop 10,000. 

CAVAl(iNA(', Louia EuakNS, a French general 
who has beotime famous in connection with the evenU 
of 1848, was Ixim at Paria on l&th October, 1802. 
His father, Jean Baptiste Cavaignac, waa a furkma 
revolutionist, and member of the ConacU of Fire 
Hundred. Young Cavaignac entered the £ooU 
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Polytof^mique in 1820, and afterwards the military 
at Meta, and in 1824 joined the 2d Regiment 
of enginaen. He served in the campaign in the 
HoreH^ and in 1820 was appointed captain Being 
at Arras on the outbreak of the revolution of 1830 
he was the first officer in his regiment to declare for 
the new order of things In 1832 he was sent to 
Africa, where he remained for several years, and 
greatly distinguished himself both by his valour in 
defending the French settlement against the Arabs 
and his judicious organisation of military hospitals, 
hanracka, and works of defence In 1840 he was 
appointed to the command of the 3d Battahon 
of Zouaves, and shortly afterwards was obliged to 
quit the service from ill health, but soon jomed it 
again, and was made commander of the Zephyrs, or 
2d Battalion of light African infantry In this 
capacity he displayed great bravery m the defence 
of Cherchell against the Arabs, and was made first 
lieutenant-colonel and then colonel of Zouaves In 
1844 he received the appouitmont of brigadier- 
general, with the government of the province of Oran 
in Algeria 

Cavaignac was in Africa when the revolution of 
February, 1848, took place In March of that year 
he was created by the provisional government general 
of division and governor of Algena Shortly after- 
wards the office of mimster of war was offered to him 
but declined. On 23d April he was chosen represen- 
tative of the department of Lot in the National 
Assembly, and proceeding to Pans to take his seat 
alrived there on 17th May The capital was then in 
a state of great excitement from an attempt on the 
assembly by the Red Repiublicans two days before 
Cavaignac was offered agam the portfolio of the 
minister of war, and this tune accepted it The 
measures which he adopted to guard agamst the 
crisis which was evidently approaching were prompt 
and decisive In a few days an army of nearly 
30,000 men was assembled in and around Paris, and 
this precaution was speedily justified by the events 
which followed. On 23d June, at eleven o’clock 
forenoon, the terrible Commumst insurrection burst 
forth, and for three days Pans presented the most 
dreadful scene of tumult and bloodshed which had been 
witnessed there since the maasacre of St Bartholomew 
About 16,000 persons perished, and property was 
destroyed to the value of upwards of £200,000 By 
the energy of General Cavaignac, aided by the loyalty 
of the army and the nationfd guard, the insurrection 
was suppressed on 26th June, and France saved from 
a threatened dissolution of all the bonds of society 
On that day the National Assembly delegated the 
entire executive power to Cavaimac as dictator, who 
resigned it again into its han^ on the 29th, and 
received it anew on the same day, with an acknowledg- 
ment by the legislative body of the services render^ 
* by him to his country Notwithstanding these he 
was defeated in the Sections for the presidency m 
the month of December following, and Louis Napoleon 
was preferred to the office On 20th December he 
resigned his dictatorship After the coup d'etat of 
2d December, 1851, he was arrested and oonveyed to 
the fortress of Ham, but was liberated after about a 
month’s detention Shortly afterwards he married 
Mademoiselle Odier, daughter of the banker of that 
Jianae, In 1852 and in 1867 he was elected member 
for Paris of the legislative body, but on both occasions 
wao inaqiaoitaied from taking his seat by refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance to the emperor. The last 
yean oi his life were spent at his country^eeat in the 
department of Sarthe He expired there suddenly 
of heart-disease on 28th 0<Mer, 1857. He was 
latter^ one of the principal ooDtributers to the Sihcle 
oawep^r 


OAVAILLON (ancient Cdbdm), a town of France, 
in the department of Vaucluse, 14 miles B e. Avignoni 
on the right bank of the Durance, near the embou- 
chure of the Coulon. It is agreeably situated, but 
ill built, with narrow, dirty streets. It is an ancient 
place, and has a cathedral built between the tenth 
and twelfth centuries, with a modern fa 9 ade, a hdtel- 
de-ville, &o. The surrounding district is one vast 
garden, producing excellent fruit, in particular much 
esteemed melons and peaches A considerable trade 
18 earned on m silk, olive-oil, fruit, early vegetables, 
wool, &c The industries comprise straw hats, edge- 
tools, tanning, currying, the preserving of fruits and 
vegetables, &c. The Romans had an important 
colony here, and erected many edifices, of which 
almost the only remains are some tombs, and the 
fragment of a triumphal arch It was an epiacojial 
city as early as the fiftli centu^ Fop (1891), 4757. 

CAV^ALCANTI, Guido, a hlorentine philosopher 
and poet of the thirteenth century, the fnend of 
Dante, and like him a zealous Ghibelline When 
the dissensions of the Guelfs and Ghibellmes disturbeil 
the public peace of Florence the citizens banished 
the chiefs of both parties The Ghibelhnes were 
exiled to Sarzana On account of the unhealthy 
air of that ])lace they were permitted to return, 
but Cavalcanti had contracted a disease of which 
he died (13U0| at Florence In his youth 
made a jnlgi image to St Jago de Compostella in 
(ialioia Retuniing home through France he fell m 
love at Toulouse witli a young lady of'^die name of 
Mandetta To her most of his verses which we 
possess are addressed They are remarkable, con- 
sidering the penod at which they were wntten, for 
their beautiful style His Canzone d'Amore have 
gained him the most fame The learned Cardinal 
Egidio Colonna and some others have made commen- 
tanes on it His Rime, published by Cicciaporci, 
appeared at Florence in 1813 

CAVAlylER, m fortification, ir a work generally 
raised withm the body of the place 10 or 12 feet 
higher than the rest of the works It is most 
commonly situated withm the bastion, and made 
much in the same form Sometimes the cavaliers 
are placed m the gorges, or on the middle of the 
curtain, they are then made in the form of a horse 
shoe Their use is to command ail the adjacent 
works and surrounding country They are seldom 
made except when a rising ground overlooks some of 
the works In modem times it is considered that 
cavaliers in a bastion occupy too much room, render 
retrenchmeuts impossible, and unless a ditch separates 
the cavalier from the parapet of the bastion cause 
the grenades to fall upon the defenders of the latter, 
for which reasons it is considered best to put them on 
the curtains or behind the bastions — Cavaliers is 
the name given m English history to the partisans 
of King CWles I 

CAVALIER, John, chief leader of the Camisards 
in the wan of the Cevennes, the son of a peasant, 
bom in 1679 in the village of Ribaute, near Anduze. 
He was engaged in agricultural laboun at Geneva 
when the cruel penecutions of the Protestants of 
the Cevennes by Louis XIV induced him to return 
home SeveoiJ insurrections had already Innken 
out, but be soon so distinguished himself by hk 
courage and succeas, that, though only at the age of 
twenty-four, he became the admowledged hei^ of 
the insurgents. Notwithstanding their gallantry they 
were obliged to carry on the war on such unequid 
terms that the Impoasibilitj of success became uparent 
and Cavalier entered into a oapitulatkm with Mar shal 
Villan, by which he obtained a peiuian of 1200 livra^ 
a oolimel's oommisaian, and permiminn to mbs k 
regiment of his own for the kmg'a aervioe. He was 
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Bummoned, however, to VerMiHee, and. finding him- 
self looked upon with iuapicion, he made hia escape 
and Boon after visited England. In the Spanish war, 
being supported by the English and Dutch, he com- 
manded a regiment raised by himself and partly 
consisting of refugee CamisardB, and distinguished 
himself greatly at the battle of Almanza in 1707, 
where he was severely wounded. He waa after- 
wards pensioned by the British government, ap- 
pointed governor of Jersey, made a major-general, 
and died at Thelsea in 1740 

CAVALEY,oneof the three great classesof troops 
The efficacy of cavalry arises partly from the moral 
impression which it produces on an enemy This is 
greater in proportion to the size of the mass and the 
rapidity of its motion Its adaptation to speedy inove- 
inents is a more obvious advantage, which enables a 
commander to a\ ail himself immediately of a decisive 
moment, when the enemy exfioses a weak point, or 
when disoider appeals in his ranks It is a very 
important instrument in completing the defeat of an 
enemy, in disconcerting him by a sudden attack, or 
overthrow’ing him by a powerful shock It is very 
serviceable in protecting the wungs and centre of an 
arm\, for escorts, for interci pting the supplies of the 
nn my, for procuring intt lligence, for covering a 
retreat, for foraging, &c But in forests, in moun- 
tainous districts, on a marshy soil, &c , it is of but 
little avail in large bodies The heavy cavalry, with 
or w’lthout defensive armour (cuirassiers), is more 
fieqiK ntlv employed in mass, where force la requisite, 
the lighter troops are used singly, and in small detach- 
ments, w'here swiftness and continued effort are re- 
quired Nevertheless, all forms of cavahy must be 
e(iua]]y exercised in the duties appertaining to this 
kind of troops, and must be able to fight in the line 
as w'ell as singly 

The use of cavalry is probably nearly as ancient 
as war itself, but some nations used chariots in war 
liefore they became accustomed to fight on horse 
back The Egyptians are said to have had cavalry 
before the time of Moscc The Israelites, when at 
w'ar with their neighbours, often had to encounter 
cavalry, but had none themselves until the time of 
Solomon The cavalry of the (i reeks formed a com- 
paratively small force, but with them it was con- 
sidered the most respectable class of troops, in which 
only the wealthy citizens served The Persian ca 
valry, and, at a later period, the Macedonian, were 
much more numerous. The Homans had lavalry at 
an early period, as had also the Carthaginians At 
a later period the cavalry of the Gauls waa particu- 
larly good In the middle ageB the knights fought 
only on horseback, and disdained the foot-service 
After the introduction of artillery, although cavalry 
was used, its manoeuvres were awkward and ineffi- 
cient. The genius of Gustavus Adolphus first per- 
ceived the important use which could be made of it, 
finding that its value chiefly consisted in the quick- 
ness of its motion, and Seidlitz, a general of Frederick 
the Great, further developed its use. Najxileon was 
aware of the great value of cavalry in large masses, 
but he often sacrificed them unsparingly Lanoes 
are now common among the light oaval^ of Europe, 
as they have proved a formidable weapon when skil- 
fully used. In the Prussian cavalry, which are 
among the finest in the world, lancers are very nu- 
merous. The services of the Uhlans in the Franoo- 
Germanwarare hardly to be overestimated Mounted 
infantry, whose horses are only used as a means of 
rapid movement, have been found an exceedingly 
os^ul class of troops. (See also Armt.) 

The British oavsJry is classified as heavy, medium, 
and light The heavy cavalry com prises five regi- 
ments, namdy, the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, the 
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Royal Hone Onaid^ lat Bt^al Dragooni, an<f 
the 2nd^ Draffoons or Scots Ore^ The medium 
cavalry includes the fitli TnniskUliog Draroons, and 
twelve regiments of Dragoon Ghuu^ and Lancers; 
and thirteen r^mente of Hussars constitute the 
light cavalry Each of the thirty-one regiments is 
divided into four squadrons. German cavalry includes 
cuirassiers, lancers, and dragoons and hussars, corre- ‘ 
sponding roughly with the heavy, medium, and light 
sections of British cavalry; ana in addition to mur 
active squadrons, there is in each regiment a fifth depdt 
squadron. The same division of the regiment obtains 
in France, w’here the cavalry is classified as cuiras- 
siers, dragoons, chasseurs, and huisarSL In Austria 
the cavalry are all medium, and are divided into 
dragoons, hussars, and lancers, each regiment 
in turn subdivided into six active and one depitt 
hipiadron The linssiari regular cavalry oompruMS 
cavalry of the guard and cavalry of the line, the latter 
being more of the n.Unie of mounted infantry. The 
cavalry of the guard includes cuirassiers, lanoers, 
hussars, and dragoons There are also regimeats of 
Cossacks employed as a sort of irre^lai cavalry. 
Each regiment of the regular cavalry includes MVen 
squadions, of ulinh one acts as a depdt squadron. 
The staff of a Biitisli cavalry legiinent includes a 
lieutenant-colonel, senior major, adjutant, riding- 
master, quartcrnmstei, veterinary surgeon, two war- 
rant officers, and eii'liL non comnnssioned officers. 
Each squadron is under a major and a captain, or 
two captains A cavalry brigade for purposee of 
exploration, &c., consists of 3 regiments, 2 machine- 
guns, conijiany of the Army Service Corps, bearer 
company, ami a field lios]>ital, making in all 114 
officers, 2167 uon-commissioned officers and men, and 
2219 horses A cavalry division for forming part of 
an army corps comprises 2 brigades, with 2 bat- 
teiiesof the Royal Horse Artillery, 2 machine-guns, 
a mounted detachment of engineers, a battalion of 
mounted infantry, an ammunition column, a company 
of the Army Service Corps, and a field hospital, 
making in all 325 officers, 6274 non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 6518 lutrsi's 

CAVAN, a county of Ireland, province of Ulster, 
having Fermanagh on the N , Leitrim on the w , and 
Longford and Westmeath on the B , areai, 467,025 
acres, of which about one tbird is arable or meadow 
land The nortb-wcFtern part is occupied by a range 
of hills called the Bally inngeeragh Mountains, but the 
remaining surface, which is undulating and irregular, 

18 pervaded by bog and intt rspenied with many fine 
lakes The chief rivers are the Erne, the Woodford, 
the Blackwater, and the Annalee, and the chief lakes 
Lough Ramor, Lough Sh' elm, Ixiugh Gowna, Loogb 
Oughter, and Ujipt^r liougli Erne. Much of the soil of 
tins county 18 cobl, spongy, and inclined to be ruaby. 
The chief cereal crop is oats, the chief green crop 
potatoes Wheat is little cultivated. Flaxls raised to 
some extent, and the high lands are mostly occupied 
in the grazing of store-cattle. Linen-bleaching and 
the distilling of whisky are the chief industries. 
The principal towns are Cavan, Cootehill, ai^Bel- 
turbet The county returns two members to Iwia- 
ment Pop in 1871, 140,655; in 1881, 129,478; In- 
1891, 111,917, in 1901, 97,868. 

CAVAN, a town of Ireland, capital and diief 
business centre of the above county, 57 mHea V^W. 
Dublin. In tlie principal street are some good boafese, 
and in the other parts of the town new buildings have 
largely displaced older ones. There are chnndiee 
for the Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians, an endowed school founded by 
Charles I , municipal and county offices, jail, unioo 
workhouse, a oourt-house, an infirmary, a fevv 
tab and a Roman Catholic ooUege. Pup. (1891), 29oA 
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CAVANILLES, Awtonio Joseph, a Spanish 
clet^gymaii and botanist, was bom, 1745, at Valen- 
ela; died in Madrid, 1804. In 1777 he went to 
Paris with the childmn of the Duke of Infantado, 
and remained there twelves years, oconpied with the 
study of several sciences, but chiefly with botany 
He published there, m 1784, Observations on the 
Article Spain m the New Encyclopedia, written with 
as much patriotism as profound reasonmg In the 
fcdlowing year he commenced his great botanical 
work, Monadelphiae Classis Dissertationes decern 
(Pans, 1785-89, Madnd, 1790, 4to, with engravmgs) 
After his return to Spam he wrote another beautiful 
work, leones et Descnptiones Plantarum, quee aut 
sponte in Hispania crescunt aut in Hortis hospitan- 
tur (Madnd, 1791-99, 6 vols folio, with 601 en- 
gravings) It contains a number of new genera and 
species, natives of Spam, America, India, and New 
Holland In pursuance of a commission from the 
king, Cavanilles travelled m Valencia, and collected 
the matenals for his Observaciones sobre la Historia 
Natural, Geografia, Agnrultura, Poblacion, &c , del 
Reyno de Valencia (Madnd, 1795-97, two vols folio, 
with copperplates from the drawangs of the author) 
The work was published at the expense of the king, 
and intended as the first part of a similar work to 
embrace the whole of Spam Thunberg has named 
a family of plants Cavanilla 

CAVATINA, m music, was the term applied to a 
short operatic air without a return or second part, 
and which is sometimes relieved wuth recitative, but 
now extended to the ana generally, especially if the 
character of expression is tender, hopeful, or joyous 
In this elegant and gracefully melodic class of com- 
position the Italians naturally eclipse all the other 
musicians, yet the II mio Tesoro of Mozart will bear 
companson with the finest ever wntten 

CAVE, or Cavern, an opening produced by na- 
ture in the sohd crust of the earth (.^aves are prin- 
cipally met wutb m limestone rocks, in gypsum, some- 
times in sandstone, and in volcanic rocks (basalt, lava, 
tufa, &c ) The fonn of the caves depends partly 
upon the nature of the substance in w'hich the> 
exist , but it 18 frequently altei ed by external causes 
Out of some caverns nvers take their course; others 
agaiu admit nvers, or may be said to swallow them 
for a space There are many and various causes 
for the formation of caves Those in limestone 
and gypsum are uncjuestiouably the results of the 
dissolving power of w'ater, in fact the almost per- 
fectly uniform direction, the gentle and equable de- 
clivity of most caves, apjtear to l)e the effect of 
the long continuance of water in them, the action of 
which has widened the existing crevices In trachyte 
and lava caves appear to have lieen produced by 
the effects of gas The caves of gypsum often con- 
tain foul air, the caves of limestone, various figures 
of stalactites, produced by the deposit of the lime 
dissolved in the water Many of these lime caves 
oontain remnants of bones of animals, such as hyenas, 
elephants, bears (see below) Many caves are re- 
markable only on account of their great size, or 
sublime from the awful gloom which pervades them, 
and the echoes which roll like thunder through their 
vaulted passages Some are of great depth, as that 
of Frederikshall, in Norway, winch is cidculated to 
be 11,000 feet in depth One of the grandest na- 
tural oavems known is Fingal’s Cave, in Staffa, one 
of the Western Islands of Scotland. Its sides are 
formed of ranges of basaltic columns, which are 
almost as regular as hewn stone The grotto of 
Antiparoa, on the island of the same name, in the 
Archipela^, is celebrated for its magnifioenoe. The 
roof is adorned with stalactitea, many of them 20 
fast long, and bung with festoons of various forms 


and brilliant appearance In some parte iinTn««»n ^ 
columns descend to the floor; others present the ap- 
pearance of trees and brooks turned to marble. The 
Peak Cavern in Derbyshire, England, is a cele- 
brated curiosity of this kind. It is nearly tf-if , 
mile in length; and, at its lowest part, 600 feet below 
the surface The caves of Kirkd^e, hi England, and 
Gailenreuth, in Germany, are remarkable for the 
quantities of bones of the elephant, rhmoceros, and 
hyena found in them In the rock of Gibraltar 
there are a number of stalactic caverns, of which 
the principal is St Michael’s Cave, 1000 feet above 
the sea The most celebrated caves in Ame- 
rica are Madison’s Cave, in Rockingham county, 
Virginia, extending 300 feet into the earth, and 
adorned wnth beautiful mcrustations of stalactites . 
Wyers’ Cave, in the same county, extending 800 
yards, but extremely irregular in its course and size , 
and the Mammoth Cave in Edmondson county, Ken- 
tucky, which incloses au extent of about 40 miles of 
subterraneous windings One of its chambers, called 
the 'J’em}ile, is said to cover a space of nearly 6 acres, 
and to be surmounted by a dome of sohd rock 120 
feet in height The Cumberland Mountains, m Ten- 
nessee, contain some cunous caverns, in one of which, 
at a dej)th of 400 feet, a stream was found wuth a 
current sufficiently powerful to turn a null Another 
cave in the same state is named Big Bone (’ave, 
from the bones of the mastodon which have there 
been discovered In the Racoon Mountains, near 
the N vv extremity of Georgia, is a cave called Nicko 
jaik Cave, 50 feet lugh and 100 feet wide, which has 
been explored to the distance of 3 miles A stream 
of considerable size runs through it, w'hich is inter- 
rupted bv a fall Caves ore sometime, found which 
exhale poisonous vapours I'he most remarkable 
known is the Grotto del Cane, a small cave near 
Naples In Iceland there are many caves, formed 
by the lava from its volcanoes In the volcanic 
country near Rome there are many natural cavnties 
of great extent and coolness, wduch are sometirnes 
resorted to as a refuge from the heat In South 
America is the cavern of Guacharo, which is said to 
extend for leagues 

Caves m which the bones of extinct animals are 
found owe their origin, for the most part, to the 
action of rain-water on limestone rocks, in which 
they most frequently occur The deposit contained 
in these caverns usually consists of clay, sand, and 
gravel coinbmed In this deposit are imbedded 
remains of animals, and stones either angular or 
rounded The bones scarcely ever occur m entire 
skeletons, but are scattered m such a w'ay as to show 
that they must have been moved from their places 
subseciuent to the death of the ammals They sel- 
dom, however, have suffered much from friction; and 
at times look so fresh that, but for the comjdete ab- 
straction of the animal matter which they must have 
originally contained, they might be supposed to have 
been brought into the cavern a few weeks before 
TTie most remarkable fact with regard to these bones 
is, that the most of them belong to animals which 
do not now exist at all, or exist only in regions far 
remote from those where caverns occur Some of 
thoee found in European caverns belong to animals 
now found only in the tropical or sub-tropical regions, 
and others are the remains of animals now living in 
more northerly areas, while others, although evidently 
moulded on types s imilar to those of existing an im a ls , 
differ from them in several essential features. To add 
to the difficulty of explanation, human bones have re- 
peatedly been found mingled with those of the lower 
a,Tiima.]ii The evidence of the cave remains proves 
the oo-existenoe of man with animals not now living 
I in the same areas . of these animals some are now 
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Bxttnct M the oave bear and lion, the mammoth and appeared waa equal to the weight of the add taa 
mastodon, the tiohorhine rhinoceros, Ac., others have formed. He easily determined tiie propordcm of tile 
only migrated. Thus the reindeer is no longer nftrc^n to the oxygen, which was 2 : f . It wae louad, 
found in Southern Europe, the Hy(sna crociUa^ found also, that when both gases, suffidently pure, were 
in the Gibraltar caves, now lives in South Africa. The mixed in that proportion, and exposed to tile dectric 
ibex, the chamois, and a species of ground squirrel, spark, the mixture disappeared satirdj, by which his 
once Lved in the Dordogne, but are now found only discovery was completely oonfizmed. Cavendish dis- 
on the heights of the Alps and Pyrenees Thus it tinguished himself no less m Mtaral philooophv, by 
IB evident that a considerable change of climate has the accuracy of his experiments. Ho posoeesed also 
taken place m Europe Man’s relation to these extinct a profound knowledge of the higher geometry, of 
anunals, and his existence at the time these changes which he made a very happy use in determining the 
took place, are demonstrated by the discovery m the mean density of the earth He found it to ^ 5^ 
caves of human bones and worked flints beneath ! times greater than the density of water — a oonclusioD 
layers of hyena droppings, as m Wokey’s Hole, near i which differs but httle from that obtained by Maske- 
Wells, mixed up indiscrimmately, as in Kent’s Hole, | Ivne m another way To the subject of electricity 
with bones of elephant, rhinoceros, hyena, &c , and ) (’avendish also made some remarkable contributions, 
bv the fact that many bones of the extinct animals [ which, to understand thoroughly, it wtII be uecessarv 
are split up, e\i(lently for the sake of the marrow ' to consult art Electuortatic'S Coulomb invest!- 
In the Dordogne and Savign^ ca\eH fragmonts of gated the law of attraction between two electrified 
horn have been found, bearing carved, or rather deeply points directly l)> means of the torsion balance 
Bcratched, outline figures of ibex, reindeer, and mam- Ca\eudish was, how'cver, the author of the far more 
moth l^he most remarkable bone-caves are those exact method of proving the law', which he expressed 
of Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, Kent’s Hole, near Tor- in the following B}llogistir form He rlemonstrates 
(juay , Wokey’s Hole, near Webs , of Franconia, in mathemalicully that if the law of fore's lie any other 
Havana, the banks of the Meuse, near Li^ge , and than the inverse square of the distance, ele^ncity 
the south of Fiance could not rest in e(juilibriuin at the iurfare of a oon- 

CAVE, Edw'aru, an English printer, the founder ductor But t'vj)enment has shown that electneity 
of tlie Gentleman’s Magazme, was bom in 1691 does rest in equili I )num on the surface of a conductor 
His hrst occuj'atiou was that of clerk to a collector Hence the law of force must be the inverse S(|uaie of 
of the excise in the country He then w'eiit to Lon- the distance He himself ina<le excellent experi- 
(ion, and put himself apprentice to a pnnter When nients m order to Huj)port his minor ])rBniIsB He 
Ins indentures expired he obtained a place in the did not, however, consider that his exjveriments jus 
p(<st-olhce, and employed his leisure m wanting for tihed him in holding the tnith of it as thoroughl;y 
the newspapers He published m January, 17.S1, established, though be believed it to be true. Since 
the farst number of the tTeiitleman’s Magazine, which, his tune the exjierirnental rcst'archea of h'araday and 
under a considerably mo(bhed form, lias continued others have conipletclv di inonstrated the truth of it, 
till this da>, amid the ciowd of magazines which and therefore of the law al>ove stated Cavendish was 
have been established since Cave was depnv ed of his u niemlter of the Kbyal Society of ] London, and in 
place in the post-oliice on account of his having re- 18U3 was made one of the eight foreign members of the 
Biflted some abuses relative to the privilege of frank- Natmnal Institute of France An uncle left him a 
mg letters He died January 10, 1754 During his large fortune in 1773 This increase of wealth made 
last illness Dr Johnson (who subsequently wrote Ins no change in his charac-ter, which w-as cold and re- 
life) w.is often an attendant by bis bedside firing, or m his habits, which were extremely simple 

C’A\ ENI)ISH,1Ienry, bom at Nice, Oct 10, 1731, His large, well-chosen lil»rary was open for the u»« 
the sou of Lord Charles Cavendish, and grandson of of learned men He died in lA)mlon, Feb 24, 1810, 
the second Duke of Devonshire, devoted himself ex- and left £1,200,000 sterling to his relations His 
cl uflivoly to the sciences, and acquired a distinguished writings consist of treatises in the Jbiilosuphioal 
rank among those learned men who have most con- Trai sactions, fnnn 1766 to 1792 They are distin- 
tnhuted to the progress of chemistry He discovered guished by acuteness and accuiot \ 
the peculiar properties of hydrogen, and the qualities CAVENDISH, or ('ani)IHH, Thouab, an eminent 
by which it IS distinguished from atmospheric oir To navigator in tlie reign of Elizabeth Having oon- 
him we owe the important discovery of the comjxiai- Burned his projierty by his early extravagances, he 
turn of water Scheele had already oliserved that, collected three sm^ veusels for the purpose of mak- 
when oxygen is mixed with double the quantity of mg a predatory voyage to the Spanish colonies. Ha 
hydrogen, this mixture bums with an exjilosion with- sailed from Plymouth m 1586, took and destroyed 
out any visible residuum Cavendish repeated this many vessels, ravaged the coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
exjienment with the accuracy for which he was distm- New Spam, and returned by the Cape of Good Hope, 
guished He confined both the gases m dry earthen having circumnavigated the globe in two yean ana 
vesaela, to prevent the escape of the product of their forty-nine days, the shortest }>cnod in which it had 
combustion, and found that this residuum was water, then been effected. In 1591 he set sail on a similar 
the weight of which was e(]ual to the sum of the weights expedition, in which his principal success was tbs 
of the two gases Lavoisier confirmed thiw conclusion capture of the town of Santos, in BraziL After suf - 
m later times (See Water) The same spirit of fenng many bardshii^ he died in 1598. 
accuracy m his experiments led Cavendish to another CAVENDISH, William, liuke of Newcastle, w ■*# 
discovery which had escaped Priestley The latter bom in 1692, and educated by his father, on whoee 
had observed that a quantity of atmospheric air , con- death he was raised to the peerage. On the l^pproaob 
fined m a tube through which the electric spark was of hostilities between the crown and Parliament he 
^^’^smitted, lost in volume, and formed an acid which embraced the royal cause, and was invested /with a 
reddened the tincture of litmus, but he carried this commission constituting him general of all his ma* 
experiment no farther Cavendish repeated the ex- jesty’s forces raised north of the Trent, with very 
P^nment, by confining in the tube a solution of pure ample powers. Through great exertkms, and the ex- 
P^tash, v^ch absorbed the add, and he proved it penditure of large sums mim his private fortone, be 
b> be nitric add. The analysis of the air which re- levied a oonsidefrable armv, with wfaidi, tor wamrn 
mainod in the tube after the experiment showed that time, he maintained the king's oaose in the notth. 
tike Weight of the oxygen and nitrogen whidi had dis- In military matters he dep sn ded ohiefly on faSs prin- 
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olp^ offioen, it is said, but the numerous auooeeaes 
obtained by him render this unlikely In 1648 he 
obtained a complete victory over I^rd Fairfax on 
Adwalton Moor, and recovered all Yorkshire except 
Hull; but next year, on the arrival of the Scottish 
army and its junction with the Parliamentary forces, 
threw himself into York. Having been relieved 
by Prince Rupert, ho was present at the battle of 
Marston Moor next day, after which he left the 
kingdom His terra of exile was chiefly spent in 
Antwerp, wheie he was for a time so straitened in 
circumstances that he had on one occasion to pawn 
bis wife’s jewels He returned, after an absence of 
eighteen years, and was rewarded for Ins services | 
and suffering.s with the dignity of duke He died 
on Dec. 25, 1676 His w’oiks include La Methode 
ejb Invention Nouvelle de dresser les Chevaux (Ant- 
werp, 1657), A New Method and Extiaordinary 
[nvention to Dress Horses, dtc (1667), some come- 
dies of no merit, and several worthless [loerns His 
wife, Margaret (1621-1674), daughtei of Sir Thomas 
Lucas, also wrote a number of more or less curious 
works, including Philosojilntal Fancies (1653), Poems 
and Fancies (1653); Philosophical ami Physical 
Opinions (1655) , Philosojilncal Letters (1664), vari- 
ous very poor plays, &c Some of her writings have 
acquired a considerable reputation if not popul.lrlt^, 
especially her autobiography, first jmbhshed in her 
work entitled Nature’s Pictures drawn by Fancie’s 
Pencil (1656), and her Life of the Duke (1667), 
which ‘is m its way a inasteriuece ’ 

CAVENDISH, William, first Duke of Devon- 
shire, was the son of William, third Earl of Devon- 
■shire He was born on Jan 25, 1640, and instructed 
with great care in classical literature On various 
occasions he distinguished himself by his spirit and 
valour, and in 1677 began that ojiposition to the 
arbitiary measuies of the ministers of Charles II 
which caused him to be regarded as one of the most 
determined friends of the liberties of his country 
Intimately connected with Lord Russell, he joined 
bun in his efforts foi the secuiity of free government 
and the Protestant religion On the trial of Lord 
Russell he appeared as a witness in his favour, and 
offered to ansist him in escaping, after he had been 
sentenced to death, by changing clothes with him lu 
prison. In 1684, having succeeded to his fathei’s title, 
and being regarded as one of the most formidable 
opponents of the arbitrary desig-ns of King James II , 
attempts were made to intirindate him, but without 
success. Having been insulted by a minion of the 
king, he knocked him down in the royal jiresence, 
and was sentenced to pay a fine of £30,000 He 
took an active part in promoting the Revolution, 
and was one of the first who declared for the Pimce 
of Orange His services were rewarded with the 
dignity of Duke of Devonshire He still, however, 
maintained an independent bearing in Pailiamcnt 
He died on 18th Aug, 1707 

OAVERY, Cauvery, or KAveri, anverof Hindu- 
stan, to the waters of which Mysore and the Carnatic 
owe much of their agricultural wealth It rises from 
several head-streams in Coorg and Mysore, near the 
coast of Malabar, flows a E through Mysore and the 
Madras Presidency, and after a winding course of 
«ibout 470 miles falls into the Bay of Bengal by 
numerous mouths, the largest being the Coleroon. 
Where it separates Mysore from Coimbatore the 
Cavery forms an island called Sivasamudram, near 
which are two magnificent cataracts, each about ‘^00 
feet high^ and mure or less broken into cascades ac- 
cording to the volume of water. In connection with 
this river and its tributaries important canals and 
dams have been constructed for purposes of irrigation, 
with the effect of rendering the country on either 


side highly productive. The Cavery is filled by the 
monsoon rains in May and July, but is not navimblo 
excepting by small boats. ^ 

CAVERYPAUK, a town of Hindustan, in the 
North Aroot division of Madras Presidency, 67 miles 
W.8 w. of Madras. It is meanly built, and the ad- 
joining fort, at one time a place of Bome*«trength, is 
now in ruins. A victory was gained here by the 
British under Clive over the French and their allies 
in 1752 Neai the town is an immense water-tank 
8 miles long b} 3 broad, which fertilizes a large tract 
of country, and is perhaps the finest work of the kind 
in South India. Pop (1891), 6259. 

CAVIARE I'i made m Russia from the roe of 
some laige fish, principally the sturgeon. The roe 
IB aepaiated from the skin whicli mcloHes it, washed 
m Mnei;ar, and dried before the sun A quantity of 
salt 18 then rulihed m with the hand, it is then put 
into a cloth and pressed to leinove the Inpior, aftei 
which it IS jiacked into barrels ready for the market 
The chief place for the jtioducLion of caviare is 
Astrakhan, where gieat ((uantities of sturgeon are 
caught in the Volga Caviare is iinpoited into the 
Iniited Kingdom onl\ to a small extent 

CAVIT£, a town m the island of Luzon, one of 
the Philippines, at the extrennt\ of a point of land 
projecting in a north-easteil\ direction into the Ba\ 
of Manilla, about 12 miles h \\ of Manilla It ih 
the capital of a province of the same name, and i- 
built principally of stone It has a church, barracks, 
cnveiit, and hospital. The establishment of a cigai 
maimf.u toi \ has added coiisider.ibly to the commer- 
cial importance of the town Its docks and arsenal 
were once fam''U.s Pop 9230 ^ 

CAVOITR, Point (’amillo Benso di, a distin- 
guished Italian statesman, was born at Turin on Aug 
10, 1810, and descended from an ancient noble family 
He was educated in the militar} academy at Turin, 
anddevoted himself with eagei enthusiasm at an early 
p( nod of life to the study of political economy, Adam 
Smith being his favourite author After completing 
hib studies he made a journev to England, where he 
lemaiin d forseveralyears, making himself acquainted 
with the principle^ and working of the constitution, 
and forming friendshiiie with some of the most distm- 
gul^hed of the leading men In 1842 he leturned to 
Turin, where shortly arterw^ards he published in the 
Rihh(»thi‘que Um.erselle of Geneva his Considera- 
tions on tlie Present State and Future Prospects of 
Ireland, which were subsequently translated into 
English Along with Ccnint Balbo and other coadju- 
tors he established in 1847 the journal of the Risorgi- 
mento, which advocated the cause of progress, and 
contained the germs of many of those leading ideas 
regarding the unity and iinlependence of Italy, 
and the diiiimution of ecdeaiastical influence, which 
were afterwards earned out so resolutely under 
Cuvour's administration It was not, however, till 
after the battle of Novara that he entered that 
political arena in which his name has since become 
BO famous. He became a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1849, and the following year succeeded 
Santa Rosa as minister of commerce and ognculture. 
In this office he set himself strenuously to promote 
the internal prosperity of the country by the estab- 
lishment of railways and an improved system of 
postal communications, while ho sought to develop it« 
commerce and manufactures by adopting the prin- 
ciples of free-trade, and remodelling the system of 
finance. A new organization was given to the mili- 
tary and naval forces, and the monaateriee, whioli 
bad hung as dead weights on the advance of educa- 
tion and freedom of thought, as well as material 
prosperity, were, with certain exceptions, suppressed- 
In November, 1862, Cavour became premier, and 
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oot long aftenrardfl g*v« a Bign«] pr^ of his states- 
niaoahip by the part which he took in cementing an 
allianoe with Great Britain and France, and making 
common caoae with these powers against the aggrea- 
tiona of Russia. The prestige thus gained to the 
UTOS of Sardinia was no leas imf^rtant than that 
acquired byher liberal and reforming policy in dvil 
matters attitude, however, thus taken by 

Sardinia could not fail to prove extremely offensive 
to the neighbouring power of Austria, to whose 
wbitrary and repressive measures the government 
of Victor Emmanuel displayed itself as a standing 
reproof, and whose supremacy in Italy was eminently 
jeopardized by the aspirations of Sardinia. A collision, 
therefore, was inevitable, resulting m the campaign of 
1859 The intimate connection formed at that time 
with France, wlio lent her powerful assistance in the 
prosecution of the war, was mainly due to the agency 
of Cavour, who was accused by some on this occasion 
of having purchased the aiiaistance of Louis Napoleon 
hy unduly countenancmg his ambitious projects 
'I’he marriage of Victor Emmanuel’s daughter, the 
Princess Clotilde, with Pnnoe Napoleon, was consum 
mated in the early part of 1859, and the conclusion 
of the same year witnessed the cession of Nice and 
Savoy to France In 1 (ringing about both of these 
results Cavour to.ik a leading part In 1860 Gari- 
baldi’s expedition to Sicily tfsik place, but towards 
this and the subsequent movements of the Italian 
Ul»erator CViunt Cavour manifested an apparent 
coldness, which diminished somew’hat his estimation 
in the minds of the more zealous Italian patriots 
fn May, 1861, he was seized W'lth an attack of 
tvphuH fever, but after a few days seemed to be m 
a fair way of recovery A relajise, however, took 
place, he lapidJy sank, and expired on the moining 
of 6th dune 

(’AWNPORE, a town, India, capital of the district 
of the same name, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
w'hich 18 here about a mile wide, 116 miles N w fiom 
Allahabad Previous to the mutiny of 1857 it was 
fi place of considerable importance, having lioth on 
extensive commerce, and forming one of the prin- 
cipal military stations in India The city proper 
contained a jiopulation of 59,000, while the canton 
ments extending along the bank of the nver for 
nearly 7 miles included about 50,000 more, Iiesides 
the military and l^uropean residents The bungalows 
of the latter were among the handsomest in India, 
jdaced in the most picturesque situations, and sur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens There were no fine 
public buildmgs, however, nor did the town possess 
any historical associations, baring merely nsen to 
eminence since its selection as a military station by 
the British m 1777 In the month of June, 1857, 
the native regiments stationed here, following the 
example set by those at Meerut and elsewhere, 
mutmied and marched off, placing themselves under 
the oommand of the Rajaii of Bithoor, the notorious 
Nana Sahib. General Wheeler, the commander of 
the European forces, intrenched himself as he best 
ought, and defended his position for some days with 
great galloLtry, but pressed by famine and loss of 
men, was at len^^ induced to surrender to the rebels 
oa condition of his party being allowed to quit the 
place uninjured This was agreed to, but it is weU 
known how the stipulation was observed After the 
E^pean troo^ with the women and children, hatl 
embarked in boats on the Ganges, they were 
fcr^herously fired on by the rebels, many were 
^ed, and the remainder conveyed back to the city, 
•here the men were maesacred and the women and 
placed in oonfinement. The approach of 
««n«al Havelock to Oawnpore roused the brutal 
ci the Nan^ and on 16th July he ordered 


his hapless pritoom to be slaoghtoired, and their 
bodies to be thrown into a well. The following day 
he was obliged, by the victorious progress of Havuool^ 
to retreat to Bithoor. For some time after these 
events Oawnpore presented little more than a hei^ 
of rums, but haring been rebuilt, it now possesses 
far mure inhabitants than before, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. It covers a large area, but has few or no 
buildings of architectural note, nor is its situation 
in any way picturesque It has several ohurohes, a 
tlieatre, various military and other oflSoee, high 
school, club, &c On the site of General Wheeler’s 
entrenchments a luemurial church has been built, 
and round the fatal well fine gardens covering fifty 
acres have been laid out. Over the well a mound 
has been raised, on the top of w Inch is a Gothic wall 
inclo'jing an octagonal spac'e, and in the centre >sf 
this is the figure of an angel in white marble (by 
Maiochetti), vvith arms crossed on the breast, and 
111 each hand a palm branch Cawnpore is the centre 
of a consulerahle trade in grain and other agricul- 
tural produce, and has manufactures of cottons, 
leather, and leather goods Pop in 18 SI, 151,444; 
m 1891, 188,712, in 1901, 197,000. 

CAXAMARCA, a town of Pern, capital of a 
province of the same name, about 70 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, *’80 N Lima It was here where the 
Einpeior Atahualjia was jnit to death, after having 
been defeated and impiisoned by Piiarra. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

CAXTON, ■\\iiiiAM, the first EngHsh printer, 
was born in Kent about 1422 In H<38 lie was bound 
apprentice to Kobei t liiirgt , a mercer in London, and 
soon aftei his niastei s death (1441) he went to 
liruges, whole, in 1446, he went into business on 
Ins own account About 1408 he was appointed 
‘govern(*r’ at liruges for the English merchants 
settled in the Low C!(mntn(‘B, a post in whicli he con- 
tinued for some vears About 1471 Caxton entered 
the stTvice of Margaret, PiicIh'ss of Burgundy, sister 
of Edward IV He had alrc'iidy begun a translation 
of the popular romance eiititleil Le Rec'Util des His- 
toires de Trove, and this he fimslied at Cologne in 
1471 In order to meet the demand for the book 
he learned the ait of printing, jirohahly at Cologne, 
and his Recuvill of the Histones of Troy, the first 
English printed book, apjieared about 1474, having 
issued, it IS sujiposed, from tlic jiress of Colard Mon- 
hion at Bruges llis Game and PUye of the Chesse, 
also a translation from the French, was probably a 
production of the eame press m 1 475, and is the 
second English book printed Ht left Bruges in 1476, 
returned to England, and in 1477 had a press at 
AV^estininster Abbey, where he printed the Dictes and 
Sayings of the Philosophers, the first typographical 
w'ork executed m England Caxton oontinudd to 
exercise his art for aliout fourteen years, daring 
which tune he produced nearly eighty works, many 
of them translated hy himsidf from the French, and 
one of them — Iteynard the Fox — fri»m the Dutch. 
He was patronized by Edward IV , RicViard III., and 
Henry VII , and he was on intimate terms with 
Ilarl Rivers, the Earl of Worcester, and tffehers of 
the nobility, the two noblemen named having i 
translated works for his presa He died in 149i, 
and was buried m the church of St Mufgaret’s, 
Wes^tminster Besides the books already mentioned, 
Caxton printed Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Tfoylua 
and Creside, Book of Fame, and translation of 
Boethius; Gower's Confessio Amontls; works by 
Lydgate , Malory’s King Arthur ; the Goldon 
Legend , the Fables of AEeop, Ac. His books have 
no title - pages, but are frequently provided with 
prologues and colophons. liis tyyot are in ibo 
Gothic character, and copied so closely from the 
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bandwriting of bis time that many of his books 
have been mistaken for manuscript. In some no 
punctuation is used , in others the full point and 
colon only , commas are represented by a long or 
abort upright line Copies of some of hie books 
now fetch extraordinary prices when sold a unique 
copy of the King Arthur has brought £1950, the 
Recuyell £1820 The standard Life of Caxton is 
that by W Blades 

CAYENNE, the capital of the French colony 
of Guiana, is situated on the coast, on a small 
island, separated from the mainland by the rivers 
Cayenne and Mahury, and a natural canal which 
unites them It presents a fresh and }»leasant ap- 
j)earaiice, from the number of palms and other trees 
growing among the houses, but is far from health\, 
being liable to attacks of \ellow fever The rainy 
season lasts for eight months The chief edifice 
IB government house The convicts are not now 
stationed here, but at other points of the colony 
The harbour admits vessels of 50O tons Cayenne 
is the only towm in the colony of French Guiana 
(Pop 1895), 1*2,351 

CAYENNE FEPPEll, or Capsii’UM Capsicum 
IS the name uf several species of South American 
and Indian plants, of the natural order Solanacea;, 
easily known by their hollow pods, of a shining red 
or yellow colour, which contam many small, flat, and 
kidney -shaped seeds The prmcipal species are heart 
or bell pepper {Capsicum (/rossum), Guinea pepper 
{Capsicum annuum)^ and bird-pepper {Capsicum 
baccatum) All the species of capsicum possess the 
same general qualities In hot climates, but particu- 
larly in the East and West Indies, and some parts uf 
Spanish America, the fruit of these plants is much 
used for culmary purposes It is eaten in large 
quantities, both with ammal auid vegetable food, and 
is mixed in greater or less proportion with almost aU 
kinds of sauces, The Cayenne peppei used in cookery 
Is made from the fruit of different species of capsicum 
This fruit when npe is gathered, dried m the sun, 
and then pounded; and the pow^der is mixed with 
a certain portion of salt, and kept for use m closely- 
stopped bottles. It IS verv generally used as an 
Ingredient in soups and liighly-seasoued dishes Its 
taste 18 extremely acrid When taken m small 
quantities Cayenne is a giateful stimulant, and m 
medicine is used both externally and mtomaUy The 
Guinea pepper, or annual capsicum, is considered the 
most hardy of this whole tribe of plants , and m many 
parts of the south of Europe its fruit is eaten green 
by the peasants at their breakfasts, and is preferred 
by them to omons or garlic. The fruit of all the 
species may be used m domestic economy either as a 
pickle, or when dried before a fire, and ground to 
powder in a common pepper-mill, as Cayenne pepper. 

CAYES, Le'^, or Aux Cayeb, a sea-port town on 
the 8. coast of Hayti, 30 miles s.B.E Port-au-Prmce, 
lat 18° 13' N , loll 74' 3P w This town at one 
time contained 12,000 or 15,000 inhabitants It is 
now very much reduced The harbour is inferior, 
but the surrounding country is fertile 

CAYLUS, Anne Claude Phillppb dkTdbiAres, 
&c, Count of, an archeeologist, bom Oct 81, 1692, 
at Pans After having served m the army during 
the w ar of the Spanish Succession, he left the serviee 
(u 171 .5, acuompiuiied Bonac on his embassy to CoU' 
stantinople the following yesur, and visited Greece, 
Troy, Ephesus, Byzantium, and Adrianople In 
1717 he returned to Pans, according to the wish of 
his mother, and began the arrangement of his exten- 
sive ixillectious He oommenc^ a great work on 
Egyptian, Grecian, Etruscan, Roman, and Gallic an- 
tiquitiee, with numerous plates He was a member 
il the Academy of Painting and of the Academy of 


Inscriptions, and divided his labours between Uieu^ 
He made a chemical examination of the aodent me- 
thod of encaustic painting, investigated the mode of 
pamtmg on marble, the art of hardening ooppet, the 
mode by which the Egyptians raised great weights 
the mummies, pamtmg on wax, and many other sub- 
jects If he has sometimes misunderstood the ancient 
authors, and committed some errors with respect to 
ancient monuments, he has, nevertheless, with great 
success treated of the processes and materials em- 
ployed in the arts by the ancients He died in 
1765 Integrity, simplicity, and dismtereBtednesH 
were umted m his character with occasional traits of 
dogmatism He has left numerous works, tales as 
well as antiquarian researches Among the latter 
18 hiB Recueil d’Antiquit^s ^Igyptieunes, &c (Pans, 
1752-67, seven vols ) Caylus was also £in indus- 
trious and skilful engraver, and produced a collec- 
tion of more than 200 engravings, after drawmgs 
in the royal cabmet, and a great number of heacL 
after the first masters His mother, niece of Mad 
de Mamtenon, made herself known by a spirited 
bttle work, Mes Souvemrs 
CAYMAN See Caiman 

CAYMAN ISLANDS, a group of three Bituatecl 
about 14it miles N W of Jamaica, of which they are 
dependencies Grand Cavman, the largest of the 
three 18 17 miles long, and from 4 to 7 broad It is 
well wooded and similar to .lainaica lu its natural 
products The natives, about 4O00 in number, are 
chiefly employed in agricultural operations or m 
trading with Jamaica and othei places in schooners 
which they build for theiiiHelves They cultivate 
the sugar cane and vegetables, and lear cattle, pigs, 
poultry, itc Turtle and cocoa-uutis^are exported 
The climate is exceedingly healtbv The chief v illage 
is Geoige Town A large proportion of the luliabi 
tauts aie whites There are 8e\ei,il Piesbytenau 
plates of worship ( 'aynian J5rac has about 50u 
inbabitants mostly whites, Little C’ayman 40 or 50 
all whites 

(. 'AZALLA-1 )E-LA-SIEKIIA, ato w n, Spain, A n- 
tluloHia, in the]>rovince and 30 miles N by K of Seville, 
on a declivity of the Siena Morena Its streets are 
clean, paveti, and well arranged, and it has two 
squares, in the principal of which are the ancient 
church and town-hall The mountains in the vicinity 
are rich in metals. Pop. (1887), 8481. 

CAZEMBE’S DOMINION, formerly a large and 
well-ordered negro state t)f Central South Africa, 
lying B. and s W of Lake Tanganyika, and so called 
from the title of the soveieign. 'I'he country is not 
well-known as yet, though our knowledge of it has 
been considerably increased by Dr Livingstone’s 
‘bscoveries, and others since The region forms a 
kind of basin, bounded on the E. by a plateau which 
rises to the height of from 3000 to 4000 feet, on the 
vv also it 18 bounded by a senes of heights. On the 
8, it has the lofty w-ater-shed which separates its 
streams from those of the Zambesi River system 
Its principal stream is the Chambezi, which flows 
westward into Lake Bangweolo, then northwards, 
under the name of the Luapula, into Lake Moero 
The ruler, or muata, used to be believed to be a great 
magician, he had over 600 wives, and maintained a 
well-armed body of troops, numbering at one tim«i 
It IB said, 20,000. His dominions were divided into 
distnets, each of which had a governor of its owm 
These and other men of rank formed a body of privi- 
leged nobility ; all the rest of the mhabitants, farmers, 
artisans, &c., were looked upon as slaves oi the ruler. 
The population consisted of a ruling race, the Cam- 
pololos, who had invaded and conquered the country, 
and the Messiraa, the original innabitants. It was 
only Campololos that received official posts, and the 
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Campololo lantpiage was the one spoken at court. 
The ^ple were industrious agriculturists, growing 
crops of mandioc, maize, sorghum, &o. They manu- 
factured coarse oloths, cords, nets, lines, &c ,fromootton 
and the fibres of certain plants; made weapons and 
implements of iron from the ore that exists in their 
country, also earthenware, wooden vessels, &c The 
existence of this sUte had long been known to the 
Portuguese, Lunda, the former capital, having been 
visited by Lacerda in 1799. Additional information 
regarding the country was furnished by the Portu- 
miese expedition under Monteiro and Gamitto m 
1831 Livingstone, who visited the country in 

1867, stayed forty days at Cazembe’s capital, which 
he found to consi'^t of a number of huts dotted over 
a large area, and having probably not more than a 
thouband inhabitants The hut of the Cazembe was 
very much larger than the others, and wsus situated 
inside a quadrilateral inclosure measuring 300 by 
‘200 varda The Cazembe at this time was a usurper, 
whobe cruelties liad done much to dispeople the 
countr}, and Dr Livingstone thought it doubtful if 
he could bring a thousand warriors into the field 
The country, which has been ravaged by the slave 
trade, now belongs partly to the British sphere of 
mfluenct paitl> to the Congo State 
CAZORLA, a town, Spain, Andalusia, in the pro- 
vince and 41 miles K of Jaen, pop (1887), 6197 It 
riatu m the form of an amphitheatre on the slope of 
the Sierra de Ca/oila, and is well built, though much 
hhs )inp(»rtant and populous than m the time of the 
Mo(>rb, in whose w'ars it makes an important figure 
TIk Sierra de Cazorla is a wooded ridge round 
which winds the upper course of the Guadahjuivir 
CAZOTTE, Jacques, an author distinguished by 
facility and liveliness of style, bom in 1720, at Dijon, 
studied with the Jesuits, and went, in 17 47, to Martin- 
ique On hia return to France he lost above £1 1,000 
on letters of exchange received from the Jesuits, to 
whoso superior, Lavalette, he had sold his posses- 
sions m Martinique The lawsuit which he com- 
menced on this occasion may be considered as the be- 


ginning of all the proceedings against the Jesuits m 
France Cazotte shone in society among the beaux 
espriU His romance of chivalry, Olivier, published 
in 1763, and subsequently his Diable amoureux, the 
Lord Impromptu, and CEuvres morales et badines, 
are proofs of his rich imagination and his talent for 
writing with ease and precision Being received into 
the order of Martines de Pasqualis, Cazotte lost him- 
self in cabalistic di earns. With the assistance of Dom 
Chavis, an Arabian monk, he produced four volumes 
of Arabian Tales — a sort of continuation of the 
Arabian Nights, forming the thirty -seventh and 
fortieth volumes of the Cabinet des F^ Though 
at the age of seventy years, he wrote them at mid 
night, after his return from the circles in which he 


had been visiting. Chavis dictated the outlines, and 
^ aztitte wrought up the stones He completed the 
^k in two winters. The oomic opera Sabots 
he composed in one night. In the revolution, which 
he opposed with all his power, he was thrown into 
j-he pnson of the Abbaye, with his daughter Eliza- 
beth, in 1792 When the massacre of the pnsoners 
^k place. Sept, 2 and 3, Cazotte being delivered into 
bands of the assassinB, his daughter cast herself 
between him and the murderers, and prevented the 
execution of their purpose , but he was agam con- 
demned to death, and executed Sept 25. From the 
■caifold he cried with a firm voice to the multitude, 
1 die as I have lived, faithful to God and to my 


CAZWINL Zaghabia Ben Mohammed, an Ara- 
bhtt naturalist, descended from a family of lawyer^ 
who derived thrir origin from Anas Ben Malek, a com- 


panion of Mohammed, and had settled in Casbin or 
C^iwin, a city in Persia. From that place this author 
received the surname under which he has become cele- 
brated Of the oircumstanoes of hia life we know 
only that he was cadi of Wazith and Hillah, and 
died in the year of the Hegira 682 (a.d. 1283). His 
most important work is on natural history — The 
Wonders of Nature and the Peculiarities of Creation 
— of which Ideler, professor m the University of 
Berlin, published the chapter on the Constellations 
of the Arabians, and of which there are fragments 
in Bochart's Hierozoikon, in Ouseley’s Oriental Col- 
lections, and in Wahl's, Jahn’s, and Da Sacy’s Ara- 
bic Chrestomathies. It was the object of Cazwinl, 
like Pliny, to describe the wonders of all nature. 
His work contains a compiehensive view of all that 
had been written before him, but in so grand and 
original a manner that it is of higher value than 
most of the original works which treat of the same 
subjects There is an abridged translation of it in 
the Perbian 

CEARA, a province or state on the north coast of 
Brazil, boundeil on the N by the Atlantic, K. by Rio 
GrandedoNoite, 8.by Pernambuco, and w by Piauby, 
with an area of 40,2-10 sejuan* miles, and a coast-line 
of about 190 miles The population, by the census at 
the end of 1890, amounted to 805,087. The surface 
gradually aseends southwards from the Atlantic, and 
terminates in a chain of loft} heights, generally well 
wooded with \ariou8 kinds of palms. The higher 
grounds are fertile, but the lower sandy, often almost 
sterile, and partly covered with lakes strongly Im- 
pregnated with alum and nitru The climate is on 
the whole salubrious, the heat, which would be almost 
insupportable, being greatly tempered by sea-breezes. 
The province Bomctimes sutfers from long-continued 
drought Among its i)roductionB are numerous medi- 
cinal plants, gums, balsams, and resins The minerals 
include gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, alum-stone, 
lignite, salt, saltpetre, and rock-crystals Cear^ is 
divided into twenty five town districts, which take 
the names of the different towns in the neighbour- 
hood , but the political or administrative division is 
into fifteen coniaicas and twenty ternios The first 
Portuguese colony in Ceari was founded in 1610, in 
the neighbourhood of the present capital In 1637 
it was taken poBsession of by the Dutch, who, in 1644, 
were driven out by the natives The capital, also 
caUed Ceari, has an extensive harbour, and carries 
on a large trade, and is now a railway terminus. 
Pop. about 36,000 

CEBES of Thebes was a disciple of 8ocrat43s. He 
18 said to have saved Pheedon, a young slave, from 
moral rum Nothing more is known of his life. 
Three dialogues— Hebdome, Phryiiicbus, and Pinax, 
or the Picture — are ascribed to him; but some oritios 
regard the latter as the work of a later Cebes, or of 
a Stoic philosopher under this assumed name. Since 
the revival of learning this mteresting dialogue ha# 
beeu often repnnted % itself, or in connectiCT with 
the writings of Epictetus, Theognis, Pythagoras, Ac. 
Among the larger editions is tliat of 3chwei|Akuser 
(Strasburg, 1806) There are many school ^tiona. 

CECIL, Robert, Earl of Salubury, second son ol 
Lord Burleigh, was bom, according to some acoonnta, 
about the year 1550; but hi# birth may, with more 
probability, be placed in 1563. He was defon&ed, 
and of a weak constitution, on which aoooont hi4 wae 
educated at home till his removal to the Unlvenlty 
of Cambridge. Having reoei ved the bonotir of kni^t- 
hood, be went to France as assistant to the Engliifa 
ambassador, the Earl of Derby, and in 1598 was i^- 
pointed one of the secretaries of state. On the death 
of Sir Francis Walsingfaam he snooeedsd Um as prin- 
cipal secretary, and oontinned to be a oonftdeotial 

TO 
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miniiter of Qtieon Elizabeth to the end of her reign. 
Having Booretly supported the iuteresta of James I. 
previooa to his accession to the crown, and taken 
measores to facilitate that event, he was continued 
in office under the new sovereign, and raised to the 
peerage. In 1603 he was created a baron , m 1604 
Viscount Cranboum, and in 1605 Earl of Salisbury. 
The same year he was chosen Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and made a knight of the 
Garter. He was the pohtical rather than the per- 
sonal favourite of the king, whom he served with 
zeal and fidehty, and as he was certainly the ablest, 
so he was perhaps the most honest minister who pre- 
sided over the affairs of state dunng that reign In 
1608 Lord Sahsbury was made lord high -treasurer, 
an office which he held till his death in 1612 

CECIL, William, Lord Burleigh This emment 
English statesman was the son of Richard Cecil, 
master of the robes to Henry VIII , and was bom at 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, m 1520 He studied at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, whence ho removed to 
Gray’s Inn, with a view to prepare himself for the 
practice of the law Having carried on a successful 
controversy with two Irish priests on the subject of 
the pope’s supremacy, he obtamed the notice of the 
king and, bemg presented with the reversion of the 
office of cuatos breinum, was encouraged to push his 
fortune at court Ha\ mg married the sistei of Sir 
John Cheke, he was, bv his brother-m-law, recom- 
mended to the Earl of Hertford, aftenv^ards the Pro- 
tector Somerset HaNTing lost his first wife, he took 
for a second the daugliter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
director of the studies of Edward VI ; and by his 
alliance with this lady, herself emment for learning, 
still further increased his influence He rose m 1547 
to the post of master of requests, and soon after to 
that of secretary He endured m this reign somo of 
the vicissitudes which befel his patron Somerset, but 
always recovered his standmg, and m 1551 was j 
knighted, and sworn a membei of the jinvy-council i 
His declining to aid the proclamation of Lady Jane 
Grey secured him a gracious recejition from Queen 
Mary, although he forfeited his othce because he 
would not change his religion In 1555 he attended 
Cardinal Pole and the other commissioners appointed 
to treat for peace with France and on his return, 
bemg chosen knight of the shire for the county ^ 
Lincoln, distmguished himself by opposmg a bm 
brought in for the confiscation of estates on account 
of religious principles His foresight led him into an 
early oorre4>ondence with the Prmcess Ehzabeth, 
previously to her accession , to whom in her critical 
situation his advice was exceedingly serviceable 
On her accession in 1668 he was appomted privy - 
councillor and secretary of state One of the first 
acts of her reign was the settlement of religion, which 
Cecil conduct^ with great skill and prudence, con- 
sidering the difficulties to be encountered In foreign 
affairs he showed much tact in guardmg against the 
danger arising from the Catholic powers, and very 
iudioiously lent support to the Reformation in Scot- 
land. The general tenor of Cecil’s policy was cau- 
tious, and rested upon an avoidajice of open hostili- 
ties, and a reliance on secret negotiation and intrigues 
with opposing parties in the neighbouring countries, 
with a view to avert the dangers which threatened 
his own. This, upon the whole, was a course almost 
neoessary, oonmdenng the situation of England, with 
a powerful, dissatisfi^ party at home, much danger- 
ous enmity on the part of Catholic Europe, and an 
gfllianoe existing between Scotland and France. On 
the BuppresBion of the northern rebellion in 1571 
Elisabeth raised him to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Burleigh, and the following year made him 
a knight of we Owrter. He is ohMged with being 


deeply engaged in fomenthig the troubles which 
caused the flight of the imprudent and unhi^y 
Mary Stuart into England , and after the discove^ 
of Babington’s conspiracy, he never ceased urging 
her trial and condemnation He endured for a short 
time the hypocritical resentment of Elizabeth at the 
execution of the Queen of Scots, but after a while re- 
covered his former credit At the time of the threat- 
ened Spanish mvasion he drew up the plan for the 
defence of the country with his usual care and abi- 
hty, but soon after losing his wife, to whom he was 
warmly attached, he became desirous of retiring from 
jmblic busmess, and of leaving the field open to hia 
son Robert, afterwards Earl of Sahsbury He was 
persuaded, however, to keep his employment, and one 
of his latest efforts was to effectuate a peace with 
Spam, m opposition to the more iiolent counsels of 
the Earl of Essex He died m 1598 

CECILIA There are several saints of this nsune 
in the Catholic Church The most celebr.ited is the 
patron saint of music, who has been falsely regarded 
as the inventresB of the organ, and who is said to 
have suffered martyrdom a d 230, although other 
dates are given Her pagan parents, says the legend, 
betrothed her, contrar\ to her wishes, to Valerian, a 
young pagan But she had internally vowed to tht 
Lord a perjietual \irgmity , and whilst the instru- 
ments sounded she sang m her heart to the Lord, 
that IS, she prayed — O lADrd, allow my heart and my 
body to remain unpolluted As soon as the bnde- 
groom appeared she forbade his aj^proach. aasunng 
him that an angel of the Lord piotected her inno- 
cence The unbelieving Valerian -vsTtshed to convince 
himself of this assertion, she refe‘rred him to the 
Bishop Urban, who was concealed among the tombs 
of the martyrs, £uid who instructed him m the Chris- 
tian religion and baptized him When he returned 
to the bnde he saw the protecting angul, who pre- 
sented them both with crowns of heavenly roses and 
Idles Valerian now induced his brother Tubirtus 
to embrace the Christian faith The Roman prefect 
Almachius caused both brothers to be beheaded as 
zealous professors of Chnstiamty Life was to be 
given to Ceciha if she would sacrifice to the heathen 
gods , but she remained firm in her bebef Upon 
this the tyrant caused her to be shut up m a bath of 
boiling water, m which she was found the day after 
unhurt The executioner as then directed to l>e- 
head her , he inflicted three blows, but was not able 
to separate the head from the body She lived for 
three days, exhorting the faithful and giving alma to 
the poor As early as the fifth century we find a 
church m Rome dedicated to her. Pope Paschalis, 
who Avas very anxious to gather relics, endeavoured 
to discover her body She appeared to him, as be 
relates in his letters, while he was sleeping, and 
pointed out the place of her sepulchre. Paschalia 
caused the body to be dismterred m 821, and placed 
it in the church which he rebuilt, where her monu- 
ment is still to be seen. How Cecilia came to b< 
the patron-saint of music is not agreed The various 
opmions, however, seem to be imited in this point, 
that it was either through a misunderstandu^, oi 
through an allegorical interpretation of the words 
above cited from her legend Her worship in this 
character is very ancient Her story forms one of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, and Dry den in his Alex- 
ander’s Feast, and Pope in his ode for musio on St- 
Ceoilia’s Day have sung her praises. Raphael, Dorn- 
enichino, Dolce, and Mignard, have represent^ her 
in celebrated paintings In the picture of Ba^iad 
she appears as the penonifioation of heavenly devo- 
tion. Her body is said by De Boesi to have been 
discovered by Card. Sfondnti in 1699, and bar orypt 
was dlsoovei^ by De Rosei himself in 1865. 
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CECROPIA, a genua of planta of the order 
ArtooarpaceBB, of which the best known species is 
the Trumpet-Tree {C. pdtata) of the West Indies 
and tropical South America It attains a height of 
some fifty fe«t, and has a hollow stem and branches, 
from which musical instruments are made. Its 
leaves aie very large, circular, and peltate, and 
i,erve as food for sloths, and its flowers are small 
and grouped in short s})ikea, several of which are 
inclosed at first m a large bract The wood is light 
and soft, and is employed by the natives in van«»us 
ways Ilopes are made from the inner bark, and 
Ihe outer bark lias astringent properties Caoutchouc 
18 obtained from the puce, and the buds are employed 
as a pot-nerb Ants are very fond of dwelling in the 

hollow steins 

CECROPS, according to Greek tradition, was the 
founder of Athens, and the hrst king of Attica He 
w'aa said to have been an autochthon (sprung fr mi 
the soil), and was sometimes rt presented as half 
man half dragon He taught the savage inhahitautb 
ithgion and morals, made them accjiiainted with the 
advantages of social life, and laid the foundation 
Ilf the future city <'>f Athens, w'hich after him was 
iiiiginalU called Cea'O/na He is also said to havt‘ 
introduced tht ait of ship-huilding He died after 
I fLUgii of fifty years (See Attica ) By the later 
treikh he was repn si nted as having led a colony 
to At tica from Sais in Hgvfit about 1 400 or 1500 B c , 
hut tin best modern cnties do not look upon this 
<*vt nt, nor on the life of Gecrops at all as historn al 
'I'h.re 18 n(» doubt that Egs pt did have a certain 
'’ithiLMice on the di \ elopiiiint of civili/atum in 
Greece, but how great this influence wa^, or in what 
manner e\( reused, history does not furnish sufficient 
data to enable ns to decide It ns probable that the 
line (Verops was a hero of the Pelasgian race 

CEDAR (C(drus), a majestic evergreen coniferous 
tree, with laige spreading liranches, a native of Asia 
and Africa The most celebrated is C Lihani, Cedar 
of Lebanon, a wide-spreading tree, from 60 to 80 
feet high, its leaves are tufted and perennial; cones 
<tvate, abrupt, with close - pressed scales, and not 
produced till the tree is five-and-twenty or thiity 
>*ars old When a seedling the cedar of Lebanon 
affects the spire-like or pyramidal form, like most 
of its kindred, and conseciiiently the trunk is usually 
straight and erect lint when it has reae-hed ma- 
turity ‘the leading shoot becomes greatly diminished 
or entirely ceasos to grow, at the same time the 
lateral branches increase in size and length, so as at 
last to cover a space wdiose diameter is often much 
greater than the height of the tree itself’ It is then 
a wide-spreading tree with a flattened pyramidal 
f>uinmit, and wuth horizontal branches usually dis- 
posed in so many tiers or stages This horizontality 
of ramification is very striking and characteristic, 
and is preserved throughout all the limbs and 
branches down to the smallest twigs A person who 
climbs the tree passes, as it were, a succession <»f 
verdant floors, out of which stand the beautiful cones 
As its leaves remain two years on the branches, and 
M every spring contributes a fresh supply, it is an 
evergreen, in this resembling other members of the 
fir family, which, the larches excepted, retain the 
same suit for a year or upwards 

Cedars still grow on Lebanon, but not in any other 
part of Palestine, not even on Hermon, Anti-Leba- 
or the highest forests of Gilead. (Tnstram, 
Natural History of the Bible ) There is one group 
on the Liebanon, not far from Tripoli, to which almost 
®vwy tourist pays a pilgrimage. Lamartine, who 
them in 1882, speaks of them thus — ‘These 
aw the most renowned natural monuments in 
the universe; religion, poetry, and history have all 


equally celebrated them. The Arabs of all sects 
retain a traditional veneration for these trees. They 
attribute to them not only a vegetati ve power which 
enables them to live eternally, but also an intelli- 
gence which causes them to manifest signs of wisdom 
and foresight uiinilar to those of reaeon and instinct 
in man They are said to understand the changes 
of the seasems, they stir their vast branches as if 
they were limbs, they spread out or contract their 
boughs, inclining them towards heaven or towards 
earth according as the snow prepares to fall or to 
melt' Every year in the month of June the inhabi- 
tants of Beschierai, of Eden, of Konobin, and the 
other neighljouring valleys and villages, climb up to 
those cedars and < elehrate mass at their feet. How 
many prayers have resounded under these branches, 
and wliiit more beautiful canopy for worship can 
exist ' ’ ’J'liHV grow at an elevation of about flOOO feet 
above the sea, and whire for a long period of every 
\iar they are surrounded by snow The oiroum- 
feience of the twelve largest varies from about 18 
to 47 feet 'riiere an many other groves, clumps, 
and even tracts of cedar forest in Ijebanon, but per- 
haps there aie no trees in the whole region equalling 
in size the laigest of those forming the celebrated 
grove Many tliniisand trees, besides young saplings, 
are found growing togetlier in some places 

I’he cedar lins l»een naturalized in Britain for over 
2(H) years, having been introduied towards the end 
of the seventeenth c( ntiirv, and thrives as well in 
English ]).irks as in its native mountains. In Scot- 
land the hrst cedars wen planted at Hopetoun House 
in 1740, and as tradition says, were brought thither 
by Archibald, duke of Argyll The wood of the cedars 
grown on Mount Lehamui is much closer grained 
and darker lu colour than that grown in Great 
Britain, which is too soft and spongy, and warps 
too eivHiIy to be well adapted for cabinet work. 
That the wood obtained from Mount Lebanon was 
W'ell adapted for puijiohes of carj>entry is evident 
from the extensive use made of it in the temple and 
other works of Solomon It is, however, probable 
that under the generic name cedar several varieties 
of pine, express, and juniper were included The 
wood of the Cl dar contains a considerable amount of 
resin, and its incorrujitihle (juahtius were well known 
to the ancients. A resin which exuded from the 
stem, called by the Romans (tdria, was used for 
emhalmimr the dead, and the leaves of papyrus 
when rubbid with tcdar-oil were secute from the 
attacks of worms The ancients presessred writings 
in cedar cabinets, hut it woidd seem that such 
cahirieti are urismted for printed documenU, owing 
to the ])roperty possessed by ihe wood of making 
the ink run There art few better means of protect- 
ing furs and woollen fabrics fnim the attacks of 
moths than intrusting them to a wardrobe lined 
with cedar, or even placing lieside them chips or 
shavings of cedar-wood I'robably this property of 
cedar-wfM)d had something to do with its employ- 
ment in the ancient Jewish ritual, as in the cleansing 
of lepeni and the houses of lepers 

The deodar cedar {CedruB Deodara) is a native q' 
India, and is a large and handsome tree, growing i.i 
the Himalayas to the height of 160 feet, with a dr- 
cumference of 30. It has wide -spreading branches, 
which droop a little at the extremities The leaves 
are tufted or solitary, larger than those of the cedar 
of Lebanon, and very numerous, of a dark-bluish 
green, and cov ered with a glaucous bloom. The cones 
are rather larger than those of the Lebanon eedailf 
and very resinous. The wood Is well adapted for 
building purposes, being compact and very Midoring. 
The deodar was introduced into Great Britain in 18% 
and IS now oommon in lawns and parka. The Mount 
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AtUa oedar {C atlatUtca), au its name implies, is a | 
native of the mountains of North Afrioa. These | 
Uurea cedars, though differing in habit and minor | 
features, are regarded by some botanists as specifi- | 
cally identical. : 

White cedar {Cupiessus thuyoides), which is really | 
a cypress, is a small or middle-sized evergreen, with | 
leaves of a delicate green colour It is a native of | 
North America, China, and Cochin- Chma In the i 
United States it occupies large tracts denominated ^ 
cedar awampa. The wood is soft, smooth, of an aro- ' 
matic smell, and internally of a red colour 

A species of juniper {Junxperua Vtrginiana) gets | 
the name of the red cedar in North America and the i 
West Indies The heartwood is of a bright red, ! 
smooth, and moderately soft, and is in much request 
for the outsides of black-lead pencils. It is often 
used for making drawers, presses, &c., because it 
resists the attacks (-tf msects 

CEDAR LAKE, a lake of Canada, in the Sas- 
katchewan district, a sort of expansion of the river 
Saskatchewan, receiving the wateiH of this laige 
stream to pour them over the Grand Rapids into 
Lake Winnipeg Between Grand Rapids and Cedai 
Lake is another expansion, known as Cross Lake 
Cedar Lake is nearly 30 miles long, and where vvidtst ' 
25 broad; area about 312 square miles Its depth of 
water is Ruffioient for the largest ciaft, except on tin 
NW., where the quantity of alluvium brought down 
by the Saskatchewan is rapidly filling it up Loth 
the mainland and the islands are well wooded with 
balsam spruce, birch, poplar, tamaiack, Banksian 
pme, and cedar, the last growing on its shores, j)ar- 
ticulajly the n w , and from its bemg somewhat rare 
in other parts of the country, giving it its name 

CEDAR MOT T N TAIN S, a mountain range in Capt 
Colony, extending neaily along the meiidian of 19° 
K , for about 25 miles southwards, beginning with 
lat 32° 8., and rising at some places to the height 
of 6000 feet Fine cedar-trees of gigantic size for- 
merly covered these mountaius, aud still do so to a 
considerable extent. These mouutams contain many 
Bosjesman caves. 

CEDILLA, a mark used under the letter c in 
French and Portuguese when the c stands before 
o; 0 , or u, to indicate that it is to bo pronounced bke 
the English not like 1c, as is usual before these 
letters A c with the cedilla under it is written f 

CEFALONIA. See Ckfhalonia. 

CEFALU (ancient Cephaloedia), a seaport, Sicily, 
89 miles e a e. of Palermo, with 14,173 mhabitants. 
It is surrounded by an old w^all, is the see of a bishop, 
and has a very picturesque site at the foot of a pre- 
cipitous rock The trade is trifling, but an active 
and productive fishery is earned on. Sardmes are 
caught in abundance 

CEHEGIN, a town, Spain, in the province and 
89 miles w.n w of Murcia, 4 miles e. of Caravaca, 
on a declivity facing the b. It has numerous spa- 
cious streets, and two squares, Imed with substan- 
tial houses and neat public buildings, compnsmg a 
parish church, three chapels, town and court houses, 
a prison, hospital, theatre, cemetery, and several 
schools. Manufactures— paper, cloth, soap, pottery, 
brandy, wine, and oil Trade — gram, wool, hemp, 
silk, wax, cotton, kc. In the neighbourhood various 
quarries of jasper and variegated marble are wrought. 
Pop (1887), 10,417 
CELiENO. Sto Harpies. 

CELANO, Tommabo da, one of the reputed 
SAiliikors of the Latin hymn ‘Dies Irse,’ was bom 
towards the end of the twelfth or about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, at Celano, in the 
Abruszi, and died in Italy after 1250. He was one 
of the most devoted adherents of St Franoia of 


Assisi, and after the establishment of an order of 
Minonte friars on the Rhine he was appointed 
keeper (custos) of the Rhine districts. In 1230 he 
returned to Italy. He wrote a life of St Francis, and 
8ev|ral hymns His claim to the authorship of the 
‘DSb Irae' seems now pretty well established, but i» 
still disputed in favour of Matth.ius Aquasparta 
(died 1303), Cardinal Frangipani (died 1294), and 
even St Bernard, Gregory the Great, and others 
His name is first mentioned m connection with the 
poem towards the close of the fourteenth century. 
See Dies Irl 

CELEBES, one of the larger islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, between Jiorueo on the w. and the Mo- 
luccas on the E., extending from lat 1° 45' N to 5“ 
52' 8 and from Ion 118^^ 45' to 125“ 17' E., remark- 
able for the singularity of its shape It consists 
mainly of four large peninsulas stretching to the t 
and 8 , and sejtarated by three deep gulfs Of these 
jtenmsulas that of Meuado on the N sweeps n , then 
K , and lastly N E. The whole length of this j)enin- 
Bula 18 about 400 miles, aud its bieailth vanes from 
12 to t)0 miles Its north-eastern portion, lying be- 
tween 1° and 2° N lat , is called Minahassa Tlje 
Remnsula of Bulante, on the e , is 100 miles long, 
and from 30 to 95 miles broad , the south-eastern 
jienmsula has much the same length and breadth as 
the latter, and finally, the Beiunsula of Matassar, on 
the y vv of the island, forms a pietty legular paral- 
Idogiam, lying n. and 8, 200 miles long and 05 
broad The total aiea of the island is estimated at 
54,000 square iiuJcs 

Celebes is high and mountainouH chietly in the 
centre and the north, where there ai^ seveial active 
volcanoes The absence of extensive Uoltas, and the 
intervention of broad grassy ])lain8 between the 
forests, distinguish it from the other larger islaudh ol 
the Indian Archipelago All that is most majestic 
and lovely in these is thought to be concentiated in 
Celebes It abounds in the most j»ictureH(]ue and 
varied scenery, and the must beautiful and magniO 
cent tropical vegetation Though cut by the e((uatoi, 
and wholly within the torrid zone, ('elebes is thougiit 
remarkably healthy, the natives often enjoying a 
vigorous old age, aud Europeans living longer than 
anywhere else m the East Its extieme heats are tem- 
pered by the sea-breezes, by monthly rams, and bv 
the N winds thai prevail for part of the year The 
E. monsoon lasts from May to November, and the 
w during the remaining montha The soil generally 
consists of a bed of vegetable mould fi om 1 0 to 2(.> 
feet thick, on decomposing basalt Gold is found m 
all the valleys of the north peninsula, which is often 
convulsed by earthiiuakes, and abounds in sulphur 
(’opper of good quality occurs at various poiuts, and 
in Slacassar tin also, as pure as that of Banka 
l>iamonds are sometimes found almost at the surface 
of the ground, and precious stones are earned down 
in the sand of the torrents The island is entirely 
destitute cd the large carmvorous animals and pachy- 
derms None of the cat kmd from the tiger down- 
wards haunts its forests , nor has it the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, or the tapir. Deer and wild hogs abound, 
together with the babyroussa and herds of antelopes. 
Pouched animals, unknown in the Suuda Islands, here 
first occur. There is a black tailless baboon or ape, 
and also a singular ruminating animal resembling both 
the ox and the antelope, called anooang by the na- 
tives, and Anoa dapreaaioomia by zoologists. Among 
domesticated animals are found small but vigorous 
horses, buffaloes, goats, sheep, and pigs. Trepang 
and turtle are caught in abundance. Among tbs 
trees are the oak, teak, oedar, upas, bamboo, sacred 
waranguin^ Ac. Among plants requiring more care- 
ful cultivation, the ooffee-treew indigo, cacao, sugar- 
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cane manioc root, tobacco, &c The maritime dia- 
tricta of Celebes are inhabited by Malays , the Pen- 
insula of Macassar is occupied by Bugis and Macas- 
eart. Mandhars dwell In the w. of the island, and 
the mountamoua regions in the interior, especially in 
the N , are inhabited by Alfoories In the harbours 
also there are many Chinese and Oorang Badjus or 
( )()rang Laut, a mixed race partly of Malay and partly 
of Battak origin, who live in their boats, and roam 
over the whole archipelago, gaining their livelihood by 
fishing The natives are subject to several petty 
rulers who are, however, more or less dependent on 
the Dutch The capital is the town of ;^lacaJ8sa^, in 
the B w of the islanrl, in the bazaar of which are 
sold all the products of the neighbouring islands as 
well as of ('elebes itself, among which are bamboo 
canes, sandal wood, cajeput oil, nutmegs, nee, coffee, 
pearls, bin Is’ -nests, trepang, birds of paradise, &c 
I’he trade m trepang is very important. Macassar 
being the chief staple place for this article of com- 
ineree Not less than twenty different kinds are 
sold m the market, and in many years nearly 
‘2,n0()j(*00 lbs , of the value of about £125,000, are ex- 
ported to ( 'hina The chief harbour in the N of the 
island 18 that of Kema, on the E coast of Mmahassa, 
al)out lO miles from Menado, on the w coast, where 
there is the chief bazaar in the N of the island The 
coffee of Meiuulo is excellent, and is even preb^rred 
to the boHt Javanese coffee A recent return states 
the number of coffee-trees in Mmahassa at iieaily 
fi, 0(10,000 and the export of coffee at about 5,000,000 
U)a The harvest of cocoa-nuts is also considerable 
Mmahassa is said to be one of the richest and most 
beautiful regions on the face of the earth Until 
the native inhabitants (Alfoories) lived in a 
state of comjdete barbarism, but in that year the 
1 bitch took upon themselves the task of civilizing 
them, a task m which they have been very aiiccess- 
fiil, and which reflects great honour upon them 
Tlie village chieftains were induced to take port in 
the cultivation of the coffee-tree, and received from 
the I )utch a certain official dignity Toffee-beans 
for seeds were suppbed from Java, from which island 
were also sent instructors and overseers The la- 
bourers were provided with good nounshment , and 
the coffee was bought by the Dutch at a hxed price 
Hoads were made between the different villages, 
teachers were introduced, and Thinese tra<ler8* 
brought in all kinds of warea 'The inhabitants now 
became acquainted with some of the comforts of 
civilized life They clothed themselves, built neat 
dwellmgs for themselves, to each of which are attached 
a small held for the cultivation of nee, and a vege- 
table garden with orange-trees, and supplied them- 
seKes with household utensils A European con- 
troller superintends the cultivation of the coffee-tree 
>n his own district, advises the village chieftains, acts 
as the protector of the natives, and negotiate be- 
tween them and the Dutch government The chief 
of each district, along with a couned of elders, deter- 
mines on what days of the week work is to be done 
Books are kept showing how many hours each family 
has wrought, and after the harvest each famdy re- 
ceiYca the share due to it. 

The languages and literature of Celebes differ 
essentially from those of the oountries to the w T’he 
ietteri of its alphabet are in form as unlike the Ja- 
■■ the latter are unlike the Arabic or Boman. 

Uiree great languages of the island, not reckon- 
the dialects of the savage tribes, are those of the 
Bug^ the Maoseaars, and of Mandhar The ancient 
Bugis is the language of science and religion, uid is 
by some to be the mother tot^oe of the 
The modem Bngis is the most cnltivsted sad 
®®t*oas ; the Macaesar is simider, and its Uterators 


more scanty ; both are.distin^iahed for a soft and 
yocalio pronunciation. The Bo^ have a consider- 
able body of literature, oonsisting both native tales, 
founded on national legends, and of tranaUtions of 
Malay and J avanese romances, and of works on law 
and religion from the Arabic. 

With respect to religion, the Alfoories have their 
own vague superstitions. The more civilised inhaU- 
tants profess Mohammedanism , but previous to the 
introduction of that faith, the Hindus had broogfat 
their religion to the island, and the natives say that 
there are fine Hindu monuments in the interior that 
have not yet been visited by Europeans 

The island of Celebes was first visited by the Por- 
tuguese in 1512, but no factory was established by 
them there till a few years later. It la not known 
With certainty when the Dutch first visited the island, 
but the (late may be fixed with a considerable amount 
of probability about the end of the sixteenth or the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In 1607 the 
Dutch entered into commercial relations with Macas- 
sar In 1611 the East India Company of the Ne- 
therlands ac(]mred the sole right to trade in the 
island of Bouton, in the 8 K. of Celebes; and In 1018 
mention is made of a rising m Macassar, which re- 
sulted in th( Dutch gaming a footing in the island 
In 1660 Macassar was taken by the Dutch after a 
long resistance, the southern portion of the island 
put under Dutch rule, and the Portuguese expelled. 
In 1683 the northern part likewise fell into their 
hands In 1703 Fort Amsterdam was built in 
Menado The island was corujiiered by the British 
m 1811, but a few years later it was again given up 
to the Dutek m whose possession it has remained 
ever since The population is estimated at nearly 
1,500,000 

TELEIIKS See EqUEBTEiAN Obdeb 

TEIjEKY {Apiim qravtolen»)f an umbelliferous 
plant, which grows wild in many of the southern 
parts of Euro|(e, and is not uncommon in the Isle of 
Thanet and other marshy spots of England near the 
sea It has been greatly changed and improved by 
cultivation, and now presents numerous varieties, 
some of which are cut for salad, while others, includ- 
ing what is called the tumip-rooted sort, are mucdl 
used for stewing or similar purposes In soups the 
seeds may be used ecpially with the stems or leavea 
The celery commonly grown in (ireat Britain is raised 
in beds, sown from March to May A light rich and 
rather moiet soil is best adapted for its growth, whilst 
one which is heavy, wet, and adlieslve, is unfavour- 
able to It Although the plant require plenty of 
water, yet it is apt to rot in winter in cold heavy 
soils saturated with moisture Provided manure u 
at command, a poor light soil is better than one that 
is stiff and neb , for the growth can be made to de- 
pend chiefly on the manure supplied, and the plant 
grows better when its leaf-stalkB are surrounded with 
light porous soil than when it is pressed sgainst by 
that which is heavy and compact From the seed- 
bed the plants are transferred to another bed where 
they remain till 6 or 7 Inches higher, after which 
they are planted out either in trriUhu^ a single r(>w 
bemg planted along the middle; or in bro^ bed$f 
with the phmts in rows acroes. The laigeit oeleiy 
is grown in trenches ; and in cold ret«itivs soils it k 
doubtless the beet mode, as the ridge can be ip4de to 
throw off the water in winter — an adyantsge whidi 
the ffat-bed does not possess. On the other hand 


the bad system affords mors he a d s from ths sim 
epaos of ground. ^ 

OELESTINE (SrS 04 ), the native snlphsle of 
strontium, oocuis associated with snlphor ai^ finely 
orystsUised, in the SioOisn snlphor mines. Its pei- 
msry form is a right rhombic prkm, bot yariooa mc<H- 
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irent and colourleag, 
of a yellow or red 
3 blue. It is from 

^ I obtained its name 

It has a specific gravity of about 4, is not hard, 
and is brittle. It is somewhat widely distributed, 
being found in the south of France, in Germany, m 
America, and in this country, at Bristol and at In- 
verness. It is a principal source of strontium ni- 
trate for red lights Into the nitrate it is converted 
by heating with carbonaceous matter, decomposing 
the resulting sulphide with nitnc acid, and crystal- 
lizing See SmONTIUM 

CELESTINE I was elected pope in 422, and fol- 
lowed Boniface I. He was engaged in disputes on 
matters of discipline, first with the African bishops 
on matters of discipline and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
afterwards with the Pelagians of Britain, and lastly 
with the Nestorians in the East He is supposed to 
have been a near relative of the Emperor Valentinian 
The introit and other portions of the liturgy are at- 
tributed to him, but without any certainty on the 
subject. There is a decretal letter of this pope ex- 
tant, directed to the Bishops of Vienna and Nar- 
bonne, prohibiting the bishojts from wearing a dress 
distinguishing them from the i)eople, and forbidding 
the choice of strangers for bishops, to the displeasure 
of their flocks 'ITie consent of the people, of the 
clergy, and of the magistrate, he says, is necessary to 
a choice. He died April 6, 432, and is recogni/ed 
the church as a saint 

CELESTINE II , a native of 'I’uscany, who h.id 
studied under Abelard, filled the papal chair for five 
months in 1143-44 It was this pontiff who granted 
absolution to Louis VIT of France, and removed the 
mterdict which for three years was laid upon that 
country 

CELESTINE III , one of the Orsiui familv, was 
elected pope in 11 91, when, it is believed, about ninety 
years of age, and reigned till 1198 He crowned the 
emperor Henry VI , but afterwards excommunicated 
both Henry and Ijeopold, duke of Austria, on account 
of the captivity of Kichard (^eur de Inon 

CELESTINE IV , a Milanese, who, when a monk 
at Hautecombe m Savoy, wrote a history of Scotland, 
was elected pope in 1241, but reigned only seventeen 
days, having died, it is said, of poison before the 
ceremony of consecration was performed 

CELESTINE A' was chosen pope July 5, 12i^4, 
Defore which time he was called Petei of Mon one 
He Lived as a hermit on Monte di Magella, m con- 
tinual fasting and penance, and was entirely unfit 
for the Papal chair on account of his utter ignorance 
of business and of the world He never would have 
been chosen had not the Papal chair been vacant for 
twenty-seven months, on account of the cardinals 
being divided mto two parties. When Celestme 
entered Aquila he rode on an ass led by two kings. 
He soon found the burden of busmess too heavy, 
and abdicated his dignity Dec 18, 1294. Bonifaoe 
VIII. succeeded him, and kept him prisoner till his 
death. May 19, 1296. The greatest simplicity marks 
the government of this pope He is the founder of 
the Celestines, and was canonized in 1318 by Cle- 
ment V. 

CELESTINES (from their founder Po^ Oeles- 
tiae V., see above), the hermits of St Damian, a re- 
ligious order instituted about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, in Italy, followed the rule of St 
Banediot, wore white garments with blaok capes 
a&d Bcapularies, and were devoted entirely to a con- 
templative life. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
oentury the order was diminished to the number of 
ninety-six monast^es in Italy, and twenty-one in 
France. This society of gloomy monks appean after- 


wards to have become still smaller In France it nc 
longer exists. The order had in the eighteenth cen- 
tury become so corrupt in that country that Louis 
XV. issued an edict requiring them to reform and 
when they refused, the order was secularized by Cle- 
ment XIV and Pius VI Their houses were sup- 
pressed, and their property sequestrated. ^ 

CELEUS See Triptolkmds 

CELIBACY OF THE Clmigy ^ One of the huI. 
lime ideas of the Catholic Church is its venei.'ition 
of chastity This was what plac ed Christianity m tin 
most striking ojiposition to the sensual religions (jf tht 
I^agan world Whilst the Pagans lowered their go, I 
to the human standard, Christianity diiected mem 
views to heaven, and idealized human natuie St 
Paul (1 Cor Ml ) recommends vurginity, without con 
demnmg matrimony The Catholic Church resjiect 
matrimonial chastity, but esteems virginity a Inghe 
virtue, as a sacrifice of the jileasures of this hfe t( 
[)uritv of soul, as the victory of the moral nature ove 
the physical With these sublime views of this vir 
tue. It IS not w'onderful that it was required of th( 
priests who officiate in the high mysterv of the eu 
clianat From the time of tlie apostles it became , 
custom in the church for bishops, piiests, and (le.i 
cons to renounce the joys of matnmomal love at tbei 
consecration, and to devote themselves entirely to 
the duties of their office ( )ne point only was dia 
puted, whether clergymen were to be merely pro- 
hibited from marrMng, or w’hether even those who 
were married before their consecration should be le- 
quired to separate themselves from their wives At 
the general council of Nice several bishops proposed 
that the bishojis, i)rie8ts, and deag^ws who had le- 
ceived the holv consecration, should be directed bv 
an express oidinance to give uj) their wives Bid 
Paphnutius, bishoj) of T'''pi)er Q^hebais, contended th.it 
cohabitation with a wife was a state of chastity It 
WMs Huthcient, he s.iid, according to tlic ancuent tr.i 
ditions of the church, that iiicii in saoied order-, 
should not be jierimtted to marry , but he wdio had 
been married before his consecration ought not to be 
separated from his lawful wife As it became the 
geneial opinion that a clergyman could not marry, 
it soon became the general practice to refuse conse 
ciatioii to married man By this means uniformity 
was effected As for the bishops, it soon became a 
matter beyond dispute After the institution of 
inouathism had l>ecome firmly established, and the 
monks weie legarded with veneration, on account of 
their vow of jierpetual chastity, public opinion ex- 
acted from the secular clergy the same observance of 
celibacy d'he holy father Epiphanius assures us that 
by the ecclesiastical laws celibacy was commanded, 
and that wherever this command was neglected it 
was a corruption of the church The particular 
council of Elvira commanded all bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, and sub- deacons to abstain from their wives,, 
under penalty of exclusion from the clergy. In the 
Western (-hurch celibacy waa rigorously required 
Pope Sincius, at the end of the fourth century, for- 
bade the clergy to marry, or to cohabit with their 
wives if already married. At the same time the 
monks received consecration, which increased the 
conformity between them and the secular clergy still 

' The above article, written bj a Catholic, preeente the 
viewi antertalned on the labject of oalibaoy by the members 
of that oommonien. Protestants hold, that there u no moral 
sapenontj in oebbaoy over marriage , that vows of perpetual 
osUbaoj are onlawfui, bsuause thei^e is no divine promise 
grace to keep them, and oonseqneutly that the ohoroh bee no 
right to impose such an obbgation on any class of her mln l rtw e. 
See Augsburg Confession, art xxiU. , A|)ology of Aopbuig 
Conf . eh u. , Church of England, art 82 , Westmiiistor Cos 
fesalon, cb xxii f 7, and xziv | 3. 
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further end indirectly obliged the latter to observe 
oeUbiKjy. Several popes and particular councils re- 
neated this injunction The Emperor Justinian de- 
^ed all children of clergymen illegitimate, and in- 
capable of any hereditary succession or inheritance 
The Council of Toms in 567 issued a decree against 
mamed monks and nuns, declaring that they should 
be publicly excommunicated, and their marriage for- 
mally dissolved. Seculars, deacons, and sub-deacons, 
who’^ere found to dwell with their wives, were in- 
terdicted the exercise of spiritual functions for the 
course of a year In Spam the bishops were ordered 
to enforce celibacy upon their abbots, deacons, 6cc , 
once a year in their sermons , for in that country 
many priests, formerly Anans, and newly converted, 
refused to give up their wives, conformably to the 
requisitions of th<- Catholic (;!'hurch 

A"! in othci pi'intfl of discipline, in this also the 
Greek Church dissented from the Komaii The 
(Trullan) (’ouncil of ( Vinstantinople, in O'll, iii its 
tliiitetnth canon, declarts^ ‘We hereby forbid any 
one to It fuse the consecration of a priest or deacon 
on account f)f his being mained, and cohabiting 
with his w'lfe after lie has recpiested consLcration 
We will 1)^ no mean-, be unjust to marriage, nor 
sejiaral* vhat (lod has united' This regulation is 
htil' HI tone Celibacy is indeed required of the 
bishops .md monies, but priests and deacons, if 
mairnd before ordination, are allowed to continue 
in tins state They cannot marry after or«lination 
Tin 1 Ionian Church, tlien, has retained celiliacv 
us an old ajiostolieal tradition, to whudi wlie has 
■Hided the rule not to conseerate married men uni* ^s 
the wife enter a leligious oidei As no one has 
a right to demand to bo conhetiated a priest, the 
Koinaii fdiuuh has, by Ihi" addition, Molated no 
one's light Her position, ther( for* , is expressed 
In saving that, profoundly convinced that an un- 
inuni (1 c lergy is best buiteel to her work, she admits 
to hei miiiihtrv only those who voluntanlv <-ngage 
to lead a celibate life, and as long as she finds a 
siidicieiit number of buch candidates she refuses to 
lninii>er lu r work by the employment of others 
The Western (’hurch had new reasons for enjoining 
eehbacy, when the system of benelicea began to be 
organized At first the officers of the church lived 
on the voluntary gifts of the faithful When the 
church acquired v ealth, lands, and tithes, the revenue 
and estates of all the churches belonging to the dio- 
cese of a bishop were considered as one whole, the 
ailministratior and distribution of which dej>euded 
on the bishop J^ut in the seventh, eighth, and nmth 
centuries a particular sum was taken from the com- 
mon stock for each officer, the bishop not excepted 
This constitution of the church was similar to that 
of the state, in which feudatories performed military 
and other services in consideration of the usufruct of 
certain lands Even the name was the same The 
possessions of the feudatories were called bentficeg, 
M well as those of the clergy If the clerical bene- 
fices and employments had become hereditary, as was 
the case with the lay benefices, we should have seen 
a her^tary ecclesiastical caste similar to that of the 
nobility, which has been transmitted to us from the 
middle ages as a caste of wamors and civil officers 
. ® should have seen hereditary priests, hereditary 
bishops, and a hereditary pope When the canons 
“Wales afterwards abandoned celibacy, it was soon 
nerved that they had succeeded m making their 
hemfioes hereditary by intermarriages between their 
and daughters The fate of Wales would have 
that of all the Christian nations of the West if 
'®®“WTis« of priests had been allowed. 

Whilst, however, the church persevered in com- 
^ndhig celibacy, she had to struggle with the oppo- 


sition of a oonn^ dergy. A refonnar i^peared in 
Qr^ry VIl., who, like all men of grant gi^ina, has 
a right to be judged in refersnoo to the i^irlt of his 
age. In order to reform the ooxropted disdpline of 
the church, he was obliged to oioounter the simony 
and liceutiouan^ of the clergy. The former he 
checked by opposing the emperor's right of invssti- 
ture, and enforced the laws of celfbamj by new regu- 
lations In the Council of 1074, at Home, he ordered 
that all married clergymen and all laymen who should 
confess to them, hear mass of them, or be present at 
any divme service performed by them, sboold be ex- 
commumcated Thu met with much opposition, but 
in spite of that Gregory sucoeaded, as be was sup- 
ported by the most ancient and most undoubted 
canons After Gregory’s decease the church continued 
m the same course 

The rule of celibacy has been more strictly ob- 
served in the Catholic Church since the Reformation 
than it was before Hence few such public scandals 
have occurred an in former tunes, and transgression 
has been followed bv immediate punishment Yot, 
in Hucli a vast nuinbtr of clergy, violations of the 
vow of chastitv fioin time to time are not want- 
ing Such traiiHgreBsioiiH are to be expected, par- 
ticularly at a tmii when so many ( irciiinsLancos 
tend to increas. the influence of luxury , yet the far 
greater number of the (’atholic clergy resjiect tlie 
rule of celibacy at the jirtHent day Ailiong the 
reasons sometimes urged against reijuiring o«»libacy 
in tlie clergv, is the Roarcity of men willing to de- 
vote themselves to a profesRion vvhieh reijuires such 
strict self-denial Thn, however, is alleged to be 
not true in jtoiiit of fact, stiitistics both in the 
Ihiiled Kingdom and on tlif (’ontimnt are said to 
show a marked increase in the iiiiinher of candidates 
for the priesthood at the present tune 

( 'KLL, a small chamlx r , the dwelling of a hermit; 
a lesser or subordinate religious house dependent upon 
a greater, by which it was erected, and under whose 
gov( inment it reinaim d Tin' apartments or piivate 
dormitorieB of monks and miiiB are also called crlh. 

Cel! IB alHo a tcim apphed to the e le in eiitary portions 
of anmialB and plants The hbroa, tubes, Slo , oom- 
moiily observ ed lu animal and vegetable tissues are not 
ultimate forms, but are themselves built up of smaller 
and mostly microscopic parts, which, though variously 
modihed in different cases, mav all be reduced to a 
general type, that of the celL The typical cell is a glo- 
bular bociy, having a membranous envelope, inclosing 
riuid or gelatinous matter, in which rests a smaller oeU 
called the nudtut, and inside of which again there Is 
a granular body called the nurUolug The bodies of 
many of the lower animals and plants consist of an 
aggregate of such cells, or even of a single cell, living 
by and for itself PUnt cells, in their simplest fonn, 
differ little in appearance from those of animals ; but 
ID their contents, and esfiecially in their ulthnate 
destination, there is much differenoe 'i'he plant-osU 
retains the character of a cell, but the animal-cell, 
when develo[^»ed into tissues, often loses the character 
of a cell entirely The contents of the fofiner are 
such as chlorophyl (the green colouring matter of 
plants), fixed oils, as palm, linseed, and ^ers; toI' • 
tile oils, gums, resins, Ac. , but the moot ini|raTtaDt 
of all IS starch, which forms so large a portion of the 
food of the human race. Among the oootenti ol the 
latter are the subsUnces known as protein Jodies, 
A.Hfidinf» and earthy salts; h»matine, or the red colour- 
mg matter of the blood , fat, milk, sugar, &c. The 
wall of vegetable cells is composed of two laren, an 
inner, called the 'primordial utricle,* ae be^ first 
formed, a thin and delicate membrane of albnminoas 
constitution ; and sn outer proiectinff layer, which Is 
thick, strong, and cffiiefly ewmposed of cellulose, a 
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iitaroh'like nbstance, containing no nitrogen. The i 
animal cell, cm the other hand, has no cellulose wall, I 
but only an albnminouB membrane surrounding its ' 
contents. Fungi, lichens, and algae are composed 
of simple cells, which are globul^ in the lowest 
forms, and elongated in the higher, and flowering 
plants, with all their complicated structure of spiral 
vessels, tubes, fibres, &c , are simply composed of more j 
or leas modified cells A very common method of | 
increase in vegetable cells is by division into two, I 
each portion getting half the original nucleus, and I 
becoming a perfect cell by itself Animal cells grow ' 
mostly bv development of new cells in the interior of 
the old, the nucleus dividing into a number of parts ' 
corresponding to the number of the new cells This 
is the process by which the ovum — which is merely 
a nucleated cell — grows into the perfect animal, with , 
its different tissues The hair, teeth, nails, and bones 
are all composed of metamor[)hoBed cells The nu- ' 
cleated cell performs very important functions in the , 
animal and vegetable economy Glandular secretion 
is carried on by nucleated cells, which incorporate the 
proper elements, and by their rupture discharge their 
contents into the gleindular ducts The absorption 
of the chyle is effected in the same way — Cell is abo 
applied to various small cavities, such as the air-cells 
m the lungs 

CELL A See Temple 

CELL AM ARK, Antonio Guidtce, Prince or, 
born at Naples in 1657, was educated at the court of 
Charles TI of Spain, and took a prominent part on 
the Spanish side in the war of Succession In 17o7 
he was taken prisoner by the Imperialists, and de- 
tained five years in Milan On o])taining his libertv 
he returned to Spam, commenced a diplomatic career, 
and m 1716 w'as appointed ambassador extraordinary 
at the French court Here, having entered into 
Alberoni’s scheme, he became head of a conspirac \ 
for 8upi)lanting the regent, Philip of Orleans, and 
appointing Philip Y regent of Spain and France 
The plot was discovered, and Cellamare was marched 
off under a guard to the Sfianish frontiers He w'as 
afterwards made captain-general of Old Castile, and 
held the office at his death at Sevilk, m 1733 A 
romance of A'^atout, entitled the Conspiracy of Cella- 
mare, gives an account of the conspiracy with toler- 
able accuracy 

CELLARDYKE, a fishing \illage on the se 
coast of Fife, betw'een Anstruther- Easter and Kil- 
renn^. It forms an eastern extension of the former, 
but IB united as a royal burgh to the latter The 
fishermen use the new Union Harbour in Anstruther 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in or connected 
with the fishing industry, the village contains three 
fishing-gear factories and also oil-skin works The 
population in 1891 was 1662 

CELLARIUS, Christoph, one of the most learned 
philologists of the seventeenth century, was bom in 
1638. After he had studied at several German uni- 
versities, he taught moral philosophy and the oriental 
languages at Weiasenfela In 1673 he was made 
rector of the school at Weimar, and afterwards of 
the seminaries at Zeitz and Merseburg, and finally 
professor of eloquence and history at Halle, where 
he dieri m 1707 He published a great number of 
ancient authors, with learned annotations and very 
accurate indexes, as, for instance, the letters of 
Cicero and of Pliny, Cornelius Nepos, Curtius, Eu- 
tropiuB, Setus Rufus, Velleius Paterculus, the twelve 
ancient panegyrists, Minuoius Felix, Silins Italicus, 
&;o. His own compositions relate to ancient history 
and geography, Roman antiquities, and the Latin 
language. 

CELLE, a town in Prussia, in the province of Han- 
over. iMiddrostei of LUneburg, and 23 miles n.b of 


the town of Hanover It stands in the midst of a 
sandy plain, at the confluence of the Fuse with the 
AUer, and on a railway communicating with Hanover 
and Hamburg It is well built, contains a royal 
palace, with a fine chapel and a garden, in which a 
monument has been erected to Matilda, the sister of 
George III , the unhappy Queen of Denmark, who 
died here It has also a well-known penitentiary 
On account of the Higher Court of Appeal which 
has existed there since 1711, Celle is sometimes 
called the Hanoverian Wetzlar The w'oods around 
Celle are remarkable for the number of nightingales 
that assemble there m summer The manufactures 
con'iist chiefly of linen, flannel, hats, and tobacco 
and the trade with Bremen and other places is ex 
tensive The British stwereigns are descended from 
one of the Dukes of (^elle l^op (189.')), 19,438 
CELIjIXI, Benvenuto, a 8culi)tor, engraver, and 
goldsmith, distinguished particularly by his works in 
gold and silver, which have become very rare, and 
are sold at present at immense prices He was born 
at Florence in 15')0, and died there in 1571 or 1572 
Of a bold, honest, and open character, but vain and 
quarrelsome, and impatient of encroachment and de 
pendence he was often entangled in (juarrels which 
frequently cost his antagonists their lues He him 
self incurred great dangers wnis put into prison, and 
w'as saved onlv bv his boldness and the powerful pro- 
tectors whom his talents as an aitist procured him 
At the siege of Rome (if we believe his own account, 
given m his autobiography) he killed, wuth one can 
non shot, the Constalile of Bourbon, and with an 
other, the Prince of Orange He was afterwards 
imjirisoned on the charge of havmn^ stolen the jewels 
of the Papal crown, w'hich wer(^ intrusted to him 
during the siege, and w'aa released onlv bv the inte**- 
fereme of I'rain is I , whose ( ourt he visited Y^hile 
there he executed several works He afterwards re 
turned to Florence, and under the patronage of C’osmo 
made a Perseus with the head of Medusa in bronze, 
w'bidi 18 still an ornament of the market-place , also 
a statue of Christ, in the chapel of the Pitti palace, 
besides many excellent dies for coins and medals 
His works may be divided into two classes The 
first, for which he is most celebrated, comprises his 
smaller productions in metal, the embfissed decora- 
tmiiB of shields, cups, salvers, ornamented sword and 
dagger hilts, clasps, medals, and coins, in which he 
showed great skill in composition, and excellence in 
the details of execution The second includes bis 
larger works as a sculptor, such as the bronze grouf) 
of Perseus, wnth the head of Medusa, mentioned 
above, a colossal Mars for a fountain at Fontaine- 
bleau , a marble CUinst in the Escurial Palace , a 
hfe-size statue of Jupiter in silver, a bron/e bust 
of Bindo Altoviti, (fee His life, wntt^i by himself, 
IS a yiroduction of the utmost energy, directness, and 
nicv animation The vanity and self-satisfaction 
displayed throughout the work are excessive and 
highly amusing It not only contains very full in 
formation respecting his life and professional pursuits, 

; his amours and hatreds, his passions and delights, his 
I love of art, his extravagances, his self-applause and 
1 self-assertion, and describes all ranks of persons with 
j whom he was connected during his strange career, 

! but furnishes a very lively and doubtless a tolerably 
I accurate picture of the state of society during the 
sixteenth century. This work has been translated 
in a masterly manner by Goethe into German There 
IB also an English translation by Dr Nugent (1771), 
revised by Thomas Roscoe (1822) ; but this has been 
supersede by that of J A.SymondB(1887) Amonghis 
other writings the most important are Trattatl, 
nno intomo alle Otto Pnnoipali Arti dell’ Oreficeria 
I’altro in Materia dell’ Arte della Sooltura (best edi 
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tion 1731^ Hifl Opere were published at Florence 
,n 1843 His style u free, strong, and original, and 
the Academy della Crusca often quotes him as a 

classic - . w 

CELLULAR, the common name of an animal tis- 
f»ne which is better called reticular, areolar, or connec- 
ti\e Any person may gam a general notion of this 
fliihstance by observing it m joints of veal, when it is 
inflated by the butchers It consists of an assemblage 
of hbres and lannncr of animal matter connected with 
-each otlier so as to form innumerable small cavities, 
from winch its name of teJhilm is derived It f>er- 
1 adcs every part of the animal structure It joins 
toi^ether the minute hbrils of uiuscle, tendon, or 
nerve, and surrounds these when collected into large 
iasricuh or bundles It joins together the individual 
iiiuBcles, and is collecterl in their intervals It sur- 
riamds each vcisel and nerve in the bod\, often con- 
nec ting these parts tog^ether bv a hrin kin<l of capsule, 
and, in a looser form, joining them to the ueighbour- 
mg inuHcles, (Sec In consequence of its partial solu- 
tion bv the united agencies of heat and moisture, the 
muscular fibres sejjarate from each other, and from 
the other structures of the body This efTect is seen 
in meat which is subjected to long boiling or stewing 
for the table, oi indeed in a joint w'hich is merely 
o\er-lioiled It foiTDH a vonnection and passage be- 
tvveen all jtarts of the hod\, how'evei remote m situa- 
tion or dissimilar in structure , for the cavities of this 
anhstance everywhere cnniiiiunK ate, as we luav col- 

t from fa( ta of the most (oinrnon and familiar 
X currence In emphysema, vv'here air escapt^s from 
the lungs wounded by a bioKeii rib into the cellidar 
Huhstame, it sjinads rajudlv fioin the chest into the 
most rem()t(-‘ parts of the body, and baa even lieen 
known to gam admission into the eye ball A simi- 
hu difluBion of this fluid may Ik.- eflected by artihcial 
inflation 

' 'FiLLULOID, an artificial substance extensivelv 
used as a substitute for ivorv, bone, hard rubber, 
c<iral, (S.C , having a close resemblance to these sub- 
stances 111 hardness, elasticity, and finish It is com- 
posed of cellulose or vegetalile fibnne reduced by 
a- ids to gun-cotton To this, camjihor is added, with 
the required colouring matter, ami the mixture after 
being coudeiiseil m c vhnders, is then moulded bv heat 
and pressure into various useful and ornamental 
articles 

t’ELLULOSE ((’gHioO. or a multiple) is the 
constituent of wood-cells, and in this wav forms the 
greater part of wood It is accompanied in the vvcnid 
by a variety of substances, colouring matter, resin, 

, so that pure cellulose is hardly met with in 
nature, and is somewhat difhcult to jirepare arti6- 
cially It exists, however, verv pure m dressed 
cotton or Imen, and in paper It is a white insoluble 
tasteless substance, not readily acted on by weak 
chemical reagents Treatment with strong sulphuric 
acid converts it first into a body like dextrin, and by 
-prolonged digestion into grape sugar , but if the acid 
lie previously mixed with about half its bulk of 
water, and then the celluloee, for example a piece of 
paper, be dipped m it for a brief penod, and after- 
wards well washed, it is found to have become tough 
and translucent, and to have been converted Into 
what IB called parchment paper Very strong nitne 
acid conv erts cellulose into gun-cotton. Cellulose has 
the same percentage composition as starch, but differs 
from it entirely in its properties 

CELSIUS, the name of a Swedish family, several 
cnembers of which attained celebrity in science and 
iiierature, MxGifDa Celsius was bom in the old 
4>rovmoe of Helsingland in 1 621, and became profemor 
of mathematics in the Univemty of Ups^ Ha 
f>nbli8bed two works on the antiquities of bis native 


I province and was the discoverer of the Helsing mnea 
I Besides mathematics and archseologyv ^ cuftiTated 
1 poetry with some success, and was w skilled in 
practical mechanics that be himself made all the 
' scientific instruments he required in his astronomical 
observations, <fec. He died in 1679 His son Nils 
' Celsius, bom 1658, died 1724, also filled the mathe- 
matical chair in T^psal University Olaf Celsius, 
another son of Magnus, was born in 1670. He early 
became famous as an earnest student of the oriental 
languages and of botany He was successively ap- 
(lointed to the chairs of Greek, oriental languages, 
and theology, and filled the office of provost of the 
cathedral at Upsal He devoted a gf>od deal of at- 
tention to the study of ninologv, and was among the 
first to recogni/e tlit, genius of Lmnoous whom ho 
liberally patronized In 1745-47 he published his 
voluminous work Hieroliotanicon, a description of all 
the plants mentioned in the Ibble He died in 1756 
Avueiis Ckisius, rou of Nils Celsius, and the moat 
diRtinguislied of the family, was born ‘27th Nov , 1701 
After being ajipointed professor of astronomy at the 
rniversit\ of Upsal he travelled in Cennany, Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, and in 1736 he took part 
in the famous expedition w'hich was undertaken by 
Mauj'ertuis, Clairaut, ( 'timus, and others, for the 
jmrpose of Hseasunng a dogroe of the meridian in 
Lapland I'or his services in this ex|>eilJfion he 
received a pension from the I'rench king He h ]^#st 
known at the jirest'iit da\ as the constructor Jif the 
Centigrade the tiuonietei (See Cbi airs bCALt-) He 
died 1714 OiAF I’lLHiiH the you'gor, son of the 
orientalist and naturalist, and cousin of the preceding, 
was lM)rn in 1716) He l)ecaine Bishop of Tjund, and 
devoted himself to historv and poetrs Ills principal 
historical works are an KecloHiastual History of the 
Kingdom of Sw'eden , History of (lustavus I , His 
torv of Erik XIV , lie died 1791 

CELSIILS SCALE, another name f»)r the t'oiiti- 
grad thcrmometriL scale The name is from that 
of the inventor, \ riders Celsuis, w'ho about 1741 at- 
tempted the precise gi adnation of theniiometers. He 
took the melting-point of ice os 0 , and the Uiillng 
point of wat^^r, under standard atmospheric pressure, 
as lOO See alsf) 'I'm llMoMEPhlL 

('ELSUS, an Epnurean philospher of the second 
century, who is usually said to have been the author 
of a work against the (‘hnhtians, w'hich is now lost, 
hut 18 mostly preserved in the extracts contained in 
the more celebrated w’ork Contia CfUmn^ in which 
it was answered by ( )rigen In tins refutation Origen 
hail adopted the plan of going through tlie treatise 
of (’elsuH in regular seijueuce, taking one passage 
after another in the order in which he found them 
in the b<H>k He has not adhered to this rule with 
absolute fidelity, but bis deviations from it are few, 
and as he generally quotes the exact words, a large 
portion of the treatise has thus come down to us 
'i'be work, however, contains many views that are 
not Epicurean t>ut Platonic, from which it has been 
inferred by some that (‘elsiis the Epicurean and 
( Vlsus the Platonist were clitferent riersons. Celtus 
labours especially to throw ndicule on Ube great 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, be his 
knowledge of Christianity is very unsatisfaotory. As 
to bis personal history nothing whatever is known, 
Origeu himself being very much m the dark as to who 
(.'elsus was and v.hen he lived. 

C.'ELSUS, Aurelius (or perhaps Aulus) CoiinB- 
Lius, a celebrated Latin writw on medicine who lived, 
probably, under the reigns of Auflpistnaaad Tlbsrioa 
He has l^n called the Roman Hippofrata^ bsoaow 
he imitated the Greek physician, sad Introduced tbs 
Hippocratic system into Romsi He also wrote oa 
rhetoric, the art of war, and agricultars. He is 
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however, beet known as a medical writer Hia style 
is elegant, and though concise, is very perspicuous. 
His work on medicine is an inexhaustible source 
from which other authors have drawn materials 
Many editions of hia eight books l)e Medicina have 
appeared; the first at Florence, 1478, fol There is 
an English translation by Dr Grieve (1756), and 
an edition, Latin and English, by Alex. Lee (1831) 
The edition by V^drfencs (Pans, 1876) contains a 
French translation 

OELT^E See Celts (the people) 

CELTIBEKT, or Ckltiheuians, the ancient in- 
habitants of Celtiheria, a country intersected by the 
Iberus (Ebro), in the N E part of Hpain. The\ 
formed the nioht numerous tribe in Sp.ain, and origi- 
nated from Iberians mixed with Celts They were 
brave, and their attack w'as formidable even to the 
Romans After a long resistance to the Romans 
they were at last, in the Sertorian war, subjected to 
their sovereignty (about 70 B 0 ), and adopted then 
manners, language, dress, &c 

CELTS, or Kelts, the earliest Aryan settlers in 
Europe according to the common theory They 
appear to have been dinen westward by succeeding 
w'aves of Teutons, Slavonians, and others, but there 
are no means of fixing the periods at which any of 
these movements took place, Herodotus mentions 
them as mixing with the Ibeiians of Spam (Sec 
Celtiberi ) At the beginning of the histone period 
they W'eie the predominant race in Britain, Ireland 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, N Italy, Spam, and 
elsewhere The Romans generally called them (ialli, 
but also Celtse. They apptar to ha\e reached the 
zenith of their power in the second and third ctn- 
turies B c Some tribes of them, o\t'i running Gn tee, 
crossed over m 278 B c to Asia Mmoi, and subse- 
quently the name of Galatia was given to tht country 
where they settled, from their name in (in tic — 
'Oalatai (Keltoi being also used) They finalh w'ent 
down before the resistless power of Rome, and either 
became absorbed with the conquering races o: w'ere 
cooped up in the remotest parts of their former 
domains At an early date the Celts divided into 
two great branches, speaking different though allied 
languages One of these branches is the (iadln lie, 
Goidelic, or Gaelic, represented by the Highlanders 
of Scotland, the Celtic Irish, and the Manx t»f the 
Isle of Man , the other is the Brythonic or Cyiniie, 
represented by the Welsh, the Corni.sh, and the 
inhabitants of Brittany The Cornish dialect is 
now extinct The sun seems to havt been the pnnci 
pal object of woiship among the C’elts, and groves of 
oak and the remarkable circles of stone, commonly 
called ‘ Diuidical Circles their temples of worship 
All the old Celts seem to have possessed a kind of 
literary order called Bards The ancient Irish wrote 
in a rude alphabet called the Ogham , later tliey 
employed the Roman alphabet, or the Anglo-Saxon | 
form of it The chief ancient literature existing 
oonsiats of hymns, martyrologies, tales and legends, 
bioCTaphies, annals, and laws written from the ninth 
to the sixteenth centuries The Scottish Gaelic liter- 
ature, which 18 comparatively modern and unim- 
portant, includes a collection of manusenpts in thn 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, some of which date 
from the twelfth century ; the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, sixteenth century , a number of songs from 
the seventeenth century to the present day , and the 
so-called poems of Ossian (which see). The "Welsh 
literary remains date from the ninth century, and 
consist of glossaries, grammars, annals, geneadogies, 
histories, poems, prose tales, &c The old Breton 
literature includes tw^o miracle-plays, a dictionary, 
two cartularies, a prayer-book, &c. Celtic art is 
known to us chiefly in the many oroamnDted articles 


in bronze and other metals which have been pre- 
served, and in several splendidly illuminated manu- 
scripts of the gospels. The earlier specimens are 
characterized, among other things, by a predominance 
of elliptic curves and diverging spirals, and their 
style seems to have been of purely British origin and 
use The introduction of Christianity led to a great 
advance in the ornamentation of metal and other 
articles, but the chief relica of Christian Celtic art 
are the magnificent manuscripts above referred to 
Their dates range from the seventh to the ninth 
century, and the finest of them aie the Book of Kella 
('J’lmity College, Dublin) and the Lmdisfarne (TOfapels 
(lintish Museum) Sjiecimens of (Vltic metal and 
other ornamt-ntation are to be seen in our chief mu 
seuins See also Walfk, Ireland, S(’otl\nd, Gvei., 
Gaul, Ethnology, Philology, &c 

CEIjTS, the name given to ancient W'eapons or 
implements of stone or bronze leHernbling axes, ad/es, 
or chisels, and found o\ei neaily the whole surface ot 
the eaith The derivation of the w^oid is uncertain, 
and there seems to be no reason wliatevei to connect 
the word with the name of the Celtic people Stone 
Celts .ire jiopularlv believed in many countries to hi 
thunder-holts Hence in different parts of Gnat 
Biitaiii they are known as ‘ tliunder axes’, ‘thnndir- 
bolts (tc , and they are still, or have been known 
bv similar names m France, Geimany, Italv, Din- 
maik, Greece, Japan, Tfiirmah, and numerous other 
places. Even the learned did not refuse their coun- 
tenance to this vulgar eiror Connected with tins 
curiou.s belief as to the origin of these stones, then 
were various HujierstitioriB almost eiiually wiiii- 
spread, such as those regaiding their effin^ w against 
lightning and their nudicnial virtues Somewhat 
similar beliefs weie coiimitc'd with the e(|ually coin 
mon flint airow-heads (See Elf-akrowh ) Stoui 
Celts aie found in the form of hatchets, adzes, oi 
chisels Sonu aie only about ] inch in length, whilst 
others ajiproach 2 feet, but the most common length 
is from () to 8 inches, and the bieadth is usually about 
4 oi i of the length The mattnals of wlinh tlnv 
aie made are flint, chert, clay-slate, porphyrv, various 
Kinds of grcinstone and of metomoi[ihic rocks, and, 
in short, any very hard and durable stone Some 
are found merely chipped into sh.ijje, others havi 
the edg* ground and polished, although the otlici 
jtaits are merely chipped, and there are otliers 
whidi have the whole surface ground and jiolished 
’I'hese stone celts belong to the Stone Age of archie- 
ologists, the ludcr ela-.s being regarded as taking 
their origin in the earlier or Paheohthic period, the 
more peiiect in the later or Neolithic period , while 
the bronze celts belong to the much more recent 
Bronze Age Celts that are merely chipped apja ar 
to be more common in flint than in any other material 
Two good reasons are given for this fiist, that 
most other stones are more easy to grind than flint, 
and second, that it is more easy to give the proper 
foim to flint than to almost an\ other stone merelj. 
by chipping. 

There were tw'o chief methods by which stone 
celts were attached to their handles One was to insert 
the celt tightly in a hole made in the handle The other 
w’as to insert the handle in a hole in the celt. Celts 
which have such holes to admit the handle are called 
perforated celts, and many axe ai d hammer be-ads 
have been found of this form Sometimes instead of a 
hole being cut right through the handle for the ad- 
mission of the stone, there was merely a socket made 
in the wood in which the celt was firmly fastened b^ 
means of some kind of binding. Instead of wooden 
handles, stags' boms seem often to have bton used, and 
such are sometimes found with sockets at the end,, 
evidently intended for the reception cf small celts. 
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At various places remains have been discovered 
which indicate pretty clearly that at these spots the 
manufacture of celts was anciently earned on. Evi- 
dences of the existence of such manufactories are to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of the Pfahlbauten of 
Moosseedorf m Switzerland, at the confluence of the 
Leochel and the Don in Aberdeenshire, at Cisabury, 
near Worthing, at Grime’s Graves, near Brandon, at 
Spiennes, near Mons, m Belgium, and many otlier 
places At the last-mentioned place the manufac- 
ture was earned on on a veiy large scale, and the 
shafts and gallenes which were excavated m order to 
Qoine at the flint necessary for the manufacture are 
still to be seen Sometimes, however, the niiiimfac- 
ture w'as earned on at places w^here the flint or other 
material out of w Inch the celts w'ere made was not 
to he liad, such, for example, as the one mentioned 
la Alierdoenshiie, and this proves flint to have been 
among the earhest articles of commerce The lilocks 
(jf Hint w’ould be imjioited as the law material to 
tliorte iiiamifactones, iiiul then expoited again m the 
form of manufactured celts 'I'he remains found at 
these ancient inanufai'torit s lea\ e little doubt that the 
('JOCG88 of manufacture must ha\ e l>een much the Stuue 
AS that bv which gun-tlmts are still manufactured 
In the hrst place, a piece of flint of such a size as 
can ])e convenuntU held in the hand is broken off a 
large block of the matenal, and its sides are made as 
plane and even .ts possible This piece is then held 
in the left hand, and a hammer is used to strike off, 
I'V sudden and sharp blows, successne flakes of the 
hint of the thickness lequirt^d The haimneis used 
hv tilt jiiiniitive celt manufacturers appear generallv 
to have bt eii of a diffeieiit material from that winch 
was used to make tlie cedt Expcniiients have showm 
that hy a little piaotice one is able' to strike off as 
gooil flakes with a pebble for a hammer as witii the 
‘Making’ or ‘English' hammer used h> modem manu- 
facturers The flakes liaviug thus been broken off 
the piece of flint, were then chijtped and ground 
(If)WTi to any form 'The external flakes, that is, 
those first struck off by the hammer, and the pieces 
of flint left after all the flakes had been stmek off, 
were thrown away as refuse , and such fragnients 
are found m abundance at the ancient manufactories 
which have been discovered 

Broiiy.e celts belong to a later period than stone 
ones, and are not so numerous Some stone celts, 
however, have been found along w'lth bronze celts m 
such a manner as to show' that stone celts w'ere still 
used when the method of working bronze had been 
discovered, a circumstance that need not be wondered 
at Bronze celts are not found so laige as the lar- 
gest stone celts, the largest bronze celt l>emg under 
1 foot , but the average size of a bronze celt is about 
the same as that of a stone, namely, about 6 inches 
In form they are more various than stone ones, as 
also in the mode of attachment, although the two 
chief modes of attachment are the same m bronze as 
in stone celts Examples of both stone and bronze 
celts are to be seen in the British Museum, the Anti- 
quarian Musouiii at Edmbu^h, the Museum of the 
Iloyal Irish Academy at Dublin, and elsewhere 
(On the subject of stone celts consult Ancient Stone 
Implements of Great Britain, by Sir John Evans, 
ER-S, &c. (London, 2nd ed., 1897), from which 
most of our information has been taken ) 
CEMENTATION, a chemicai process in which a 
metal is placed in connection with other substances, 
usually in layers (stratum sujserstratum), in close 
Teasels, and heated to a high temperature, in order 
that it may be separated ^m other metals mixed 
^th it, or ohanged in some other way. The sub- 
•tanoe with whi^ the metal or other body is sur- 
vooadad is called cement-powder. In cementing gold, I 


0 thin plates, and plaoed in 
cement oontsdning nitrate of 
alt, with solphate of iron and 
3 whole is then exposed to 
t of the alloying metala are 
)f the nitric acid hberated by 
9 from the salt. Iron is ce- 
K.)wder and other substances, 
ito steel (See Steel.) Glass 
ion with gypeum into Beau- 
jr is cemented with a powder 
1 , and thereby converted into 
.aincd from the sulphate of 

with iron is called cement- 
V of this process is, that the 
)lace Initween bodies in the 
)ver, 18 probably only in ap- 
Uon in certain cases is not 

>F STEEl^ See Steel. 
)8t.'UKOB used for producing 
'lit niatonols are vtiy numer- 
are ni<»stly soft or semi-fluid, 
r* of time The thinner the 
B firmer it will liold The 
tilt flanges of steam-engines 
iixtiire tomj)osed of Bul[>hiTY 
ther with a large cjuantitj ed 
iitty of glaziers is a niixtiiw 
led chalk Blaster of i^aiis, 
cd with water, or Aith rosin 
inlmg pieces of marble A 
ck-(luHt aud rosin or pitch is 
some otliei me( hanies to con- 
h they ai e w orkiiig ( 'ommon 
id and oil, is used to cement 
"e resinous HubstaiMes, such 
>r isinglass dissolved m proof- 
te of bttokhinders and pa[)er- 
ng flour Bice glue is maile 
in soft water to the cousist- 
Wafers are ma4le of flour, 
.e of eggs dried in thin layers 
it 1)\ a ('iicular instrument 
ed leiul, &c Sealing -wax is 

.ml rosin, and is commonly 
11 (kniiinou glue is most 
iitmg w(K»d and similar [lor- 
> not answer for surfaces not 
\ OH metals, glass, &c. The 

1 building arc composed of 
s procured by burning sub- 
sts m (ximbmation with oar- 
estone, iiiarbles, chalk, and 

tht carlKinic acid is driven 
ibtamed The 4 uicklime U 
wat* r, after which it swells 
, and assumes tlie form of a 
uwder Tins U a hydrate oi 
, three j>arts of lime to one of 
for mortar, it should be Im- 
ind, and used without 
lie acid anew from the atmo- * 
es to and unites the particles 
lus made increase in strength 
tfluite period. Freih naad, 
rp, is the beet. That t^ken 
6t for making mortar, as the 
deliquesce and weaken tha 
[ sand is always greater than 
n two to four pa>rts of sand 
the quality of the lime and 
It 

1 also Roman cstemis, harden 
water, and ooDsolidste {mmadiately on 
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being mixed. Common mortar dissolves or crumbles 
4iway, if laid under water before it has had time to 
harden; but certain rocks, which have an argillaceous 
as well as a ailiciouB character, communicate to lime 
■or mortar the property of haixlening m a very few 
minutes, both in and out of water The ancient 
Romans, in making their water cements, employed a 
peculiar earth, obtained at tlie town of Puteoli This 
they called puliis Puteolaiius It la the same that is I 
now called Puzzolana It is evidently of \olcamc 
origin The Dutch, m tbeir great aquatic structures, ' 
have mostly employed a substance denominated tar ras, 
terras, or trass, found near Andemach, in the vicmity 
of the Rhine It is said to be a kind of decomposed 
basalt, but resembles Puzzolana It is very durable 
in water, but inferior to the other kinds in the open 
air Some limestones, calcined and mixed with 
sand and water, also afford water cements, usually 
in consequence of containing some argillactous earth 
Portland Cement (which see) is made by mixing 
chalk and clay, in certsnn proportions, with water, 
then drying and burning the mixture in kilns, and 
grinding to pow’der It is the strongest cement in 
use, but it sets slowly Some cements, known as 
maltha or mastic, of great liardneas and permanency, 
have been obtained from mixtures into which animal 
and vegetable substances enter, such as oil, milk, 
mucilage, &c. They are not much used. 

• CEMETERY See Puryino- places 

CENCI, Beatrice, called the beautiful parrtcidc, 
was the cause of the extermination of the noble family I 
of Cenci Muratori, in hia Annals (\ ol x part 1,136), , 
relates the story as follows — Francesco Ceiiti, a noble | 
and wealthy Roman, after his second marriage, be- 
haved towards the children of his first marriage in 
the most shocking manner, procured the assassination 
of two of his sons, on tlieir letum from Spam, by 
banditti, and, what is still more hornd, seduced and 
debauched his youngest daughter Beatrice, a maiden 
of singular beauty She discovered this shoolang crime 
to her relatives, and even sought to obtain protection 
from Pope Clement VIII It appears, huw'over, that 
this was not granted for, W'hen the guilty father con- 
tinued his fonriei tieatment with aggravated wicked- 
ness, she joined wuth her brother (fiaooino, and hmed 
two assassins, wdio put the monster to death aja he 


height is stated to be 11,766 feet above the level of 
the sea It is famous for the winding road oon- 
structed by Napoleon I. which leads over it from 
France to Italy. {See Alps — Roads over.) On the 
mountain is a plain and a lake, with a hospice for tra- 
vellers The lake contains trouts of 16 lbs weight 
The plain is surrounded by higher peaks covered with 
snow Mount Cenis has attracted a considerable 
amount of attention throughout Europe on account 
of the immense railway tunnel which takes its name 
from it, and w’hich after nearly fourteen years’ labour 
was brought to completion m 1871 The idea of con- 
Htmctmg such a tunnel in order to facilitate the in- 
tercourse between France and Italy w as one which 
early suggested itself to railway engineers So early 
as 1832 Giusepiie Medail laid before King Charles 
Albert a project of this nature which differs little 
from that which has been earned out, but it was 
not till 18.^7 that the jiarliament of Turin voted 
a sum of monev for the pur])Ose In the same year 
the gigantn undertaking was begun Although the 
tunnel is named from Mount Cenis, it does not aetii- 
allv pass through it, but through the Col de Frejun 
alxtut 15 miles to the r w , w^here it w'os found pos 
Slide to construct the tunnel at a low'er level The 
Mount Cenis pass is 2062 5 metres (670.5 fi*et) aliove 
the level of the sea, w'hereas the elevation of the en- 
trance to the tunnel on the side of Savov ih only 
1159 metres (3S(i] feet), and that on the side of Pied 
mont 1294 6 meties (4246 feet) The total length of 
the tunnel is 12,849 metres (42,145 feet, or nearlv 8 
Engbsh miles) l^’or the sake of the drainage the 
bottom of the tunnel has a culminating jioint about 
the middle, and falls southw’ards towbids Bixdoii- 
j luche a ilejith of 39 metres (128 feet), and north- 
I wards tow’ards Moilane a depth of 144 3 metres (473 
' feet) The breadth of the tunnel at the base is about 
1 25 feet at the widest part about 26 feet, its height 
I at tlie Modane end is 24 feet 7 inches, at the other 
I end about a foot higher 1’he determination of the 
i exact direction and height of tlie tunnel occupied a 
I full year, and the woik of piercing the tunnel was 
earned out wdth so much precision that the borer* 
j w’ho had begun from lioth ends at once met ex- 
I actly The tunnel is laid out for two Imes of rail- 
way The roof and w'alls are lined wuth masonry 


slept The guiltv parties w^ere discovered, confessed to the thickness ot 2 feet 7 mches, and where the 
the murder on the rack, and wore condemned by the ground is not verv finn it is under arched While 
pope to be tom to pieces by lu^rses In vain did the the ojjeration of piercmg the tunnel was going on a 
learned Farinaceus (celebrated foi his QuABstiones) channel about 3 feet 3 inches m depth and nearly 
exert himself to obtain a mitigation of their punish- 4 feet brood served to convey away the water, and 
ment by a lively representation of the depravity of to contain the tubes intended to supply the labourers 
the deceased. Sept 9, 1698 Accoidmg to other ac- with air and gas Before the beginnmg of the under- 
<x>unts, Beatrice and her relatives appear to have had taking the geologists Beaumont and Sismonda made 
little or no share in the murder of the old Cenci, but a report concerning the nature and thickness of the 
a tissue of villany and baseness gamed belief to the strata that would have to be bored through, and the 
false testimony of two banditti against the Cenci calculations made m this report have l>een verified in 
family So much w certain, that, Sept 11, 1599, a remarkable manner The bonng was at first car- 
Beatrioe Cenci and her stepmother were executed ned on by hand labcmr, and one-eighth of the total 
with a sort of guillotine called mannaui Giacomo length of the tunnel waa timshed m this way, but 
was killed with a club, the younger brother was the rest was constructed by machines specially de- 
pardoned on account of his youth; but the estates of vised for the purpose by Grandis, Grattoni, and Som- 
the family, to which belonged the Villa Borghese, meiller The double difficulty of conveying power 
since so famed for its treasures of art, were conhs- 3 or 4 miles mto the mountain and of ventilating so 
cated, and in 1606 presented by the reigning pope, long an underground passage was overcome by the 
Paul V., of the house of Borghese, to his family In use of atmospheric air compressed to a sixth of its 
the Barberini Palace at Rome, travellers are shown bulk as the motive jiower to work the boring mS' 
an excellent painting, said to be by Guido lleni, as chines, and afterwards to supply the workmen with air 
the portrait of the unfortunate parricide, but this boring machine had eighteen borers, by which 

is DOW controverted, and recent investigations tend holes of about 8 feet in depth were wrought in the 
to show that the popular version of the whole story rock. For the blastmg of every yard of the tamel 
is far from the true one Shelley has made the 97 borings on an average bod u) be made, and above 
Cenci the subject of a drama 100 lbs. of gnnpowder were employed. The total 

CENIS, Mount, a mountain belonging to the rvnA rrf tKo famiMt i tn which was 

Graian Alps, between Savoy and Piedmont. Its borne partly by the French and Italic govemassncr 
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and partly by the Northern Railway Company of 
Italy. The first mine of the tunnel on the Italian 
8idb waa exploded by Victor Emmanuel at the end 
of August, 1857; on Christmas day, 1870, the work- 
men met in the middle of the tunnel, and on the 
17th of Sept ,1871, the tunnel was officially opened 
CENUBITE. See Anchorite and Monastery 

CENOTAPH, a monument erected in honour of 
a deceased person, but not containing his body, as is 
implied from the derivation (Gr kenos, empty, and 
txijthos, a tomb) They vv'ere often erected by the 
nncieiits, who believed that, W’hen the body was not 
buried, the soul could not be admitted into the 
abodes of the blessed 

CENSER, a vessel in which incense is burned 
Censers were employed by the Jewish priests for 
jiresenting incense to the Eord in the sanctuary 
Censers or thuiildes are used in some modern 
churelies, especially m the Roman Catholic Church 
at mass, vespers, and on other occasions They are 
Mispended by chains, by which they are swung 
about 111 the hand to spread the incense m all 
directions 

CENHORS, two magistiates of ancient Rome, 
who kept a register of the uumbei of the people 
and of their jiroperty, and regulated the finances 
At thi same tune they v\at(.be(l over the morals 
Ilf the citucns, and could stamp with degradation 
thost of evil life or vile (oriduct They were chosen 
ter the first time iii R ( 443, and for the last time 
111 L i’ ‘JLI, weie appoirittd once eveiy live yeais, but 
their 1,1 rm of office was limited to eighteen m<»riths 
L'ENhORSHlP OE BOOKS 8ee Books (Ckn- 

hORSHir 01 ) 

CENSUS, the aacertaiiiiiig of the population of a 
( 0 untr\, town, or otliei distiict, together with any 
iiiforriiation concerning the population that may be 
reijuned for aduiiiiistiati vc or other purjioses I'lie 
eeiJBus, strictly so called, is an essentially modern 
institution, but w'e read of censuses being taken in 
larly times in China, .fapari, Egypt, and among the 
Hebrews Solon instituted a census in ancient 
Athens in order to ascertain the amount of ])rof>erty 
btluiiging to each Athenian citizen, and on the basis 
of the returns so obtained, the population w'as 
classified in four groups, paving dillerent rates of 
taxes, and enjoying different pnvdeges. Under the 
Romans, from whom we derive the word, the census 
was a register of Roman citizens and their property 
It was established by Servius Tullius, the fifth of 
the kings, and as a result the whole people were 
divided into six pioperty classes, and 193 (or 194) 
ctnturicE The people voted in the Comilia Cen- 
tunata according to their centuries, and the original 
arrangement was such as to put the main power in 
the hands of the wealthy (See Century, Comitia ) 
In later times the taking of the census formed a part 
of the duties of the officials called censors (which 
see) The Roman census was taken every hve years 
as a rule During the Middle \ge8 some attempts 
were made to collect statistical information, but the 
census, as a modern institution, may be said to date 
from the early part of the eighteenth century 
Sweden, which had introduced a regular registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths in 1686, was 
the first modern country to take a census of its 
population. This was done in 1749 At present 
u census of the Swedish population is taken every 
ten years, namely, in the closing year of each decade. 

The first census of Great Britain was taken m 
1801, and its results settled once for all many con- 
troversies which had long raged over the numbers 
of the population The information required from 
the schedules comprised (1) the number of inhabi- 
tsnts in each parish, distinguishing males from 


females, (2) the number of inhabited houses, and 
of families inhabiting them; (3) the number of un- 
inhabited houses ; (4) a classification of the popu- 
lation according to occupation, and (5) the number 
of persons serving in the regular army and tlie 
militia. The inquiry under tlie fourth head proved 
a failure, and consequently in 1811 only the occu- 
pation of the liead of a family was asked for An 
age column apjieared iii the census jiaper of 1821 
fot the first time The form of inquiry concerning 
occujutions was altered in the schedules of 1831. 
'Die institution in 1836 of a uniform system of oom- 
piilsoiy registiatiDii ot births, deatlis, and inamagea 
in England, and the consei[ueut creation of a regular 
staff of olhciiils trained in statistical w'ork, has 
pioved of great benefit in securing accuracy and 
uniformity in the censuh letuins In 1841 the age 
of every pethon was ascei tamed for the first time, as 
well as the occupation of every person, distinguishiug 
sex, and whether above or undei twenty years of 
age 'The liiluinn regarding }»laee of birth also first 
ajipearcd in 1841 In 1851 it was icsolvi d to ex- 
hibit not ineiely tin. htati^tics, as before, of paiishes, 
and more coiiq)lctely of parliamentary and mum 
cipal boiougbs, but also of such other large towns 
m England and otland as iqqicurod sufhciently 
imjioitant for sejiarate mention, and of all tbs 
ecclesiastical distiicts In addition also to t)i^ 
inquiry concerning the age and birthplace of the 
l>opiilation, It was detei mined to ascertain the 
various relatK)iishq)h, the conjugal iondiLior'» and the 
number of blind, di af, and dumb But the most 
novel feature m this ceiibus was the attempt to sup- 
ply the statistics of the ecclesiastical and educational 
condition of tlic ccnintry It stated thf amount of 
church accommodation at the coininund of each re- 
ligious denomination, and a return wuim procured of 
those 111 attendance at the several churches on Sun 
day, 30th March 'I'lic most notable fact revealed 
by this census was the reiiiiirkable decieuse in the 
pc*pulatioii c'f Ireland, chietly owing to the dis 
astrous famine of 1815 -47, and the vast amount of 
emigration juoduced by it In 1861 it was proposed 
to ascertain the number belonging to each religious 
denomination m England and Wales, but the pro- 
posal had to bo abandoned owing to the opjxisitton 
of the Dissenters 'i’ln Gaelic -Hiicaking population 
of Scotland was ascei tamed for tin hrst time m 
1881, and the Welsh speaking pojnilation of Wales 
in 1891 The accuracy of the SeoLtish census has 
been greatly increased by the ehtablishment of a 
(icnnaiient registration system in 1855 The first 
census of Ireland, taken m IHll, was a failure, and 
the second, taken m 1821, was not very reliable, 
I’hat of 1831 was subsequently corrected in accord 
auee with flesh data, and those of 1841 and 1851, 
taken chicHy by the constabulary force, were 
extremely accurate, and of the utmost statistical 
value Iffie objtctions which have hitherto pre- 
vented a religious census from being taken in Great 
Britain do not apply to Ireland, and coiiBequently 
definite denominational returns are availablw-.'^for 
that country I'he first attempt at a census of the , 
whole British Empire was made in 1871, and in 
spite of the immense difficulty of the task it Was 
effected with a very great degree of succeM. Tim 
census of 1901 was taken simultaneously in the 
three kingdoms and the islxuids in the British iteas 
for midnight on March 31 st. The scbedoles ooq- 
tamed detailed directions regarding the filling up of 
the occupation column The number of enumeraton 
employed in the work in England and Wales alone 
was 38,200 The number of schedules ooUected in 
England and Wales, representing the number of 
families and separate occupie^ was 7,048,303. Hie 
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population of Scotland exceded that of Ireland for 
the first time in 1901. The final returns of the 
English census of 1901 are to be issued by counties 
or groups of counties, each county being complete 
in itself and accompanied by a map furnished by 
the Ordnance Survey In India and the British 
Colonies generally the census is taken decennially 
New Zealand takes it quinquennially 

In 1787 a decennial census was made a part of 
the constitution of the United States, and the fir^t 
was taken m 1790 The census of the States is 
more elaltoiate than that of any European country, 
chiefly because it offers the only constitutional 
means by which the federal government can obtain 
statistical information without encroaching on the 
rights of individual states Inter mediate censuses 
arc taken by some of the states of the union, and a 
provision in the act of 1879 encourages this form of 
state enterprise The first general census of Eianci* 
was taken in 1801, and since 1821 a census has been 
taken regularly every hve years The Prussian 
census dates from 1805 That of the German 
Empire is taken quinquennially In other countries 
it is taken with more or less regularity 

CEjS'I', Centime, &c, a name of a small coin in 
various countries, so called as being eijual to a 
hundredth part of some other com In France th> 

^ centime is the hundredth part of a franc and equal 
to about one-tenth of a penny In the Netherlands 
the cent is the hundredth part of a gulden, and has 
a value of about one fifth of a penny, in the United 
States and in Canada the hundredth part of a dollar, 
and equal to a halfpenny Similar coins are the 
centavo of Chili (value about nine-twentieths of a 
penny), and the ceniesimo of various countrus 
Cents and coiiesjxmding coma are written as deci- 
mals of the unit of value 

CENT, a name given under the old Germanic 
constitution to a small portion of teiritory Each 
province or district was subdivided into so many 
cents, and was placed under the special jurisdiction 
of an overseer or ccntenarius. The name corresponds 
with hvndicd as in English territorial division 

CENTAUKEA, a genus of composite plants, con- 
taining many species, both annual and perennial 
The knapweed {C nigra) is a perennial plant, w'lth 
a branched, hard, and angular stem, from one to two 
feet high, and hard, blackish-browii flower heads, 
covered with dry, fringed scales, and having deep 
crimson florets in their centre It is common on 
roadsides and in old pastures in Britain, and often 
proves a troublesome weed C ecabwsa, greater 
knapweed, is also a common British roadside weed 
Another species, C cyanus, is the common com-flovver 
or blue-bottle, which with annuals like Sweet Sultan 
{C. moschata) and C Americana, and perennials like 
C montana and C candidissima, is often cultivated 
in gardens 

CENl'AURS, in Greek mythology, a fabulous 
race of people in Thessaly, on Mount Pelion Ac- 
cording to the fable they were the children of Cen- 
taurus, a son of Apollo, and the mares of Magnesia, 
or of Ixion and the cloud. (See IxiON.) They are 
said to have been half horse and half man, and the 
fable is explained in this manner The Centaurs 
first practised the art of mounting and managing 
horses In the time of the Thessalian king Ixion a 
herd of wild bulls on Mount Pelion committed great 
devastations in the adjacent country Ixion offered 
a great reward to whoever should destroy them, in 
consequenoe of which the Centaurs trained horses to 
them on their backs, and slew the bulla. My- 
thology relates the combats of the Centaurs with 
Hercules, Theseus, and Pinthous. The latter, at 
the head of the Lapithee, another Thessalian nation. 


their hereditary enemies, entirely defeated the Cen- 
taura, killed many, and drove them from Pelion 
The Centaurs Nessus, Chiron, and others are 
famous m ancient fable. See CmnoN, Dejanira 
Heiicules ’ 

CENTAURY, the name of two plants used m 
medicine — common centaury {Erythrcea centaurium), 
indigenous in Euiope, growing abundantly every- 
where, and American centaury [Sabbat la angular ik), 
extensively distributed throughout the United States! 
Both are annual plants, and esteemed as tonics and 
febrifuges Cldoia perfohata is sometimes called 
the Yellow Centaury; and the name centaury ig 
occasionally applied to the genus Centaurea 
CENTERING. See Bridge 
CENTIARE, a French measure, the hundredth 
part of an are (which see), equivalent to about 1 19 
square yard ; thus, also, according to the French 
decimal system of measures and weights, we have 
centigramme, centilitre, centimetre, the hundredth part 
of a qramme, litre, metre See Decimal Svstem 
CEN'JTGRADE See Thermometer 
CEN^JTME See Cent 

CENTII’EDE, an animal belonging to the group 
Chilopod.a of the order Mynapoda 'J'liev are dis- 
tinguished by having antenna: of fourteen joints and 
ujivvaidn, a mouth composed of two mandibles, a 
quadrihd lip, two palpi, or small feet, united at their 
base, and a second lip, formed by a second pair of 
dilated feet, joined at their origin, and terminated liy 
a strong hook, having an o])ening beneath its jioint, 
through which a poisonous fluid is throw’ll out The 
liody 1 " long, dejiressed, and inenibianous, each ring 
being coveied by a coriaceous or cartir-giiious plate, 
and having one pair of feet, the last usually p<untH 
backwards, and is elongated in form of a tail These 
animals aie mostly nocturnal and carnivoious, and 
generally endeavour to escape from the light They 
conceal themselves under the decayed baik of tiees, 
the decayed timbers of buildings, among stones, luni 
ber, and rubbish, whence they sally forth at night in 
search of prey Centipedes are well known over a 
great j)art of the W'orld, and several species occur iii 
Britain, such as Lithobius forficatus and L varit- 
gatiia These have a length of about an inch, the 
former being of a shining reddish-brown colour, with 
yellowish legs, tlie latter more brightly coloured, 
with banded legs. Their food consists of insects, 
worms, &C'., which arc easily killed by the poison of 
their bite Ocopliilus lujtgicoims and G. subterraneus 
are comm»m British species of a different type, hav 
mg the body very long and slender, and consisting of 
an enormous number of segments bearing a corre- 
spondingly great number of legs — fifty-five pairs in 
the case of G longicomis This species, like various 
others, is luminous in the dark It is to the genus 
Scolopcndra that the large and formidable centipedes 
of the tropics belong, some reaching a length of about 
a foot, or even more. Such large centipedes are 
familiar both in the East and the West Indies. Scolo- 
piendra cingulata of S Europe has a length of three 
and a half inches Centipedes are one of the greatest 
pests to be encounteied in the West India Islands, 
and throughout the hot parts of the American 
continent. The materials of which the houses are 
constructed, and the rapid decay to which timber is 
subject in such climates, afford tliese noxious creatures 
excellent hiding-places, and they multiply with great 
rapidity. The utmost vigilance, even in the most 
cleanly houses, is necessary to prevent these creatures 
from finding their way into the beds, which they 
often do notwithstanding all the care that is taken 
to prevent them. They always attempt to escape 
when a light is brought into the room. They ran 
with considerable swiftness, but are quite ready to 
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fitancl on the defensive, and bite with severity. The 
bite 18 exceedingly painful at the moment, and is 
followed by a high degree of local inflammation, and 
a certain degree of fever. Where the animal is large, 
and the bite severe, life is seriously endangered, and 
not unfrequently lost, especially if the sufferer be of 
delicate and irritable habit of body. The immediate 
application of a cupping-glass or any convenient 
Bubstitute over the wound removes the pain and 
danger at once Spirits of hartshorn (volatile alkali, 
liMUor ainmonue) applied to the part, and doses of 
the same administered internally (30 or 40 drops) 
twice, thrice, or oftener in a day, will also lessen 
the pain and avert dangerous consequences The 
mode of treatment first mentioned is the quickest 
and most certain A popular remedy in all places 
where the centipede is common is the application to 
tlie wound of brandy or rum in which a centipede has 
been for some time preserved These truly noxious 
creatures, 6 inches and more in length, are apt to 
lie tioublesome inmates of most of the houses in 
tiopical regions Yet persons become so accustomed 
to their presence, and regardless of danger from then 
bite, that no particular means are taken to lessen 
their numbers or to banish them effectually The 
M\ 1 lapoda, to which tliesc animals belong, is now 
separated from the Insects, with wdiich it was formerly 
united (See Myriapoda ) When first hatched they 
ba\e but six feet, or at least fewer than they after- 
wards acquire The additional feet, as well as the 
rings to which they are attached, become developed 
a? they ad\ ance m age, at the successive moultmgs 
whuh take jOace from time to time 

CENTLIVKE, Susanna, a dramatic writer, was 
lK)m m Ireland about 1667 When very young she 
ui/imcd a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox Becommg 
a widow' wuthin a year she took for a second husband 
ill officer of the army of the name of Carrol, w'ho 
was killed m a duel the second year of their wedlock 
Tins event in her smgular career reduced her to 
ooiHideralife distress, and led her to attempt dramatic 
couqxiHitmiL Her first jiroduction w'as a tragedy 
entitled the Perjured Husband, which was performed 
ID 17(*0 This was foUow'ed by several comedies, 
chiefly translations from the French, which exhibited 
the vuacity that distinguishes her hterary character, 
and Diet with some temporary success She also tried 
the stage as an actress on the provmcial boards, and 
by that means attracted the attention of her third 
and last husband, Mr Centhvre, whom she married in 
1706 She still continued writing for the stage, and 
produced several more comedies Some of these remain 
stock pieces, of which numl>er are the Busy Body, the 

onder, and a Bold Stroke for a Wife They are 
diverting from the variety of incident and th^iveb- 
Dtss of the characters, but want the accompaniments 
of adequate language and forcible delineation They 
partook of the license of the age Mrs Centlivre 
enjoyed the friendship of Steele, Farquhar, Rowe, 
and other wits of the day Having, however, offended 
Rope, she obtained a place m the Dunciad, but is 
introduced by no means characteristically She died 
in 1723 

('ENTNER, a Glerman weight, which may be 
regarded os the equivalent of 5ie British cwt It 
formerly varied in the different Grerman states, but 
since the introduction of the metric system of weights 
and measures into the German Empire on the 1st of 
dan. 1872, the value of the centner has been fixed 
at 50 kfiograms, or 100 German lbs , = 110 lbs avoir. 

CENTO (Latin), originally a cloak made of patches; 
hence, as Lessing observes, the drees of Harlequin is 
^Ued in Apnlehis mitni centucuUu The term has 
been transferred to such poems as have been formed 
cl verses taken from other poems. It was a par- 


ticular art to combine paMsges of different aathon 
on different subjects in this manner so as to form 
a regular whole. Thus thwe were in early times 
Vir^an centos (centones Virfftliani), in whi^ most 
of the verses were taken from Virgil; for instance, 
the epithalamium of Ausomus, and oeutoe from the 
verses of Homer (Homerocentonu). 

CENTO, a town, Italy, 13 milea N. Bologna, on the 
E bank of the canal of Cento, and near the river Reno 
It 18 surrounded by a rampart and ditch, and con- 
tains ^e^ eral churches, convents, and a cathedral The 
celebrated painter, G F Barbien, commonly called 
Gueremo, w£is bom here about 1590 Pop 6000. 

CENTRAL AMERICA is the narrow tortuous 
strip of laud w hich unites the cuntinentB of North 
and South America, extending from about lat. 7" to 
IS'' N , but as different lunits are assigned to it by 
various authorities, these cannot be said to be exactly 
determined Tlie lumta most generally assigned to 
it include the five nipubbean states of Guatimala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
(w'hich see), w'lth BntLsh Honduras and the Mosquito 
G’oast It thus has Mexico on the N w , Columbia or 
New' Granada on the h e , and the Pacific Ocean and 
Caribbean Sea on either side Its entire length may 
he about bOO miles, with a breadth varying fit)m be- 
tween 20 and 80 to 350 miles The area is estimated 
at about 200,000 square miles, the pop at 3,200,0o0 
It 18 traverseil throughout its whole length by a ' 

of mountains wluch connects the Andes of South 
America with the mountain ranges of Mexico and 
the Rooky Mountains of the United States This 
chain is divided into three giMups the Costa Rica 
group, the Honduras and Nicaragua group, and the 
group of (luatunala The C osta Rica group tra- 
verses the Isthmus of I*anama Some parts of this 
range, towards the h , attam an elevation of 9000 
feet, and the volcano of Irosu nsc-s to 11,478 feet; 
but there are others said to be of still greater height 
The more general elexations, however, are from 3000 
to .5000 feet The Honduras and Nicaragua ^froup 
IS sejiarated from the former by the Lake of Nicara- 
gua and the nver San Juan On the n side of the 
lake the border of the plateau forming its w. limit 
rises suddenly to a height of 8200 feet The Ouati- 
mala group is remarkable fur containing, with excep- 
tion of the island of Java, the greatest number oi 
active volcanoes known to exist witliin similar limits 
on the surface of the glolie The highest in Central 
America is Agua, which is said to attain an elevation 
of 15,000 feet The volcano of Agua has obtained 
its uame from its omitting Uirrents of water and 
stones mstead of fire The mountains of Central 
America do not generally attain an elevation equal to 
those of the two adjomiiig cuntmeuts, with exception 
of the volcanoes The coast landH are generally nar- 
row, and m some places the mountams and high landa 
come close down to the water’s edge IRe rivers of 
this territory are Bmall, and have necessarily, from 
the narrowness of the Land, short courses, the longest 
not exceeding from 200 to 300 miles, while maiw of 
them are not mure than 50 Of the latter are vose 
that fall into the I^sicific, of the former those that , 
jom the Atlantic, both havmg their souroes in the 
mountainous regions of the country, the one flowing 
N £., the other b w The largest river is the Usuina- 
smta, which falls into the Gidf of Campeachy. 
are about thirty other riven worth noting, many of 
which are navigable for several miles into the inte- 
rior. The principal lake is that of Nicaragua^ whSeh 
is upwards of 100 miles in length, and about 60 
in breadth. The other oonsiaerable lakes are those 
of Maaagna or Leon, Golfo Doloe, Golfste, Peten, 
Atitlan, Amatitbui, Gnija, and Coratepeqne. 

The climate is exceedingly varioas owing to the 
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inequality of the surface. The low grounds on the 
coast of the Caribbean Sea are exposed to violent 
tropical heats, and are generally unhealthy; but on 
the table-lands any temperature, according to alti- 
tude, may be obtained all the year round, with a 
saJubrioufi climate The dry season lasts from about 
October to May, the rest of the year is called the 
wet season, although the ram falls during the night 
only, the davs being fair and cloudless, and the air 
pure and refreshing The vegetable productions are 
as various as the climate On the higher parts of 
the table-land the grains, fruits, and vegetables of 
Europe are raised. The lower and w’armer districts 
produce in great abundance Indian-corn, sugar-cane, 
bananM, and all sorts of tropical fiuits, with swett- 
potatoes, indigo, cacao, cochineal, tobacco, and cotton 
The forests, which are vei} extensive, produce ma- 
hogany, pimento, sarsaparilla, vanilla, rubber, and the 
balsam commonly called Peruvian balsam, togeth' i 
with various (ither drugs, gums, and valuable woocU, 
including logwood, mahogan\ , and lignum- vitie The 
forests contain about a hundred different kinds of 
trees, which grow most luxuriantly m the moist, hot, 
and unhealthy regions Various creepers and paia 
sitio plants, and among them beautiful oichids, adorn 
the forests The zoology of Central America ditfeis 
little from that of other paits of trojiical Amerna 
Among the mammals are the puma, jaguar, and vaii- 
ous other carnivores, monkeys, sloths, tapirs, arma- 
dillos, peccaries, &c Amongst the birds, the most 
remarkable are humming-birds, parrots, toucans, the 
resplendent trogoii, whose feathers are of a bright 
emerald green and scarlet, the gicat macaw, and 
several others of the most splendid plumage Ser- 
pents are numerous, some of them dangerous, espe- 
cially on the thickly -wooded coast of the Pacific 
Alligators infest some of the streams and lakes, and 
often attack domestic animals The rivers, lakes, 
and seaa abound with fish Of the geologv little is 
known with accuracy. Granite , gneiss, and mica-slate 
form the substrata of the countr} , but the abundance 
of Igneous rocks bears witness to stiong volcanic 
action, both in ancient and in modern times Gold, 
silver, iron, lead, and niercui\ are found, but none 
are worked to any great extent Jasper and marble 
are worked in Ilonduras , and sulphur is collected 
near the volcano of Quezaltenango There arc also 
many salt springs , and salt is procured in large 
quantities on the shores of the J’acihc. 

The population consists of three main classes — 
whites, mestizoes, or the offspring of whites and 
Indians; and pure-blooded Indians or aboriginal 
natives. The piopoitions of this population have 
been estimated at one-twelftli whites, four twelfths 
mixed races, and seven-twelfths Indians Morality 
is at a low ebb among all classes, especially the 
whites; while ignorance, vice, and superstition pre- 
vail to an extent unsurpassed in any other part of 
the world Tlio Roman Catholic religion is professi'd 
by all The chief occupation of the people is agri- 
culture , manufactures proper do not exist The 
chief export is coffee, others include cocoa, fiuits, 
hides, indigo, sugar. The imports are mostly manu- 
factured goods Trade is much hampered by the 
iibseuce of good roads, railways, or navigable rivers. 
The idea of constructing a ship canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ooeans, and thereby avoiding 
the circuitous navigation round Cape Horn, is so 
obvious that one need not wonder that it has been 
entertained for upwards of three centuriea Nothing 
was really done, however, till the PanamiL Canal was 
undertaken. More recently another scheme has been 
begun — the Nicaragua Canal — in which advantage 
will be taken of the nver San Juan and the Lake of 
Nicaragua. 


The east coast of Central America was visited by 
Columbus in his fourth voyage in 1602, At this 
time the dominant race in the country was the 
Quiches, who had made remarkable advances m 
civilization, had built large cities, and possessed 
written chronicles narrating their past history for a 
considerable period Ruins of these cities may still 
be seen, but tliere are other riiinh of cities which are 
believed to have been the work of an earlier race 
The Quiches appear to have come from Mexico to 
Central Ameiica At the time of the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, Utatlan was the principal seat or 
capital of the Quiches They were subdued bv Pedro 
de Alvarado, ai ting undei a eoinmission from Cortez 
Ht set out from Mexico on this expedition in 162o 
with an ainiy of 300 Spaniaids, and with a large 
bod\ of auxiliaiy Indians fiom Mexico, Cliolula, and 
Tlasiala Many desperate and sanguinary battles 
W’ere fought In. fore the invaders could break the 
spirit of the Quiches and effect the subjugation of 
the country S(une of these took place near the 
liver Zaimd.i, which tlius aequiied, in the viiinity of 
the fields of carnag' , the name of Xifjun/tl, or River 
nf Bloud After the death of their king, '^IVi uni 
Ihnam, wlio fell in battle at the liead of hi-^ subjects, 
the t,>UKh<‘B find recmirse to a stiatageiii as bold as it 
WMs graml in conception Then chief eity, Utatlan. 
abounded in palaces and other sumptuous edifices, 
being haully suipasscd in splendour 1»\ Mexico and 
Cuzco It was encomjiassed li\ a lofty wall, and 
W'as capable of being entered onlv at tw'o points, on 
one side by a causeway, and on the other by a flight 
of steps \Vithni, the buildings stoetd high and cum- 
})aet In the hojie of exterminatinf^ their enemies 
the Quiches invited the Spaniards into their capital, 
pretending a willingness to submit Aftei their 
entraiiec the Quiches set hie to the city, and if the 
Indians of anotlu i tribe hid not been false to then 
country men and betiayed the secret, Alvarado and 
his follow'ers would have jienshed Having escaped 
this danger, the tSpauiurds pursued their victorious 
course until all opposition was crushed In 1624 thev 
laid the foundations of the citv e)f tiuatimala Aftei 
the subjugation of the Quiches, the lemaming tnlies 
w’cre subdued with comparative facility, and the 
dominion «)f the conqueiois was permanently estab- 
lished The goverumeiit of this country, as consti 
tilted by Spam, was subject to the Mexican, but tlie 
dejiendence was fai from being close It w'os de 
nominated the Kim/dun of G uatimala^ and governed 
by a captain general Its inhabitants remained true 
to Spam till 1821, when they declared their inde 
pendeiice, and although for a time a large part of 
the country was joined to Mexico under the rule of 
Iturbide, yet, on his downfall, they recuired to their 
original juirpose of forming a sejiarate republic A 
constituent congress was convoked, which on Ist J uly , 
18*23, published a decree declaring the five states 
already mentioned a republic under the title of the 
United States of Central America. Civil dissensions 
were not long in making themselves felt, however,^ 
and in *1839 the union betw'een the five states was 
formally dissolved Guatimala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and San Salvador again formed a union in 1842, but 
this lasted only till 1845. Since that time several 
attempts (one in 1898) have been made to unite the 
five states, but without permanent success. 

Central America contains antiquities of a very 
interesting nature, which indicate that the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country had even attained a very 
respectable proficiency in the knowledge of the art# 
of life. Ruins of large cities exist in various places, 
with remains of temples, altars, and ornamental 
stones, statues of deities, and other works hf sculp- 
ture. See Am£Bioan AimquiTiEB. 
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CENTRAL FORCES. When a body is acted on 
by a force always directed to a fixed wint, the force 
ta called a ctntral force, and the fixed point is called 
the centre of force The force is said to be attractive 
or repulsive according ae its action on the body tends 
towards or from the centre. The motion of a body 
under the action of a central force is one of the moat 
important problems of theoretical dynamics, because 
the planetary motions take plhce under the action of 
forces of this kind, and the laws of motion under 
central fores'^ determine the relative motions of plan- 
etary systems Thus, although the moon is mfluenced 
by the attraction of the sun, and by the attractions 
of other planets besides the earth, still an important 
approximation to the relative motion of the moon 
with respect to the earth may bo got by supposing 
the moon to move under the action of a force varying 
inversely as the a(|uare of the distance, and directed 
towards the earth’s centre, supposed fixed The 
perturbations of the planets, and the effect of the 
attraction of the sun on the moon, as also the fact 
that the earth is not fixed, but movmg round the 
B\m, are subaeiiuently taken mto account in consider- 
ing the motion of the moon relatively to the sun con- 
Hidered a.s a fixed point 

Newtun mveatigated the motion of bodies under 
the action of central forces We shall here only 
mention some of the laws of motion for an aitradite 
force, which is the most important case A body 
starting from rest uinler the action of an attractive 
reutrai force will of course be drawn m to the centre 
of force with a gradually mcreasing velocity, but a 
bod\ projected m a direction wluch does not pass 
through the centre of force will not be drawn in to 
the centre of force, but will describe a curve round 
it A liody acted on l)y a central force describes a 
curve round the centre such that the radius vector — 
that is, the straight line which joins the body with 
the centre of force — traces out equal areas m equal 
times If the force be attractive, and if it vanes 
mversely as the square of the distance of the body 
from tbe centre of force, the curve that the body 
dc'Bcnbes will be a hyperlxila, a parabola, or an ellipse, 
of which the centre of force occuiues a focus 1'he 
latter is the case of jdaiietary motion (See Kepi er’b 
Laws, Gravitation, &c ) A body moving under the 
luHuence of a force directly projmrtional to the dis- 
tance desenbes an ellipse, at the centre of which is 
placed the centre of force 

CENTKAL JTtOVINCES, an extensive British 
territory in India, presidency of Bengal, occupying a 
position about the middle of the peninsula The 
area of the tract, so called, is somewhat smaller than 
that of the United Kingdom These provinces be- 
came a separate administration in 1861, and are under 
the authority of a chief commissioner Their total 
area is computed to be 113, <>42 square miles, of which 
84,208 sejuare miles are British territory, and 28,834 
the territory of native protected states, hfteen in 
number The extreme length of the province from ' 

to w. IS 600 miles, and the extreme breadth from 
N, to s 600 miles By the census of February, 
1891, the population, excluding the native states, 
was returned at 10,761,630 persons, or 127 to the 
*quare mile. The cultivated area is small, little mure 
than one-fourth of the British territory being turned 
to account, and more than one-half of the remainder 
being uncidtivable The province is traversed by 
3000 miles of made roads and 500 miles of rail- 
For administrative purposes the province is 
divided into four cominissionerships, Jabalpur (Jub- 
uulpore), Nagpur, Narbada (Nerbudda), and Chhat- 
(Cbutteesgurb), and these contain nineteen 
disincta, Averaging 4430 miles in extent Narbada' 
is admirably adapted for the cultivation of tbe 
Vou llL 


sugar-cane, of cotton, and of wheat, and it oontalus 
coal and iron. 7'he provinoe ^ Nagpur has exten 
sive cotton fields extending '^along the Wardha 
(Wurda), which forms its south-westeni bo^dary, 
and it contains the celebrated cotton market Hin- 
ganghat, the valley of the Wainganga, further east, 
grows maize, wheat, and rice ; and still further east 
the plateau of Chhattisgarh, although not as yet very 
extensively cultivated promises to become the gran- 
ary of the (’entral Provinces The chief imports are 
salt, sugar, English piece goods, cattle, coooa-nuts, 
and spices , the chief exports cotton, country cloth, 
gram, oil seeds, silk coco<ius, ghi and oil, lao and 
hides Education, especially female education, is 
still 111 a very backward state The piincipal towns 
are Nagpur, Jahaljmr, Sagar, ('hand a, and iVlaudla. 
The annual revenue of the Central Provinces amounts 
to fully £1,000,000 

CENTRE OF GRAVITTT, a term often misap 
plied, where the term centre of inertia ought to be 
used Centre of grai'ity is, projierly speaking, the 
point of a ngid liody through which the resultant 
of the weights of the various particles of the body 
passes Only a limited number of bodies, however, 
possees such a point, and these are called centrobaric 
bodies In the case of small liodies the force of gravity 
of such a mass as the earth acts in lines approximately 
parallel, and ecjual masses are eiiually inHiienced jiiy 
it Hence, considenug the forces of gravity on smiJn 
equal masses of such a liody as though they formed 
a system of equal ]>arallel forces, a jKJint, the centre 
of these parallel forces, may be found which couicides 
with the centre of inertia for the body, and this is 
often, though WTongly, called the centre of gravity 
iStill farther, a central point found as above for a 
system of b<xhes not rigidly connected is very often 
called the centre of gravity of the system. This, 
however, is absolutely wrong, for no centrobaric Ixxly 
can consist of jiarts isolated from one another, eacn 
111 space external to all 

CENTRE OF INERTIA, or Centre of Mam 
The centre of inertia of a system of equal material 
points, that is, {xiints of eqtuil mass (whether oon 
nected with one another or not), is the point wboM . 
distance from any ]>lane whatever is eijual to their 
average distance from that plane In o^er actually 
to determine the jKunt for any system, it is only 
necessary to hnd ita distance from three planes at 
right angles to each other, accorihng to the ordinary 
system of co-ordinate geometry (which see), for it u 
readily jiroved that any system of material particles 
can have but one centre of inertia. ITie definition 
above may lie applied to any system whatever of equal 
or uneipial masses m the following way — If at ooy 
point there be a mass equal to three, it ia considered 
as three eijual maases, each e<{ual to unity placed at 
that (Munt Another point, at which a niaas five is 
pla<^d, is reckoned as five masses, each equal to 
unity, placed at the same distance from the pWie of 
reckoning Hence we have the following rule for 
finding the distance of the centre of ineitia of any 
number of masses from any given plane Mnitply 
the distance of any p<unt from the plane of referenoe ’ 
by the mass placed at that jximt, odd the prodvoU 
thus got, and divide by the sum of tbe mosaea. Thja 
rule IS easily shown to be equivalent to tbe fdtlowiQg, 
which IB very important, and at the same time v4ty 
different in form from that just riven- — Lei time be 
any numlier of maesea orrauf^ hi any way, and Vntj^ , 
be re<juired to find the centre of inertia of them. JiMt 
the first two masaea by a straight line, and out tbla 
Ihie inveraely as the mnwsea, that is to aay, in propor- 
tion to tbe masaea, and ao that tbe larger mooi Rtall 
have tbe smaller segment of tiie line neorast to it 
Jom tbe pednt thus foond third mass, sad 
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oat thb new line inrenely m the aom of the first ' 
and second mseees the third. The newly-found 
point 4a joined fourth mass, and the line is 

out inversely as the sum of the first three maeses to 
the fodtoi; and so on till all the masses are used up. 
llie last ?lound point is the centre of inertia of the 
system. 

The explanations above have assumed that the 
masses dei^t with are commensurable. When that 
is not the case, or when it is required to find the 
oentre of inertia of a continuous b^y — for example, 
of a triangular or semicircular plate — approximations 
true to any degree of accuracy required may be 
obtamed by dividing the body or botlies in question 
into excessively small parts, and applying the rules 
given above. This is done every day m the drawing- 
offices of practical engineers and ^ip-builders In 
many cases also the methods of infinitesimals are 
employed, and results exactly true are obtained by 
means of the integral calculus Some of the results 
obtamed by these and by ordinary geometrical pro- 
cessus are given below 

An important use of the centre of inertia is that 
in all cases in which a body has a centre of gravity, 
that is, a point about which the forces of gravity on 
its pa^ balance, that point is identical with the 

* centre of inertia; and in cases when there is not a 
real centre of gravity, still the forces of gravity on 
the various parts of the body or system approxi- 
mately balance about the centre of inertia of the 
body or system. This has led to the inconvenient 
confusion of using the terms centre of mertia and 
oentre of gravity synonymously 

I'he following are the positions of the centres of m- 
ertia of some of the most important sohd figures — 

1. Of a matei'ial itraiyht line of uniform den$vty 
the centre of inertia is at its middle pomt This is 
the same as the case of a uniform straight rod or 
cylinder of circular or elliptic section termmated by 
parallel planes The centre of mertia is here at the 
middle point of the axis and the centre of mertia of 
a unifoi'm straight circular tube, which may be con- 
sideted as a cyhnder out of which a co-axial cylinder 
^of smaller radius has been cut, is also at the middle 

* point of the axis of the tube 

2 'I’he centre of mertia of a circular or elliptic 
plate 18 at the oentre of the circle or ellipse 

8 Of a sphere or spheroid, at centre of the figure. 

4 Of a thin parallelogram or parallelopiped, at the 
point of intersection of the dieq^onals 

6 Of a triangular plcUe, at the point where the 
three lines drawn each from an angle to the middle 
point of the opposite side cut each other. Thus it 
lies on one of these lines two-thirds of its length 
from the angular point. 

6 Of a semicin ular pkUe, in the line drawn per- 
pendicular to the base from the middle pomt of it, 
and at a distance from that point found by dividing 
t>vo- thirds of the diameter by the number 3 14169, 
which is the ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
the diameter. 

7 Of a semielbipse, the same as a semicircle of 
samo height 

8 Of a parabola out off by any chord' let a tan- 
gent to the parabola parallel to the chord be drawn, 
and let a line be drawn parallel to the axis through 
the point where the tangent touches the curve, the 
centre of inertia is situated on this chord three-^ths 
df its length from the tangent point. Thus in the 
case of a parabola standing on a chord at right angles 
to the axis, the height of the oentre of inertia will 
be two-fifths of the height of the curve. 

9 Of a sector of a ctrcle, at a distance from the 
oentre found by multiplying two-thirds of the radius 
bj the chord and diviohv by the arc. 


10. Of the surface of a henUepkerCt the middls 
point of its height 

11. Of a SMtd hemisphere, three-eighths of iu 
height 

12. Of a pyramid or cone - let the apex of the pyr- 
amid or cone be joined with the centre of inertia of 
the area of the base; the oentre of inertia of the 
solid is on this line one-fourth of its length from the 
base 

The following will give some indications as to the im- 
portance of considenng the centre of inertia of bodies 
and systems m theoretical mechanics. When a body ib 
suspended from a point it behaves sensibly as if its 
whole weight were concentrated at its centre of inertia, 
as has been mentioned above and under article Okntrs 
OF Gravity Hence we may consider the body m 
acted on by two forces, the weight of the body acting 
vertically downwards through this point, and the 
reaction of the pressure at the pomt of support 
When these act m one straight line there is equilib 
num, that is, the body remains at rest, provided the 
point of support is sufficiently strong to bear the 
■w'eight of the body. When that is not the case there 
will ensue, if there are no other forces acting on the 
body, such a motion as will bring the bedy into a 
position m which these two forces are in one vertical 
Ime, and, generally, m which the centre of mertia ie 
below the point of support Agam, when a body 
rests on a smooth horizontal plane simdar consider 
ations apply 'The questions regarding stable, un 
stable, and neutral equihbnum would enter here, 
but that we cannot examine them in this article The 
reader may consult Mechanics (sect Statics), Htdko- 
8 TATI 08 (sect Metacentre) f &c 

Tbe very important ‘properties of Pappus are 
also intimately connected with the centre of inertia, 
but these also must be dealt with under a separate 
head See Pappus (Properties op) 

CEN^TIE OF OSCILLATION The difference 
between a ‘simple pendulum,' a theoretical concep- 
tion, and a ‘ compound pendulum ’ is explained under 
Pendulum. The centre of oscillation of a pendulum 
is a point such, that if all the mass of the pendulum 
were concentrated at it, and if it were rigidly con 
nected with the centre of suspension of the pendn 
lum, the vibrations would be performed In the same 
time as before It is on the distance of the oentre 
of oscillation from the oentre of suspension, there- 
fore, that the time of vibration depends 

The position of the centre of oscillation may in 
some cases be determined by calculation. In prac- 
tical cases, however, it is determined by trial by 
means of the following remarkable property. The 
centres of oscillcUion and suspension are corwertible, 
and the time of osciUaXwn of the pendulum about each 
is the same Suppose a pendulum vibrating about 
an axis through a point A, aud let B be the oa&tre 
of oscillation * then, if it be caused to oscillate about 
B, A will be the centre of oscillation. This ptrinoiplc 
is employed practically in the following way in oases 
where it is desirable to know exactly the ‘length of 
the equivalent simple pendulum ; ’ for example, when 
the pendulum is used for determining the foros of 
gravity. The pendulum is furnished with two knife- 
edges, and with two weights attached to the pendn* 
lum rod; one of the weights is adjustable, end U 
moved up and down till the pendulum vibrates in 
equal times on each of the knife-edges. The dis ta a oe 
between the knife-edges is evidently tbs length of 
the equivalent simple pendulum. 

CENTRE OF PRESSURE OF UQUIDB. 
See Htdrobtatiob. 

CENTREVILLE, a village, United States, W 
ginia, Fairfax ooantv, 27 milw w. Washinfton, 

I tmArat cme ohoToh and a few stores, bat is i 
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for the eeriee of battles fonght in ita vicinity on the 
last days of August, 1862, in which the Federal 
army, under General Pope, suffered heavy loes and 
a severe repulse. Pop. 1721. 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE It is necessary, in 
order to make a body move uniformly in a circle, to 
apply to it at every point of its course a force directed 
towards the centre of the circle. The reaction of 
the body against this force is called centrifugal force. 
Thus, when a stone is attached to a string, and 
whirled round, it is the constant pull of the hand on 
the string that keeps the stone moving in the curve 
if the string were cut suddenly the stone would fly 
off at a tangent to the circle the pull of the stone 
on the string, which is the force felt by the hand, is 
the centrifugal force. The centrifugal force ascribed 
to bodies moving in curvilinear patlis is simply the 
inertia dehned in Newton’s first law of motion, 
which says that every body continues in a state of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line except 
in so far as it is compelled by external forces to 
chinge that state 

The measure of the force in absolute or kinetic 
units (winch see) is the mass of the body multiplied 
by the square of the \(donty, and dividtd by the 
radius of the (inh‘, and the number thus found is 


reduced to ordinary gravitation measure by dividing 
by 32, the number which expresses the force of 
giavity For exairqile, a stone m attached to a string 
3 feet long, and whaled round so that its velocity is 
12 leet per second, the mass of the stone being 2 
lb*- , let it be required to calculate the tension in 
the string. According to the rule given, centrifugal 


2 X (12)-' 

force = '^^^^ ^ =3; the tension of the string is 


equal to that produced by a weight of 8 lbs. 

The terra centrifugal force is employed in every 
case of a body describing a curve whether the curve 
be a circle or not, and whether the velocity be 
uniform or not. Whenever a body moves in any 
but a rectilinear path force must be applied, acting 
tow'ards the concave side of the path, and the body 
itself exerts an outward pressure which is called 
centrifugal force 

In such a case as this centrifugal force at any 
point IB measured by the rule just given for uniform 
circular motion, substituting for the uniform velocity 
above considered the velocity at the point, and for 
the radius of the circle the radius of curvature at the 


point in (|ue8tion See Circle of Curvature. 

CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE. See Supp. 

CENTRIPETAL FORCE, that force which 
draws a body towards a centre, and thereby acts as 
a counterpoise to centrifugal force in circular motion. 
Centripetal force is simply a name for a central 
force, that is a force tending to cause a moving 
body to proceed to a centre, when considered under 
a special aspect. See Centrifugal Force. 

CENl’URIES OF MAGDEBURG, the first 
ooiuprehensive work of the Protestants on the his- 
fc«>ry of the Christian Church, so called because it 
was divided mto centuries, each volume containing 
a hundred years, and was first written at Mavgde- 
burg Matthias Flacius formed the plan of it in 
1652, ID order to prove the agreement of the Lutheran 
d<*ctnne with that of the primitive Chnstians, and 
difference between the latter and that of the 
Human Catholics. 

CENTURION, in the ancient Roman army the 
coiutnander of a century, or body of 100 men. The 
rank of a centnrion oorresponded pretty much to 
^that of a captain in modem armiea Each legion 
centunona. See Ckwtdrt, Leoiov. 

CENTURY (Latin eenturta, from oerUum, a hun- 
• division of 100 men, sixty of which formed 


a legion. This kind of divisipn was very oommon 
with the Romans, and the waa used in ^general 
to denote a particular body,^wibotigh this might not 
contain exactly 100 men. Thus oentoi^ in the 
army were the companies into which Roman 
legions were divided, each being oommiiMed by a 
centurion. (See preceding article.) This name 
was also given to the divisions of the six classes of 
the people, introduced by Servius Tullius Accord- 
ing to Livy the first class contained eighty-two, to 
which were added the eighteen centuries of the 
knights, the three following classes had each twenty 
centuries, the fifth thirty-four, and the sixth only 
one century. There were thus 194 centuries in all. 
Dionvsins arranges the centuries somewhat differ- 
ently, giving a total of 193. The people voted in 
the comitia centunata by centuries See CENSUS. 

CEOS, an island, Greece See Zea. 

CEPHALONIA, or Kkphallenia, the largest of 
the Ionian Islands, lying w. of the entrance of the 
Gulf of Corinth, about 32 miles in length, and 12 in 
breadth, area 256 square miles; capital, Argostoli. 
With the adjacent island of Ithaca it forms a nomos 
or province of the kingdom of Greece; population 
in 1896, 83,363, of which over 28,000 belonged to 
Cephalonia. The surface is rugged and mountainonii 
rising in the pine-clad Amos or Black Moonls^cx 
to the height of 5380 feet, the coast-lins is-vib»y 
irregular, and deeply marked with indentations, the 
principal of which are the bays of f^amos, Zola, and 
Argostoli There is a scarcity of watei, there being 
no permanent streams The climate is warm and 
delightful, the landscape is adorned with flowers 
during the whole year. A great part of the soil is 
devoted to the production of currants, wine, olive- 
oil, citrc>ns, melons, pomegranates, Ac The currants 
are preferred to those of any other of the Grecian 
islands, and even to those of the Morea The chief 
exports are currants and oil; wine, cheese, Ac., are 
also exported The principal imports are grain, fish, 
textile goods, and timber The manufactures of the 
island are inconsiderable, consisting of some cottons, 
carpets of mixed wool and goats^-hair, with some „ 
potteries and distilleries of liqueurs The island is 
subject to frequent earthquakes One of the moat 
destructive was that of the year 1867 The greater 
part of the population are of the Greek Church ; the 
others belong to the Church of Home, and have a 
R<jman Catholic bishop and several convents of Fran- 
ciscans Cephalonia is called Same or Samos by 
Homer Its later name, first occurring in Herodotus, 
is said to be derived from Cephalos, a mythical hen> 
who conquered it from the early Taphian inhabi- 
tants, and even in Homer the people at the island 
are known as Ophallenes. Two hundred citizens of 
Pale fought in the battle of Platsea, but the rest of 
the island took no part in the Persian war. The 
island adhered to Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war. In 189 BC it came under the Roman do- 
niinioD, and so remained, apparently with ponslder- 
able autonomy, till after the division of the empire, 
when it became subject to the Byzantines. XB the 
twelfth century it was taken by the Normans, an>’i 
afterwards fell successively into the hands of the 
Venetians and Turks, and then again into tbs bands 
of the Venetians, who retained possession of It lintfl 
1797, when the French seized it. From 13ld h 
belonged to the Republic of the United IsolsB 
Islands, and In 1864 was united with tbs other 
islands to the Kingdom of Greece. In the time of 
Thucydides the isl^d had four cities : Same, Praui, 
Cranii, and Pale. Strabo onlr knew of two. At 
present Lixnri is the town of next importance to 
Argostoli, and stands on tbe same inlet. 

CEPHALOPODA (Or. kq^hmli, bead; p<m$, fbotb 



cnpGUlioex&A. 


[^moutUMlr*' I 

wliiob th« Animal 

e*tt M Mize its prey 

malakia or aoft-bodied 
nautiloa with 

lie 8d3^r«fli^blli|;!l^ aagmonlteB with their 

the eo^bodied c^tle-hshea, 
with m shidl (see Plate at art. Mollusoa). | 

The <W of BUdng the esaeutial differenoe 

betwe^ ^l|ji^<iim^alopodi a^ the ordinary gastero- 
peds k let the familiar garden slug, and suppose 
the ftahai^fi^nM or ‘foot’ on which the animal creeps, 
radneilbto A broad disc underneath the head, leaving 
poiftaa^l * long sac in which are lodged the internal 
ox^HU^Hver a^ the like. If this due had its edges 
oantlea over the back of the head just behind the 
till the halves of opposite sides met, we 
should have a collar surroundmg the neck, so that 
the mouth is at the bottom of the inclosed space If 
the edges of this collar were projected into finger- 
like processes, the cuttle-fish arms would appear 
On tlw dorsal surface, just behind the aitos, is a fun- 
nel, Ihe wider end of which enters a cavity closed m 
^ tiie sraneral integmneut, but open by a transverse 
m|||j«||TODiiid the funnel. In this ofaamlier the gills 
i|j|piS[ged; and the respiratory movements help pro- 
in the following manner The water enters 
the sac by the transverse sHt, and when the chamber 
is fuH the muscles contract to expel the water, it 
therefore enters the wide end of the funnel, and 
p r ees es its soft walls outwards, so that they are 
jsomned against the sides of the cavity, and ^the water , 
can escape only by the narrow end of this funnel 
This forcible expulsion of the water propels the ani- 
mal in the opposite direction The cuttle-fish usually 
swim horizontally, so that the funnel is on the upper 
surface, but they can reverse themselves and creep 
fljilong the ground by means of the arms. I'he Ce- 
phalopoda are divided into groups, the one including 
the "^laotilus of modem seas, the ammonite and 
Ortiiooeras of former periods ; the other indudiz^ the 
|[ living cattle-fishes or squids, ^nd the fossil belemnites, 
The iditutilus two pairs of gills in the bron- 
Mbial ohsdd^, the cuttle-fishes one, the former co^- 
sttiptingj^e order Tetrabranchiat^ the latter the 
CPphimcl^ia. In the former order the rtiella, whether 
the ammonites, or straight as in the 
*0|thocerBe,eQ|uuBt of a series of chambm, each wider 
Mln^lhat ydiich preceded it, so that there is a grad- 
xt9l tteady ^ resM in the diametm* of the Bbpll. 
p),£iaoh chambn is connected with that which follows 
W or ‘siphuncle,’ partly meipl^unous, partly 

that the v^hole^ series oomifiunioates «rith 
l^the^^^ite* mailt recently form^ ebssnber, in which 
the jtfhnal is lodged, t In the nautilus the shell 
is curved as is a disc of tape, so that (;he spiral 

a the ^t tdm of th^ riiell covers that 
ded: whareaa in the snail and whelk the 
faied, and each whorl only partly^cov^ 
sg. The Cephalopoda pc ss t SD aliighly 
nervous system, tne central o^gifiia of 
»d|Bd in a oartilag^ixms caae, winch gives 
miiacles of the etbul In the walls 
i-Sake^oaae the eyes and aoditoiy sacs are 
there is no real resemhlanoe to the skufl 
latad animal; It is aim|dy an analogous 
p'al giaotnr e whose size is increased by the muscular 
. Jmkaa of which it is the Starring-point, iust as the 
Imm cf ma mm als are enlarged in propen^on to the 




cf m a mm a l e are enlarged Ih proportion to the 
lift of the muscles they support. All the gas- 
id moUnsas possess a tongue udiioh is sot with 
ease sows of minute vary hard dentioles, ao 
Sni adpalify the to ahd fro movementof the 
mtpraf m aorfaMS against which it is ap- 
Ij^.^ addStlen tongne the Gephatopooa 


possess a pair of jaws wntmi m tmm a^talogp 
semhle JjH beak of a panut. Aa oanlvonns 
malsiA are, therefore, ^Avy effeCtlsiBiy aimed. 
But fS^ power is still fuMpr Incraaied by a am, 
visioii for c11nj||^ to their :#^«.The achia cf^b^ 
cuttle-fishes are^lovidcil with H taiurt , dzetdar rhue 
of cartilage inclosing a onp-like deppes^^ at^S 
bottom of which is a soft cushion. nHben 
this cup is applied evenly the animal ea&iiNfiths 
cushion so as to enlarge the cavity of the qitp, i^id 
thereby diminish the pressure of tne air; aaddun In- 
stantaneously let go its hold by allowmglhaoAiioa 
to fall. The ring which supports the phUon % the 
cup may be denticulated, and even a sharp hoo^fiay 
project, BO that the dry and the wet cuppinjK|q|||tha 
surgeon are represented in this group. 
many of the cuttle-fishes attain to very oonsid’ehiUe 
size, they are naturally objects of dread to the natf^ 
of those tropical islands near which they aboiiB atii 
certain seasons. See the article Kbaken for sITm'' 
count of some remarkably large specimens aefn^J^ 
ammal with eutus 6 feet in length is foz^da^e 
enough , and one even a third of that 0ke s^ht t 
well prove fatal to a man whose limbs k en-' 

tangle All the cuttle-fishes have eight! 
in a single circlet , but one group has am additi^^ 
two tentacles which arise within the outsd* ro<i^ Bja 
are distinguished from the rest by havmg the oftan 
curiously armed suckers restricted to a small spt^ 
near the extremity. Those which thus have teAjimbi'^ 
arethe'i>ec‘apo(ia, those which want th^ addition.^ ten- 
tacles are the Octopoda These namesid|||l|piali the 
two sections dnto which the DibranJ|H^^ di- 
vided The latter include the coiopmPBw^^; tbe 
former are a more numerous assembis^, among 
which the squids, calamaries, and sepia are familisfl 
The last gives its name to a pigment which, t^ug^ 
now prepared like Indiau-inlc from lampbul|||jj^. 
charcoal, was at first obtained from the iiikof 
fishes in the eastern seas This bag open^rfiBK 
duct m the gdbebunber, so that when the aninw 
is alarmed the same effort which expels the^watwlij 
from that chamber diffuses the black fluid tqbQM||B 
the water, and coverr the animal’a 
neath the skin, on the opposite 
from the funneil, there is a cavi^^^^|ram|k B 
lodged the shall, which is either a 
as in the ‘pen’ of the calamary, or a 
mass, as in the *bonSt^i sepia, or a mo^ cofnnamiMIH 
structure as ip the b^emnites, tba chaiiarteristwmsii^ 
of tftie secondary formations,, in which the 
nates in a chambered cone, with an extf 
The argonaut or paper sailor, the naut^ 
totle, has no shell, the delicate 
structure found m ^x>llectiou8 bs^^lPl^ 
secretion from the surface of the 
ties of two arms which are curved 
the hindtt end of the body. It is 
with the body, bat affords a space in wlds^ 
are lodged, for it is peculiar to the 
smaller males having 
of the argonaut holding up the ei 
sails is now exploded, though these 
used aa oars. Of the tetralmuiohiat^ 
one genus, the nautilus, survives, the 
havi^ become extinct in the, ter 
OTganlMtion of tbe n^tilus 
of the dibranohiaiss, the num ^ 
very moiak graat^ aonoimting^ 
bra&chia» more nnmenms. l%e 
ue in oloae oontaot in 
lurian genus, they alre m 
trivial oharaotera ol the auii 
importance In 
transvetee iid(|la an mo 









thM^ I frooft «l^ PMSgkn 
mamMiftm ham an 
operts|||ii^!i^|j6j(fce vMt^riiQirl, «i«i ^ dfilumoiil» 
IB ok lines whkb ixujKatte on 

thi^i^Pp|m|HMSntian of tbe trantfverse pairtitians 
OT oreaulitted, the vl^etiea of 
^ determining the age df the 
atTnMp^rapt^BMy Ooour. This character, together 
witpSpV eg^e keel or middle Cne of the whorls, is 
thejbem,dz the dlassiiicatioii of some of tlie seoon* 
In the Orthoceratites, which range 
froai tl^’ Silurian to the Carboniferous period, the 
siptUdS^ is bead^, that is to say, it presents a globu- 
lar tqqpMittion in the middle of each chamber. The 
Or^b^Mras is straight, the Cyrtocerae curved, the 
whorls not being in contact. 

CEPH AT/US, the son of Creusa , according to 
some the son of Deion, king of Phocis, and of Dio- 
mede. He was the husband of Procris, or Procene 
Sbortiy after his marriage EOs (Aurora) carried off 
tbe beautiful ^uth while he was hunting on Mount 
Hymettus. He refused the love of the goddess, who 
induced him to put the virtue of his wSfe to a trial 
which it could not withstand Procris, in return, 
tempted him likewise, and he yielded also. Learning 
theirmutual weakness, they became reconciled. But 
Pneris subsequently became jealous of her husband, 
ani^ eoQoealed herself in a w'ood to watch him He 
mistook her among the leaves for a wild animal, and 


kille^ with a javelm. 
CERACOHI, Giusepp 


ClSRACGHI, Giuseppe, an eminent statuary, bom 
on the kdand of Corsica July 4, 1761, or, according 
to others, about 1760 In 1798 he took part in 
establishing the republic at Rome, of which he was 
among the warmest partisans On the re-establisb- 
ment of the Papal authority he was obliged to leave 
Rome, and went to Pans, where he was tmaployed in 
making a bust of the First Consul Nevertheless, he 
joined the yoimg French artists whom he had known 
at Rome, and whose ardent lepublican opinions coin- 
cided i|ith his own, in a conspiracy against Bonaparte, 
in whom he saw only the oppressor of his country. 
On the 9th of November, 1800, he was arrested at 
the opera, with Arena, Damerville, and Topino Le- 
brun. Before the tribunal he answered only in 
monoeyllables to the questions put to him. Ho was 
sentenced to death, together with his accomplices, 
and ascended the scaffold January 29, 1801, with 
great firmnaas. The death of this disciple, and al- 
nioet rival, of* Canova, was a CTeat loss to sculpture. 

CERAM, or Ceiram, called by the natives i^am 
or Sirang, the second largest ishmd of the Moluccas, 
Hi the Indias Archipelago, having Amboyna on the 
^ w., Booroo on the w , and Papua on the s, ; area 
about 7000 square miles; pop estimated at 196,000 
Its int^or is very imperfectly known, but it is un- 
derstood to be traversed by mountain ran^ from 

>00 to 8000 feet high, and culminating in Noosaheli, 
which ia1l260 feet. The vegetation is hizuriant md 
gigantic, and some trees rf the sago-palm, which 
^w^ 100 feet high, yield 12 cwts of starch. Tbe 
bihafaitants of coast are of Malay origin, and 


uihafaitants of coast are of Malay origin, and 
have extensive fiidaeries, with the produce of which 
th^ sail in lasge prahus to the Banda Islands and 
^mgapore. Ilm kterior is peopled by Alfooriee, 
mug known ,|or tlieir barbarous custom at using 
and private oraament, and 
DarMTOos stroc^ of oommitting mar- 


> barMffoas strodWjif oommitting mar- 
» procure them, ^key are said to have 
Wvilized^ted many of their rajahs have 
l^avopeanajMB and manners. They are 
varii^ hidS^dmit trlbee^ and on 
Aa Oiristiani^ haa been intro- 
pnl vittagMOD ^aoTO coast, hot not 


severaJ^^iti^ 

residing at Wahat on the noeMi ooast. 

CERAMIACEJ9S, the fomth orders 
Endlicher and Lindley, of the Algsa 
less plants. The plante of this order kart|-jtew 
of a rose or purplish, and sometime^ 
olive or violet colour. The cells are 
tubular, round and short, or polygonal, 
the plants of this order contain a huM 
gelatinous matter, and as such are 
food. They include the (Jhandna orkatllt^' fr 041^^ 
geen moss (which see) , tbe RhodometM 
dulse; and the Plocaria tenax, extensivdy deed m 
the Chinese as a glue and varnish. Tbe iiadMr1m|' 
latterly been limited to sea-weeds otherwise habiw 
as the rose-tangles, consisting of delicate tkread-lim 
branched and jointed plants of a roi^ colour 
sp^tres forming masses without de&nite (kedn* eul^ 
rounded by a gelatinous envelope. They <dib|i[y 
inhabit tbe seas of the temperate zones, and grow dik 
stones or the larger aigs. ' 

QDRAMICS, CiiifiAMic Art, that depsrti^didl of 
plastic art which comprises oil objects raadeoT baked 
clay, as vases, urns, cups, and dishes of ^,kia^Q 
statuettes, bas-reliefs, &c., and including 
varieties of earthenware and jiorcelain tbatMU^ke 
regarded as works of art, although the<Testriotlon of 
the term to woiUh of art is rather arhitraip. Seo^ 
CHTNA-w\nF, Pottery, Faikn'('E, ^ 

CERATE, the name of an external medtoameut, 
more or less Injuid, having for its basis wax and o{L 
The alwence of fatty sulwtances distinguishes it frenl 
pomatums, and of i esinuus substances from ointaiMita. 
Cerates are either simple or compound. Tlie on# 
most commonly used is known by the name of GaleaV 
cerate, and is prepare<l with four parts of white wax. 
sixteen of sweet almond oil, and twelve of pure WiAer,^ 
or distilled water of roses. Tbe wax is melted ta th^ 
heated oil, and w'hen the mixture b hikewenBit #* , 
nearly cool, the water b introduced drop by 
whUe the whole b shaken so as to mak# 
poratiou complete. Compound 
Galen’s cerate, with the i^ditioD Of dil{|rap^|w 
stances, according to the intended use, an^wmmjjl 
astringente, narcotics, alteratives, Aa. ThOJ WM p 
used in various surgical cases, being applied M 
lients to inflained or cbap|>ed surfaces, and ee eUtalri^ 
lants to indolent ulcers They are also u eefay ne m 
eluding the air from wounds, and iif jii ii i||||iM||L 
dresHings from atlhering. 

CEIiBKEUS, a three-headed dog, with snm| lar 
hair. Hesiod describes him as fifty- headed, ^ 
state# him to have been the offspring of Kchidod by 
Typhon, tbe most terrible of the g^anti titatf ap 
tempted to storm heaven, but later liRl^iem giv# Mqa 
only three beads. At hb bark bell tMSsUed,lMid 
when he got looee from bb hundred ohain% 

Furies could not tame him. He wirtebed|Bp(!.1gp^ 
trance of Tartarus, or the regions of tbe 
fawned on those who entered, ^ e e fa ed and d e ffl 
those who attempted to return. He waa subtly 
Heradee (Herculee). »* 

CEBCEL^ or RBCBROsuei; k baraidiy apfUid 
to a croai, tbe ends of which are covlad et Mmaj 
jilra a ram's honn 

CEBE, the naked ddn that eovani the W 

UU k soma birds, as k thoae of tha hawk Mml, 
CEREADIA (from Ckat, the fBddmi 4 

and of fruits) abnified the fwodoatkmaaf 

aim tim fastivab of Ceiea, oelabnAed at TImT 

lamm at which th^ were ee k b a ate d Is autmkmtHa 
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Aocordhtg mum, it wu the idee (18th) of April; 
MOQV^ttt tOvOthon, rile 7th of the aune month. 

o term derived from Cerea, the god> 
deii «l oam, though aometimee extended to legnnxin- 
ooa pUi^, m beauB, lentils, & 0 ., Jb more usually and 
properly confined to the Gramineae, as wheat, barley, 
rye, and oats, which are used as human food. In agri- 
c^ture they are usually considered aaexhausting crops, 
partly on account of their trailing roots , their mode 
qI nutrition, which is effected more by the roots than 
by the leaves ; their slender stems, which allow weeds 
to grow up and rob the soil ; and from the necessity 
of lowing them to attam full maturity before they 
are reaped. Accordingly, it is considered one of the 
rules of good husbandry not to take two cereal or 
white crops in succession, but to make them alternate 
with root crops, which, growing in rows at some dis- 
tance apart from each other, have the additional ad- 
vantage of allowing weeds to be destroyed by means 
of repeated hoeings 

CEREBRUM and CEREBELLUM See Brain 
CEREMONIAL OF THE EUROPEAN 
POWERS One of the many ridiculous usages and 
pompous nullities, of which such a number have 
arisen in Europe, is the subject of this article , which 
lias given rise to much war and confusion, and thrown 
many obstacles in the way of peace No indepen- 
dent state can actually have precedence of another , 
but as the weaker seek the protection and friendship 
of the more powerful, there arises a priority of rank 
This has occasioned the gradual establishment of 
dignities, rank, and acts of respect to states, their 
rulers, and representatives, by which means (in con- 
tradistinction to the internal etiquette of a state) an 
international ceremonial has been formed, to the ob- 
servance of which far more consideration is often 
paid than to the fulfilment of the most sacred con- 
tracts. Louis XIV earned this folly further, per- 
haps, than any one before or after him To this m- 
temational ceremonial belong, 

1, Titl^« of rulers Accident made the imperial 
and regal titles the highest, and thus conferred ad- 
vantages apart from the power of the pnnees After 
Charlemagne, the emperors of the Romans were con- 
sidered as the sovereigns of Christendom, mamtamed 
the highest rank, and even asserted the dependence 
of the kings on themselves Fur this reason several 
kings in the middle ages, to demonstrate their inde- 
pendence, likewise gave their crowns the title of im- 
perial England, for example, m all its pubhc acts, 
is still styled the imperial crown The kings of 
France received from the Turks and Africans a 
title equivalent to Emperor of France. In progress 
of time the kings were less willing to concede to 
the imperial title, of itself, superiority to the royaL 

2. Acknowledgment of the titles and rank of 
rulers. Formerly the popes and emperors arrogated 
the right of granting these digmties; but the principle 
was afterwards established, that every people could 
grant to its rulers at pleasure a title, the recognition 
of which rests on the pleasure of other powers, and 
on treaties. Some titles were therefore never reoog- 
uized, or not till after the lapse of considerable time 
This was the case with the royal title of Prussia, the 
Imperial title of Russia, the new titles of German 
prinoes, &;o. 

fi. Marks of respect conformable to the rank and 
titlea of sovereigns To the rxtyal prerogatives, so 
called (which, however, were oonoeded to various 
states which were neither kingdoms nor empires, 
surii as Venice, riie NetherUmds, Switzerlan<^ the 
electorates), peiiained the right of sending ambassa- 
dors of the first class, ftc. In oonneotion with thin 
tfiere is a much contested point, namely, that of pre- 
oedsiue or priority of raiik, that Is of the right of 


aasnmlfig the mors ^Hmsuz^ppiltatldn on any ooea- 
Bion, either persenAy, jri mieeriop of the prinoes 
themselves, or of Iheir ainbM|MMld4^ at fonnal assem- 
blies, &c., or b; writing,^as m form and signature 
of state papers. There is nqyer a want of grounds 
for Bupportmg a olaimAo predejlence. As the coim- 
rilii. in the middle afforded the most frequent 
occasion of such bontroyermes, the popes often inter- 
fered. Of thejseveral arrangements of the rank of 
the European powers whioh emanated from the popes, 
the principal is the one promulgated m 1504 by Julius 
II., through hit master ceremonies, Paris de Cras- 
sis, in which the European nations followed in this 
order — (1.) The Emperor of the Romans (Emperor 
of Germany); (2 ) tke King of Rome, (3.) the King of 
France, (4.) the King of Spain; (6 ) of Arragon; (6 ) of 
Portugal , (7.) of England , (8.1 of Sicily; (9.) of Scot- 
land; (10) of Hungary; (11) of Navarre ; (12) of 
' Cyprus; (13.) of Bohemia; (14 ) of Poland; (15.) of 
Denmark, (16.) Republic of Venice , (17) Duke of 
Bretagne , (18 ) Duke of Burgundy, (19.) Elector of 
Bavana, (20 ) of Saxony, (21 ) of Brandenburg, (22 ) 
Archduke of Austria; (23) Duke of Savoy, (24) 
Grand-duke of Florence, (25 ) Duke of Milan, (26 ) 
Duke of Bavaiia, (27.) of Lorraine This order of 
rank was not, indeed, universally received, but it 
contained a fruitful germ of future quarrels , some 
states, which were benefited by the arrangement, 
insisting upon its adoption, and others, from opjioajte 
reasons, refusing to acknowledge it To supjiort 
their claims for precedence the candidates sometimes 
relied on the length of time which had elapsed since 
their families became independent, or siffice the intro- 
duction of Christianity into their dominions , some- 
times on the form of government, the number of 
crowns, the titles, achievements, extent of jxisses- 
Bions, &c , pertaining to each But no definite rules 
have l>een established by which states are designated 
as being of the first, second, third, fourth, &c , rank 
Rulers of equal dignity, when they make visits, con- 
cede to each other the precedence at home; in other 
cases, where the precedence is not settled, they or 
their ambassadors take turns till a compromise is 
effected in some way In Britain and France fai 
less ceremomal is observed, m the official style, than 
m Germany, where forms and titles are earned 
to an absur^ extent, and the ceremonial words, which 
extend even to the pronouns by which the prmces are 
designated, it is not possible to translate Emperors 
and kmgs mutually style each other brother^ while 
they call prmces of less degree coimn The German 
emperors formerly used the term i/iou in addressing 
other princes The we, by which monarchs style 
themselves, is used either from an assumption of state 
or from a feeling of modesty, on the supposition that 
I would sound despoticaJ, while wt seems to include 
the whole administration, &c 

CERES, the name given by the Romans to the 
Greek goddess Demeter, when her worship was intro- 
duced into Rome The origin of the name cannot be 
explained with certainty. It is not Latin, but some 
thmk that it was Etruscan, among whom, according to 
Servius, Ceres was one of the Penates. Others think 
that Ceres may be the same with the Greek Cora, or 
Core (that is, ‘maiden’), another name for Persephone, 
the daughter of Demeter, with whom Demeter her- 
self was often oonf ouiided. The worship of Demeter, 
or Ceres, was introduced into Rome ^m Sidly at 
the beginning of the fifth century ac., and the first 
temple to her was vowed by the dictator A. Postn- 
mius Albinns, 496 B.o. Her worship soon acquired 
a considerable degree of political importanoe. As 
uBoal when the Romans introduced the worsh4> * 
foreign divin^y into their own city, ^y adopted all 
the legends oooneoted with that ^vinity, adapting 
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^ Opi, and aister of Juno.^uto, Neptune, Jupi- 
ter and Verta; and to alao thfl Persephone of 
Greeks became the ProeerjJin* M the Romans. See 


CKREUS, NioHT-BLOOMnia See Cactus. 

CEEIGNOLA, a town of ■South Italy, in the pro- 
vince of and 24 miles 8.n. from Fog^ It has a 
college, several convents, and an horoitah ^e in- 
habitants manufacture linen 'and the district pro- 
duces large quantities of almonds and ootton In 
1 608 the Spaniards, under Gonzales, duke of Cordova, 
here defeat^ the French, when the Duke de Ne- 
mours, who commanded ^e latter, was slain Pop. 
(1881), 22,659. 

CEKKiO, or Rbrioo (anciently Cythera), an island 
in the Mediterranean, separated from the Morea by 
a narrow strait It formerly belonged to the Ionian 
Republic of the Seven Islands, but since 1864 has 
been part of the Kingdom of Greece, area about 100 
H(}uare miles Cerigo* with the neighbouring islands, 
now forms one of the eparchies belonging to the pro- 
vince or nome of Argolis and Korin thia. The popu- 
lation of Cerigo in 1896 was 12,306. It is father 
rocky and mountainous, yet some of the valleys are fer- 
tde. It produces grain, wine, olives, and other fruits 
ISlieep and goats constitute the chief live stock. 
Hares, quads, turtles, and falcons are abundant. 
I’he people are of Greek origin, and are all of tlie 
Greek Church At an early penod a PhcEnician 
colony vfas founded here, before 570 B c it came into 
the possession of the people of Argos, then into that 
of the Spartans It was conquered by the Athenians 
duniig the Peloponneajan war, B c. 424 , but they 
were afterwards obliged to give it up In B C 393, 
however, it was again captured by them, and retained 
till It fell into the hands of the Romans At the 
division of the Roman Empire it became part of the 
Empire of the East, and remained so till it was taken 
by the Venetians In 1671 it was laid waste by the 
THirks, in 1715 it was captured by them, but in the 
Peace of Passarowitz, m 1718, it was onoe more as- 
signed to Vemce With the rest of the Ionian 
Islands it was annexed to France in 1807; two years 
later it was occupied by the English; and since 1815 
it has shared the fate of the Ionian Islands It was 
anciently sacred to Aphrodite (Venus), w’ho was 
hence called Cythercea 

CERIGO, or Kapsali (anciently Cythera), a town 
on the s w coast of the island of Cerigo, defended 
by a castle, situated on a sharp rock surroimded by 
the sea, with a small harbour; pop. 1200 It is the 
••e ef a Greek bishop 
CERINTHUS. See Gnostics 

CERIUM, a rare metal, which was discovered in 
^08, by Hiainger and Berzehus, in a Swedish mmeral 
known by the name of ceritt. Dr Thomson subse- 
quently found It, to the extent of 84 per cent., in a 
mine^ from Greenland, called allanUe, and it oc- 
curs in a few other minerals, in all of which it is ac- 
o^panied by the rare elements lanthanum and 
“Joywtuni. TTie separation of these substanoes is 
wected only by a series of complex operations, and 
then the cerium is got as a powder, which aoquhes a 
®*talUc lustre by pressure. It compounds with oxy- 
C«n, ahkrine, and other elements, snd several of itm 
mita have reo-otly been studied, and the oxalate of 
has been used in medidne. The metal readily 
l^^es, deora^toeeB in water, and is soluble in dilats 

OlfiRQUOZZI, Michbl Anoblo, a Roman painter 


pi tiie seventeenth oentnry, who iMohed the 
name dsSe tottqpise (battle-paintar), and at a Ijilir 
period that of delU bamboociate, IkeoMiM, in UnltAln 
of Peter Laar, he painted ludiannts aoenea 
low life, such as that to be seen at fairs andiottirma, 
and among the Lazzaroni He latterly painted 
flowers and fruit. He was bom at Rome in 1802, 
and died in 1660 

CERRETO (ancient Cemettm), a town in Italy, 
Naples, province of Benevento, 11 miles ■.(Li. from 
Piedimonte, on the slope of Mount Matese, near the 
right bank of the Cusano. It is one of the best boUt 
and most agreeable towns in the province, and has a 
handsome cathedral, containmg some good paintiiigB; 
a collegiate church, three convents, a semmary, 
monU-dt-piiU, and several manufactories of ooane 
cloth In conjunction with Telese it forms an epis- 
copal see Go^ wme is grown in the neighbourhood. 
In 1656 the plague carried off half the inhabitants, 
and in 1688 an earthquake destroyed the town. 
Pop 5343. 

GERRO de PASCO, capital of the department 
of Junin, in the Republip of Peru, in South America^ 
at the northern extremity of the plateau of Bourbon, 
according t'' Rivero 4352 metres (14,276 feet) alwvs 
the level of the sea. I'he town came into existenoe 
m 1630, in consequence of the discovery of veins •! 
silver' therP by an Indian The streets are nari avr 
and crooked, and the houses small and without win- 
dows of balcomes The inhabitants are a mixture of 
all races and nations, who make their living by the 
produce of the mines, and who generally squander a 
grert part of their gams in gaming and diwipation 
The climate of Cerro de Pasco is wretched, and alto- 
gether the place is so destitute of attractions, with the 
smgle exception of its wealth in silver, that nothing 
but the desire of speedy becoming rich could Induce 
people to live in it Tue mean temperature by day 
IB sajd to be about 44” Fah , and by night about 86* 
Fah From October to July hail-storms, mists, and 
snow-falls make the place almost intolerabls, and in 
summer, with the exception of a few clear days, it le 
said to be bttle better In addition to this, on ac- 
count of the extreme rarity of the air at such an ele- 
vation, the difference in temperature in the sun and 
in the shade is so great that, we are told, on one sids 
of a street one may be exposeil to oppressive heat, 
while on the other side some protection Is reauirca 
against the cold From this ^at rarity of the air It also 
results that strangers, untu tlieir oonstitutions have 
adapted themselvee to the climate, are subject to s 
disease caused by miperfect respiration. Cerro de 
Pasco still contains the most productive mines in all 
Peru, although they no longer yield the almoet fabu- 
lous wealth ^t the Spaniards are said to have de- 
rived from them Many of the shafts leading down 
to the veins of silver are in the town itself, and have 
their openings either in httle huts or in the dwelllnga 
of the owners of the mines According to the greater 
or ■ma.llar depth of the diggings they are oalleJ m im n t 
or corta The silver is found partly pure, e»d pertly 
in ores containmg from 25 to 80 per cent. the pre- 
cious metal The pop is said to be about 14 , 8 ' 0 , 
but it is very variable. 

CERTADDO, a town ol TuaosDy, partly en a 
conical height, and partly on a flat ala^ 
bank of the Elsa, 16 miles a.w. from Floren^ wnfa 
2113 inhabitants. It ia the birth-plaos, was 1 <n^ ^ 
home, and now oontains the ashes at Boocaodo. RIa 
bouse is still shown, and in cm of Its rooms att eol- 
lected numerous raUcs of the author of tfas De- 
cameron, and a large fresco painting of hhn hy B«s- 
venuti of Florence. 

CERTIORARI, in law, a writ, the porpofi of 
which is to remove oonvictiooi^ ordsn or pronsidiny 
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bdltw«. nutffaMtrikitM, ittd|ptnMa^ And rajpiKb in dvU 
•oUmml bymrt Judgmmt, from inferior coio^ into tb# . 
ocnsEtn nibniye, « view that the part^ may hav« 
rntica 4bito to um, or that the eapericr court may 
we whflthtr the justices or court beww, before whisk 
th^ piroWedizige have taken place previously to^tbe 
oearliowri being obtained, have kept within the itmits 
of tiwir juriscOction In criming cases a oertiqrari 
lies to remove all indictments, ooronen’ InquiaibicmB^ 
aamxnary convictions by magistrates, &c , to^ ‘fhe 
Queen’s Bench, which is thef Bovereign.ordipsu'y court 
of jostice in criminal causes. This wnt, from the 
moment of its delivery to the judges of the court he- . 
low, or magistrate, suspends their power, and any 
subsequent proceedings by them are void and coram 
rum jucUce. Although the wnt of certiorari removes, 
the record from the mf enor court into the court above, 
yet the court above does not take up the cause where 
the proceedings stopped, but begms de novo — A Bill 
of Certiorari is the name given to an original bill 
praying for relief by a wnt of certiorari, that is, pray- 
ing that a suit pending m one of the inferior courts 

equity m^y by sudi a wnt be removed to the 
Court of Chancery. 

CERUSE, or Cbrdbite, native carbonate of lead, 
though not very common is, next to galena, the most 
abuipdant ore of lead It occurs in forms belonging 
to the rhombic system, and the crystals are some- 
times of CTeat purity and lustre, and possess the pro- 
perty of double refraction. At other times it is less 
transparent, and has various colours Its specihc 
gravity is 6 4 to 6 6. When heated it decrepitates, 
and is converted into oxide of lead , it dissolves with 
effervescence in nitric acid It occurs in Scotland 
in the Leadhills, in England in Derbyshire, and many 
other localities, and on the Continent and m America 
The name ceruse is also given to the several basic 
carbonates of lead, which are manufactured m a 
variety of ways, and constitute the white -lead of 
commerce 

The Dutch process for white-lead consists in plac- 
ing gratmgs, plates, rolls, or other forms of metallic 
lead iptver vessels containing 8w:etic acid or \inogar, 
and imbeddmg the whole m a layer of new and spent 
oak-bark, as used m tanning A pile or stack of 
these vessels contains as much as 5U tons of lead 
After a time the tan begins to ferment, the tempera- 
ture nses, and the acetic acid nsirig m vapour forms 
a Bubacetate w'lth the lea-d This is then decomposed 
by the carbonic acid arising from the fermenting tan, 
and IS changed into white-lead d’he process thus 
goes on continuously until the metal is converted 
into white-lead The stack is then taken down, and 
the masses of carbonate, w'hich retain the form of the 
original castmg, are ground, and by elutnatiou are 
reduced to an impalpable powder, which is after- 
wards mixed w ith oil 

The French process consists in making a solution 
of Bubacetate of lead, or a mixture of h^tharge and 
normal acetate, and passing through it a stream of 
carbonic acid, obtamed from a bme-kiln or from 
burning ‘Coke, or by the decomposition of a carbonate 
wif^ an acid 

In the ending of the carbonate the dust, if in- 
haled, p roduces painter’s colic White-lead is often 
addlteraited with chalk and with heavy spar or sul- 
^ banum. Both of these adulterants impair 

' Its body or opacity, but make its blackening with 
sulphuretted hydix^eu less conspicuous 

OERUTTI, Giuseppe Ani’onio Gioaohimo, one 
of the Iasi members of the order of the Jesuits (pre- 
viously to its dissolution in 1773), and one of their 
most eminent professors in the College at Lyons, was 
bom at Tuna, June 13, 1788 His Apology for the 
Jesuits attracted much attention He had already 


publiqhed'^^iwe diacourBes upo« the means of prevent- 
ing duel% on the reasons why modem republics 
have notj^reMhed the splendour of the ancient. Thf> 
last reoeiv^ithe prize of the Academy of Dijon llie 
ApoU^ J^tlie Jesuits ^ned him the favour of the 
dauphin Ho was at Paris when the revolution broke 
put in 1789. His principles, and perhaps a desire 
of- revenging the humiliations which be h^ expen 
enoed as a defender of the Jesuits, made him one of 
-the most zealous supporters of the new order of 
things. He was intimately connected with Mirabeau, 
and laboured much for him He also published se 
veral pamphlets, among which was a M^moire but la 
N^cessit^ des Contnbutions Patnotiques, In 1791 
he was a memlier of the Legislative Assembly Some 
time after he delivered, m the Church of St Eustache, 
a funeral discourse upon Mirabeau Exhausted h> 
his zealous exertions, he died Feb. 1792 The city 
of Pans called a street after his name 

CERVANI’ES SAAVEDRA, Miolei. oe, one of 
the greatest wnters of modern times, was bom at 
Alcala de Henares, October 9, 1647 His parent'* 
removed from this place to Madnd when he was 
about seven years old Their limited means made 
it desirable that he should fix on some professional 
study, but he followed his irresistible mclmation to 
jioetry, which his teacher, Juan Lopez, encouraged 
Elegies, ballads, sonnets, and a pastoral, Filena, were 
the first productions of his poetical genius Poverty 
ctimjielled him to quit his country at the age of 
twenty -two, to seek maintenance elsewhere, he went 
to Italy, where be became page to the Cardinal Giu- 
lio A( quaviva, lu Rome In 1570 served under 
the Papal (ommander, Marco Antonio Colonna, m 
the war against the Turks and African corsairs, with 
distinguished courage In the battle of Lepanto, lo 
1571, he lost his left hand After this he joined the 
tro<»pB at Naples, ui tlie service of the Spanish king 
In 1576, w'hile returning to his country, he was taken 
by the corwair Amaiit Alami, and sokl in Algiers aa 
a slave He remained in slavery for seven years 
Seivitude, far from subduing his mind, served to 
strengthen his faculties Vincente de los Rios and 
M F Navarrete, his chief biographers, relate the bold 
I but unsuccessful plans w’hich he formed to obtain his 
freedom In 1680 his friends and relations at length 
ransomed him At the beginning of the following 
year he arrived in Spain, and from this time lived m 
seclusion, entirely devoted to the muses It was 
natural to exjiect something uncommou from a man 
who, with mexhaustible invention, great richness of 
miagmation, keen wdt, and a happy humour, united 
a mature, penetrating, and clear intellect, and great 
knowledge of real hfe and mankind in general But 
it rarely happens that expectation is so much sur- 
passed as was the case with Cervantes He began 
his new poetical career with the pastoral movel 
Galatea (1584), in which he celebrated his mistress 
Soon after the publication of this he married Being 
thus obliged to look out for more lucrative labour he 
employed his poetical genius for the stage, and in 
the course of ten years furnished about thirty dramas, 
amongst which his tragedy called Numemcia is par- 
ticularly valued He was not so successful in another 
kind of drama particularly favoured by the Span- 
iards, a tangled mixture of mtngues and adventures, 
and this was doubtless the cause of bis being sup- 
planted by Lope de Vega, who was particularly 
qualified for this kind of composition He conse- 
quently gave up the theatre, but it seems not with- 
out regret. From 1688 to 1599 he lived retired at 
Seville, where he held a small office He did not 
appear again as an author till 1605, when he pi^ 
duoed the first portion of that work which has im- 
mortalized his name — Don Quixote. Cervantee bad 
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In by this work, to 

ions of his oounteymen. iHo widied U ndiolile th»t 
adventuroos heroism with all its evil o^iiAttiuencee, 
the source of which was the innum«ra^w,fiovels on 
knight-errantry The beginning of the Wk was at 
hint coldly received, but soon met with tffle greatest 
applause, in which, at a later period, the whole of 
Europe ]omod Cervantes’ true poetical genius was 
nowhSe so powerfully displayed as in his Don Quix- 
ote which, notwithatandi^ its prosaic p^pose and 
its satincal aim, is full of genuine poetry." While it 
struggles against the prevising false romance of the. 
tune, it displays the most truly romantip spirit. The 
extraordinary good fortune of the work did not ex- 
tend to the author All hia attempts to better his 
condition were unsuccessful, and he lived contented 
with his genius and his poverty, and a modest though 
proud estimation of his merits. After an interval of 
some years be agam appeared before the public m 
1613, with Twelve Novels (which may be placed by 
the Bide of Boccaccio’s), and m 1614 hia Journey to 
I’amassus — an attempt to improve the taste of bis 
nation In 1615 he published eight new dramas, 
mth intermezzos, which, however, were indifferently 
received Envy and ill -will, m the meantime, as- 
sailed him, and endeavoured to deprive the neglected 
author of his literary fame, for which the delay of 
the contmuation of Don Quixote afforded the pre- 
text An unknown writer published, under the name 
of \Lon7o Fernandez de Avellaiieda, a contmuation 
of chis work, full of abuse of Cervantes He felt the 
malice of the act [lainfully, but revenged himself m 
■ manner by producing the continuation of his 
I)on Quixote (1615), the lost of his works which ap- 
peareil during Ins lifetime, for his novel Persiles and 
SigiHuiuuda w.'is published after his death He found 
a faitliful friend in the Count of Lenos, and was 
thus saved from the death of Butler, but f)overty, 
hiH constant companion through life, remained true 
to linn till his last moments He died at the age of 
Hixtv eight, Ajiril ‘23, lol6 (on the same day os Shak- 
speare), in Madnd, where he had resided ciuring the 
last years of liis life He was buried wnthout any 
ceremony, and not even a common tombstone marks 
the spot where he rests In addition to his celebrity 
as an author, he left the reputation of a man of a 
firm and ncjhle (haracter, clear-sighted to his own 
f.iiilts and those of others Among the best editions 
of Don (^uixott^ are the one published at Miulnd by 
Joa<iuin Jharia, in 1780, which is considered a master- 
piece of ty{>ogra{)hy, that of Pellicer (Madrid, 1798), 
and that of D Diego Clemencm, with an ex6ellent 
ommentary (Madrid, 1833-39) Many of his works 
are translated, Don Quixote into all the languages 
cf Europe Among the English translations may l>o 
mentioned those of P A Motteux (LoncL 1719), 
Charles JarvTs (Lond 174‘2), and of T Smollett 
<Tx>nd 1755) ^veral noteworthy English transla- 
tions have been made in recent years by A J 
Dnffield, three vols , 1881 j J. Oritishy, four vols , 
1885; and H. E. Watts, five vols, 1888-89, con- 
taining life of the author, notes, bibliography, Slc 
CERVIA, a town in Italy, in the province of Ka- 
verina, and 11 miles a E of the town of Ravenna, 
near the Adriatic It is the seat of a bishop and 
has a cathedrai West of the town is a marsh con- 


active salt-worka Pop. 40U0. 

CERyXN, Mont (German, MaUerhom; Italian, 
itonte SUvw)^ a mountain, Switzerland, Pennine Alps, 
frontiers of canton Valais, about 6 miles 
from which a road leads to the Col 
c Theodule, a pass over the mountain into Pied- 
** ^ most magnificent objects in 

•we, being an almost inaccessible obelisk of rock ! 
”**"'*®£ up from an immense glacier to a height I 


, >»c«rcriy 100<^ feet lower that of Hunt Blanc. 
Tbe gUa)|ll‘, wUoh diifwt tah lower ^aden h> 
l^ot b^g hioladed between 6old waUn but 
a vast and desolate table^land, ii itSrir 1^000 feet, 
abovbeea-level Tbe height of tbe pddda 14*^7 feel 
It ia composed of felspar slate ot peak 

WM first asc^ded by a party of fouiNEaglilll travellfiia 
and .three guides m July, 1865, but ihrte of tbe 
party and a guide perished in the descent. See 
Whymj)erB Scrambles among the Alps {Lend. 1871). 
•On the summit of the pkas, 11,090 feet, art the te- 
mains bf a rude fortification, supposed to bay# been 
erected two or three centuries ago, to prevent Incur- 
Bione ftom the Valais 

CESAROTTI, Mklchiobe, one of the most oele- 
' brated of the Italian Uterati of the eighteenth oea* 
tury, bom at Padua m 1780, of a noble family. He 
de\oted himself to the belles-lettrea, and was soon 
, choseu professor of rhetoric in tbe seminary in whiob 
he was educated He translated three tragedies of 
Voltaire — Sthnirainis, La Mort de ('^tar, nnd Maho- 
met In 1762 he went to Venice, wliere he trans- 
lated Ossian mto Italian, and was, in 1768, apfioint^ 
professor of the Greek md Hebrew languages in tbs. 
University of Padu.a Heie he published hia transla- 
tion of Deinustheues and of Homer, and l^s OQiirse 
of Greek literature After the establuhmeiit of 
republican government, in 1797, he was iiipoinwJ 
by tbe existing authoiities to write an o'* 

Studies In this he rnaile suggestions for the im- 
provement of education In 1807 a]>)>eared h)h poem 
called Pronea (Providence), in praise of hii^Dcfac- 
tor, Na^Ktleun, who made him the same year knight 
of the Iron Crown In spite of his advanoed age he 
subsequently occu])icd huuself with an ediilon of all 
his works, which he had coininenced in 1800; bnt his 
death m 1808 prevented the completion of this en* 
terjuise The edition of his works that bad bifen 
begun during his life was completed by his friond 
Giuseppe Barbicn (Pisa, 1805-13) 

CESENA (ancient C(rsena), a town in Italy, in 
the province of, and 11 miles h e from Forli, oa tbs 
right bank of the Savio, at the foot of a montj|iin. 
It IB the seat of a bishopric, is well built, has a hand- 
some town-house, a catlietlral, an agncultiiral society, 
and some silk-mills Its troile is pnncipally in the 
wine and bemj> i)roduced in the neighbourhood, and 
large fairs are held twice a year There are sulphur 
mines in the vicinity Popes Puis VI. and Vll were 
natives of this tow^u Pi^p (IHSl), 11,486. 

CESIirS, Beknabdl'S, u leanied .Jesuit, was 1 m> 
at Modena alnuit 15^1, liecanio a professor <if phUo- 
B<»j)hy and theology at Parma, and aftorwariU at 
1 Modena, where he died of the plague in 1630 He 


18 liest known by his work entitled Mineralogia, aivs 
Naturalis Philow)j)hia* Tln!«aiin, Lugduni, 1630, in 
folio, which contains no important olmervatlnnaby the 
author himself, but is useful as being a laboriona cx)l- 
lection of everything relating to the niioeralogy of 
the ancients, and us showing what minerals wers 
familiarly known dunng the author's time.-ipL 

CEHPEDblS, Pablo de, one of the most oelebratei 
Spanish artists, e<iually distinguished as a palnt^, 
sculptor, architect, jHiet, and literary charaoter, ^was 
l)om at Cordova m 1538, and turned his attentiM mt 
first to scientific pursuits In 15.56 he entered IIm 
university of Alcala de Henares, where he 
guished himuelf by his proficiency in the rl—rin md 
oriental languages- —no ordinary acqnirementa in that 
age He tiao assiduously cultivate hk genius for 
tbe fine arta Having at last made them 'Us prin- 
cipal pursuit, be procxieded to Rome, studSod tqkl«r 
Zuoebero and Michael Angelo, and spon bmeipe re- 
nowned both for his fresooee and sculoturas. Di 1077 
I be obtained a prebend in tbe eathearal of Covdora, 
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md inox tfaait time r t rid id altenuktely in bis nntlTe 
town and in So^lOie. Ha died in 1608 * His beat 
ptotoma are in Cordavn, Seville, Madrid, and aeveral 
towna of Andaluaia; and are admired particularij for 
elaganoa and loftineaa of design, Gomfuete knowledge 
of anatomy, the skilful employment of light and 
diada, warmth of colouring, accuracy of expression, 
end apirifeiiality of composition. One of ^ most 
odebrated pictures is a Lord’s Supper, in Cordova 
CathedraL He was the head of the then Andalusian 
sohool of pamting, and numbered among his pupils 
some painters of distmction. 

^ CESSART, Louis Aijxakdeb db, one of the most 
celebrated French engineers, born at Paris in 1719, 
early entered the military service, and distinguished 
himrelf in the campaigns of 1743-46, durmg which he 
#as present at the battles of Fontenoy and Rocoux. 
Bad health having obliged him to obtain his dis- 
charge, he entered the ^^cole des Fonts et Chauss^, 
where he displayed so much genius and industry, 
that in 1761 he was appointed general engineer of 
Tours. In 1776 he was removed to Rouen, and in 
1781 proposed his plans for the construction of the 
harbour and works of Cherbourg These have im- 
mortalized his name He died in 1806, while en- 
gaged in preparing a description of his most impor- 
tant labours The work was published under the 
title of Description des Travaux Hydrauliques de 
L A Cesaart (two vols 4to, Pans, 1806 and 1809). 

CESSIO BONORUM, a surrender of goods, the 
name given to a process by which, according to the 
law of Scotland, a debtor against whom a warrant of 
imprisonment was issued siter being charged to pay 
his debt, was entitled to be free from imprisonment, 
if innocent of fraud, on surrendering his whole estate 
to his creditors Since the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt a debtor may be compelled to make 
oesjtio bonwxim at the instance of a creditor, 

OESnUS, the name of a plebeian gens ai Roins, 
of which two memonalB have been preserved, one of 
them a bridge connecting the island of the Tiber 
wMh^b^ right bank of tdiat river, and the other a 
molIPbental pyramid standing at the gate San Paolo, 
par^ within and nartly without the walls of Aure- 
liaa. This pyramia stands upon a baae'of travertine 
It is 126 feet high, and at the base 95 feet broad 
It is built of bncks, encased in blocks of marble 
In its interior there is a sepulchral vault 20 feet long, 
18 feet broad, and 14 feet high The walls of this 
vault were formerly decorated with pamtmgs, but 
these are now faded, and only a few traces of them 
•re still disoermble Two marble pillars which for- 
merly supported the statue of the person whom the 
monument commemorates, stand in front of the pyra- 
mid. From the inscriptions still seen upon it, it has 
been inferred that the Cestius who caused this mag- 
oifioe&t monument to be erected was a Roman knight 
of that name who lived in the time of Cioero, and 
who, having enriched himself in Asia Minor, left 
part of his wealth for the purpose of perpetuating his 
memory in this way. 

CESTU8 (Gr. Areatos), a girdle worn by Aphrodite 
er Venus, endowed with the power of excitmg love 
toerards tdie wearer. The following is Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer’s description of it. — 

In It wu every art and every obann 
Tt> win the wieeet, ai)d the ooldert warm— 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay deeire. 

The kind deoeit, the itill-reviving fire, 

Perraaelve epee^ and mwe pennaelve eigha 
ftl — es that spoke, and eloqoenee of eyee. 

fWdtiilBi says, poeto. imtexttu habert cvp%’ I 

nluptaUM, ddiew, WnebroM, ottpiria, detkh’ 
rea, rilM, iecot, bUxnda veii^gaudia,jurgia^ gi kufug- 


modi quibua •motonim «lto tfcig 

fiction has bean hap^Ji^tatod'^ Ttmo, 
description of the girakV Anridh.. 

OETACEA. , a^natio mhmmals included 
under this ordea deflpart in: many important anato- 
mical points fron^^e othW members of thh 
their structure SeSig so modified as to render them 
unfit for terrestrial life. The whale-bone whales the 
toothed whales, as the porpoise, narwhal, ftc,, and the 
extinct zeuglodon, represent the leading divisions of 
the group The body is fish-Uke in form, the head 
passing gradually mto the trunk, which tapers pos- 
teriorly and ends in a bilobate caudal fin which is 
placed horizontally, not as m the fishes, vertically 
The posterior limbs are wanting, and the anterior 
are converted into broad paddles or flippers, consist- 
ing of a continuous sheath of the thick integument 
within which are present representatives of all the 
bones usually found in the fore- limb of mammals, but 
they are not movably articulated, so that the paddle 
moves like a solid oar The flsh-like aspect is fur- 
ther increased by the presence of a dorsal bn, as in the 
dolphin and flnner whale (see accompanying plate, 
tig 7, 13), but this is a simple fold of integument, 
and does not contain, as in fishes, any bony spines 
The vertebrae of the neck, seven in number, are 
united more or less to each other, so that, as in the 
bottle-nosed whale, they form a single solid piece 
The right whale (fig 11) and its allies have no teeth 
in the adult state, their place being taken by the 
triangular plates of baleen or whalebone which are 
developed on trems verse ridges of the palate The 
frayed edges of these plates slope ojk^iquely down 
wards and outwards from the middle of the roof of 
the mouth, so that when the mouth is shut there 
a triangular space m the middle, the floor of which 
is formed by the enormous tongue. The water taken 
into the mouth is sifted by the frayed edges of the 
plates, it 18 driven out sideways between the plates, 
and the tongue sweeps backwards to the gullet any 
animals that have been caught in the frmges But 
the foetal whales possess minute teeth, which are very 
soon lost. 'The porpoises, &c. (fig 7-10), when they 
possess teeth in one or both jaws, have them numer 
ous and conical in form; they have no milk prede- 
cessors The stomach is divided into several cham- 
here, but these ar«) not, as in rummants, connected 
directly with the gullet ; they are rather appendages 
of the pyloric portion of the organ. The arrange- 
ments of the respiratory and circulatory systems, 
which enable the Cetacea to remam for some time 
under water, are interesting The nostrils open 
directly upwards on the top of the head, and are 
closed by valvular folds of integument which are 
under the control of the animal When the animal 
comes to the surface to breathe it expels the air 
violently, and the vapour it contains b^mes con- 
densed into a cloud if expiration oommencee before 
the mouth of the spiracle or blow -hole is above the 
surface, a little water may be blown up like spray, 
but no water from the mouth is thus diMhaigeo, for 
the soft palate firmly embraces during life the upper 
end of the larynx, so that the gullet is divided into 
two narrow passages, while the lun» have a contin- 
uous passap to the exterior. The blood-vessels, 
especially those of the thorax and spinal canal, break 
up into extensive plexuses or networks, in which a 
luge amount of oxygenated blood ia delayed, and 
thus the animal is enabled to remain under water, 
the neoeasity for fth>.ng<ng the air in the longs being 
diminished. Professor Owen has pointed <mt that an 
injury to these dilated vessels lesids to profuse hem- 
orrhage, and that thus the whale is kiUea by oom^ 
paratively trifling wound of the harpooiL The sab’ 
nrdars of the Oetaoea are as fallows: — 
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1 whalM {DmiltietU or Odomioc€U\ 

conprfaes the giampufl (Orca^ 
high dorsal fin; the Beluga or white 
fuk>^ft&eat doieal fin, and with teeth which fall out 
•arly, the food of the animal being ohiefiy cuttle- 
which it catches in open ocean ; the Phocana 
or poipesB, with sharp-edged teeth- this genus feeds 
oo fish, and often gets stranded in pursuit of the 
ihoalp of. mackerel and hemng The porpess and 
also the grampus are seen in herds tumblmg in such 
-fashion as to suggest that they are performing somer- 
saults In reaUty, they alternately raise the head so 
as to bring the spiracle above the water for breath- 
tng, and ^ow it to smk again The movements of 
a herd of these animals following each other in line, 
have had much to do with tales of the undulations of 
the sea-serpent When they are m active pursuit of 
prey they swim straight forward with open mouth, the 
arrangement of the nostrils already described pre- 
ventmg the air-paasages from being filled with water. 
The bottle-nosed whales {Olohicephalue)^ with twelve 
tu fourteen teeth m each half of the jaw, and the 
Bih eating dolphins, with more numerous teeth, are 
frequent visitors from the North Sea to British 
shores, the Inia of the Amazon estuary being their 
southern representative. The Ganges has a single 
^renuB and species, the susu {Platanuta Oangeticiu), 
with a narrow parallel-sided beak The narwhal 
(Monndon) is the type (-»f a distinct family, of which 
the females have two imperfectly developed tusks 
of equal size embedded in the upper jaw, while in 
chfc male one of them develops mto the long spirally- 
twisted horn (fig 9), the dense ivory of which is 
souj^Mit after fur certam ornamental purposes; the 
skull IS unsymmetnced, and the rest of the teeth 
drop out early In the nearly allied family of the 
^phlold nr Hyperoodont dolphms the elongated beak 
la solid, in some fossil species very solid, and the 
lower jaw' has only one or two functional teeth m 
either half, the remamder being absent, or remammg 
small and embedded in the bard gum Members of 
tills family are found m northern and southern oceans, 
and occur fossil in the crag deposits of England llie 
cachalot or sperm whale is the best known example 
of the Physeters or Catodont family, the head of 
which IS very large, and forms as much as a third of 
the whole length In the concavity of the forehead 
18 lodged the spermaceti, for which the animal is 
•ought after This is a soft fat lodged in the cellular 
ti^e, which quickly hardens on exposure to the air. 
The cachalot feeds on cuttle-fishes, and it is probably 
from their tissues that the ambergris is denv^, which 
is found, like the bezoar stones, m the alimentary 
c^oal The family derives its name, Catodont, from 
tbe presence of teeth in the lower jaw only. 

2 The Myeticete, or edentalous whales, form three 
P^ps, of one of which the Greenland or right whale 
{BaUxna my^xcetue) is the type The whalebone plates, 

described, are long and thin ; there is no dor- 
fin, but the paddles are very broad. Al^iough 
this family contains the larg^est the length 

^ Kime individuals exceeding 60 feet, the gullet ia 
exceedingly narrow, and then- food conaists almost 
^tirely of the small moUuaca and Crustacea found 
floating near the surface of the open ocean. The 
^hales strain the water, often di^loured by Uia 
urge Dumben of these swud] thus, tbs 

K*pe being above 10 feet long, secure with each 
®^thful a great mass of animal life. The di^mo- 
of the mouth to the size of the brain-case fcs 
seen in fig. 12. The rorqual {Pkyealui boopt), 
^ rajoT-badi {PkymUue anUquorum)j the homp- 
Md the miner {BaUtnopUrOf 
^ differ from the right whales in having a dor* 
fin usoallj near tbs posterior said of ths body. 


and having the paddles bnger broad Mem- 
bers of this group are found bw b tdbe northem and 
southern seaa 

8. The ZeuglodanU fonn a group that differ from 
these already described in havi^ simple teeth in the 
position of the incisors of other and ii> 

having both above and below several molar teeth 
with sharp serrated margins like those of the seal, 
and with two roots, fm^er, some of these have 
vertical succesBora The fore-limb had more free 
motion than that of other Cetacea, since the humerus 
has articular surfaces on its distal end. Thus the 
Zeuglodonts which are found foesil in the miooene 
strata Imk the Cetacea, by the ziphiold whales, to 
the aquatic Carnivora, such as the seal 

The cetaceans above mentioned are frequently dis- 
tinguished as carnivorous from the herbivorous oeta- 
ceauB comprised m the group Strenia The oombina- 
tions of the two under a single order has been ob- 
jected to on the ground that the Sirenia rather 
approximate to the pachyderms The two gtonps 
agree in the general fish-like form of the body, but 
this is less distinct m the Sirenia, in which (see 6) 
the nostrils are terminal, the head distinct from tbe 
body, though the sejiaration is not very strongly 
marked ; the long p^dles bear rudimentary nsdU, 
and the skm is provided with bnstles The small 
mouth, the fleshy muzzle, and the position of the 
teats, which are pectoral, not ventral as in the whah -t, 
may, it has been suggested, have had some share in 
the origin of the mermaid trends of earlier^/oyagem, 
the peculiarities of the Sirenia and of tlie eared seals 
being mixed up m the tradition The distribution 
of this group IB peculiar the lamantin or manatee 
{Manatue) is found on the coasts of tropical Africa 
and South America, on opposite sides of the Atlantic 
the dugong {llalicore) in tbe Indian Ocean, and on 
the Austialion coast Phytina inhabited the shores 
of Behnug’s Straits less than a century ago, but is 
now extiuct. HalUhertum, found fossil in miooene 
strata, is the only memlier of the group which had 
hmd limbs The skull of the dugong (fig. 4 ) obvi- 
ously differs greatly from that of the cetaceans, es^* 
cially in the shorter and more massive jaws. Tne 
indsors of the upper j.iw project in the male m two 
tusks, in the female they are also symmetrically de- 
veloped, but remained concealed in the premaxilla 
those of the lower jaw diBaj)pear very early In life. 
The symmetrical develojiment of the tusks and the 
enlargement of the bones supporting them has much 
resemblance to what takes place in the elephant, and 
the kinship thus suggested to the pachyderms is ooa- 
fixiued by the character of the molar teeth. These 
are not simultaneously developed in the jaws, but 
the anterior simple are shed before the more com- 
plex posterior ones are in place, the suooenion fram 
behind forwards being such as prevails in tbe pro- 
boecidean family The manatee advances a step ia 
respect of its dentition the (Towns of the molan are 
covered with enamel ; they have two or three trans- 
verso tuberculated ridges, those of tbe oppsf 
have three, of the lower jaw two divergrat iPpoto 
Some of the molan, moreover, have milk predeosa- - 
sors In Rhytina homy ridgee of the muootis snr^ 
face above and below do the work of teeth which 
were not preeent. Tbe stomach of tbe eiistihg 
genera is divided into a cardiac and a pyloric oa^rlty, 
as in Cetacea, and tbe pyloric ia here ako provklad 
with ocBoal appendagea Without giving a disnfafad 
opinion on t^ question of elaaaificatioil, k ae«BS 
advinble to bring the two gnmpa into <daee profe* 
imSty, ainoe, even thou^ the Cetacea lead lasmdk 
the Cmfivora, and the Efiienk towardetfaeXJ&gHata 
or hoofed anadropeda, theie are reeamblenoes fte 
stmotnie and analogiea in mode of life wfaieb jnettfy 
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CETTE— CEYLON. 


T 18 in regarding them as, superficially at least, a 
natural assemMage. See the articles DuooNO, 
Manatee, and Rhmina. 

CETTE, a seaport and fortified town of France, 
in the department of Herault, 19 miles south-west 
of Montpellier, upon a peninsula between the Medi- 
terranean and Lake Thau, into which the great canal 
of Languedoc enters The port, which is safe and 
has been very much deepened, is guarded by the 
Forts St Pierre and St Louis The town is dirty 
and without striking buildings. After Marseilles, 
Cette IB the principal tiading port in the south of 
France, and it is much resorted to as a watennn- 
place. Its commerce in woollen, cotton, and silk 
goods, leather, wine, salt, oil, verdigrn, soda, pilchards, 
tobacco, soap, &c , is large It lias extensive cooper- 
ages, establishments for the artificial prejiaration of 
wine*, and important tisheries Pop (1896), 8‘J,729 
GETTIGN^l, Cktin.ie, the capital of Montenegro, 
a village m a valley, about 13 miles E of Cattaro It 
is the residence of the prince, and consists of the 
palace, the government builiiings, an arsenal, theatre, 
girls’ school, &c‘ Pop aliout 1200 

CEUTA (anciently Ahyla, called by the Moors 
Sehta), a strongly foitihed place in Marocco, pos 
sessed by the Si)amardB, lying on the African coast 
of the ^lediterranean, ujion a peninsula opposite 
Gibraltar It is includeil in the jirovince of Ca<hz 
and is the seat of a bishop The harbour is bad 
Ceuta formed part of the Roman c<»lony of Ad Sep- 
tem Fratrea, so named from the seven hills in the 
neighbourhood One of these, Abyla, now Monte 
del Acho, formed with the opposite rock of Gihralt.ir 
(Calpe) the pillars of Hercules The Portuguese 
possessed themselves of this citv in 1415 With 
Portugal it was included in 1580 in the Spanish 
inonaichy bv Plnlip II , and remained under the 
Spanish government aftei tin revolution of 1640 
In the Treaty of Lisbim in 1668 Portugal ceded it 
to Spam Ceuta is one of those Spanish presuho'i 
which are used only for commiice, and as places of 
transportation for exiles or cnniinals Poj) (1887), 
10,744 

CEVALLOS, Don Pkpro, born of an ancient 
Castilian family at Santander in Biscay in 1701, 
studied at Valladolid, and entered on a dijdomatic 
career Having been appointed secretaiy t(» the 
embassy at Lisbon, he there married a meet of 
Manuel Godoy, duke of Alcudia, tlie Prince of 
Peace, and became afterwards minister of foreign 
affaira In the diaimtes betw'een Charles IV and 
his son Ferdinand he adhered to the latter, accom- 
panied him to Bayonne, and there witnessed the 
intiigues and vioknce by v\hich the Bouibons W'ere 
ousted from the throne of Spam to make way for the 
Bonapartes. Aware of the influence which Cev alios 
possessed over the Spanish people, Joseph Bonaparte 
w-as anxious to gam him over, and offered to take 
him into liis service (’evallos accepted with apparent 
willingnesH, but on arriving at Madrid united v\ith 
the Siiamsh junta again>-it Joseph, and was sent by 
them on a mission to London, where in 1808 he 
published his celebrated work on Spanish affairs, 
referring more especially to the proceedings at 
Bayonne After the restoration he for some time 
maintained a great influence over Ferdinand, but on 
his opposing the marriage of the latter with a prin- 
cess of Portugal he lost favour, woe deprived of his 
oflBoe of secretary of state, and sent as ambassador 
to Naples and Vienna On being recalled in 1820 
he retired into private life, and then withdrew to 
Bayonm^ where he resided for several years, and 
died at Seville on May 29tli, 1838. 

CEVENNES (Latin, CVZ/ttwo'), a chain of moun- 
taliu in the south-ea^t of France, the extent of which 


is variously estimated by geiJgrapher#. The most 
restricted view of it, or \^at is called the Cevennee 
Proper, limits it to the chain which stretches from 
the north of the departmentof Herault, passes between 
the departments of Gard and Loz^re, and traverses 
that of Ard^'che to the department of the Loire 
length about 100 miles Li its widest sense the 
Ceveiines are regarded as comprising the whole of 
the great chain, or senes of chains, which extends 
from the foot-hills of the Pyrenees m the south to 
that of the Vosges in the north In this sense the 
chain of the Cevennes begins with the Col de Nau- 
rouse, west of Ciistelnaudary (department Aude), 
where it links with the Pyrenees, and extends either 
to the C6te d’Or, at the north extremity of the cle 
partmeiit Sabiie et Lone, if that chain is considerefl 
as a part of the Vosges system, or, according to other 
authorities, includes the Cote d Or mountains, and 
extends to the plateau of l.angres, where the \ osgcb 
are suj'poaed to begin From south-west to south 
east the chain receives Buccessively the names of 
Montagnes Noires, Montagues de i Espinouse, Mon 
tagnes de I'Oib, Monts GarngiU's, Montagnes di 
Gevaudan, Montagues dii Vivaiais, Montagues du 
Lyonnais, Montagues du Beaujolais, and Montagnes 
du Charol.iis Tlie whole length of the chain, in 
this w’ldt sense, exclusive of the Cute d'Or, is al)out 
330 miles It is divide'd into two sections, the 
Northern and Southern Cevennes, the dividing-point 
IS Mount Tioz'ere, in the department of the same 
name The geneial diiectioii of the chain is north- 
< ast, as far as Mount Pilat (department liOire), 
thence north to the Cote d During its whok- 
longth it foims the W'atershed between the Ba} of 
Bi 8( av and tin Mediteiranean, separating thebauns 
of the (-Jaronne and Ijoire, belonging to the fonnei 
fioni those of the Rhone and SaAne, belonging to the 
lattei 'J'he east side of the chain is more abrupt 
than the west side, whose slopes are usually gentle 
and jnolonged to a great disiaiu'e The chain forms 
tin chief determining featuie of the sceuierj in the 
various departments thiongbout its couise The 
average height of the southern ranges docs not exceed 
3000 feet, although Mount Loziie rises to 1702 
Till ties, or 5582 feet In the ranges faither to the 
north Mont M^zenc has a height of 1754 mitres, or 
5753 feet The southern Cevennes are geiierallv 
composed of calcareous rocks, which form plateaux 
intersected by valleys At some points extinct vol- 
canoes, surrounded by masses of basalt, appear The 
more northern Cevennes arc generally calcareous 
along the banks of the Rhone, but their west slopes 
often consist of granite, covered to a great extent 
with volcanic matter The effects of ancient erup- 
tions everywhere appear, and sometimes mountains 
of volcanic oiigin may be seen The Cevennes are 
rich in minerals, containing mines of copper, iron, 
lead, and coal, and iiuarnes of granite, porphyry, 
marbl* , and jdaster 

CEVENNES, a district in the south of France, 
which at one time formed the northern part of the 
government of Languedoc During the w'ars against 
the Aibigenses its mountains and valleys were the 
asylum of numerous persons who had renounced 
many of the beliefs of the Roman Churih. It now 
forms part of departments Haute- Loire, Loire, 
Ardfeche, Card, and Aveyron 

CEYLON (native Stvgkala, ancient 7’aprobane), 
an island belonging to Great Britain in the Indian 
Ocean, about 60 miles south-east of the south extre- 
mity of Hindustan, from which it is separated by the 
Gulf of Manaar and Falk’s Strait It lies between 
lat 6° 66' and 9'" 50' N., and between Ion. 80“ and 
82“ B., having the shape of a pear, with the bniad 
end south Length, al^mt 270 miles north to sooth. 
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average breadth, 100 miles; aree, ?5,864 sq. m. The 
north and north-west ooaets are flat and monotonous, 
those on the south and east bold and rocky, pre- 
senting a highly picturesque appearance, which is 
further heightened by the exuberant vegetation, the 
noble palm forests, the luxuriant com-fielda, and the 
verdant slopes of the mountains enamelled with 
bright flowers, herbs, and creeping plants, whose 
dehcioiiB jierfume spreads far and wide Many parts 
of the coast, both at its south and north extremities, 
are studded with small, rocky, and verdant islands, 
^(•uieof them overgro\k'n with palms, and presenting 
a singulaily beautiKil appearance. At Tnuconialee, 
on the N E coast, there is one of the fanest natural 
haihour^ in the world, at Galle on the a coast there 
IS ulho a harbour, while the harbour at Colombo, the 
cajiital, 18 capable of admitting the largest vessels, 
and IS now' tlie regular calling -station for mail 
steamers to and from Calcutta, China, and Aus- 
tralia Between the island of Manaar on the iioiLh- 
w« st coast of Ceylon and the island of itamibeiam 
on the coast of India, is a ridge of sand-banks t.dltd 
Adam’s Budge, wIirIi nearly connects Ceylon with 
tile continent, being intersected only by three narrow 
shallow passages, the remainder being covered with 
"i or d feet of wat« r at full tide. These channels 
admit oiilv very Bmall vessels, but ships of some size 
( ao get through between Ramiseram and the main- 
land and Hchemts for tht passage of larger vessels 
have bi cn projected, as also for a railway along 
Anam s Bridge 

Muuiittiinn, dc — 'riie mouiitainoiis regions of 
Ceylon are conhned to the centre of the south and 
hroadtir part of the island 'J’liey gradually diininish 
to lulls of inoih rate elevation as they recede ft(»m 
llie central moss, and aic buccteded on the w'cst hkU 
h\ a flat tr.wjt extending to the coast Their averaue 
vlevaLion IS soinew'here alnnit 2000 feet, but there 
uie several summits upwards of 7000 and 8000 feet 
liinli 'Hr hiyliest summit is Pedrotallagalla (8200), 
hut Adam’s Beak, reaching 7420 feet, is the most 
runaikablo from its conieal form, the distance from 
whn.li it IS visible* from the sea, and from the sacred 
assoeiatioiiB with which it is connected, tlie summit 
being tho point from which Buddha, according to 
Ins follow'ers, ascended to heaven, a gigantic foot- 
print beanng testimony to the fact Other sum- 
nuts are Tolapella (7720) and Kirrigalpota (7810) 
The forms of the inountaiiis of Ceylon aie singularly 
varied They most frequently occur connected in 
chains, and terminate in round or peaked sumuiits 
I heir Bules are always steep, and occaaionally pre 
<ipitou8 and rocky There is no proportional cor- 
respondence between the heights of the mountains 
and the depths of the adjoining valleys, and often 
the valleys are extremely narrow Tho deepest are 
in the heart of the mountains Some are between 
3000 and 4000 feet deep, and not over half a mile 
wide. 

IU).€TB and Lakes — Tho rivers of Ceylon, though 
numerous, especially on the south and south-west 
Hides, are small, being merely mountain streams, 
^vigable only by canoes, and that but for a short 
distance from their months. The Mahaveli-ganga, 
which rises near Adam’s Peak, and falls into the sea 
by a number of braiuhes near Trincomalee, is by far 
the most important It has a course of 134 miles, 
®nd drains upwards of 4000 square miles. Timber 
yj^ws on its banks in g^at abundance, consisting of 
halmalille, ebony, satin-wood, &c., which is floated 
down to the hvbour during the freshes. Of the 
*^maining rivers the Kalani-ganga, the Kala-ganga, 
and the Maha Oya reach the sea on the west coast, 
lUKu*** ^‘“^o^-ganga at Galle All the nvers are 
^*****® to be soicnarged with rain daring the mon- 


4 P 0 n, and to inundate the level oonntry, while 4l| 
heat of the sun on drying the eewintry pro^lMt 
malaria. There are nnmerous extensive lag oo MS 
backwaters round the coasts, but no ils IliM 

island worth noticing, the largest beingii^f 4 milbs 
broad. There are rills and streamlets f^ll^g along 
in every direction amongst the mounAelns, so over- 
hung with superabundant vegetation as to be fre- 
quently invisible 

Gcolo<jy and Mincraloqy — Ceylon is mostly formed 
of ancient stratified rocks, but owing to the oblitera- 
tion of fossil remains it is doubtful whether they have 
been deposited on the beds of seas or lakes The 
mountains are composed of primary and iiietamor- 
phic rocks, the jirevailing rock on the island lieing 
gneiBH, though latente (or ‘cabook’) and a Sort of 
dolomite also occur in considerable quantity. In 
the Nuvvara Eliya district and elsewhere there ai'e 
large alluvial tracts Basalt is found near Galle and 
Trincomalee, and at Pettig illakanda an ancient lava 
occurs 'J’he soil is mostly formed from the dis- 
mt« irration of gneis'^ The western eoast of the 
island IS believed to be rising PlunibHgo found 
in sufficient (juantities to make it of oonuneroial 
importance, anthracite is obtained, and iinioiig the 
metals occuriing in the island are iron in fair 
quantity, iiiangiiiiese, gold, platinum, mol\ Ixiunu^'i, 
nickel, cobalt, coppei, and tin No coal 
found, but nitre an 1 salt occur (the latter is who a 
somewhat important article of manufactuie) Gems 
of many 1 inds an* abundant piirticiilai ly near Kat- 
napura They are found eitlier embedded m the 
rock or vvashtd down in the alluvium of river-beds, 
and include zircons uinethysts, cat's even, topazes, 
mooiistoiRB, girnctH spinel, sapphires, mbit s, cmna- 
inon stones, Ac There are hot springs at Bintenna, 
Trincomalee, and Puttalam 

Il<iad,\ <ind JuiiluayK -- ( ey Ion is now w'ell provideiJ 
with roads A highwav has bet n made from Colombo 
to Nuwaru-Klivtt, GOOU feet above the level of tlie 
sea A continuous line, 7^)1* miles in length, makes 
the entire circuit of the coast, and every town of 
importance is conm i tul by loads with the two 
chief cities The roacN in gene ral are g^ood, being 
frecjueiilly niacadarni/ed, and in the iieighl)ourhoo<i 
of the chief towns are adaptcil for carnages Dur- 
ing the moii'ntiouH, however, the roads in many 
parts are iinp.iHsahle from iiiumjations. Tho forma- 
tion and m.iintt naiit't of roads, budges, streets, and 
canals fttrms one of the c hief items of expenditure 
of the government Bailway extension is also a 
government affair, and there are now nearly 300 
miles in all, the main line heing that between 
Cedombo and Kandy (7r) miles) In the early part 
of the iiineteeiilli century there- was not a single 
road in the country, merely a few pathways, the 
greater part of the island being then covered with 
impenetrable forewts 

Climate — Where the jungle ha« been cleared 
away, and the land drained and cultivated, feho 
country is perfectly healthy , where low^ Wr^ad 
tracts, and flat marshy lands abound, c^iverM with a 
rank, luxuriant vegetation, the climaU- is 
insaluiiriouH, showing, what is now pretty wqJU and«* 
Bt<K>d, that mere heat has little to do with the aii- 
healtliinesB of tropical climaUrs The beat is not lo 
great as on the neigh liounng coast of India, tbe bm- 
breezes moderating the temperature. At Colombo, 
oo the west side of the island, near the 7th parallel 
of N lat , the mean daily variation of the tempera- 
ture dots not exc-eed 3°, and the annua] range Is 
fmm 76“ U> 86“ 30' Fah. At Nuwara-Jl^a .(0000 
feet high) the annual range ie from 82° to The 
east part of the island being expoeed to the 
east monsoon has a hot and dry climate, reaemlniig 
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tliat of the ooait of Coromandel; while the west 
<iiviiioD, being oron to the south-west monsoon, has 
a temperate and humid climate like that of the 
Malabar coast. The quantity of ram that falls annu- 
ally in Ceylon is estimated at three times the quan- 
tity that falls m England, the rains being less fre- 

S uent, but much heavier The interruption which 
he course of the monsoons meet with from the 
mountain ranges of the island causes deluges of ram 
to fall on one side, while the other is parched with 
drought At Kandy, in the interior, the average 
annual fall of rain is 85 ‘3 inches; at Colombo, on the 
sea coast, 75 to 80 inches The pre\alent diseases 
are those of the liver and intestines, often accom- 
panied by fever Elephantiasis and other cutaneous 
complaints are common The very fatal disease 
called beriberi {Hydrops asthmaiicus) occasionally 
occurs, being almost peculiar to the island 

Animals . — Most of the animals found on the oppo- 
site continent are native to this island, excepting the 
royal tiger, which does not exist here Elephants are 
numerous, espiecially in the north and east provinces, 
where they sometimes do great injury to the growing 
■crops. The elephants of Ceylon are esteemed for 
their superior strength and docility The eagerness 
with which they are hunted has greatly diminished 
their Dumlvere Since 1869 licenses foi the capture 
Mid^ii^fportation of elephants have to be gut from the 
*^vemment Bears, buffaloes, leopards, jackals, mon- 
keys, and wild-hogs are numerous There are several 
species of deer, of which the elk and fallow-deer 
(properly the rusa or great axis and the spotted axis) 
are most abundant. Porcupines, bandicoots, squirrels 
tflying and other), bats, mungooses are to be found, 
as are also the pangolin or scaly ant-eater, and the 
loris or Ceylon sloth. Flying foxes and rats are 
numerous. Pheasants, snipes, partndges, pigeons, 
peacocks, and a great variety of birds, of splendid 
plumage, are plentifuL Crocodiles, serpents, and 
reptiles of all sorts abound Of the snake tribe, 
consisting of about twenty six different species, six 
only are venomous Among the insects are the leaf 
and stick insects, the ant-lion, the white ant, &c. 

Vegetable Products — In the luxuriance of its vege- 
table productions, Ceylon rivals the islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago, and in some respects bears a strong 
resemblance to them , its most valuable products are 
tea, rice, coffee, cinnamon, and the cocoa-nut CoflFee 
used to be the chief cultivated crop, but disease 
has within recent years much reduced the produce 
Cinnamon, called by the Singhalese corundoo, grows 
in the south-west, to which it is almost exclusively 
confined, requiring a sandy soil with a moist atmo- 
sphere The trade in this spice was reserved as a 
government monopoly by the Dutch when they had 
possession of the island, all that was collected beyond 
the quantity which it was thought could be sold at 
a monopoly price being burned. This absurd system 
was followed by the English for some years after 
their conquest of Ceylon, but was abandoned in Octo- 
ber, 1832, when the trade in cinnamon was declared 
free, subject to a duty on exportation The cocoa- 
nut trees grow along the entire west and south coasts 
ia countless num^rs, each tree producing from 
50 to 100 nuts in the year Every part of this in- 
valuable tree is capable of being turned to profitable 
account. The Palmyra palm, which grows princi- 
pally in the north part of the island, is of hardly less 
importanoe than tne cocoa-nut, being productive in 
seasons of drought, when the crops fail The jag- 
gery-palm, or kUiid tree, is oultivated for the sake 
of its sap, which yields a coarse sugar; its pith 
furnishes a kind at sago; and its fruit is also eaten. 

taliput-palm also abounds, as do the jack and 
bnW-fruit treu, the fruit of which is used by the 


Dati\es for food, both raw and cooked; the timber 
also, of the jack -tree, not being subject to be attacked 
by the white ant, is much used by the natives for 
making furniture, and in house-building. The Cey. 
Ion areca-nut, celebrated for its superior qualities, is 
exported in large quantities. Tobacco is raised priu- 
cipally in the north district, and is of excellent quality. 
Indigo grows wild, but is not sought after The car- 
damom plant is abundant, but inferior to that of 
Malabar, fruits and culinary vegetables are produced, 
the latter m the elevated distiicts, in great variety 
and profusion The island abounds with timber of 
various descriptions, including calamander, satin, rose 
sapan, iron, jack, halinalille, and other beautiful woods 
adapted for cabinet work Agriculture generally, 
and the cultivation of the more valuable native pro- 
ducts of the island in particular, are improving As 
already stated, coffee once was the chief ciop, but 
latterly the cultivation of tea, cinchona, and cacao 
has been earned to such an extent, that the island 
has become less dependent on a single article of 
produce Notwithstanding the acknowledged fer- 
tility of Ceylon, the capabilities of its soil where 
justice is done to it, and the efforts now in progress to 
develop these capabilities, by far the largest propor- 
tion of the island is still uncultivated There are a 
few natives who possess considerable estates in land, 
but the law of inheritance has, for the most part, 
caused a minute subdivision of the soil, to a degree 
very unfavourable to its improvement I'be British 
government claims the propnetorshij) of all the w'aste 
lands, which are now di8i)OBed of by public sale 
Among works earned on by the govy^-pment are 
irrigation works in suitable localities, including the 
cutting of channels, the construction of annicuts or 
dams, and the formation and repair of tanks Some 
of the ancient works of this kind are of great mag- 
nitude There is also a government ff)re8t depart 
ment, part of the work of which is to provide fuel 
for the railways, and timber for government works 

Pearl-fishery^ Ac — T'here has long been a pearl 
fishery on the coast of Ceylon, carried on as a gov- 
ernment monopoly The fishery sometimes fails for 
years, there having been none, for instance, between 
1837 and 1854, or between 1863 and 1874 Although 
government still continued a strict surveillance over 
the banks, and occasionally subjected them to a 
careful examinatiou, scarcely any trace of the pearl 
oyster was to be found No cause has yet been dis- 
covered for this disappearance When the pearl- 
fishery IS in existence it is confined to the Gulf of 
Manaar, where the oyster-banks extend for sixty or 
seventy miles along the coast south of Manaar, and 
perhaps ten thousand people mcluding 2500 divers 
will assemble in the fishing season. The Ceylon 
pearls are whiter than those of Ormuz or the Arabian 
coast The chank or conch fishery was at one time 
earned on to a great extent, employing about 600 
divers, but has greatly declined owing to the little 
demand now made for them in Bengal, to which the 
greater part were sent The cha^ is a sea-shell 
( Voluta pyntm), adapted for cutting into rings, these 
being formerly used in great numbers by the native 
women of Hindustan for bracelets and anklets. 

Manufactures^ Trade, dec . — The manufactures of 
Ceylon are very ummportant, with excejption of ar- 
rack, which is distilled from the juice of the ooooa- 
nut tree. The spinning and weaving of cotton 
goods, generally of the coarsest kind, was at one time 
a considerable industry, but is now dying out. There 
are numerous oil-mills for pressing the oocoa-hut 
kernels to express the oiL The Singhalese make 
good artisans, as ia expeiienoed at Cdombo, wbere 
they are employed in making steam-engines and 
other machinery. They are skllfal in oarpentry and 
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wwKi-woTk, expert werke« in gold end silver, Md 
excel in the manufectore of Inoqnered ware. Salt le 
* ffovemment monopoly, being coUected from shallow 
Uffooos, which at certain seasons are overflowed by 
tbe sea,* or it is manufactured in pans, the property 
of the government The exports are chiefly tea, 
coffee, cinchona, cmnamon, cocoa nut products, areca- 
nnts, cacao, cardamoms, plumbago, tobacco Tea has 
only begun to be exported in recent years, and the 
export has increased from 2,392,975 lbs. in 1884, to 
more than 130,000,000 lbs The total value of ex 
ports m 1899 (taking" a rupee at 2s ) was £11,140,000 , 
of the imports i.1 0,1 50,000 The trade of Ceylon is 
chiefly carried on with (Ireat Britain and India, Uit 
former of which receded from the island in 1809 


goods valued at £5 077.758, and sent thither goods 
to the value of £1,464,760 The chief artn le ex- 
ported to Britain is tea, the value of which in 1899 
was £3,730,936, while m 1884 it was only £158,969 
The only other exports to Britain worth mention are 
coffee, cocoa-nut i»il, and plumbago The piincijial 
articles of import from Great Britain are coals, 
cotton manufacturi'H, apparel and haberdashery, iron 
and steel manufactures, machinery, &c The imports 
from Great Britain of manufactured cotton goods in 
1S9" was £227,598, wrought and unwrought iron 
£138,807, and coals £195,005 From other countries 
are imported nee, dried hsh, wheat, BUg'ar, &c 
(laiernment^d'c — Ceylon is one of the Bntish crown 
lolonies. Its government being conducted by a gover- 
nor and two councils, executive and legislative, of 
both of which the governor is president The first is 
composed of six members, including the governor, 
the other of seventeen memliers, including the mem- 
bers of the executive council, four other office-holders, 
and eight unofficial members selected by the governor 
as representative of the different classes and interests 
m the community The powers of the councils are 
limited, being wholly subservient to the governor, 
who can carry into effect any law without their con- 
currence All laws must ^ approved of by the 
secretary of state for the colonies before they can 
take effect. Any individual properly qualified may 
be appointed to the most responsible situation, with- 
out reference to service, nation, or religion, and 
native Singhalese have occupied or occupy some of 
the highest posts 

The island is divided into nine provinces — the East- 
ern, Western, Northern, Southern, Central, North- 
Ceptral, North-Western, Sabaragamuwa, and Uva, 
and subdivided into districts In each province is sta- 
tioned a government agent. For the administration of 
justice there are in the civ il and cnmmal departments 
a supreme court, established at Colombo, bJbo a vice- 
admiralty court, and provincial courts, stationed in 
various districts, besides magistracies There are 
municipalities or local boards m the towns, and there 
are also native village councils I’he chief sources 
of revenue are the customs duties, railway receipts, 
land-rents, and salt-farms. Till the 1st January, 
1870, duties were levied on the chief articles of ex- 
port , but these are now free. The revenue for 1898 
was £2,513,866, expnditure, £2,284,385 There 
IS a public debt which amounts to about £3,470,000, 
but the finances are in a very healthy condition, as 
the public debt of the colony has been mostly in 
curr^ for the construotion of railways 
i^topU , — The present population of Ceylon is com- 
loosed of SinghalaM, Cingalese, or Ceylonese, detcen- 
danti of immigranU fr^ Hindustan who entered 
the oonntry in the sixth century B.c , Malabars or 
Tamils originally tnm southerii India, Moon, Malays, 
Veddaha, and a small proportiosi of Europeans and 
their dsTwndants. The Singhalese inhabiting the 
ooasts are a mild, tixnid race, mieequious to strangers, 


and hospitable and honane. Their stature is raitber 
below the middle size; their limbe slender, but well 
shaped; eyes dark, finely -out features, hair long, 
smooth, and black, turned up and fixed with a tortoise- 
shell comb on the top of &e bead; colour varying 
from brown to black, or rather from the lightest to 
the darkest tints of bronze. The Singhalese of the 
interior, or Kandian Singhalese, are a supierior raoe, 
being stouter, handsomer, and of more manly and 
independent bearing, with a greater degree of in- 
telligence The Malabars of Ceylon are similar in 
all respects to those of the continent The Moham- 
medans or Moors are an energetic and iiiduatrioua 
people, and engross a large proportion of Uie com- 
merce and traffic of the island The Veddaha, a 
savage race, are supposed to be a portion of the ab- 
original inhabitants of Ceylon They inhabit the 
most secluded and inaccessible parts of the island, 
and subsist entirely on wild fruits and animals. A 
cloth round the loins is their only clothing; and 
their habitatioiia generally of small dimensions, are 
formed for security amongst the branohes rf large 
forest treea They are a robust and hardy race, b^t 
extremely peaceable and inoffensive The other In- 
habitants of the coast consist of Dutch, Fortugusae, 
and English, some Malays or natives of the Eastem 
Archipelago, a few ('hinese and Parsee traders, aa4 
a various population sprung from the intermixturs 
of these races with each other. The desoendanta of 
the Dutch and other Europeans are known as 
burghers The population is ra^iidly increasing. In 
1832 it scarcely amounted to 1,000,000, whilst in 
1681 It was ^750,000 In 1891 the total was 
8,008,239, including 2,000,000 Singbales^ 760,000 
Malabars, 200,000 Moormen, and about 6000 Euro- 
peana The increase is partly to be attributed to the 
number of coolies who come from India for employ- 
ment on the plantations. Fop ( 1901 ), 3,570,990. 

lieltgion, Language, Public Education^ dc — More 
than half the population are said to be BuddbUts, 
and about half a million are of the Hindu religion 
Buddhism chiefly prevails in the interior, and gener- 
ally among the Singhalese of the sea-oosata. It is 
maintained and protected by the Bntish government, 
agreeably to the treaty of 1815. On the west and 
south-west coast numbers of the Singhalese profeas 
the Homan C'atholic religion There are a number 
of Episcopal clergy in the island, subordinate to the 
Bishop of Colombo; vanous other Protestant bodies 
have places of worship, but the Protestants are less 
than half the number of the 11. Catholics. 

The Singhalese have a colloquial language peculiar 
to tbemselves, but their classic and sacred writings 
are either in Pali or Sanskrit The Malabars use the 
Tamil English is becoming more and mure oommon, 
*and there is scarcelv a rotulaide village In Ceylon 
now where the traveller could not find some persons 
to speak English, or interpret fur him.’ The govern- 
ment has a department of public instruction, and 
good progress is being made in education throughout 
the island On Ist Jan 1891 there were 144|ftOO 
children participating in public instruction, anumMr 
of the schools teing maintained or aided by 
meat There are schools maintained also by ‘tte 
Church Missionary Society, by the Wesleyan, tha 
American, and the Baptist MiseioDary boolet^ 
besides a number of private and senna rugivunltal 
schools. 

JrUi^ities, Huiory^ dc. — The Singhalese **»«*t« 
contain a historical record of events for twenty-four 
oentories, and their authenticity, m regards deeorip 
tions of ancient towns and bnildinga, and otbn wo»s 
d 1 ^ is etitabliabad by existing mins, proving t^t 
the island bad been, at a remote period, inbabitedJ^ 
a powerful and nnmerous peojdsu The anoimit oapml 
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Aouradhapura and its neighbourhood contain many 
interesting and splendid relics of the ancient Bingh 
alese civilization. Chosen as the capital in B.o 437, 
it received, fully a century later, various relics of 
Gautama Buddha, and to contain these as well as 
other sacred articles many temples were erected. In 
the first century of our era the city occupied an area 
of 266 square miles, inclosed by 64 miles of walls 
A remnant of the celebrated bo-tree, said to have 
sprung from that under which Gautama sat at the 
time when he became a Buddha, is still seen inclosed 
in the court of a temple Here, too, is the so-called 
Brazen Palace, originally built in B c 142, and con- 
sisting of 40 row's of 40 pillais each Dagohas, or 
shrines containing relics of Buddha, are very nume- 
rous. They are of brick, incrusted with a special 
preparation which takes on a fine white polish One 
of the finest of these monuments is the Ruwanwelli- 
saye, built about B c. 140, hut the most beautiful of 
Ceylonese dagobaa is the Toopharamaya, with many 
finely-sculptured columns Jaitawanaramaya, origi- 
nally 315 feet in height, is now 209 feet high, and, 
like most of the ruins of the island, is overgrown by 
trees and brushwood Among the most curious and 
notable of the ancient relics which iiuest Anurad- 
hapura with such profound interest are the nume- 
rous tanks constructed at various dates between B c 
200 and a d. 300, and in the twelfth century Some 
of these are of enormous size, and several have been 
restored and applied to their original purpose of irri- 
gation. From the eighth to the thiiteenth century 
the capital was Pollanarrua, now Topare, near winch 
also are found many splendid ruins, including a fine 
Bock-temple At Dambida there is a celebrated 
cave-temple, dating from the first century b c 

Ceylon was known to the Greeks as Taprnhane 
In 643 B c It was conciuered by Vijaya, a piince from 
the mainland of India, and fur several centuries tlie 
island enjoyed great prosperity under the generally 
beneficent rule of his dynasty The Hindu inoomeis 
brought with them the ciyilization of their own 
country, and great pait of C^eylon became covered 
with towns and villages Several of Vijay'a’s suc- 
cessors had to contend with invading Malabars, and 
these ultimately secured the sovereignty A restora- 
tion of the line of Vijaya in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries contributed to tlie return of Homethiiig of 
the ancient grandeur of the island Little w'as known 
regarding it in Europe until 1505, when the Portu- 
guese established a regular intercourse with Ceylon, 
being encouraged thereto by a native king The 
Portuguese wert. subsequently expelled by the Dutch 
in 1658, afttr a stubborn struggle of twenty years’ 
duration 'i’he Dutch scxui opened up an extensive 
and profitable trade with Holland, and they con 
structed several canals to serve as means of com- 
munication between their various posts on the island. 
Their policy, however, though l>enefioial on the w’hole 
to the Singhalese as well as themselves, was essen- 
tially a selfish and exclusive one. British intercourse 
with the island began in 1763, and in 1796, owing 
to the war with France and Holland, Britain was in- 
duced to attempt an effective occupation of it. In that 
year Tnncomalee, and in the following year Colombo, 
was captured, and by these victories all the Dutch 
forts were transferred to Britain. By the Peace of 
Amiens (1802) the whole coast territory was formally 
ceded. The king of Kandy, who remained m posses- 
sion of the central mountainous region, perpetrated 
such atrocities on his own people that many of their 
chiefs in 1816 entreated Britain to depose him. A 
short campaign was ended by the capture of the 
tyrant and hia deportation as a prisoner to India, and 
then the whole island has been under direct 
Bfiush rule. A serious rebellion in 1817 and minor 


ones in 1848 and 1848 have been the only breaks 
in the generally tranquil subsequent history of the 
colony British rule has contributed very largely to 
the material advancement of the island by the con- 
struction of roads and railways, the extension of the 
Dutch canal system, the restoration of irrrigation 
tanks, the budging of rivers, and the development 
of Its great natural resources Two important events 
in Its modern history have been the rise and decline 
of coffee-planting (say fiom 1837 onwards), and tlie 
substitution of tea-planting (from about 1878) in its 
place The decline of coffee -planting, as is well 
known, has been caused by a leaf-fungus The 
planting of cinchona, cacao, and rubber trees has 
also helped to add to the resources of Ceylon in 
recent times. 

The principal towns of the island are Colombo 
Tnncoinalee, Kandy, Galle, Jaffna, and Konie 
galle, the capitals of the provinces in which they 
are respectively situated 

CEYLON MOSS See Aoab-agau 

CHABASITE, or Chabazite, is a zeolitic miner.'d 
of tolerably wide distribution It contains watir. 
Kiln a, aluniiiia, lime, and sometimes potash or sod.i 
It crv.stallizes in colourless transp.irent rhomhohedra 
and in derived forms, and is soluble in hvdrochloiic 
acid The mineral is found near Kilmalcolm, ami 
in Skye and others of the Western Islands, at the 
Giant’s Causeway, in Iceland, in France, anil else- 
where 

CHABEIIT DE COGOLIN, Johki'h Birnard, 
MARyuis OF, French geograjiher, was horn at Toulon, 
Feb 28, 1724, and entered the mannei^aB a cadet in 
1741. In 1750 he sailed to the North American 
coast, and on his return pidilished the result of liis 
ohservations in an astronomical and hvdn (graphical 
work, entitled Vo>age snr les C6tes de rAm^rique 
Septentnonale (rails, 1763). In 1768 he was chosen 
a inemher of the Academy In the American w-ar 
Chabert distinguished himself so high!) that m 1781 
he was made commander of a squadiori In 1792 he 
W'as made vice-adnnral During the same year the 
revolution drove him to England, wheie he was 
received by Dr Miiskel>ne In 1800 he lost his 
sight in consequence of his intense application to 
rtudy, and m 1802 returned tiv Pans, where Bona- 
parte assigned hun a pension In 1804 he was 
appointed a member of the Bureau des liOngitudes, 
and in 1805 he presented to it a map of Grei ce and 
a description of the coasts of that country. He died 
December 1, 1805, of a piilinonarv affection. 

CHABLAIS, a district of France, in Savoy, 
south of the Lake of Geneva Chahlais at one time 
formed part of the Kingdom of Burgundy, but in 
the eleventh century came into the possession of the 
Counts of Savoy In 1860 it was ceded to France, 
along with the rest of Savoy, by Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Sardinia It now forms the arrondissement 
of Thonon (its ancient capital), m the department of 
Haute-Savoie. 

CHABLIS, a town of France, department of 
Yonne, on the left bank of the Serein, 11 miles s. of 
Auxerre. It stands in the midst of vineyards, which 
produce the celebrated white wine known by its 
name The annual product is about 200,000 hecto- 
litres, or about 4,400,000 gallons, but the quantity 
sold over the world as Chahlis is much greater. Pi>p- 
2400. 

CHABOT, FRANgoia, one of the wildest Jacobins 
of the French revolution, was bom about 1767, and in 
early life entered the Capuchin order The treatises 
of casuistry which he perused in order to prepafv 
him for the confessional are said to have com»ptw 
hiB morals, and on the suppression of the mona 
steries, though he still professed to be a priest. 
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iie gave himeeH up to the most soandaloufl excesses. 
The Bishop of Blois nominated him his vicar-gene- 
nJ, and succeeded in getting him chosen deputy to 
the national convention for the department of Loire- 
et-Cher In this capacity he displayed the bitterest 
animosity against the king and his ministers, and all 
deputies fnendly to moderate courses, and laboured 
incessantly to overturn the throne Most of the hor- 
rors of that sanguinary period are attributed to him 
On the mght of the 10th August, 1792, he preached 
m a church of the Faubourg St Antoine, and urged 
the most violent incitements to insurrection; though 
on the following day he is said to have saved some 
pnests and the Abb^ Sicard, the celebrated teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, from the fury of the populace 
Hifl party, from occupying the higher seats of the 
national convention, were designated by the name of 
the Mountain, which they have since retained The 
conversion of the cathedral of N6tre Dame into the 
Temple of Reason is said to have originated with Cha- 
bot He at last became suspected by hia party, 
chiefly m consequence of his marriage with a young 
and beautiful Austrian, and the favouritism he dis- 
played hjwards his two brothers-in-law, who were 
striving to enruh themselves in the general disorder 
Along with several other deputies he was accused of 
having appropriated the effetta of the former East 
Intlia Company, and vainly tried to save himself by 
reTuiudmg Robespierre of the services he had ren- 
dered him When he saw that he w'as lost he swal- 
loved poison, but suffered such excruciating pams 
that he took an antidote to remove them Three 
days after, on the 5tli April, he was guillotmed His 
brothers-m-law shared his fate 

Cll AC'AR UCO, a iiiountaiii and mountain pass' 
of Chill, 2b miles north of Santiago, in the province 
of that name It is celebrated as the scene of a 
deciHii e victory of the Republicans over the Royalist 
troo)H on hruary 12, 1H17 

GHJ'jRONEA, a town in Bceotia, famous as the 
scene of several celebrated battles of antnjuity An 
important battle w-as fought near it in BC 447, by 
whmh the Athenians lost the supremacy in Rieotia 
A still more celebrated battle was fought b c 338, 
in which Philip of Maced«»u defeated the united 
forces of the Athenians and BiPOtians, and crushed 
the liberties of (ireeot A colossal sculptured lion 
was obtained by excavation on the site of this battle 
In a third battle, fought at Choeronea, Sulla de- 
f' ated the generals of Mithridates, B.a 86. 

OHAFF-CUTl’ER, an agricultural instrument for 
chopping hay or straw into half-mch lengths to be 
used as food for animals The economical advantage 
of the chafl^-cutter dues not depend on rendermg the 
chopped food more digestible , but on permitting it 
to be more thoroughly mixed with the more nutri- 
tive and palatable food, and preveutmg the aTUTnal 
from rejecting any part of it By the use of the 
chaff-cutter animals are therefore induced to consume 
» much larger proportion of fodder with their food, 
which not only improves the condition of stock, but 
■aves time in feeding, thus allowing the g.ninn«.l more 
tune for repose, which oontnbutes either to his fatten- 
r^dly, or doing a larger proportion of work. A 
“^-cutter consists of a long box to hold the ma- 
to be cut , an apparatus for conveying this 
material either by a oontmuons or intermittent pro- 
oeaa alo^ the bed of the box , and an apparatus for 
cutting it off as it protrudes from the end, 
CHAFFINCH {PrtngiUa caUbs), a lively and 
nsJK iBome bird of the finch family, very common in 
where its haunts are cluefly gardens and 
wuubberiea, hedgerows, plantations, See. The male 
" it or 7 inchea in length; tile bill ia bluish in 
^('WKir, black at the tip ; the forebaed b black, tiie 
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aides of the head dull pink, the crown, ni^ie and «idea 
of the neck fine bluish lead-colour ; the chin, throat, 
and breast on its upper part dull pink with a tinge 
of rufous , back chestnut brown, with grayish yellow 
margins to the feathers, the fipreafcer wing-ooverts 
are black at the base, broadly upped with yellowish 
white, fonning a conspicuous bar , some of the leaser 
wing-coverts are white, and others tipped with white, 
forming another bar , the first three quills are black 
with white on their margins, the rest with their bases 
and part of their Inner webs white, and with pale 
yellow margins on half the outer webs , the tail is 
ahglitly forked , the two middle feathers are lead- 
culuur, the next ones black, the outside one on each 
Bide having the whole or part of the outer web white 
The female is rather smaller than the male, and alto- 
gether duller and less attractive m colouring The 
food of the chathnch consists of seeds and of insects 
and their larva The latter are the favourite food 
of these birds, and they do good servioo in the de- 
struction of them , It 18 mainly when the suppW of 
these fails that they have recourse to seeds Th^ 
are also fond of the young and tender leaves of vege- 
tables, such as newly-sjirung corn, radishes, turnips, 
&,c The nest of the ohafhuch has been univeTsally 
remarked for its neatness and elegance It is pla^d 
in various situations — sometmios in a fruit-tree in % 
garden, sometimes in a hedge, sometimes even in a 
furze bush Its matenalB also vary, but they ere 
generally similar m colour to the spot hft which it is 
placed The outside is usually covereil with tree- 
moss and lichens, within it is lined with feathers, 
wool, or hair, and stalks of plants, grasses, roots, Jtc., 
are also freijueutlv woven into it So well is it com- 
pacted that considerable force is required to tear It 
to pieces The eggs are four or five in number, of a 
dull bluish-green colour, clouded with dull red They 
are irregularly streaked and sjMitted with dork, dull, 
well-dehned red markings Two broods ore hatched 
in the year The song of the chaffinch is lively and 
pleasant, though there is little variety in it Its 
common call-note has also a cheerful sound, llie 
Bjiecific name of cceUbs is bestowed on the cbofllnch 
from the circumstaDce tliat the females separate from 
the males in autumn and remove to a different lo- 
cality Great flocks of the birds are seen at this 
season, some composed exclusively of males, othen of 
females and perhatm also their young 

CHAGOS ARCHIFELAGO, a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean, nearly on the same meridian as 
the Laccadives and Maldives, and probably a contin- 
uation of them It extends from lat 7" 39' to 4" 44' 
B , and Ion. 70“ 50' to 72“ 60' i The largest, called 
Ihego Garcia or Great Chagos, 100 miles a. of the 
mam group, is about 12^ miles long by 6 broad, ia of 
a crescent shape, and consists of a cor^ atoll covered 
with cocoa [lalms, and inclosing a lagoon which 
forms a harbour 4 miles broad. Fuh abound, and 
excellent green turtle visit the shores, llie islands 
belong to Britain, and form a dependency ofManil- 
tius. Cocoa-nut oil is the chief product F%s and 
poultry are’ reared in abundance. Pop. 760. 

CHAGKES, a seaport of Colombia, on Ihe V. 
coast of the Isthmus of Panama, at the mouth ai a 
river of same name It acquired some importanee at 
one time as the station at which steamers landed the 
mails for the west coast of America, and has been 
frequently associated with proposed commnnfcatloos 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The terminus 
of the railway across the btbmus was, however, fixed 
at Aspinwall, about 8 miles V.K., and Chagres than 
greatly declined. The Panama canal route is peartlj 
tn the bed of the Chagres river. 

CHAILLO'r, formerly a village of Franoc, the 
ri^t bonk of the Seine. It boasts a oooakUnthle 
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Mitiquity, being noticed in » map of the eleventh 
oentuiy. In 1659 it became a suWb of PariB, and 
reoeiv^ the name of Faubourg de la Conference, in 
monory of the conference at which the Peace of the 
Pyrenees was ooncluded In 1786, when a wall of 
incloBuie was built round Pans, it was included 
within it, and has since formed part of the western 
district of Paris, near the Champs Elys^. 

CHAIN, in surveying, is a measure consisting of 
100 links, equal to 4 ro^, or 66 feet, used for mea- 
suring land. It is sometimes called Gunter’s chain, 
from its mventor 

CHAIN In nautical language chains are strong 
links or plaits of iron, the lower ends of which are 
bolted through a ship’s aide to the timbers They 
are on the outside, and are used to contain the 
blocks called dead-tytt^ by which the shrouds of the 
masts are fastened. Where a vessel has channels 
(that is chain-walea) the chains are held away from 
the bulwarks 1^ them 

CHAIN- ARMOUR, coats and other pieces of 
mail, formed of hammered iron hnks, constituting a 
flexible garment which fitted to the person It wjis 
lighter and less oppressive to the wearer than the 
heavy plates of steel of which the complete armour 
of the middle ages was composed, but did not afford 
such complete immunity, being liable to be pene- 
trated by the thrust of a lance Tumcs formed of 
flat rmgs are found m plates of the eighth century, 
and these, together with leather, seem to have been 
the chief forms of defensive armour used m Euro- 
pean warfare until they were partly superseded by 
the steel armour of the middle ages 
CHAIN-BRIDGE. See Beidgk. 
CHAIN-CABLE See Cable 
CHAIN -SHOT, two cannon-balls, or two hollow 
hemispheres, connected together by a short piece of 
chain, formerly used m naval warfare. The balls 
when discharged tended to fly apart, and the missile 
had the effect of cutting or breakmg objects that 
came in contact wdth the chain 

CHAIN-TIMBER, a timber of large dimensions 
placed in the middle of a building to gpve it strength 
CHAIN- WALES See Channels 
CHAIR, an article of domestic furniture, consist- 
ing of a movable seat, with a back, for a single per- 
son Among the Romans the word sella was used 
generically for seats of various kinds, and had usually 
a qualificatave term appended to it, as sella curtdis, 
sella balnearis They had also specific names for 
different kinds of seats, a seat with a bock, like our 
chairs, was called cathedra Chairs were much less 
common both with the ancients and in the middle 
ages than they are in modem times, hence, perhaps, 
the reason why chair and ccUhed/ra have both given 
their names in an allegorical sense to various digmties 
We speak of the chavr of justice, and the chairman 
of a meeting, and cathedra is now most widely known 
by its derivative cathedral, the name still given to a 
metiopolitan church 

CHAIR OF ST. PETER, at Rome, a relic of 
which the first known mention was made by En- 
nodius in 500, and a feast in honour of which was in- 
stituted or restored by Paul FV. in 1558. It was 
exposed for public veneration by Pius IX. in 1867 
(Woodward and Cates’ Enc. of Chronology). 

CHALCEDON, a city of ancient Bithynia, op- 
posite Byzantium, at the entrance of the Euxine, 
about 2 miles s of the present site of Scutari. 
Chaloedon is said to have been founded before By- 
zantium, and when the founders of the latter city 
asked advice of Apollo he recommended t.h«Tn to 
build epixieite the blmd — that is, opposite those who 
had neglected the superior and selected an inferior 
rite. Chaloedon was a flourishing town when it 


came into possession of the Romans, under the testa- 
ment of Nicomedes, B.o. 74, as included in the King, 
dom of Bithynia It was finally destroyed by the 
Turks, by whom it was taken about 1075 At this 
place, in the autumn of 451, Marcian, the emperor 
of the East, hold the fourth general council, for the 
purpose of destroying the ascendency of the Mono- 
physite doctrmes (see Monophtsitbs), obtained in 
449 by the influence of the Alexandnan patriarch 
Dioscuros at the (so called) robber-synod at Ephesus 
and to establish a creed of Christian faith which, 
equally remote from the Nestonan and Monophysite 
doctrmes, should satisfy all parties of orthodox Chris - 
tians Tbe emperor’s commissioners claimed the 
lead, but were preceded by the legates of the Roman 
bishop Leo I , who had endeavoured to establish 
articles of faith without the aid of a council, but 
deemed it judicious to mamtam his influence there, 
and take revenge for the excommumcation pronounced 
against him by Dioscuros This council, which con- 
sisted of 600 bishops, mostly of the East, deposed 
Dioscuros, and after violent debates adopted mto 
their articles of faith, at the instigation of the Ro- 
man legate, the tenor of a missii’e of Leo to Flavian, 
the former patriarch of C’onstantinople, directed 
against Eutyches, the founder of Monophysitiam, 
besides the confessions of faith of the general coun- 
cils of Nice and Constantinople , also two synodal 
mibbives of the former patriarch, Cyril of Alexandria, 
condemning the Nebtonan tenets The articles of 
faith settled by them declared the mother of Jesus 
the jiarent of God, and established, in opposition to 
the Monophysites, the bebef of two nfvtures in Christ, 
existing without mixture or change, without diviaiou 
or separation, so that by the union of the two natures 
in one person and substance their distinction is n(;t 
destroyed, but the characteristics of each are retained 
Besides this creed the council promulgated thirty 
canons agamst the abuses of the clergy, of which 
canons the twenty -eighth conceded to the Patriarch 
of Constantinople equal rights and pnvileges with 
the Roman, to W'hom it merely gave precedence of 
rank , and thus the matter remamed, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the Roman legates Bloody 
rebellions in Palestine and Egypt w'ere the imme- 
diate consequences of the decrees of the council of 
Chalcedon agamst Dioscuros and the Monophysites , 
and not till after a long period of ecclesiastical con- 
tests, durmg which the Monophysites were entirely 
separated from the orthodox and formed a distmct 
church, did the Chalcedon formula of faith obtain the 
authority which it now has in the Catholic, Greek, 
and many Protestant Churches 

CHALCEDONY, a mineral identical in composi- 
tion with quartz, but differmg from it m always 
bemg uncrystollized, and existii^ either as botryoidal 
masses (resembling a bunch of grapes) or as veins, or 
in the hollows of rocks and minerals, into which it 
infiltrates, apparently in the soluble condition, and 
afterwards gelatinizes and solidifies Several varieties 
go by different names in the arts 

1. The common chalcedony has a cloudy or milky 
appearance when held between the eye and the light 
It IS semi-transparent, or only translucent in various 
degrees Though sometimes nearly white its more 
common colour is gray, more or less shaded with 
blue, yellow, brown, green, kc. The surface is often 
rough or uneven Its fracture is usually even, 
though seldom smooth. It is usually contained in 
amygdaloid rooks, porphyry, greenstone, or basalt, 
or in the cavities of these rool^ It sometimes tr^ 
verses them in veins Sometimes it occurs in metallir 
veins, also in granite and gneiss. Oberstein, in 
p^tinate cl the Rhino, is one of tiie best looaUties. 
Fine specimens are found in the islands of Ferua. 
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(t IB found also in Cornwall, and in many parts of 
the United SUtes. It receives a good polish, and is 
much used for nng-stones, seals, &c. 

2 Another of principal varieties is oamelian 
The prevailing colour of this variety is red , some- 
times it has a tinge of yellow or brown, or is nearly 
white Its colours, or their different shades, some- 
times apr>ear in spots or stripes, or gradually pass 
into each other It is commonly semi-transparent, 
Bometimes only translucent Its geological situation 
IS smular to that of common chalcedony, which it 
often accompanies The finest Bj)ecimen8, sometmies 
called oriental carnehan, come from Cambay, Hurat, 
<tc , in India It is obtamed also from Arabia, Sibe- 
na, Sardinia, &c It receives a good polish, and is 
much employed fur seals, bracelets, &c The ancients 
often engraveil on carnelian 

3 Sard differs from carnelian in its colour onl\, 
which IS reddish-yellow, or nearly orange, sometimes 
wnth a tinge of brown It often appears blood-rerl 
by transmitted light It is found at Deerfield, m 
Massachusetts, in greenstone 

4 Sardonyx consists of alternate layers of white 
chalcedonv and of sard It was highly valued by 
the ancients, and is still employed for cameos It is 
found m India and in Perthshire 

CHA LCHONI>YLAS, Demktriua, a Greek gram- 
manau, bom at Athens about 1424, pupil of Theodore 
Ca/a ( )n the taking of Constantinojde by the Turks 
he ame to Italy, where he taught the Greek language, 
w,is invited to Florence by Lorenzo di Medici about 
147H, and proceeded afterwards on the invitation of 
Ludovico Sforza, to Milan, where he died m 1510 or 
1611 He spread the study of the Greek language 
and hteratuie m the west of Europe, and sent «)ut 
several celebrated scholars Among the works edited 
by luin was Homer, in two vols fol (Florence, 14S8), 
Isocrates, fol (Milan, 1493), and Suidas, fol (Milan, 
1499) He also compiled a Greek Grammar, which 
w'as long m general use as a 8chool-lH>ok In his 
editions of the (irreek authors he was somewhat ar- 
bitrary in hiH emendations of the text — His brother 
Laonicus, after wntnessiug the fall of Constantinople, 
followed his brnther to Italy He is the author of a 
history of the last years of the Byzantine Empire, 
from 1297 to 14(')2 

CHAJjCLS, a towm of Greece, m the island of 
Nepropont or Eubrna, separated by the narrow strait 
of Eiinpus fi<»m the mainland, with w'hich it is lon- 
nocted by a bridge that opens to let vessels through 
Tlie modem town is now one of the most attractive 
in Greece. Pop, (in 1896), 8661 Ancient Chalcis 
was one of the greatest of the Ionic cities, ( arned on 
a large trade, and planted numerous colonies It gave 
Its name to the peninsula of Chalcidice, in Thrace, in 
consequence of the numerous cities it founded there 
It had also colomes on the coasts of Macedonia and 
Italy, m Sicily, and in the islands of the ,^gean Sea. 
The government of Chalcis was, in the early period 
ofite history, aristocratic The Chalcians jomed the 
Bceotians m a war with Athens, in which they were 
defeated, b o. 506, and a large number of Athenians 
pofiscooion of the lands of the wealthy Cbal- 
^ans, who were called Hippobotae, feeders of horses 
“"ter the Persian wars Chalds became tributary to 
Athens. The Chalcians revolted b c 445, along with 
the Enboeans, but were vanquished by Pencles, who 
expelled the Hippobotee from the city and altered 
the government Another revolt occurred B o 411, 
for a short time became independent 
A Wdge was at this tune built across the Euripus, 
fortified; a passa^ sufficient for a single diip 
left in the middle The city was soon re- 
the Athenians, and continued under their 
nnti] the Peloponnesian war put an end to the 


power of Athens. It was subseqaently occupied by 
the Macedonians, and after varions vicissitudes fell 
under the yoke of the Romans. Chalcis joined ^e 
AchsBans in their last war with Rome, when the city 
was taken and destroyed by Mnmmius. It was after- 
wards rebuilt, and about the be^nning of the Chris- 
tian era was the chief city of Euboea. It was held by 
the Venetians from 1210 to 1470, when it was taken 
by the Turks The modem town consists of an inner 
walled town and an outer or suburban portion, the 
walls being the work of the Venetians. In the inner 
town tlie streets are narrow and the houses lofty. 
Several of the churches were formerly mosques. 

CHALD..EA, m ancient geography, the southerly 
part of Babylonia, towards Arabia and the Persian 
I (iulf, lying w of the mouth of the Tigris and Eu- 
> plirates The Chaldaeaus are suppiosed to have been 
I at hrst a wandering and predatory race like the 
Arabs, M'ho afterwards became settled, and ulti- 
matel\ gave their name to Babylon and the Babylo- 
nian Fkupire The name Chaidoean was es{>eoialIy 
apjdied to a portion of the Babyloman who 

were devoted to the jiUTHuit of astronomy ana magi- 
cal science See Babylonia 

GHAJ.DH?:AN CHlilS'lTANS See Steiab 

GlIRIMTlANd 

GHA1J)EE LANGUAGE, a form or dial«et o/ 
the Aramean, one of the thioe princmal varieties of 
the ancient Semitic (see Hebrew Lajtouaqi and 
Phtlologv) The region called in Scripture ifrom 
may !>« described generally as occupy uig the north- 
ern and norf h-easteiTi diviHions of that comer of Asia 
which w’as the home of tlie Semitic langnageH It 
was boumled on the N by the Taurus range and the 
nver 'I'lgns, which latter also foraied its eastern 
Ixiundaiy , on the w by the Mediterranean and 
Mount Lebanon, and on the b h} J’alestine and the 
Arabian desert Hie Aramean language was very 
extensively known, not only within the Jinilta almve 
mentioned, but beyond them The princes of Judea 
and Assyria were familiar with it, it was sfioken in 
the palace of Nehuchadner/ar, and even formed the 
medium of communication Isitween the Persian court 
and its subjects in Judea and Samana It may also 
lav claim to a high aiitifjuity, l>eing probably the lan- 
guage of Abraham jireviouB to his migration Into 
P.ilestme, and certainly of his grand-nephew Laban. 
Unfortunately the oliler monuments of the language 
have }>enshed, the ('haldee portions of Daniel and 
Ezra iHJing the earliest specimens we poesess of a 
language which hail [iroltably existed and flourished 
at least 2000 years l>efure There is another dialect 
of the Aramean lieBides the Chaldee, namely, the 
Syriai, and m this as w'ell as in the Chaldee numer- 
ous wntings are still extant, but they are all of com- 
paratively recent date The Chaldee literature is 
usually arranged m two divisions the Biblical Chal- 
dee, or thoee jKirtions of the Old Testament which 
are written m Chaldee, namely, Daniel from iL 4 to 
vii 28, Ezra Iv 8 to vi 18. and viL 12-26; amd Jere- 
miah X. 11, and the Chaldee of the Targoms and 
other later Jewish wntings The former Is distia* 
guished by a closer approach to the Hebrew idiom, 
and is therefore considered lees pure than tiie Chal- 
dee of the Targum of Oukelos, the oldeet and moat 
valuable of the Targums. 

CHALDEK, an obsolete Scotch dry maaattre con- 
taining Id Ixdls or 12 imperial qnartera. 

CHALDRON, an English meaaore of 86 bn^Mla, 
used chie^ in measuring coal 

C'HALEUR BAY, an extensive arm <A the aea 
in the Golf of St Lawrence, between Quebec prorlnca 
on the N and New Brunawick on the a , and about 
85 miles long by 20 broad. The Franoh fleet was 
here defeated by the British in 1 7 60. 
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CHALICE (Latin, ealix), a cup or bowL This 
tmn, originally signifying a common drmking ves- 
«»l,is now usually applied to a communion cup. 
CHALK See Lime 

CHALLENGE, to jurors, is an objection either 
to the whole panel or array, that is, the whole body 
of jurors returned, or to the polls, that is, to the ju- 
rors individually, and it is either pei emptory, that 
is, without assigning any reason, or for cause assign- 
ed A peremptory challenge is allowed to be made 
only by the party accused, and not by the govern- 
ment or prosecuting officer, and only in cajntal cases, 
and is said to be permitted on the ground that a man 
is liable to conceive a jirejudice against another from 
his mere looks and appearance, for which he can give 
no reason and such may be the case of the accused, 
and it is conceded m favour of hfe, that m such case 
he may exclude the juror without assigning any rea- 
son, and also on the ground that, by questiomng a . 
juror as to Emy objection to him, his prejudice ma\ 
be thereby excited against the prisoner, w'ho, to save 
himself from the effect of such prejudice, is permitted 
to have him rejected The ground on which peremp- 
tory challenge is allowed supposes the prisoner’s life 
to be in danger, and he is not entitled to it if lie 
pleads in bar or abatement , for the trial of these 
pleas does not decide on his life He must, before 
making such challenge, plead ‘not guilty,’ or some 
plea, the trial of which decides on his life Ha\ ing 
pleaded such a plea, the accused might, by the com- j 
mon law, peremptorily challenge thirty-five jurors , but 
the 22d of Henry YIII cap xiv limited the num- 
ber to twenty in felony T'he regulating statute now- 
in force is 6 Geo IV cap 1 By the law of the 
United States a peremptory challenge of thirty-five 
jurors is allowed in trials for treason, and twenty in 
those cases of felony mentioned in the statute A 
challenge of the whole panel may be made because 
the jury is illegally drawn or summoned, whereby it 
is not a legal jury, and a challenge of this desenjt- 
tion may be made by the government as well as by 
the prisoner Challenge to the polls may be made 
both m civil and criminal suits for cause, as that the 
juror is an alien, not from the proper district, not duly 
qualified as a freeholder, not of suitable age, &c , or is 
near akin to one of the parties, is biased, has been 
gpiilty of felony, is mterested, or is subject to any 
other exception, according to the common pnnciples 
of proceeding, or the provisions of any statute on 
the subject In courts -martial a prisoner who objects 
to either of the judges must assign his reasons In 
other words peremptory challenges are not allowed 
in these couHs The privilege of challengmg here 
belongs equally to the prisoner and the prosecutor 
The right of challenging the members of a court- 
martial prevaUs on the contment of Europe, as well 
as in England and America 

Challenge to fight a duel is punishable in England 
with fine and imprisonment In several of the 
United States of America this offence is subject to 
the additional punishment of ineligibiLity to any 

g ublic office, either for life or for a limited term, 
ee Duel. 

CHALMERS, Alkxandke, an English journalist, 
editor, and misc^aneous writer, was bom at Aber- 
deen in 1759, and received a good classical and medi- 
cal education In that city, where his father, the 
founder of the first Aberdeen newspaper, was a 
printer. About 1777 Chalmers came to London, 
and WM employed as a contributor to the St James’ 
Chronicle, the Morning Chronicle, the Morning 
Herald, and yarious critical magazmes and reviews 
He edited numerous editions of the En gHab daaeics, 
partioolarly the British Essayist, forty-five vole. 
l2nio, 1808, oommenoing with the Taller, and emdin g 


with the Observer, t<^ether with prefaces, histories, 
and biographies; agaffi published m 1808 and 1823' 
the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, twelve vols 8vo* 
1822, an edition of Shakspeare, with historical and 
explanatory notes, in 1809; repubbshed 1812 and 
1845, works of the English Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper, with Johnson’s Lives, and additional Lives 
by Chalmers, twenty-one vols royal 8vo, 1810 The 
most important and valuable of Chalmers’ extensive 
literary labours, however, was the General Biogra- 
jihical Dictionary, thirty-two vols 8vo, 1812-17, the 
fullest body of biogr iphical information pubhshed up 
to his time in this country, and which has rendered 
invaluable service to subsequent coinjulers (’hal 
mers was as much distinguished for painstaking ac- 
curacy as an editor, combining patient and intelh- 
gent invebtigation of facta with bterary discrimina- 
tion, os for the industry which enabled him to accom- 
plish so large an amount of work He died m Lon 
don, 10th December, 1834 

CHAIjM lillilS, Gkoiuii, a Scottish anticjuary and 
miscellaneous wnter, was born in 17 42, at Kochabi in, 
11 ) J'jlginshire HaMug studied Liw' at Edinburgh, In 
removed to Americ a, where he jiractised that profes 
Hion for upwards of ten years, till the colomes de- 
clared theniselv es indejiendent Mr Chalmers being 
a keen loyalist, returned to Britain, wlieie his wuffei 
mgs reconnnended him to the goverunient, and he 
was in 1780 aj)j)ointed to the office of clerk to the 
Board of d’raile The duties of this office he con 
turned to execute vvuth dihgence and ability f<>r the 
remainder of his life, a jienod of thirtv-mne years 
Previous to his ajipoiiitinent he hac distinguished 
himself by various literary undertakings, particularly 
a work entitled Political Annals of the United Co- 
lonies, which appeared in 178(», in 4to, and mani- 
fested a jirofound knowledge of colonial history, law, 
and j)ulicy He had also published, in 1782, an Es- 
timate of the ( Comparative Strength of (Jreat Britain 
during the Present and Four I'receding Reigns, and 
m 1784 Opinions on Interesting Subjects of Public 
Law and CCoimnercial Pohey, arising from American 
Indejiendence, the former work in cpiarto, the latter 
m octavo After his appointment he transferred his- 
attention m a great measure from pohtical science to 
literature In 1790 he published his life of Daniel 
Defoe, m 1794 hrs life of Thomas Ruddiman (a very 
curious book) , and m the course of the few subse- 
quent years various pamphlets apologizmg for those, 
himself included, who h^ beheved m the authenti 
city of the Shakspeare manusciipts forged by Mr 
Ireland In 1800 he edited the works of Allan Ram 
say, with an elaborate memoir of the jioet, in 1805 
the works of Sir James Stewart of Coltness, also with 
a life prefixed, and m 1806 the wntings of Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, which w^ere embelhshed in like 
manner The first volume of his Caledoma, which 
appeared in 1807, m quarto, displayed a vast extent 
of erudition and research It professes to be an ac- 
count, historical and topographical, of North Britain, 
from the most ancient to the present times, and the 
original intention of the author was, that it should be 
completed in four volumes quarto, each containing 
nearly 1000 pages Former historians had not pre- 
sumed to inquire any further back into Scottish his- 
tory than the reign of Canmore, describing all before 
that time as obscurity and fable But Chalmera 
plunged fearlessly into the preoedmg ages, and was 
able, by dint of incredible research, to give a pretty 
clear account of the inhabitants of the northern part of 
the island since the Roman conquest The historic^ 
part of his work, which occupies the first volume, ia di* 
vided into period analogous to the different races who 
predominated in the country, thus we have the Bo- 
man period, the Pictish period, the Boottiih paricM^ 
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^between the robjugation of the Piets and the intru- 
rion of the Saxons under Malcolm Canmore), and the 
Scoto- Saxon period, which ends with the accession of 
Robert Bruce The remaining three volumes were 
destined to contain a topographical and historical ac- 
count of each county, and the second of these com- 
pleted his task BO far as the Lowlands were concern- 
ed when death stepped in and arrested the busy pen 
of’ the antKiuary, May 31, 1825 Chalmers left the 
reiniund^^r of his great work nearly ready for the 
press , and it has recently been published complete, 
w itfi numerous annotations Pie also wrote a Chrono- 
logical Acc(»unt of Commerce and Coinage in Great 
I'-ntain, which appeared in 181o 
t'HALMEl’S, Thomas, 1) D , an eminent divine 
of the Scottish Church, was Inirn on 17th March, j 
17>so, in the burgh of iVnstruther Easter, m PMe, 
where his father was a shipowner and general mei- 
chant Pie was the sixth of a family of fourteen, 
and received his hrSt education m the parish school 
of hiH native place At the age of twehe he was 
sent to the ITniversity of St Andrews, for the pur- 
pose of studying for the church, and after passing 
tlirongh a curriculum there of seven years, W'as 
licensed os a jireachcT in July, 1799, the rule of the 
Scctttish C’hurch ref]uiriug that a liceuaate shall ha\o 
reacdied the age of twe^ntv-one being dispensed with 
m his case, in virtue of the cxcofitioiial clause in fa- 
vour of those possessing ‘rare and singular quahties ’ 
The hrst two winters after being licensed were spent 
by Chalmers in PMinburgh in studying mathematics 
and chemistry, and the post of assistant to the profes- 
sor of mathematics at St Andrews having become va- 
cant, he applied for and obtamed the situation In 
M I y, 1 8U3, hew as presented to the parish of Kilmony, 
m the N E of Fife, and having been clismissed from 
factious motives from his place of assistant teacher 
of mathematics, he resolved to open classes of his 
own for teaching that science in the town of St 
Andrews These were so successful that he com- 
menced a class of chemistry also, his lectures on and 
demonstrations m W'hich created quite a sensation 
About this time his Mews as to the obligations of a 
Christian pastor w’ere very different from what he 
w'oa subsequently led to entertain, and he deemed it 
a sufficient fulfilment of these to return to Xilmany 
on the Saturday evenings, and from thence back to 
St Andrews on the Monday mornings, devoting the 
bulk of his time to scientific pursuits In 1804 he 
was defeated m an application for the chair of natu- 
ral philosophy at St Andrews, and again in 1805 for 
the same chair m Edmburgh University An objec- 
tion made to his candidature for the latter chair, 'that 
the vigorous prosecution of mathematical or natural 
science was incompatible with clerical duties and 
habits’ occasioned hia first bterary effort, entitled 
Observations on a Passage in Mr Playfair’s Letter 
to the Lord-provost of Edinburgh relative to the Ma- 
thematical Pretensions of the Scottish Clergy In 
1808 he published an Inquiry into the Extent and 
Stability of National Resources, the object of which 
wss to show that the Berlm decree would not touch 
^0 real foundations of the prosperity of Britain 
In 1812 Mr Chalmers married Miss Grace Pratt, 
•eoond daughter of Captain Pratt, of the Ist Royal 
Veteran Battalion. The following year his article 
on Cbristiamty appeaj*ed in the Edinburgh Enoylo- 
PJ'^dia, and shortly afterwards his review of Cnvier’s 
the Theory of the Earth, in the Christian 
^Mt^uctor, a publication ooudneted by Dr. Andrew 
P^onoaon. In this last he propoonded the interpreta- 
the first verses of Genesis, afterwards atkptad 
^ Dt. Bockland, with a view to make the troths of 
l^ elatio n and t^ disooveries of geological sdenoe 
In his leotores at S*. Andrews in 1808 


he htul already said, 'The writing of Moses do not 
fix the antiquity of the globe. If they fix anything 
at all, it is only the antiquity of the species.’ Hfti 
fame as a preacher had by this time extended iteelf 
throughout Scotland, and a vacancy having occurred 
in the Tron Church of Glasgow, he was elected to the 
charge by a large majority of the town-counoil, and 
inducted on 2l8t July, 1816, In the month of No- 
vember following he commenced his series of astrono- 
mical discources, in accordance with a custom ob- 
served m Glasgow, of the city ministers delivering 
m rotation a course of sermons in the Tron Churon 
on I’liursdays The effect of these was perfectly 
electrifying, and created a sensation such as no ser- 
moriH had ever before i)ioduced m Glasgow. It is 
related, that when the liour of delivering them ar- 
rived, merchants and men of business would regularly 
leave their desks and proceed to the Tron Chuxtdi, 
while the more liberal among them would, in addi- 
tion, grant a similar indulgonce to their clerks and 
assistants In the commencement of 1817 these dis- 
courses were published, and attained a sal* of nearly 
20,000 copies bv the end of the year They raised 
tlieir author to the position of the first preacher oi 
the day, and in a visit which he shortly afterward^ 
paid to TiOinlon, the most distinguished literati and 
statesmen crowded to listen to the wondrous ore^iy 
of the Scottish dnine 

The mam object which engaged Dr Chalmers on 
hiM arrival in Glasgow, was the reorganizing of the 
parochial system, so as to j)roMde a machinery by 
winch the destitute and outcast might be visited and 
reclaimed, and the young instruct^ in the lessons 
and duties of religion With this view he allocated 
to each of his elders the part which they should re- 
spectively bear m carrying out this new scheme, and 
succeeded in infusing into them the same ardent ac- 
tive spirit by Mhich he himself was animated, Es* 
I)ecial efforts were directed towards the establish- 
merit of Sabbath-HchfK)l8, which m the course of twi 
years had an attendance of 1200 children. Great 
exertions vere also made by Dr Chalmers to get 
new churches erected throughout Glasgow the ohurob 
accommodation for which comprehended soaroely a 
third of the inhabitants In this ho ultimately suc- 
ceeded, and in addition, a new j>ariBh and ohun^ fSl 
John’s) were erected and endowed expressly for him- 
self by the town -council of Glasgow To this he was 
m 1819 transferred from the Tnm. The same zeal 
and activity which had there marked his pastoral 
career, were displayed in the conduct of new 
parish Besides numerous Sabliath-schoola, two 
large woek-day schools, in which all the primary 
branches of education were taught at a low rat^ were 
established on behalf of the panshioners of St John'sL 
The fatigues, howe\er, which such unremitting attan- 
tiou to parochial affairs mvolved were becoming too 
much for bis health, and he had now eo far adjusted 
matters in his parish, that the management of the 
machine might for the future be intrusted to othara 
On the vacant chair, therefore, of moral pldlosophj, 
in the University of St Andrews, being offeree, to 
bum, he accepted it, though, as might have been ex- 
pect^ a oonsiderable diuppointment wss than^ 
product in Glasgow. The date of his transisr ta 
St. Andrews was November, 1823. As an inktmotor 
of youth, his affectionate conoem for their waUaca, 
independwt of the mere intellectiial attraotkos d 
his lectures, made him universally beloved by the 
students, many of whom ha used to sasamUa at his 
bouse on Sunday evenings, for the purpose of r^igl- 
ous conversation and insinetloii. In ttia toim of 
St Andrews, Ukewiae, ha labooiad aaridnoosiT b 
viriting tb* humbler nlaases, and pmootlBf omIi 
religious and moral tmprov 
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In 1827 the divinity chair in the University of 
Edinburgh became vacant, and Dr. Chalmers was 
unanimously elected to it by the town-council on 
Slst October. This appointment he held till the 
Disruption of the Scottish church in 1843. In 1832 
he published his Political Economy, and shortly 
afterwards appeared his contribution to the cele- 
brated Bridgewater Treatises (which see), a work On 
the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 
and Intellectual Constitution of Man. In 1834 he 
was elected a corresponding member of the Royal 
Institute of France, and the following year, while 
on a visit to Oxford, had the degree of D C L 
conferred on him by its university An important 
matter which now largely engaged his attention was 
the subject of church extension, which he had zeal- 
ously advocated from the days of his ministry in 
Glasgow But Lord Melbourne’s government was 
little disposed to aid the Church of Scotland on this 
occasion, and it was consequently obliged to carry 
out its scheme on the voluntary principle The re- 
sults were satisfactory, and in 1838 I)r Chalmers 
was enabled to state to the General Assembly that 
within the last four years there had been collected 
about £200,000, out of which nearly 200 new 
churches had been built 

Amid the various public movements with which 
Dr. Chalmers’ name stands connected, there is none 
in which it more prominently occurs than in relation 
to the great non-intrusion movement in the Scottish 
church. (See Free Church ) Throughout the whole 
of this memorable contest, from the passing of the 
v^o law by the General Assembly to the Disruption 
in 1848, he acted as the leader of the Evangelical 
party m their struggles with the civil power, and 
may be regarded as the foundei of the Free Church, 
of the first assembly of which he was moderator 
He was also the originator of the suhtentation fund, 
out of which the ministers of that body are pnnei- 
ally supported Having vacated at the Disruption 
is professorial chair in the Edinburgh University, he 
was appointed, on the establishment of a new college 
in connection with the Free Church, to the offices of 
principal and pnmarius professor of divinity in that 
institution. Towards the end of 1844 he set on foot 
a scheme of active religious work among the inhabi- 
tants of the West Fort district in Edinburgh, a 
locality notorious alike for physical squalor and 
moral degradation ; and a new district church was 
opened here on 19th February, 1847 This move- 
ment was about the last public work in which Dr 
Chalmers engaged. On 28th May of last-mentioned 
year he returned to his house at Morningside, near 
Edinburgh, from a journey to London on the sub- 
ject of national education On the following day 
(Saturday) he was busily employed in preparing a 
report to the General Assembly of the Free Church, 
then sitting. On Sunday, the 30th, he ooiitmued in 
his usual health and spirits, and retired to rest with 
the intention of rising at an early hour to finish his 
report. The next morning he did not make his ap- 
pearance, and no answer being returned on knocking, 
nis room was entered, and he was discovered lying 
tranquilly in bed quite dead. He had evidently 
passed away in a moment, without pain or even 
consciousness. He was interred in the Grange 
Cemetery, whither an immense assemblage of per- 
sons of all denominations accompanied his remains 
to the grave The energy which made Chalmers 
remarkable as an orator was infused into all his 
practical undertakings; and in the social and re- 
Ugious movements which he inaugurated he has left 
his mark in the history of his country. His published 
works are very numerous, embracing sermons, tracts, 
essays, works on Politioal Economy, the Parochial 


System, Church Establishments, &c. They exhibit 
the same energy of conviction, together with a 
breadth and profundity of view, which, though 
many of his theories have not been accepted by 
other thinkers, will always make them a rich mine 
of suggestion and instruction to inquirers into the 
complicated relations of human society Of his 
posthumous works, published by his son-in-law and 
biographer, Dr. Hanna, his Daily Scripture Read- 
ings and Sabbath Scripture Readings, the latter 
especially, are valued for their devotional feeling 
See the Memoirs by Dr Hanna, his son-m-law 
(1849-02. 4 vols ) 

CHALON-bUR-SAdNE (ancient Cahillonuvi), a 
town of France, in the department SaOne-et-Loir, 
33 miles north of Macon, at the commencement of 
the Canal du Centre, on the right bank of the 
Saftne, here crossed by a bridge of five arches, com- 
municating with the suburb of St Laurent It is 
irregularly built, and is am rounded by a wall and 
the remains of ancient fortifications The public 
buildings include the church of St Vincent, built in 
1386-1440, a library with 22,000 volumes, a gallerv 
of painting, &c Chfi,lon is the seat of a tribunal of 
first resort and of commerce, and has a communal 
college Q'’here are foundries, d^e-woiks, manufac- 
tories of leather, cloth, glass, &c , and a considerable 
trade in gram, flour, wines, &c The Sa6ne becomes 
navigable for steamboats here, and there is steamer 
connection with Lyons Cmsar had grain Tnaga/.ines 
at Chalon, and it became the capital of Burguiidv 
under Gontran In 1273 Edviard I of England, 
being invited to a tournament here Ins letuni 
from Palestine, attended with 1000 mcii-atarms, 
and some disputes having arisen, the English at 
tacked the French, killed a great number, and left 
the tilting -ground strewed with the dead This 
event is known as ‘ the little war of Chfilon ’ The 
town suffered considerably from the civil wars of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and from the 
invasion of the allies in 1814 It was formerlv 
very unhealthy, but has been much improved in this 
respect by diamage Pop (1896), 23,962 

CHALONS- SUB -Marne, or Chaalons (ancient 
Catalaunum)y a city of Fiance, capital of the depart- 
ment Marne (Champagne), 94 miles east of Pans, 
with which it IS connected by railway. It lies on 
the right bank or the Mame, which is here crossed 
by a handsome stone bridge of three arches, built 
in 1787 Low walls now supply the place of the 
old ramparts, the entrance being by six gates, which 
open to six main roads The principal public build- 
ings are the cathedral, a fine edifice, restored by 
Louis XIV after having been destroyed by fire in 
the thirteenth century, the church of Notre Dame, 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and since 
restored, the Hotel de Ville, built in 1772, the 
Hotel de la Prefecture, built in 1764, one of the 
finest buildings of the kind in France, public library, 
contaming 30,000 volumes, museum, hospital, poor- 
house, &c There is a fine promenade, oooupying 
about eighteen acres, planted with superb elm-trees. 
Ch&loDB is the seat of a bishopric, and of one of the 
schools of arts and trades, where 800 pupils are 
maintained and instructed at the public expense. 
There are manufactures of woollen and ootton goods, 
cotton mills, tannenes, &o. Cb&lons was fortified 
and embellished by the Romana Christianity was 
preached here about the year 250. In 451 Attila was 
defeated before its walla From the tenth centary 
it formed a kind of independent state, governed by 
its bisbopB, till 1860, when it was united to 
crown, tinder its count-bishops it is said to have 
bad 60,000 inhabitants. A celebrated camp was 
established by Napoleon IIL at the distance of about 
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18 milei from ChAlons for the purpose of training 
the French troops. In 1870 the town was ^upied 
by the Germans after MacMahon s withdrawal 
Pop (1896), 20,434. 

CHALYBEATE WATERS are those which con- 
tain salts of iron in sufficient quantity to give them 
a special value in the treatment of cases of ana;mia, 
Iron or steel waters are not the only mineral 
waters in which some foim of iron is found Indeed 
in nearly all this in<;redient exists, but in very many 
in such small quantity, while other ingredients are 
HO coilHpicuouB, that the character of the water can 
hardly be supposed to be affected by that metal 
There is no stated amount of iron which entitlos a 
spring to be ela.-sed as chal\beate, though those 
most succ('ssfull\ lesorted to contain from one-thircf 
to nino-tenths of a grain of iron, in the form of car- 
f)onate, in sixteen ounces Some springs are classed 
as iron H[)rmL's which contain haich one-fifth of a 
^riain m sixteen ounces of water, hut they are so 
heeaust tht'> liav^ been found by actual experience 
to have tlit henetu'ial effects of iron waters What 
are called jairc iron springs are those which contain 
hut a few grams of dissolved solids, a salt of iron 
I'xistmg ((» some iqipi ec lahle amount, cornpimnd iron 
springs contain model, ate (luaritities (,f other salts, 
hucli as i'lpsom and (ilauhers salts common salt, 
sulphate Ilf lime, hesidi s being nth in carbonic acid 
d'xie reason for the use of iron waters is that 


in 'll IS a nectssar} ingredient of the blood, and in 
C'ltam I’onditions promotes the formation of blood 
Miiall d"S( s only should he enqiloxed, as excess may 
iintatc the stomach and bowels and produce consti- 
pation It lias been found that iron springs are 
most useful in cases of jioxcity of blood cpnckly 
pioduced, for I'xample, by loss of blood by bk-eding 
from ihe iioHf, or fioin vouiids, by drain occurring 
from the blood owing to diarrho'a, 8U]>pnration, and 
other ]»iofusL discli.ii g* s, in cases of chlorosis in 
\oung giiL, and in ]>o\' rt> of blood dependent upon 
acute disease, in whuli cases tlu y mateiially pro- 
Djoti eoiivakscence Iron springs are also used in 
disorders of monthly illness, sjtecially in its absence, 
in malarious conditions and poverty of bkiod due to 
reaideiKc in trojneal countries, and m neuralgia, 
Btenlit}, and inijiotency due to enfeebled conditions 
of general health In such cases as these last the 
iiiqirovement is not so rapid, and is often best pro- 
moted by w’atirs which, besides the iron, contain 
marked quantities of other ingredients like common 
Balt It is chiefly in the form of carbonate that the 
iron exists, and this is the best form for administra- 
tion The presence of carbonic acid gas in the water 
keeps the carbonate of iron in solution, and when 
the water stands, a yellowish rust is deposited. Iron 
Springs are used for bathing, but it is not now be- 
lieved that the iron produces any effect on the skin, 
or IS absorbed from the bath Among the chief 
clialybeate springs are two at Harrogate, c-alled the 
Muspratt and the Tewitt, the latter pure, a pure 
one at Tunbridge Wells , one at Booklet, near the 
Balt spring of Kissingen, containing much common 
and corbonio acid gas , those of Antogast, 
Freiersbach, Griesbach, Petersthal, and Rippoldsau, 
|n the Black Forest region, at altitudes of from 1280 
to 1886 feet; one at Orrezxa, in Corsica^ with much 
carbon dioxide and traces of arsenic, many at Spa; 
one at St. Montz, Switzerland, situated at an eleva- 
won of 5710 feet; one at Santa Catarr a, Italy, 
3 miles from Bonmo, at a height of 6600 feet, 
■everal very popular pure ones at Scbwalbach in 
nk*?*** ’ Pyrmont, Waldeck , and one at 

Lh^tenham, with a very high proportion (‘88 gr. 
‘■'Wo^lofironc^bonite. 

'^^HALYBITE, spany iron ora, the native car- 


bonate, is one of the most important ores of iron. It 
occurs in rhomboidal crystals, also in botryoidal and 
globular forma, and occasionally in silky fibrous 
masses It vanes in colour from yellow to black, and 
may be transparent or not It is somewhat magnetic. 
The fine crystals are found in veins traversing other 
rocks, but the mineral forms besides great rock masses 
or beds in different parts of Europe. In Britain it 
occurs pure, principally in the south-west of Eng- 
land, elsewhere it is generally mixed with clay and 
carbonaceous matter, and thus constitutes the olay- 
band and blackband ironstones 

('HAMHHK )1\S, a genus of palms established by 
Ijinnuiis, and remarkable as crintaining those species 
of the palm family winch are found at the greatest 
distance from the eijuator It is characterized by 
its flahelhfonn leaves, poUganious and sometimes 
dm cious flowers, and its tiijile nionosperinous drupes. 
The C humilis is tlie only palm which is seen grow- 
ing in the open air in any jiart of Europe. It is 
(onhned, however, t<' its hottest parts, and even 
there is generally onU from 4 to 6 feet ii> height. 
Its trunk, from 5 to 6 inches in diameter, is closely 
covered with triangular hard scales, the bases of the 
old leaves, the in w leaves gmw in a tuft at the top. 
SometimoH th- htern does not appear at all. and the 
leaves, aj'parentiy issuing from the gnmnd in tq6 
form of a large fan, have procured for the plant the 
name of the fan palm In hot houses the stem at- 
taiiH the height of la feet or moio T' e leaves are 
used for thatch and other purposert, and they furnish 
a large <juanlit\ of fibre, which forms an article of 
coinmerct und yu Ms a material that may be used 
instead <'f horse hair C Fortunei, a RjiecieB from 
North f’iiina, stands the climate of southern Eng- 
land ipiite well Brazilian glass is a fibre obtained 
from the Chnin(rr(yps unindai 

(TlAMALAItl Chamaljiaiit, or Ciiumalari, one 
of the best-known though r( arcely among the highest 
peaks of the llimalaya Mountains, at the western 
{ xtrtinity of the boundary line between Bootan and 
Tibet Its height IB 23,941 feet 

CH A.MBKK, as a technicnl term, has various usee. 
In several languages chamber is used to designate 
a branch of government whose momhers assemble 
in a common apartment. — Chamber of a oannon^ 
that part of the bore of a cannon which reoeivea 
the powder with which it is charged — Chamber of 
a mim, the place where tln' charge of powder U 
lodged tliat is to be used for blowing up the works. 
— Chamber of commfree, a Ixiard or association of 
persons who combine to jiromote the interests of the 
trade and merchandise of a city, the members being 
chosen from merchants, bankers, traders, Ac. The 
oldest body of this kind is that of Marseilles, founded 
in the end of the seventeenth century, but the oldest 
British one, that of Glasgow, dates only from 1788. 
Edinburgh billowed two years later, and for long held 
a leading position, but the mwst important British 
chamber of commerce at the present time is that of 
Ixindon, founded so lately as 1881, It has idetftuted 
a senes of examinations in commercial subjects, mk 
lectures are delivered under its auspices. Junior 
and senior commercial certificates are granted afttt* 
examination to th<^«e who display the amount of 
knowledge required. In 1860 there was form^ an 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom, which holds annual meetings in London. 
It includes nearly 100 chambers. 

CHAMBERLAIN, a court officer, originally em- 
ployed, as the name indicates, either to charge 
of the private apartments of a prince, or of a trea^ 
Bury, called in the tenth oentory camera (whence the 
word chamber). The golden key, whidi is worn by tiie 
(^lamberlains of the European oonrts on two small 
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golden bnttoDfl (m well m the buttons themselves, | 
when the key Is omitted), indicates also the origin 
of the office. At present their emplo 3 nanent (when 
their office is not merely nominal) is to attend on the 
persons of the princes and their consorts There is 
generally a chief or high chamberlam This officer 
in Englsmd is called lord great chamberlam of Eng- , 
land. His office is one of great antiquity and honour, 
being ranked as the sixth great office of the English 
crown He dresses and undresses the king before 
and after the coronation There exists also a lord 
chamberlam of the household, a lord chamberlam of 
the queen’s household, &c In fact there swe almost 
as many chamberlams as chambers 

CHAMBERS, Ephratm, a miscellaneous writer, 
and compiler of a popular Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences He was bom at Kendal, in Westmoreland, 
and was educated there under the father of the cele- 
brated Bishop Watson On leaving school he was 
apprenticed to a mathematical instrument and globe 
maker m London Here he ac'quired such a taste for 
the study of science, and made so much proficiency 
in it, that he not only formed the design of compiling 
his famous Cyclopaedia, but actually wrote some of the 
articles for it ^hind his master’s counter The 
first edition of this work was published m 1728, in 
two vole folio, and Chambers w’as soon after chosen 
F R S Two subsequent editions, in 17315 and 1739, 
appeared previously to his death, which happened 
May 15, 1740, wdien he was probably about 8i\t\ 
years of age Two othtr editions of tlie work canu 
out Bubseiiuently to his death, the one in 1741, tin 
other (the fifth) in 1746 A French translation of 
the Cyclopaedia was the basis of the Encyclopedie of 
Diderot and D’Alembert A revised and enlarged 
edition was brought out first b^ Mr Scott and 
Dr Hill, and afterwards, 1781-86 (in four vols folio), 
by Dr. Rees, who latterly built up on it the work 
known by his own name. See Rkks (Abuaham) 
CHAMBERS, Robert, LL D , a historical and 
miscellaneous wnter, and the younger of two brothei s ' 
composing the eminent publishing firm of W & R 
Chambers, was bom at Peebles in 1802, and died at 
St Andrews, March 17, 1871, aged sixty-eigbt His 
father, James Chambers, w^os a musbn weaver, and 
along with his brother William, w'ho was his senior 
by two years, he received his education at the parish 
school of his native towTi and in the High School of i 
Edm burgh As a boy, he tells us, his hands were | 
filled with ‘ books, not playthings , ’ and his family | 
havmg experienced an unexpected reverse of fortune, 
he became at an early age a pupil in the school of 
self-reliance, where he received a training wdiich 
proved of vast service to him in after life At the 
age of sixteen he got together all the books belong- 
ing to his mother and himself, their value l>eing 
al^ut £2, and commenced business as a bookseller in 
Leith Walk His elder brother William, after his 
term of apprenticeship was over, established himself 
m the neighbourhood as a printer They united in 
projecting and issuing a periodical called the Kaleido- 
scope, R<^rt being ^tor and William printer, while 
both of them undertook the part of author, but the 
g^ter number of pieces came from Robert’s pen 
Their magazine, however, was a failure, and the last 
number was issued on the 29th December, 1821 
niuBtrationa of the Author of Waverley, a kind of 
novel, took the popular taste, and was ^e means of 
bringing its young author into good society, and 
many persons of influence and discernment encour- 
aged him to persevere His next book, written when 
he was only twenty years of age, was the now well- 
known Tri^tions of Edmburgh (1823), the printing 
of whioh waa entirely executed by his brother The 
writing of this popular production was suggeeted to 


him during a ramble about the Old Town of Bdin. 
burgh with Sir Walter Scott. Various other works 
flowed from his pen in quick succession from this 
period till 1882 — Popular Rhymes of Scotland 
(1826); Pictures of Scotland (1827); Histories of the 
Scottish RebeUions ; and a Life of James I He 
next edited Scottish Ballads and Songs (three vols.) , 
a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen 
(four vols), and on the 4th of February, 1832, six 
weeks before the issuing of the Penny Magazine, the 
brothers commenced their periodical known as Cham- 
bers' Edmburgh J oumal, wffiich achieved an immense 
success From this time W & R Chambers (at a 
later period their younger brother David was asso- 
ciated with them) united m the publishing businesa, 
and issued a senes of w'orls.8 for the entertainment 
and mstmetion of ‘the people,’ ‘free of any secta- 
rian or political bias ’ Robert Chamliers contributed 
numerous essays, both ])athetic and humorous, to the 
Journal, besides composing many educational works 
of a high class, including a History of the British 
I Empire, a History of Scotland, and a C\clopa*dia of 
I English Literature He also wrote ’hhe Domestic 
Annals of Scotland (three vols ) , Ancn nt Sta-Mar- 
gins, the famous Vestiges of Creation (not originally 
acknowledged as his), The liook of Days (two vols. 
]Ht)4), and edited the Woiks of Roliert Burns, with 
a nanative of the poet’s life interwo\en (four vola ) 
The toil and research required for The Book of Days 
shattered his nervous system, and closed his forty 
years of literary labour, during which he produced 
nearly 100 volumes In 1863 the University of 
St Andrews conferred upon hinr*‘ the degree of 
LL D Dr Chambers w’as a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edmburgh, and of several other learned 
societies. 

CHAMBERSBURG, a town, United States, Penn- 
sylvania, capital of county Franklin, 32 miles B w of 
Harrishurg, hnely situate m the valley of Conecoche- 
ague Cieek, a tnbutary of the Potomac 'Iffie houses 
are mostly of bnck or stone, and the general appear- 
ance of the town is very jirepossessing In the en- 
virons, w'hich are fertile and w'ell cultivated, blue 
limestone, freestone, and marble abound. Its trade 
is considerable, and has received an additional stim- 
ulus by the con^l^tion of the Ime of railway from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg Pop. (1890), 7863- 

( ^HAMBfiRV, a town of France, capital of de- 
partment Savoie, at the confiux of two small rivers 
near the Is^re, between two mountains on the border 
of a fertile plain, pop, (1896), 15,u96. It is an arch- 
bishop s see, and contains a cathedral, six hospitals, 
a castle, now the prefecture, the palace of justice, 
banacks, a covered market, a college, a museum, 
and a public library with 25,000 volumes The old 
ramparts have been converted mto public walks. 
its vicinity are excellent baths, much frequented in 
summer. Its suburbs are large and elegant all the 
houses have piazzas It has considerable manufac- 
tures and distilleries , trade in gram, silk, cattlOy 
Chamb^ry was founded about the tenth century; 
w^as under feudal lords till 1230, when it was ceded 
to Thomas, first Count of Savoy, who built the castle, 
where the princes of the house of Savoy resided till 
the government was removed to Turin. The town 
was surrendered to the French in 1792, and became 
the capital of the department of Mont Blanc. It 
was restored in 1815, and ceded to France again in 
1860. 

CHAMBORD, a castle, park, and village neur 
Blois, department of Loir-et-Cher, in France. The 
splendid castle stands in the middle of a park, fn* 
oloeed by walls extending 8 leaguea. It contains 440 
rooms, thirteen large staircaeoa. and stalls for the re* 
ceptiao of 1200 horeee. It wae tmilt in the Ge*hie 
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CHAMBtCfi AKDBNTE— CHAMFORi: 


style, by Primatice, for Francis I , and cd!^|||teci 
nnder Louie XIV. Here Francis I. indulged Ml In- 
clination for gidlantry; here the arts first sprang to 
life in France, and here King Stanislaus I..eczineky 
resided for nine years In 1745 it was given by 
Louis XV. to Marshal Saxe, who died there m 1760 
The Emperor Napoleon I. gave the domain of Cham- 
bord to Marshal Berthier When the marshal’s 
w idow offered it for sale, a company of Legitiiuistb 
bnught it in 1821, and gave it to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, son of the Duke de Berry and grandson of 
Oliarles X. (See Bourbon) The Duke of Bordeaux 
was latterly known as the Comte de Chambord, and 
by the Legitimists was called Henry V. 

UH.AMBKE AJliH'lNTE (Jin ?/ thamhcr) — 1 An 
apartment hung with black and lighted with tapers, 
ill which the coq>se of a person of distinction is de- 
posited before the funeral ceiemonies 2 The 

name formerly given in IVance to an ajiaitmcnt, 
also hung with bl.uk and lighted with tapers, m 
which sentence of death, fieipiently hv binning, was 
P’ (mounted on heinous offenders The name W'as ' 
afterwaids more eajiecially given to thoSe extraor- | 
dm, try tnliunals wdneh, from the time of Francis I , , 
direited tlie jiersecutions against the I’rotestants, and ' 
acted as a sort of inquisition The members of tlu' ■ 
tribunal weie named b\ the jiope Tliev ferretted . 
^int heretics by means of a svsti'iii of esjtionage, di- I 
r* ( ted the proceedings against them, pionminced sen- j 
teoce, and also saw' it earned into execution A ' 
I /'laml/re ardente was established by Louis XIV to ' 
juiL a stop to the uumerous oases of poisoning which, I 
ttttei the f)roceedingTi against the Marchioness of Bnn- | 
villiei-^, were luought In foie the public Many per- 
sons of the highest rank, among others the Marshal 
“of Luxemburg and Princess Louise of Savoy, were 
hi ought before this court, which, however, exi,stcd 
onlv for two years, and ceased m 1680 The last 
exercise of its pow'ors was the condemnation of the 
celebrated sorceress Voisin 

CHAMELEON (Chavuvleo, Daud ), a genus of 
reptiles belonging to the Saun.an or lizard-like order, 
a native of parts of Asia and Ainca I’he very 
remarkable [mwer wdiich these anmials possess of 
changing their colour, and at jileasure produemg a 
succession of nch and beautifully \aned tmts over 
the w'hole body, at a very early penod called the 
attention of observers to their habits Aristotle has 
left a very perfect descnption of the chameleon m 
the eleventh chapter of his second book on the his- 
tory of ammals Various jKiets and fabulists have 
at different periods contributed to its celebrity, and 
by inaccurate or fanciful representations have ren- 
dered it far more of a prodigy than nature ever de- 
signed it to be 

The skin of the chameleon is composed of a sort 
of small, scaly grams, and under ordmary circum- 
stances IB of a greenish -gray c<ilour The general 
form of the body renimda one of the lizard, but the 
tnmk iB compressed, and the back highly ndged or 
cutting The occiput, or posterior part of the head, 

elevated pyramidally , the eyea are large, project- 
wg far outwards, yet almoBt entirely covered over 
by the skin, except immediately opposite the pupil 
What is still more singular, the eyea are capaole of 
moving independently of each other, taking different 
directioufl at the same moment, "niere u no visible 
external ear, the tongue is fleshy, cylindrical, and 
^^labla of great donation ; the teeth are trilobate 
Tto first ribs unite witii the stemoxn, the succeeding 
^th their oorreapondents of the opposite side, in- 
the abdomen in a perfect circle. Each of the 
has five toes, bnt these are separated into two 
oontafning two and the other dires toss) 
by the akin, whieb oovess them entirely to tbs nails, j 


jm 

The tail la long, round, and prehensile, or 
grasping twip or hranohee to anstain t|ke anhasL 
The lungs of the chameleon are vesioular, nnd so 
larp that, when infiated to utmost, the whole 
body becomes almost transparent. With the differ- 
ent degrees of inflation the surface undergoes ohangee 
of colour, owmg to the changes of dimixTifriftii and 
shape in the jugment cells, which axe distributed in 
two layers beneath the skin, the upper containing 
yeUowish, the deeper containing black or dark brown 
pigment It is scarcely possible to witness anything 
more curious or beautiful than the rapid tranjsitiona 
fiom hue to hue exhibited by the chameleon when 
aroused to motion Tlie chameleons are all exceed- 
ingly slow', dull, and almost torpid. The Only part 
which they move w'lth celerity is the tongue, W'hich, 
w hen extended, is as long os the body ITiia organ 
is clothed at its extremity with a viscid, gluey mucus, 
and iH darted out for the })urj»ose of capturing insects, 
uj»on which the animal sultsists As they feed but 
soldoin, and are fiefjuentlv seen inhaling the air, to 
iiillate their bodies as above mentioned, ancient ob- 
servers ooTulnded that they fed altogether on air, 
but closer attention to their habits has shown that 
they require a diet rather more sulistantial. Several 
species are know'u, and are natives of Africa, Madb- 
eascar. Southern Asia, and the Molucca Islands. 
'I’hey jiass their Jives altogether upon trees, feeding 
upon small msei'ts, for w hicji their construction shows 
them to he perfectlv adajited 

CHAMJH.E()N'M1NMRAL is the name given 
to maiiganate of pitassium, because a solution of it 
changes from gieen, through a succession of colours, 
to a mh puTple See .MaNOANEHK 

CHAMFORT, SErusi'iEN-Roi h Nicolas, a liter- 
ary man, chieffv distinguished for the part he took 
in the I'Vench revolution, w'as bom in 1741, near Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, died in 1794 The only parent 
whom he knew w as bis mother, who obtained for him a 
bursary at the C'ollege dee Gra^sms, at Paris, where 
he studied wuth eminent success He made his debut 
as a litterateur undei the name of Chamfort, and ob- 
tained some success as a dramatist and as a critic, 
which jirociired him a place m the French Academy, 
a pension, and a jilace at court An independent and 
somewhat misanthropic spirit ma*le him, however, 
m spite of lus interest, favour the revolution, of which 
he became the epigrammatist He resigned his em- 
ployment at court, and took the literary editorship otf 
the Mercury He furmshed Sibyea with the idea and 
the title of his famous pamphlet C^u’est-oe que le Tiers- 
at^ and forged such popular watch -words as * Guerre 
aux chateaux, paix aux chaumiferes’ (War to the 
castles, peace to the cottages) He was employed by 
Roland m the National Library, and pubiubed the 
first tw'enty-Bix Tableaux Histonques de la Rtfvola- 
tion He found the anu of ndicule too feeble against 
the reign of terror, which he combated with the 
wot, ‘Bois mon frere, ou je te tue' (Be my brother, or I 
shall kill yon) Threatened with imprisanmenl^ he 
endeavoured to blow out his brains Though not 
immediately fatal, the wounds be inflicted on Mmeelf 
ultimately put a period to his life His werics 
have been twice published, by Oinraen^, 17fi6, four 
vols 8vo, and by Auguis, five vols. 8vo, hi 1824. 
His poetry has now little reputation. His best wofK,, 
Mustapha and Zeaugir, at which be laboured for 
fifteen yean, exhibits him ae a feeUa follower o# 
Racine and Voltaire. It is praised for pnrltj of itrle 
and mildnees of sentiment; bot^ as a Frenflih entio 
pungently observes, he reserved all hk mildinisi for hie 
tragedies A oollectian of 1800 5oii mota^ mider the 
title Cbamfortiana, is now oemsidered the beet me- 
moriaJ of him, Tn this be a ppeere as a men to mtk» 
bimeetf feared rather than loved. 
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CHAMIER, Frederick, a popular writer of fio- 
tiofn, was bom in London m 1796, entered the navy 
at an early age, took part in the last campaigns 
against the French, and distinguished himself in the 
American war of 1812 He retired in 1833 with 
the rank of captain, and hving at Waltham Hill, 
acted as a justice oi the peace for the counties of 
Hertford and Esse a He died in 1870 He imitated 
Captain Marryat in making his experience of a sea 
life the basis of a senes of romantic tales He did 
not equal Man \ at in humour and imagination He 
has, howeier, been credited -with great hdelity to 
nature Allan ( hinnmgham says of his naval sketches 
that they are ‘ tiutlis slightly touched with the fingers 
of hction ’ His pnnci})al woiks are, The Life of a 
Sailor (1S34), Ben Brace (1835), The Arethusa 
(1836), Jack Adams (1838), Tom Bowline (18.‘ilM 
He also published a renew of the scenes witnessed 
by him m the revolution of 1848 

CTIAMISSO, Adelbert de (properly Louis 
Charles Adelaide de Chamisso de Boncourt), was bom 
at the castle of Boncourt, m Champagne, in 1781 
When a mere boy his family were driven by the 
breaking out of the revolution to seek an asylum in 
Berlin Here, from 1796 to 1798, he was jiage to 
the queen-mother, and afterwards entered thelTiissian 
service, where he remained till 1808 Un the Be.ice 
of Tilsit he returned with his family to France, and 
in 1810 was appointed professor in the Lyceum of 
Napoleons ville , but sh(»rtl> after returned to Brussia, 
and during three years devoted himself enthusias- 
tically to the study of natural science at Berlin 
Count Romanzoff having in 1815 fitted out a \es8el, 
under the command of ( )tto von Kotzebue, for the 
discovery of the north-west })as8age, Chamisso accepted 
the appomtmeiit of naturalist to the expedition, and 
added greatly to his store of scientific kuowle<lge 
Hifl captain’s treatment of him, however, was In no 
means courteous , and when the account of the ex- 
pedition was published he had the mortification of 
seeing his labours represented as abortive and incor- 
rect He afterwards took up his residence at Berlm, 
was appointed superintendent of the Ixitamc garden, 
and received the diploma of doctor from the univer- 
sity, for the collections m natural history which he 
had presented to the museum He died at Berlin in 
1838. His abilities as a naturalist are disjdayed in 
his work De Animalibus quibusdam e (.'lasae Ver- 
mium LinnsBi (Berlin, 1819), and his View of the 
Most Useful and the Most Noxious Plants of North 
Grermany, with Remarks on Scientific Botanv In 
1827, partly for the purpose of rebutting the charges 
brought against him by Kotzebue, he published 
Views and Remarks on a Voyage of Discovery, and 
Description of a Voyage round the World Both 
works display great accuracy and mdustry. His last 
scientific labour was a tract on the Language of 
Owyhee. His reputation as a naturalist has been 
somewhat eclipsed by that which he acquired as a 
poet. As eaily as 1804r-6 he, in concert with Vam- 
hagen von Ense, published a collection of poems, 
under the name of the Muses’ Almanac , and m 1813 
appeared his celebrated and most original tale, Peter 
Schlemihl, which has been translated, among other 
Languages, into English, and admirably illustrated by 
Cruikshank. His poetry is marked by vigour, cor- 
rectness, and a thorough command of German 
language ; but is m general of a gloomy and terrific 
oast, a turn of mmd probably fostered by the misfor- 
tunes of his early youth He is the author, however, 
of several humorous pieces; and his political poems 
are distinguiBhed by caustic, yet wholesome raillery 
Many of his ballads and songs are masterpieoes 
of their kind. He translated a selection of Ber- 
anger’s songs into German. His collected works, 


with a biography and correspondence, were published 
by Hitzig, m six vols (Leipzig, 1836-89). 

CHAMOIS {Antilope rupicapra^ a well- 

known species of the genua antelope (which see) 
found only in high, mountainous regions, where they 
feed in small flocks or families, on the highest cliffg 
affording vegetation, which are almost inacceesible 
to man The chamois are exceedingly shy, and have 
very acute senses, so that it is only by great patience 
and skill that the hunter can come sufficiently near 
to shoot them They are so swift, and leap with so 
much vigour, and with such sureness of foot, as to 
render it impossible to overtake them in a fair chase 

Hence the hunters of the Aljis, where a few of 
this species are still found, are obliged to encounter 
the greatest penis m pursuit of this favounte game, 
and owing to the occurrence of sudden fogs, stftrins, 
avalanches, and various accidents, ina\ alvva\H l)e 
regarded as ])lacing their bves in great jeopardv 
Chamois are found among the mountains of the Cau- 
casian range, an<l among the heights of the Hima- 
lava, m greater abundance than in the Alps and 
Pyrenees, where the\ are so closely pursued I’ljeir 
flesh IS considered a very superior article of food, 
but whether it is in fait much better than that of 
other animals of the antelope or deer hind, may 
leasonablv be doubted The skin of the chamois is 
wrought mto a soft jdiable leather, w-ell knuwm by 
tlie name of shammoj/ or shninmi/ leather During 
the w'liiter the chamois keei)8 in the laverns and hol- 
lows of tlie rocks Its voice is a short, sharp whistl 
mg Two and sometimes thri'e youq,#' are produced 
at a birth (Set j.latt at Fniuilata.) 

'file chamois Is about S Feet in length, and 2 feet 
high , its head resembles that of the domestic goat, 
but the nostrils are less, and the upper bp not so 
prominent It has no muzzle nor beard. The horns 
are or 7 inches long, round, almost smooth, at first 
straight and perpendicular, and suddenly tennmat- 
mg m a hook directed bad w'ards and shghtly dowm- 
warda 'I’here is no tear-i)it, nor ore there cutaneous 
apj>eudageB or glands m froi‘t of the lower part of 
the neck The skin is clothed with two sorts of hair 
— a very abundant and brownish w^oolly, and a dry 
and frangible silky hair, varying wath the seasons, 
upon the body exdusiv^ely, of a rather deep-brown 
in wuuter, of a brov/n fawn colour m summer, and 
slightly grav in the spring Both sorts of hair are 
gray at the base throughout the year The head is 
of a pale yellow colour, excepting a black-brown 
baud, w'hich commences near the nose, and ends at 
the base of the hums and ears, after surrounding the 
eyes The tail is black The inside of the thighs 
and the ears are white The hoofs are concave be- 
neath, and terminate by a projecting edge, especially 
on the outside The female closely resembles the 
male, except that she is much smaller The kids are 
of a deep yellowish colour, havmg the under jaw, 
both Bides of the head, and the throat white There 
is a black band beginning at the comer of the mouth 
on each cheek, surroundmg the eye, and ending on 
the forehead, without meeting the band of the other 
Bide , end of the tail black , thighs white ; a dorsal 
line, crossed by a transverse one, upon the shoulders. 
CHAMOMILE See Camomile. 

CHAMOND (St ), a town of France, department 
Loire, 6 miles N » St fitienne, at the confluence of 
the Gier and Janon, and on the railway from St. 
Etienne to Lyons It is well built, hae a handsome 
parish church, a promenade, public baths, oonoCmanal 
college, and a consulting chamber of manufactures. 
The old castle on the side of a steep hill, and now in 
a ruinous condition, presented the singularitiy of a 
belfrey below a church, and a church Wow a mea- 
dow, round which a carriage oould be driven. Ahfll 
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in the vicinity furnishes excellent building stone 
from Its summit, while the base is a mass of 
in which extensive mines are worked. This is a 
thriving manufacturing town, carrying on three 
Bpcciil branches of industry, namely, milling silk, 
the manufacture of nails of all kinds, and the fabri- 
cation of braid and similar articles There are also 
dye-works, bleaching grounds, foundries, forges, steel- 
works, and furnaces, and various other iiid^trial 
eatablislunents here or in the neighbourhood. T^ere 
are th^ remains of an aqueduct, w'hich conveyed the 
waters of the .Tanon to Lyons Pop (1896), 14,427 
CHAMONIX, or Chamouni, a celebrated valley 
of France, in the department of Haute-Savoie, dis- 
trict Faucigii}, in the Pennine Alps, fully 3000 feet 
above sea-level It is about 12 iniles long, and only 
about half a mile wide, lies b \V to N E , its h side 
formed by Mont Blanc and other lofty luouriLains of 
tliL ‘-amt range, and its w by Mont Brevent and the 
Aiguilles llouges It is traversed in its whole extent 
by the Arve, which leaves the valley by a narrow 
gorge at the a w end, through which also passes, 
liigli alnne the river, the highway to yallanches and 
(Jeiieva At its N. end the valley communicates 
with Clinton Yalais by two roads and a bridle-path, 
tbe latter crossing the Col de Balirie, and it may 
also be left by other passes, as the Col du Geant, but 
they are difficult and dangerous, and only suited for 
piac tised and daring pedestrians The mountains on 
thi V, side of the valley, though attaining a height 
of s.'OO feet above sea-level, are not covered with 
'-now in summer, but those on the E side, in tlie 
range of Mont Blanc, being from 10,000 to upwards 
of 15,()U0 feet higb, are always snow-clad, excepting 
where the peaks are too perjiendicular for snow to 
lie From the snowy range alone, of course, proceed 
those rt markable features of the valley, the glaciers, 
some of which approach close to the cultivated fields 
'J’hev arc very numerous, and of different sizes, but 
the iwo most important are the Glacier des Bossons 
and the Mer-de glace, the latter one of the largest 
glaciers in the Alps From its lower extremity, 
calk'd the Glacier des Bois, the meltings of the 
glacier flow off, in greater or less volume according 
to the season of the year, from under a naturally- 
formed ice-arch, the source of the Arveyron, the 
uiune given to the stream thus formed, which is an 
affluent of the Arve The lower slopes of the moun- 
tains are covered with timber, through which is fre- 
quently to be seen the devastating course taken by 
the avalanche. The soil is not fertile, but it is assidu- 
ously cultivated, and the inhabitants, who are gath- 
ered together in numerous villages, of which Cha- 
monix or Le Prieure is the ohief, raise barle}, oats, 
spelt, flax, pmtatoes, &c., rear cattle, and kee[) bees, 
from which most excellent honey is obtained, and a 
considerable quantity exported During the winter, 
yarns, cloths, hats, and implements are made, and many 
fanciful articles of wood are carved All the valley 
ifl famous for its scenery, which was first brought 
under public notice by Windham and Pococke, two 
I^nglishmen who visited it in 1741. It presents vanous 
^ints from which the whole mass of Mont Blanc may 
he sMn at one view. Pop. 6000 The village of Cha- 
^nix, 89 miles of Geneva, oric^nated in a 

J^nedictinepriory founded about 1090 It has several 
hotels, and is supported mainly by visitors to tbe 
■oenery of the valley. The ascent of Mont Blanc is 
most commonly made from this village. There is a 
monument to De Saussure, who did much to bring 
**ni»^*^ before the notice of travellers Pop. 2436. 

an ancient province of France, 
nioh b^ore the revolution formed one of the twelve 
military governments of the kingdom. The 
^n>e Ohampagne, formerly Champaigne, is derived 


from the vast plains (Latin, campus, a plain) which 
occupy the terntory. Ohampagne was bounded on 
the N by Hainaut and the bishopric of Litfge; on 
the E by tlie duchy of Luxembourg and Lorraine; 
on the s by Franche-Comt^ and Burgundy; and on 
the w. by L’Orleanais, LTsle de France, and Picardie. 
It forms at present the departments of the Marne, 
Haute Marne, Aube, Artlennes, and part of those of 
the Yonne, the Aisne, Seine-et-Mame, and Meuse. 
The land is fertile, and produces the celebrated wine 
called after its name; also much gram and pasturage. 
Troyes was the capital See next article. 

CHAMPAGNE is a French wine which is made 
chiefly in the department of the Marne, in the former 
province of Champagne It is commonly divided into 
river and mountain wines {inns de la nvurc df Mamc, 
and vtns de la laontagnc de Hhcimi), the former being 
for the most part white, the latter red Not all 
of these wines are sparkling or frothing, though by 
the name chnnjxiqne ih generally understood such 
wine as has been subjected to an imperfect fermen- 
tation, and contains a quantity of carbonic aoid gas, 
generated during the ins* nsible fermentation in the 
bottle, this gas being disengaged on removing the 
pressure by which it was detained in solution. The 
briskest wines are not always the best; they are, 
course, the most defective in true vinous qualUj, 
and the small portion of alcohol which they contain 
immediately escapes from the froth as it rises on the 
surface, carrying with it the iiroiiia, and leavi^ the 
liquor that remains in the glass nearly vajiid. Hence 
the still or the creaming or slightly sparkling Cham- 
pagne wines (I’lnj cremaiitH or deiri-mousneux) are 
more higlily valued Ty' connoisseurs, and fetch greater 
prices than the full-frothing wines {vine (jrand moxu- 
S(ux) By icing tliese wines before they are used the 
tendency to effervesce is in some degiee repressed; 
but when they are kept cool this precaution is unne* 
cessary In general, it may bo observed that the 
vineyards on the banks of the Marne supply the 
clioicest wines, and that the quality degenerates in 
proportion as they recede from the river Among 
the white wines of Champagne, the first rank is gener- 
ally assigned to those of Hillerv, the produce of the 
vineyards of Verzenav, Mailli, Ilaiiinont, Ac. Of the 
Rheims mountain w ines those of Verzi, Verzonay, 
MailJi, Bouzy, and St Basle are most esteemed, but 
the Clos St I'hierry furnishes perliaps the finest red 
champagne The soil of the principal vineyards 
throughout Champagne is composed of a l(x>se marl, 
resting on chalk, and sometimes mixed with flints. 
For the manufacture of the white champagne wines 
black giapes are now generally used. In making the 
red wines the grapes are trodden before they are intro- 
duced into the vat Champagne, when well made, 
and placed in cool cellars, will retain its good quali- 
ties from ten to twenty ^ears. 

CHAMPAK {Mvchella champaca)^ an East Indian 
tree of tbe natural order Magn<»liaoeaB It has large 
axillary flowers of a deep yellow colour, and very 
fragrant Tbe tree is sacred to Krishna, and the 
women of India adorn their hair with its blossoms.' 
The bark has tonic properties, 

CHAM PARTY, or Champkbtt (Latin, eampi 
partitio, a division of lands), in law, is a bargain 
with the plaintiff or defendant in any suit to have 
part of the land, debt, or other thing sued tor, U the 
party that undertakes the suit prevails therein, the 
chain pertor carrying on the party’s snit at faia own 
expense. It is a species of maintenance, and h held 
to be illegal both in courts of oommon law and 
equity See MAUmMAMOl. 

CHAMP CLOS (French, a cloaed>in field or 
area), formerly a place set apart for omnbati be- 
tween those who wiahed to determine, In that man- 
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ner, either a lawsuit or dispute of honour. This 
oame was also given to the place set apart for tour- 
naments 

CHAMP -DE- MARS and CHAMP -DE- MAI 
The Campus Martius was a large field on the Tiber, 
in ancient Rome, near the modem Ponte Molle 
After the exjnilyion of the last king, who was the 
owner, it was consecrated to Mai*s, and served the 
Homan voiith for a j»la( c of military exeicise The 
people used to us-emble there for the election of ma- 
gistrates, and the place w^as adorned with splendid 
buildings and rows of pillars At a short distance 
appeared the tomb of Augustus and the Pantheon, 
now the Mama Rotunda When the Franks had 
conquered the (Rauls in 4S6 they held their public 
assembhes, accorihng to the German custom, in the 
open air In the fifth and succeeding centuries these 
assembhes were called, from the time of meeting, 
Champs-de-Mars In the eighth century they were 
transferred by Pepin, the father of fdiarlemagne, to 
the month of May, and called the Champa-di -Mai, 
but the plain where the Frankish lungs annually re- 
viewed the army had the name of the Champ-de- 
Mars, or the Campus Mariiua At the Champs-de- 
Mai the king was present with the members of hia 
court, the bishops, the nobles, and the people The 
latter, however, long neglected the privilege of at- 
tendance, and were at length deprived of it All 
questions relatmg to puldic affairs, such as war, 
peace, the enactment of laws, were decided by the 
majority These assemblies were held irregularly 
under the Meroiungians, but became more frequent 
and systematic under the first Carlovingians Pejun 
called together only the nobility and the clergy, but 
Charlemagne ordered tliat every count should bring 
with him thirteen assessors, or the same number of 
the most respectable men within his juiisdiction, to 
represent the people in the general assembly The 
first descendants of Capet departed from this usage, 
but Philip IV,, who reigned from 1285 to 1314, re- 
stored the third estate by calling together delegates 
from the cities 

The modern Champ de-Mars m Pans is an exten- 
sive area., which originally formed a place of exercise 
for the young men in the military school (^Jcole Mili- 
taire), and subsequently has been the scene of various 
public festivals and great gatherings of people It 
was the site of the international expositions of 1867, 
1878, 1889, and 1900 Louis XVI and bis family 
took part here, in 1790, m the great f^te de la fidU- 
ration, in which the king swore to defend the new 
constitution, so soon to be succeeded by scenes of 
tumult and bloodshed A second f^d^ration was 
held here in 1792, but distrust and disunion ha<l 
already begun to take the place of enthusiasm. In 
1815 Napoleon selected the Champ-de-Mars for the 
scene of a general assembly of the French people 
with deputies He determmed, after his return from 
Elba, to lay before the representatives of the nation 
the artioles of a supplementary constitution, called 
the Acte addttionnel, which he had drawn up in the 
form of the Frankish capitularies, and thus, by an 
imposing show, to establi^ the legahty of his second 
accession to the throne This meeting was held 
June 1, 1816. After a solemn mass, Dubois, one of 
the 600 deputies from the central committees of the 
electoral colleges, read an address expressive of the 
allegiance of the French people to the government of 
Napoleon. The high chancellor then made known 
the assent of the people to the proposed supplement 
to the constitution Although no deputies appeared 
from forty of the departments, the herald announced 
that the Acte w'as accepted by the French nation. 
Accordingly Napoleon si^ed it, and declared in a 
speech before the assembly that he enjoyed his dis- 


tinction as an emperor, a consul, a, soldier, in fiixe 
that he received everything from the people He 
then swore to observe the fundamental laws of the 
empire, and to enforce their observance. The whole 
assembly, consisting of about 20,000 persons re- 
peated the oath Then a Te Deum was chanted, 
and Napoleon distributed the eagles to the national 
guards, and the sea and land forces, who were drawn 
lip around him m the form of squadrons and battal- 
ions Inclusive of 27,000 national guards, the whole 
number amounted to 50,000 men After this festival, 
which partook of a political, religious, and mihtary 
character, Napoleon assembled the chamber of peers 
and of the deputies of the people Three weeks 
after the commencement of the session the chamber 
received the abdication of the emperor 

CHAMFEAUX, Guillaume dk, a scholastic 
philosopher, so called from the village of Chaiiipeaui 
m F>ne, near Melun, where he was bom about the 
middle of the eltneuth century He died in 1121 
He studied at Pans under Anselme, De Ivaon, and 
lVlan(5golde, and afterwards himself opened a school 
there, m which he had numerous pupils 'I'he scIkkiIs 
opened by De Laon and Champeaux are regarded by 
Pasquier £is the origin of the TTnivereit\ of Pans 
Among the pupils of Chamjieaux were Robert de 
Bethune, one of the most distinguished prelates of 
the age, and the still more famous Abelard He 
defended the doctiine of realism against the nomi- 
nalism of Abelard, but it is onlv in the works of 
Abelard that any record of their contention remains 
Ghampeaux has left a treatise on^the origin of the 
soul, De Ongme Animoe, in w'hich ne exammes the 
(juestion how children dying without baptism axe 
justly damned, which he concludes by referring to 
the unfathomable judgments of God The only other 
w'ork of his w'hich has been prmted is Moralia 
Abbreviata He founded in 1113 the abbey of St 
Victor 

CHAMPION In the nidest state of society men 
revenge their own WTongs without restraint The 
first step commonly made tow^ards a better state of 
things in the rude beginnings of pohtical society is to 
confine this right wntbm certain bounds, and allow it 
to be exercised only wuth certain formalities This 
was done by the feudal mstitutions of Europe, 
wdnch recognized m many ciicumstances, under the 
sanction of the church itself, the right of private 
combat In some cornitnes, however, particularly in 
England, the legal recognition of the right of combat 
had this injurious effect, that the practice became so 
settled as to be allowed to contmue, even after more 
rational ideas had grown up on the subject of the 
administration of justice The combat, ^ter it had 
become a common means of settling disputes, wM 
not always waged by the contending parties This 
was the case, indeed, in appeals of felony, and if the 
heir, either from sex or age, was incapable of toagvng 
ki3 battle^ as it was called, the question was left to 
a more rational mode of settlement. But in 
wnt of right, the last and most solemn decision 
respecting re^ property, the tenant was required to 
produce his champion, who threw down his glove 
as a challenge to the champion of the demandant, 
and the latter, by taking it up, accepted the challenge. 
The laws authorizing judicial combat, though fallen 
into disuse, continued to disgrace the English gtatnte* 
book till 1819 (see Appeal) Even the i^ht to the 
English crowm was in some degree put in issue by 
a[>p^ to judicial combat; and the appearance oi 
a champion offering battle to any one who gainsay 
the right of the to the crown waa till reoeo^f 
a part of the ceremonial of an Engliah coronation. 

CHAMPI AIN. Lake or, a Ulce of eoaeideraUe 
extent, chiefly in the Unit^ Btatea^ between tbe 
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States of New York and Vermont, but having the 
north end of it within the Canadian boundary, in 
the province of Quebec; extreme length, north to 
south, about 125 miles; breadth, from half a mile 
to I5'mile8, area, about 600 square miles, 90 feet 
above the level of the sea It was discovered in 
1609 by Samuel Champlain, go\eriior of Canada 
(see next article), whence its name, it is navi- 
gated by steamboats and othei vessels, and is dtei> 
enoutrh for ships of the laruest class Its waters art 
carried northwards to the St Lawrence by the rnei 
Uichelieu or Sorel, uhicb, in conjunction with th. 
C’hambly Canal, affoids iiavitration for laige vessels, 
and forms a well-frc(jueiited line of cominunica 
tioi) The bt)nth end of the lake is connected h\ ,i 
canal with the Hudson Rner, lake Champlain thu- 
affording water communication between the St Ijaw- 
reiice a few miles below Montreal and the Atlantic 
at New York Upwards of hftv islands are scatteied 
over its surface, and it receives numeious streams, 
none of which are very imjxirtant I'he scenery 
along its sides is pictiirestjue It abounds in salmon, 
shad, pike, and other lish, in winter it is usually 
quite frozen over, and is passable on the ice The 
chief port on its banks is Lurlmgton 

('HAMPLAIN, Samuel, a Trench naval officer 
and maritime explorer, was bom at Brouage about 
157U, died in 1685 His exploits m the maritime 
war against Spam in 1595 attracted the attention of 
Heurv IV , who commissioned him in to found 
^Htablishmeuts in North America He sailed fiom 
HLnntleur, and ascended the St Lawrence to the 
{M)mt where Cartier had stopped in 1535 In 
second expedition (16u4-7) he visited the coasts of 
Acadia (No\a Scotial In a third voyage (1608) he 
founded the towm of (.Quebec, and explored Lakes 
Ontario and Chainplain, to the latter of w'hich he 
gave hiB name In 1620 he wuis af)pointed governor 
of Canada, wuth the title of lieutenant-general to 
Marshal Montmorency, wLo w’as named Vice-admiral 
of New France He treated the natives with bene- 
volence, and endeavoured to civilize them He was 
compelled to surrender C^uebec, w'hich be had forti- 
fied, to the English m 1627, W'hen he returned to 
I ranee, but recovered his command at the peace in 
1629 The best edition of the Voyages de Champlain 
u that of 1640, in 4to 

CIIAJMPOLLION, Jean Fra>(,’ois, le Jeune, 
celebrated for his discoveries m the department of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, was bom at Figeac, depart- 
ment of Lot, m 1790 He was educated partly at 
home, partly under hia brother at Grenoble, and at 
an early age devoted himself to the study of Hebrew', 
Arabic, Coptic, &c In 1807 ho read a paper before 
the Academy of Grenoble on the ancient Egyptian 
geographical names, which he endeavoured to explain 
by the Coptic He then went to Pans, where he con- 
tinued his oriental studies, paying psirticular atten- 
^n to the Coptic, and endeavouring through it to 
tod the key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics In 1809 
ho became professor of history at Grenoble, but soon 
™tirod from this post and went to Pans, where he 
tovoted himself almost exclusively to the study of 
Egyptian antKjmties Assisted by the tnlrngual m- 
■OTption of the Rosetta stone (which see), and also 
y Boggestions which had been thrown out by 
^ Tnooias Young, he at length discovered the key 

the graphic system of the Egyptians, the three 
whi^ — ^figurative, id^graphic, and al- 
pnabebo— he expount^ before the Inatitabe in a 
of memoirs in 1823 These were publi^ed in 
^ ®*peiu» of the state, under the title of 
dn Sjsthme hi^roglyphique des andens ^Igyp- 
1824 he went to Italy, and investigated 
eoUaetioiiB of papyri and other Egyptian anti- 


^ties in the priudpal dties there In 1826 Charles 
X appointed him to superintend the new department 
of Egyjitian antiquities in the museum of the Louvre. 
In 1828 M Champ^iUion went as director of a aden- 
tific expedition to Egypt, at the expense of the king 
He was admitted a member of the Academy of In- 
scriptions in 1830 In 1881 the chair of Egjrptian 
archsBology was created for him m the College de 
France lie died at Pans in March, 1882. His 
principal w'orks ore his Grammaire Egyptian, and 
Dictionnaire hi^roglyjthKjue, Inith published after hla 
death They are indispensable to the student of 
hieroi:]v])hics 

(IHAMI’OLT.B )N - FIGEAC, Jacques Joseph, 
the elder brother of the preceding, was born at Flgaac 
j (department Lot) in 1778 He completed hi" studies 
at Grenoble, published his first orchmological memoirs 
in 1803, and was named successively libranau of 
Grenoble, professor of Grtek literature, secretary and 
dean of the I acuity of Letters of the same t<vwn 
He took an ai tne j)ait in everything connected with 
B( lence and letters m the de})artment of the Ishre, 
and contiibuted i»()werfully, along with M Bertnat> 
Samt-Pnx. to gi\e a strong inij)ul8ion to historical 
labours in the J>au])hmy He himself ooniposed a 
variety of works relative to this province. He acte4 
as 8ecietar\ to Najndeon in draw'ing up under his L». 

I stniction the account of his memorable paesagf from 
I Elba t* Grenoble In 1828 a place was made for 
hmi as kec}>er of tlie manuscripts m the royal library, 
and shortly afterw'anls hc‘ was installed m the ohair 
of paleography in the Ecole des Charts He was 
deprived of these eniplo^Tuents m 1848, but re- 
stored by the [jreiJlent of the repubbe in the fol- 
lowing year lie was made an officer of the Legion 
of Honour m 1866, died 9th May, 1867 His jnin- 
cipal w'orks are zVntiquit^ de Grenoble, 1 807 ; 
Palckigraphie Universelle; Annales dee Lagides, 1 819, 
Traite (^l^inentaire d’Archckilogie, 1843, ^criture 
dc^inotique ^^gyptienne, 18^3, L’figypte Andenne, 
1850, liesides several other mteresting works on 
oriental history, and on the language and antiquities 
of the department of the Ist're 

CHANCE See Probability 

CHANC’KL IS that part of the choir of a church, 
between the altar or communir ii-table and the rail 
that mcloses it, where the minister is placed at the 
celebration of th* communion 

CHANCEliLOR, an «»fficer supposed to have been 
originally a notary or scrilie, under the emjierors, and 
named canrellarnis, because he sat behmd a lattice, 
called, m Latin, canrelh, to avoid being crowded by 
the i>euple I'hcre are, however, other derivations 
of this title Whatever may have been its origin, 
the office and name of rkam rllor were undoubtedly 
knowm at the court of the Homan emiierors, where 
the titlo seems to have signified, originally, a chief 
scnlie or secretary, who was afterwards invested with 
several judnual powers, and with su{>erintendenoe 
over the other oftcers of the empire the 

Homan Plmpire the title and office passed to tbs 
Homan (iiurcb, and hence every bishop has to thfi. 
day his chancellor, the principal judge of hi# ooiisis> 
tory When the modem kingdoms of Europe were 
established upon the ruins of the empire, alxnoet fvety 
state preeerveKl its chancellor, with different juHedic* 
tioDB and digmties, acoording to their different oonsti* 
tutions. In all, be seems to have had the euTMii’viiifi 
of all charters, letters, and sudi other pubtto instrn* 
ments of the crown as were authentioat^ in the moot 
solemn manner, and therefore, whan eeals into 
use, he bad always the enstody of the Ung'e jmat 
seoL This ofiBcer has now great antlioritj in sU the 
oountnea of Europe. 

The Lord Utffk-chmmeeUcr of Qrmt BrUaim 
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aUy of England) is the first judicial ofBcer of the 
crown, and exercises an extensive jurisdiction as 
hea(l of the Supreme Court of Judicature recently 
established. He ranks as first lay person of the 
state after the blood-royal He is ^ways one of 
the commissioners appointed to represent the sove- 
reign in opening and closing Parliament or giving 
the royal assent to bills. He is cieated by the 
delivery of the great seal into his custody In like 
manner the act of taking away the seal by the sove- 
reign formally determines his office He is a cabinet 
minister and a privy-councillor in virtue of his office, 
is speaker of the House of Lords by prescnptmn, 
and vacates his office with the ministry which ajipoints 
him He has a salary of £10,000 He has the appoint- 
ment of all justices of the peace in the kingdom, is 
visitor, in the king’s right, of all royal foundations, 
and patron of all crown livings under the value of 
twenty marks in the king’s books The office having 
in early times been silways filled by ecclesiastics (for 
no others were then capable of an employment requir- 
ing so much writing) he became keeper of the king’s 
conscience, and, by special api)ointment, he now exer- 
cises a general superintendence as guardian over all 
infants, idiots, and lunatics, though these latter powers 
are not necessarily attendant on his office, as Black- 
stone seems to have imagined, but can be delegated 
by the crown to any other judicial officer, as in fact 
they were delegated even as late as the reign of James 
I., when the seals were held by Dr Williams, then 
dean of W estminster, and after wards bishop of Lincoln 
The great seal has been not unfrequently put in 
commission, and was last so on the resignation of 
Lord Thurlow in the year 1793 One vtce-chanceUor 
was appointed to preside in the courts of equity by 
Act 63 George III cap xxiv , and two by Act 5 V ict 
cap V sec 19. The two last- mentioned wt re at first 
subordinate vice-chancellors, but they were afterwards 
*11 made of equal rank. They sat in separate courts, 
and an appeal lay from their decisions to the lord- 
chancellor They latterly sat in the chancery 
division of the Supreme Court of Judicature See 
Chancery and Supreme Court of Judicature 

Chancellora of Ireland and Scotland — There is a 
Lord High-chancellor of Ireland, w'ho is the head of 
the judicial bench, with a salary of £8000 He is 
not a member of the British ministry. The chancel- 
lorship of Scotland was abolished at the union. The 
Scottish chancellor had no independent jurisdiction 
in equity, as there has never been a separate court of 
equity m Scotland, but he presided m Pailiament, 
and was head of all the couits of judicature, and of 
the Scottish office of chancery, in which all charters 
and other writs appointed to pass the great seal were 
recorded. This office still exists under a director of 
chancery. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the prmcipial 
finance minister of the government, and as all ques- 
tions of supply originate in the House of Oominons, 
a peer cannot be conveniently appointed to this office 
When the first lord-commissioner of the treasury is a 
commoner, the two offices havesoin^times been united. 

The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lajkxaater presides 
in the court of the duchy chamber, to decide questions 
relating to lands holden of the king, as Duke of Lan- 
caster; but it does not appear that this is a court of 
record The chancellorship is generally bestowed 
during pleasure, though there are two instances of its 
being granted for life; the last being that of the cele- 
brated Lord Ashburton. The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster is a cabmet minister. 

The Chancellor of a univertity is an official at the 
head of the university, general y a man of rank, 
whose duties are more or less nominal, but who is 
regarded as conferring the degrees. At Oa/ord his 


duties are almost entirely discharged by the vice- 
chancellor; the chancellor’s own acts being limited 
to the signing of diplomas, &c. Under the vice- 
chancellor are four pro-vice-chancellors, nominated 
by him from among the heads of colleges, to one of 
whom, in hi8 absence from the university, he dele- 
gates his authority. 

The Chancellor of Cambridge Univeraity, whose 
duties are very similar to those of the Oxford official 
is elected biennially by the senate, but there is no 
instance, at least in modern times, where a re-election 
has not taken place 

Chancellor of the order of the Garter and other 
military orders, an officer who seals the commissions 
and the mandates of the chapter and assembly of the 
knights of the order, keeps the register of their pro- 
ceedings, and delivers their acts under the seal of 
their order. — The titla chancellor is given, in England, 
to several officers of other bodies 

*The chancellor was one of the highest officers in 
the German states, and by the influence of his office 
was one of the most important In Germany this 
dignity was from the remotest times vested m one 
of the higher clergy, until the head of the German 
clergy, the Archbishop and Elector of Mentz, muted 
it for ever wnth his office as arch-chancellor of tlie 
empire The two other spiritual electors held the 
same dignity, but it was merely titular, the Arch 
bishop of Cologne, as Arch-chancellor of Ital v , the 
Archbishop of Treves, as Arch -chancellor of Gaul 
and Arles, that is, the Kingdom of Bnrgundv, mice 
belonging to Germany' The Arch-^hancellorbhip of 
Mentz, on thecoiitrary, had important duties attached 
to it — the direction of the diet, and of the public 
business, as well as of all the imperial chanceries 
The elector apipomted a vice-chancellor, who was the 
actual minister of the empire at the imperial court 
In the New German Empire the chancellor {Reicks- 
kanzler) is the president of the Federal Council 
{Dundesrath), and has the general conduct of the im- 
p^-rial administration All laws of the empire, after 
b^ing sanctioned by the emperor, must be counter 
signed when promulgated by the chancellor — The 
Chancellor of France was the highest officer of state, 
and the only one who, when once appointed, cciuld 
not be dismissed In case therefore it was desired 
to remove him from participation in affairs, a keeper 
of the seals {garde des sceaux) was appointed As 
the chancellor w'as properly' the minister of justice, 
he was chosen from the body of jurists A relic of 
hiB spiritual character was, that all hifl furniture, 
liveries, and even his coach, were black 

CHANC;ELL0KSVILLE, the site of one of the 
greatest battles of the American civil war, in which 
a nominal victory was gained by the Confederates 
under General Lee over the Federal troops com- 
manded by General Hooker Geneial Hooker re- 
lieved General Burnside of his command on the 26th 
of January, 1863, the Federal army being then on 
the north side of the Rappahannock. The long-con 
tinued rains of spring prevented any advance of the 
army till near the end of April, when Hooker crossing 
the Rapidan and the Rappahannock, established bis 
head-quarters in the house of ChanceUorsville about 
10 miles w. of Fredencsburg, the spot where Lee had 
defeated Burnside on 13th Deo. 1862. The Federal 
troops, 80,000 strong, occupied the wooded heighto 
to the north of the Rappahannook, and the south 
of the small village of Maasaponax. This advapoe 
determined Gene^ Lee also to take the offenoiv^^ 
Immediately before sunset on 2nd May “ StonewaR 
Jackson, at the head, it is said, of 60,000 men, f«« 
like a thunderbolt upon the rear of the Federal 
At the sight of his men advancing at the ^ 

massive oolomns, the German reemits oommapdeo 
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b. General Howerd took to flight ; but ^ne^g 
Sickles, Pleasanton, and Berry sucoeoded m bnngmg 
tocether an effective force and checking the advance 
of the attacking party. On the 8d the battle recom- 
menced at break of day. Jackson, reinforced by two 
divisions of the corps of Longstreet, renewed the 
attack which the best troops of the Federal army 
BUsUined, and repeUed with such energy that after 
the loss of 10,000 men in repeated assaults the 
ftBBailants were obliged to relinquish their enterprise 
On the 4th Hooker, who had despatched General 
Stoneman to cut the points of the railway between 
the Confederates and Richmond, remained inactive, 
waiting intelligence from him Lee seized the oppor- 
tunity to throw hiH whole disposable force against the 
corps of General Sedgwick, and drove it across the 
Rappahannock He then turned direct upon Chan- 
collorsville with a view to oo-operate with Jackson 
and place the Federal army between two fires 
Hooker, unable to sustain the joint attack, recroased 
the Rappahannock on the night of the 6th to 6th 
without being incommoded by the enemy, leaving the 
Confederates in possession of the field of battle, but 
carrying with him several thousand prisoners and one 
gun more than he had lost The victory, such as it was, 
was dearly purchased by the loss of 16,000 to 18,000 
men, including General J ackson, the most enterprising 
of the Confederate leaders, who was mortally wounded 
while returning from action on the evening of the 
3d bv his own men, who mistook him for one of the 
enotnv 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, homicide happening either 
in self-defence, on a sudden quarrel, or in the com- 
misaion of an unlawful a<:t without any deliberate 
intention of doing mischief. 

CHANCERY, a division of the High Court of 
Justice recently established, which is itself one of 
the two departments of the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature (which see) Formerly it was the highest 
court of justice for England and Ireland, and it 
obtained its name from Iseing under the presidency 
of the lord-chanoellor It embraced six superior 
courts called high courts of chancery, and numerous 
inferior courts The superior courts were the court 
of the lord high-chancellor, the court of the master 
of the rolls, the court of appeal in chancery, con- 
stituted by the lord -chancellor sitting along with 
either of the two lords-justices in appeal or by the 
two lords-justices sitting together apart from the 
lord-chancellor , and the courts of the three vice- 
chancellors. The ordinary legal jurisdiction of 
^ancery embraced the issuing of writs for a new 
Parliament; of pleas of scire facias to repeal letters- 
patent, and of all original wnts. There was also 
a jurisdiction acquired by statute or special dele- 
gation in issuing writs of Habeas Corpus and m- 
qmnng into charitable uses. There were numerous 
conferred by act of Parliament, and the 
lord-chancellor, together with the lords-juatioes of 
•ppeal, had exclusive authority over the persons and 
property of idiots and lunatics. Appeals in bank- 
™ptcy were heard by the court of appeal in cban- 
®®ry- The sittings and business of this court of 
regulated by the lord -chancellor. 

IV, pre*ent Judges of chancery, as a division of 
« High Court of Justice, are the lord -chancellor, 
0 presides over the division, and five justices, each 
of ^ ‘Sir’ and receives a salary 

k u' to the provisions of the act by 

Court of Judicature was estab- 
there were to be no more judges appointed 
tK already connected with the court; and 

business, both as to its commence- 
t and its transfer, was made subject to rules of 
orders of transfer. By the operation of 


these provisions ohanoery, like the other divisions of 
the court to which it now belongs, was gradually to 
cease to be a separate department ; but & the mean* 
while, subject to these rules and orders, certain okuses 
and matters were assigned to obanoeiy until these 
provisions should take their full effect. These are 
enumerated in the 34 th section of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act (86 and 87 Viet, cap, Ixvi.), and 
are (1) all causes and matters pending In the High 
Court of Chancery at the commencement of the act 
(finally fixed for the Ist of Nov. 1876) , (2) all causes 
and matters to be commenced after the commence- 
ment of the act under any act of Parliament by which 
exclusive jurisdiction in respect bo suoh causes, or 
matters has been given to the court of chanoery, or 
to any judges or judge thereof, except appeals from 
county courts, (3) all causes and matters for the ad- 
ministration of the estates of deceased persons ; for 
the dissolution of partnerships or the taking of partner- 
ship or other accounts, for the redemption or fore- 
closure of mortgages; for the raising of portions or 
other charges on land , for the sale and distributiun 
of the proceeds of property subject to any lien or 
charge; for the execution of trusts, charitable or 
private, for the rectification or setting aside or can- 
cellation of deeds or other written instruments; for 
the specific performance of contracts between vendow 
and purchasers of real estates, including contracts 
for leases, foi the partition and sale of real estates; 
for the wardship of infants and the care of infants’ 
estates Chancery, as a division of the High Court 
of Justice, has no exclusive right tu the administra- 
tion of equity, the act already mentioned making 
provision under certain rules for the concurrent ad- 
ministration of law and equity in all the divisions 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature The oonrt of 
appeal in chancery no longer exists, and its functions 
are transferred to the Court of Appeal, which In the 
new Supreme Court of Judicature is the complemen- 
tary department to the High Court of Justice. The 
affairs of lunatics are still uider the supervision of 
the lord -chancell or. 

CHANDA, a town of India, chief town of a dis- 
trict of same name in the Central Provinces. It is 
situated amid fine scenery, and is surrounded by a 
stone wall 6^ miles in circuit, inside which are oultl- 
vated fields and detached villages, while there are 
also suburban quarters outside. There is a citadel, 
now inclosing the jail, tomb of the Gond kings, three 
interesting temples, massive monoliths, &c. The town 
has a public park, civil station, and military canton- 
ments. The manufactures include cottons, silks, 
brass utensils, &c There is an annual fair beginning 
in April and lasting three weeks. Pop. 16,000. 

CHANDAUSI, a town of India, m the North- 
Western Provinces, 27 miles south of Moradabad. 
It is the centre of a considerable trade, especially in 
sugar and cotton, and bM limestone quarries. Fop. 
(1891), 28,111 

CHANDERL See CHANDHrant. 

CH ANDERN AGOEE, or Chajidabnao Al, » thwn 
in Hindustan, belonging to France, on the rig^ht bank* 
of the Hooghly, IGifliles north-north-west of OalotiUa. 
The French established a factory in it in 1676 , and 
in 1688 obtained a formal cession of it, together with 
its territory of about 8^ square miles, from Aurtmg- 
zebe. It was afterward fortified, and oontinnski to 
flourish till 17.67, when the British took it and dis* 
mantled its fortifications. It was restored to the 
French in 1816. Its only manofseture is of cotton 
cloth, and there Is no trade bat with Oalontta. 
The climate is much oooler than that of OaLnitta. 
Chandemagore is under a sab-goveraor, snbordinate 
to the governor of Pondicherry. Pop. of town and 
territory (1891), 24,281. 
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OHANDHERE^ or Chandebi, a decayed town 
if Soindia’s DommionB (Gwalior), Central India, 105 
nileB 6. of the town of Gwalior. It cnntaina many 
nine which attest its former greatness and magnih- 
lenoe. The fort, which figures much in the wars of 
.he Mogul dynasty, is seated on a lofty hill, and is 
nclosed by a strong stone rampart, flanked with cir- 
lular towers. Pop ^1891), 5073. 

CHANDLER, Kiohaud, D D , Greek scholar and 
.raveller, born at ELon, Hants, in 1788, was edu- 
cated at Winchester School, whence he passed to 
i^ueen’s and Magdalen Colleges, Oxfoid He first 
brought himself into notice by the publication of 
bis Marmora Oxoniensia (folio, Oxford, 1763) He 
was admitted a member of the Antiijuanan Society, 
and was sent by the Dilettanti Society to travel in 
the East, for the purpose of making antiquarian re- 
searches and collections On his return he published 
die results in important illustrated works entitled 
[onian Antiquities, and Inscnptiones Antiqum, and 
ilso in two volumes of Travels in Greece and m 
Asia Minor. Those travels are still among the best 
if their class He is also the author of a History of 
Ilium or Troy, m which he maintains the reality of 
the Trojan war, in tqiposition to Bryant He died 
rector of Tilehurat, in Berkshire, on Eeb 9, 1810 
CHANG-CHOO-FOO, a city, China, province of 
Fokien, 23 miles w n W' of Amoy, which is its port 
It stands in a valley surrounded by hills and inter- 
sected by a river. Its walls are about 4^ miles in 
circuit, and immediately within is a space planted 
with large trees It is the centre of the silk manu- 
facture of the province Pop 500,000 

CHANNEL, English See English Channll 
For the Channel Tunnel see Dover (Straits of) 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, a group of islands in the 
English Channel belonging to Biitain, off the w coast 
of department La Manclie, in France They consist 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, with some 
dependent islets. They are picturescjue and very 
fertile, and are celebrated for a peculiar breed of 
cattle the chief strains of which are the Jerseys, 
the Guernseys, and the Alderne^s, w’hich differ from 
each other in minor charactenstics The islands 
are almost totally exempt from taxation, and the 
people enjoy besides all the piivileges of British sub- 
jects There are two lieutenant-governors, one for 
Jersey, and the other for Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark. The government is in the hands cf two corre- 
sponding bodies called the ‘states’, some members 
of which are named by the crown, while others aie 
chosen by the people, and others sit ex officio. These 
islands have been fortified at an immense expense 
Ecclesiastically they belong to the diocese of Win- 
chester. The Channel Islands form the only remains 
of the Norman provinces once subject to the English 
crown. They now export large quantities of fiuit, 
vegetables, and flowers to the English markets, in- 
cluding grapes, tomatoes, and potatoes, partly grown 
Hinder glass. The fisheries also are important, French 
isj^nerally spoken Area, 75 square miles Pop 
(1891), 92,234; (1901), 95,841. See the separate 
articles on the islands. 

CHANNELS, or Chain-Waleb, of a ship, pieces of 
wood or iron projecting edgewise like a ledge from 
the ship’s outside, abreast of, and extending some- 
what behind the masts. They serve to extend the 
shnyuds and to prevent them from touching the gun- 
wale, or being injured by rubbing against it 

OHANNING, William Ellebt, an eminent 
American preacher and writer, bom at Newport, 
Rhode Island, on April 7, 1780, studied at Harvard 
College, at first with a view to the medical pro- 
feasion, but soon abandoned the idea, and turned 
his attention to theology. His early views are said 


to have been evangelical, bttt be soon became a 
decided Dnitarian, and propagated the peculiaritiee 
of this theological system so termed with great seal 
and success His first appointment as a preacher 
was in 1808, when he obtained the charge of a con- 
gregation m Federal Street, Boston. His hearers 
at first few in number, rapidly increased by the 
fame of his eloquence, and soon required the accom- 
modation of a new and much larger church. He 
had long possessed a distinguished reputation m 
America before he was mucli known in EiiLdand 
but two papers which he had got inserted m the 
Christian Examiner, the one a review of Milton’s 
Treatise of Christian Doctrine, and the other a re- 
view of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, having 
been separately republished here, under the title of 
Remarks on the C'haracter and Wiitings of John 
Milton, and Remarks on the Life and Character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, they attracted much attention 
bj’ their ability and tloipience, and led to the repub- 
lication of his collected writings in a variety of 
forms, of which tliat published at Glasgow in 1840, 
in SIX vols 8vo, 18 the most complete Some of Ins 
writings have been translated into French and Ger 
man I’hey consist chiefly of sermons, reviews, and 
miscellaneous tracts, on such subjects as w'ar, teinpei- 
ance, education, and slavery He died at Bonning- 

ton, Vermont, Oct 2, 1842 His nephew, William 

Henri Channing, born at Boston on May 25, 1810, 
graduated at Har\ard in 1829, and became Unitarian 
ministei .at Cincinnati in 1839 He afterwards re- 
moved to Boston, Rochester, and New York, in all 
of which he gained great fanid** as an eloquent 
preacher In 1854-62 he was in England, and for 
a time officiated as a minister in Liverpool Re 
turning to America, he accepted a pastors^te in 
Washington, and w'as for tw’o years chaplain to tlx 
senate On the conclusion of the civil war he camt 
to England, where he resided almost continuously 
till liH death at London on Dec 23, 1884 He was 
associated with the Christian Socialist and other 
humanitarian and idealist movements His cluef 
work is the life of his uncle (3 vols , 1848). 

CH ANTI BUN, or Chantabun, a seaport of Siam 
on the east side of the Gulf of Siam, at the mouth 
of a river of same name It is a place of consider- 
able trade, and gives access to a rich mineral dia 
trict It has been held by the French since 1893 
Bop 7000 

CHANTILLY, a town, France, department Oise, 
25 miles n n e of Pans, on the Nonnette, celebrated 
for its splendid chateau, built for the Due d’Aumale 
m 1876 It stands on the site of an older chateau 
which first became important under Anne de Mort 
inorency In 1632 it passed to the house of Conde, 
but the greater part was demolished at the revolution 
The last prince of Condd bequeathed the domain to 
the Due d’Auinale in 1830 The present building 
and domain, including fine giounds and gardens, an 
extensive forest, &c , were presented by the duke to 
the French Institute in 1886 The chateau contains 
a valuable library and a precious collection of works 
of art The plaxie was formerly celebrat^Ml^.i^ 
manufacture of lace (‘Chantilly lace’) It j|jr 
horse-racing and training centre Pop. ( 1896 ), 4211 - 

CHANTREY, Sir Francis Legatt, an eminent 
sculptor, bom on April 7 , 1781 , near Norton, a vil- 
lage in Derbyshire about 4 miles b. of Sheffield, waa 
the son of a carpenter, who, in addition to his 
cipal occupation, farmed a few fields as tenant, and 
possessed a little landed property. The chief amuse- 
ment of his boyhood was in modeUing figurea m 
clay and drawing likenesses, but notwithstanding 
this decided natural bent, it was proposed to 
I him an attorney. At his own reqae^ however, he 
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^ appreatioed in1l797 to Mr, Ramaay, a cartrer; 
and ffilder at Sheffield. Here he attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. J. Raphael Smith, a mezzotinto engraver 
and portrait-painter, who, perceiving hu decided in- 
clination for drawing and modelling, gave him in- 
Htmctiona which tended greatly to prepare him for 
hia future career. In 1802 he commenced life in 
Sheffield by taking portraits in crayon. By 1804 
he was resident in London, and intimated ^hat he 
had begun ‘taking models from the life'. J&ero he 
improved himself by studying at the Royal Aca- 
demy He still kept up his connection with Shef- 
held, and having acquired much reputation as a 
Bculptor, he became the successful candidate for the 
marble bust which the inhabitants of Sheffield had 
resolved to enct to the memory of the Rev t7 
Wilkinson This interesting work, which may be 
said to have finally decided his future course, is in 
Sheffield Parish Church Having settled perma- 
nently in London, he presented numerous busts 
at the exhibitions of the Royal Academy One 
of these, in 1811, is said to have attracted the ad- 
miration of Nollekens, who had the generosity to 
exclaim, ‘ I’here’s a hne, a very fine buato; remove 
<iiie of my busts and put this one in its place, for it 
well deserves it’ This apfiears to have greatly con- 
tributed to his fame and fortune. About the same 
tune he w£ia a successful candidate for a statue of 
(ieorge III for the city of London, and soon was 
al'iioht universally ngarded as the first monumental 
sculptor of the day In 1815 he was chosen an asfco- 
ciate and in 1818 a member of the Royal Academy 
In 1819 he visited Italy, where he was elected mem- 
ber of the academies of Rome and Florence He 
was knighted m 1835, and died suddenly on ‘25th 
Nov, 1842, of disease of the heart, from which he 
had long been suffering His most celebrated works 
are the Sleeping Children, a monument erected to 
tw’o clnldren of the Rev W Robinson, in Lichhcld 
Catliedral, the statue of Lady Louisa Russell, 
(laughter of the Duke of Bedford, in Woburn 
Abbey, Lady Frederica Stanhope with her infant 
child, in Chevenng Church , Sir Joseph Banks, at 
the British Museum, Rcjscoe and Canning, at 
Liverpool Town Hall, dames Watt, at Glasgow, 
the bronze statue of William Pitt, in Hanover 
Square, London, and statues of Horner, Sir J. 
Malcolm, &c in Westminster Abbey His finest 
works are his busts, among the best of them being 
Sir Walter Scott, Watt, Wordsworth, and Person 
His full-length figures are said to betray an insuffi- 
cient acquaintance with anatomy, and several of his 
equestrian statues in bronze are still more defective. 

postures are formal, and the horses, in their 
bodies and limbs, are very inanimate. Sir Francis 
had acquired an ample fortune, and having died 
without family, made munificent bequests for the 
^vancement of art, the Royal Academy being en- 
dowed with a large fund for the purchase of works 
of sculpture and painting by artists residing in 
Britain. 

^^BjANTRY (French, chanter, to sing), an endow- 
provide for the singing of masses, and the 
where the masses are chanted. Chantry 
wapels were frequently endowed by the will of 
Mio founders in order to have mass sung for the 
of their souls. The practice of founding 
ohantries was formerly common in Roman Catholic 
®<^ntriea| particularly in connection with abbeys, 
considered a distinction to be buried. 
Lbaotries may be seen in the cathedrals of Win- 
Wella, Salisbury, 

'^HANZY, Aittoinb EoGtor* ALntMD, French 
J^wal and politician, was bom at Nouan, in the 
<jf Ardennes, on March 18, 1828, and : 


died at ChiJona-BUfr Marne on January 4, 1888. 
After a course at thp military school of Saint Oyt*. 
he became sub-lientenant of infantry in 1848, and 
was sent to Algeria. He subeequently serv^ in 
Italy and Syria, but on becoming colonel he returned 
to Africa in 1888. On the outbreak of the war with 
Germany, in 1870, he was created a general of divi- 
sion, and after gaining the battles of Ooulmiers and 
Patay, was put in command of the second army of 
the Loire. Here he fought heroically against the 
much stronger and more disciplined Germans, but 
finally had to retreat. He was elected to the 
National Assembly for the department of Ardennes, 
and during the Commune he narrowly escaped with 
hi8 life. In 1873 he went to Algeria as governor- 
general, and in 1879 he stood for the presidency. 
Id that year also he was sent to Russia as ambassa- 
dor, a post which he held till 1881, when he became 
commander of the sixth army corps. 

CHAO-CHOW, a city of China in the province 
of Quangtimg. on the River Han, 195 milos N.K, of 
Hong-Kong. It is the centre of an important mari- 
time division of the province The channel leading 
to it is very sliallow, so that ships of large burden 
can sail up only at high water. This city was in- 
cluded i;i the Treaty of Tientsin (1858) as a 
open to foreign trade, but the foreign trade is trans- 
acted at Swu>ow 

CHAOS, according to the Bimific^tlon of the 
word, the void whuh emhraceH oil things Hesiod 
mentionB, as the original principles of all things, 
Chaos, Eartli, and J'hos (Love); other ancient poets 
made Chaos alone the primeval source from which 
everything is derived, others added to it Night, 
El elms, and Tartaruli , and others still represented 
Chaos as the parent of the Earth and Heavsn ; 
after the production of which Eros (Love) completed 
the creation Modern writers commonly understand 
by chaos the unformed primeval matter from which 
the universe was made 

CHAP- BOOKS, a species of cheap literature, m the 
form of small pamphlets, which preceded the popu- 
lar periodicals of tlie present day. They were so 
called because they were prepared expressly for sale 
by the chapmen, or pedlars, who hawked them from 
district to district They were largely productions 
of the provincial presses The writers are mostly 
unknown, but one of the authors of Scottish chap- 
books was Dougal Graham (1724-1779), bellman 
of Glasgow. Their matter was of the moat varied 
character, and some of them were decidedly ooane 
and vulgar 

CHAPEL (PVench, chapdle, Latin, oajMa), a 
name for religious e<lifiteB of various kl4ih, es- 
pecially for such as hold a subordinate position. In 
England and Scotland there are several sorte of 
chapels — parochial chapels, sulxirdinate to, but dis- 
tinct from, the mother church; chapels of ease, built 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants in 
panshes; university chapels, and privats oluflHh, 
whose names explain their uses. The term IRjs'/ 
applied to small buildings attached to catbedrnlai^ 
and separately dedicated 

CHAPELAIN, Jean, a French poet, wse boro 
Paris, Dec. 4, 1595. Chapelain was poss es iyd of 
talents and learning as well as discreti^ and hav- 
ing gained the favour and patronage of Ordinal 
Richelieu, hu fortune was made. He beeanff ona 
of the first members of the Aoaddmie Fraamlse, 
and was charged with Its organization. €k7ib4p H»- 
trusted him with the nomination of the mvmnU on 
wbom Louis XlV. conferred pensions, a tsdc wbieh 
be appears to have executed cr^tablj. Ha noalvsd 
a Urge pension, and became the oracle of the Frendi 
poets of that time. His Maid of Orleans (PoosSa) 
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Wp» begnn in 1630, imd was oongequently one of the 
'fiMt €pio attempte in French literature. It consiata 
of twenty-four books or cantos As it was announced 
twenty years before ita publication, great expecta- 
tions had been raised, which were by no nneans real- 
ized on the appearance in 16 'j 6 of the farst twelve 
books. In the first eighteen months, indeed, six 
editions were rapidly sold ; but it soon became an 
object of ridicule with the French critics, particularly 
with Boileau, and sunk into oblnion An edition 
appeared at Geneva in 1762, containing eighteen 
books, but the complete work has never been pub- 
lished. It contains some passages manifesting ability, 
but they are too few to redeem a work of such mag- 
nitude As a man, Chapelain was universally es- 
teemed. He died in 1<)74 

CHAPLAIN, a clergyman not having a parish or 
similar charge, l)ut connected with a court, the house- 
hold of a nobleman, an army, a prison, a ship, or the 
like. In England there are thiity-eiglit clerg\mcn 
of the established churcb appointed as (‘hapkiins m 
ordinary to her majesty, besides a domestic chajil.am 
to her majesty, a chaplain of her majesty's household, 
and honorary chaplains in ordinary There are also a 
number of chaplains, of different denominations, con- 
nected with the army, appointed by the secretary of 
war and placed under the chaplain general They are 
not attached to individual regiments, but to the staff 
of the army. In the navy there is a chajdain for 
each vessel. 

CHAPMAN, Georgk, an English poet, the earliest, 
and perhaps the best, translator of Homer, was boin 
in 1567, probably at Hitching Hill in Hertfordshire, 
at which place he is known to have for some time 
resided He was educated at Oxford, and in 1.576 
proceeded to London, where he made tlie friendship 
of iShakspere, Spenser, Marlowe, and other distin- 
guished writers of the time As to his personal 
history little is known, but he is supposed to have 
held some post in connection with the court The 
first of his works, so far as is known, was the Shadow 
of Night, a poem published m 1694. His transla- 
tion of the Iliad, in rhyming lines ot fourteen syl- 
la])les each, was published in three separate portions, 
in 1598, 1600, and 1603 It has been highly com- 
mended by such poets as Pope, Keats, and Coleridge, 
as also by Lamb Keats’s sonnet On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Horner (‘Then felt I like some w'atcher 
of the skies,’ &c ) is well known In 1614 appeared 
his translation of the Odyssey in the same metre as 
the Iliad, followed in the same year by that of 
tlie Battle of the Frogs and Mice and the Homeric 
hyinas He also translated Hesiod’s Works and 
Dayarand portions of various classic poets He wrote 
numerous plays, almost all now forgotten, though con- 
taining some hne passages The earliest of these was 
The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, a comedy, 1598 lie 
was associated with Jonson and Marston in writing 
comedy of Eastward Ho! which from ita satirical 
^laptions on the Scotch is said to have nearly brought 
se^Ve punishment on the authors. Among bis 
tragedies are Bussy d'AmboU, Caesar and Pompey, 
Revenge for Honour, and two dramas on the life of 
Marshal Biron, which A C. Swinburne characterizes 
as * a storehouse of lofty thought and splendid verse, 
with scarcely a flash or sparkle of dramatic action.’ 
Ha^d in London in 1634. An edition of his works 
wa^ublished in 1873-74 (London, three vols.). 

f APOO, a seaport, (Jbina, province Chekiang, 
N side of a large bay, 85 miles n. from Ningpo 
fortified and garrisoned by Manchoo troops, 
casries 'on a very considerable trade, and was once 
the only Chinese port which was permitted to trade 
with Japan llie Bntkh took it in 1842, after a 
vigorous resistanoe. 


CH AFPE, Clauds, born in^SSIk is e ei e b g st ed as 
the inventor of the aerial tolegrap^ ^ch, before 
the invention of the electric' telai^nh, was frequ^tlv 
used for the same purpose. 'Wismog to communi- 
cate with his friends who lived at the distance of 
several miles, he conceived the idea of conversing 
with them by means of signals ; and his experiments 
for this purpose led him to his important invention 
Having succeeded in erecting his machine on a large 
scale, he laid a description of the work, which he 
called tdeyiaph, before the National Assembly in 
T 792 The establishment of the first telegraphic lme 
was ordered in 1793 the first event communicated 
by it was the capture of (’onde The convention 
having received this news at the opening of a session 
forthwith decreed that Cond^ should be called in 
futuie Nordlihe, and was apjirised, in the same sit 
ting, that the edict liad been delivered and published 
to the army The signals of Chappe’s machine are very 
distinct, while its motions are easy and simple It 
may be erected at anv place, defies every kind of 
w'eather, and, notw’ithstanding its simplicity, coutainH 
signs enough to convey any ideas, in such a way that 
not more than two signals are commonly necessary 
A machine of this kind at ]iiver])ool communicated 
iiitelligonce to that at Holyhead, a distance of 155 
miles, anti received an answer, the w'hole m less 
than thirty-hve seconds I'lie honour of this inven- 
tion was contested by many j)ei8v)U8 The chagnn 
w hich these disjiutes j>roduced in the mind of ( 'happe 
jdunged him into a deej* melancholy, and in 1805 he 
])ut a peiiod to his evistence Ipi throwing himself 
into a well 

CHAPTAL, Jean Antoine CTaude, Count of 
(’haiiteloup, peer of France, was bom in 1756 at 
Nogaret (liozere), and devoted himself to the study 
of medicine and the natural Bciences Having been 
long known as a distinguished physician, he rendered 
himself conspicuous as an adheient to the cause of 
the revolution, at the assault upon the citadel of 
Montpellier in 1791 Being called to Paris in 1798, 
on aciount of the scarcity of gunpowder, his chemical 
knowledge, and lus activity in the enormous factory 
at Grenelle, enabled him to supply the necessary 
quantity, by the production of 35U0 lbs every day 
In 1794 he returned to Montpellier, received a place 
m the administration of the department of the H^r- 
ault, and the professorship of chemistry, which had 
been founded there for him In 1798 he was made 
a member of the Institute, favoured the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire (which see), was appointed 
by the first consul, in 1799, counsellor of state, and 
in 1800 minister of the interior, in which post he 
encouraged the study of all the arts, and established 
a chemical manufactory m the neighbourhood of 
Pans. In 1804 he fell into disgrace the reason 
assigned is, that he refused to declare, in one of his 
reports, that sugar prepared from beet was better 
than that from the sugar-cane. In 1806, however, 
he was made, by the emperor, Grand Cross of 
Legion of Honour, and member of the Conservative 
senate. After the return of Napoleon from 
he was appointed director-general of oommwoo •od 
manufactures, and minister of state. On the restora- 
tion of the king he was obliged to retire to private 
life, and at the same time to enter into negotiations 
with the Princess of Orleans relative to Chantelo^ 
which formerly had belonged to her. In Maroi, 
1816, the king nominated him a member of t^ 
Academy of Sciences. Chaptal’s works dn natiooaJ 
industry, chemistry, the cultivation of the vine, Ac., 
were very much esteemed; especially his Chimie A^ 
pliqu4e aux Arts (Pans, 1807, four voIbl); his ChimW 
Appliquee k 1’ Agriculture (Paris, 1828, two 
and Do I’lndostne Fnan^ise (Ptnia, 1819, two Tola.). 
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H,. w«B dfcactor two ohemioiJ maaiufactoriea 
.t Montpellier i«Bd NeuBy. Ho di^ver^ tte 
mode of dy«ng ootton with Turioah red. He in- 
vented iieveral klnda of cement and artificial Puz- 
rolanaB, by means of native calcined ochre, with- 
out the aid of foreign matters, new varnishes for 
earthenware, without the use of lead ores and plum- 
bago Ac , so often destructive of health and hfe; and 
eitonded’the application of chemical agents to bleach- 
ing He died m 1832 

CHAPTER (from the Latin caput, head), one of 
the chief di visions of a book As the rules and sta- 
tutes of ecclesiastical establishments were arranged 
111 chapters, so also the assembly of the members of 
A rehgiouB order, and of canons, was called a chapter, 
lifcause some or all of the chapters containing the 
rules were read there ; and the place where they as- 
Benibled, as well as the reproof administered to a 
(lehruiuent member, by rea<ling the rules of tlie chap- 
ter transgressed, had the same name The orders of 
knights, which originally had much of the ecclesias- 
tiial constitution, used this expression for the meet- 
ings of tlieir members, and even some corporations of 
mechanics or tradesmen call their assemblies f Aa/)^cr« 
In hhiglaiid, as elsew’here, the deans and chaptois 
had the right to choose the bishop, but Henry VIII 
assumed this right as a prerogative of the crown 

('HAR, or Chaur {Salmo umbla), a fish of the 
Hrtlinoii genus, found plentifully m the deeper lakes 
nf England, Wales, and Ireland, more rarely in those 
jf Scothind The cliara inhabit the colder regions of 
deep waters, where the temperature is less liable to 
vary It is only in the colder months that they sport 
near the margin and proceed in great numbers up 
some nver, or even to some shallow part of the lake 
itself, to shed their sjiawn, in either case the situa- 
tion must have a rocky bottom It is during their 
spawning season that the char-fishing is earned on, 
for the most part with nets Sometimes the quantity 
taken amounts to twenty or thirty at a haul, but 
usually It 18 much less There are several vanetios 
of this fish, all having intense and beautiful colours, 
length from 10 to 15 inches, weight soinetmiea as 
high as 2 lbs , but generally ringing under 1 lb — All 
kinds are held m esteem for the table, but as they 
soon lose their flavour they are preserved in pots, in 
which comhtion th^ form a fashionable dish The 
fish 18 found m the Lake of Constance, where it goes 
under the name of the rothel, and in the Lake of 
Geneva, where it is called the ombre chetalier 

CHARACEtE, an order of cryptogamous plants, 
division Algap, composed of an axis consisting of par- 
allel tubes, which are either transparent or incrusted 
^th carbonate of lime, mhahitmg stagnant water, 
both fresh and salt, beneath which they are always 
■ubmersed. They are found m almost every part of 
the world, but are most common in the temperate 
’■one The fetid odour which they emit renders the 
TOrrounding locality very unhealthy, and is beheved 
to be one of the causes of the malana in the 0am- 
di Roma. 

. Servant’s A master is not 

Dound to give a servant a character, but if he gives 
one, he must take care that it is a true one as far as he 
*^owB, otherwise he will be held liable No action of 
®'*'U'ecan be taken if the character has been a verbal 
person falsely represents himself to be 
master of the party pre^uemg a document signed 
Jh*m; or if any master nves a false character of a 
ant, or if any servant bring a false character, the 
with 10*. costs. 

^HARADE, a syllabic enigma, that is, an enigma 
which is a name or a word that is 
for disooverr from an enigmatical descrip- 
^ « its several ^yllableB, taken sepantely, as so 
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many individual words. A charade may be called 
oomj^ete if the different enigmas which it oontaioi 
are brought into a proper relation to each other, and, 
as a whole, umte m an epigrammatic point. Hie 
French excel in this species of literary amnsement. 
— Acting Charades, a kind of entertaliunent 
up of pantomime and dialogue, and improvised by 
the members of an evening party. The syRaUeNi 
and complete word are meant to be suggested by tile 
various divisions of the piece. 

CHARCOAL See Cardon. 

CHARD, a town, JOnylautl, county of Somerset. 
It IS situated 43 miles s a w from Bristol, and con- 
tains a town-hall, a museum, an extensive market- 
place, alms-liouses, and a giammar and large board 
schools, also places of woiship for Episcopalians, 
CongregationaliatH, Baptists, and VVesleyans, with two 
railway stations on the South-Western and Great 
Western lines The lact* manufacture is carried on, 
and there are linen cfdlai works and other establish 
meuts, and a considerable trade in gram and agri- 
cultural produce Pop in 1891, 4315, in 1901, 4437. 

CHARDIN, .Tfan, son of a Pnitestant jeweller In 
Pans, and a jevvtdler himself, was l)orn in 1648 Be- 
fore he hod reat'lied his t\\ eiity- second year his father 
sent him to the East Indies in order to Ini^ (hamonik. 
After a short residence m Surat, Chardin livf»d six 
years m Ispniiau, where he woh leas engaged iu mer- 
cantile business than in profound ntudies and scien- 
tific reseaiihes, making use of his oonnoi turns at 
court for collecting the most authentic information 
of the pohticaJ and military state of Persia. He 
coUecteil the most valuable materials relating to 
antKiuities and Instory In 1070 he returned to 
France Finding, hmvever, that he could hope for 
no employment on account of his religion, he again 
left France for Persia, iu 1671, taking with him a 
considerable quantitv of precious stones artistically 
set, exquisitely -worked jewedry, &c He spent ten 
years partly in Persia and wily in India In 1681 
he arrived in London, wlien he received the honour 
of knighthood He published the first volume of his 
Travels, in London, in 1686 The other volumes 
were alxmt to follow, wdien he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary of the King of England to the States 
general of Holland, and agent of the English East 
India Company to the same His new duties did 
not distract him from his favounte employment, so 
that m 1711 two echtiuns of his Travels appeared. 
He soon after returned to England, where he died in 
1713 The exactness and truth of his statements, 
and the extent of his knowledge, have been confirmed 
by all succeeding travehers, and have been serrloe- 
able to Gibbon, Helvetius, and Montesquieu. " The 
best edition of Chardin's Travels is that bv Langlhs, 
1811, in ten vols 8vo, with an atlas in folio 

CHARENTK, a nver in France, rising In the 
department of the Upper Vienne. It falls into the 
sea about 8 miles below Rochefort, opposite to ^s 
isle of Oleron, after a course of about 200 iflllee. W 
gives its name to two departments. ^ , 

CHARENTE, an inland department, France, hav- 
ing N the departments Deux-Shvres and Vianne, 
K. Haute-Vienne, ft R. Dordogne, and w. Ghareofee- 
Inf^neure, formed chiefiy out of the indent pfwHBoe 
of Angoumois, and denvmg its name from tilp rirar 
Charente, by which it is traversed, between IsfLdfi* 
23' and 46" 15' w., and Ion. 0' 29' w. and 0* 
area, 1,487,447 acres, capital, AngonlAme, Ip k In 
general nneven, with hills oovered vrith dspdjjpk* 
trees, sandy plains, meadows, Ac. Soil thin, dr^/Sd 
arid, one-thiiti devoted to tillage, a titird to tIm> 
yards, and the remainder meadows, woods, and wests 
lands. The prindpal riven are the Charente jolped 
by the canal of Poitou with the Vienna, the Drama. 
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C^^doire, Bandiat, Touvre, and all abounding in 
HAl Waterpools are numerous. The climate is 
iiemperate, atmosphere clear, and extremes of heat 
Jr cold are almost unknown. The cereal produc- 
^ions are wheat, rye, oats, millet, maize, and buck* 
wheat; but the produce is insufficient for the local 
sonsumption. Truffles are abundant. The wines of 
the department are of inferior quality, and m little 
request for the table; but they yield the best brandy 
in Europe. The celebrated cognac brandy is made 
in the districts of Champagne, Cognac, Jarnac, 
Reuillac, and Aigre from a grape called the fdle 
Hanche, W'hich yields a white wine. The red wines 
fhmish an inferior brandy, without the bouquet that 
distinguishes the genuine cognac The wine-growers 
themselves carry on the distillation, each estate being 
furnished with stills and the necessary apparatus 
Pastures are scarce, but cattle are fattened to some 
extent. Large numbers of pigs are also fattened, 
and poultry is abundant, as well as game of all kinds 
Iron ore is found in the department, and small quan- 
tities of lead and antimony. Excepting brandy and 
paper, the manufactures of the department are in- 
considerable, consisting of sacking, cloth, cordage, 
hats, corks, and earthenware. The paper made at 
AngoulSme is said to be the best in France. The 
department is divided into the five arroiulissements 
of Angoul^rne, Barbezieux, Cognac, Confolens, and 
Ruffec. Pop (1886), 366,408, (189G), 356,236 
CHARENTE-INFfiRI KURE (Lowei Cliarente), 
a maritime department of France on the west coast, 
having, N., department Vendee, n e. Deux Sevres, 
E. Charente, a.E Doidogne, a Gironde, and w the 
Atlantic Ocean It comprises parts of the former 
provinces of Angournois and Poitou, area, including 
the islands of Re, Ol^ron, Madame, and Aix, 263.5 
sq miles Surface in general flat, one-sixth consist- 
ing of marshes drained and cultivated, fonneily 
sources of disease and deatli, now healthful and 
productive. Soil chalkv and sandy, fertile, and well 
cultivated, and a considerable portion planted with 
vines. The pastures are good, and well stocked 
with cattle, horses, and sheep Along the coast are 
extensive salt-marshes, from which an immense 
quantity of salt is produced 'I'he extent of coast, 
including the east bank of the Gironde, is about 100 
miles, on which are numerous bays, several seaports, 
and good roadstt-ads. The principal rivers that 
traverse or bound the department are the Tdiarente, 
Gironde, Seudre, Boutonne, and vS^vre Niortaise — 
all of which are navigable, as well as the canal of 
Brouage, and that between Kiort and Rochelle. 
The .|)roduoe consists of grain of all kinds, more 
than sufficient for the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants. The wine is of common quality, and chu fly 
used for making brandy. Game is plentiful, and 
largo flocks of wild fowl frtqtient the marshes 
Oysters and sardines abound on the coast. Salt 
and brandy are the only articles manufactured to 
any great extent; but woollen goods, hosiery, leather, 
pottery, and vinegar are also made; and ship-build- 
mg is carried on in the seaports, where vessels are 
equ^md also for the cod-fishery. Principal towns 
— (cap.), Rochefort, Marennes, Saintes, and 
ftt» Jeati d’Ang^ly. The department is divided into 
tix arrondiasements of La Rochelle, Jonzac, 
Mi, Rochefort, Saintes, and St. Jean d’ An- 
Pop. (1886), 462,803; (1896), 468,465. 
^ENTON-LE-PONT, a town in France, 
t ^alKiut a mile to the south-east of Paris, 
hieh it is connected by rail and tramway, at 
«onflaen6e of the Marne with the Seine. It has 
mercantile and paanufaoturing establish - 
m^ts. The stone ten-arohed bridge across the 
Marne used to be considered as the key to Pi^ (m 


this sidej hence the memorable attacks upon it both 
in the civd wars of France and in those with foreimi 
enemies At Petit-Oharenton is the celebrated hw 
pitol for the insane, where many unfortunate indi 
viduals of both sexes (usually over 600) are treated 
with great care. Pop. (1896), 16,811. 

CHARGE, in heraldry, signifies the various 
hearings, that is, ordinaries and figures depicted on 
the escutcheon (see Hebaldry).— I n gunnery charge 
signifies the quantity of powder used at one discharge 
of a gun, ® 

CHARIKAR, a town of Afghanistan, in the die 
trict of Kohistan, 36 miles north of CabuL It has 
a trade in the coarse cotton cloths manufactured 
throughout the district, and in iron, and also a con- 
siderable transit trade to Turkestan and Central 
Asia Chankar is the place of residence of the 
governor of Kohistan, and duties are levied here 
on merchandise passing between it and Turkestan 
Near it ruins have been found, wdiich aie auppoatd 
to be those of a city founded by Alexander the 
(ireat Pop 5000 

CHARIOT The chariots of the ancients were 
strongly and even elegantly built, but were nut well 
adapted for speed Those of the Romans were 
named according to the number of horses used to 
draw them Thus a chariot with two horses was 
called a hjga, one with three a tiiga, one with four, 
a (juadriga, &c The Romans ;yoked their horses in 
their race-chariots abreast It is recorded that Nero 
once drove a chanot at the Olympic games with ten 
hoi sea abieast (See CiRCUB ) In an^ont warfare 
chariots weie of gieat importance, thus we read of 
the 900 iron chariots of Sisera, as giving him a great 
advantage against the Israelites. The Philistines in ' 
their war against Saul had 30,000 chariots The 
sculptures of ancient Egypt show that the chariots 
j formed the strength of the Eg}ptian army, these 
vehicles bung two-horsed, and carrying the driver 
and the warrior, sometimes a third man, the shield 
bearer There is no rej)re8entation of Egyptian 
soldiers on horseback, and consequently when Miriam 
in her song of triumph over l‘haraoh speaks of tht 
horse and his ruler, rider must be understood to mean 
chanot-nder In the Egyptian chariots the frame- 
W'ork whfels, pole and yoke w-ere of wood, and tlie 
fittings of the inside, tl*e bindings of the framework, 
as W'ell as the harness, wpre chiefly of raw hide or 
tanned leather We have also numbers of sculptures 
which give a clear idea of the Assyrian chariots 
These resembled the Egy ptian in all essential fea- 
tures, containing almost invariably three men — the 
warrior, the shield-bearer, and the charioteer. A 
peculiarity of both is the quiver or quivers of arrows 
attached to the side. War-chariots had sometimes 
scythe like weapons attached to each extremity of 
the axle, as among the ancient Persians and Bntons 
In Britain the name chariot waa formerly given to 
a kind of light travelling carnage 

CHARITABLE TRUSTS. By English law all 
bequests for charitable purposes to be valid must 
be strictly for the public benefit; that is to say, in 
favour of institutiona for the advancement of learn- 
ing, science, and art, for the support of the poor, or 
for other objects connected with the welfare of the 
public; and such bequests include those in favour of 
the church or of other religious bodies sanctioiied by 
the law. Bequests for superstitions uses are null 
and void. A body of commissionen (the 
Commissioners), under whose superin ten denos such 
benevolent trusts are placed, waa eetablUhed under 
the Charitable Trusts Act o£ 1853. They have the 
power of inquiring into the administratloo ot all 
English public chanties. See Mobticaih. 

CHARITON, the author of a romance whkh.^ 
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^ibes In Greek prow the lovee wid wiv^tures of 
Chsereas and OaUirrhoe, and, considering ita period, 
.g a very tolerable production. Some afitica have 
tboupht that the name and birthplace uenally aa- 
to the author are fictitious, and that it is by 
no means certain that he was a native of Aphrodiaiaa 
in Cana, or that his name was Chariton. He appears 
to have lived about the fourth, fifth, or sixth century 
after Christ The romance was first published with 
a learned oommenUry by D’Orville (three vols 4to, 
Am&terdara, 1750), from a MS. in Florence, the only 
one yet known. An improved text by Beck, with a 
Latin translation by Reiske, appeared in 1783. Ger- 
man translations liave been made by Heyne (1753) 
and Schmioder (1807) 

CHARITY, BftOTHKRs and Sisters of. See 
Fraternities. 

CHARIVARI, the name piven, especially in 
France, to a serenade of kettles, pans, and discordant 
sdunds by ^hich the public displeasure is expressed 
to the party thus favoured. Such serenades were 
common in the middle ai^es, and are still occasionally 
given to persons who have made themselves ridiculous 
Viy absurd uiarnages or otherwise. In modern times 
Charivari is the name given to periodicals in which 
niinisters of state and other political personages or 
public characters are ridiculed or caricatured The 
I renvh iirst sot the example of these papers, and 
luive found many imitations in other countries 
launch 18 an excellent specimen of the genus Chari- 
\aii 

CIIARKOV See Kharkov 

CHARTiEMAGNFi {Carolus Ma'jnus, Charles the 
Creat), King of the Franks, and subsequently Em- 
peror of the West, was born in 74‘2, probably at Aix- 
la-Chapelle Ills father was Pepin the Short, king 
of the Franks, son of Charles Martel After the 
decease of his fatlier, in 768, he was crowned king, 
and according to the w ish of Pepin divided the Frank- 
ish dominions with his younger brother Carloman, 
I)ut the conditions of this partition w^ere several times 
altered, w'ltliout being ever adjusted to the satisfac- 
tion of the parties Tlieir mutual discontent was 
fostered principally by the King of the Lombards, 
Lesiderms (the father-in-law of both princes), be- 
• ause Charlemagne had repudiated his wife Desi- 
denuB sought revenge for the rejection of his daugli- 
ter by exciting and encouraging commotions in the 
realm, m which he was assisted by the circumstance 
that the nobles aspired to independence. The people 
of Aquitania were the first who attempted to be- 
come independent Charlemagne marched against 
them with rather a small army ; but he relied on the 
assistance of his brother Carloman, to whom a por- 
tion of Aquitania then belonged Carloman appeared, 
indeed, on the field, but at the decisive moment de- 
serted his brother, who was obliged to sustain alone 
an unequal conflict. His great courage and conduct, 
after a long and doubtful contest, procured him the 
victory, and the insurgents submitted (770). This 
contest convinced Charlemagne of the necessity of 
repressing the nobles and employing them thence- 
forward in important enterprises, in order to divert 
their attention from the internal affairs of the em- 
prre. Had he not, therefore, himself been inclined 
b) wars of oonqurat, in which bis talents oould be ex- 
hibited in all their splendour, he would have been in- 
duced to undertake them by the internal condition of 
the empire. At Carloman's death in 771, and after 
the flight of his wife and her two eons to her father 
Charlemagne made himself master of the 
^hole empire, the extent of which waa already very 
as it embraced, beddes France, a lai^ part of 
He BOW formed the plan of conquering 
Shsotu, for whidi his teal for the diffurion 


Christianity served him as a pretence. The fSiaTotnii 
a nation of German heathens, were in poasessioa^ 
Holstein and Westphalia, between the rivere Wetet 
and Elbe, and preferred pillaging to peaceful oooi^ 
pations, and a wandering to a settled mode of life. 
An irruption into the territory of the Franks waa the 
alleged cause of the first war which Charlemagne be- 
gan against them in 772. The other wars were pro- 
duced by the rebellions of this warlike nation, which 
was never reduced to complete submission till the 
peace of Seitz, in 803, after it had embraced Chria- 
tianity. A part of the Saxons Charlemagne removed 
to Flanders and Switzerland, and their seats were 
occupied by the Obotrites, a Vandal tribe in Meck- 
lenburg The famous pillars called /rmtnstfufen 
were destroyed as monuments of pagan worship. 
During thirty-two years did the Saxons resist a con- 
queror who, striving with equal eagerness to ooinver%' 
and to subdue them, never became master of thclf 
country till he had transformed it almost into a de- 
sert. They might have mode a more successful de- 
fence had they not been diwtracted by internal dis- 
sensions The most celebrated of their leaders was 
Wittikmd, and next to him Albio, who finally em- 
braced Christianity in 783 To explain the pro 
tracted resistance of the Saxons, we must remcinbei'''., 
that the troops were levied only for one car^al^ 
which produced an armistice every year, that Chane- 
magne was obliged to wage wars at the same time 
against the Lomliards, the Avars, the Saracens, and 
the Danes, and that the magnitude of his states fa- 
cilitated the rebellions of his vassals, on which ac- 
count all his attention s.ib often required to preserve 
internal traiKjuillity 

While he was combating the Saxons on the banks 
of the Weser Pope Adrian implored his assiitanoe 
against Desidenus, who hud torn from him the exar- 
chate of Ravenna, winch Pepin the Short had pre- 
sented to the lioly see, and who was urging the pope 
to crown the nephews of Charkmagne, that Charfe 
magne himself might be considered a usurper. Charle- 
magne immediately left Gemiany and marched with 
hiB army to Italy Dosidenus fled to Pavia, which 
was bravely defended by the Lombards. The city 
hnally fell, and Desideniis, with tin. widow and sons 
of ('ailoman, were earned prisoners to France. De- 
Bidenus ended his life in a monastery. Retmeoting 
the fate of the others history is silent. In 774 
Charlemagne was crowned King of Ixnubardy with 
the iron crown Although this kingdom was now a 
dependency, the provinces of which it consisted were 
allowed to retain their former laws and constitutions, 
it being a general maxim of the great monarnb not 
to deprive the conquered nations of their usagsi and 
laws, nor to govern them all under one form. In 
this he followed the dictates of sound policy, wbloh 
led him to beware of consolidating all his vassals 
into a political body with equal rights, which might 
render a general combination against tbnlr 
practicable. 

In 778 he repaired to Spain to assist a Moorish 
prince. He conquered Pampeluna, inada hi|n|^lf 
master of the county of Barcelona, and *Pili||in Ills 
terror of his name everywhere. But on 
his troops were surprised in the valley of RfmnssTSiH|il 
by some Saracens, in connection with tbs 
(the Basques), and the rear-guard defeated 
able from the cirou^taooe that Roland, CM 
most famous warriors of those times, 
battle. (SeeRoMCKSVALLO.) TbediaaflhMlllkj^K 
tribes of Aquitania induced 

them a separate mlsr: for this p ur pois 1 m smAsC 
the jomtgiat of his sons, Louis (eallea U 
The Lombards were BO less turbulent^ and the Os sil a i 
made in cessa nt efforts to rsoonqner Italy; and Hm 
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aoblet, to whom he had intniBted a part of the sove- 
itignty of thia country, evinced litUe fidelity. He 
^ therefore gave them his second son, Pep^ for a 
OMmarch; his eldest son, Charles, remaining con- 
stahtly with him, and assisting him in his manifold 
undertakings. In 781 he caused these two sons to 
be crowned by the pope in Rome, hoping to render 
the royal digmty inviolable in the sight of the people 
Charlemagne had another son, also called Pepin, who 
was the oldest of all his children, being the son of 
his divorced wife This circumstance probably in- 
spired the monarch with an aversion to the elder 
Pepin, and prevented hun from admitting him t(» a 
share in the goveminont 

After returning from Spain Charlemagne was 
again obbged to take the field against the Saxons 
Exasperated by the defeat of his generals m 
he caused 4500 Saxons to be massacred at Verdun 
— a measure which urged to fury the hatred of tlie 
people The year 700, the tw'enty -second of hia 
reign, was the only one which he jiassed without 
taking up arms As his pow'er increased, he medi- 
tated more seriously the accomplishment of the plan 
of his ancestor, Charles Martel, to restore the West- 
ern Empire To prevent the partition of the enijure, 
the Empress Irene, who then reigned at Constanti- 
nople, proposed to Charlemagne to marry their chil- 
dren, by which means the world would again ha\e 
been united under one dominion Her proposition 
was accepted, but Irene’s ambition carried her so far 
that she dethroned her owm son to render herself su- 
preme, and offered her owm hand to Charlemagne, 
who did not seem averse to the union , but Irene her- 
self was deposed, and the marriage never took place 
On Christmas-day (800) he was j)roclaimed Cajsar 
and Augustus by Pope Leo III , he was invested 
with the ornaments of the ancient Roman emperors, 
and the only thing forgotten was, that the emyure 
could not subsist long in a family where the autho- 
rity was, by law, divided among the children of the 
deceased monarch Pepin, king of Italy, died in 
810, and his death was followed the next year by 
that of Charles, the eldest 'Hius of Lis legitmiate 
sons one only remained, liouis, king of Aquitama, 
whom Charlemagne adopted as his colleague m 813, 
as his age and increasing wealeness gave him wam- 
mg that tlie end of his life could not be far distant 
He died Jon 28, 814, in the seventy-first year of his 
age and the forty -seventh of his reign, with anticiyia- 
tions and fears that his empire w^ould not long with- 
stand the attacks of foreign enemies — apprehensions 
which the event confirmed Charlemagne was buned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, his favouiite and usual place of 
residence He was deposited in a vault, where lie 
was placed on a throne of gold, in full imperial cos- 
tume The sepulchre was sealed, and over it was 
erected a kind of triumphal arch, on which were the 
words, ‘ Here lies the body of Charles, the great and 
orthodox emperor, who gloriously enlarged, and for 
forty -seven years happily governed, the empire of 
the Franks ’ 

Charlemagne was a friend of learning, he deserves 
the name of restorer of the sciences and teacher of 
his people He attracted by his liberality the most 
distinguiBhed scholars to his court; among others, 
Alcuin, from England, whom he ohose for his own 
instructor; Peter of Pisa, who received the title of 
his gratumarian, and Paul Wamefried, better known 
OBit^the name of Paxdua Diaconiu, who gave the em- 
peror instruction in Greek and Latin hterature By 
Aiouin’s advice, Charlemagne establnhed an academy 
in bis palace at Aiz-la-Chapelle the sittings of which 
be attended with all the scientific and literary men 
of his court — lieidrades, Theodulphus, the Arch- 
Uii||||opB of Trbves and Mentz, and the Abbot of Cor- 


vey. All the members of this academy assumed 
names characteristic of their talents or inclinations 
One was called Bamcetas, another ffomer^ another 
Candidua, Charlemagne himself took the name of 
David. From Italy he invited teachers of the lan- 
guages and mathematic*, and estabUshed them m the 
principal cities of his empire In the cathedrals and 
monasteries he founded schools of theology and the 
liberal sciences He strove assiduously to cultivate 
his mind by mtercourse with scholars; and, to the 
time of his death, this mtercourse remained hie fa 
vourite recreation His mother-tongue was a form 
of the Teutonic, but he spoke sev^eral languages 
readily^, esjiecially the Latm He was less successful 
m WTitmg, because he had not ajiplied himself to it 
till he was further advanced in years In the winter 
he read much, and even caused a person to read to 
him while he took his meals He endeavoured to 
improve the liturgy and church music He was de 
sirous of mtioducing the Rouian lituigy into his 
states, but the clergy, who clung to the ancient 
usages, offered some resistance Several cliuichen, 
hovvexer, complied wnth the wish of the monarch, 
and others mingled the Roman and Galilean liturgx 
He attempted to introduce uniformity of measurt-H 
and weights, but w'as unable to accomplish his de 
sign Another great plan of his w^as to unite the 
Rhine with the Danube, and conse(iueutly the At 
lantic with the Black Sea, by means of a canal 'Hie 
whole army was employed on the work, but its at 
comi»lishment w’as prevented by the want of that 
know’ledge of hv drauhe architec ture v^nch has been 
since accjuired The arts, howexer, under his patron 
age, produced other monuments of his fame The 
city of Aix-la-C’ha[)elle receixed its name from a 
splendid chapel vxhich he caused to bo built of th«' 
most beautiful Italian maible The doors of this 
temple were of bronze, and its dome bore a globe of 
massive gold. The imperial palace was built in tlie 
highest style of splendour Charlemagne also erected 
baths, in which more than one hundred persons could 
swim m warm water He was himself very fond of 
Bwiminiiig, and freciuently used these baths, w'ltb all 
the nobles of his court, and even with his soldiers 
At Seitz, m Alsace, he had a no less splendid palace 
"I’e Charlemagne Prance is mdebted for its first ad- 
vances in navigation. He built the light-house at 
Boulogne, and constructed several ports He en- 
couraged agriculture, and made himself immortal by 
the w'lsdom of his laws Thus his law de viUia is 
esteemed a monument of his views on rural economy 
Ills fame filled even the East He received ambas- 
sadora from the patriarch of Jerusalem, from the 
Emperors Nicephorus and Michael, and was twice 
complimented wuth embassies from Haroun al Bm* 
ohid, the famous caliph of Bagdad, all of which he 
received with a splendour unexampled even in the 
East He convened councils and parliaments, pub- 
lished capitularies, wrote many letters (some of which 
are still extant), a grammar, and several Latin poeiM 
His empire comprehended France, most of Catalonia, 
Navarre, and Arragon, the Netherlands, Germaiiv 
as far as the Elbe, Saale, and Eyder, Upper and 
Middle Italy, Istria, and a part of Slavonia. 

In private life Charlemagne was exceedingly 
amiable- a good father and generous friend. His 
domestic economy afforded a model of frugality; 
person, a rare example of simplioity and greatneas 
He despised extravagance of oreaB in though, 
on solemn occasions, he appeared in all the splendour 
of majesty. EUa tohle was very plain. Hia only 
excess was bis love of the other aez. He waa 
and strong; hia height, aooording to Eginbard, equalled 
seven times the length of his foot. His haM wm 
round; his eye large and lively; his nuia of Biope 
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than common size; his oounten^ had an ap«6able 
expression of sewmity. His was firm; his bear- 
ing manly. He enjoyed perfect health till the last 
years of his life, when he was attacked by fevers, 
and began to limp. In summer he was aocustomed 
to repose for two hours after dinner, but at night he 
slept uneasily. He wore the dress of his country; on 
hifl body a linen shirt, over which was a coat ■^•fth a 
gilk border, and long breeches For his outer dress 
he wore a cloak, and always his sword, the hilt and 
l>elt of which were of gold and silver He possessed 
a natural, impressive eloquence, and in his expression 
of countenance there was something to excite respect, 
united with gentleness and kindness See Eoinhard 
CHARLEMONT AND GIVET, one of the 
strongest fortresses in France, in the department of 
the Ardennes, with 10,000 inhabitants The works 
occupy both banks of the Meuse, about 25 miles 
above Namur, at tlie junction of several roads, on a 
Kteep mountain The two places completely com- 
luaiid the nver The castle and small town of Char- 


h-mont were built in 1555 by Charles V Loms 
XIV enlarged it by fortifying the small town of 
Givet, which lies at the foot of the hill, and by m- 
( reasing the fortifications of Charlemont At present 
the place consists of four fortresses, two of which, 
Charlemont and Great Givet, lie on the left bank of 
till Meuse, and the other two. Little Givet and Mont 
d'H:i\ir, upon the right Charlemont rises from a 
narrow rt>ck, which is 700 feet high, commands al- 
most e verydirection, descends perpendicularly towards 
the Meuse and the west side, on the north is very 
steep, and descends with a gentle slope on the east 
This last side, the only one on which an attack can 
be ap[)rchended, is defended by six bastions, a hom 
and a crown work, and several detached works Al- 


most all the moats ore hevvm in the rock, and well 
provided with casemates Great Givet has four bas- 
tions and three ravelins with dry ditches. Little 
Civet Contains four bastions and full ditches, but no 
covered wa\ , and Mont dTlaur, a hill opposite to 
Charlemont, is included withm the lines of the for- 
tress by a strong crown -w'ork, and may, at the same 
time, serve as a fortified camp The fortress is cal- 
culated for a gamson of 11,000 men, but in case of 
necessity can contain 25,000, and may be defended 
by 3000 to 4000 men Though the two Givets and 
Mont d'Haur would not offer great obstacles to an 
attack, yet Charlemont is almost impregnable Tlie 
Prussians contemplated sissailing it in Ibl 5, but aban- 
doned the design, although the Givets and Mont 
d’Haur had already capitulated. 

CHARLEROI, a town in Belgium, province of 
Hainaut, on both sides of the river Sambre, 20 miles 
■.N ■ Mona, the low town standmg on the right and 
the middle towm and high town on the left bank. 
The only public building deserving notice is tbe par 
>ah church, which is handsome, and was built by 
Louis XrV. Charleroi possesses a college, an aca- 
demy of design, an hospital, and primary and other 
f^hools. It stands in a densely populated district 
With productive coal and iron mines, which have 
given nse to flourishing industries ; it may be con- 
sidered the centre of the Belgian iron trade. It was 
taken by the French, under General Valence, in the 
month of November, 1792, with 4000 prisoners. It 
recovered by the Austrians, m the month of 
June, 1793, when the French were twice defeated , 
once with the loss of 4000 men, and again of 7000. 
J)dy 2^ 1794, it again surrendered to ue French at 
discretion, with the garrison of 3000 men and sixty 
pieces of cannon. Pop. (1398), 24,310. 

CHARLES; the name of many important per- 
whoae lives are here given or rs lei red to, in 
the following order : — 
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Oiarlfls I , king of France, • . 

Charles II., „ . . 

Charles III . „ . . 

Charles IV, ,. . . 

Charles V , „ . . 

Charles Vr. , . 

Charles VII , „ . . 

Charles VIII, „ 

Charles IX , „ . . 

Charles X , „ . . 

Charles IV , emperor of Oennany, . 
Charles V , „ 

Charles VI., 

Charles Vll , „ . . 

Charles 1 , king of England 
Charles II , ,, . . 

Charles XII , king of Sweden, . 
ChailesXIII, 

Charles IV , king of Spain, 

Charles, archduke of Austria, 

Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, 
Charles Edward Stuart (Pnnoe), 
Charles Emanuel I , duke of Savoy, 
Charles Martel, 

Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 



CHARLES I , Burnamed le Chaui't, or iJu Bcddy 
King of l^’rniice, was son of Louis le D^bonnaire by 
his second wife Judith, and was born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, on 13th June, 823 He was invooted 
by his father with tlie kingdoms of Alemania, Bilr 
guinlj, Provence, and Septmiama, and subsequemtlv 
with that of Aquitaine On Louis's death in 840, 
Charles found himself confronted with two enemlM 
— hi8 half-brother Lothaire, who, as eldest, son, claim- 
ed tlie whole of tlie Frank empire of Charlemagne, 
and his nephow l^ejim, who asserted, in right of his 
father, a preferable claim to the sovereignty of 
Aipiitdine After oiiiisiderable bloodshed, a treaty 
was entered into between ( harles and Lothaire at 
Verdun, bv which the former received, os his share 
of the domiiiioiiH of Charlemagne, all those territories 
comprehended between the ocean on the one part, 
an<l the Meuse, the Scheldt, the Sodne, the Rhone, 
and the Mediterranean, on tht other His struggle 
with Pepin was long and obstinate, and in 844 ne 
was obliged to recogni/e him os King of Southern 
Aquitaine In 875, by the death of his nephew, tbe 
Emperor Louis II , he gained jiosseiision of the im- 
perial crown, and thereby provoked the hostility of 
hiB brother, Louis the German, who ravaged the ter- 
ritory of Champagne, and otherwise committed grezt 
havoc m his dominions In 877 he proceeded to Italy 
on a crusade against the Saracens, to which he had 
been summoned by the pojie, but died when croseing 
Mount Cenis His death was groundlessly attributed 
to iioison, said to have lieen administered to him by 
a Jewish physirian He was succeeded on the French 
throne by his son, Louis the Stammerer. 

CHARLES II., Bumamed le GroM, or the PtU^ King 
of France, is also known as Cliarlee HI., emperor 
Germany, and was bom alxiut 882 He was tbe son 
of IjOuis the German, and the grandson of Louis le 
D^bonnaire, and was recognized as Emjieror of Ger- 
many by the Pope In 886 he ascended the Frendi 
throne, to the prejudice of his cousin, Charles the 
Simple, whose youth prevented him from assertiDg^ 
his rights but m 887 was deposed, and the foUewiiq; 
year died miserably at the abbey of Reriohenau, hi 
Swabia, strangled, as is asserted, by his servants 
CHARLES III., Bumamed the Simple, of 
France, was the posthumous son of •Loc^ the Sfiun- 
merer, and born on 17th September, 871^ On his 
father's death France was divided between 


two brothers, Louis HI. and Carkimaii, and an aeloto- 
cratic oligarchy. On tbe death of 1^ 'brothera be 
ooght in right to have ascended tbe tbnoe, but hh 
I extreme youth prevented hk dalme befaig reoognixed, 
* and hiB cousin, Chariee the Fat, wae ptociiabned Ung 
! in 885. On the depoehioD of tlto lattw in 887 
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Sudei of Paris saooeeded in obtaining the crown; but 
a oombination being formed m favour of Charley 
Ettdes found himself so hard pressed as to be oblige 
to cede to the former the whole of the north of 
ri^ce; and his death three years afterwards, in 
898, left Charles undisputed king of the whole country. 
The reign of Charles is chiefly noted for the piratic!^ 
inouraions of the Northmen or Normans, who ravaged 
the coasts of France, sailed up the principal rivers, 
and spread such dismay and confusion, that, to 
conciliate them and put an end to their devastations, 
he agreed to cede to their chief Rollo the territory 
of Normandy, to be held as a fief of the French crown 
Latterly also Charles’ tranquillity was much disturbed 
by the turbulence of some of his great vassals, who 
broke into open rebellion, declarwl the throne for- 
feited, and proclaimed as king Roliert, brother of 
dJount Eudes ITirough the treachery of Herbert, 
count of VermandoiB, Charles was inveigled into the 
town and imprisoned in the fortress of Peronne 
From this he was only liberated a short time before 
his death in 929. By his second wife, Ogiva of 
England, he was the father of Louis d’outre-Mer, 
wliom a reaction in favour of the Carlovingian 
dynasty placed on the throne in 936 

CHAKLES IV , sumamed le Bel, or the Handsome, 
King of France, third son of Philippe le Bel, was 
bom in 1294, and in virtue of the salic law ascended 
the throne in 1322, to the exclusion of the daughters 
of PhiUp the Long. He reigned six years, and died 
in 1828, without male issue, and was the last of the 
direct line descended from Hugh Capet Isabella 
his sister married Edward II of England, and was 
materially aided by Charles in fitting out, along with 
her paramour Mortimer, the expedition which resulted 
in the dethronement of her husband 

CHARLES V , sumamed the TCtac, King of France, 
was the son of King John and Bona of Luxemburg, 
and bom at Vincennes on 21st January, 1337 
While Duke of Normandy, and during the captivity 
of his father in England, after the battle of I’oitiers, 
he took the title of lieutenant of the kingdom At 
this period France was in a miserable condition, the 
result partly of the contmued wars which she had 
to maintain with England, and partly also of the 
unlimited violence and oppression exercised over the 
lower orders by the nobility The vices and extrava- 
gance of the court were also extreme, and the dem.inds 
of the states-general for reform, headed by Stephen 
Marcel, provost of the merchants of Pans, were 
loudly and persistently urged. This assembly was 
supported in its claims by Charles the Bad, Idng of 
Navarre, who, as grandson of Louis le Hutm, main- 
tained a preferable right to the crown By artfully 
temporizing Charles contrived to detach the leading 
orders from the cause of the states, and having 
brought about indirectly the assassination of Marcel, 
Bucce^ed in crushmg their party. Meantime his 
father John still continued in captivity in England 
till liberated by the Treaty of Br^tigny in 1360 
Four years afterwards he died, leaving Charles as 
his successor to the French crown The reign of the 
latter presents a series of combined hostilities and 
intrigues carried on with the view of establishing his 
power and extending his dominions In these he 
was to far successful as to keep at bay the King of 
Navarre and deprive the English of a great part of 
their possessions in France He died on 1 6th Sep- 
tember^ 1880. The magnanimity and wisdom of 
Ohariea have been greatly commended by some 
writers, and if we malce due allowance for the times 
in which he lived, the high character which these 
have assigned him may not appear overdiarged. 
nuifc in his public administration, however, he was 
various acts of perfidy an^ cruelty cannot 


be^disputed. He possessed some literary tastes, and 
was tha founder ox the Bibliothhqne BoyaLe. A lets 
beneficial act was tiie erection of the Bastille, (or the 
purpose of overawing the Parisians, whose outb^kii 
he had found reason to dread. 

CHARLES VI., sumamed the Silly, King 
France, and son of the foregoing, was bom at Pang 
on 3d December, 1368 When his father died he 
waa not twelve years old, and the contending preten 
Bions of his uncles, the Dukes of Anjou, Bern, 
Burgundy, and Bourbon, rendered his minority a 
scene of unbounded turbulence and license lu 
1385 he was mamed at Amiens to Isabella of 
Bavaria, who was then only fourteen years of age 
In 1388 he declared himself independent of guar 
dians, and took the rems of government into his own 
hands His mild and amiable, though somewhat 
dibsipated character, had already secured for him 
a considerable share of popularity, when he was 
overtaken by a fearful calamity, the loss of his 
reason — a condition in which, with a few lucid 
intervals, he remained to the end of his days The 
origin of this w&s constitutional, aggravated by a 
fright and a severe accident Perhajis at no period 
m her history was France the scene of greater 
disasters and miseries than during the reign of this 
unhappy prince The rival factions of the Burgun- 
dians and the Armagnacs, the former headed by the 
Duke of Burgundy, the latter by the Duke of 
Orleans, with whom Queen Isabella had formed a 
criminal connection, kept up constantly throughout 
the country the horrors t)f a most ra^^icorouB dvil 
war, while brigandage and every kind of violence 
prevailed to the most fearful extent Such a con 
junction afforded the most favourable opportunity 
for an invader, and accordingly, in 1415, Henry A' 
of England crossed over to Normandy with a numerous 
army, took Harfleur by storm, and signally defeated 
the French forces in the battle of Agincourt Im- 
proving these advantages he advanced into tlie 
country, gamed possession of the capital, and com 
polled the crazy king to sign the Treaty of Troyes, 
by which his daughter Catharine was given in mar- 
riage to Henry, and the latter acknowledged suc- 
cessor to the French crown after C-harles’s death 
Neither monarch long survived this celebrated pac- 
tion, both dying vyithin a few months of each otlier, 
Henry on Slst August, and Charles on 2l8t October, 
1422 

CHARLES VII, King of France, was bom at 
Pans on 22d February, 1403, and though only the 
hfth BOD of Charles VI and Isabella of Bavaria, 
become, by the successive deaths of his elder brothers, 

I dauphin and heir-presumptive to the crown 'J'hat 
he should ever succeed to it was then extremely 
problematical, as Henry V. of England was pursuing 
his career of conquest, and shortly afterward^ by the 
Treaty of Troyes, secured to himself the hand of 
Charles’ sister Catherme, and the succession to the 
French throne after her father’s death. In the trea- 
cherous murder of the Duke of Bur^ndy at the 
bridge of Montereau Charles was activriy implicated 
On the King of England's death in 1422 his son 
Henry VI was proclaimed king of France at Paris 
The war with the national party, represented by the 
Orleanist faction, with the dauphin at their head, 
was maintained for several years by the English, 
under the command of the Duke of Bedford. Bo 
suooeesfully did the latter conduct operations that 
Obarlee was brought to the verge cl despair, and 
almost reduced to abandon the struggle as hopeless, 
when his fortunes were retrieved by one of the most 
singular incidents recorded in histcny. This was the 
arrival in his camp of the maid of Orleans, who by 
Xftie enthusiasm which she inspired fimt toiwod tbs 
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Ijde of fUdOBii Against tha H S ngHah . (See J oak OF 
Abo ) The fresh spirit thus infused into the breasts 
of the French was heightened by mismanagement on 
the part of the English, whose military operations 
,rere wnducted with greatly diminish ed efficiency 
after the death of the Duke of Bedford, while dis- 
cord and confusion prevailed in the home councils 
Through the intervention of the Earl of SiJfifolk 
A mamage was concluded between the young King 
Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou, niece of Charles 
VII ’s queen In the treaty entered into on this 
occasion the territory of Maine was secretly surren- 
dered to France, and subsequently, on hostilities 
being resumed between the two countries, the troops 
of Charles conquert'd the whole of Guienne, and 
hnally expelled tlie English from all their poaseaaions 
in France except C -alais The Iswt years of Charles’ 
reign were embittered by domestic broils, in which 
his son and successor Louis XI took a prominent 
[)art against his father So hemmed in at last was 
the latter 1)y the emissaries of the dauphin that he 
conceived the idea of Louis haring formed a deliberate 
plan to poison him, and so firmly was this notion 
rooted m his imnd that he could only with the 
greatest ditliciilty be induced to take any food. It 
iMiS too late, however, to remedy the mischief occa- 
snuifd by this f)rotracte(l abstinence, and he died at 
the castle of Mehun, near I’ourgea, on 22d July, 
H()l A nmiantic interest has been thrown round 
I'harles VII. by his early reNerses and the re-estab- 
lishinent of French nationality, which he effected 
mainly through the heroism mspired by the maid of 
Orleans His jiersonal character, however, was weak 
and conteiiij)til)le, without energy and without prin- 
ciple, surrendenug himself continually to sensual 
degrading pleasuies His share m the treacherous 
murder of the 1 )uke of Burgundy, and base abandon- 
ment to her fate of Joan of Arc, are stains on his 
memory whi( h cannot be effaced 
CHAIILES VIII King of France son of Ijouis 
\I , was bom at Amboise on 30th June, 1470, and 
suciecded his father in 1483, hia sister Anne de 
Beaujeu acting as regent till he attained the age of 
twenty In 1491 he married Anne, the heiress of 
Brrttany, and thereby annexed that imjKirtant duchy 
to the French crow n By so doing, however, he both 
broke faith with the daughter of Maximilian, king of 
the Romans, to w^hom he had been espoused, and 
.dso robbed Maximilian of his bnde, a mamage by 
proxy having been already concluded between him 
and Anne The leading incident of Charles VIII 's 
>^ign is his Italian expedition and conipiest of the 
Kingdom of Naples, having been instigated thereto 
by Ludovico Sforza, the usurping duke of Milan 
Ihe title pretended to Naples w'as asserted in virtue 
of the rights to that sovereignty transmitted by the 
house of Anjou to the royal family of France. The 
whole of Charles’ exi>eclition reads like a page from 
one of the old chivalrous romances. With an army 
<jf 30,000 men, unprovided either with money or 
rtoros, he suddenly Grossed the Alps, advanced rapidly 
•outhwa^, and meeting with scarcely any obstruc- 
“on, arrived before the walls and gained possession 
®f Naples. This ooimaest, however, he did not retam 
for many months. Having left 6000 men to guard 
his new acquisition he returned to France, and had 
•J^^roely reached it when the arms of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova effected the re-annexation of Naples to 
The expedition of Charles VIIL left thns 
B trace upon the country, but is memorable 
•• the oommenoemeut of that series of French incor- 
into Italy which, under his successors, deluged 
fair land with bloodshed. He was meditating 
* *^®wed descent into Italy when he died at Amboise 
^ 7th April, 1 498 He Wt no riiildren, and was 


succeeded by hk relative the Duke uf Orleans undai 
the title of Louk XII. 

*CH ARLES IX,, King of Fraaoe, son of Henry 11, 
and ‘Catharine de’ Medid, bom in 1660 at 8t (rer« 
main-en-Laye, aacqpded throne at the age of ten 
years, after £he deifth of hk brother Franck II. No 
regency was appointed, and it was deemed sufficient 
to write to the parliament, through the young prinee, 
that he had requested his mother to undertake the 
administration of the public affairs The parliament 
acquiesced in this resolution, to avoid exciting new 
contests between the (luises and the princes of the 
blood Catharine consented that the King of Navarre 
should be appointed governor-general of the realm, 
as she was too well aware of the weakness of hk 
character to fear him In order to gratify her am* 
bition, she resolved to throw e\ erything into confu- 
sion (See Cathabine de’ Medici )— The Guises 
soon saw that they mufct opjiose a Cathoho league to 
the pohtK'al RSHociations of the CalviniAta. (See 
(tDIBE ) — The cruel persecutions against the Hugue- 
nots now broke out (See Bartholomew’s Dat, Bt.1 
— The Duke of (iuise, who obtained possessinn of the 
person of the young king, was shot by an aaeaaain 
before Orleans, m February, 1603. In hk last nip- 
men ts he advised the king and the queen -mother to 
negotiate with the parties This advice was foUowecI; 
a treaty vos si^ien March 19, and Havre was taken 
from the English duly 27 The king, who was the 
same year ih^clared of age, visited the provinces in 
company with his rriuther At Bayonne he had a 
meeting with his sister Isabella, the wife of Philip II. 
of Sjtain 'I’liiH excited such snspicions in the Cal- 
vinists that they took up amis, and immediately 
formed the j)Ian of attiicking the king on his return 
to Pans Being warned in season he escaped the 
danger, but this jdot could not fail to arouse tba 
hatred of Charles, who w'ob proud by nature, and 
more to be jiitied than blamed for his too great con- 
fidence in his artful mother After the battle of St 
Denis, 1,667, in which the constable of Montinorend 
lost his life, Cathanne entered mto negotiations for 
peace But the C.-dviuists reserveii a port of the 
places wliK h they were to have surrendered, and con- 
tinued to keep nj) a communication with England 
and the Geruian princes A new civil war soon 
broke out Notwithstanding the jealousy of Charles 
Catharine placed the Duke of Anjou at the head of 
the royal army The Prince of Gond^ haring been 
shot in the battle of Jamac in 1669, and the Admiral 
Coligny having been defeated at Montcontour In the 
same year, the king concluded jieace, in 1570, on 
terms which were so favourable to the Calvinkts that 


they seem even to have suspected treachery under 
them The heads of that jiarty did not therefore all 
appear at court when Charlee celebrated hk marrli^ 
with Elizabeth, the daughter of Maximilian II. By 
degrees this di^rust duMppeared, and the marriage 
of the young King of Navarre (afterwards Honir Fv.) 
with Margaret, sister of (Charles X , seemed to 
every suspicion This marriage took place August > 
18, 1572 On the 22d the tmt attempt was omds 
on the life of Coligny, and on the 24th began' that 
mamacre known under the name of the puutacrt o/ 
St. Bartholonu'w’g, from having tideen place cm Ihe 
night of the festival of that saint. Ciril war kpt^ 
out for the fourth time, and Catharine now became 
awue of the errors of her policy. Chariea gmild no 
longer conceal hk aversion to her, and was on the 
point of assmniiig himself the reins of gowenifhenl 
when he died, cfaBdless, in 1674. He wm suodafM 
by hk brother Hen^ IIL Charles waa impetuous 
and ambitious; had ^ character sapped hy the f 
famous policy at hk mother, who summil ded 
with tamptatioDs of the most effdotaal kind; j 
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•owed in some messure s toate for literatnre and 
and a good-natured kind of oondescensicm, which 
aovers many royal faults 

OHARL^ X., CoMTB d’ Artois, King of France, 
bom at Versailles in 1757, grandson of Louis XV., 
was the youngest son of the dauphin, and brother of 
Louis XVI He spent a dissipated youth, and when 
the revolutionary period commenced took a decided 
part in opposing every tendency to change and inno- 
vation He left France in 1789, after the hrst pop- 
ular insurrection and destruction of the Bastille, and 
at Pilnitz attended the congress of princes, for the 
purpose of opposmg the sjiread of revolutionary prin- 
ciples After Louis XVI had accejited the consti- 
tution of 1791, he invited him to return to France, 
but he refused, and the legislative assembly, after 
stopping his allowance on the civil list, conhscated 
his property in 1792 He afterwords assumed the 
oommand of a body of emigrants, and acted in con- 
cert with the Austnan and Prussian armies on the 
Rhine At a later period he made a descent on the 
coast of Bnttany, but despairing of success, retreated 
to Great Britain, and resided for several years in the 
palace of Holyrood at Edinburgh. After the down- 
fall of Napoleon he entered France with the title of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and issued a 
judicious proclamation, promising the reign of law 
and an entire oblivuon of the })aHt In 1824 he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Louis XVIIT , under the title of 
Charles X , and gained a momentary popularity by 
the abolition of the censorship of the preos, but mea- 
sures of a very different descrijdion soon followed, 
and the spmt of disaffection was so widely spread 
thai a collision with the popular party became in- 
evitable. Charles X endeavoured to gam the start 
by what is called a cnuj> d'etat^ and issued his cele- 
brated ordoiinances, but victory declared against him, 
and he was ignominiously drnen from the throne in 
1830 After formally abdicating in favour of his 
grandson, the Duke de Bordeaux, he revisited I'hig- 
land, resumed his residence for a short time at H<»ly- 
rood, and finally settled at Gontz in Styna, where he 
died of cholera m 183G 

CHARLES IV , Emperor of Germany, of the 
house of Luxemburg, w’as Ixirn m 1316 The quar- 
rels of the Emperor Louis the Bavaricui with the 
King of Bohemia, the father of Charles, the choice 
of the latter, m the room of the emperor, excommu- 
nicated by Clement VL, and the victory which I^ouis, 
far his superior in power and talents, obtained over 
his rival, we have not room to relate. After the 
death of Louis, October 21, 1347, Charles of Luxem- 
burg, who inherited the Kingdom of Bohemia, and 
had been chosen emperor in 1346 by five electors, 
hoped to occupy the imperial throne without opposi- 
tion But the princes of the empire regarded him as 
a servant of the pope. Ten years had not yet elapsed 
since Germany, at the diet of Kense, had adopted the 
most energetic measures against the claims of the 
holy see. The election of Charles IV. was the first 
infringement of the celebrated constitution of 1338. 
In consequence the Archbishop of Mentz, whom 
Clement IV. had deposed, the electors of Branden- 
burg and the palatinate, the Duke of Saxe-Lauenbui^, 
who arrogated a vote m the election, assembled at 
Lahnstein, declared the choice of Charles to bo void, 
and elected Edward III, of England; but this mon- 
arch, then at war with I'ranoe, made use of the offer 
of the ele^rs so far only as to secure the neutrality 
of the King of Bohemia, and rejected the proffered 
crown. Equally fruitless was the choice of Aederidc 
the Severe, lancL^ve of Meissen ; upon which the 
imemiee of Chanes elected virtuous and heroic 
Gmmt Gunther of Sohwanburg, whom Charles is 
to have poisoned. Those who surrounded 


Gunther in his last moments extorted from him so 
abdication, for which they were munificently paid by 
Charles He now used every effort to appease his 
enemies. He married the daughter of the Elector 
of the Palatinate, gave Tyrol as a fief to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and was unanimously elected em- 
peror, and consecrated at Aix-la-Chapelle But no 
sooner was he crowned than he took possession of the 
imperial msignia, and conve\ed them to Bohemia 
He persuaded the Elector of the Palatinate to subject 
a gre.at portion of the upper palatinate to the feudal 
court of Bohemia. This tribunal, which he regarded 
as the most proper instrument for the subjugation of 
Germany, w’as enlarged in its jurisdiction more and 
more In 1354 the emperor w^ent to Italy to Ixr 
ciowTied by the pojie, but this favour he purchased 
on terms which made him an object of ridicule and 
contempt He engaged to appear without any armed 
force Having been consecrated Kmg of Ital^ at 
Milan, he confirmed the A'lscoiiti in the possession of 
all the usurpations of wdiich he had promised to dt 
jirne them He also annulled all the acts of hm 
grandfather, Henry VIT , against Florence, and b\ 
a treaty concluded at Padua resigned the latter utv, 
with Verona and Vicenza, to \'enioe He refused 
the re((uest of some "Romans to claim the city, as be- 
longing to him in the name of the empire, and in a 
treaty renounced all sovereigntv over Ptome, the 
States of the Church, Ferrara, N a] »les, Sicily, Saidiina, 
and Corsica, and even took an oath not to return to 
It dy wnthout the consent of the j>ope DeHj)iBed b\ 
the Guel])ha, detested by the Ghibsfihnes, Charles 
returned to Germany, where he issued the celebrated 
golden bull, which, till modem times, continued a fun 
dameiital law' of the German Empire (See Bul'. ) 
He thus acijiiired some claims to the j)ublic gratitude 
but these were soon effaced by the general indigna 
tion, excited by the proposal made, w'lth his consent 
by the Pa}»al nuncio, to introduce a tax, ec^ual to th< 
tithe of all ecclesiaBticol revenues, for the beneht of 
the holy see All the members of the diet opposed 
it, and Charles, in his anxiety to conciliate the princes 
of the emj)iro, announced that he would propose tc 
the assembly a reform ol the German clergy. The 
j)oj>e, enraged at this pioposal of the emperor, ex 
liorted the electors to depose him Charles imme 
diately relAj)sed into his accustomed Bubraissivenesa, 
ainl not oiil^ abandoned all his reforms, but even 
confirmed, in 1359, all the privileges of the clergy, 
all tlieir present and future possessions, and made 
them independent of the secular power Such vacil 
lating conduct subjected him to the contempt of bott 
parties, of which he received a proof before the close 
of the same diet, which was held at Mentz. Several 
princes had, by degrees, obtained possession of many 
territories formerly fiefs of the empire Charles at 
tempted to reunite them with the empire, but the 
dissatisfaction wdiich was manifested at the attempt 
frustrated this plan, and he mdemnified himself b} 
selling to the King of Poland the rights of sover- 
eignty, which had been hitherto exercised by the 
German emperors, over some of his provinces. Under 
Buoh an emperor Germany could not enjoy internal 
tranquillity. Bands of robbers plundered the country 
in all quarters. The em^ror left the princes and 
cities to protect themsmves by mutiud alliances 
The state of Italy was no less melancholy. Tuscany 
was suffering the evils of anarchy, Lombardy waa 
distracted by civil wars, and the Visconti had made 
themselves masters of the Milanese. The emperpr, 
true to his principle of sanctioning power wh^Fer 
found, appointed these usurpetrs h^ vicars-genenJ in 
Lombiaray. Emboldened by this, Barnabas Vlsoonti 
threatened to subject aU Italy to his Vag» 

Urban V., having requested Charles to oonesrt msa* 
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gores of reiistance with him, hastened from Avignon 
to Rome, condaded several alliances, levied troops, 
Mid waited for the emperor, who actually appeared 
with a considerable force Charles took advantage 
of the pope’s situation to persuade him to crown his 
fourth wife, Elizabeth of Pomerania, at Rome, and, 
in return, entered into the most positive engagements 
with Urban Notwithstandmg this he again en- 
gaged in negotiations with the Visconti, and sold 
them a formal confirmation of all their usurpations 
Tu hke manner, during his residence in Italy, he sold 
states awu cities to the highest bidder, or, if they 
themselves offered most, made them independent 
republics With great treasures he returned to Ger- 
many Gregory XI having given his consent that 
his son WenceslauB should be elected king of the 
Homans, he employed his ill-gotten wealth to pur- 
chase the \ote8 of the electors, who were irritated at 
tlie conduct of the pope, and, moreover, distributed 
among them the domains of the empire on the Rhino, 
and several free imperial cities Thus he attaineil 
his object To mamtajn their rights against the 
arbitrary measures of the emperor, the imperial cities 
in Suabia formed the Suabian league, which Charles 
iipposed m vain The empire was nearly ruined when 
(Charles died at Prague in 1378 To his eldest son, 
Wenceslaua, he loft Bohemia and Silesia, to the 
r^econd, Sigismund, the electorate of Brandenburg, and 
to tne third, Lusatia His reign is remarkable for 
the iinpro\ement and prosperity of Bohemia, for the 
rounding of the Universities of Prague and Vienna, 
for a temble persecution of the dews, and as the 
l)enod when the sale of letters of nobility commenced 
in Genriany 

CHARLES V , Emperor of Germany and King of 
Spam the latter capacity he is called Charles 1 ), 
the eldest son of Philip, archduke of Austria, and of 
Joanna, the daughter of Ferdmand and Isabella of 
Spain, was bom at Ghent, Feb 24, 1500 Philip 
was the son of the Emperor Maximilian and Mary, 
daughter of ( /harles the Bold, last duke of Burgundy 
Charles’ birth gave him claim to the fairest countries 
of Europe He was educated in the Netherlands 
under the care of William of Croy, lord of Chi^vres 
Charles [iref erred military exercises to study Chi- 
i'vres, without diverting him from his favourite occu- 
pations, taught him history, fomied him for affairs of 
state, and gave him that gravity of manlier which be 
retamed through life After the death of Ferdinand 
his grandfather, in 1516, Charles assumed the title 
of King of Spam The management of this kingdom 
was mtnisted to tlie celebrated Cardinal Ximenes, 
who by his genius prepared the way for the glorious 
reign of Charles V In 1519 Charles, on the death 
of Maximilian, was elected emperor He left Spain 
to take possession of his new dignity, for which ho 
had to contend with Francis I , king of France His 
coronation took place at Aix-la-Chapelle with extra- 
ordinary splendour. The elective capitulation (see 
Capitdlation) signed by his ambassadun he ratified 
Without hesitation. Its leading features were the 
reservations made by the electon securing them- 
•elvoe against foreign influence The emperor was 
oot to begm any war without their consent, no lan- 
goage but the German or Latin was to be used in 
the administration of the affairs of the empire, and 
^ ridi commercial confederaciea of merchants, 
wh^ wealth had enabled them to act aooording to 
own win, vrere to be abolished by the emperor, 
bjr the advice of the membera of the empire, 
eesocuition aimed at was the p(^erfiil Hanaeatio 
whose influence had excited the electon' 
The progresa of the Reformation in Ger- 
oemanded the care of the new emperor, who 
a diet at Worms. Lather, who appeared at this 


diet with a safe oonduot from Charles, defended his 
cause with energy and boldness The emperor kept 
silent, but after Luther's deputore a severe edioi 
appeared against him in the name of Charles, who 
thought it ^ interest to declare himself the defender 
of the Roman Church. The claims which Francis I 
had advanced to the empire, and those which he still 
preferred to Italy, the Netherlands, and Navarre, 
made war mevitable Charles prepared for it by an 
alliance with the pope Hostilities ^ke out in 1621. 
The French, victorious beyond the Pyrenees, were 
unsuccessful in the Netherlands. A congress held at 
Calais only increased the irritation, and gave Henry 
VITI , king of England, a pretext for declaring him- 
self for Charles, whose party daily acquired strength. 
A serious insurrection m Spain was happily subdued. 
The defeat of Bonnuet in the Milanese, and'the 
accession of the Constable of Bourbon, indemnified 
(^Jharles V for his want of surcess in Provence, 
Francis, who was lieaioging Pavia, was defeated by 
the imperial forces and taken prisoner in 1526 On 
this occasion Charles feigned the moderation of a 
Christian hero Without improving his advantages 
he remained inactive m Sjiain But ho thought to 
attain hw object in another way He propoied to 
Francis I such hard conditions that this unfortiWlte 
pnnee swore that he wituld die in captivity rather 
than accede to them Meanwhile he was carried to 
Spain, and treated wnth respect (!harlo8, however, 
did not visit him until ho was informed that the life 
of his prisoner was m danger The interview was 
brief Oliarles promised his captiv o a sjieedy releoM. 
The Treatv of Madiid was hnally concluded in Jan 
1526 

The power of Charles now became a source of 
uneasiness to most other pnneos of Kurojie Pope 
Clement VII jdaced himself at the head of a league 
of the i»niicij)al states of Italy against the emperor, 
but their ill-direeted efforts were productive oi new 
misfortunes Rome was talAm by storm by the troops 
of the Constable of Bourbon, sacked, and the pope 
himself made prisoner Charles V publicly disavowed 
the proceedings of the C’oustable, went into mourning 
with his court, sind earned his h^pcHirisy so far am to 
order prayers for the dtdiveranco of the pope On 
restoring the holy father to bliei-ty he demanded a 
ransom of 400,000 crowns of gold, but was satisfled 
with a quarter of that sum He also raleoMd, for 
2,000,000, the French pnnees who bad been given to 
him as hostages Henry Vlll. of England now 
allied himself with the French monarch against 
Charles, who accused Francis of having broken bis 
word- The war was terminated in 1529 by the 
Treaty of Carabray, of which the conditions were 
favourable to the emperor Charles soon after left 
Spam, and was crowned in Bologna as King of Lom- 
bardy and Roman Emperor In 1680 he seemed 
desirous, at the Diet of Augsburg, to reconcile the 
vsdrious parties , but not succeeding, he issued a de- 
cree against the IVotestants, which they mel by the 
Schmalkaldic League. He also published, in 1682* % 
law of criminal procetlure (see Caboliva). Nat> 
withstanding his undertakings in favour of the 
Catholic religion, Charles always practised moder- 
ation towards the Protestants whenever his ifiterast 
left room for toleration Nor did the Proiesteni 
princes hesitate to furnish their oontingents when he 
was assembling an army against the Tnrka. Having 
compelled Solym^ to retreat, ha undertooli;, in 1686. 
an expeditioD against Tunis, rehisUted the dey, ana 
releas^ 20,000 Christian alavea. TUs snoeem added 
to his chancier acmewhat of ths ddyaMc, whiih 
gave him still more influence In Ohiisteiuloin, and 
promoted hia politioai proieeta. His limMkm of 
Proveiioe and Picardy met with smaO enereat> ^ 
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traoe wtm oonoluded in 1587, and in 1588 prolonged 
for ton yean. The two monarchs had an interview, 
is whi^ they epolse only of mutual respect and 
eiteein. Soon after Charles, on leaving Spain, where 
he had annihilated the old constitution of the Cortes, 
wished to pass through France to the Netherlands. 
He spent six days with Francis I in Paris, where 
the two princes appeared together in all public places 
like brothers (Courtiers were not wanting who ad- 
vised the Kmg of France to detam his guest until he 
had annulled the Treaty of Madrid, but Francis was 
satisfied with promises, which Charles very soon for- 
got Having quelled the disturbances in the Nether- 
lands, Charles resolved, in 1541, to crown his reputa- 
tion by the conquest of Algiers. He embarked in 
the stormy season, and lost a part of his fleet and 
army without gaining any advantage After his 
return his refus^ to invest the King of France with 
the temtory of Milan involved him in a new war, in 
' which the King of England embraced his part The 
army of Charles was defeated at Censola, but, on 
the other hand, he penetrated to the heart of Cham- 
pagne. The disturbances caused m Germany by the 
Reformation mduced the emperor to accede to the 
Peace of Crespy in 1545 

The policy of Charles was to reconcile the two 
parties, and with this view he alternately threatened 
and courted the Protestants After some show of 
negotiation the Protestant princes raised the standard 
of war. The emiieror declared, in 1646, the heads 
of tftie league under the ban of the empire, excited 
divisions among the confederates, collected an anny 
In haste, and obtained several advantages over his 
epetmes John Frederick, the elector of Saxony, was 
taken prisoner in the battle of Muhlberg in 1547 
Obarles received him sternly, and gave him over to 
a comt-raartial consisting of Italians and Spaniards, 
under the presidency of Alva, which condemned him 
to death The elector Ba\ed his life only by renounc- 
ing his electorate and hia hereditary estates, but he 
remained a prisoner Meanwhile the enijieror ap- 
peared somewhat more moderately inclined towards 
the vanquished party On commg to Wittenberg he 
expressed surprise that the exercise of the Lutheran 
worship had been discontinued He visited the 
^ave of Luther, and said, ‘ I do not war Mith the 
dead, let him rest m peace, he is already before his 
Judge ’ The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, one of the 
heads of the Protestants, was compelled to sue for 
mercy. Notwithstanding his promise Charles de- 
prived him of his freedom After having dissolved 
the League of Schmalkalden the enijjeror again oc- 
cupied himself with the plan of uniting all religious 
parties, and for this purpose issued the Interim 
(which see), which was as fruitless as the measures 
proposed by him at the Diet of Augsburg Neither 
was he successful in securing the imperial crown to 
his son. Piscord still agitated public sentiment, and a 
new war broke out against him Maurice of Saxony, 
whom he had invested with the electoral dignity, 
formed a league, which was jomed by Henry 11 , 
king of France, the successor of Francis. The pre- 
parations bad been meule with the greatest secrecy 
Charles was at Innsbruck superintending the dehber- 
ations of the Council of Trent, And memtating great 
plans against France and Turkey. He was expectmg 
the aid of Maurice when this prince threw off the 
mask, appeared suddenly at the head of an army, 
and ini^ed the Tyrol in 1562 while Henry li 
entered Lorndue, Charles was very nearly surprised 
in Innsbruck in the middle of a stormy night. Tor- 
o^ted by the gout, he escaped alone in a litter by 
difficult roads. Maurioe abandoned the imperial 
cas t le to funder, the (kiuncil oi Trent was dissolved, 
and t|^ Proteetsnts dictated the oonditious of the 


Treaty of Passau in 1562. Cffiarlee was not moia 
Buco^iful in Lorraine. He was unable to recover 
Metz, defended by the Duke of Guise. In Italy he 
lost Sienna by a revolt He withdrew to Bnissels 
where, hard pressed by his enemies, and suffering 
much from gout, he became gloomy and dejected, 
and for several months concealed himself from the 
sight of every one, so that the report of hia death 
was spread through Europe His last exertions were 
directed against France, which constantly repelled 
his assaults The Diet of Augsburg in 1555 con 
firmed the Treaty of Passau, and gave the Protes- 
tants equal rights with the Catholics 

Charles saw all his plans frustrated and the num- 
ber of his enemies increasing He resolved to trans- 
fer his hereditary states to Ins son Philip Having 
convened the estates of the Low Countries at Lou 
vain, in 1565, he explained to them the grounds of 
his resolution, asserted that he had sacrificed himself 
for the interests of religion and of his subjects, but 
that his strength was inadequate to further exertion 
and that he should devote to God the remamder of 
his days He then turned to Philip, who had thrown 
himself on his knees, and kissed the hand of hw 
father, reminded him of his duties, and made him 
bwear t(» labour mcessantly for the good of the peo 
pie He then gave him his blessing, embraced him, 
and sunk back exhausted on his chair At that time 
Charles conferred on Philip the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands alone January 15, 1556, he conferred 
ujron him, in like manner, the Spanish throne, reserv- 
ing for himself merely a pension of l^l.OOO ducats 
The remaining time that he spent in the Nether- 
lands he employetl in reconciling his son with France, 
and effected the (X)ncluBion of a truce Having made 
an unsuccessful attempt to mduce his brother Fer- 
dinand to transfer the impenal cTovvm to the head of 
his son, he sent a solemn embassy to (^ennany to 
announce to the electors his abdication; after which 
he embarked at Zealand, and landed on the coast of 
Biscay He had selected for hia residence the monas- 
tery of St Justus, near Plasennain Estremadura, and 
here he exchanged sovereignty, dominion, and pomp 
for the quiet and solitude of a cloister His amuse- 
ments were confined to short rides, to the cultivation 
of a garden, and to mechanical labours It is said 
that he made wooden clocks, and bemg unable to 
make tw'o clocks go exac-tly ahke, w'aa reminded of 
the folly of hia efforts to bring a number of men to 
the same sentiments He attended religious services 
tw'ice every day, read books of devotion, and by de- 
grees fell mto such dejection that his faculties seemed 
almost impaired He renounced the most innocent 
pleasures, and observed the rules of the monastic life 
in all their ngour In order to perform an extraor- 
dinary act of piety, he resolved to celebrate his own 
obsequies Wrap|>ed in a shroud, and surrounded 
by his retinue, he laid himself in a coffin, which was 
placed in the middle of the church The funeral ser 
vice was performed, and the monarch mmgled hiw 
voice with those of the clergy who prayed for him 
After the last sprinkling all withdrew, and the door* 
were closed. He remained some time in the coffin, 
then rose and returned to his cell, where he spent 
the night in meditation. ITiis is the usual aoooimt, 
but its accuracy is questioned by Sir Wm. Stirling 
Maxwell in his Cloister Life of Charles V. Some 
say it hastened his death, which took place Sept 21, 
1668. 

Charles had a noble air and refined manners. ,, W* 
Bwke little, and snuled seldom. Firm of poij^l 
slow to decide ; prompt to execute ; equally 
resources and sagacious in tbe ohoioe of them; guw 
with a oool judgment, and aNi^ys maeter of bim eelf 
CirouTn stances developed hia genhia 
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2 Teftt Although he did not icruple to break his pro- 
he imposed, by the semblance of mag n an imi ty 
and sincerity, even on those who had already experi- 
enced his perfidy. An acute judge of men, he knew 
how to use them for his purpo^ In misfortune he 
appears greater than in prosperity. He protected and 
encouraged the arts and sciences, and is said tp have 
picked up a brush which had fallen from the hand 
of Titian with the words, ‘Titian is worthy of be- 
ing served by an emperor ’ By his wife Eleonora, 
daughter of Emanuel, king of Portugal, he had one 
§on, afterwards Philip II , and two daughters. He 
had' also several natural children — Charles V is 
one of the most remarkable characters in history 
He exhibited no talents m his youth, and in after 
life, \\hen his armies m Italy were winnmg battle 
after battle, he remained quietly m Spain, apparently 
not ninth interested in these victones; but even in 
early jouth his motto was ‘not yet’ (nondum) 
ft was not till hiH thirtieth year that he showed him- 
welf active and independent, but from this time to his 
atidication he was throughout a monarch. No mm- 
ibter had a decided influence over him He was in- 
defatigable ill liumness, weighing the reasons on both 
bides of every case with great mmuteness Gran- 
vella was the only person who possessed his entire 
innfidence (See Gran VELLA ) Wherever he was 
lie imitated the customs of the country, and won the 
favour of every people except the Germans Among 
them he was not liked, owing to the want of the 
I'aiikness which they expected in their emperor 
( 'harles was slow in jiuinshing as well as m rewarding, 
l)ut wlien he did punish, it was with severity, when 
bo rewarded, it was wuth munificence His health 
early declined In Ins fortieth year he felt hmiself 
weak His sufferings fiom the gout were extreme 
he could not even open a letter without pam After 
his mother’s death he thought sometunes that he 
heard her voice calling to him to follow her It is 
"aid that when arming for battle ho trembled, but in 
the lifut of the engagement was as cool as if it were 
impossible for an emperor to be killed We know 
of no work in which the character of Charles has 
l>een debiieated with more truth than in Ranke’s 
Fursteu und Volker von Siideuropa im 16 und 17 
lahrh See also Lanz’s Correspondenz des Kaisers 
Karl V (Leipzig, 1844-46) , Gachard, Correspon- 
(lance de Charles Quint (Brussels, 1859), Stirhng 
Maxwell’s Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V , 
Guntram, Kaiser Karl V. (Vienna, 1865), &c The 
work of Robertson is too well known to need recom- 
niendation. 

CHARLES VI , the second son of the Emperor 
Leopold I , was bom Oct 1, 1686. His father des- 
tiued him for the Spanish throne The last prince 
of the house of Hapsburg, Charles II , disregarding 
the house of Austria, whose right to the Spanish 
throne was undoubted, according to the law of in- 
hen tance by descent, had by his will made Phibp, 
uke of Anjou, second grandson of Louis XIV., heir 
Spanish monarchy Accordingly, on the death 
f ’ Nov. 1, 1700, Philip took possession 

or the vacant kingdom, England and Holland umted 
^ainrt him, and this allianoe was soon joined by 
he German Empire, Portugal, and Savoy. Charles 
'''M proclaimed King of Spaan at Vienna, in 1703, 
proceeded by way of Holland to Engird, from 
wtionoe, in January, 1704, he set sail with 12,000 
for Spain, which was almost wholly occupied 
? French, and lainded in Catalonia. He sno- 
in m a king hknself master of Barcelona; but 
*oon besieged there by his rival Philip V. 
had a^eady taken Mont Joay, prepara- 
m a king for in su l t oa the city, and it 
if Oharka oonld not cMape bid^ cap* 


tnred. Neverthelen, at the head of a garrlsoii of 
hardly 2000 men, he made the moat obetlnate resiat- 
anoe, till the long-expected RagKafa fleet impeared, 
which put to flight the twelve French ilu]^ tiurt 
blockaded the harbour and landed a body of tnxn^ 
which compelled the French speedily fb raise the 
sie^. This event was followed by alternate reverses 
and successes Twice Charles reached Madrid, and 
twice was he driven from the dty. The first time, 
in 1706, he caused himself to be proclaimed king in 
the capital, under the name of Charles III. He 
had been a second time compelled to flee to the 
walls of Barcelona, when he was informed of the 
death of his brother Joseph I According to the 
will of Leopold, this event placed the doulue arown 
of Charles V. on his head ; to his claims on Spain it 
added the more certain possession of the Austrian 
dominions But the allies did not like to see « 
much power united m the same hands Charles re- 
paired to (jtennany by way of Italy, and on his arri- 
val learned that, at Eugene’s suggestion, ha had 
also been elected emperor His coronation took 
jilace at IVankfort, in Dec 1711, and in the follow- 
ing year he received, at Presburg, the crown of Hun- 
gary At the same tune he still retained the einptv 
title of King of Spain He now prosecuted, uad<^r 
the conduct of Eugene, the Spanish war of SueocH^on, 
which his brtiihiT had earned on with so much fuo- 
cess in the Netherlands, but MarlUirough’s disgrace, 
and the retreat of the English army, having rented 
1)1 a defeat at 1 )cnam, the allies concluded a peace 
with France at I'trecht m 1713, in spite of all the 
efforts of the einpercr to prevent it He was obliged, 
m the following year, to sign the Treaty of RiwbuR. 
I'hiH treaty secured him in the possession of iHilaa, 
Mantua, Sardinia, and the Netherlands Soon Mter, 
in June, 1715, the Turks declared war against Vsnios 
The emperor undertook the dofeiioo of this republic 
His brave armies, led by Eugene, achieved decisive 
victories at Peterw’ordein ali^l Helgraile But m the 
Spaniards menac»=‘d Italy, (diaries concluded, in 1718, 
the Peace of T^assaruwicz, by which he obtained Bel- 
grade, the north of Servio, and Tenieswar Cardinal 
Alberoni, who w^as at the head of the cabinet of 
Madrid, involved Austria, by his schemes, in a new 
war But the quadruple allianot*, conclude at Lon- 
don in 1718,temiinated the war, and le)l to All)eroiii’s 
dismissal m 1720 To secure his dominions to his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, m default of male heirs, 
Charles strove to induce the various powers to guar- 
antee the pragmatic sanction, which settled the suc- 
cession m her favour He succeeded by degrees in 
gaining the concurrence of all the European powers 
The enqierur availed himself of a short period of 
peace to establish vanuus institutions for the benefit 
of commerce He visited in person the coasts of 
Istna, where he caused roods and harbours to be 
constructed, and vessels to be built. His plans re- 
specting the Indian trade m the Netherlands JmmI not 
the same success, and be w'ss compelled to oaoifios 
them to the pretensions of the muitime powarv.. 
The reign of this pnnee, by nature a lover ol peaos, 
was marked with perpetual Sjptationa Hie Suooes- 
sion to the Polish throne, a^r the death of Au- 
gustus II , in 1733, disturbed the peace ol Enrime. 
Charles, with Russia, supported the son ol tab 
mince, but Frsnoe and Spain dedarsd tbamsalvaB 
for Stsjiislaus Leezinsky. From this aroea k Uoodty 
war, which terminated, in 1736, in the loas of the 
Two Sicihea, and a pui of the Duchy of Milatt. 
Austria received Tusm^ in exchange tar LarniDa. 
and obtained Parma. Hardly bad Charles fintshec 
this war, whan his allianoe wlA Roaeia involved hfan 
anew in a war with the Turka. In 1787 Ua trouna, 
nndsr Fiekl-marshal Seokandort Invaded Stn K 
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wiH&out any declaration of war, and occupied Nissa. 
But the Turks renewed their attacks with a continu- 
ally augmented foroe, and obliged the emperor, after 
thi^ unsuccessful campaigns, to cede to them by 
the Peace of Belgrade, m 1739, Walachia and the 
Austrian part of Servia, with Belgrade. Charles 
died Oct 20, 1740, at a time when he was employed 
in the improvement of his distracted finances, and 
almost m the act of completing the pragmatic sanc- 
tion, by causing the Grand-duke of Tuscany, his 
son-in-law, to be chosen King of the Romans 

CHARLES VII. (properly Charles Albert), King 
of the Romans, bom at Brussels in the year 1697, 
was the son of Maxmiilian Emanuel, elector of Ba- 
varia, then governor of the Spanish Netherlands 
His youth was sj>ent at the imperial court, and in 
the war against the Turks he commanded the army 
of auxihanes sent by hia father. In 1722 he mar- 
ried the daughter of Joseph I , ha\ung previously 
renounced all rights which this marriage might give 
him to the succession to the throne of Austria In 
1726 he succeeded his father as Elector of Bavana 
He was one of the prmces who protested against the 
pragmatic sanction, guaranteed in 1732 by the diet 
of Ratisbon, and m consequence concluded a defen- 
sive alliance with Saxony After the death of 
Charles VI (which see), m 1740, he refused to ac- 
knowledge Maria Theresa as his heiress, founding his 
own claims to the succession on a testament of Fer- 
dinand I. He was supported by the King of France 
with a considerable force In 1741 he was recog- 
nized at Lmtz as Archduke of Austria The ob- 
stacles thrown in his way by Cardinal Fleury, who 
wished not to dismember the Austrian monarchy, as 
well as the want of artillery and ammunition, pre- 
vented him from getting possession of Vienna On 
the other hand he took Prague, where he was 
crowned and proclaimed King of Bohemia. In 1742 
he was unanimously elected King of the Romans he 
made a solemn entry into Frankfort, and was crowned 
by hia brother, the Elector of Cologne But fortune 
soon deserted him The armies of Mana Theresa 
reconquered all Upper Austria, and overwhelmed 
Bavana. It was necessary to abandon Bohemia 
Charles fled to Frankfort, and convoked a diet, when 
an attack of the King of Prussia on Maria Theresa 
allowed him to return to Munich in 1744, m which 
-city he died in January, 1745, exhausted by gnef 
and disease. He was succeeded in the electorate by 
his son Maximilian Joseph, in the impenal dignity 
by Frands I , husband of Mana Theresa 

CHARLES I., King of England and Scotland, was 
bom in Scotland in the year 1600, and was the third 
son of J ames VI and Anne of Denmark. Soon after 
the birth of his son J ames succeeded to the crown of 
England, and upon the death of Prince Henry, in 1612, 
Robert, the second son, having died in infancy, Charles 
became heir-apparent, but was not created Prince of 
Wales until 1616. His youth appears to have passed 
respectably, little being recorded of him previously 
to his romantic journey into Spain in company with 
Buckingham, in order to pay his court in person to 
the Spanish infanta. Through the arrogance of 
Buckingham this match was prevented, and the 
prince was soon sJter contracted to Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France. In 1626 he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, on the death of his father, and 
received the kingdom embroiled in a Spaniah war, 
and full of suspicion and dislike to the minister 
Bnokingham. The first Parliament which he sum- 
moned, being much more disposed to state grievances 
than grant supplies, was dissolved ; and by loans and 
other ezp^ents an expedition was fitted out against 
Spain which terminated in disgrace and diaappoint- 
ment. In the next year a new Parliament waa sum- 


moned, and the disgust and jealousy which prevailed 
between the king and this assembly laid the founda- 
tion of the misfortunes of his reign. The House of 
Commons impeached the minister, and the king sup- 
ported him They held fast the pubhc purse, and he 
intimated a design of following new counsels should 
they continue to resist his will, and suddenly and 
angrily dissolved them, after a short session, while 
they were preparing a remonstrance against the levy- 
mg of tonnage and poundage without consent of Par- 
liament Charles then began to employ his threat- 
ened mode of raising funds by loans, benevolences, 
and similar unpopular proceedmgs; which, however 
partially sanctioned by precedent, were wholly oyi 
posed to the rising notions of civil liberty throughout 
the nation, and to the constitutional doctrine which 
rendered the Commons the guardian and dispenser 
of the public treasure His difficulties were further 
increased by a preposterous war wuth France, mtend- 
ed to gratify the private enmity of Buckingham, who 
added to the odium against him by an ill-fated expe 
dition to assist the Huguenots of Rochelle 

In 1628 the king was obliged to call a new Parlia- 
ment, which showed itself as much opposed to arbi- 
trary measures as its predecessor, and after voting 
the supplies prepared a bill called ‘A Petition of 
Right, recognizing all the Legal Privileges of the Sub- 
ject,’ which, notwithstanding the emjdovnaent of all 
manner of arts and expedients to avoid it, Charles 
was constrained to pass into a law , and had the 
concession been unecjuivocal and sincere, and the con- 
stitutional mode of government whi(^\ it imphed 
been really ad()j)ted by both sides, much that followed 
might have been prevented Charles, however, by 
hia open encouragement of the doctrines of such di- 
vines as Sibthorpe and Mainwanng, who publicly 
inculcated the doctrine of passive obedience, and re- 
presented all limitation of kingly power as seditioiia 
and impious, too clearly sanctioned the jealousy of 
the Commons, who would not, in ciuisequence, rest in 
confidence or slaclcen their attacks upon Bucking- 
ham, on which account they were suddenly pro- 
rogued The asbassmation of the favourite Boon 
after by the enthusiast Felton removed one source 
of discord, and Charles became more his own miuis- 
ter, and some diffei'ences with his queen, which had 
been fomented by Buckingham, bemg made up, he 
ever after continued much under her mfluence The 
Parliament which met in January, 1628, manifested 
so determined a spirit against the king’s claim of 
levying tonnage and poundage by his own authority, 
that It was suddenly dissolved, and Charles was de- 
termmed to try to reign without one. For this pur- 
pose, having judiciously terminated the pendi^ wars 
between France and Spam, he raised Sir Tnomas 
Wentworth, afterwards so celebrated as Lord Strai- 
ford, to the prmcipal place in his councils. This able 
statesman liad begun his pohtical career in opposi- 
tion to the court, but having been gained over, was, 
by his austerity, talent, and firmness, an exceedingly 
fit instrument to curb the spuit of resistance to pre- 
rogative, which had become so strong among the 
Commons In ecclesiastical affairs Charles, unhap- 
pily for himself and the church, was guided by the 
counsels of Laud, then bishop of London, a prelate 
whoee learning and piety were debased by supersti- 
tion and a ze^ as indiscreet as intolerant Under 
these counsels about eleven years passed away in the 
execution of plans for raising money without the aid 
of Parliament, with other dangerous expedientif^ Tli* 
arbitrary oourts of High-oommission and Starnanw 
ber, in the hands ol Laud, also ezeredsed in tepQT 
instanoes the moat grievoua oppreaaioin, ol whioa 
treatment of Williiuns, Idahop of Tifaio<dn, and o4h«r^ 
afforda niMnofable example^ In 1684 sUlh^Baai^ 
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bepvn to be levied, which being strictly applied to 
naval purposes, the nation at large acquiesced in it 
with less than usual repugnance , andsome writers, who 
courageously attacked the court against the prin- 
ciple, were treated with so much severity that others 
were deterred from following their example So 
desperate did the cause of liberty at this time ap- 
pear, that great numbers of the Puntans emigrated 
to New England, and by order of the court a ship 
was prevented from saihng, m which were Sir Arthur 
>Iazelr^, John Hampden, and Ohver Cromwell It 
w.is m 1637, not long after this remarkable event, 
that Hampden commenced the career of resistance 
by refuamg to pay ship-money, the right to levy 
which, without authority of Parliament, he was de- 
termmed to bring before a court of law His lause 
was argued for twelve days in the Court of Exche- 
.juer and although he lost it by the decision of eight 
of the judges out of twelve, the discussion of the 
question produced a very powerful impression on the 
()ul»hc mind 

It was m Scotland, however, that formal warhko 
opposition was destined to commence From the 
heginnmg of his reign Charles had endeavoured to 
introduce into that country a liturgy copied from the 
English — an innovation which produced the most 
violent tumults, and ended in the formation of the 
famous Coieyiant m 1638, by which all classes of 
people mutually engaged to stand by each other The 
Covenanters levied an army, which the king opposed 
bv an ill-diaciplined English force, so equivociUly m- 
clmed, that, not able to trust it, Charles agreed to a 
sort of jiacification The next year he raised another 
army, but his hnances bemg exhausted, after an m- 
tciuuasiou of eleven years he again assembled a Par- 
liament, which, as usual, began to state grievances 
previously to granting sujiphes Losmg all patience, 
the king once more hastily dissolved it, and prose- 
cuted several members who had distinguished them- 
selves by their opposition Raising money m the 
best manner he could devise, an English army was 
agam made to proceed towards the north , but, being 
defeated by the Scots, it became obvious that affairs 
could no longer be managed without a Parliament, 
and m 1640 tliat dreaded assembly was again sum- 
moned, which proved to be the famous Long Parlia- 
ment, whose career forms so memorable a portion of 
Enghsh history. It is not withm the omits of this 
work to give an account of the proceedings connected 
with tlie prosecution, condemnation, and execution 
of Strafford and Laud, or the vonous measures of re- 
action m regard to ship-money, tonnage and pound- 
sge, and tlie abolition oi the imquitous courts of High- 
wnumsaion and Star-chamber Suffice it to say, that 
Charles soon found himself obliged to be a compara- 
tively passive spectator of the ascendency of the de- 
mocratical portion of the constitution, and waa ob- 
liged, both m Scotland and in England, to yield to 
the torrent which assailed him 

In the meantime a flame burst out in Ireland, 
which had no HTnall effect in kindling the ensuing 
Conflagration at home The oppressed Catholic po- 
pulation of that coimtry, during the confusion of the 
t^es, rose against the government for the purpose 
of regaining their rights. Very exaggerated accounts 
of the maasacre of the Protestants are to be found in 
of the historians. Later wnters have estab- 
the fact that the number who perished in 
^ ixisurrection was not great. The old Catholic 
^ of the En gliah pale joined the native Irish, 
to Btreng^en their cause pretended to have a ^ 
and to act in defmice of the king's 
Pj^^oC^ve against a puritanical and repubbcan 
TW pretended commiasimi is now gene- 
*^7 ^^^pted a foqcery; bat such was the supposed 


partiality of Charles to Popery that ffiis event added 
considerably to popular aisaffection. The Parlia- 
ment being summoned, the king left the oonduot of 
the war entirely to it , but it now became evident 
that the Commons intended systematioally to pursue 
their advantages, and to reduce the crown to a state of 
complete dependence They framed a remonstrance 
containmg a recapitulation of all the errors of the 
reign , reuewed an attempt for excluding bishops 
from the House of Lords , passed ordinances against 
superstitious practices ; and so inflamed the popular 
odium against the Episcopal orders as to mtiinidate 
its members from attending to their duty in Parlia- 
ment 

At length, it being apparent that either the sealous 
adlierents of prerogative, or those who were anxious 
to establish the government upon a more democrado 
basis, must give way, Charles, instigated, it is sup- 
posed, by the mjudiciouH advice of his queen and 
Lord Digby, caused his attorney -gtMieral to enter, in 
the House of Peers, an accusation against hve leading 
members of the Commons, and sent a sergoant-at- 
arms to the house to demand them Receiving an 
evasive answer, ho, the next day, proceeded himpalf 
to the houBP, with an armed retmuo, to seize their 
persons Aware of this mtention, they had pre- 
viously withdrawn, but the king’s appearanoe vkfa 
a guard caused the house to break up in great die- 
order and indignation 'J'he accused members retired 
into the city, where a committee of the house was 
appomted to sit, and the city militia was mustered 
under a commander appomted by Parliament, which 
also demanded the control of the army. Here the 
king made his last stand, the matter having now ar- 
rived at a point which arms alone could decide. The 
queen fled to Holland to procure ammunition, and 
Charles, with the Pnuce of Wales, proceeded north- 
wards, and for a tmie fixed bis residence at York. 
Tlie king was received in his progress with great 
demonstrations of loyalty froL^ the gentry; and many 
eminent and virtuous characters, who had been the 
conscientious opposers of his arbitrary measures in 
the first instance, now joined his party. On the other 
hand, all the Puntans, the inhalutants of the great 
tradmg towns, and those who had ailopted republloao 
notions of government, sided with the Parliament, 
and m no pubhc contest waa more pnvate and public 
virtue ranged on both siiles, however alloyed, aa in 
all such cases, witli ambition, bigotry, and the baaer 
jiassions. The first action of oonaequence waa the 
battle of Edge Hill (23d Oct 1642), which, althougb 
mdecisive, enabled the kmg to approach London, 
produce considerable alarm. He then retired to Ox- 
ford, and negotiations were entered into which proved 
unavailing Nothing decisive, however, himpened 
against the royal side until the battle of Maraton 
Moor m 1644, which waa chiefly by the skill 

and valour of Cromwell succeeding year com- 

pleted the rum of the king’s affairs, by the loMjpf the 
battle of Naseby 

Thenceforwairi a series of disaatera attended his * 
armies throughout the kingdom, and be took tbe re- 
solution of throwing himself mto the handa 6t tbe 
Scottish army, then lying before Newark (6th May. 
1646) He waa receiv^ irith respect, althoagh pUhed 
under guard as a prisoner; and, a senes of aboahir* 
negotiations ensuing, sn agreement was made wttb 
the Parliament to soireoder him to their oommis- 
sioners, on the payment of a large som, claimed as 
arrears by the Scottish army. The king was sooord- 
ingly surrendered to the oommissioners i^mafastsd 
(doth Jsnusjy, 1647), and waa canisd, in the first 
place, to Holmby House, in Northasnptooibiie: sab- 
sequotily, to the bead-quarters of the army at Head- 
hag; and aoca after to Hamptsn Court, where hr 
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waa treated with do small portion of the respect be- 
ooming his station. In the meantime, however, the 
armj and Independents becoming all-powerfiil, he 
was led into some fears for his personal safety, and, 
making his escape with a few attendants, proceeded 
to the southern coast. Not meeting a vessel, as he 
expected, he crossed over to the Isle of Wight, and 
pat himself into the hands of Hammond, the gover- 
nor, a creature of Cromwell’s, by whom he was lodged 
in Cansbrooke Castle. 

While the king was in this situation, the Scots, re- 
gretting the manner in which they had delivered him 
up, and indignant at the proceedings of the English, 
marched a considerable army to his relief, under the 
Duke of Hamilton This force, although strength- 
ened by a large body of English royalists, was entirely 
routed and dispersed by Cromwell at Preston, as 
were the insurgents in Kent and Essex by Fairfax. 
During this employment of the army and its leaders 
a new negotiation was opened with the king in the 
Isle of Wight, who agreed to nearly everything de- | 
mauded of him, except the abolition of Episcopacy , 
and so much had it now become the interest of the 
Parliament itself to comply with him, that a vote 
was at length carried, that the king’s concessions 
were a sufficient ground for a treaty The triumphant 
army, however, on its return, cleared the house by 
force of all the members opposed to its views, and 
thereby procuring a reversal of this vote, the king’s 
person was again seized, and, being brought from 
the Isle of Wight to Hurst Castle, preparations were 
made for trying him on the capital charge of high 
treason against the people As the House of Lords 
refused to concur in a vote for tins purpose, the 
Commons declared its concurrence unnecessary, and 
the king, being conducted to Loudon and stripped 
of all ensigns of royalty, was brought before the 
comet of justice specially erected for this unprece- 
dented trial, on the 20th of January, 1649. 

The behaviour of Charles had been calm and dig- 
nified throughout his adversity, and in no respect 
was it more so than on this occasion Three times 
he objected to the authority of the court when 
brought before it, and supported hia refusal by clear 
and cogent arguments. At length, evidence being 
heard against him on the proof that he had appeared 
in arms against the parliamentary forces, sentence of 
death was pronounced against him. He requested a 
conference with both houses, which was rejected, and 
only three days were allowed him to prepare for his 
fate. The interposition of foreign powers, the de- 
votion of friends and ministers, who sought to save 
him by taking all the blame upon themselves, were 
vain. After passing the three days in religious 
exercises, and in tender interviews with his friends 
and family, he was led to the scaffold. His execu- 
tion took place before the Banqueting House, White- 
hall, on the 80th of Jan 1649, where, after address- 
ing the people around him with great firmness and 
composure, the ill-fated king submitted to the fatal 
stroke. 

Thus died Charles I in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. He was, in an eminent degree, temperate, 
ohaste, and religious, and although somewhat cold 
and reserved in demeanour, was really kind and 
affectionate His talents were also considerable; 
but he was deficient in the decision and self-relianoe 
which are necessary to superior executive ability. 
His mind was cultivated by letters and a taste for 
the polite arts, particularly painting, the professors 
of which be munifioentlv encouraged; and his ooUeo- 
tions of works of art show great judgment in the 
■eleotion. He had also some taste for poetry, and 
irrote in a good proM style, thoogh we cannot ad- 
duce the Eikon Basilike as a specimen^ since his 


claim to its authorship is clearly untenable To all 
these persona] and private acquirements he joined a 
graceful figure and pleasing countenance, and, under 
happier circumstances, would doubtless have been 
regarded as a very accomplished sovereign. 

With respect to his political character, as exhibited 
in the great struggle between himself and the Parlia- 
ment, It is impossible not to perceive that he strove 
to maintain a portion of prerogative that had become 
incompatible with any theory of civil and religious 
liberty; but it is equally certain that he only sought 
to retain what his predecessors had possessed Tin re 
are periods in the history of every people in which 
old and new opinions conflict, and a concussion be- 
comes unavoidable , and it was the misfortune of 
Charles to occupy the throne at a time when the de- 
velopment of the representative system necessarily 
brought it into conflict with the claims of preroga 
tive If the Parliament had .acquiesced in the kingly 
pretensions, as usually explained by Laud and the 
liigh-churchinen of the day, it would have dwindled 
into a mere registry of royal edicts, like those of 
France On the other hand, Charles acted a part 
which every monarch in his situation may be ex 
pected to act, for a philosophical appreciation of tht 
true nature of a political crisis is soaicely to he ex- 
pected from one who sits ujion a throne. The mo'.t 
forcible accusation against Chailes is on the score ot 
insincerity It is asseited that he never mtended to 
fulhl the conditions imposed upon him. This can 
scarcely be denied, but it is equally certain that 
some of them might justly be deen^t-d questionable, 
and may even have been imposed in order to pioduc^* 
that conduct in the king whu h 8t> naturally followed 
On the whole, though it would be absurd to consider 
him a martyr, as is perhaps still done by a ver\ few, 
there may be little Jiesitation in regarding him as 
a victim to a ciisis which the growing power of the 
Commons, and the unsettled nature of the preroga- 
tive, rendered sooner or later inevitable His fate, 
like that of the house of Stuart generally, exhibits 
the danger and absurdity ot those high theoretical 
notions of kingly prerogative, wdiich have too fie- 
quently seduced ruleis holding them into encounters 
with national currents of principle and action, a re 
siHtance to w hicli is generally destructive See work^ 
by S. R Gardiner, especially his History of England 
(1603-1642), and his History of the Great Civil War 
CHARLES II , King of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, son of Charles I and Henrietta Maria of 
France, was born in London on May 29, 1630. He 
was a refugee at the Hague on the death of his 
father, on which he immediately assumed the royal 
title He first intended to proceed to Ireland, but 
was prevented by the progress of Cromwell Ho 
therefore listened to an invitation from the Scots, 
who had proclaimed him their king on Feb. 6, 1649, 
and arrived in the Cromarty Firth on 16th June, 
1660, Being obliged to throw himself into the 
hands of the rigid Presbyterians, they subjected him 
to many seventies and mortifications, which caused 
him to regard that sect ever after with extreme 
avenion. In 1651 he was crowned at Scone; bat 
the approach of Cromwell with his conquering 
army soon rendered his abode in Scotland unsafe. 
Hoping to be joined by the English royalists, he took 
the spinted resolution of passing Cromwell and en- 
tering England, Carlisle readily throwing open ite 
gates to receive him He was immediately pursued 
by that active commander, who, with a superior army* 
gained the battle of Worcester, and Charles, • 
variety of imminent hauu-ds, t^ing on one flftoasiw 
■belted for twenty-four hours in the branobeo of tbo 
famous Bosoobel oak, reached Shoreham, in 
and effected a passage to France. HepaaseditneT^^ 
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hi PariB little regarded by the court, which waa 
awed by the power of the Engliah Commonwealth; 
and this indignity induced him to retire to Cologne 
It is the province of history to state the circum- 
Btances that produced the Restoration, which General 
Monk so conducted, that Charles, without a struggle, 
succeeded at once to all those dangerous prerogatives 
which it had cost the nation so much blooil and 
treasure, first to abridge and then to abolish. This 
unrestnctive return was not more injurious to the 
nation than fatal to the family of the Stuarts, which, 
had a more rational policy prevailed, might have 
occufiied the throne at this moment On the 29th 
of May, 1660, Charles entered his capital amidst 
universal and almost frantic acclamations , and the 
different civil and rehgious parties vied with each 
other in loyalty and submission His first measures 
were prudent and concihatory Hyde, Lord Claren- 
don, was made chancellor and pnme-minister , and 
an act of indemnity was passed, from which those 
aliine were excepted who were mimediately concerned 
in the late long’s death A settled revenue was 
accepted m hen of wardship and purveyance, and the 
army was reduced In respect to religion, there was 
less indulgence , for not only were prelacy and the 
parhamentary rights of bishops restored, which was 
to be expected, but an act of unifomaity was passed, 
bv the ccmditious of which nearly all the Presby- 
terian clergy were driven to a resignation of their 
livings In 1662 he married the Infanta of Portugal, 
a |»rudent and \'irtuou8 princess, but in no way cal- 
culated to acquire the affection of a man like Charles 
The uidoleuce of his temper and the expenses of his 
licentious way of life soon involved him m piecuniary 
diffacTilties , and the unpopular sale of Dunkirk to 
the French was one of his most early expedients to 
relieve himself In 1663 a rupture took place w'lth 
Holland, which, as it proceeded from commercial 
rivalry, was willmgly supported by Parliament It 
was attended, in the first instance, by various naval 
successes , but Franco and Denmark entering into 
the war, as allies of the Dutch, the English were 
overmatched, and a Dutch fleet entered the Thames, 
and, proceeding up the Medway, burned and de- 
stroyed ships as high as Chatham, Such was the 
naval disgrace of a reign which, on many other 
accounts, is probably the most discreditable and dis- 
astrous m the English annals. The domestic cala- 
mities of a dreadful plague m 1665, and of the great 
tire of London m 1666, added to the disasters of the 


P«nod, Soon after, Clarendon, who had become very 
unpopular, and was personally disagreeable to Charles, 
was dismissed, and sought shelter from his enemies 
by a voluntary exile, A triple aUianoe between 
England, Holland, and Sweden, for the purpose of 
^eckmg the ambition of Louis XIV , followed It 
md honour to the political talents of Sir William 
Temple, and was one of the few pubbc measures of 
me reign which deserve approbation. The thought- 
profuaioii cf Charles, however, soon brought him 
into a condition which rendered him the mere pen- 
«oner of Louis, by whose secret aid he was supported 
m all hiB attempts to abridge the freedom of his 
^ple. In 1670 he threw himself into the hands of 
me five unprincipled mmisters, collectively denomi- 
the co^, who supported him m every attempt 
himself independent of Parliament. A visit 
whi^ Charles received from his sister, the Duchess 
0* Orleans, was rendered subservient to French 
P^cy, by means of one of her attendant ladies, a 
Pitiful French woman. This female made, as was 
mwndod, a conquest of Charles, who created her 
*^heas of Portsmouth; and, amidst all his otho' 
*^f*^hn>epta, ahe retauied an inflnenoe over him 
^bion ke^c^iim steadilj afetacfand to Franos. 


The party troubles of this re^p oommenoed about 
this tune by the open declaranun of the Duke of 
York, presumptive heir to the crown, that he was a 
convert to the Roman Catholic religion. Soon after, 
the ministry broke the triple alliance, andplanned a 
rupture with the Dutch ; and as the king did not 
choose to apply to Parliament for money to carry on 
the projected war, he caused the exchequer to be shut 
up m January, 1672, and, by several other disgraoe- 
ful and arbitrary proceedings, gave great disgust and 
alarm to the nation llie naval operations against 
the Dutch were by no means successful, and a new 
Parliament being called, which strongly expressed the 
discontent of the nation, the cabal was dis^lved, a nd 
a separate jieace ma«le with Holland in 1674 Di- 
visions in the cabinet, Huctuatious in the king's 
measures, and parliamentary contests, followed, and 
occupied the next three years, until, in 1677, Charles 
performed a pojtiilar act, by marrying his niece, the 
prmcesH Mary, to the Pnnce of Orange Ry tjdclng 
some decided steps m favour of the Dutch he also 
forwarded the Peace of Nimeguen in 1678 The 
same year was distinguished by the pretended dis- 
covery of the Prtjnuh plot for the asHassinatiun of the 
king, and the introduction of the Catholic rellgioKi 
NotvMtl)Htaii(hng the mfainous characters of Gate# 
and JBedloe, and the improbable nature of their ctti- 
closures, their tale, supported by the general suspi- 
cion of tlie secret mfiuenie of a Cathohc faction, met 
with universal In lief , the Parliament exhibiting 
nearly as much credulity and heat as the vulgar 
Many C’atholic lords w'ere coinirutted , (''oleman, the 
Duke of York's seixetary, ami several pnests, were 
hanged, and a venerable nobleman, the Earl of 
Stafford, was beheaded The Duke of York tbou^t 
fit to retire to Rrussuls, and a bill for his excluiBOD 
from the throne passed the Hons© of Ckimmons, 
Such was the state of the country that Charles was 
obliged to give w'ay to some {K)jmlar measures, and 
the great palladium of ci nl liSerty, the Habeas Cor- 
pus Bill, pjussed during this session The temper of 
the Parliament was so much excited that the king 
first prorogued and then dissolved it ITie court now 
sought to eBtal)lish a balance of parties , to distin- 
guish which, the terms Whig and Tory were about 
tins time brought into use 

In 1680 a new Parliament assembled, and the 
Commons again passed the Exclusiun Bill, which was 
rejected by the Lords This Parliament was also dis- 
solved m the next year, and a new one called at 
Oxford, which proved so restive, that a sudden dis- 
solution of it ensued , and, hke his father, Charles 
determined henceforward to govern without one. By 
the aid of the Tory gentry and the clergjy he obtained 
loyal addresses from all parts of the kingdom, and 
attachment to high monarchical prinaples came again 
into vogue The charge of plots and oonspiniidea 
w'as now brought against the Presbytenans A per- 
son named College was executed upon th^sgms 
infamous evidence as hiul l>een prenously tamed 
against the Catholics , and the Earl of Shaftesbury, ' 
who headed the popular party, waa brought to trial, 
but acquitted. The Noncontomiists, generally, were 
also treated with much rigour , and a st^ of groat 
moment, m the progress to arbitrary power, was/tbe 
instituting suits at law {quo v>arranto$\ against moot 
of the corporations in the kingdom, bv which they 
were intimidated to a resiguatum cl their chartero, 
in order to receive them back so modelled as to ron- 
der them much more dependent than before. Tbooa 
rapid stridee toworde the deotructioo of Hbortj at 
length produced the celebrated Rye House plot, tlM 
parties to which certainly intemM resisUiios; but 
that the ossasstriarion of the kiiig was ever foramfe 
projected seems very doubtful, u oerlaialj fonnm 
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DO pirt ot tho intraition of Lord William Russel, 
whose execution, with tiiat of Algernon Sidney, on 
account of the plot, forms one of uie striking events 
of this dis|paoeful reign. 

Charles was, at this time, as absolute as any sove- 
reign in Europe ; and had he been an active prince, 
the fetters of tyranny might have been completely 
rivetted. Scotland, which at different periods of his 
reign had been dnven into insurrection by the arbi- 
trary attempts to restore Episcopacy, was very nearly 
dragooned into submission, and the relics of the 
CJovenanters were suppressed with circumstances of 
great barbarity It is said, however, that Charles 
was becoming uneasy at this plan, which was chiefly 
supported by the bigoted austerity of the Duke of 
York ; and that he had made a resolution to relax, 
when he expired, from the consequences of an apo- 
plectic fit, m February, 1685, in the fifty-fifth year 
of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign At his 
death he received the sacrament accordmg to the rites 
of the Romish Church, and thus proved himself to 
have been, during the whole of his life, as hypocriti- 
cal as profligate 

The character of Charles II requires little analy- 
sis He was a confirmed sensuahst and voluptuary , 
and, owing to the example of him and his court, his 
reign was the era of the most dissolute manners that 
ever prevailed in England The stage was an open 
school of licentiousness, and polite literature w^as 
altogether infected by it Charles was a man of wit, 
and a good judge of certain kinds of wntmg, but 
was too deficient in sensibility to feel either the 
sublime or the beautiful, m composition , neither wiu^ 
he generous even to the writers whom he applauded 
He possessed an easy good nature, but united w ith it 
a total indifference to anything but his own pleasure, 
and no man could be more destitute of honour or 
generosity. His ideas of the relation between king 
and subject were evinced by his observation on 
LauderdsJe’s cruelties in Scotland — ‘I perceive,’ said 
he, ‘that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad 
things against the people of Scotland , but I cannot 
find that he has acted in anything contrary to my 
interest.' Yet, with all his selfishness and demerits 
as a kmg, Charles always preserved a share of popu- 
larity with the multitude, from the easmess of his 
manners Pepys’ Memoirs and other private docu- 
ments, however, clearly show the opmion of the more 
reflecting portion of his subjects, and it is now pretty 
generally admitted, that, as he was himself a most 
dishonourable and heartless monarch and man, so his 
reign exhibited the English character in a more dis- 
graceful light than any other in British history It 
need not be added, that he left many illegitimate 
children, the descendants of some of whom are still 
among the leadmg nobility of the country. The fate 
ol his most distu^^uished son, the ill-fated Duke of 
Monmouth, is an affair of history. 

CHARLES XII , King of Sweden, bom at Stock- 
holm, June 27, 1682, was well instructed in the lan- 
guages, history, geography, and mathematics. He 
understood Ceiman, Latin, and French, OurtiuB’ 
History of Alexander was his favourite book. On 
the death of his father, in 1697, when he was but 
fifteen years old, he was declared of age by the 
eetatea. Meanwhile the young king showed but 
little inclination for business* he loved violent bodily 
exerdses, and especially the chase of the bear. To 
his jealous neighbours this seemed a favourable time 
to humble the pride of Sweden. Frederiok IV. of 
Denmark, Augustus II. of Poland, and the Czar 
Peter I. of Russia oonoluded an alliance which re- 
sulted in tile northern war. The Danish troops first 
ipfvaded the tmtory of the Duke of Holstein-Got- 
iorp. This prinoe, who had nanied the eldest sister 


of the King of Sweden, repaired to Stockholm and 
asked for assistance Charles had a particular at- 
tachment for him, and proposed in the ooundl of 
state the most energetic measures against Deninwlc 
After making some arrangements respecting the In- 
temal admmistration he embarked at Carlscrona in 
May, 1700. Thirty ships of the Ime and a great 
number of small transports, strengthened by an Eng 
hah and Dutch squadron, appeared before Copenha 
gen Arrangements were making for the disembark- 
ation when Charles, full of impatience, plunged from 
his boat into the water, and was the first who reached 
land The Danes retired before the superior power 
of the enemy Copenhagen wtva on the point of 
besieged when the peace negotiated at Travendal was 
signed (Aug 8, 1700), by which the Duke of Hob 
stem was confirmed m all the rights of which it had 
l>een attempted to deprive him. Thus ended the 
first enterprise of Charles XTI , m which he exhibited 
as much intelligence and courage as disiuterestednesB 
He adopted at this time that severe and temj>erate 
mode of life to which he ever reniamed true, avoid- 
ing relaxation and useless amusements , wune was 
banished from his talile, at times coarse bread w'aa 
his only food , he often slept in his cloak on the 
ground, he generally wore a blue coat, with copi>er 
buttons, large boots reaching above his knees, and 
gloves of buffalo skin 

After thus checking Denmark the attacks of 
Augu.stus and Peter were k) be repelled The for 
me I was besieging Riga, the latter menaced Narva 
and the country situated about the,^ulf of Finland 
Without returning to his capital, which m fact he 
never revisited, Charles caused 20,000 men to be 
transported to Livonia, and went to meet the Ras 
sians, whom he found 80,000 strong m a fortified 
camp under the walls of Narva On the 30th Nov 
1700 between 8000 and 10,000 Swedes placed them 
selves in order of battle, under the lire of the Rub 
Bians, and the engagement began On the previous 
evening Peter had left his camp on pretence of bring 
ing up reinforcements In less than a quarter of an 
hour the Russian camp w as taken by storm Thirty 
thousand Russians perished on the field or threw 
themselves into the Narva, the rest w^ere talcen 
prisoners or dispeised After this victory Charles 
crossed the Dwma, attacked the intrenchmeuts of 
the Saxons, and gained a decisive victory (.’harlea 
miglit now have concluded a peace w*hich would 
have made him the arbiter of the North, but instead 
of so doing he pursued Augustus to Poland, and de 
termined to take advantage of the discontent of a 
groat part of the nation for the purpose of dethron 
mg him Augustus attempted in vain to enter mto 
negotiations, in vain did the Countess Komgsmark, 
mistress of Augustus, endeavour to obtain an inter 
view with Charles, and disarm by her beauty the 
Swedish hero, who all his life long remained indif 
ferent to, and uninfluenced by the sex. Charles re- 
fused to negotiate with the king or to speak with the 
countess 

The war continued , the Swedes gained a brilliant 
victory at Chssau, in 1703 all Poland was in the 
possession of the conquerors; the cardinal primate 
declared the throne vacant; and by the influence of 
Charles the new choice fell on Stacdslaas Leezinsky 
Augustus hoped to be secure in Saxony, as Peter 
had meanwhile occupied Ingria, and founded St 
Petersburg, at the mouth of the Neva. But the vic- 
tor of Narva despised an enemy on whom he hoped, 
sooner or later, to take on easy revenge, mid invaded 
Saxony. At .Mtranstadt (which see) he dictated the 
oonditions of peace m 1706. The Livonian Patkul, 
who was the prime mover of tiie aUianee against 
Sweden (at that time Peter’s ambasndor in Dres deti ), 
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delivered up to him on hia demand, and was 
broken on the wheel It might well cause general 
agtoniflhment that a prince, till then bo magnanimous, 
could stoop to such intemperate revenge. In other 
respects Charles exhibited, during his stay in Saxony, 
moderation and magnanimity. He subjected his 
troops to the strictest disciplme. Several ambassa- 
dors and pnnces visited the camp of the long at 
Altranstadt, among whom was Marlborough, who 
sought to discover Charles’ plans, urged him to 
direct all his energies against Russia, and convinced 
himself that the victorious hero would take no part 
in the great contests of the South The King of 
Sweden, however, before he left Germany, required 
the emperor to grant to the Lutherans in Silesia per- 
fect freedom of conscience, and the requisition was 
complied with 

In Sept. 17U7, the Swedes left Saxony They were 
4.‘?,()U0 strong, well clothed, well disciplined, and en- 
riched by the contributions imposed on the conquered 
Six thousand men remained for the protection of the 
King of Poland with the rest of the army Charles 
todk the shortest route to Moscow But having 
I cached the region of Smolensk he altered his plan, 
at the suggestion of the Cossack hetman Mazeppa, 
and proceeded to the Ukraine, m the hope that the 
Cossacks would join Liin But Peter laid waste 
tlieir country, and the proscribed Mazeppa could not 
procure the promised aid The difficult marches, the 
want of provisions, the perpetual attacks of the eiie- 
and the severe cold, weakened Charles’ army 
in an uncommon degree General Lewenhaupt, who 
was to bring reinforcements and provisions from 
Livonia, arrived with only a few troops, exhausted 
bj the march and by continual skirmishes with the 
Russians Pultawa, abundantly furnished with 
stores, w'as about to be invested when Peter ap- | 
{reared with 70,000 men Charles, in reconnoitring, 
was dangerously w'ouuded in the thigh, consequent!} , 
in the battle of July b, 1709, which changed the for- 
tunes of the Sw'edish hero and the fate of the North, 
he was obliged to issue his commands from a litter, 
without being able to encourage his soldiers by his 
presence This, and still more the want of agree- 
ment between Rehnskold and Lewenhaupt, were the 
reasons why the Swedes did not display their usual 
skill in manoeuvring, which had so often given them 
the victory They were obliged to yield to superior 
lorce, and the enemy obtained a comjrlete victory 
Charles saw his generals, his favourite minister, 
Count Piper, and the flower of his army, fall into 
the power of those Russians so easily vanquished at 
Narva. He himself, together with Mazeppa, fled 
with a small guard, and w’as obliged, notwithstand- 
mg the pain of his wounds, to go several miles on 
foot He finally found refuge and an honourable 
reception at Bender, in the "^irkish territory. His 
enemies were now inspired with new hope Augustus 
protested against the treaty of Altranstadt; Peter 
invaded Livonia, Frederick of Denmark made a de- 
scent on Schonen. 

The re^ncy in Stockholm took measures for the 
flefenoe of the Swedish territory General Steinbock 
wsembled a body of militia and peasants, defeated 
the Danes at Helsingborg, and compelled them to 
^senate Schonen. Sevei^ divisions were sent to 
^nUnd to keep off the Russians, who nevertheless 
•""ranoed, being superior in numbezs. Charles, 
meanwhile, negotiate at Bender with the Porte; 
•iicceeded in removing tiie ministers who were op- 
to him, and indnoed the Turks to declare war 
•?***« lUu w ia. The armies met on the banks of the 
n^er Pmth, July 1, 1711. Peter eeemed nearly 
l^hned wh^ the ooorage and pmdenoe of his wile 
CATH^am) produoed a peace, in which the 
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interests of Charles were entirely n^eoted. This 
monarch, however, projected at Benw new plans, 
and through his agents solioited of the Forte auxili- 
aries against his enemies But the Ri^pian agents 
were no less active to prepossees the Forte against 
him, pretending that Charles designed to make him- 
self, in the person of Stanislaus, the aotual master of 
Poland, in order from thence, in connection with the 
German Emperor, to attack the Turks, The seras* 
kier of Bender was ordered to compel the king to 
depart, and in case he refused, to bring him, living or 
dead, to Adnanople Little used to obey the wiu of 
another, and apprehensive of being given up to his 
eneniu b, CharleH resolved to defy the forces of the 
Porte with the 200 or 300 men of which his retinue 
consisted, and, sword in hand, to await his fate. 
AVhen his residenc*e at Vamitza, near Bender, was 
attacked by the Turks he defended it against a whole 
army, and yielded oidy step by step The house took 
hre, and he was about to abandon it when, his spurs 
becoming entangled, he fell and was taken prieoner 
His eyelashes W't re singed by |>owder, juid his clothee 
covered with blood Some days after this sin^ilar 
contest Stanislaus came to Bender to ask the King 
of Sweden to give his consent to the treaty which ho 
saw himself obliged to conclude with Augustus; but 
Charles refused The Turks now removed their pri- 
soner from Bender to Deinotica, near Adnanople 
Here he ai*ciit two months in bed, feigming sickness, 
and employed m reading and WTiting Convinced at 
last that he could expect no assistance from the Porte 
he sent a parting emhagsv to Constantinople, and set 
off in disguise with two officers. 

Accuf.tumed to every deprivation Charles pursued 
hifl journey on horseback through Hungary and Ger- 
many, day and night, with such haste that only one 
I of hiH attendants was able to kee}) up with him Ex- 
hausted and haggard, he arrived before Stralsund 
aliout one o’clock on the night of the 22d Nov. 1714. 
Pretending to be a courier wiuh imijortant despatches 
from Turkey he caused hmiself to be immediately 
introduced to the commandant, (’ount Dunker, who 
questioned him concerning the king, without recog- 
nizing him till he began to sjieak, when he B{>raiig 

J oyfully from his bed and embraced the knees of 
us master The re{>ort of Charles’ arrival spread 
rapidly throughout the city Ilie houses were illu- 
nunated A combined army of Danes, Saxons, Rus- 
sians, and Prussians immediately invested StraJsund. 
Charles performed, during the defence, miracles of 
bravery But being obliged to surrender the for- 
tress, on Dec 23, 1715, he proceeded to Lund, lii 
Schonen, and took measures to secure the coast. He 
then attacked Norway The Baron of Gortz, whose 
bold but intelligent plans were adapted to the situa- 
tion of the Swedish monarchy, was at that time his 
oonhdential fneud. His advice was, that Charles 
should gam Peter the Great to the interest of Swe- 
den by important concessions, make himself Mater 
of Norway, and from thence land in Scotland, In 
order to dethrone George I , who had declared him-' 
self against Charles Gortz discovered resouroes for 
prosecuting the war, ind entered into negotiations at 
Aland with the pleniprotentiaries of the osar. P^ter 
was already gained and a part of Norway ooponylred; 
the fortunes of Sweden seemed to assume m moat* 
able aspect; Charles was besieging FrederjBuhaU, 
when, on Nov 80, 1718, as he was in the Itwodiea, 
Wning against the pai^>et and examining the work- 
mwn ^ was struck on the head by a eaiiDOii-balL 
He was found dead in the same podtion, his hand on 
his sword, in his pocket the portrait oi Gustarns 
Adolphns and a prayer-book. It is more than pro- 
bable that the ball which kUk^ him was tod, fltil 
from the fortreos, but from tiw Swedish tida. BJi 
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ttdjutantt Siguier, has been accused as an accomplice 
in his murder. A century afterwards, Nov 30, 1818, 
Charles XIV. caused a monument to be erected on 
the spot wh^ he fell 

At Charles' death Sweden sank from the rank of 
a leading power In his last years he had formed 
great plans for the improvement of its navy, trade, 
and commerce At Lund he often conversed with 
the professors of the university, and attended public 
disputations on geometry, mechanics, and history. In 
Bender, the reining of useful books was one of his 
principal employments he sent for Swedish scholars, 
and caused them to travel through Greece and Asia. 
Accounts of some of these travels have been printed; 
there are others m manuscript at Upsal Firnmess, 
valour, and love of justice were the grand features 
of Charles’ character, but were disfigured by an 
obstinate rashness Aiter his return he showed him- 
self more peaceable, gentle, moderate, and disposed 
to politic measures Posterity, considering him in 
relation to his times, w’ill say that he had great vir- 
tues and great faults, that be was seduced by pros- 
perity, but not overcome by adversity His history 
has been written by his chaplam, Norberg Alder- 
feld has published his mihtary memoirs Voltaire’s 
Histoire de Charles XII , though not complete, nor 
free from errors in dates, names, and geographical 
facts, is written with much clearness and elegance 

CHARLES XIII, King of Sweden, bom Oct 7, 
1748, second son of Kmg Adolphus Frederick, and 
Louisa Ulrica, sister of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. Havmg been appointed at his birth high- 
admiral of Sweden, his education was directed chiefly 
to the learning of naval tactics, for which purpose he 
engaged m several cruises m the Cattegat In 1765 
he l^came honorary president of the Society of 
Sciences at Upsal In 1770 he commenced the tour 
of Europe. The death of Adolphus Frederick re- 
called him to Sweden, where he took an important 
part in the revolution of 1772 Hia brother Gusta- 
vus III. appointed him governor-general of Stock- 
holm, and Duke of Sudermannland In 1774 he 
married Hedwig Elizabeth Charlotte, princess of 
Holstein-Gottorp, In the war with Russia, m 1788. 
he received the command of the fleet, defeated the 
Russians in the Gulf uf Finland, and, m the most 
dangerous season of the year, brought back hie fleet 
in safety to the harbour of Carlscrona, after which 
he was appointed governor-general of Finland After 
the murder of Gustavus 111 , in 1792, he was placed 
at the head of the regency, and, happily for Sweden, 
preserved the country at peace with all other nations, 
while he united with Denmark for the protection of 
the navigation in the northern seas He likewise 
founded a museum, established a military academy 
for 200 pupils, and gained universal esteem. In 1796 
he resigned the government to Gustavus Adolphus 
IV., who had become of age, and retired, as a private 
man, to his castle of Rosersberg. He never appeared 
again m pubhc life till a revolution hurled Gustavus 
Adolphus IV., in 1809, from the throne, and placed 
Charles at the head of the state, as administrator of 
the realm, and some months afterwards, June 20, 
1809, as King of Sweden, at a very critical period. 
The peace with Russia, at Frederiksham, Sept. 17, 
1809, gave the country the tranquiUity neoessary for 
repairing its heavy losses, and for completing the 
constitution. He had already adopted Prmoe Chris- 
tian of Holstein -Sonderburg-Augustenburg as his 
successor, aud after his deaui, Marshal Bemadotte, 
who was elected bv the estatea in August, 1610, to 
take the place of the piinoe. On him he bestowed 
his entire oonfidenoe. M.ay 27, 1811, he founded the 
older of Oharlee XUL, whloh is oonferred solely on 
freemasons of high degree. June 21, 1816, he mo- 


ceded to the holy alliance. His prudent oonduct in 
the WOT between France and Russia, in 1812, pro- 
cured Sweden an mdemmfication for Finland by the 
acquisition of Norway, Nov. 4, 1814 Although 
some disappointed nobles may have given utterance 
to murmurs against his government, Charles XIII 
nevertheless enjoyed the love of his people till hia 
death, Feb 6, 1818 

CHARLES XIV. See Bkrnadotte. 

CHARLES I , King of Spain See Chabi.eb V., 
Emperor of Germany 

CHARLES IV , Kmg of Spain, bom at Naples, 
12th Nov 1748, came to Madrid in 1769, when hn 
father, Charles III , after the death of his brother 
Ferdinand VI , ascended the Si)aniHh throne, and 
succeeded him Dec 13, 1788. He was mamed to 
the Princess of Parma, Louisa Mana Too imbecile 
to govern, he was always ruled by his wife and his 
mmisters, among whom the Pnnee of Peace, Godoj 
(which see), duke of Alcudia, from the year 1792, had 
unbounded mfluence over hmi I'be hatred which 
this favourite drew on hunself from the Pnuce of 
Astunas and other grandees brought on a revolution 
m 1808, which enabled Naj>oloon to dethrone the 
Bourbons (See Spain ) Charles abdicated at Aran 
juez, March 19, revoked this abdication, and flnall} 
coded, at Bayonne, his right to the throne to Napo- 
leon, who settleil on him for hfe the ])alace of Com- 
piegne aud a pension of 6,000,000 francs Charles 
after this lived at Compiegne with the queen and her 
paramour the Pnuce of l^eace, but sjibsequently ex- 
changed this residence for Rome, vmere the climate 
was more congemal to him From 1816 he occupied 
the palace Barbenni in this city Hunting he always 
made his jirmcipal employment He died at Naples, 
Jan 19, 1819, of a relapse of the gout, while on a 
visit to his brother, the Kmg of the Two Sicilies 
His wife died a short time previous, in Dec 1818 

CHARLES, Abohduke of Austria, third son of 
the Emperor Leopold II , was bom m Florence, 6th 
Sept 1771 In his twentieth year he distinguished 
himself in the battles of Jomappes and Neerwinden, 
in both of which the French republican armies were 
beaten, and was appointed governor-general of Bel- 
gium in 1798 In the campaign of the following 
year victory favoured the French under PicheCTu, 
and the Netherlands were lost Charles retired to 
Vienna, where he spent some time recruiting his un- 
paired health Appointed in 1796 field-marshal of 
the empiie and commander-m-chief of the Austrian 
army on the Rhine, he opened the campaign by tbs 
victory of Neumarkt over Jourdan, which were 
quickly followed by the successes of Teining and 
Amberg, which compelled Moreau to make hia 
memorable retreat In the winter of 1797 he cap- 
tured Kehl, the only position the French occupied in 
Germany Meanwhile Bonaparte had finished his con 
quest of Italy, and was rapidly pushing his way into 
the heart of Austria. Charles was sent against him, but 
it was too late. He was compelled to conclude tha 
Treaty of Leoben (1797), which was followed by the 
Peace of Campo Formio (which see). After the fruit- 
less congress at Rastadt he again put himself at the 
head of the Rhine army, and agam defeated his old' 
opponent Jourdan at Ostrach and Stockach Mls^* 
derstandings that arose between him and the RuBsian 
generals Suwarow and Eorsakow, and his weak stats 
o( health, compelled him to throw up his c omm and 
and retire to ^hernia. In the protracted atniggls 
in the heart of Germany Napoleon's genius was on 
every oocasion triumphant, once only, at Amem, did 
Charles matsh a victory from him (2lBt, 22d Mayj 
1809),but the bloody baUle of Wagram (6th,6th Julyh 
Austria at the feet of the French £n»u«r. ^ 
BiiUtary career of Charles oloeea here, u 1816 
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married Henrietta, princess of Nassau-Weilburg, by 
whom he had a numerous family, in the bosom of 
which he spent his remaining years He died on the 
30th April, 1847. „ , 

CHARLES ALBERT, King of Sardinia, bom on 
2d October, 1798, was descended from a collateral 
branch of the royal family, and the son of Charles 
Emmanuel, prince of Savoy- Carignan He was edu- 

< ated in France, and on the breaking out of the in- 
mirrection against the Sardinian government in 1821, 
was nominated regent by Victor Emmanuel till the 
arrival of his brother Charles Felix, in whose favour 
he had been obliged to abdicate In 1831 he suc- 
I ceded to the throne as the nearest heir on the death 
of Charles Felix, and in the first years of his reign 
showed himself favourable to the cause of progress 
by promotmg a number of beneficial reforms Sub- 
sequently, indeed, he became more absolute m his 
\iewB, but after the French revolution of February, 

he granted the nation a constitution, and took 
the field against Austria on behalf of the revolted 
peoples of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom and the 
duchies of Central Italy His arms were at first 
very successful, defeating the Austrians in various 
encounters, but he was at last repulsed by Marshal 
Kadetzky, and obhged to apply for an armistice On 
its expiration he resumed hostilities, but only to en- 
.lure reverses The battle of Novara, fought on 23d 
March, 1849, proved fatal to the aspirations of 

< 'narles Albert and Sardinia That very day he 
abduMted in favour of his son, Victor Emmanuei II , 
afterwards king of Italy, and retired to Oporto, in 
Fortugal, where he died on July 28, 1849 Hi" 
remains were conveyed to Turin, where a status 
bos been erected to his memory 

(TI ARLES AIKJUSTUS See Wbimar 
CHARLES EDWARD STUART, caUed the 
Pretender, grandson of James II , kmg of England, 
Hon of James Edward and Clementina, daughter of 
Fnnce SobieskijWas born in 1720 at Rome, where his 
father enjoyed the fnendship of the Popes Clement 
XT and Innocent XIII The last scion of the royal 
house of Stuart, from the very cradle he was inspired 
with an impulse that mduced him, at the early age 
of twenty-two, to attempt the recovery of the throne 
of his ancestors. Supported by the court of Rome, 
he went to Paris in 1742, disguised as a Spanish 
courier, and succeeding in gaming over to his views 
Louis XV,, 16,000 men were on the point of sailing 
from Dunl^k for England, when the English Ad- 
miral Norris dispersed the whole French fleet before 
It had gained the open sea. This prevented the 
French court from undertaking a second expedition, 
aU the requests of Charles were in vedn, and he now 
resolved to trust to his own exertions. With bor- 
rowed money, and seven trusty officers, he landed 
a knight-errant, July 28, 1746, at Lochnanuadh, 
Scotland, from a ship of eighteen guns called the 
DotUdUy which contamed arms for 1500 men The 
attempt succeeded, and he found so many adherents 
among the discontented Scottish nobles, who went 
over to his party, together with the Highlanders 
under them, that he was soon at the head of a little 
marched forward, conquered 
tte British troops which advanced to meet him from 
Edinburgh, captored Pterth, and caused himself to be 
P^ulaimod Regrat of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
He also took Edinbur;g^ Sept. 17, 1746, where he 
^ o“oe more proclaiiDed regent, and surrounded 
hk ministers and generals. Sept. 22, 1746, he 
d efe ated at Prestonpans an army 400^ British 
John Cope. BLe set the prisoners at liberty. 
His fane was now 7000 strong. With this he ad- 
^aaoed, and laid siege to Carlisle, Nov. 15, whkh, 
three daye, aamiidand, and in|q>lied him with { 


a great number of arms. He now caused his father 
to be proclaimed Ring, and bimeelf Regent of Eng- 
land, removed his he^-quarten to Manchester, and 
soon found himself within 100 miles of London, where 
many of his friends awaited his arrival. The rapid 
successes of the adventurer made the British govein- 
: ment tremble; and a part of the British forces in 
Germany was recalled. Want of support, disimlon, 
and jealousy among the adlierents of the house of 
Stuart, some errors, and the superior force opposed 
! to him, compelled Prince Charles to retire in the 
begmnmg of 1746 The victory at Falkirk (Jan. 28, 
j 1746) was his last As a final attempt he riideed the 
battle of CuUoden, against the Duke of Cumberland, 
April 16, 1746, in which hia army was defeated and 
, entirely dispersed The prince now wandered about 
for a long time through the wilds of Scotland, oftra 
without food, and the price of £80,000 sterlii^ was 
I set upon his head Once, when fairly surrounded by 
j enemies, he succeeded in escajnng by the devotion 
and courage of Flora M ‘Donald He was at last 
I discovered by his most faithful friend O’Neil, a Scot- 
tish nobleman tliey escajied detection by sailing In 
a miserable skill from island to island, and wandering 
from vall<'y tf» valley, pursued by a thousand dag- 
gers, for constant search was made for Charles ir 
every direction At Lochnanuadh he was foi timate 
' enough to meet one of the French frigatte which had 
been sent for lus rescue September 20, 1746, five 
i months after the defeat of CuUoden, he sailed fihom 
Scotland, and am\ed m France destitute of every- 
thing By the interest of Madame de Pompadour 
Charles now’ recet ’ed an annual pension of 200,000 
livres for life, he had also 12,000 doubloons yearly 
from Spam The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) 
depn\ed him of all prosjx^ct of recovering the throM 
of Bntim, and w’hen he heard that his own removal 
from France was stipulated in the articles of peace, 
his anger knew no bounds He was carried under a 
guard to the frontiers of l«aly He went to Rome, 
the residence of his father James III., but his rela- 
tions to the Roman court were changed after his 
father’s death, Jan 1, 1766 His often ridiculous 
requests in regard to the etiquette to be observed 
towards him, which he made under the name of 
Count of Albany, rendered his presence troublesome. 
He went to Florence till Pius VI. recalled him to 
Rome by withdrawing bis pension That his family 
might not become extinct, he married in the fifty- 
second year of his age, April 17, 1772, a princess of 
Stolberg-Gedem, but his violence led to a separatknQ 
in 1780 (see Ax.bakt) He now became addiotad to 
intoxication He died Jan 81, 1788, In the sixty- 
eighth year of his life Three years before he sent 
for his natural daughter from Franoe, legitimated 
her, and declared her, on his royal authority, his 
lawful heiress, imder the title of Countess of AlbeiiT. 
His body was earned to Frascati, and entombed m 
a style worthy of a king. A sioeptre, cron sword, 
and the eecutcheons of England and Scotland adorned 
his coffin, and his only br^er then living, the 
dinal of York, performed Hie funeral servioe for 
* dead King Charles.’ The Cardinal of York received 
a pension ^om Bntain after 1799, and died at Fras- 
cati, July 13, 1807 See Life, by A. O. Ewald; nnd 
A. Langs Prince Charles Edward Stuart (1900). 

CHARLES EMANUEL I., Duke cl Savoy, snr- 
named the Oreat, bom at the castle of Rival! In 1562. 
He proved his courage in the battles of Hoothma, 
Vigo, Asti, Chatillon, Ostege, at tbs sim of Bens^ 
and cm the walls of Susa. He fonned (109^ the 
plan of uniting Provenoe to Us Ffai]^ 

IL of Spain, hk father-in-law, ofatigad the parHament 
ol Aix to acknowledge fahn as tlw p rotec to r el |kk 
psovlnoe, In order by thk ezauple to Indaoa Vtwmm 
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to acknowledge the King of Spain a» protector of the 
^ole realm. The Duke of Savoy, not less ambiti- 
ons, likewise aimed at this crown, and after the death 
of Matthias desired also to be chosen Emperor of 
Germany. He likewise intended to conquer the 
Kingdom of Cyprus, and to talce possession of Mace- 
donia the Inhabitants of which, oppressed by the 
Turks, offered him the sovereignty over their country 
The citizens of Geneva were obliged to defend their 
city in 1602 against this ambitious prince, who fell 
upon them by mght in time of peace (see Geneva) 
Henry IV , who had reason to complain of the duke, 
and whose general, the Duke of Lesdiguieres, had 
beaten Charles Emanuel several times, entered at 
last into a trea^ of peace wuth him, not disadvan- 
tageous to the Duke of Savoy; but he could not 
remam quiet, and began ay am a war wuth France, 
Spain, and Germany He died of apoplexy at Sav- 
illon, 1630 He is one of tliose princes wiioae title 
to the surname of Great is questionable. His heart 
was as hard as his native rocks. He built palaces 
and churches, loved and patronized the sciences, but 
thought little of making them sources of happiness 
CHARLES MARTEL, a son of Pepin H^ristal 
(mayor of the palace under the last kings of the Me- 
ro\ingian dynasty) His father had governed under 
the weak kings of France with so much justice, and 
BO much to the satisfaction of the people, that he -was 
enabled to make his otfice hereditary in his family 
Chilperic II., king of the Franks, refusing to ac- 
knowledge Charles Martel as mayor of the palace, 
the latter deposed him, and set Clothaire IV m his 
place. After the death of Clothaire he restored 
Chilp lie, and subsequently placed 'rhiem on the 
'throne, showing how absolute was the control of the 
mayor, and that the royal dignity was a mere phan- 
tom Charles Martel rendered his reign famous ])y 
the great victory which he gained m October, 732, 
over he Saracens, near Tours, from which he ac- 
auired the name of Martd, signifying hammer He 
died 741 His son Pepin the vShort governed the 
Franks till the yeEur 752, nominally under the effem- 
inate Kmg Childenc III , but in this year Pope 
Zachary replied to a question put to him by tlie 
status of France, that he ought to be king who had 
the royal power; m consequence of which the Franks 
declai^ Pepin king, at Soisaons, in 752 Ho died 
in 768, highly honoured by his subjects His sons 
were Charlemagne and Carloman (see Chable- 
MAONB). 

CHARLES THE BOLD, Duke of Burgundy, son 
of Philip the Good and Isabella of Portugal, bom at 
Dijon, Nov. 10, 1433, at first bore the name of Count 
of Charolais, under which he distmguished himself 
in the battles of Rupelmonde in 1452, and of Mor- 
bepne in 1453. His dislike of the lords of the house 
of Croy, the favourites of his father, was insurmount- 
able; and being unable to procure their disgrace, he 
withdrew from the court and went to Holland He 


was again reconciled, however, with his father, whom 
be inspired with his own hatred of Louis XI,, and 
placed himself at the head of the party then formmg 
against that monarch, for the puipose of preserving 
the power in the hands of the feu^ nobility. Hav- 
ing paesed through Flanden and Artois, be crossed 
toe Somme at toe head of 20,000 men, and appeared 
before Paris. Louis met him at Montlh^ri, but was 
defeated, and had to offer terms of peace at Confians, 
whereby he gave up to the victor the towns on the 
Somme and the counties of Boulogne, Guines, and 
Pontoieu. Charlee enooeeded his fatoer in 1467, and 
Immediately engaged in a war with the citizens of 
Id4ge,whom he ooncraered and treated with extreme 
aeveiito. Before tols undertaking he had been 
obBgad to restore to the dtuens of Qbmni toe pri- 


vileges w’bich had been taken from them by Phihu 
the (iood. He now revoked his forced oonoeesions 
caused the leaders of the insurrection to be executed,^ 
and Imposed a large fine on the city. In 1468 he 
mamed Margaret of York, sister of the King of 
England, and resolved immediately to renew the civil 
war m France; but Louis disarmed him by giviiv' 
him 120,000 crowns of gold October 3d of the same 
year the monarch and the duke had a meeting at 
Puronne in order to adjust their differences There 
the duke learned that the inhabitants of Li^ge, in- 
stigated by the king, had rebelled anew, and made 
themselves masters of Tongrea Charles was enraged 
In vain did Louis on oath protest his innocence 
The dulce finally compelled the king to sign a treaty, 
the most disgraceful condition of wdiich w^as that lie- 
should march with Charles against the city of Li^ge, 
which he had himsolf excited against the duke 
Charles encaiiiped before Li^ge m company with the 
kmg, the city was taken by storm, and abandoned 
to the fury of the soldiers Such success renrlered 
the mmd of the dulce utterly obdurate, and added 
the last traits of that mfiexible sanguinary charaettT 
which made him the scourge of his neighbourhood, 
and led to his owm destruction Edw'ard IV con 
ferred on him in 147U the order of the Garter 
Shoitly aftei he received m Flanders Edward him 
self, who came to seek an asylum with the duke 
Charles gave him money and ships to return to 
England 

About the end of the same year the wgs between 
the Kmg of France and the Duke of Burgundy was 
renewed, and never did Charles show hmiself more 
deserving of the name of the Bold, or Hash, than in 
this war Forced tf) sue for a truce, he nevertheless 
soon took uj) arms anew', accused the kmg publicly 
of magic and poisoning, and, at the head of 24,OiK> 
men, crossed the Somme. He took the city of Nesle 
by storm, caused tire to be set to it, and as he saw it 
bummg, said, w'lth barbarous coolness, ‘ Such ore tlip 
fiuits of the tree of w'ar ’ An enemy to trancjuilhty, 
insensible to pleasure, lovdng nothing but destruction 
and bloodshed, and, notwithstanding bis pride, master 
of the art of jirocurmg allies, Charles, who desired to 
be equal to Louis XI in dignity and rank as well as 
in power, formed the plan of enlarging his dominions 
on the Rhine, and elevating bis states mto a kingdom 
under the name of Belgic Gaul. He visited the 
Emperor Frederick III at Treves to obtam the title 
of Kmg and Vicar-generaJ of the Empire, which the 
emperor had promised him on condition that he 
should marry his daughter to the archduke, but aa 
neither would enter first into obbgations, they separ- 
ated in dissatisfaction, and the negotiation was 
broken off. 

Lotus, meanwhile, involved Charles in greater em- 
barrassments, by exciting against him Austria wo 
the Swiss, Charles now determined to dethrone him, 
and for this purpose made an alhanoe with the Km£ 
of England , but being compelled to hasten to the aid 
of his relative, the Bishop of Cologne, he ton 
months before Neuss, which he besieged in vain, and 
then hastened to Lorraone, to take revenge on the 
Duke Rend, who, at the instigation of France, had 
declared war agamst him Having completed the 
conquest of Lorraine by the taking of Nancy in 
he tiuued his arms agamst the Swiss; and notwith- 
standing toe TopTesentations of these peaceful 
taineers, who told him that all that he could fidd 
among them wonld not bo worth so much as the spui* 
of his horsemen, he took the dty of Granson, *“^1^ 
to the sword 800 men, by whom it was drfondod 
But these cruelties were soon avoiged by toe signs* 
victory which the Swiss obtained near the same dty^ 
March 8, 1476. The loss of this batde plmgw 
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Charles into a gloomy dejection, which disturbed his 
mind and his health. With a new army he returned 
to Switzerland, and lost the battle of Murten (Morat), 
June 22 The Duke of Lorraine, who had fought in 
the army of the Swiss, led the victors to the walls of 
Nancy, which surrendered October 6th. At the first 
information of this siege Charles marched to Lorraine, 
to retake the city of Nancy from the Duke Ren6. 
He intrusted to the Count of Cam po- Basso the charge 
of the first attack, and though assured of the trea- 
chery of this officer, refused to believe it Campo- 
Basso protracted the siege, and gave Ren4 time to 
come up with 20,000 men On the approach of this 
army he deserted, with his troops, to the enemy, so 
that the army of Charles now consisted of only 4000 
men Against the advice of his conncil Charles per- 
sisted in risking battle with unequal forces On the 
''>th or 6th January, 1477 (John von Muller himself 
IB in doubt respecting the day), the two armies met 
the wings of the Burgundian army were broken 
through and dispersed, and the centre, commanded by 
the duke in person, was attacked in front and flank. 
As Charles was putting on his helmet, the gilded 
lion which formed its crest fell to the ground, and he 
exclaimed w’ltli sui prise, 'jt'cce magnum stgnum Detl' 
ilefeated, and carried along with the current of fugi- 
tives, he fell, with his horse, into a ditch, where he 
was killed by the thrust of a lance, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age His body, covered with 
lilood and mire, and with the head imbedded in the 
ice, was not found till two days after the battle, wffien 
it was so dibhgured that for some time his own 
lirothers did not recognize it He was finally known 
by the length of his beard and nails (which he had 
suffered to grow’ since his defeat at Morat), os W'ell 
as by the scar of a sword-cut, which he had received 
in the battle of Montlhen With this prince expired 
the feudal government in Burgundy 

Charles was not without good qualities In the 
government of his people we find no traces of the 
seventy with which he treated himself, and his natu- 
ral temper inclined him to a strict adininistiacion of 
justice He was buried at Nancy, at the command 
of the Duke of Lorraine In 1.650 Charles V , his 
great-grandson, caused his remains to be conveyed to 
Bruges. He was married three times, but left only 
one daughter, Maria, heiress of Burgundy, by Isabella 
of Bourbon, his second wife Compare Kirk's His- 
tory of Charles the Bold (London, 1863-8, three vols ) 
In Quentin Durward, Sir Walter Scott has portrayed 
the character of Chai^les, and some of the quarrels 
between him and Louis of France 
CHARLES THE GREAT. See Charlbmaone. 

CHARLES RIVER, a nver m Massachusetts, 
which flows into Boston harbour, dividing Boston 
from Charlestown The source of the principal 
branch is a pond bordering on Hopkinton. It is 
navigable for lighters and large boats to Watertown, 
7 miles w, of E^ton. 

CHARLES'S WAIN. See Ubsa Majob. 

CHARLESTON, a city and seaport of South 
Carolina, in a oonnty of the same name, 101 miles 
B.8E. Columbia, 118* n.e. Savannah, pop. in 1900, 
^^.807. It is situated on a tongue of land formed 
oy the confluence of the rivers Cooper and Ashley, 
which unite just below the city, and form a spacions 
&nd eonvenient harbour, commumcatmg with the 
ocean below Sullivan’s Island, 7 miles from Charles- 
^n. The harbour is defended by several forts. Fort 
Sumter wee said to be one of the beet built forte 
the United States before the civil war. The 
city is regularly laid out in parallel streets, which 
^ intersected by othere nearly at right anglea 
Most of the principal thoroagUares aos 60 to 70 feet 
^Me end bordered with fine uiade-trees. The toogtae 


of land on which It is built was originally indented 
with creeks and narrow marshes, hot these have been 
filled up ; and it is drier and more elevated Hian most 
parts of the low country of South Carolina. Many 
of the bouses are eluant and furnished with piazzas. 
It is much the largest town in the state, and was 
formerly the seat of government. Among buildinm 
may be mentioned the arsenal, citadel, city-ha^ 
court-house, post-office, Roman Catholic cathedral 
and other churches. The chief educational institu- 
tions are the College of Charleston and South Caro- 
lina Medical School. It has an extensive trade both 
with the interior and with foreign countries, the 
staple exports being cotton, rosin and turpentine, 
lumber, rice, wheat, phosphatic fertilizers, and phos- 
phate rock. The development of the shipping trade 
has hitherto been to some extent hindered by a bar 
across the entrance to the harbour (which itself is 
40 feet deep at the city), but by the construction 
of two long jetties and by dredging, a much 
greater depth of water has been secure^ and it it 
hoped that from 26 to 26 feet will ultimately be ob- 
tained The total annual value of the trade, taking 
exports and impi^rts together, amounts to betweru, 
£15,000,000 and £16,000,000. The exports are far 
greater in value than the imports, the chief artUjJu 
of export being cotton. A considerable proportion 
of the shipping trade of this port is earned on 
by Britisli vessels The shipment of phosphatic 
rock has risen to importance in recent times, as has 
also the manufacture of phosphatic fertilizers from 
this rock, now an important industry in the .town 
and neighbourhood. I'hiu manufacture necessitates 
a considerable import of <!;heinicalH, such as sulphur, 
kaiiiit, &c Other manufactures are cottons, 
barrels, cotton-seed oil Garden produce is largmy 
cultivated and exported to northern cities. The city 
18 accounted healthy, more so than that of most other 
Atlantic towns in the Southern States, though yellow 
fever at times prevails It was the scene of the out 
break of the civil war on April 12, 1861, and was 
visited by severe and destructive earthquakes in 1886 

CHARLESTOWN, since 1874 a part of the 
municipality of Boston, Massachusetts previously 
a separate city and seaport. The principal public 
buildings are the state prison, the hospital for the 
insane, a market-house, Ac One of the chief navy- 
yards in the United States, occupying an area of 
about a hundred acres, is in the B B. part of Charles- 
town It IB inclosed, on the land side, by a wall of 
solid masonry. 

Bunker Hill, on which was fought one of the most 
celebrated battles of the American Revolution, is In 
this part of Boston. The British army in Boston had 
been increased to about 10,000 men by the arrival of 
reinforcements towards the end of May, 1776, and 
was under the command of General Gage, governor 
of Massaobusetts Bay, Generals Howe, Clinton, Bor- 
goyne, Ac. Tlie American army amounted to alibat 
1 5,000 men, enlisted for a few months, without or- 
ganization or discjplina They were armed with 
fowhng-pieces, but few of them provided with hdy- 
onets. The whole was under the command of Gl«nes^d 
Ward of Massachusetts, whose besd-quarten werei^ 
Cambridge. The Americans having reoeivad infor- 
mation of the intention of the British to occupy 
Bunker Hill and the neighbouring heights and m- 
vance into the country, determined to ta& poMessioa 
of Bunker Hill in the evening, and ersofe fortifloatiaiis 
to defend It. Finding, on their arrival, that, though 
Bunker Hill was the most oommaodiiig noalftloa. it 
was too far from the enemy to annoytiM riiip^ng 
and an^, the provinoials determined to forrify 
Breed’s HlIU ukI began their labour soon after nM’ 
nlj^t. Everything had been oondneted with m 
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much silence that the British were not aware of their 
presence till daybreak, when the ships of war and 
floating batteries which lay in the harbour of Charles- 
town, together with a battery on CiJpp’s Hilh opened 
a heavy fire on the reiioubt which had been completed 
during the night The Americans meanwhile con- 
tinued their labour, until they had thrown up a small 
breastwork extending north from the east side of the 
redoubt to the bottom of the hill. The British having 
landed at Morton’s Point, in Charlestown, advanced, 
under Generals Howe and Pigot, against the pro- 
vincials, who impatiently withheld their fire until, ac- 
cording to the words of Putnam, ‘they saw the w'hite 
of their enemies’ eyes’ The British were repulsed 
with great loss Had they charged they would pro- 
bably have been more successful, as the American 
troops were almost entirely destitute of bayonets A 
second attack, during w’hich the village of Charles- 
town was burned to the ground, was attended with the 
same result But the Americans had neaHy expended 
their ammunition, and their communication with the 
main army was interrupted by the fare of the floatiiig- 
battenes, which enfiladed Charlestown Neck The 
English now rallied for a third attack, determined to 
concentrate their forces on the redoubt and breast- 
work, and to charge , at the same time their artillery 
turned the left of the breantw-ork, enfiladed the line, 
and sent their balls directly into the redoubt The 
Americans, after resisting with stones and the butts 
of their guns, retreated under a heavy fire They 
were, however, not pursued very warmly, and drew 
off with an inconsiderable loss They had 115 killed, 
among whom was General Warren, 305 woundt d, 
and 30 made prisoners. The British loss was 1051 
killed and wounded 

CHARLEVILLE, a town of Prance, in the de- 
partment of Ardennes, on the left bank of the 
Meuse, opposite M^ziferes, with which it communi- 
cates by a suspension bridge. It is regularly built, 
has straight, wide, and clean streets, and a public 
square and fountain, surrounded by arcades, from 
which the four principal streets diverge It carries 
on varioui industries , and the Meuse affords facili- 
ties for a large traffic Charleville was built in 
1606 by Charles, duke of Nevers and Mantua, and 
named after himself Pop (1896), 17,805 

CHARLEVILLE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of, and 36 miles n N w from Cork, on the 
Glynn, and on the railway to Dublin. The princi- 
pal buildings are the Roman Catholic church, the 
school, the bridewell, and the courthouse. The town, 
anciently called Rathgoggan, received its present 
name in compliment to Charles II It returned 
two members to the Irish Parliament previous to 
the Union Pop (1891), 1970 

CHARLEVOIX, Piekbb FRANgois Xaviek dk, 
a French Jesuit, was bom at St. Quentin on Oct 
29, 1682, and taught languages and philosophy 
with some reputation. He was for some years a 
missionary in America, and on his return he had a 
chief share in the Journal de Trdvoux for twenty- 
two years. He died in 1761, greatly esteemed for 
his high moral character and extensive learning 
Of his works, the Histoire et Description GWn^rale 
de la Nouvelle France (1744) is the most valuable. 
This describes his own experiences, and the manners 
and oustoms of the native Americans, fur which he 
is often quoted as a writer of good authonty. His 
other works include histories of Japan, S«n Do- 
ming, and Paraguay, and a Vie de la Mhre Mane 
de rinoarnation (1724) 

CHARLOTTE, Pruvokis, daughter of Queen 
Caroline and George IV., was born at Carlton 
House, Jan. 7, 1796. She was placed under the 
care of Lady Clifford, and the Bishop of Exeter 


superintended her studies. She is said to have been 
well acimamted with the principal ancient writers 
and with the history and statistics of the European 
states, especially with the constitution and laws of 
her native country. She spoke with ease French 
German, Italian, and Spanish, sang well, played on 
the harp, piano, and guitar, and sketched landscapes 
from nature with much taate. Her style of writinp 
was pleasing, and she was fond of poetry. In the 
unfortunate dissensions between her father and 
mother she inolined to the side of the latter. The 
Pnnce of Orange was fixed upon as her future 
husband, and the nation desired their union, because 
the pnnce had been educated in England, and was 
ac(]uainted with the customs and interests of the 
people. The union, however, was prevented by the 
reluctance of the princess to leave England In 
1814 Pnnce Leopold of Saxe -Coburg (afterwards 
king of Belgium) visited England in the suite of the 
allied sovereigns, who went to London after the 
Peace of Pans His cultivated mind and amiable 
manners having made an impression on the heart of 
the princess, he was permitted to sue for her hand 
Their marriage was solemnized May 2, 1816 The 
pnnce loved her with tendenu'ss, and th^^l^ married 
life at Claremont was very happj On November 
5, 1817, the princess, after three days of suffering, 
w'as delivered of a dead child A few hours after 
she was seized W’lth convulsions, and breallied Ik i 
last, to the universal regret of the British Em 
pire 

CHARLOTTE AMALIE, capital of the Dani'^h 
island of St Thomas, in the West Indies It lia>, an 
excellent harbour, land-locked from all wnnds, con 
tains several churches, and is an entrepot for goods 
for the neighbouring islands Pop 8000 

rHARLOTTENBHRG, a town of Prussia, ad- 
joining Berlin on the west, and now practicalK 
forming part of it, on the banks of the river Spree. 
It contains a palace built for Sophia Charlotte, 
the first queen of Prussia, and begun in the end 
of the seventeenth century — hence the name of 
the place The town was founded soon after, but 
long made little progress, being quite small till 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Since then 
it has made extraordinary progress, having shared 
in the prosperity and extension which the capital 
has experienced. The towm contains various impor- 
tant educational and other institutions, including a 
school of artillery and engineering, and a technical 
high-school Among the churches is the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Memorial Church, consecrated in 1896 A 
beautiful walk starting from the Brandenburg Gate, 
at the head of the famous Berlin street, V^ier den 
Linden, and passing through the park known as the 
Thxergarten, ends here. Charlottenburg is a favourite 
resort and residence of the Berbnese In the garden 
adjoining the castle is the tomb of Frederick William 
HI. and his consort Queen Louisa, by Rauch 
also their son, the Emperor William I , was buried 
in 1888 Pop (1896), 132,377; (1900), 189,290. 

CHARLOTTETOWN, a town of Canada, t^ 
capital, and near the centre of Prince Edward 
Island, on the bay of Hillsborough, 110 miles K. of 
Halifax. It is advantageously situated for oom- 
meroe, and its harbour is one of the best in N^h 
America. It is regularly laid out with spacious 
squares, and broad streets at right angles; and 
contains, besides the government building • court* 
house, several ohurohes, a fort and barracks, ftc. Its 
industries embrace iron, wool, ship-buildina 
and fishing is carried on. Fop. (1891), 11,874. 

CHARON, in mythology, the son of Elrebus and 
Night. It was his office to ferry the dead in bis 
oraxy boat over the dork waters of Ac^otcmi, ovsff 
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Cocytua reaounding with the doleful lamentations of 
the dead, and fanally over the Styx, dreaded even by 
the immortals The shades were each obliged to pay 
him an obolua, which was put. at the time of burial, 
into the mouth of the deceaaed Those who could 
not pay the fare, or had been so unfortunate as to 
hnd no grave in the upper world, were compelled to 
wander on the desolate banks of the Acheron till 
Charon was pleased to carry them over to their final 
resting-place He was represented as an old man, 
witli a gloomy aspect, matted beard, and tattered 
(garments The traditions relative to Charon are 
posterior to the Homeric age, and it is thought by 
floiiie of the leamerl that the m\tli was imported 
mht Greece from Egvpt 

I’HAJIOS'J', Armani) Joseph de Bethi'ne, Duke 
OP, bom at Versailles m 17‘28, a worthy descendant 
of hiB great ancestor Sully, distinguished himself on 
many occasions in the military service of his coun- 
try He was the friend and father of his soldiers, 
and rewarded the brave from his own resources In 
17,^8 he sent all his plate the mint to supply the 
neiesHities of the state The peace concluded in 
17rt'^ restored him to a more quiet sphere of useful - 
ni as, yet he dnl not discontinue his favours towards 
the 8(»l(hers whom he had commanded He was par- 
ticularly active in the promotion of agriculture and 
pnlilic institutious Long before the revolution he 
abolished the feudal services on Ins estates, and wrote 
au'ainst feudal institutions He established char- 
itable institutions in sundry parishes, provided for 
tlie Hiipjiort and instruction of orphans, employed 
))liy8ician8 and midwives, founded and hberally en- 
dowed an hospital In a year of dearth he import- 
ed gram into Calais at his own expense In the 
provincial assemblies lie sjioke against the cort'^es 
(which see) In the assembly of the notables he de- 
clared himself for an eijual distribution of the public 
burdens The revolution bioke out P»efore the 
decree relative to a patriotic contribution appeared 
he made a voluntary present of 100,000 francs to the 
state During the reign of terror he retired to Meill- 
ant, where he was arrested, and did not obtain his 
hherty until after the 9th Thermidor In the testi- 
nionies given in his liehalf by the revolutionary com- 
mittees he was called the father and benefactor of 
suffermg humanity He returned to Meillont, where 
he established an agricultural society No sacrifice 
was too great for him, and his vast fortune was 
scarcely sufficient for his enterprises He died Octo- 
ber 27, 1800, of the small-pox, lamented by the 
people 

(’HARR See Char 

CHARRlflRE, Madame St Hyacinthe dk, an 
authoress who has made herself well known under 
the assumed name of the Abb^ de la Tour, was bom 
in Holland of a wealthy family about 1740, and m 
«arly life became a maid of honour at the court of 
the stadtholder Her affection for her brother’s 
tutor, M. de Charrihre, a worthy but decayed noble- 
man, led her to forego her rank and family, and 
ehortly after her marriage she retired with him to a 
®nall property at NeuichftteL Her lively tempera- 
ment was ill suited for the monotony of a rustic life, 
and accordingly seeking amusement in literary recrea- 
^ns she soon aoquii^ a considerable reputation 
Having lest the greater part of her fortune in the 
revolution, she reduced her expenditure to 
w® lowest possible amount, that she m^t be able 
to ooatinne her various acts of benevolence. Ulti- 
ingrsAitade and misfortune preyed upon her 
•p^ta, and she spent the last years of her life in 
•““oat complete s^usion from the world. She died 
™ 1806. Her works belcmg chiefly to the class of 
'Vbt Utorators. Ammig ouers may be mentioned 


Las Trois Femmes, and the favourite drsmas of Ls 
Toi et le Vous, L’Emigr^, lifinfant and 

Comment le nomme-t-on All these produatkmB not 
only display much wit, truth, and powerful dasorip- 
ti«m, but also breathe a spirit of philosophy, and have 
a strong moral tendency Most of them have been 
translated mto German by her fnend Herder. 

CHARRON, Pierre, a celebrated preadier and 
writer, bom at Pans in l.^»41, w^as the son of a book- 
seller, and one of twenty-five children. He studied 
law at Orleans and Bourges, and had practised for 
BIX years as a i)arliamentary advocate, when he 
turned his attention to theology, and gamed so much 
fame by his sermons that he was presented in n^id 
succession w^tll several benefices in Gasoogny and 
Languedoc, anti appointed court chaplain to Queen 
Margaret In he returned to Paris with the 
view of fulfilling a vow he had made to enter the 
(’arthnsian order, but owing to his age the prior of 
the orde?Tefu8e(l him admission, and the Celestines 
also decliiimg to receive him, he considered himself 
relieved from his vow', and continued a secular pnest 
In 17)89 he w'ent to Bordeaux, and liecame very inti- 
mate wuth Montaigne, wLiun lie tried to imitate, 
though he failed to catch his ease of style, altd 
original, piquant wit He died in 1608 His tlfo 
principal works are Traits des Trois Vdrit^s, and 
Trait^^ de la Sagesse The lioman C’atholic real of 
the former drew dowm ui»on him the rebuke of 
Duplessis-Momay , and the extreme lilieralism of 
the latter exposed him to a charge of atheism, for 
which there a]:)porkr8 to have lieen some foundation, 
JUS the treatise wjis mndemned both by parliament 
and the university 

CHART See Map 

CHARTER, a written instniment, deed, or doou- 
ment serving as the evidence of some grant, contract, 
or other important transaction between man and 
man Svi« h documents ma^ be either of a public 
or a private nature Among the former the term 
< liartei IS perhaps most commonly applied to a docu- 
ment b\ w'hich a sovereign, or the sovereign authority 
in a state, makes a grant of some right or privilege 
to the inemherH of tlie body politic, or to one or 
more of them In England the torni charter was 
•‘.irly ap[)lied to documents proeeu*ding from the 
sovereign and granting lands or privileges to sub- 
lects, to towns, corporations, <fec The most famous 
Engdish charter is the (ireat Charter {Mcujna Charta 
hhirntum) granted by King John in on the 

compulHion of the barons and people generally, 
acknowledging the constitutional liberties of his 
-.ubjects and the fixed principles of law os against 
the arbitrary will of the king (See MagNA Charta.) 
Another famous charter was the Charter of the 
Forest, which initigaterl the seventies previously 
made possible under the forest laws Similarly, 
the term bos been applied to comprehensive docu- 
ments embodying the chief constitutional or 

principles according to which a government Is to 
Ikj earned on Royal charters are often granted 
to towns or corporations conferring certain privi- 
leges or exemptiona, as for instance to chartered 
banking or other companies, or to instituttene 
connected with education, arts, or science. Eat 
of course the rights of the sovereign are limited 
in this direction, and an act of parliament k often 
required to effect an end that would fofroeriy have 
been secured by a charter from the oroWn. The 
term charter is very frequently given to a document 
by which land, or certain right* in land, Is transferred 
from one person to another. Such carters are fa- 
miliar from Anglo-Saxon times downwards^ land 
held by (barter teing originally known ae book4and 
{bddand) to distingaieb it from the /oUe-land (foU~ 
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land) Or public land. In Scots law a charter is the 
written evidence of a grant of heritable property made 
under the condition that the grantee shall annually 
pay a sum of money or perform certain services to 
the granter. See Bishop Stubbs’s Select Charters 
and other Documents illustrative of English Con- 
stitutional History, Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus 
.^Evi Saxonici; Round’s Ancient Charters, Royal 
and Private, &c 

CHAKTEKHOUSE, a celebrated English public 
school and charitablo foundation or hospital in the 
city of London The site, Charterhouse Square, 
was originally bought for a public burial - place 
during the great plague of 1349 by Sir Walter 
Manny In 1370 Manny and Northburgh, bishop 
of London, built and endowed a monastery in this 
place for Carthusian monks (hence the name, a 
corruption of the French word Chartrcusf — nee 
Chartueuse) After its surrender to Henry VIII 
it passed tlirough several hands, but was at last 
bought of the Earl of Suffolk hy Thomas Sutton 
for £13,000 He founded and richly endowed a hos- 
pital, consisting of a master, preacher, head school- 
master with forty-four boys, and eighty decayed 
gentlemen pensioners, together with a physician and 
other (jffioers and servants of the hou^e Eighty 
pensioners are still maintained by the institution, 
each receiving food and lodging, and an allowance 
of about £30 a year The pensioners or ‘poor 
brethren’ must be over fifty years of age, bachelors, 
and members of the Church of England In 1872 
the school was removed to new buildings near God- 
aiming in Surrey The Merchant Taylors’ School 
acquired the old school premises, and at once erected 
new premises in their place The hospital depart- 
ment of the (.Iharterhouae still remains m the old 
buildings There are a number of valuable exhi- 
bitions and scholarshijia to be competed for by the 
pupils of the school, which has a very high lepiita- 
tion Many lads are educated there (tther than the 
scholars properly so-called Among famous old 
pupils are Addison, Steele, John Weslev, Grote, 
Tlnrlwall, Havelock. TliacKeray, Prof .lebb, etc 

CHARTER-PARTY is a contract executed by 
the freighter and the master or owner of a ship, cou- 
tommg the terms upon which the ship is hired t<» 
freight. The masters and owners usually bind them- 
selves, the ship, tackle, and furniture, that the goods 
freighted shall be delivered (dangers of the sea ex- 
cepted) well-conditioned at the place of the discharge, 
and they also covenant to equip the ship complete 
and adequate to the voyage The charterer is bound 
to fumiah the cargo at the place of lading and to take 
delivery at the port of duchajge within specified 
periods called lay days, and penalties are aimexed 
to niforce the reciprocal covenanta. 

CHARTIER, Alain, a French poet and moralist, 
bom, it IS supposed, at liaytux about 1386, He was 
educated at tiie University of Paris, and was appointed 
by Charles VI clerk, notary, and secretary of the 
royal household — posts which he held under Charles 
Vll His contemporaries considered him the father 
of French eloquence Although far from being 
handsome, he received one day while asleep a kiss 
from Margaret of Scotland, wife of the dauphin, who 
explained her conduct to the surprised by-standers 
by saying that it was not the man she kissed but 
the mouth whence flowed so many golden words. 
He died in 1449. His poems are often graceful and 
nervous, and his vigorous prose contains many fine 
thoughts and pmdent maxims The firat edition of 
hifl works which bears a date is that of 1489; the 
most esteemed that of 1617 (4to). 

CHARTISM, Chabtists. The reform 
passed fai 1832 failed to give satisfaction to the 


extreme class of liberal politicians, who would havt 
reduced the franchise to a lower standard, and in 
some oases been content only with universal suffrage 
To the large body of the working-classes the ref(^ 
brought, pnmanly at least, no additional advantages 
and this circumstance was turned to account by 
many demagogues, who urged on the people the idea 
that they had been betrayed by the middle classes 
and their interests sacrificed Various circumstances 
contributed to foster this notion and secure its readj 
acceptance with the humbler classes of the com 
munity The most prominent among these were the 
new poor law of 1835, the working of which occa- 
sioned great dissatisfaction , the penod of great 
depression which about this tune began to set m 
m the commercial world, and a succession of bad 
harvests, wluch aggravated greatly the sufferings 
of the people In process of time these various 
elements of discontent came to a head, and assuined 
a definite form The popular belief ascribed all its 
misfortunes to the misconduct of government, and 
a defective political representation The extensirm 
of the franchise w’aa held forth as a universal panacea 
for the evils under which the peojde w'ere labouring 
In l.S3iS the famous ‘chaiter,’ or ‘poujiles charter,' 
w'as prejiared by a committee of six members of 
Parliament and six working men It comprised six 
heads, rtfiinely — 1 Universal suffiage, oi a right of 
votmg conferred on every male of twenty-one yeais 
of age, of sound mind, uiuouvicted of crime, and 
a native of the United Kingdom, as wig'll as to every 
foreigner possessing the same qualifications, who 
had been resident in this countiy for more than 
two years 2 ]!l(iual electoral distiicts 3 Vote 
by ballot 4 j;\jmual Parliaments !’> No otlier 
qualification to be necessary foi members of Paili.i 
merit than the choice of the electors 6 Members 
of Parliament to be paid for their serv ices Immense 
meetings were now held throughout the country, 
immhenngsometmiesupvv aids of 10U,0U0,aud popular 
excitement mounted to the highest pitch I’hysieal 
force likewise w'as frequently advocated as the onlv 
effectual means for the masses obtaining satisfaction 
of their demands An association calling itself the 
National Gonvention was embodied, and commenced 
its sittings in Birmingham m May, 1839 In June 
of the same year a petition in favour of the charter, 
signed ostensibly by nearly 1,300,000 persons, was 
presented to the House of Commons, which refused to 
take it into consideration The feeling of exaspera 
tion among the (’hartists increased, and in November 
a riot took place at Newport, m which ten persons 
were killed and great numbers wounded. A new 
association, m which the well-known Feargus O' Connor 
took the lead, was organized at Manchester in 1840 
In 1842 great note took place in the northern and 
midland districts of England, and these, though not 
directly caused, were nevertheless enoourag^ 
promoted by the Chartists The last great outbreak 
of Chartism w'Os in 1848, when the revolutionary 
zeal which the French revolution of February had 
stirred up throughout Europe made its impression in 
Britain, though in a much less foimidaUe degree 
In London a great demonstration took place, but the 
precautions ta^en by govemmment in enrolling speda) 
constables and making other preparations for dwenoe 
daunted the minds of the agitators. A somewhat 
serious riot broke out in Glasgow, and other dJa^irb- 
ancee likewise arose in various places, but wore all 
promptly suppressed. From that period Ohartism 
gradually declined, and for a considerable time bee 
been extinct as such. Some of the oaoses of its die* 
solution may be found in the repeal ot the ooni laws 
in 1846, and the marked improTomant in tbeoomfoft 
and well-being of tho warki^-olsston which fcdlowad* 
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and IS attributable in some degree to the effects of 
that important measure The general spread of 
more liberal views in later times has also had its 
effect, leading to the adoption of the ballot and the 
extension of the franchise. The more advanced sec- 
tion of the party is now represented by those who 
hold republican or socialistic opinions. 

CHAUTKES (anciently Autncum, Civitas Camu- 
turn) a aty, France, capit^ of the department Eure- 
eVLfOir®! miles 8 w Pans, situated on the slope 
of a hill, at the foot of which flows the Eure, and 
partly inclosed by walls and ditches, surrounded by 
ramparts planted with trees, which form an agreeable 
promenade Most of the houses are built of wood 
and plaster, and ha\e their gables toxvard the street 
The streets of the low’er town are narrow and crooked, 
and BO steep m some parts as to be inaccessible to 
Lamages There are several public squares, one of 
which 18 of great extent The only public buildings 
of note are the cathedial, the church of St Perc, 
Lontiguous to a huge barrack, once a Benedictine 
ftli'-ey, and the obelisk to the memory of General 
Marceau The catliedial, one of the most magnificent 
m Eurofte, is rendered conajucuous by its two spires, 
)Le of which IS 403 feet high, surmounting the hill 
on which the city stands It has 1-30 windows hlle<l 
with ))amted glass of admirable woikmanship, and iii 
Its chair Heiirv IV wms crowned in l.'>04 (’hartres 
iH the seat, of a bishopric, communal cidlege, seminary , , 
and agricultural society, and has two hospitals, a j 


years. Having become a member of the oulonial 
legislature, he distinguished himself by his bold op- 
position to the royal governor and the oourt party. 
He took the lead in denouncing and resisting the 
famous stamp act His revolutionary spirit, his ora- 
tory and reputation, placed him at the he^ of the 
active adversaries of the British government in hia 
state. The Maryland Convention of the 22d of June, 
1774, appointed him to attend the meeting of the 
general congress at Philadelphia in September of 
that year. He was also present and conspicuous at 
the session of December following, and in the subse- 
quent congresses during the most critical periods of 
the revolution niat of 1776 deputed him on a mis- 
sion to (_'anada along with Dr. Franklin, Charles 
( ^arroll of ( 'arrollton, and the Ke\ .1 ohu Carroll, after- 
wards Catholic archbishop of Baltimore He signed 
the Declaration of Independence with prompti^de, 
audw'asan e and able member of Congress almost 
tliroughout the war, at the end of which ho returned 
to the practice of his profession In June, 1783, tlie 
legislature of Morvlancl sent him to Eoudou as a com- 
missioner to recover stock of the Bank of England, and 
I l.irge sums of money which l»elonged to the state 
He remained m England nearly a year, during which 
time he put the claim m a tram of adjustment. There 
lie passed much of his time in the society of the most 
tmineiit statesmen and lawyers In the year 1791 
he accepted the apjiointment of chiof-justioe of the 
general court of Maryland Five years afterward# 


cabinet of natural histoiy, botanical garden, and a 
pubhe library IMaiiufaetuies- -w’oollcii, hosiery, 
lists, earthenw'are, and leathei A large trade is 
lamed on in gram, wool, cattle, game, clover-set d, 
and wood 'I'lie largest weekly gram-markets m 
France are held here (’b.irties was the oajutal of 
the Oaruutes, and considered the cajutal of ( 'eltic 
Caul at the time of the Koiiiau invasion Towards 
the end of the eleventh century it was fortified, and 
in 1445 St Bernard pie.uhed m its catliedial the 
brat I ru'vade Pop (1896), 19, ‘^13 
CHAIiTKEUSE, the name given to any inon i'- 
tery of the Carthusians, whose original house, still 
known as the Giande Chartreuse, was established 
about 1084 in soutb-eastern France, some distance 
to the north-east of Grenoble, 3280 feet above sea- 
leveL ‘Chartreuse’ is said to be a modification of 
‘Chartrousse ’, the name of the site selected for the 
first monastery. The monks of this mona.stery 
manufacture the well-known liqueur of the same 
name See Cartiiubians apd Charterhouse 
^HAIITUM See Khabtoom 
CHARYBDIS, a daughter of PoseidOn and Giea, 
whom Zeus, on account of her insatiable rapacity, 
burled into the sea, where she became a whirljsiol, 
and swallowed up every ship that approached. I’his 
mythological fiction was occasioned by the whirlp»H»l 
in the Sicil i a n Sea, which was the more dangerous to 
^oxperienced navigators, beciause in endeavouring to 
it they ran the risk of bemg wrecked upon 
H ^ j opposite to it. Chary bdis is no longer 

to navigators, who, In a quiet sea, and par 
ticnUrlj if the soath wind is not blowing, cross it 
without danger. Its present names are Cedofaro and 
^ Rema The earthquake of 1783 is said to have 
dmdnished its violence. 

CHASE, Sajidel, one of the signers of toe Arne- 
ncan Declaration of Independence, wae born April 
1741, in Somerset county, Maryland Hia father, 
* learned clergyman, instructed him in the ancient 
'''^Wfici, and subsequently placed him at Annapolis 
• itudent of law. He was admitted to thw bar at 
of twenty. His talents, industry, intrepidity, 
stature, sonorous voice, ftnent and energetio 
raised him to eminence in a very l9m 


President WoBliiiigton made him an associate judge 
of the Bujireme tour! of the United States Political 
cases of deep intcrcBt having been tried when he 
jirch'dcd m the circuit couTts, and his conduct havmg 
given much <lifijtleaBure to the democratic fiarty, he 
was mipe.uhed by the House of Rejiresentatives at 
Washington The trial of the judge Inifore the 
Senate is memorable on account of the excitement 
j which it produced, the ability with which he was 
defended, and the nature of biH acquittal He con- 
tinned to exercise his juibcial functions with the 
highest icpuUtiou until the year 1811, in which his 
health billed He exjiired June 19 of that year. 

CllAhlDlM, or PiETiMTs, the name of a Jewish 
sect wliK h appeared m the middle of the last century 
Its ailhcreuts ore strongly mclmed to mysticiam. 
depreciate tlie (.)ld Testament and its ordinances, ana 
deem themselves able to approach the Source fif light 
by means of a virtuous Lfe, prayer, and secret m^i- 
tatiou They have a great esteem for the Hogadas 
of the Talmud, the lxx>ks of the Cabbala, and the 
writings of their own teachers, which are full ol 
tales, extraordinary cures, and mystic interpretations, 
i but also contain excellent moral precepts The 
founder of the sect was Israel of PodoLia, sumamed 
Uaalschem < contracted mtu Bescht), from his sup- 
(KMied iufiueiice with God and the spiritual hosts, 

I whom he could move by Ins prayers and amulets to- 
I grant whatever he desired. At the bead of toelteCi 
! are to.ee sufieriors or Zaddiks, each of whom has 
' a particular diocese or district allotted to him, and 
jurisdiction over all the Chasideans resident witliin 
iL They are most numerous in Russian Poland. 
Moldavia, Waliachia, and some parts of Galkda and 
Hungary, and are r^^ed with great antipathy hy 
toe orthodox Jews Chasidim is also the name ^v«n 
to a sect which sprang up about the seocmd oanttuy 
B o. This party is credited with the oritfin of the 
revolt of the Maocabees, with oombatoig & orroine- 
ous notions bred among the Jews by toe study of 
Grecian philosophy, and with bring tlM panrut stock 
ci the Pharisees. 

CHASING, the art of cutting artistic or orna- 
mental designs on metals. Figures on m«fal ue 
often produ^ in relief by bring punched out frraa 
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behind, and sculptured or finished on the front with 
email chisels aiid gravers. It is this latter process 
that is properly called chasing, and the same term 
is applied to designs produced by hand -tools on 
more or less flat snrfaf < s flee Enchahino 

CHASflEPOT RIFLE, a breech -loading rifle, 
named after its inventor, and adopted as the fire-arm 
of the French infantry in 1860, after the value of the 
Prussian needle-gun had been shown in the war be- 
tween Prussia and Austria It is not now in use, 
having been replaced in the French army by a much 
modified form of small -arms. It belonged to the 
same system as the needle-gun, but was believed to 
have sundry advantages over that weapon It was 
considerably lighter than the needle-gun, the weight 
of the latter being 12 lbs , and that of the former 
less than 9 In accurac\, penetrative power, length 
of range, lowness of trajectory, and rapidity of fire, 
it was inferior to the Martmi-Henry To the needle- 
gun it was superior in length of range and lowness 
of trajectory, as was shctwn in the war of 1870, in 
which the French could ojien fire at the distance of 
1500 paces, while the effective range of the needle- 
gun was only 400 to 500 paces This superiority, 
however, was neutralized by the fact that its light- 
ness and its large charge had the effect of producing 
great recoil and of heating the barrel At the com- 
mencement of an action the men would open fire at 
long ranges, but before closing with the enemy the 
barrel of their piece was so heated that the weapon 
could hardly be handled. From the recoil and heat- 
ing combined, the soldier was obliged to fire from 
the hip, so that his aim was not accurate; while 
after much firing the breech became clogged up. 

CHASSEUR (French woid signifying hunter), a 
came given to various sections of light infantry 
and cavalry in the French service The cavalry 
were formed about the middle of last century, were 
trained specially in the use of fire-arms, and were 
chiefly employed as skirmishers and on outpost duty 
There is scarcely anv difference between them at 
-present and the ordinary light horse The chasseurs 
d’Afrique were raised for service in Algeria, and 
mounted on Arabian horses The infantry (chas- 
seurs k pied) were meant by their originator, the 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis Philippe, to act as 
marksmen. They have been considerably strength- 
ened, and form the majority of the French light 
infantry. 

CHASTELARD, or ChAtklard, Pierre de 
Bobcobbl db, celebrated for his infatuated passion 
for Mary, queen of Scots, was born in 1540 in Dau- 
phin6. He was a nephew on his mother's side of the 
Ohevalier Bayard, possessed a handsome figure, oon- 
Biderable skill at tilting and verse-making, and the 
various acoomplishments that go to make up a gallant 
troubadour. From his connection with the house of 
Montmorency he had access to the court of Francis 
II,, where he had occasion to see the beautiful Mary 
Stuart. He fell madly in love with her, and poured 
forth hiB admiration in innumerable poems. He 
figures as one of her escort on her return to Scotland 
after the death of her husband (1661). He had to 
return to France after this pleasing duty was per- 
formed, but on the first opportunity ne was again in 
Scotland (1662). Mary gave him a very graoions 
welcome, answered, it is said, a poem dedicated to 
her, and allowed him to accompany her singing with 
his flute. J ohn Knox does not hesitate to ohar^ 
the queen with conduct towards the gallant soarcely 
■seeming in an honest woman. Be this as it may, , 
Cbastelard had the temerity one night to invade the i 
royal bed-chamber (Feb. 12, 1668). He was dis- 
covered, and ordered by the queen to quit the king- 
<dom. Shortly after, however, he again oonoealed 


himself in a recess in her bed-room at Burntisland, 
where Mary had halted on her journey to St. aJ 
drewB. While she was being undressed he rushed out 
and implored the queen's mercy. For this offence 
he was tried publicly at St Andrews and forthwith 
hanged, the queen resisting all appeals for pardon 
Mr Swinburne has written a tragedy on Chastelard 
CHASTELER, John Gabriel, Marquis or, 
grandee of Spain of the first rank, Austrian master 
of ordnance or general of artillery, military governor 
of Venice, descended in a collateral line from the 
dukes of Lorraine, was born in 1763, and received 
lua first education at Metz in the College de Fort 
In 1776 he entered the Austrian service After 
having served against the Turks, by whom he was 
severely wounded, he displayed his zeal for the house 
of Austria m the disturbances in the Netherlands 
In 1796-97 he was employed m the negotiations nt 
his court in Poland and Russia, was afterwards 
with fluw'aroff in Italy, where he dl8tlngul^hed 
him«elf in several engagements with the French 
armies In 1808, with Hormayr, he was the soul 
of the famous inRiirrection m the Tyrol, and all 
the political as well as military events which were 
connected with it Napoleon, enraged at the sur 
render of 8000 French and Bavarians at Inns 
brack, issued a proclamation at Enns, in which ‘a 
certain Chasteler who calls himself a general in the 
Austrian service, but who is the leader of a band of 
robbers, and the author of the murders committed 
upon the French and Bavarian prisoners, as w^ell as 
the instigator of the T} rolese insurrection, 'is declared 
an outlaw, and ordered to be brought before a court- 
martial and shot within twenty -four hours. The 
Emperor Francis commanded that an order which 
violated all international laws, and which was the 
more censurable os Chasteler had taken particular 
care of the prisoners and the wounded, should be met 
by retaliation The Bavarian army, under the com- 
mand of the Marshal-duke of Danzig, entered Tyrol 
Chasteler fearlessly encountered it, but his army was 
routed on the 13th of May' After the close of the 
w'ar he received several appointments, and in Decern 
ber, 1814, was made governor of Venice, where he 
died, Mav 7, 1825 

CHASTELET Gabriellb Emilie Bbbteuil, 
Marquise df, of an ancient family in Picardy, bom 
m 1706. She was taught Latin by her father, Baron 
Breteuil, and was as well acquainted with that lan- 
guage as Madame Daoier, but her favourite study 
was mathematics. She had a sound judgment and 
much taste, loved society and the amusements of her 
age and sex, but after the publication of the Philo- 
sophical Letters by Voltaire had roused the Jesuits 
ire against him, she abandoned all these pleasures, 
and in 1733 retired with him to the dilapidated castle 
of Cirey, situated in a dreary region on the borders 
of Champagne and Lorraine. She embellished this 
residence, formed a library, collected instruments, 
&c. Cirey was often visited by the learned, — for 
instance, by Maupertuis, John BemouiUi, &o. _ Here 
the marchioness learned English of Voltaire in 
space of three months, and read with him Newton, 
Locke, and Pope. She also wrote an analysis of ^ 
system of Leibnitz, and translated Newton’s 
cipia, with an algebraic commentary. Voltaire livw 
six years with her at Cirey, where they employed 
their time in the study of science, and in getting up 
lovers’ quarrels for the pleasure of patohing them op 
again. At the end of ^is time she went to Brumels 
to proseonte a lawsuit, which was terminated *^7 ^ 
advantageous compromise, brought about ^ vm- 
taire. She also called on a oorreapondenoe with^® 
German philosopher Wolf until her de^h- 
Tndt^ de La Nature du Feu obtained the prias of the 
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PariBiwi Academy of Scienoes, and is published in 
their collections. Her husband, the Marquis du 
Chastelet Lomont, was high-steward of King Stanis- 
laus Lesczinsky at Lun^viUe The marchioness died 
at Lnn^ville in 1749. 

CHASUBLE, the uppermost robe worn by a priest 
in celebrating mass. It originally covered the whole 
person from head to foot, with no holes for the arms, 
(^(J was called, it is said, for this reason, casnla 
(Italian, little house) Its shape has been giaduulls 
iTKMliheii till it has now assumed the form of a vest 
merit passed over the head, hanging down m an 
obloDf' form before and behind, and leaving tin 
arms fiee It is usually of ver\ rich materials 

CHATEAUBRI AND, Fran(;’oih Auguste, Vi 
COMTE HE, a celebrated French author and politician 
was bom at St Malo in Brittanv, September 4, 
ITtJS His father was Auguste de Chateaubriand, 
lord of the manor of Combourg, and be was tin 
vouiigest of a family of ten, of whom only foin 
M■^tels and an elder brother reached maturity His 
original destination was the French navy and he 
■studied first at the College of Dol, and afterwards 
it that of Rennes , but he appeared to have no 
-pecul vocation for the sea, nor indeed for any of 
the profession^ Latterly he made up his mind in 
u\oiir of tlu‘ church, whereupon he was sent to studv 
at J hnan His life here was lather an indolent one, 
luadL up chiehv of day-dreams and desultory studies 
He was soon, however, summoned from this to a 
more active sphere, by receivung the appomtmeiit of 
Bub-lieuteuaiit m the regiment of Navarre At the 
commeuceinent of the revolution he was in Brittany, 
and burned into Pans to witness the great commotions 
then taking place there In the sjinng of 1791 his 
ardent and enthusiastic spint leil hmi to join au 
expedition to Ainenca for the purpose of exploring 
Its arctic regions, and discovenng the north-west 
p.iS8age He crossed the Atlantic, landed at Balti- 
more, and proceeded to Philadelphia, where he had 
au interview with Washington In the course of Ins 
wandermgs m Amenca he one day fell in with an 
buglish newspaper, which recounted the Hight of 
I-Kiuia XVI and his arrest at Varemies The chi- 
valrous spirit of Ch&teaubnand was stirred, and he 
I onceived himself l>ound m honour to return to 
France to assist in auccourmg the fallen dynasty 
Almost immediately on his return he married 
MdUe de Lavigne, but m contracting this union he 
does not appiear to have been animated by any s ong 
filing of affection Very shortly after its cel bra- 
tion he quitted France and jomed wuth other eiiii- 
K™iitB the Prussian army on the Rhine At the 
Biege of Thionville he was wounded in the thigh and 
^ft for (lead m a ditch He wm picked up by some 
attendants of the Prmce de Ligne, and conveyed in 
a waggon to Brussels, and for a time he wandered 
af>out from door to door, vamly seeking adirii'^uon 
At last he found lodgmgs m the house of a barber, 
where he remained for a while, and then passe over 
to Jersey to join some Breton royalists On arriving 
there he was in a delmnus state, and contmu d for 
■ome months between life and death In 1793, be- 
lieving himself sufficiently convalescent to res me a 
I^Jbtary Ufe, he crossed over to England, bi t his 
health again gave way, and friendless and pemiiless 
be oontmued for a time to wear out a miserable ex- 
l^itenoe in London. He at last found means of eam- 
^ a subautenoe by giving lessons in Frencu and 
«ecuting tranalations for ^e bookseUen. L 1797 
he publi^ed here his Esaai historique, politic ne et 
Qior^ sur lea Revolutions andennes et modemea, 
?®aider6ea dana leora Rapports avec la Revolution 
It was not attended with mndi aucceea 
m En g ia ad^ and attracted no nctioa whatever In 


France. The essay is pervaded by a strong sceptical 
spirit in religious matters, but its author’s views on 
this subject were soon to experience a sndden and 
important change The death of hia mother in pii* 
son, and the accounts of her last moments transmitted 
to him by his sister, who herself was no more by the 
time her letter reached her brother, made a deep and 
lasting impression on the mind ai ChAteaubrian^ and 
he became a hnn believer in Christianity In the 
ardour of his conversion he oouceived and traced out 
a rough sketch of his G^nie du Chnstianisme. 'In 
1800 he ventured to return to France and take up 
his aliode under an assumed name at Paris. Encour- 
aged by the success of on essay on literature, contri- 
buted to the Mercure, he published in 1801 his AtaU, 
which was afterwards intioduced as an episode into 
hiB Gi^nie du C’hriBtianisme In the following year 
appeared his celebrated work, Le G^nie du Cni^ti- 
aiiisme, which may lie said to have caused a reli- 
gious rta. tion, and inaugurated a new perioii in the 
social history of l*’raiice I'he object of ChAteaubri- 
and was to demonstrate the superiority of Chnsti- 
auity over all other religions in a poetic and artistic, 
as well .as moral and beneficial jsiint of view. Though 
a work more bi illi.mt than profound, it is unsurpasseU 
for l)eauty of language and descniition and the elo- 
(]Uence of its mipassioned appeals 'J’he main charm 
indeed of the hook may be said to he in its beautiful 
imagery, dr.twm from external nature, and more eape 
cially from nature os exemplified in the glowing 
scenery of the New World In this respect C'liAteau- 
1 briaiid may be said to have revived m French litera- 
ture the de8rnj>tion oi natural scenery and objects 
which had long been almost unknown His work 
attracted the attention and admiiatum of Bonaparte, 
and in Nov 1803 he was appointed French minister 
for the Republic of the \’'alais Tins office he resigneti 
in 1804, on receiving intelligence of the execution of 
the Duke of Enghien, an act w-h’cli not only cost him 
the favour of Napoleon, but required the gtHsl offices 
of [lowerful fnonds, including the Ihji press Josephine, 
to screen him from serious eonMe«jueuce8 
In order to give life and tangible form to the theories 
propounded in the G^nio du Ghnstianisme, he com- 
menced Les Martyrs, and to qualify himself for de- 
scribing accurately the scenes amid which the poem 
is laid, he resolved to make a pilgrimage to the East. 
In July, 180r>, he embarked at Trieste, traversed 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the Holy Laud, then visited 
the north coast of Afnca, and lastly embarked for 
Spam, through which he returned to France after a 
year’s alwence In 1809 Les Martyrs was published, 
and IS considered by many the lieat of his works. 
Some of the de8cn[)tiouH, such as the ancient forests 
of Gaul, the assemblies of the Christians in the cata- 
combs, and the picture of Romo under the emperors, 
are given with marvellous beauty and effect. lo 1811 
appeared his Itmdraire de I’ans k Jerusalem. ’The 
reshjratlou of Louis XVIII was hailed by him iritb 
enthusiasm, and a pamjihlet entitled De Bonaparte 
et dee Bourbons, published by him in 1814, was said 
by the king to have been worth to him an army of 
100,000 men On the second restoration he preeerved 
the title of minister of state, but refused to tak)S 
office along with Fouch^ On the acoession of VfUHe 
to power ChAteanbriand was appointed smbasrador 
to Berlin, thou to London, and In Sept 1822 oroesed 
the Alps to represent France at tn« Congress d 
Verona. In 1824 be was summarfly dismissed frcHD 
office at the instance of Villiile, and the indfgnstion 
which he felt at such treatment mads him fin the 
ranks of the opfKisition, where in the columns of ths 
Joarnal des D^bats be fulminated attacks agalnat 
government On the aocssskn of the Martifnee 
ministry bs again rstoraed to oflkss, sad p ro essdsd 
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«■ tmbMaador to Romo, but resigned this appoint- 
ment on Polignao becoming premier. On the revo- 
lution of 1880 he refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to Louis Philippe, and consequently forfeited 
his seat in the house of peers and a pension of 12,000 
francs. In 1831 a new work appeared from his pen, 
entitled De la Restauration, et de la Alonarchie Elec- 
tive, in which occurs the following singular avowal 
— ‘ I am a Bourbonist by honour, a royalist by rea- 
son and conviction, and a republican by inclination 
and character ’ In the same year he pubhshed his 
Etudes ou Discours histonques sur la Chute de I’Em- 
pire Romam, a work of considerable merit, but ex- 
hibiting more of the imagination of the poet than the 
critical acumen of the historian Owing to several 
pamphlets of a legitimist tendency issued by him, he 
was arrested in 1832, but defended by AI Berryer, 
and acquitted In the latter years of his hfe he pub- 
bshed an Essay on English Literature, a literal prose 
translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and other w'orks 
He lived to witness the terrible scenes in Pans in 
June, 1848, and died on the 4th of July foUowing, 
in the midst of the season of gloom and mourning 
which then enshrouded the capital His memoirs of 
himself, on which he had been occupied for man\ 
years, appeared after his death, under the title of 
M^moires d’outre Tombe They possess a great in- 
terest, and contain many charming passages, but are 
at times disfigured by the ebullitions of personal 
vanity, which formed one of the pnncipal w'eaknesses 
of Chateaubnand He was an intimate friend of the 
celebrated Madame R^camier, whose feelmg towards 
him amounted almost to w'orship, and up to his last 
days he reigned supreme in her salon of the Abbaye- 
au-Bois, where all that was illustrious then came to- 
gether. 

chAteaudun, a to>vn, France, de[)artment of | 

Eure-et- Loire, 26 miles 8 fl w of Chartres, near the 
right bank of the Loire Its streets are straight and 
terminate in a square, from which a complete view of 
the town may be obtamed The hdtel de vdle and col- 
lege buildings are deserving of notice The old castle 
of the counts of Dunois overlooks the town Chft- 
teaudun has manufactures of blankets and large tan- 
neries, and some trade in agricultural produce In 
the Franco- German war the town was captured by 
the Germans (18th Ofct 1870), who held it till 9tli 
Nov., when they were driven out by the French, it 
was however, recaptured some few days after Pop 
<1896), 7460. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER, a town, France, depart- 
ment of Mayenne, 19 miles s b E of Laval, on the 
Mayenne, here crossed by a stone bridge, connectmg 
the town with its pnncipal suburb on the opposite 
side. Its houses are well built, but the streets are 
iUlyd out It has a oourt of first resort, an agncul- 
tural' society, and communal college , and Imen and 
serge manufactones, bleaohfielda, tanneries ; ivitb 
some trade in clover seed, linen, tliread, iron, wood, 
wine, Pop. (1896), 7227. 

CHATEAUNEUF-DE-RANDON, asmaJl town, 
France, dep^ment of Lozfere, 12 miles ne Mende, 
on a hill Pop 8541. It was formerly fortified, and 
Is celebrated for the four years’ siege sustamed by 
the English garrison in 1380, against the troops of 
Charles V , c'ommanded ^ the chivalrous Dugpiesclin 
During this siege the English governor, who had 
been hard pressed, promised to surrender to Dugues- 
olin at the expiry of fifteen days, if no succour ar- 
rived. Before the expiry of the time agreed on 
Duguesclin died, when his successor summoned the 
TOvemor, who replied that he had given his word to 
Du^esclln, and would yield to no other Informed 
of toe hero’s death, ha said, * Then I will carry the 
to his tomb ' Accordingly the governor sallied 


forth with the garrison to Duguesclin's tent, and on 
his bended knees Laid his sword and the keys of the 
town on the bier. In 1820 a simple commemorative 
monument was erected at the hai^et of Bitarelle on 
the spot where this event occurred 

CHATEAUROUX, a town, France, capital of 
the department of Indre, 144 miles s.s.w. of Pans 
in an extensive plain, left bank of the Indre It hw 
straight, broad, and tolerably well-paved streets, and 
spacious squares, with a public garden, and some fine 
promenades The cloth manufactures, in which 
the wools of Berry are almost exclusively used 
are extensive, employing about 2000 workmen. Cot- 
ton hcffliery, woollen yam, tiles, paper, and parch 
ment are also made , and there are tanneries and 
dyeworks There is bkewise a considerable trade 
m gram, wine, iron, wool, poultry, and cattle The 
town ow'es its origin to a castle built in 950 by 
Raoul le Large, of Deols, still in a tolerable state 
of preservation It w^as considerably extended ui 
the reign of Louis XIII., who constituted it a 
duchy m favour of the descendants of Henry TI 
of Bourbon, pnrice of Conde Charles of Bourljon 
sold it to Louis XV , who conferred it on one of his 
mistresses, at whose death it returned to the crown 
Dunug the revolution of 1793 it was calletl Indre 
ville Pop (1896), 26,863. 

CHATEAU -THIERRY, a town, France, depart- 
ment of Atsiie, on the nght bank of the Marne, 
38 mdes s s w of Laon, with 7015 inhalntants It 
I occupies the side of a hill, whose jiptky summit u 
crow'ned by the rums of the old castle of I’lnerry, 
said to have been built by Charles Martel in 730 
It iH the birth[)lace of La Fontame (to whom a fine 
marble statue has been erected), and was the scene 
' of several conflicts during the campaign of 1814 
On the 9th Sopteml)er, 1870, it w'as occupied by the 
Germans, and became a few days later the temporary 
head-quarters of the Emjteror It possesses a court 
of primary resort and a communal college, and has 
manufactures of linen and cotton twust, and a trade 
m gram, wmol. and cattle 

CHATELET was anciently a small chateau or 
fortress, and theotiioei who commanded it was called 
chdtilain The word is a dmimutive of chdXtau, 
formed from castellum, a diminutive of casti'um , or 
from < antellrUum, a diminutive of ccutellum, castle 
The terra, m later times, has been applied to certain 
courts of justice, estabhshed m several cities in 
Franco The Grand Chfttelet, m Paris, was the 
place where the presidial or ordinary court of justice 
of the prdvAt of Pans was kept, consisting of a pre- 
sidial, a civil chamber, a criminal chamber, and a 
chamber of police The term signified the same at 
Montpellier, Orleans, &c AVhen Pans was confined 
to the limits of the old city it <x)uld be entered 

only by two bridges (Le Petit Pont and Le Pont an 
Change), each of which was fortified with two towers 
— a smaller one in the wall, facing the city, and a 
larger one before the bridge, towards the country. 
These two extenor turrets were the Grand and Petit 
ChAtelet The tradition that the Grand ChAtelet 
was built by Julius Caesar, though adopted by 8(ane, 
is not well supported , but it is certain that the gr^ 
tower was standmg aa early as the siege of the city 
by the Normans (885) TTie Grand ChAtelet was 
the castle of the counts of Paris, and therefore ^ 
seat of all the royal courts of justice within the city 
and county, and also of the feudal oourt oty 

had no proper junsdiction whatever; its hallifl 
provost (pr^dt) was appointed by the kin^, and was 
president of the court (though only nommallyf be- 
cause be had no voice in the judgments), and, ^ 
tne of his office, leader ol tile nooUlty. The offioa « 
provosit of the merchants (prMk dei mmxKamdt: » 
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other cities, wiaire), established before the former, 
and afterwards united with it for a time, was finally 
separated from it in 1388. The business of the 
Chfttelet was transacted by the deputies of the bailiff 
(iicutenarU8)t of whom there were five, three for civil 
causes, one chief judge of criminal cases, and a lieu- 
tenant-general of police {lieutenant- (jindraZ de la 
police). The latter, indeed, was minister of police 
for the whole kingdom, and the extent of his func- 
tions and power, particularly after the now arrange- 
(nent irfade by the celebrated d’Argenson under 
Louis XIV., rendered him one of the most important 
officers of the state In the Ch3,telet, however, he 
lield only the fourth place The whole court of 
justice was composed of fifty-seven counsellors, with 
thirteen state attuineys, and a multitude of sub- 
.dterns, as sixty-three secretaries or yreffiera, 113 
notaries, 235 attorneys, &c. All these offices were 
flold The place of the first officer of the civil cham- 
ber was rated at 600,000 livres; that of a notary at 
40,000 livres The Chatelet was first in rank after 
the supreme courts {cours souveraincs) 

CnATL]..ET, Marquise du See Chastelkt 
CHATELLERAULT, a town of France, depart- 
ment Vienne, 20 miles N N E of Poitiers, pop 
20,014 in 18t»6 It stands on the right bank of the 
Vienne, which here becomes navigable, and is a place 
()1 -ome antiquity, having once been the capital of a 
duchy uhich, in 1548, was bestowed by Henry II on 
the Earl of Arran, regent of Scotland, and still gives 
a title to his descendant, the Duke of Hamilton 
The old walls and fortifications of the town have been 
removed and the site converted into promenades 
There are here manufactures of cutlery, hardware, 
jewelry, lace, &c , and a good trade 

CH \THAM, a pari and mun. borough, naval 
arsenal, and seaport of England, county Kent, on 
the Medway, about 33 miles by rail from London, 
pra( tically forming one town with Rochester As 
a pari borough it includes Gillingham and New 
Bronijjton, and returns one member Until a recent 
period a great portion of the town was irregular and 
ill built, but considerable improvements have now 
been earned out, and are still in course of progress 
The great features of Chatham are the naval and 
military establishments here or in the immediate 
vicinity The dc»ckyard was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth previous to the penod of the Armada, and 
danng this reign Upnor Castle, on the left bank of 
the Medway, was erected to protect the dock and 
shipping Despite the fire from the castle, however, 
in 1667, Van Ghent, a vice-admiral of De Ruyter’s, 
succeeded in breaking the chain stretched across the 
over, burned and sunk several ships, and retired 
faring off the war-ship, the Royal CharUi as a prize. 
Subsequently the fortifications were greatly strength- 
ened and enlarged, buc the great increase in the 
power of modem ordnance having rendered parts 
of the works of little value, a number of out-lying 
forts have had to be built With its modem exten- 
sions the royal dockyard now extends for about 
two miles along the river, and is most thoroughly 
equipped for the buildmg, fitting out, and repair of 
war- vessels. Among reoent additions are three 
for iron-clad war-ships, with a total area of 
About 76 acres. One of these, the repairing basin, 
has M of 22 acres, and is connected with four 
^hy-dooks. It has 8600 feet of wharfage, u 80 feet 
the entrance and about 80-82 feet deep at 
"*gh w^er. The largest or fitting-out basin baa a 
of 88 acres, with 6800 feet of wharfage, 
*oo a dei^ of SO feet. From it the heaviest war 
fjBj equipped are able to proceed direct to 
Tile factory basin (20 acres area) is intended 
or fittfaig vesse l s with their engines, Ac. The en- 


gine factories and maohine works on the B. side of 
this basin are about ^600 feet long, and oooqpy 
about 14 acrea The cost of these works was nearly 
£3,000,000. The largest class of iron-olads are built 
here. There are several covered slips for building 
ships upon, the iron roofs of some costing £10,000. 
The rope-house has a length of 1200 feet; there are 
great saw -mills, and the forges turn out armour 
plates, anchors, and other articles required for the 
battle-ships of the present day. In short, all the 
requisites of a great naval station are here on the 
most complete scale. The military establishmentw 
include extensive infantry barracl^ and barracks 
for the royal marines, the head-quarters of the 
ro^al engineers, arsenal and park of artillery, hospi- 
tals, &c The whole is surrounded by a very ex- 
tensive system of fortified works, rendering Chatham 
a place of great strength. The old convict prison 
has been partly pulled down and replaced by naval 
barracks Pop (1891), mun bor , 31,667, pari, bor, 
59,210, (1901), 40,753 and 78,746 

CHA'l'llAM, a town of Canada, prov. OntAiio, 
on the Thames, 11 miles N of Lake Erie, with 
manufactures of macliinery, woollens, &c., and a 
trade in lumber Pop (1891), 9052 

CHATHAM, William Pitt, Earl of, one gl 
the most illustrious statesmen of Britain. Integrit-vl 
disinterestedness, and jiatnotism were united in him 
with indefatigable industry, promptitude, and saga- 
city His sjiecches were bold and sublime, and Tiis 
influence over the minds of his audience was irresist- 
ible His ease and dignity, fine voice and masterly 
gesticulation (in which even Garrick allowed him to 
be his superior), prepossessed his hearers in bis favour, 
wliile the perspicuity and power of his arguments 
earned conviction He was the son of Rol^rt Pitt 
of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, bom in 1708, and educated 
at Eton and Oxford. On quitting the university ho 
became a cornet in the blues, and in 1736 represented 
the borough of Old Saruin (v hich was the propierty 
of his family) in the House of CJommona, whore he 
attracted universal notice He was a powerful 
opponent of Sir Robert Walpole, who revenged him- 
self by taking away his commission. In January, 
1741, he delivered the speech reported by Johnson 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine, beginning, ‘ The atro- 
cious crime of being a young Tii>.n, which the honour- 
able gentleman lias wnth such spirit and decency 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate 
nor deny ’ But it is probable that there is more of 
Johnson than of Pitt in it. In 1744 he received, on 
account of his patriotism, a legacy of £10,000 from 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and at a later period a 
considerable estate was bequeathed him by Sir W. 
Pynsent He bad been appointed ^ntlenjaq of the 
bedchamber to the Prince of Wal^ but rM^kod 
this place in 1746, became in 1746 vioe-treasttfer of 
Ireland, paymaster-general of the army, and member 
of the pnvy-council In 1765 be resided the pay- 
masters office. In 1 760 be was appoint^ aedetpry of 
state, but was dismissed in the same year on aocoont 
of his opposition to the Hanoverian policy of Georn 
II. The nation, however, was enthnsiastleairy 
attached to him, and the public disoontant was so 
loudly manifested, that be was appointed secret^ 
of state again in 1 767. His great mind now revai^ 
its full force. His asoendoioy was complete over 
the Parliament no leas than In the ministry; he 
aroused the English nation to new aetlyity, and in 
the sp^ of a few yeers recovered the snperixnlty 
over France, annihUating her navy^ and stripcdiif 
her of her colonies. In 1700 be edvised the deoutfa- 
tion of war against Spain while she was onprepersd 
for raeistanoei, as be foresaw that she woi^ assist 
France. ITie elevation of Englaod on the ndns of 
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tbe homo of Bourbon wajs the great objeot of his 
poUoj. But his plans were suddenly interrupted by 
the death of George II. George III ^as prejudiced 
against Pitt by his adversary, the Earl of Bute, a 
statesman of limited views Pitt therefore resigned 
his post in 1761, only retaining his seat in the House 
of Commons. On his retirement his wife was created 
Baroness Chatham The thanks of the city of Lon- 
don were presented to him in a public addiess, and an 
inscription m his honour was ordered to be placed on 
Bladririans’ Bridge In 1762, when Spam formally 
allied herself with France, Pitt urged the continuance 
of the war, by which both states would perhaps have 
been totally exhausted, but peace was concluded by 
the opposite party in 1763. Pitt uniformly supported 
the cause of the people Foreseeing the separation 
of the American colonies from the mother country, 
if the arbitrary measures then adopted should be con- 
tinued, he advocated, especially in 1766, a concilia- 
tory policy, and the repeal of the stamp act In the 
same year he was invited to assist in forming a new 
ministry, In which he took the office of privy-seal, 
and was created Viscount Burton, Baron Pcnsent, 
and Earl of C'batham In 1768 he resigned, as he 
found himself inadequately seconded by his colleagues 
In the House of Lords he continued to recommend 
the abandonment of the coercive measures employed 
against America, particularly in 1774, but his warn- 
ing was rejected, and in 1776 the colonies declared 
themselves independent. In vain did he renew his 
motion for reconciliation in 1777; in vam did he de- 
clare the conquest of America impossible April 7, 
1778, though labouring under a seveie illness, be re- 
paired to the house, to attack the unjust and impoli- 
tic proceedings of the ministers towards the colonies 
At the close of his speech he fainted and fell back- 
wards, he was conveyed out of the house, and after- ] 
wards removed to his country-seat at Hayes, in Kent, 
where he died, May 11 The Parliament annexed 
an annuity of £4000 to the earldom of (batbam, his 
debts were paid, and he w^as honoured with a public 
funeral, and a magnificent monument in Westminster 
Abbey. Another was erected in 1782 in Guildhall 
The sentiments of Lord Ghatham were liberal and 
elevated, but he was haughty, and impatient of con- 
tradiction, and perha^ exhibited too marked a con- 
sciousness of bis owAuperiority His private was 
as estimable as his public character. No literary 
production of Lord Chatham, except one or two short 
poems, had appeared, until the publication by Lord 
Grenville, in 1804, of his ‘Letters’ to bis nephew, 
afterwards the first Lord Camelford, which contain 
much excellent advice to a young man, clothed in easy 
and familiar language, and reflect equal honour on 
the auithor’s head and heart. 

CHATHAM ISLANDS, a group of three islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, belonging to New Zealand 
The largest, or Chatham Island, lat (s point) 44“ 7' 
a.; Ion 176° 49' e, is between 300 and 350 miles s. 
from the n e. coast of the Middle Island of the New 
Zealand Islands, and is about 38 miles long and 25 
broad The other islands are Pitt Island, 12 miles 
long by 8 broad , and Ranga Tira, a mere rock. 'The 
harbour of Waitangi, on the w side of Chatham 
Island, is much frequented by whaling vessels, which 
there supply themselves with fuel, provisions, and 
water. ITiere are few hills in the island, and the 
highest does not exceed 800 feet The soil is m 
many places fertile, and crops of potatoes and wheat 
have been snocesHfully and extensively cultivated and 
exported. Ibrnips, cabbages, pumpkins, and tobacco 
are also successfully cultivated The creeks and shores 
abound in fish, many of them excellent; sharks of 
formidable size are numerous. The original Inhabi- 
tants. now nearly extinct, are a obeeiful and good- 


natured race. About the year 1830 they amounted 
to about 1200, but they now number little more than 
30. The destruction of this unfortunate people is 
attributed to the cruelty and tyranny of the New 
Zealanders, a number of whom migrated to the 
island in 1836, and by the superior energy and fero- 
city of their character soon became masters of the in- 
otfensive aboriginea 'I'he present population amounts 
to about 400, more than half of whom are Maoris 
The Chatham Islands were discovered by Lieut 
William Roliert Broughton, of H M bng ClLatham 
and taken possession of by that officer in name of his 
Britannic majesty, Nov. 29, 1791. 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE, a town, France, de- 
partment of CAte d’Or, 45 miles n.w. of Dijon, on 
the Seine It has a h6tel de ville, palace of justice, 
several old churches, a public library, hospital, col 
lege, and an old castle surrounded by a beautiful 
park, through which flows the Seine It has also a 
court of first resort and of commerce; manufactures 
of cloth, serges, and linen, iron furnaces, forges, papei 
works, tanneries, breweries, distilleries, &c In 1814 
a congress of the allied powers and France was held 
here On the l^th Nf)i 1870, Kicciotti Ganbaldi 
made a dash at the town, and dro\e out the German 
troops who had ocou[)ied it Pop (1896), 47P4 

CHATMOSS, an extensive morass, area about 
6000 to 7000 acies, situated chiefl\ in the parish of 
Eccles, Lancashire It is remarkable as being the 
scene of operations for reclaiming bog land, first 
Hucccssfullv earned out on a large scale in the end of 
18th and beginning of the l^th centui^ , als^for ('tier 
ing one moie held of triumph to George Stephenson, 
wlio caTied the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
over it after all other engineers had declared the feat 
impossible lu reclaiming the bog it was divided 
into stiipb of about 70 yards broad, but -varying in 
length, In open parallel drains 4 feet wide at top, 4 
feet deep, and 14 inches wide at bottom Covered 
sod drams were then made at a distance of 16 feet, 
and at right angles to the open drams, into which 
they discharge themsohes Those drams were 18 
inches wide at top and G inches at bottom, having 
a depth of 8 feet For the purpose of claying the 
bog, railways were laid in sections of convenient 
length along the strips, and wagons discharged their 
loads to the right and left of the rails, which w'eiv 
immediately afterwards transferred to a parallel line 
a few feet from the preceding one Stephenson, think 
ing of the plan adopted by the labourers of w’earing 
wide jiattens, calculated that the principle might 
be applied to the railway He spread branches of 
trees and hurdles interwoven with heather on the 
surface of the bog, and spread a thin layer of gravel 
over all, upon this sleepers and rails were laid in 
the ordinary way. Drains were cut at both sides of 
the hne, and a conduit of old tar barrels placed end 
to end was formed under tlie line of rails 

CHAT HE, La, a town, France, department of 
Indre, 21 miles H E. of Chateauroux, right bsmk of 
Indre. Its streets are irregular, but the general 
aspect of the town is agreeable. It has a pretty 
parish church with modem stained glass, a fine marble 
statue of George Sand , a square tower, part of the 
old chateau , and a public fountain , a court of first 
resort, and oommiinal college, manufactures of clotb> 
leather, and a considerable trade Pop, (1896), 4860 
CHATSWORI'H, the celebrated estate of the 
dukes of Devonshire, situated in the parish of Edensoft 
in Derbyshire. It was among the domains given by 
the Conqueror to his natursJ son William Pevei^ 
It was purchased in the reign of Elizabeth by Wil- 
liam Cavendish, who commenced to build a m a n si o o 
on it. which wss oompleted by his widow, the Coon- 
I tess ^ Shrewsbury. The present building wee nearly 
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oompleted by the first Duke of Devonshire, and a 
new wing was added by the sixth duke. The facade 
u 720 feet long, or with the terraces, 1‘200 feet The 
mansion forms a square, with an inner court, and is 
remarkable for the collections of pictures and statnes 
it contains The park is about 11 miles in oircumfer- 
oiice, diversified by hill and dale The grounds have 
Jlxren' laid out by Loudon and Sir J. Paxton The 
conservatory covers nearly an acre, measures 300 by 
145 feet, ahd is 65 feet high In the old building 
\iarv Stuart was imprisoned for thirteen years 
Hobbes the philosopher lived for some time here 
CHATTAHOOCHEE, a nver, United States, 
Georgia and Alabama, rismg m the Appalachian 
Mountains, about lat 34“ 40' N , Ion 83" SO' w, 
and dowmg first w and then s , and formmg, for 
A considerable distance, the boundary between the 
above states In its lower course, after the junction 
of the Fhnt Hiver from the B , it is named the Ap- 
palachiola, and is navigable to Columbus in Georgia 
for steam -boats Total course, aliout 550 miles 
CHAT'J’ELS, property mo\al)le and immovable, 
not being freehold The word chattels is originally the 
naine word with cattle, all property being reckoned 
[u early periods by the number of heads of cattle 
possessed, or their equivalent From the fact that 
cattle were reckoned by the head, it appears pro- 
bable that they were called capitaha (fiom the Latm 
the head), w'hich became contracted by syncope 
into taptalia, and then catalia, wdience the legal term 
LOtalla, and our chattels and cattle Hence the word 
chattels signified originally only movable property, 
but m course of time came to be applied to all pro- 
perty not held in feudal tenuie Chattels are divided 
into real and personal ('battels real are such as 
belong not to the person immediately, but dejieridently 
upon something Any interest m land or tenements, 
for example, is a real chattel, so also is a lease, a 
rent for a term of years, an interest in odvowsons, 
and so forth Chattels personal are goods which 
belong immediately to the person of the owner, and 
include all movable property Chattels usually pass 
to the executor, except such, for instance, as trees, 
which may not be severed from the freehold, and 
therefore pass to the heir 

CHA'TI^EIITON, ' rnoMAs, a youth whose genius, 
ocoentncity, and melancholy fate have gamed him 
innch celebrity, was bom at Bristol, in 1752, of poor 
parents He had not yet learned to read when an 
old French musical work hajipened to fall into his 
^ds, the characters of which excited his curiosity 
Hia mother now taught him to read from an old 
black-letter Bible When eight years old he entered 
* charity school — Colston’s, where the workings of 
his genius lay concealed under the appearance of 
melancholy and incajiacity At about ten years of 
^ he acquired a taste for reading, which became, 
fmm that period, a land of ruling passion His first 
work, a satire on a Methodist who had abandoned 
his sect from interested motives, was written at the 
H 4 years From this time his taste was de- 
cided. His melancholy gave way to vivacity and 
dreams of glory, fortune, and immortahty 
He beoame partionlarly fond of antiquities and an- 
exprearions. At the age of fourteen he left 
and was articled as apprentice to a scrivener 
at Brutal His father, who died before his birth, had 
aocidentaUy obtained poseesaion of a number of old 
P^'^hments ol the fifteenth century. Many of these 
oo n sumed in the family, but several fell into 
, h^ds of Chatterton, who after a few days de- 
cmred that he had discovered a treasure. He then 
glossarieB of the old dialects of the country, 
when the new bridge at Bristol was com- 
»****a^e inserted a pnpw In the Bristol Journal, en- 


titled A Description of the Friars hrst Passing o?nr 
the Old Bridge, taken from atn Andent Manuacript 
He was then but sixteen years old. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to the maunef in which he had obtained it, 
he finally asserted that he was in the possession of 
several valuable old manuscnpta, taken from an old 
chest (Canynge’s Cofre) in Redcliffe Church. He had 
been engaged for a year in the composition of sev- 
eral poems, which he attributed to different ancient 
writers, particularly to one Rowley. In 1769 he 
ventured to write to Horace Walpole, who was then 
engaged upon his Anecdotes of Painters, giving .him 
an account of a number of painters who had flour- 
ished in Bristol, which Chatterton pretended to have 
discovered along with several ancient poems in that 
city Having received a polite answer he wrote a 
second letter, informing W^jiole of his situation, and 
requesting assistEmoe to enable him to follow his in- 
clmation for poetry Wal]»ole submitted some of the 
poems sent in a second letter to Gray & Mason, who 
declared them to be spurious, and he returned them 
to Chatterton without taking any further notice of 
him Discontented with his situation, he obtained a 
release from his j,{)j)rcnticeHbip by threatening to put 
an end to his life, and went to London The favour- 
able reception which he there met with from the 
booksellei-s inspired him with new hopes He wrote 
for several journals on the side of the opposition. 
He indulged the hope of effecting a revolution, and 
used to boast that he w'as destined to restore the 
rights of the nation Failing to jmicure the rewards 
which he had expected for his exertions in favour of 
one party, he observed t^iat ‘he must be a poor 
author who could not write on both sides ’ On this 
)>rinciple he acted , but prosperity did not attend his 
derebction from principle His situation daily be- 
came worse Althovigh extremely temperate, and 
often voluntarily conhning hiinself to bread and 
water, be was freipiently destitute even of these ne 
cessanes What he gained by his labours be spent 
partly in presents for his mother and sisters, to whom 
he always held out the most splendid ex[>ectations, 
partly m public jilaces of amusement, which he oon- 
tmued to visit under the ap|>earance of easy ciroum 
stances At last, after havmi^ been several days 
without food, he poisoned hims^ in 1770, when not 
yet eighteen years old Hu works were more exten- 
sively read as the pubhc became acquainted with the 
history of hu misfortunes I'he mc^t remarkable 
are the poems published under the name of Rowley, 
which be composed at the age of hfteen years They 
display a vigorous and brilliant imagination, fertility 
of mveution, and often a deep sensibility Among 
the poems which he published under bu own KUBne 
his satires deserve the preference His prose writ 
mgs are spirited Prof Skeat’s edition of his poema 
18 one of the best See biograpliies by Dix (1837), 
Prof DanH Wilson (1869), and Prof Mbssoil 

CHAITERTON’S COMPOUND, a mixture of 
Stockholm tar, resin, and gutta-percha, one part of 
each of the former, and three pai^ of the latter. It 
is used in the construction of submarine telsgrtfil) 
cables, being laid on over the conducting wire in 
alternate layers with gutta-percha to form the insu- 
lator. 

CHAUCER, Gboffbct, ‘the fatb« of 
poetry,’ born in London, probably about 1840; dBed 
there on the 25ih of October, 1400. * The data oosn- 
monly aesigned till lately for his birth was 1828, but all 
the evidence that there h to show on this matter po^te 
to a date considerably later. Ha was the aoB of a 
vintner named J ohn Chancer, a fact leoentljr broa|^t 
to light by the laboon of FnmivaU. Nothing la known 
of ^ ednoation, and the eaiiieet fact of his easeer 
that baa been aeoerUinad is that ha ia monthmod h 
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thft houMbold book of the wife of Prinoe Lionel, 
Beoond son of Edward III , in 1357 In 1859 he 
bore arms in France, and was taken priHoner at 
Retiera in Brittany, but he was ransomed the fol- 
lowing year The next mention of him occurs in 
1367, when he is described as a valettus of the king, 
and from 1372 he is styled esquire. It is supposed 
tliat the marriage of Chaucer belongs to this period, 
but the whole circumstances are obscure What 
alone is certain is tliat he received m 1374 a grant 
of £10 a year for life from the Duke of Lancaster 
in consideration of the good service which he and 
his wife Philippa had rendered the said duke It is 
thought that this Philippa was one of the ladies-in- 
waiting to Queen Philippa She may have been, as 
some think, a cousin of the poet, but there is good 
reason to believe that she was the daughter of Sir 
Payne Roet These connections increased his favour 
at court, and in 1307 he received from the king a 
pension of twenty marks In 1372 he w'aa sent to 
Genoa as a commissioner to negotiate a commercial 
treaty On returning after a year he was app«'inted 
in 1374 comptroller of the customs on wool, .skins, 
and tanned hides in the port of London, an office 
which was sufficiently lucrative He was now in 
tolerably affluent circumstances, was employed by 
the court in various services, and in 13H2 w'as ap- 
pointed comptroller of the petty customs in the port 
of London In 1386 he was returned to Parliament 
as knight of the shire of Kent, but in the same year 
hiB fortunes fell with those of his patron, John of 
Gaunt. He was deprived of both his comptroller- 
ships, and thus reduced to a condition of compara- 
tive want Three years later he w’as again in favour 
Though not restored to the offices he had formerly 
held, he became clerk of the king’s works at West- 
minster Palace and elsewhere, with jierinission to 
appoint a deputy. In 1391 he lost this place, but 
about the same time he became a forester of North 
Petherton Park, Somersetshire In 1394 he w'as 
granted an annuity of £20 for life by the king, 
and five years later Henry IV. added 40 marks to 
tins, BO that at his death his circumstances should 
have been quite comfortable Chaucer’s most cele- 
brated work, which, altliough possibly begun in Ins 
earlier years, was certainly not all written till near 
the end of his life, is the Canterbury Tales Tlieso 
are all in verse, except the Tale of Meliboeus and 
the Parson's Tale The work remains unfortunately 
incomplete. The Tales are distinguished for variety 
of character-painting and liveliness of description, 
and are marked alike by humour and pathos In 
them, as in others of his works, Italian influence is 
clearly seen , and that Chaucer borrowed from 
Boccaccio is well known , yet, as Professor Hales 
remarks, ‘ For what is best in his best works he is 
debtor to no man ’. Chaucer's principal works be- 
sides the Canterbury Tales (first printed by Caxton 
in 1475) are. The Boke of the Duohesse (1369), The 
Assembly of Foules (1374), Troylus and Ciyseyde 
Q 380-82), The Legende of Good Women (1385), 
The House of Fame (1386). He also translated 
Boethius, and wrote a treatise on the Astrolabe 
(1391) Several poems were formerly ascribed to 
him erroneously. The best editions of his works are 
that of Prof. Skeat (6 vols ) and the ‘ Globe ’ edition. 

CHAUCI, an ancient Teutonic tribe, dwelling 
between the Ems and Elbe on the shore of the 
German Ocean. 

CHAUDES-AIGUES (that is, ‘warm waters’), 
a watering-place of France, in the department of 
Cantol, 28 miles E.B.B. of Aunllaa The warm 
springs rise in a voloanio mountain, and are so 
Qopious that the water is used from November to 
April in heating the town. Pop. (1896), 1650. 


CHATJDET, Antoine Denib, French sculptor 
was bom at Pans, March 31, 1763. In his twenty-fint 
year he obtained the first prize of the Academy, and 
wont to Rome, where he studied the mosterpieoeB 
of the ancients. On his return he became a member 
of the Academy. His first work was a bas-relief 
under the peristyle of the Pantheon. Among his 
other works are La Sensibility, a young girl as 
tonished at the motion of the sensitive plant, which 
shrinks from her touch , the statue of Cypanssa, &c 
Chaudet also excelled as a painter, and in addition 
contributed to the Dictionary of the Academy He 
died at Pans, April 19, 1810. 

CHAUDlilRE, a nver of Canada, rising m 
Maine, near the sources of the Kennebec, and flow- 
ing north for 120 miles to join the St Lawrence 
about 6 miles above Quebec. Between 2 and 3 
miles above its mouth it forms the Clmudihre Falla 
Chaudiere Lake is an exp.iiihion of the Ottawa 
river just above the citv of Ottawa 

CHALTLMUGllA {Gi/nocardia odorata), a tree 
of the order Bixaceae, w^bich grows in eastern conn 
tries, and from the seeds of which an oil is obtained 
that has been long Icnown and highly valued in India 
and China as a remedy in skin diseases The oil haa 
been introduced into Great Britain, and is said to be 
useful in rheumatism, sprains, (fee 

CHAUMONT, a town of F'rance, capital of the 
department of Haute Marne, on a height betw'ecn 
the Marne and the Sui/.e, 145 miles s K of Pans by 
rail It 18 well built, has a town-hall, court- 
house, communal college, public library, church dat 
ingfrom the thirteenth century, the rums of a castle 
belonging to the counts of Champagne, and an iron 
bridge of 50 aiches on which the railway crosseH the 
Suue There are manufactures of gloves, cutlery, 
leather, woollens, sugar, &c , and a trade in the iron 
and iron goods of the department Here was signed, 
in March, 1814, a treaty between Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, m which these powers 
pledged themselves to accomplish the overthrow of 
Napoleon and restore peace to Europe Pop in 1896, 
13,428. 

CHAUN Y, a town, France, department of Aisne, 
on the right bank of the Oise, 19 miles w by N of 
Laon It has manufactures of glass, sugar, chemicals, 
&o Pop (1896), 9927 

CHAUX-DE-FONDS, La, a town of Switzer- 
land, in the canton, and 9 miles n w of the town of 
Neufch&tel, in a deep valley of the Jura. Chaux-de- 
Fonds and the neighbouring village of Locle are the 
chief centres of watoh-makmg in Switzerland. P^P 
(1896), 31,173 

CHAY-ROOT, or Choy-boot, the roots of a small 
cinchonaceouB plant of Hindustan, the Oldenlandta 
umbellata, extensively cultivated on the Coromandel 
coast. The roots yield a dye which is used as madder 

CHECK. See Cheque. 

CHEDDAR, a village of England, in Somerset, 
18 miles B.w. Bristol, m a picturesque situation, at the 
entrance of a deep gorge in the Mendip Hills. The 
church 18 a h.andsome structure, and there is aleo s 
Wesleyan chapel. The ancient market-cross is beau- 
tifully cut, of a hexagonal form, and weis restored in 
1878 The cheese of the neighbourhood has loi^ 
been famous. (See Cheese.) Pop. of parish, 1941- 

CHEDUBA, or Man-adno, an island in the Bay 
of Bengal, about 26 miles off the coast of Arracan, 
forming a township of Eyauk-pyn district, 
Burma; area, 240 sq miles; pop. 24,000. It is 
wooded and fertile, but unhealthy. On the north* 
west coast inflammable gases are diacharged in soino 

quantity. The principal product is an excellent tobacco. 

Rice, indigo, pepper, are also produced ; and petroleo® 
IB foimd. On it is a town of the same name. 
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CHEESE. Cheeee is a product of the dairy 
reaalting from the treatment of milk with an acid, 
which causes the coagulation of the albuminous 
matters, especially casein On the European con- 
tinent a considerable portion of the cheese is made 
from the milk of goats, or in some cases from ewes’ 
milk, and in the United Kingdom ewe-milk cheese 
vaa not an uncommon article of diet at one time, 
but it 19 from cow’s-milk that cheese is chiefly manu- 
factured Cheese is composed of water, casein, fat, 
HiK'ar, and a variable quantity of common salt, and 
alkaline and earthy phosphates An average sample 
of Cheddar cheese contains the follow'ing ingredients 
in the proportions coven per cent — Water, 34 38, 
cMsein, ‘26 38, fat, 32 71, sugar, 2 05, ash, 3 58 

The varieties of cheese depend upon the pasture 
of the cows, the mode of miinufacture, and the aftei- 
treatment yome districts, such as Cheshire and 
(iloucester, on account of the peculiar suitabdit} of 
thur pastures, have become associated with the 
clieose produced frfun them The Ayrshire cow is 
L,nierally admitted to be pre-eminently suited for 
the cheese dairyman, not only on account of the 
l.irge percentage of casein contained in the milk, but 
hecause the smallne'iH of the fat globules renders 
(hfiu less liable to be dispersed and lost in the whey 
duiing tin stirring of the curd One gallon of milk 
\>ill u'-ually produce one pound of cheese, so that the 
pioduce of a cow yielding 700 gallons of milk ]ier 
suison shctuld be from 6 to 7 ewts of cheese, but this 
H not often realizeil in practice, as cheese is seldom 
made during the entire milking period of the cow 
Tlie coagulation of the casein in the milk, which is 
tlie first stage in the manufacture of cheese, may be 
brought ihout in a natural manner by allowing the 
milk to stand until lactic acid has been formed from 
the sugar b\ the action of the lactic bacteria The 
lactic acid acta upon the phosjihates of the milk, and 
these in their tuin act upon the casein, causing coa- 
gulation By this spontaneous souring the casein 
alone is coagulated In parts of Holland the coa- 
gulum (ir curd is obtained by the use of acids such 
as hydrochloric and acetic, but in the United Kiiig- 
dorri, and in most countries, rennet is employed. 
Bennet is an extract from the fourth stomach of a 
calf, preserved by the addition of a brine solution 
1 he acid which acts upon the milk is peptic acid, a 
^"cretion from the peptic glands of the stomach 
1 he process by which curd is obtained in this way 
18 not yet understood, but a fermentation caused by 
8ome unorganized ferment is known to occur The 
proportion of rennet required to coagulate a given 
quantity of milk depends upon the kind and quality 
of cheese which is desired For making Cheddar 
cheese, about 4 om. of rennet extract is used to 100 
gallons of milk 

Curd iB the raw material used in the manufacture 
of cheese The process of cheese-making generally 
consists in heating the milk and allowing it to ripen, 
“jd in some oases the ripening is hastened by the 
, of »our whey or a bacterial culture. When 

desired degree of acidity is obtained, the proper 
quantity of rennet is well mixed with the milk in a 
''Ob and coagulation takes place When a 
■utticient time has elapsed the curd is cut with 
niv«iH IQ which the blades are set vertically and 
ftHAoiitally, BO as to divide it evenly into small 
*^^os. The temperature of the whole is slowly 
usually by steam in a jacketed vat, until the 
from the curd and can be run off. 
curd ts then placed upon a rack or drainer and 
put through a curd-mill and salted and 
[T***^" It emerges from the press as cheese, and 
•ent *• bandaged and set to cure m a well- 

tuated oniing-room. The appliances used in 


cheese-making are cheese- vats, which are suironiided 
by a steam jacket for the regulation of the tempera- 
ture and the cooking of the curd; drainers, curd- 
mills, chefisets, and cheese-presses. The thermo- 
meter 18 in continual use. as success in making 
cheese largely depends upon the proper regulation 
of the temperature of the milk. 

It 18 m the curing-room that the particular flavour 
of the cheese is developed by a ripening process, and 
it 18 just here that tlie cheese-maker has least con- 
trol over his production That the ripening of 
cheese is due to the presence of bacteria has been 
repeat! dly proved by making cheese from milk 
which has previously been sterilized or pasteurized, 
in order to destroy the bacteria therein , and where 
this has been done the cheese, even at the end of 
several months, has remained practically unchanged 
in flavour and consistency The addition of a dis- 
infectant to the milk, sutiicicnt to destroy the bac- 
teria, has brought about the same result The dis- 
coloration and swelling of cheese is in like manner 
due to the action of undesirable species of similar 
organisms Several factors, such as the method of 
prepaiatioD, treatment of the curd, and the ainoiiut 
of water left in, affect the character of the cheese, 
but these are all subsidiary to bacterial growth, and 
affect the ch»‘eHe chiefly by prr>viding variation in 
the medium for the micro organisms Dairy bacteri- 
ologists are at present engaged in trying to isolate 
the particular species winch predominate in produc- 
ing the flav<»ur of particular varieties of cheese, and 
it may be jiredicted that in the future the cheese- 
maker, by means of pure cultures of l)actena^ will 
be able to exert the same control over the ripening 
of the cheese os the butter maker at present exerts 
over the ripening of Ins cream Probssor Campbell 
of Leeds has attained considerable success in im- 
proving the uniformity of Cheddar cheese, and in 
obviating discoloration by tin use of ‘■taiters’ or 
pure cultures of bacteria added to the milk. In 
the Tiansactions of the Highland and ACTioultural 
Society, vol x, 1898, he thus sums up the advan- 
tages of an artificial starter ‘The addition of sour- 
whey or old-niilk starter to milk differs from the 
addition of pure culture starter to milk exactly as 
the sowing of uncle. med seed on a field differs from 
the sowing of cleaned seed The sour- whey and 
old-milk starter may or may not be pure The cul- 
tiire sent from the laboratory is always purr.’ 

There are different kinds of cheeses according to 
the methods of preparation and the predominance 
of one or more of the factors already mentioned. 
Cheeses are known as 'fat', 'lialf fat’ and ‘lean’, 
w'hen made from full milk, half-skim milk, and 
skim milk respectively Soft cheeses are not sub- 
jected to great pressure, and do not keep long. Hard, 
dry cheeses are intended for keeping, and when well 
salted will keep for years. Common British p r tis ed 
cheeses are Cheddar, Cheshire, Derby, Dunlop, und 
double and single Gloucester. In making ^uble 
Gloucester the curd is not broken or out as in mak- 
ing Cheddar cheese, but skimmed and allowed to 
drain in a different manner The best-known soft 
cheeses made in Britain are Stilton and crestaa 
cheeses. Stilton is a double-cream cheese in wbloh 
the evening’s milk is added to the morning’s milk. 
Cream cheese is made from thick cream which has 
been allowed to dram in a nerforated wooden box 
lined with moslin Skim-milk cheese is made from 
skim milk from which the fat has been almoet 
entirely removed. On the European continent, and 
in America and the Bntuh colonies, cheese k chiefly 
made in factories, as this system has been found to 
result in the minimum expense and the maximum 
uniformity of produce. The factory system Is slowly 
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gaining ground in the United Eing(^o|n, particularly 
in Ireland, under government fostering. There can 
be no doubt that the extension of the factory system 
abroad, and more especially in the United States 
uid Canada, is the chief cause of the very serious 
competition in dairy produce which the British 
farmer has now to face. That the competition m 
cheese-making will become greater is certain, for 
the dairying industry in Australia and New Zea- 
land IS only in its infancy, and the importation of 
cheese from these countries is sure to inciease from 
year to year. Besides the cheese produced in the 
United Kingdom, of which only a small quantity is 
exported, a quantity of 2,603,608 cv\ Ls , valued at 
£5,886,546, was imported from abroad in 1897, while 
the quantity in 1898 was 2,339,452 cwts., the value 
being £4,970,24? The countries from which the 
cheese is chiefly obtained are, in the older of their im- 
portance, Canada, which supplies more than half the 
total, the United States, Holland, France, Belgium, 
and Australasia. During the twenty years from 
1876 to 1896 the consumption of cheese per head of 
population of the United Kingdom has increased 
from 6 ’2 lbs to 6 4 lbs , and the value per head of 
the quantity consumed has decreased from 2i Id 
to Q.S 6d. 

CHEIROMANCY, or Palmistiiy, the art of di- 
vining by inspection of the lines of the hand The 
art was practised in India in the remotest ages, it 
was not unknown to the Greeks and Romans, in 
Europe, during the middle ages, it was in great 
repute, but latterly took refuge among the gypsies, 
who to this day find profit in the exercise of the art 
Recently manuals of palmistry have been published 
both in France and England, and it has been to 
some extent a fashionable fad. 

CHEIROPTERA, or Bats This order is per- 
haps the most natural ahseinblage in the class of 
mammals Its essential character is the possession 
of 0 , patagium, or expansion of the integument of the 
body which connects the tail throughout its whole 
length to the hinder limbs as far as the ankle, and 
thence passes along the side of the body to the foie- 
limba, which are greatly elongated, and give support 
and varied movement to theexpansion (which is popu- 
larly called the wing) by means of the very long and 
slender digits. Other mammals, as some of the squir- 
rels and the flying lemur, have the power of gliding 
through the air for some distance, but none of thein 
have the power of sustained flight, nor are the ante- 
rior extremities modified m the same way as are those 
of the bats. The anatomical characters of the order 
are well seen in the accompanying plate. The bats ap- 
proach most closely to the Insectivoro, of which they 
may be regarded as an extremely modihed section A 
ooi!npanBon of the skulls, figs. 5, 13, 14, 20, 22, will 
show that Til general aspect these two orders resemble 
each other, and agree with the Carnivora (which see) in 
the hour-glass oontraotion which separates the cranial 
from the facial portions of the skull But there is 
not the massive appeal anoe, nor is there the same 
muscular development that we see in the latter. The 
vertebrae are broad, and as in the Lemurs and Inseo- 
tivora the processes are not prominent. The head of 
the thigh-bone is artioulat^ to the pelvis so that 
when the animal is I'esting on the ground the knee 
points upw'ards and backwards, and as a consequence 
the toes point backwards and slightly outwards, some- 
what aftw the fashion of lisards. The fibula is rudi- 
mentary, so that in fig. 8 only the slender tibia or 
shin-bone is apparent, but an accessory bone or car- 
tilage,/, springs from the side of the ankle and sup- 
ports the edge of the patagium. The long and strong 
clavicles, a, are attached to the expanded head of the 
itemam. which shows a crest along the middle line, 


whereby, as in birds, an increased surface of attach- 
ment is provided for the powerful muscles which act 
on the wing; but, unlike birds, thescapulaor shoulder- 
blade IS also broad and has a strong keel. The hum- 
erus, 0 , IB succeeded by the radius, which alone sup- 
ports the wrist, m, the ulna being imperfect distally 
(at the end farthest from the body), so that in both 
extremities there is provision only for upward and 
downward movement, anything like rotation being 
checked. The thumb, I, consists as usual of two 
phalanges, the distal of which always supports a nail 
The second digit, k, sometimes also supports a nail 
but when the nail is absent, as is invariably the case 
with the other three digits, only two phalanges are 
present m the member I'hree kinds of teeth are 
always present, incisors, canines, and molars. The 
favourite attitude of rest is hanging head down 
wards suspended by the bind-feet, which are made 
to turn in the same direction by the free rotation of 
the bones of the ankle. The intestine vanes accord- 
ing to the diet of the animal, the stomach of the 
in-tectivorous group being of average size and pyn 
foiin shajte, while the frugivorous group have a great 
pyloric, the blood-sucking Desmodus a very larL;e 
cardiac dilatation The sense of touch is wonderfulh 
developed, as Spallanzani’s experiment with blinded 
bats showed (See article Bai, where we have given 
a popular account of the more common species ) 
Healing is also acutt 

'j’lie Chtiropteia are divided two sub-orders, 
Fruijiiora and Insectn'ora The hrugivora have all, 
with the exception of Jfi/podcrmi, a nail on theindf \ 
finger as well as on the thumb, and the index Has in 
all three joints The crowns of the molar teeth are 
speedily ground flat, but wIrii entire they are tuber 
culated and divided liy a narrow' longitudinal groove 
No cutaneous ai>pendages are developed in loimec 
tion with either nose or ear Ptcropus is the most 
widtdy distributed germs belonging to this divRion, 
all the luemberH of whieh aie found in Eastern Africa, 
tropical Asia, and Australia From the sharpness 
of tlie muzzle and the brow'nish-red colour they are 
commonly known as flying-foxes, a name unfortun- 
ately used also for an inseetivore, Galeopithecus 

The insectivorous bats are illustrated by the vam 
pire, fig. 9, and by the long-eared and common bat, 
figs 10, 11, 12 The obvious difference in the figurea, 
namely, the possession by the vampire of lanceolate 
or leaf like cutaneous aptieridages to the nose, fur 
lushes the external guide to the arrangement of the 
sub-order The Istiophora, as that section is called to 
which the most blood-thirsty aniinals belong, include 
the genus Demnodua of South America (which cer- 
tainly contains blood-sucking species, while that 
long known as the varapiro appears not to be a 
blo(»d-8iicker), the leaf-nosed bats {PhyUoatoma), the 
horse-shoe bat (Rhmolnpkua), the broad- winged bat 
(Megaderma), and the inorraops, which, with its rudi- 
mentary nasal appendages, forms a transition to the 
gymnorhinous or naked-faoed group Tfce teeth in thi^ 
group range from twenty in Desmodyta to thirty-t^'^o 
in Rhxnoto^phua (fig. 13) I’he GymnorhinOy or 
without nasal cutaneous appendages, have the molar 
teeth sharply tuberculated, and the tragus of the ear 
is always enlarged so as to form a kind of valve, con 
spicuous in fig 11. The common bats of the genera 
Veapertilio and SooiophtLua have a very wide distri- 
bution, the former being cosmopolitan. In' gwl«*g»®" 
time the bats range from the Eocene tertianes 
to the present, the Istmphora and Vespertilio b«|»g 
among the earliest and most common fonns. 
it is noteworthy in connection with the mode of 
distribution, that they are found on ooe^ic ialao^ 
on which no other mammals exist, their power oi 
flight gpving them an obvious advantage 
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OHBKE, Sib John, mi English Bts|hfenafa and 
fdtaoai Greek scholar, was born at Ohmbndge on 
June 16, 16H, and received his education at St. 
John’s College, in the university. He gained great 
dutinction in classics, especially in Greek, of which 
jjr 1^ he became the first regius professor in his 
university While in this office he distinguished 
Kimself by introducing a new system (similar to that 
now prevailing in England) in the pronunciation of 
that language , but Bishop Gardiner, chancellor of 
the university, opposed his innovations, and a cor- 
lespondence took place between them, which was 
published at Basel in 1666. In 1644 Cheke was 
ap^minted tutor to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward VI., and he also assisted in the education 
of the Princess Elizabeth About this time he was 
ippoiiited canon of King’s College (now Christ 
(’hurch), Oxford Ou the accession of Edward in 
16 17 he received a pension of 100 marks, in 1548 
w.is made provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and obtained considerable grants of landed property 
Iff remained a great favourite with the king to the 
end of his reign. He was member for Bletchingley 
iri the parliaments of 1547 and 1662-53 In 1660 
he was made gentleman of the king’s bedchamber, 
HI 1662 he was knighted, and in 1563 he obtained 
the post of secretary of state. The death of his 
rov -il patron occasioned a revolution in his fortunes 
As a Protestant he engaged in the scheme for 
r.using Lady Jane Grey to the crown, and on its 
Mil ire wa.s committed to the Tower in July, 1653 
111 ,Se})tember of the following jear, however, he 
wae set at lilierty, and liaving obtained from Queen 
Mar) jiennission to travel, he w’ent into Italy and 
tlieiice to Strasburg, where he was obliged to snpjiort 
Iniimelf by giving lectures on the Greek language 
In iri66, having visited Brussels, he was arrested by 
order of Philip II, then sovertign of the Nether- 
Lind", and sent jinsoner to l^liigland The queen 
“^luit two of her chaplains to visit him in the Tower, 
with tlie purpose of converting liim , but without 
av.^! Dr reckeiiharn, d^an of St Paul's, was more 
Buciessful with Ins coi]ci«e argument, ‘Comply or 
burn ’ The fear of death prevailed over his c<»n- 
Htancv, and he was induced to make a public ab- 
juration of his former faith It is a circumstance 
lionourable to his cliaracter that he appears to have 
keenly felt his degraded situation He died of grief 
not long after, on Sept 13, 1657. Sir John Cheke 
pidilished in English several treatises, original and 
translated, chiefly relating to theology, and trans- 
l.ited various Greek and other works into Latin 
Among his writings is an English translation of 
the Gospel of St Matthew, exemplifying propc^ed 
reforms in English spelling. 

CHEKIANG, a maritime province of China, lying 
north of Fu-kien and south of Kiang-su, and includ- 
ing the Chusan Archipelago, area, 39,160 sejuare 
miles; pop 11,588,692 It is traversed by several 
mountain ranges separated by narrow fertile volleys, 
but on the coast much of the country is flat The 
climate is healthy, and the inhaliitants skilful and 
industnous, producing in particular silk fabnea of 
unrivalled beauty. Coal is found in the north, and 
iron ore is mined in the south. Building stone is 
quarried near Ning-po, and salt is manufactured 
. ^ sea-water on the coast. The capital is Hang- 
'.j^, Ning-po and Wen-chow are treaty ports 
1 B municipal borough of Eng- 

lahd, capital of the county of Essex, 29 miles n b. 

on the Great Eastern Railway, situated in 
a wautiful valley at the confluence of the Chelmer 
W « the latter having previously received the 
It oonsists of one principal street, with many 
onea, well pave^ ana houses mostly suB- 


Btantially built Thetw la a good municipal water- 
supply, and the streeta are l^bted by .^lMteiai^. 
There are bridges over both Cktimef^d tba 
Caiin. llie church of St Mary la a flue old building 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, with a square 
embattled tower, surmounted by a tall spi^ Several 
of the public buildings and institutione are hand- 
some, amount them being the com-exchange and 
the shire-hall, containing the courts of assize and 
an elegant assembly-room There are manufactoHee 
of agricultural implements, electric lighting 
Wireless telegrajihy works, and a consideratde tlude 
in corn and malt is earned on On the banks of 
the Chelmer ore several large flour mills. Tba towu 
gives name to a pari division of the county. The 
Homans had a station on the site of Chelmsford, 
and Roman remains have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood Pop in 1881, 9793, in 1891, 11,008; In 
1901, 12,680 

OHEIiONE, in Grecian mv tliology, a nymph who, 
having failed to be present at the marnage of Zeus 
and Hera, and having ridiculed their nuptials, was 
plunged with her house bv Hermes into tlie river on 
whose banks she dwelt, changed into a tortoise, and 
thus condemned for ever to carry her house upon 
her back 

CHEIiONIANS, an order of reptiles, including 
the tortoises and turtles, distinguished from all other 
Vertebrate animals by liaving the body inclosed be » 
tween a double shit hi or shell, from wdiich the head, 
tail, and limbs are protruded The body, in general 
short and compressed, differs much in its length and 
height, acconhng as the species are more or leas 
terrestrial or aquatic 'J'he neck and tail vary In 
longth, are generally retractile, and aUays movable. 
The shell, on tlie contrary, is generally immovable 
in all its parts, but in some species is movable either 
behind or before, and in other spei les is movable 
both WO) 8, allowing the animal to shut Itself com- 
pletely in as in a box The limbs are four in number. 
'J’he feet are terminated by toes, whicb, in the land 
species, are short, in the iiiar-h and river species, 
palmated, divided, and webbed , and in the ocean 
species, forming the turtles or (Jheloiiidffi, extended 
into large and undivided paddles ‘J'he ohelonians 
have no teeth, but are generally provided with homy 
jaws The male is often recognizable externally by 
a concavity in the lower shell, the ft male lays eggs 
covered with a bard shell Some live on fish, worms, 
molluscs, and other animals, others, forming the far 
larger number, are heibivorous Their retention of 
life 18 very remarkable Tliere are a number of 
families included in the order See Toktoub, 
TiinTLK, and Rbptilks 

GHEL.SEA, a parish in Middlesex and western 
suburb of London, on the north side of the Thames, 
chiefly distinguished for containing a royal military 
hospital A building was originally commenced here 
by James I a* a theological college, but was never 
finished In the reign of Charles IL the erection of 
the present convenient hospital for the reoeptioo of 
sick, maimed, and superannuated soldiers was tern* 
menced on its site, the foundation stone being laid 
by the king on Feb 17, 1682. Ilie funds for the 
building were derived principally from the poundip; 
then deducted from the pay of the forces, with the 
addition of a day’s pay deducted from the pay of 
every officer and soldier each year. It was ean^ oh 
dunng the reign of King James IT., and finished 
in that of William and Mary by Sir Christopber 
Wren in 1692 The whole expense of this stmotore 
amounted to £150,000, and the extent of the grounds 
is DOW about 66 acres. The pensioners maintaioed 
here number about 660, and consistof soldlen mahned 
or disabled in the mibtery service, or who have 
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served for twenty-one years They are provided 
with olothea, lodging, and diet, and have also a 
weekly allowance. All pensions are granted by 
the oommUsioners of Chelsea Hospital, but most of 
the recipients are known as out-pensioners Their 
number amounts to about 80,000 It is from them 
that the in -pensioners are selected Not far from 
the hospital is a royal military asylum for the edu- 
cation and maintenance of the children of soldiers 
The parliamentary borough of Chelsea was created 
as a two-member constituency in 1867, the present 
borough consists of Chelsea parish only, and has one 
member. Pop (1901), 93,841. See London. 

CHELTENHAIM, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough, and fashionable wateiing-place in England, 
in the county of Gloucester, and 7 miles n ]■ of the 
city of Gloucester, on the river Chelt, a short tribu- 
tary of the Severn 1’here are two principal railwav 
stations — one belonging to the Midland Kailway sys- 
tem, the other to that of the Great Western, — the 
distance from London by rail being 120 miles 
The situation of the town is one of great beauty, in 
the extensive valley of Gloucester, sheltered by the 
Cotswold Hills, giving to the place the ad\antage of 
the Bight of fertile hills, visible from almost everv 
street. It is in truth a city of gardens, protected hy 
hills, with many lovely drives and rides, both in the 
valley and on the hills Cheltenham spas first of all 
occasioned the rapid growth of the towni, latterly, 
though the Spa gardens of Pittville and Montpellier 
are frequented as places of fashionable amusement, 
few people visit the town for bathing or drinking the 
springs The waters of the spas consist of saline, 
sulphuric, and chalybeate waters, and are highly com- 
mended for bilious and dyspeptic cases These springs 
were discovered in 1716 by accident, but became 
famous in 1788 through a visit paid to them by George 
HI Cheltenham is admirably supplied with churches 
and chapels of various denominations The parish 
church IS a fine old Gothic cruciform structure with 
a tower containing a peal of eight bells, and a lofty 
spire, and the Roman Catholic and Congregational 
churches are two of the finest m England The tow ii 
has of late become especially distinguished as an 
educational centre. The projirietary college for boys 
(founded m 1843) is one of great repute, with an 
attendance of 700 scholars, and the ladies’ college, 
with 600 pupils, ranks with the highest in the histoiy 
of female education. There are also two training 
colleges for teachers, and many excellent private 
schools. Among the other public institutions may 
be mentioned its libraries, assembly-rooms, the college 
museum, pump-rooms, theatre, and numerous places 
of fashionable resort The chanties of Cheltenham 
are numerous and well supported, and consist among 
others of the hospital and dispensary, alms-houses, 
boys’ and ^rls’ orphan asylums, an eye dispensary, 
a lying-in hospital, a homoeopathic dispensary, &c, 
Cheltenham returns one member to Parliament. Ex- 
cept a large brewery and iron-work, employing 200 
men, the town hae little trade, but depends almost 
wholly on the numerous visitors who resort to it, 
and its resident families, many of whom come and 
settle in it because of its healthfulness, its eduoa- 
tional advantages, and its various other attractions 
Pop., park bor., m 1901, 62,868, mun bor , 49,439 

CHEMICAL RAYS. A not very appropriate 
name given to the ra}^ of higher refrangibiiity in 
the spectrum (see Spectbum). The blue and violet 
rays of the spectrum, and also the non luminous rays 
at the violet end of the spectrum, have a peculiarly 
powerful chemical effeot on silver compounds, on 
photographio paper, for instance, which is prepared 
by moistening soft paper with solution of oommon 
salt, and then steeping it in solntiou of nitrate of 


I sUver. The blue, violet, and non-luminous ravs at 
that end of the spectrum quickly blacken such Dane 
when it is exposed to their infiuenoe. The remajndOT 
of the spectrum has not this power, paper sensitked 
with silver salts is not attacked at all by yellow 
light for example. Hence the name chemical raiia 
18 given to those above mentioned The term is 
however, misleading, for there are other chemical 
compounds that are acted on by other parts of the 
spectrum, and the truth seems to be that for each 
particular sensitive compound there is one particular 
part, or sometimes two or three particular parts of 
the spectrum with maximum chemical influence for 
the decomposition of it. 

CHEMISTRY, a word derived from cAemtsi, which 
18 a shortened form of alckemut, being originally used 
to designate the art of making gold artificially, that 
IS alchemy It is now applied to the science which 
treats of the nature, laws of combination, and mutual 
actions of the minute particles of the different sorts 
of matter composing our globe, and the properties of 
the compounds they form 

The historians of chemistry have claimed for it a 
very high antajuity, and have attributed its origin 
to the Egyptians, who undoubtedly displayed gnat 
skill in some of the chemical arts, but there is no 
evidence to show that they either studied or under 
stood the scientific princi]»le8 of the arts they prac- 
tised It IS })robable that the Arabian phy'^iciaiiS 
deserve the merit of having grouped together and 
classified the chemical facts then known, and in the 
search for substances adapted to medicinal use they 
added materially to their number Such positive 
additions to our knowledge belong, hj^n^vever, chiefly 
to the earlier members of the Arabian scliool, of 
which Geber, who flourished during the eighth cen 
tury, IS considered the most distinguished ornament, 
for in course of time their efforts W'ere directed en- 
tirely to the transmutation of the metals, for W'hich 
every other branch of inquiry was abandoned It is 
at this period that the present name ot the science 
makes its appearance in the form of the w'urd al- 
chemy, and the prefix of the Arabic article al suffi 
ciently indicates the source through which it reached 
Europe. 'J’he transmutation of the base metals into 
gold, to which the alchemists devoted their entiie at- 
tention, has long been a favourite theme for the ridi- 
cule and contempt of modern authors, which was to 
a great extent justified by the absurd pretensions and 
charlatanry ot most of their number It is worthy 
of observation, however, that their ideas, though now 
known to be unfounded, were by no means an illogi 
cal inference from the facts then known The fun 
damental idea of alchemy, divested of the absurd 
superstructure which it was afterwards made to 
bear, appears to be based upon the familiar fact that 
when the metallic ores are smelted, it is necessary to 
employ certain fluxes, such as lime and quartz, which 
were then believed to operate by removing their ini 
purities or imperfections, and enabling the metal, 
which was considered to be a more perfect form of 
the ore, to display its ohartvcteristic properties. As 
it was found that the metals, by appropriate pro- 
cesses, might be refined and obtained with increased 
lustre and beauty, it was inferred that by carrying 
out these processes to their limit the more subtle 
impurities of the base metals might be removed and 
the perfect gold obtained, and for this purpose it was 
supposed that a more potent flux, which received the 
name of the philosopher’s stone, was required. 
the search for this substance alobemr prescribed for 
itself, In the first instance, a well-defined sabjoot for 
close experimental inquiry; but before long it 
came overloaded with eztravi^ant specnlatJn^ 
eventually so interwoven with the abenrditiaB of 
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fcdioUl Mtrology, that it ia frequently impossible to 
IscerUin what may be considered as properly be- 
lonffing to each, or even to understand the obscure 
*nd mystical language in which their doctrines are 

^^fiTseeking for the philosopher’s stone, moat min- 
erals, especially such as presented the characters of 
metallic ores, were subjected to numerous experi- 
ments, and many important isolated discoveries were 
made by Basil Valentine, Raymond Lully, Paracel- 
Bixa, Van Helmont, and others, among which may bo 
mentioned the strong mineral acids, antimony and 
its compounds, as well as many important salts of 
iron, mercury, and the alkalies But during the 
latter part of the soveiiteenth century the belief in 
alchemy was greatly on the wane, and just at its 
close Becher threw out certain speculations regarding 
the cause of combustion, which were afterwards 
taken up and extended by Stahl, and constitute the 
first generalization of the phenomena of chemistry 
Stahl assumed the existence of a principle which he 
called phlogiston, and supposed to exist in greater or 
less quantity in all mflammable substances, and to 
he separated from them in the act of combustion 
'riiis principle was further believed to play an im- 
piirtant part in all chemical changes prociuced by 
the action of heat Thus, when an ore was smelted 
It was supposed to absorb the phlogiston evolved 
during the combustion of the fuel in the furnace, and 
so was converted into the metal, while the metal 
itself, when exposed to heat, was again ‘dephlogis- 
ticatod ’ and converted into a ‘calx’, of which a 
taniiliar example is offered by the scum which forms 
on the surface of molted lead The phlogistic theory, 
as It was commonly called, was universally adopted 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
and altliough erroneous, it served to direct attention 
to the relations of phenomena which were previously 
considered to be entirely unconnected 

About the middle of the eighteenth century Dr 
lilack, while examining the action of heat upon 
magnesia, made his great discovery of a gas different 
from atmospheric air, which may be said to have 
proved the key to the true principles of chemistry 
It was rapidly followed by the discovery of a 
number of otlier gases by Cavendish, Rutherford, 
Pnestlcj, Scheele, &c , and the discovery of oxygen 
by the two last-named chemists afforded to Lavoisier 
the means of establishing his system of chemistry, 
which at the close of the eighteenth century pro- 
duced a complete revolution in the science By an 
elaborate series of experiments he showed that all 
substances, when burned, absorb oxygen, and that 
the weight of the products of combustion is exactly 
equal to that of the combustible consumed and of 
the oxygen which has disappeared The application 
of this theory to the great majonty of the most 
important chemical phenomena was so obvious, and 
the demonstration supplied by Lavoisier so con- 
clusive, that It was very rapidly adopted, and from 
that time the history of chemistry presents an un- 
broken senes of remarkable disco venea. 

But the moat important step which the science 
has yet made is undoubtedly the discovery by Dal- 
ton of the laws of chemical combination. During 
the eighteenth century some important observations 
had been made by Richter and Wenzel regarding 
the proportions in which chemical snbstanoes oom- 
bine; bat their researches attracted very little 
•tt^tion, and were entirely unknown in Great 
Britain. In the year 1802 Dalton appears to have i 
oommeiioed his inquiries and established the simple ! 

■®®ording to which all combinations take pla^; I 
Md by means of his atomic theory he gave an ex- | 
of their oanse, Dalton’s theory wes mime- ' 


diately taken up by Berxelius ; and to hie InflcMBoe, 
an^ the elaborate and careful experiments by moans 
of which he determined the ohemical equlvalmits of 
almost all the elements then known, its rapid adop^^ 
tion, particularly on the Continent, was mainly dao." 
Of late years every branch of the soienoe has bee n 
developed with great rapidity, but the most extra- 
ordinary progress has been made inorganic cbemistiy^ 
which sixty years since consisted only of a few Isi^ 
lated facts, but now exceeds in extent the inorganic 
department of the science. The remarkable re- 
searches of Chevreul on the oils and fats mar be 
considered as the starting-point of this branob of 
chemistry, which, in the hands of Liebig, Dumas, 
Laurent, Gerhardt, and many others, has led to re- 
sults of the very highest iiupiortance 

The investigations of chemists have shown tbftt 
when the different substances found at the surface of 
the earth are submitted to various methods of treat- 
ment, the great majority of them can be broken up 
into several substances of less complicated nature 
Thus, a jiiece of flint can be split up into two sub- 
stances entirely different from it in apfiearanoe and 
properties, chalk yields three, alum four, and bone 
not less than nine different substances, while sul- 
phur, iron, copper, gold, and certain other bodiee 
resist all the processes to which they have ae yet 
been subjected, and ajipear to consist of only oho 
kind of matter. By submitting all the mineral, 
animal, and vegetable substaiues which come under 
our notice to appropriate processes, chemists have 
extracted from them al>out seventy substances, by 
the union of which all the different sorts of matter 
with which we are acrjuainted are built up These 
substances are cedled the chtnucal clctrientM 

When two or more of these substances are brought 
in contact, with the proper precautions, they unite 
and form a chemical compound, in which the ooii 
stituenis are held in union by a peculiar attractive 
force, which has received the name of chemical 
attraction or affinity. All matter is believed to 
be ctimposed of minute particles or atoms, of which 
its mass 18 compiosed, but these need not be united 
by chemical attraction If two minute particles 
of iron be brought into close contact, they adhere to 
one another by virtue of the attraction of cohesion, 
and pr<»duce a mass of larger size, but possesimg 
properties in ail respects identical with thoea of the 
particles of which it is composed. In the same way 
individual particles of sulphur may be made to co- 
here and form a larger mass of that substance. But 
if iron be heated in contact with sulphur, the result 
LB different, for the mass so obtained b entirely dis- 
tinct in ith propierties from either iron or sulphur — 
is perfectly h(»mogenecmii, and shows no traces of 
eitlier of its constituents. The latter is an illos 
tratioD of chemi( al attraction or affinity, which is 
characterized by its occurring between dissimilar 
particles, and producing a new kind of matter readily, 
distinguishable from either of the substanoea com- 
bining to form It, and which cannot be again separated 
into its elements by merely mechanical procescii. It 
is to be observed, however, that all these characten , 
must be taken into account for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing chemical affinity, because cohesion does 
take place between diutmilar particles, as when 
copper is plated with silver by means of poweifuJ 
pressure; but here the msM Is not homogeneous, 4nd 
each of its constituent metals can be at onoe distin- 
guished In a similar manner, pounded charcoal and 
sugar may be mixed together so uniformly that the 
mass, even under the microscope, appears perfec^ 
homogeneous ; but the absence of any chenrioal aA- 
nitj is at once shown by throwing t^ mixtnre Into 
water, which dissolves the sugar allows the char- 
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0(mJ to depodt Moreover, in this case there is no 
true alteration of properties, for the mixture retains 
tlie taste of the mgar, and its colour is intermediate 
between that of the two ingredients. But where 
ofaemlcal union takes place the result is entirely 
different, the compound retains none of the characters 
of the elements it contains Thus when lead com- 
bines with oxygen, which is a colourless gas, we 
obtain a yellow powder, which is quite stable when 
heated, and has none of the properties of either the 
metal or the gas which combined 

of Combination. — The laws accoiding to 
which chemical substances combine are exceedingly 
simple The first and most important states the fact 
that a compound is perfectly homogeneous, and that 
its composition is fixed and invariable. Experiment 
shows that if we take a quantity of hydrogen, for 
example, and cause it to combine with chlorine, it is 
necessary to supply it with 35'6 times its weight of 
that element, and by no process can these elements 
be caused to unite in any other proportions, so that 
when we take a substance which, by its external 
properties, can be recognized as a compound of these 
elements, no matter where or how it has been ob- 
tained, we are certain that its constituents must be 
present in it in these and no other pro^xirtions. If 
now we cause bromine to combine with hydrogen, 
experiment show's that we must take 80 parts of the 
former for one of the latter, and we thus obtain 81 
parts of the compound, while, if iodine be used, 127 
parts of it are required to replace 35 5 of chlorine, 
or 80 of bromine. If, again, we take potassium and 
bring it in contact with the ready-formed compound 
of hydrogen and chlorine, it at once expels the hydro- 
gen, and forma a compound of chlorine and potassium 
in such proportions that 39 18 parts of potassium 
replace the 1 part of hydrogen. By similar experi- 
ments it is ascertained that 28 parts of sodium and 
107 94 of silver can occupy the place of the 39*13 of 
potassium. While, therefore, 39 13 of potassium is 
capable of satisfying the affinity contained in 35 5 
of chlorine, it requues 23 of sodium or 107 94 of 
silver to perform the same function, and these 
quantities of the different elements are said to be 
equivalent to one another. By proceeding further 
in this w’ay, it is possible to obtain for each of the 
elements a number expressing the quantity of it 
which 18 capable of satisfying the affinity contained 
in one part of hy drogen As, however, the nunibei 
of compounds of hydrogen which were known and 
accurately examined at the time Dalton was en- 
gaged in the study of these laws was small, he pre- 
ferred to make oxygen his standard of comparison, 
and having found that 8 parts of that element 
combined with 1 part of hydrogen, he chose as the 
combining proportion of every element that quantity 
of It which was capable of entering into union with 
8 parts of oxygen When this was done, however, 
certain anomalies presented themselves, for while 8 
parts of oxygen satisfied the affinities of 14 parts of 
nitrogen, experiment showed that 3 parts of hydro- 
gen entered into union with 14 of nitrogen, or, in 
other words, that that quantity was equivalent not 
to 1 but to 8 combining proportions of hydrogen. 
It therefore became necessary to abandon the use of 
the word equivalent in the strict sense in which it 
was at first used, and to em^oy the words ‘ combin- 
ing proportion ’ to express tne numbers determined 
in the manner just described Proceeding still 
further, experiment showed that nitrogen was 
capable of forming several different compounds with 
oxywn, in which 14 parts of the former element 
combined not only with 8 of the latter, but also 
with 16, 24, 32, and 40 parts, though with no inter- 
mediate quantities. Similar relations were also 


found to exist between the compounds of othet 
elements. Thus, 200 parts of mercury can ocnubfiia 
either with 86-6 or with 71 parts of chlorine and 
39 18 parts of potassium may be made to unite 
according to the mode in which the experiment is 
made, either with 16, 32, 48, or 80 of sulphur. So 
far we deal entirely with facts; but Dalton was led 
to seek for an explanation of these, and for this 
purpose he devised a hypothesis which was put forth 
simultaneously with the facts, and afforded at once 
so reasonable and clear an explanation of them, that 
it unquestionably did much to fix the attention of 
scientific men upon his views, and to promote their 
speedy adoption 

From a very early period m the history of science 
it has been assumed that matter is composed of 
minute particles or atoms, but this idea was adopted 
for the purpose of offering an explanation of its 
physical properties, and its strictly chemical pro- 
perties were entirely disregarded, nor was any 
attempt made to explain them until Dalton enun- 
ciated his views, which assumed that if we take, for 
example, the compound of hydrogen and chlorine, 
and subdivide it, we should at 1 lat obtain the ulti- 
mate particle of that substance, wdiich could then 
be no further divided by mechanical means, but 
might by chemical processes be resolved into an 
atom of hydrogen and an atom of chlorine , but as 
these substances are contained in the comj»ourid in 
the proportion of 1 part by weight of hydrogen to 
35 5 of chlorine, it follows that these numbers must 
represent the relative w'eights of the ultimate atoms 
of the elements in question In short, the numberM 
expressing the proportions in which the elements 
combine represent also the relative^ weights of the 
atoms of which the different kinds of matter are 
composed This hypothesis further explains the reaso’i 
why, when different compounds of nitrogen and 
oxygen are formed, the oxygen must either be 8, 1C, 
24, 32, or 40 , any other quantity, in fact, would 
represent a fraction of the atom, winch, by the 
hypothc'Bis itself, is assumed to be indivisible 

Dalton’s hypothesis having soon been universally 
adopted, led to a very extensive senes of investi- 
gations, for the purpose of fixing with precision the 
exact numbers which represent the relative weights 
of the atoms of the different elements, and through 
BUC'h investigaticnis the combining proportions of the 
most important elements have been now ascertained 
with remarkable accuracy 

Combination by Volume — Shortly after the an- 
nouncement of Dalton’s views, Gay Lussoc published 
a highly-important memoir, in which he showed that 
the combination of gases might be considered from 
another point of view, and that a very simple relation 
exists between the volumes in which they unite 
Thus it 18 found that if we wish to cause hydrogen 
and chlorine to combine, they must be presented to 
one another in equal volumes A cubic foot of 
chlorine, for example, will combine with neither 
more nor leas than a cubic foot of hydrogen, and 
the compound formed will occupy 2 cubic feet, or 
precisely the same space as its constituents did be- 
fore combination. The number of elements which 
are capable of existing in the gaseous form at ordi- 
naiy temperatures is, however, extremely small; but 
it was pointed out that if volatile elements bo con- 
verted into vapour by the aid of heat, they obey the 
same law. Thus bromine and iodine are readily 
volatilized, and the vapours, that is to say, the gases 
they yield, will each combine with its own volume of 
hydrogen; and the compounds formed, which are ga- 
seous at ordinary temperatures in each case, occupy 
lust twice the volume of the hydrogen they contain. 
With oxygen, however, the case is diffeaent. One 
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«iume o{ th»t .ubrt»ii« combine, with 2 o( by- 
ilroffen and the compound formed, when m the 
^oi form, no longer oocupie. the mine epMe u 
STromitituent g*Ml^bat the 2 volume, of hydrogen 
and 1 of oxygen are condensed into 2 volumes of 
ffaaeoaa water, which is commonly known by the 
name of Ueam. A third illustration is ofiFered by 
nitrogen and hydrogen, but here 1 volume :>f nitro- 
rjen wmbines with 3 volumes of hydrogen, and 
the resulting gas fills ]U8t half the space which its 
constituents occupied when unoombined 

On such facts as these Gay Lussac based his law 
of combining volumes, which states that, when two 
or more gaseous aubstaiicea react with one another 
their volumes are simply related, and if a gas is 
formed in the reaction its volume is also simply 
related to the volumes of the reacting gases For 
instance, when carbon monoxide combines with 
oxygeo, the volumes of these gases are as two to 
one, and the volume of the carbon dioxide formed 
]s twice that of the monoxide and equal to that 
<i[ tlie oxygen taking part in the reaction 

In 18n, three years after Gay Lussac published 
hi8 memoir, Avogadro formulated the theory that 
eijual volumes of gases (under similar conditions of 
temperature and pressure) contain the same number 
of molecules He arrived at this conclusion from 
the considtration of Gay Lussac’s law and Dalton's 
laws of combination This theory, which has been 
more recently developed from the kinetic theory 
y'f gases, 18 now generally known as Avogadro’s 
law Although n<fW recognized as a fundamental 
law of modem chemistry, it remained practically 
igjuired for about foity years, from the time of 
its formulation until it was revi\ed and developed 
by Laun nt and Gerbardt, who pointed out its 
great importance as a basis for the determination 
of molecular weights If the validity of Avoga- 
diori law be admitted, it follows that the relative 


weights of ecpial volumes of gases must be pro- 
portMiially related to the ueiglits of the contained 
inoUcules It is evident, then, that if it be pos 
Slide to ascertain the molecular weight of a gaseems 
substance, the molecular weight of any othei gas 
may be determined by comparing the weight of a 
certain volume of the latter with the weight of an 
equal volume of the substance of known molecular 
weight. 

The relative densities of other gases are compared 
with the density of hydrogen taken = 1. The rela- 
tive molecular weights of other gases are also com- 
pared with the molecular weight of hydrogen taken 
as the standard It would appiearthat the molecules 
of most elementary gases consist not of one but of two 
atoms This may be proved as follows — We know 
from experiment that one volume of hydrogen com- 
bines with one volume of chlorine to form two volumes 
of hydrochloric acid gas. Now, from Avogadro’a law 
It follows that this volume of hydrochloric acid con- 
tains twice as many molecules as the volume of 
hydrogen or of chlonne; and, as each molecule of 
hydrochlonc acid contains at least one atom of hy- 
drogen, it IS obvious that each molecule of hydrogen 
must contain at least two atoma Similarly each 
molecule of chlorine must consist of at least two 
atoms. For this and other reasons the molecule of 
hydrogen is represented as having this constitution 
The molecular weight of hydrwen is therefore taken 
= 2, each atom l^ing=l. Hence the molecular 
weight of any sabstanoe may be defined as the weight 
that quantity of it which, in the state of vapour, 
'^^piea the same volume as two parts by weight 
hydrogen. In order to determine the roolecnlar 
weight of a subetanoe in the state of vapour, it is 
®my ikecessary to ascertain its relative density com- 


pared with hydrogen ( 1), and to multiply thk by 
two. 

tjanrent and Gerbardt were the first to oleatly 
distinguish between the ttfms mo/sevZs, atom, and 
equivalent. Their definition of a molecule is em- 
bodied in that of molecular weight, given above. 
An atom may be defined as the smallest quantity of 
an element existing in all molecules in which &at 
element is present. An equivalent is that quantity 
of an element which is capable of combining with 
or displacing one part by weight of hydrogen. 

Atomic JVeiffhts,^ After the enunciation of his 
atomic theory, Dalton naturally proposed to ascribe 
certain values to the different elements as their atomic 
weiglits. Berzelius also devised a system of atomic 
weights which was largely adopted ConsideraUe 
confusion, however, existed os to the true chemical 
values of the atoms, many chemists using different 
values from others It was not, indeed, until 1868 
that this unsatisfactory state of matters was cleared 
up. In this year, the Italian chemist Cannizzaro 
published a memoir on the subject To him is due 
the honour of clearly establishing the foundations 
on which the determinations of the correct atomic 
weights should rest He pointed out the value 
of vapour-density determinations, anil, in th eosae 
of solids, of specific -heat determinationa, for this 
purpose 

By means of the first mi'thod it is pt^ibla to 
ascertain the mobcular weights of man} volatile 
compounds containing a certain element, and by 
analysis the quantity of that element present in 
such a (juantity may be determined. Bearing in 
mind that the atomic weight of an element is the 
smallest quantity of it entering into the compos ition 
of the molecules in which it is present, it will be 
obvious that we liave in this method a very definite 
means of determining atomic weight The follow- 
ing table, showing the values referred to in the case 
of certain oxygen compounds, will make this clear - 

Vapour Molecular Wclsht of 

DeiJHity (11‘4) Wright OsygMi 


Water 0 18 10 

Cai bon dioxide 22 44 8) 

Sulphur dioxide 132 64 82 

OaibonmonovKle 14 28 10 

Nitrous oxide 22 44 16 

Ethyl alcohol 23 4« 16 

It Will be noticed that the ■mallost quantity of 
oxygen present in the molecules of these substances 
is 10 parts by weight Provided a sufficient number 
of volatile compounds have been investigated in this 
way, It may safely lie assumed that this namber is 
the true atomic w'eight of ox vgen 

The second method referrtd to above is based on 
the law of Didong and Petit According to ibis law 
the atoms of the elements in the solid state have 
the sains capacity for heat. 11) is constant, which 
IS called the atomic heat, is found to lie 6'4; the 
atomic weight of an element is therefore, lonnd by 
dividing this value by the specific heat of the solid 
element. There exist certain notable exoeptionif to 
this law. 

Although hydrogen ( = 1) is nominally taken as 
the standard of atomic weights, it is at present more 
customary, for certain reasons, to take the atomic 
weight of oxygen ( = 1 6*00) as the standard ; in tiiis 
case the atomic weight of hydrogen becomes 1*01. 

The following table contains a list of the atomic 
weights of the elements deduced from the most 
accurate experlmenta, to which is added a oolnmn 
of iymboU, the iise of which will be afterwards 
explained — 
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Alomlnlom.... 

.. A1 

27 10 

Antimony . . . . 

.. Sb 

120*00 

Arffon(?) 

. A 

40 00 

Arsenic 

As 

76 00 

Barium 

.. Ba 

187-40 

Berylllnm... . 

Be 

9 10 

Bismuth. ... 

Bi 

208 60 

Boron 

.. B 

11 00 

Bromine . . 

. Br 

79 96 

Cadmium. 

Cd 

112 00 

Caesium 

. Cs 

133 00 

Calcium . 

. Ca 

40 00 

Carbon . . 

C 

12 00 

Cerium 

Ce 

140 00 

Chlorine 

.. Cl 

86 45 

Chromium 

Cr 

62 10 

Cobalt 

Co 

69-00 

Copper 

Cu 

68 60 

Erbium (?) 

Er 

166 00 

Fluorine 

F 

19 00 

Gallium 

Gil 

70 00 

Germanium 

Oe 

72 00 

Gold 

Au 

197 20 

Helium (’). 

He 

4 00 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 01 

Indium 

In 

114 00 

Iodine 

. I 

126 86 

Iridium 

Ir 

193 00 

Iron 

Fe 

66 00 

Lanthanlum 

La 

138 00 
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Lead . 

Lithium . 

Maffnesium 

Manganeae 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 


Pb 
LI 
Mg 
, Mn 
Hg 
Mo 


Neodidymlum (t). Nd 


Nickel 
Niobium 
Nitrogen 
Osmium 
Oxygen 
Palludium 
Phosphoiua 
Platinum 
Potaaalum 


N1 
Nb 
, N 
Os 
O 
Pd 
P 
Pt 
K 


Praaeodidymium(?)Pr 
Rhodium 
Rubidium 
Ruthenium 
Samarium (?) 
Scandium 
Selenium 
Silicon 
Silver 
Sodium 
Strontium 
Sulphur 
Tantalum 
Tellurium 


Eh 

Rb 

Eu 

Sm 

Sc 

Se 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 


7-08 
24 86 
66 00 
200 30 
06 00 
144 00 
68 70 
94 00 
14 04 
191 00 
16 00 
106 00 
81-00 
194 80 
39 16 
140 00 
103 00 
85 40 
101 70 
160 00 
44 10 
79 10 
28 40 
107 93 
23*05 
87 60 
32 06 
183 00 
127 00 


Thallium T1 204 10 

Thorium ... Th 232 00 

Tin.. ... Sn 118 50 

Titanium Ti 48 10 

Tungsten W 184-00 

Uranium U 289 50 


Vanadium 
Ytterbium 
Yttrium 
Zlno. . . 
Zirconium 


V 61-20 
Yb muQ 

Y 8900 
Zn 66 40 
2r 90 60 


In connection with the atomic weights, it should 
be mentioned that one of the most important gene 
ralizations of modern chemistry is contained in the 
Periodic Law. This states that the properties of 
the elements and of their compounds are a periodic 
function of the atomic weights The relation be- 
tween the properties of the elements and their 
atomic weights was first noticed by Newlanda in 1864 
but it was independently discovered five years later 
by Mendeleeff, who developed this idea most thor 
oughly. If the elements are arranged m the order 
of their atomic weights, it will be noticed that their 
properties reappear periodically with every eighth 
element Mendeleeff tabulated the elements accor 
ding to this idea, so that in his classification each 
element places itself naturally among those having 
similar properties, as is shown in the following 
table:— 



Group 1 

Group TI 

Group III 

Group IV 

Group V 

Group VI 

Group VII 

Group VIII 


' A 

B 

' A 

B ' 

A 

B, 

A 

B ' 

A 

B 

' A 

u 

A B ' 


Ist Short Period. 

Ll 

H 

Be 

- 


B 


c 


N 


0 

F 


2Dd Short Period 

Na 


Mg 



A1 


Si 


P 


s 

Cl 


Ist Long Period . | 

K 

Cu 

Ca 

Zn 

Sc 

Qa 

Ti 

Ge 

V 

As 

Cr 

Se 

Mn 

Br 

Fe. Co, N1 

2Dd Long Period . . -I 

Eb 

A« 

Br 

Cd 

Y 

In 

Zr 

Sn 

Nb 

Sb 

Mo 

Te 

I 

Ru. Rh, Pd 

8rd Long Period. | 

Ch 


Ba 


La 


Ce 


— 


— 


— 

’ — — — 

4 til Long Period.. | 

- 

Au 

- 

Hg 

Yb 

Ti 

- 

Pb 

- 

Bi 

W 


- 

Os. Ir, Pt 

6th Long Period 

— 


— 

Th 


— 


— 


U 


— 

— — — 
















There is no doubt that some connection exists 
between the properties of the elements and their 
atomic weights, but whether Mendel^eff’s classi- 
fication 18 the most perfect that can be devised 
remains to be seen. It certainly contains a few 
anomalies which are difficult to explain. In any 
case it has conferred a great benefit on modern 
chemistry, and has been most useful, not only in 
systematizing the study of the subject and in 
affording a means of deciding certain doubtful 
atomic weights, but by its means Mendeleeff 
actually predicted the existence and properties of a 
few elements, predictions which have since been 
fulfilled, and have thus strengthened the belief in 
the Periodic Law, and given an impulse to research 
in various directions. 

Chemical Nomenclature — The names employed by 
the old chemists were generally derived from some 
property of the substance, or indicated the mode in 
which it was prepared, and sometimes the subatanoe 
from which it was obtained. Of these, oil of vitriol, 
corrosive sublimate, spirit of salt, and liver of sul- 
phur may serve as examples. Such names, always 
inconvenient, became quite unusable when Lavoi- 
sier’s system was introduced, and very shortly 
afterwards the French Academy of Sciences ap- 
pointed a committee to devise an improved system 
The system then introduced, of which the chief 
merit is due to Guyton Morveau, was at the time 
absolutely perfect, and though somewhat modified 
to suit the requirements of the modem science, still 
remains substantially what it was. The principle on 
which it Is founded is that the name of every com- 
pound should express its elements, and as far as 


possible the proportions m which they are present 
in it Accordingly names are applied to all the 
elements, derived generally from some conspicuous 
property they possess Thus chlorine is so called 
from Greek ohloros, yellow, owing to its yellow 
colour, hydrogen from hydor, water, and toot gen, to 
generate, because by uniting with oxygen it forms 
water, and so on with all the others An attempt 
has been made to make the name express also the 
class to which the substance belongs, although this 
has not been very completely carried out Thus all 
the metals (except, of course, those which have been 
long known, and of which the common names cannok 
be altered) are made to terminate in -um, as potas 
Slum, barium, &o. , and the substances allied to 
chlorine have a similar termination to it The 
nomenclature of compounds was based on the exis- 
tence of two classes of substances opposed to one 
another in their properties, and known as acids and 
bases, for the designation of which different pnn- 
ciples were employed. All the bases known at the 
close of the eighteenth centuiy were oxygen com- 
pounds, and they were known by the geneial name 
of oxides. Thus, oxide of iron and oxide of copper 
are compounds of these metals with oxygen, 
sessed of more or less well-marked basic properties 
The compounds of chlorine, iodine, and bromine were 
called chlorides, iodides, and bromides. Those of 
sulphur, carbon, boron, and silicon were originally 
designated sulphurets, carburets, borurets, Ac., 
though the terms sulphides, borides, carbides are 
now more commonly employed. When an element 
forms more than one compound with another ele- 
ment a more definite nomenclature must be adopted- 
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ThM, for example, In the case of oxides, when the 
molecule of an oxide contains only one atom of 
oxyiren it is termed a monoxide; with two atoms it 
iB called a dioxide; with three, a trioxide Some- 
times the name peroxide is given to indicate special 
properties , while an oxide containing two atoms of 
an element with three atoms of oxygen is sometimes 
termed a sesquioxide. When a metal forms two 
basic oxides, that containing the less amount of 
oxygen is given the termination -oiw, the other having 
the termination -ic Thus we have cuprous and 
cupnc, ferrous and feme, oxides The compounds 
derived from these oxides are distinguished in a 
similar manner When the compound formed pos- 
sesses acid instead of basic properties, the system 
employed is different, and has its origin in the belief 
entertained by chemists in the eighteenth century 
that all acids were oxygen compounds, and that it 
was therefore unnecessary to indicate the existence 
of oxygen in them, as the word acid sufficiently did 
80 Tlius, sulphur forms two different acid com- 
pounds called respectively sulphurous and sulpbuiic 
acids, the termination in -ous being allotted to the 
compound containing the smaller, that in -tc to the 
one containing the larger proportion of oxygen. In 
a similar manner we have phosphorous and phos- 
phoric, chlorous and chloric, acids The contrivers 
of the present nomenclature did not provide for 
more than two acid compounds of any one element, 
that being the largest number then known But 
Since that time it has been found that there may be 
four or hve such compounds, and in place of using 
new terminations for such acids, chemists have 
chosen to employ a prefix In the case of chlorine 
and oxygen, after the name chloric acid had been 
made use of, another acid containing a larger quan- 
tity of oxygen was discovered, for winch the name of 
hyperchlonc acid, usually shortened into perchloric 
acid, was devi'^ed 

With the progress of the science, however, the 
idea att.iclied to the word acid has been materially 
altered and extended It weib at first applied to all 
Huhstancew which {.ossessed a sour taste, and such 
bodies being, according to the knowledge of the time, 
all C(imp(junds containing a large quantity of oxygen, 
it was believed that they owed their acid properties 
to it Further observation, however, showed that 
there were many powenul acids which contained no 
oxygen, but that hydrogen was invariably present 
Tlie names, however, had then become so fixed that 
it was impossible to alter them, and it became neces- 
sary to distinguish those winch contained hydrogen 
only by a special prefix Thus hydrochloric acid is 
a compound of hydrogen and chlorine; chloric acid, 
a compound of hydrogen, chlorine, and oxygen; 
hydrosulphunc acid, a compound of hydrogen and 
sulphur , sulphuric acid, a compound of hydrogen, 
sulphur, and oxygen. 

The names of acids were formed in order to enable 
chemists to have simple designations for salts, a class 
of bodies produced when the metal takes the place of 
the hydrogen of an acid Thus, if zinc be brought 
»n contact with sulphuric acid, the hydrogen of the 
acid IB immediately expelled, the zinc takes its place, 
and a salt called zinc sulphate is produced, the ter- 
mination In -ate expressing the fact that the salt u 
derived from an acid whose name terminates in ic, 
and the salts of acids whose names end in -ou 4 
have their termination in -iu. Thus, potassinm 
Bulphite is derived from sulphurous acid, and in a 
similar manner we obtain sodium hyposulphite and 
potassinm perchlorate as names of the salts formed 
iroxn these metals and hyposnlpbaroas and per- 
<Woric acids respeotively. 

(^^hemical Symbols. — Very soon after the publica- 


tion of Dalton's views Benelius Introduced a system 
of symbols by which the composition of the more 
complex chemical compounds can be represented with 
much greater precision than any nomenclature ad- 
mits of, and the plan proposed by him, though wiA 
some modifications rendered neoessiury by the pro- 
gress of the science, is now uni verily accepted, 
and has indeed become quite indispensable to the 
chemist. Every element is represented by a sym- 
bol, which is the mitial letter of its Latin name. 
Thus, (J represents carbon, S sulphur, and K potas- 
sium, of wliK'h the Latin name is kalium. Where 
several elements have the same initial a small 
letter is attached to it for the sake of distinction, 
the single letter being reserved for the most im- 
portant element whose name it commences. Thos, 
as already nient/oiied, C is the symbol of carbon, 
('a that of calcium, L'e cerium, Co cobalt, and 
Cu copper {cuprum) These symbols are further 
understood in all cases to represent not any indefinite 
quantity, but always an atom of each element, llie 
symbols of com|w)unds are formed by the juxtaposi- 
tion of those of tlicir elements Thus — 

HCl Ilydroohloric acid, 

PbO Lead oxide, 

BaS Barium sulphide, 

express the fact that these compounds contain sitlj^le 
atoms of their constituents, that hydrochlono aoid, 
for example, is a compound of 1 part of hydro- 
gen anil 80 5 of chlorine, and barium sulphide of 
137 parts of that metal and 32 of sulphur. When 
more than one atom of an elemeut exists in any com- 
pound this IS indicated by a coefficient placed after its 
symbol Thun ll.n is a compound of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen ; 80 a, * compound of 
one atom of sulphur and three of oxygen , FeiOla, 
a compound of two atoms of iron and six of chlorine. 
So likewise we have — 

Barium chloride Ba Clj 

PerrouB chloride ^ . Fe Cl| 

Ferric chiondu FetCla 

Stannous chloride Sn Clf 

Btanuic chloride Bd Cl^ 

So that the symbol expresses more distinctly than 
the name the composition of the compound, and gives 
in every case the pn^portion in which the elements 
exist 111 it Where it is necessary to express more 
than one atom or molecule of the comfiound this is 
done by prefixing to the symbol a large number 
written on the line. Thus, 2 Ba Cl, means two mole- 
cules of barium chloride; and 8 FotOi, three mole- 
cules of feme oxide The advantages offered by 
these symbols become still more apparent in the cas« 
of very complex compounds. Thus, the crystallized 
magnesium sulphate is Mg SO,, 7 H, 0 , and morphine 
is By a systematic arrangement of 

the symbols in each compound an attempt b made 
to indicate to a certain extent their chemical func- 
tions Thus, in an acid, the hydrogen, which may 
be replaced by a metal, begins the formula of the 
compound, sulphunc acid, for instance, b wri' ten 
H2SO4, and potassium sulphate K^SOt, the potassium 
here occupying the same position as the hydrogen It 
has displaced. 

The syirbols are also very advantageously used to 
express the changes which oceux daring chemical 
action, and they are then written in the tonn of an 
equation, of which one side represents the ooodltioB 
in which the substances exist before the change, the 
other the result of the resotion. The foUowhig eqna- 
tions will serve to illustrate the manner in which the 
symbob are thus emjJoyed: — 
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Hs + Cl, = 2 H a 

Hydrogen. Chlorine. Hydroohlorio acid 

Fe + 2Ha = FoClj + H, 
Iron. Hydrochloric acid Ferroua cMoride Hydrogen 
HgCl, + 2KI = Hfflj + 2Ka 
Mercuric Potassium Mercuric Potassium 
chloride Iodide iodide cliloride. 

KjSO* + Ba(NOj)3 = BaSO* + 2KN08 

Potassium Barium Baiium Potassium 

sulphate. nitrate sulphate nitrate 


In these equations the + sign is used in the sense of 
mixture wit^ and it should not be employed for the 
purpose of connecting together thesymbols ofoneoom- 
pound; but in this respect many chemists permit con- 
siderable latitude, and it is not unfrequently used to 
characterize a low degree of affinity, such as that which 
exists between a salt and what is called its water of 
crystallization, but its use in this way is better 
avoided; and a comma is sometimes introduced into 
the symbol in the proper position, thus, Na 2 S 04 , 
lOHjO, or the symbols may be written in simple 
juxtaposition, water of crystallization being always 
put at the extreme right. 

Valency . — It has been already remarked that 
chemists have agreed to accept as the atom of every 
element the smsdlest quantity of it which is capable 
of existing in two gaseous volumes of any compound, 
and this has led to the redognition of a peculiarity m 
the combining power of the different elements Thus, 
when an atom of chlorine, weighing 35 5, is brought 
in contact with hydrogen it is found to combine w'lth 
one atom of that substance, and by no process can it 
be made to unite with a larger or a smaller quantity 
When an atom of oxygen, weighing 16, comes in con- 
tact w'lth hydrogen, however, it combines with two 
parts, or two atoms, of that element An atom of 
nitrogen, weighing 14, combines with three parts or 
three atoms of hydrogen, and by no process can it be 
made to combine with one atom, These elements 
are therefore said to possess different valencies; 
hydrogen is called a monovalent element, oxygen 
divalent, and nitrogen tn valent With reference to 
this fact, therefore, the elements have been divided 
into several classes according to the number of atoms 
of hydrogen to which they are equivalent, or with 
which they can combine, and they are described as 
monads, diads, triads, &:c No physical explanation of 
the cause of this peculiarity of the different elements 
has yet been obtained, and chemists have been 
compelled to have recourse to hypotheses, in re- 
gard to which perfect unanimity can scarcely be 
said to prevail The idea which is made use of 
18 that the atoms of the elements have certain 
points of attachment with one another, varying 
in number in each case. A monad is supposed 
to have one point of attachment, a diad two, and 
so on, and these have been called honde A diad, 
therefore, having two bonds or points of attach- 
ment, is capable of assimilating, as it were, two 
monads, a triad three monads This may be repre- 
sented diagrainmatically by using lines surround- 
symbol of the element. Thus triad 

^ N. I 

, and hexad sulphur . The 

compound of nitrogen and hydrogen, therefore, is 
H H 

, and that of hexad sulphur with three atoms 
H 

O 0 

of diad oxygen is s • Such symbols, being 

II 

O 

very inconvenient both in writing and printing, are 
only used in exceptional cases ; but it is customary 
to express the valency of an dement or compound 


mg trie orainary i 
nitrogen is 


by dashes attached to its ordinary symbol Thoa 
monad hydrogen is H', diad oxygen 0", triad nitn^ 
gen N , and when the valency exceeds three a 
small Roman numeral is employed; thus, tetratomio 
carbon is CK Experience has further shown that 
the valency of an element is capable of varying 
Thus, phosphorus is sometimes tnatomio, at others 
pentatomio It is important to observe that the 
doctrine of valency is of a very hypothetical char- 
acter, and it is most desirable that undue import- 
ance should not be attached to it, for it cannot be 
considered as more than a temporary hypothesis 
w'hich has done good service as a guide to the 
chemical investigator 

Classification of Chemical Compounds — When the 
properties of chemical compounds are studied it is 
immediately apparent that they may be classified 
not merely under the head of the particular ele- 
ments they contain, but also according to their special 
chemical functions The latter method indeed pre- 
sents some advantages which were recognized at a 
very early period of chemical history, and the dis 
tinction between acids and alkalies dates back to a 
period long antecedent to that at which their true 
nature w’as ascertained. 

Acids — 1'he term acid, originally restricted to 
Bubatancea which possess a sour taste, w'as long 
extended to all compounds having the property of 
reddening blue litmus and other vegetable blues 
As the science advanced, however, it was found that 
a great many Bubstances existed w'hich possessed 
chemical functions exactly analogous to those of the 
strong acid^, but which did not redden litmus, and 
it became necessary to obtain a defihiiltion which 
should include these subBtances At present an acid 
18 described as a compound containing a certain 
(luantity of hydrogen, easily replaceable by a metal 
w’hen it comes in contact with it as an oxide Thus 
the feiin])le8t acid which can be obtained is hydro- 
chloric acid, represented by the formula HCl, and if 
this be brought m contact with metallic sodium, 
hydrogen is at once eliminated, thus — 

2H(’l -|-l>Na = 2NaCl -f U^, 

the sodium salt of hydrochloric acid, NaCl, known 
as sodium chloride or common salt, being produced 
Here a simple interchange occurs, and the monad 
sodium takes the place of the monad hydrogen 
Again, if a diBid metal, such as zinc, is made to react 
on hydrochloric acid, it decomposes two molecules of 
that substance, according to the equation — 

2 II Cl Zti = ZnCb -f" Hj 

A similar change will usually occur pro\ided the 
metal employed forms a soluble salt with the acid 
Should it not be so a salt can be obtained by using 
the oxide of the metal, when a double exchange 
takes place, and water is produced by the combma- 
tion of tlie hydrogen of the acid with the oxygen of 
the oxide; metallic lead, for example, does not readily 
displace the hydrogen of hydrochloric a-cid, but if 
lead oxide be used, the chloride is at once obtained 
thus — 

PbO + 2 HCl = PbClj -I- HjO 

The nature of the salt formed depends very much on 
the circumstances of the experiment Thus, if iron 
be allowed to react on hydrochloric acid, that metal 
acts as a diad, displaces two atoms of hydrogen, and 
ferrous chloride is produced — 

Fe -f- 2HCl = FeCly -I- H|; 

and the same change occurs with the separatioh of 
water when hydrochloric acid acts on ferrous oxide, 
FeO. But if feme oxide, FesOa, and hydrochloric 
acid react, six molecules of hydrochloric acid are 
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required for the dacompoaition of one of ferric oxide, 
change being thus represented •— 

FejOi + 0 HCl » FejCl* + 8 HjO 

Hydrochloric acid, as already observed, is the aiinplest 
acid which exists, and contains only one atom of hy- 
drogen replaceable by a metal, in combination with 
an element or simple radical. Nitric acid, HNO,, is 
a more complex substance, in which the hydrogen is 
III combination with the group NO», and this group, 
ID combination with metals, forms the class of nitrates 
completely analogous to the chlorides Many acids, 
hott'ever, exist in which more than one atom of hy- 
drogen replaceable by a metal is present, and in such 
cases a much greater variety of salts is possible 
Thus, Hulphuno acid, HjS04, contains two of hydro- 
gen, and phosphoric acid, HaPO^, three of hydrogen, 
replaceable by metals, and the consequence is that 
])ota88ium, for example, can form with sulphuric 
acid tw'o salts, KHSO4 and KjS04, which are called 
hydrogen-potassium and normal potassium sulphate 
With phosphoric acid, again, three potash salts aie 
p(jHsible, KH8l''04, KaHP04, and K,,P04 Acids are 
Llaasified according to the number of atoms of re- 
placi able hydrogen which they contain, as monobasic, 
diliasic, and tribasic acids In the cases selected for 
illuhtration the whole of the hydrogen contained in 
the aod can be replaced b> a metal, but it b\ no 
means lollows that this is invariably the case Hjpo- 
I'hoaphorous acid, for example, is HsPOa, but only 
t Vo of these atoms of hydrogen can be exchanged 
lor i metal, giving the siUta KjHPOj and KHjPOi 
Tilt tliiid atom of hydrogen is not replaceable by 
lilt tals 

The acids can be produced by a variety of diffeient 
[iiocesses Thus, hydrogen and chlorine when mixed 
and exposed to the sun’s rays, or to heat, at once 
combine, and phosphorus, when burned in moist air, 
yields phosphoric acid But the acids are generally 
most conveniently obtained by the leaction of a less 
tolutile acid on some of their salts Nitric acid, for 
example, is produced by the action of sulphuric acid 
on jiotosHiuin nitrate, according to the following 
eipiation — 

KNOj, + HjSO, -- KHSO4 -I- UNO* 

And this process is modified so as to suit the require- 
ments of each individual case 

Acid Anhi/drideu — When an acid containing a 
radual of which oxygen is a constituent is sub- 
mitted to the action of some substance having a 
powerful affinity for water, the whole, or part of its 
h^-diogeii, combines with oxygen and is separated 
as water, while the residual elements are left behind 
in the fonn of a compound called an anhydride In 
general, how’ever, owing to the extremely strong 
affinity which exists between the anhydrides and 
water, it is difficult, or impossible, to obtain them 
in this way, and other processes must be made use 
of Thus phosphonc anhydnde, P^Oj, is produced 
when phosphorus is burned in air Sulphuric anhy- 
dride, SOg ina.y be obtained by distilling feme sul- 
phate, re23S04, at a red-heat, when it breaks up 
thus — 

F6,8 SO4 = FeaOg + 8 SO, 

The substances to obtained are entirely devoid of 
Mid properties, and do not redden vegetable blues. 
Tliey have in general an exceedingly powerful affinity 
or water, and unite with it instantaneously with 
the evolution of much beat to produce the acid. In 
Mme oases, however, the affinity between the an- 
^dride and water Is so slight that the acid is not 
uown in the separate state. This is particularly 
^ cate with oarbonio and sulphuroas acids, the 


m 

substances popularly known by these natnas being 
^ really the anhydrides of these acids. 

Bases. — These are compounds which, by reacting 
on acids, yield salts. The moat Important bases aie 
oxides of metals, and when brought in oontaot with 
an acid their oxygen combines with the h^rogen 
of the acid to form water. ITiey are divided into 
several sections, of which the most important are 
the alkalies. These Hubstantes are the hydrates of 
the so-called alkaline metals, and may be compared 
to water in which an atom of hydrogen is replaced 
by an atom of metal Potash, more correctly called 
potassium h> drate, is KHO The aJkalies are readily 
soluble in water, have a peculiar harsh taste, restore 
th<‘ blue colour of reddened litmus, and give a green 
with red calibage, dahlia, and other vegetable blues, 
and convert the yellow of turmeric into a brownish 
red Most of the bases, however, are iunoluble in 
water, and without an} -ffect on vegetalile colours. 
Another class of bases winch are of very great im- 
portance IB t}pifii'd b} ammonia. This suViatance is 
a compound of nitrogen and h}drog. n, NHs; but 
the substance which acts as a base is NH4HO, and 
is analogous to potassium hydrate, KlIO, the naetal 
potassium being replaced by the gnmp Nn4. which 
plays the part of a metal and is called a radical. 
When an ammonium salt is formed the reaction is 
exactly similar to that which occurs with an alkAli. 
as illustrated by the subjoined equations. — 

Reaction between potassium hydrate and sulphuric aold 
D8SO4 -I- 2 KHO* Kj 804 -i- 2H,0 
Reaction between uinmonliim hydrate and sulphuric acid 
H4HO4 -I- 2 NH4UO * (N H4>8804 -f 2 H,0 

Bases analogous to ammonia form a large and ini- 
poitaut class of substances, hut their relations can 
be best considered under the iiead of Organic Che- 
mistry 

Indifferent Oxides — I’liere exists a class of oxides 
devoid of both acid and basic projierties. The ma 
Jonty of these oxides are of little interest, but a few 
have very high practic^il r.nportance. The most im 
portaiit 18 manganese diuxiae, MnOg, which is found 
abundantly native When treated with hydri>chlorlc 
acid, it undergoes a complex decomposition, and 
yields pure chlorine, thus — 

Mn0.j 4 HCl = 2 TljO -e MnCl^ -f Clj ! 

on which account it is used for the preparation of 
chlorine Many other such oxides undergo a similar 
change. 

The most commonly occurring sulistances belong, 
for the most part, to one or other of the classes of 
compounds already mentioned. Comparatively few 
elements exist naturally m any quantity in the free 
state, these are chiefly oxygen, carbon, nitrogen, 
sulphur, and a few of the metals. The elements 
mainlv occur as oxides or in metallic salts. Of the 
latter, the most common are certain sulphides, sul- 
phates, nitrates, carbonates, and silicates, which latter 
form a most widely spread but somewhat O W n plicated 
class of in ID ends. 

Organic Chemistry —Carbon occupies sa exom- 
tional position among the elements owing to the 
remarkable number of compounds which It Is 
capable of forming with hydrogen. Whiln other 
elements form only one or two oompoundb with 
hydrogen, hundreds of compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen have been obtain^ These oomponnds 
are called hydrocarbons From them a vast nmn- 
her of substances may be derived, each oontalnlng 
carbon as an essential constituent. Many of these 
compounds, such as acetic acid and alcohol, were 
known in very early times; and it was believsd that 
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M theM were alweya obtained from animal or vege* 
table matter, they coaid only be formed through the 
agency of some vital force. It was not till 1828, 
when W6hler prepared a typical organic substance, 
urea, from inorganic materials, that this idea was 
abandoned. Since that time a great number of car- 
bon compounds have been yearly produced in the 
laboratory, so that many thousands of them are now 
known. It is only because of their great number 
that it is found convenient to class them separately 
from ‘ inorganic ’ compounds. Organic chemistry, 
then, may be defined as the study of the com- 
pounds of carbon 

Comtituiional and graphic formula Isomerism — 
In the case of an inorganic substance the determi- 
nation of the nature and number of atoms composing 
its molecule is usually sufficient to characterize it 
thus, it 18 sufficient to know that the molecule of 
sulphuric acid contains two atoms of hydrogen, one 
atom of sulphur, and four atoms of oxygim, as only 
one substance of the formula is known 

Among organic compounds, however, many cases 
are met with in which two or more substances have 
the same molecular formula but possess entirely 
different properties For instance, two substances 
having the formula CjHoO and five of the formula 
CeHii are known. Such substances are termed 
isomers^ and the phenomenon is known as isomerism 
The properties of a compound, therefore, depend not 
only on the nature and number of the atoms com- 
posing its molecule, but on the arrangement of those 
atoms. For this reason the determination of the 
structure of the molecule is one of the most im- 
portant problems of organic chemistry The carbon 
atom is invariably assumed to be tetra valent This 
is expressed by writing the symbol thus — 



The formulas CH4, OO2, CHCls, and HCN may be 
written thus ■ — 


H Cl 

fl— i— H. 0=C=0, H— i— ( 


Cl. and H— C=N 


Formulae of this kind are termed graphic formula, 
and the lines indicating the valencies of the atoms 
are known as bonds or linkings. By the aid of such 
formulae the existence of two isomers CaHaO may be 
simply explained Bearing in mind that carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen are respectively tetra-, di-, 
and monovalent, it is obvious that the only possible 
formulae are — 

H H H H 

(L-O-C-H. 

A A 


B-i_C-0-H and H- 


n A 


The first of these is ascribed to ordinary alcohol and 
the second to methyl ether. These formulae may 
be more simply expressed thus, CHsCHiOH and 
CHa.O CH). They are then termed constitutional 
or rational formula. The constitution of such sub- 
stances is arrived at from a careful study of their 
chemical (and physical) properties, and from the 
methods of their formation. 

Radicals — Certain groups of atoms occur in a 
large number of compounds and remain intact when 
these undergo certain chemical changes. For ex- 
ample, methyl alcohol (CHjOH) may be converted 
by various re lotions into methyl chloride (CHjCl), 
methyl iodide (CH,I), methyl nitrate (CHjNO,), and 
methyl-amine The methyl group (OH,) 


is common to all of these substances, and behaves 
like a single atom. Such a group of atoms is called 
Bk radical. A few such radicals are: (CqH.)' ethvl 
(OH)' hydroxyl, (COOH)' carboxyl, and (NH )' 
amidogen. 

Classification . — So far as their constitution is 
known the carbon compounds may be divided into 
three classes — 

I Aliphatic or Fatty Compounds 
II Isocycllc Compounds, I n.. n 

III Hsterocycllc Compounds, f Compounds 


The Fatty Compounds . — It has been already 
mentioned that one of the most striking features 
of the chemistry of carbon is the large number of 
compounds which it forms with hydrogen This 
property is explained by the remarkable power of 
linking together possessed by the carbon atoms and 
to their tetravalent nature The simplest hydro- 
carbon has the formula CH4 The next has the 
formula CHg CHg, and the third is CHgCHiCHs. 
The second of these is obviously formed from the 
first by the replacement of a hydrogen atom by the 
group CHs, while the third is similarly obtained from 
the second A glance at the formula of the third 
hydrocarbon will show that two isomers of the next 
higher compound (C4H10) are capable of existence 
These may be produced by the same operation as the 
others, and will have the formulie CHsCH^CH/’Hs 

Qjj® It will be seen by continuing 

this process, that as the number of carbon atoms in 
creases, the number of possible isomers will increase 
rapidly. It has indeed been shown tli%t no less than 
802 isomeric hydrocarbons of the formula CjjHa 
are possible Those in which the carbon atoms are 
arranged in a continuous chain are termed normal 
hydrocarbons The following are the names of a 
few of the lower members of this senes of hydro- 
carbons Their general formula is CnHin-t-a 


Name 
Methane 
Ethane . . 
Propane 

Normal Butane '1 

Iso-Butane / 

Normal-Pentane 

Iso-Pentane 

Tertiary-Pentane 

Hexaries 

Heptanes 

Octanes 

Nonanes 

Decaoos 


Formula No of poBSible Isomers 
CH4 1 

r,Hr, 1 

C^lla 1 

C4II10 . 2 


C.IbH 


8 

6 

9 

18 

85 

76 


Each member of the series differs from the pre- 
ceding and succeeding member by the constant dif- 
ference CHj Such a senes is termed a homolo- 
gous series. The names of the hydrocarbons of this 
senes have the distinguishing termination -ane On 
account of certain of their properties they are called 
Paraffins The paraffins are found naturally in enor 
mouB quantities in certain varieties of petroleum, 
the lower members of the series are contained in 
certain natural gases. The chief sources of this 
petroleum are in North America ; Russian petroleum 
consists largely of hydrocarbons belonging to another 
series Shale is also a source of the paraffins. (9«e 
Paraffin, Petroleum.) The hydrocarbons con- 
tained in crude petroleum are partially separated 
by a process of fractional distillations. The first 
four members of the series are colourless g»MSi 
come liquids of gradually increasing boiling-point, 
with increase in the number of carbon atoma The 
higher members of the series are solids, the melting- 
point of which increases with the molecular wei^t. 
The paraffins are practically insoluble in wat«, but 
soluble in many organic liquids. A notable property 
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of the paraffins is their great stability. They are 
not affected at ordinaiT temperatures bv nitno acid 
fuming sulphuric acid, alkalies, or by powerful 
oxidizing agents such as chromio acid. They are, 
however, attacked by chlorine and bromine with 
formation of substitution products, for instance, 
with chlorine, methane yields CHaCl, CHiCl^ 
CHCli, and CCI4- They are incapable of combin- 
ing directly with any element In other words, the 
valencies of their carbon atoms are all fully satis- 
fied by hydrogen , they are therefore known as 
saturated comjiounds 

Ifnsnturated Hydrocarbons — Many hydrocarbons 
are known which do not contain the maximum 
number of hydrogen atoms , these are consequently 
capable of combining directly with such substances 
as hydrogen, chlorine, liNdrochlonc acid, &c , form- 
ing additive products Thus, ethylene (CaTIi) yields 
CdliBrj, C2H5CI, &c Hydrocarbons of this kind 
are termed unsaturated Of these there are two 
wfdl known senes, the first one or two members of 
which are the most important 

Oli'Jineb, Cnll^u Acetylenes, CnH^n-a 

EtM>lene, CJIi Acetvlene, 

Propylene, CaHg Allylene, 

For certain reasons it is assumed that the carbon 
atoms in these substances are united by more than 
one bond, thus — 

CHi CH 

Fthvlene , Acetylene, ||l . When such hy- 
CHa GH 

drocarbons yield addition products the double or 
treble bond is destroyed and a saturated compound 
IS formed. For instance, with bromine, ethylene 
CHaBr 

yields a dibromide, | , while acetylene yields a 

CHjBr 
CHBr, 

tetrabromide, | 

CHBrj 

Of these hydrocarbons, acetylene has gained im- 
portance as an illuminant It may now be economi- 
cally produced from calcium carbide by the regulated 
action of w'ater. 

Alcohols — These are obtained by the substitution 
of the hydroxyl radical (OH)' for hydrogen of the 
hydrocarbon The following are the names of a 
few of the monohydric alcohols. It will be ob- 
served that they form a homologous series. 

No of leomen 


Methyl alcohol CH.OH 1 

Ethyl alcohol , G,flfiOH ... 1 

Propyl alcohols CsHtOH . . 2 

Butyl alcohols C,Hi,OH . 4 

Amyl alcohols CjHnOH 8 


Methyl alcohol is prepared from the products of 
the dry distillation of wood. Ethyl alcohol is pro- 
duced in large quantity along with higher alcohols 
by the fermentation of saccharine liquids by means 
of yeast The members of this series of eJcohols up to 
GijH^O are colourless liquids having a characteristic 
odour and a burning taste. The higher members of 
the senes are solids. The lower alcohols only are 
Buluble in water to any extent The specific gravity 
^d boiling-point increase as the series is ascended 
oy substituting hydroxyl for hydrogen in butane, 
alcohols of the following fonnulse are formed : — 

(1) CHjCHjCHiCHjOH (2) 

(8) CHgCHjCHOH CH,. (4 ) (Ch 1),=C OH. 

Alcohols which contain the group CH,OH are termed 
pnm^^ those containing the group CHOH are 
••condary, and those containing the group OOH 
tertiary alcohols. 


Eaten , — Alcohols are sometimes compared with 
metallic hydroxides beoanse they react with acids 
forming ethereal salts or esters, as exemjdified bj the 
following equations : — 


(1) C,H,0H-»-HN0i^-C,H,N0,-hH,0 

Ethyn nitrate. 

(2) C,Hj0H-|-Hj,S(^-aH,H8O4-|-H,O 

Ethyl hydrogen sulphate. 

(3) C,Hj0H4-C,H40, = C,Hb CjHA+H,0 

Ethyl acetate. 


Many of these ethereal salts or esters are pleasant- 
smelling Inpiids, and are prepared commercially for 
use as perfumes and for flavouring purposes. 

Ethers . — By treatment with dehydrating agents 
alcohols may be converted into ether s^ thus: — 
acHgOH^cu, o cn,-i-HjO 


Strong sulphuric acid 's commonly employed for this 
purpose. 'I'he substance known as sulpnurio ether 
IS ethyl ether, (CiH|i).,0 This is the moat important 
member of the senes, and is largely used asasolvsnt 
for fats, and as an aneesthetio. With the exception 
of methyl ether, which is a gas, the ethers are vola- 
tile, highly inflammable liquids, lighter than water. 
They are sometimes likened to the metallic oxides, 
eg KjO Chemically they are much mor^i indiffer- 
ent than the alcohols 

Aldehydes — On oxidation, the primar;) alcohols 
yield two senes of bodies, viz aldehydes and acids, 
thus — 

(1) (’iijCn./)o-i-o-CHgrHO-i-n,o 

(2) CHgCDO-t-O^CnjCOOH 


By the oxidation of ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde is 
hrst produced, this is converted into aoctio acid by 
further oxidation. Acetaldehyde and formaldehyde 
(H CHO) are the tnost important members of this 
senes I'he latter substance is used under the name 
of formaline in photography, as a disinfectant, and 
in the manufacture of certain organic colours. 

Secondary alcohols on oxidation yield ketones. 
For example, acetone it formed when isopropyl 
alcohol is oxidized — 

cn,CHon cHg-hO-CHgCOCHg-fn,© 


Alcohols containing more than one hydroxyl group 
are known Of these, the most common is glycerol 
or glycerine Many natural fats and oils are ethereal 
salts of this substance with organic acids, such as 
stearic, palmitic, and oleic Esters are capable of 

undergoing hydrolysis or 8a{M^nification on treatment 
with alkalies. When fats are boiled with soda or 
potash they yield free glycerine and alkali salts of 
the acids, commonly known as soaits The following 
equations repreeents this reaction with tripalmitin. 

/C,«n3,0, NaOH yOVL 

C^EL^ CieIB,(h + Na ()H=C8H6— OH-t-8 NaCi,H„0,. 

^ CijHjlOa Ns OH ^OH 

Glycerine Sodimn palmltate. 


Generally speaking, soft soaps are potassium salts of 
oleic acid derived from seal and whale oils^ while 
hard soaps are sodium salts of steano, palmitic, and 
oleic acids obtained from tallow, palm oil, uA. 
Nitroglycenne is also an ethereal salt of glycerine. 
It has the formula C,Hg(NO,),. It ie largely used 
in the form of dynamite as an explosive. 

Amines —These ff)nn an important class of bodies, 
which may be regarded as derived from ammonia 
(NH,) by replacement of 1, 2, or 8 akgns of hy- 
drogen by alkyl radicals. For example, we 
have methylamine (NH, . CH,). dimethylamine 
[NH(CH,),], and tnmethylamine [N(CH,h]- Theee 
sulistanoes resemble ammonia in many propertieSk 
lliey are very strongly basic. Sobetaooes like tri- 
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methylamme (tertiary amines) form hydroxides like 
ammonium hydroxide (NH^OH), for example, tetre* 
thylammoniom hydroxide [N(CjHfi )4 0H]. These 
are prepared from compounds analogous to the 
ammonium salts, such as tetrethylammonium iodide 
[N(C,H5),I]. 

FaU^ Aoids — The general formula for this impor- 
tant series of bodies is + iCOOH or CnHanOj 

The term ‘ fatty ’ is applied to these acids on 
account of the occurrence of some of the higher 
members in the natural fats They may be formed, 
as already mentioned, by oxidation of the primary 
alcohols. At the ordinary temperature the lower 
members of the aeries are liquids soluble in water 
This solubility decreases and the boiling-point in- 
creases as the senes is ascended From the acid 
CioHjoOa upwards they are waxy solids insoluble m 
water. They are monobasic acids, and, with the ex- 
ception of formic acid, are very stable substances 
Formic acid (HCOOH) is the lowest member of the 
senes It occurs in ants and in stinging nettles Acetic 
acid (OHaCOOH) is prepared from the products of 
the dry distillation of wood , and, as vinegar, by 
the fermentation of dilute spirit Several of the 
salts of acetic acid are of commercial importance 
Of these may be mentioned the acetates of iron and 
aluminium, which are used as mordants in dyeing 
Of the other members of this series butyric acid 
occurs in butter, while stearic and palmitic acids 
have been already referred to 

Other senes of acids are known, the members of 
which contain more than one carboxyl group Of 
these, oxalic (COOH COOH), tartaric [CH(OH) 
COOH CH(OH)COOH], and citric [08H4(0H) 
(COOH)»] acids may be mentioned These sub- 
stances or their salts occur naturally in many plants 
Carbohydrates — To this group belong a number 
of naturally-occurring substances composed of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in w'hich the two latter 
elements are present in the same proportion as in 
water Tliey rnav be classified as sugars, starches, 
and celluloses The moat commonly known of the 
sugars IS caiie-suyar, CjjHjaOu It is extracted in 
very large quantity both from tlie sugar-cane and 
from beetroot, and is present in small quantity in 
many fruits Cane-sugar possesses the remarkable 
property — shared by many naturally-occurring car- 
bon compounds — of rotating the plane of polari/ed 
light If an aqueous solution of sugar bo w-arined 
with a small quantity of a mineral acid the sugar is 
hydrolyzed, thus — 

-f- H2O = -f- CflTTioOg 

Cane sugar Dextrose Levulose 

The mixture of sugars thus obtained is known as 
invert sugar In the preparation of alcohol from 
sugar a similar change is first brought about by 
mi|(;^nB of a soluble ferment present in yeast known 
as invertin The invert sugar is afterwards con- 
verted by the yeast into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
Dextrose or Glucose, CeHiaOe, occurs in grapes — 
hence it is sometimes called grape-sugar. It is 
found in most fruits, and is almost invariably asso- 
ciated witli an equal quantity of levulose as invert 
sugar Glucose is not so sweet as cane-sugar It is 
used oomrneroially as a substitute for malt in brew- 
ing of beer, in the ‘dt>ctoring' of wine, in making 
syrups, &c Many other sugars are known. 

Starch (CaHioOj)!! is very widely distributed in the 
vegetable world. It occurs m large quantity in all 
kinds of grain and in many tubers. It is largely 
obtained from potatoes. When examined under the 
microscope starch is seen to consist of minute char- 
acteristioally striated granules, the shape and size of 
which vary considerably according to the source 


from wliich the starch is obtained. When boiled 
with dilute acids, starch is converted into dextrin 
(C«HioOj)n, then into dextrose: the former of these 
substances is used as a substitute for gum. 

Cellulose (CeHioOj)n, forms the chief constituent of 
the cell membranes of plants. Cotton-wool, Imen 
and filter-paper, which have been freed from minerai 
matter, consist of almost pure cellulose All the 
carbohydrates possess to a great extent the character 
of alcohols. Cellulose, for example, is capable of 
forming ethereal salts Of these the nitrates are of 
great importance as explosives 

Cyanogen Compounds — The cyanogen compounds 
form one of the most important senes of organic 
substances. The simplest of these is hydrocvanic 
acid (prussic acid), which has the formula HCN It 
18 a volatile, colourless liquid, and is well known us 
a most terrible poison The importance of the de- 
rivatives of this substance lies in the fact that the 
cyanogen radical (CN)' is readily converted into tlie 
carboxyl group (COOH)', thus — 

CHj CN-f 2 H 30 = Cn,C00H-fNn8 

— a change which is of great value in many sjn- 
theses 

It must not be supposed that, in the hydrocarbons 
and their derivatives already mentioned, the carbon 
atoms are linked together in a straight line or in one 
plane This is almost certainly not the casi- It is 
supposed that the carbon atom lie-*, os it were, at the 
centre of a regular tetrahedron, and that tlie forces 
connecting it with other atoms are in the direcLKni 
of lines drawn from the centre toj^-ards the solid 
angles of this figure Molecules tolitaining such 
atoms must have a somewhat complicated structure 
This 18 a purely hypothetical conception , but it is 
supported by many considerations w’hicb cannot he 
discussed here liy means of this hyjiothesis the 
optical activity of many 01 game compounds and 
various other phenomena receive a satisfactory ex 
planation This conception w'as introduced almost 
simultaneously by Le Bel and Van't Hoff in lh71, 
and lb one of the most fruitful hypotheses of recent 
times 

Aromatic Compounds — The hydrocarbons already 
considered consist of open chains of carbon atoms 
It may readily be supposed that the carbon atoms 
at the ends of suck a chain might become united to 
one another and a closed chain or ring be produced 
Tlie aromatic compounds are believed to be thus 
constituted. When coal is subjected to dry distilla 
tion it undergoes exceedingly complex changes, a 
gieat variety of compounds being produced This 
process is carried out on a very large scale in the 
manufacture of coal-gas and in blast-furnaces The 
products of the distillation are gases such as am 
moiiia, methane, ethylene, &c. , volatile liquids knoa n 
as tar; and the residue of coke The tar is subse- 
quently distilled and yields many important sub- 
stances in the different fractions. These are chiefly 
benzene, phenol or carbolic acid, naphthalene, an- 
thracene, &c. They are all aromatic bodies, and are 
mostly derivatives of benzene. Benzene, C«H«, w » 
colourless liquid which boils at 80'6° C. It is highly 
inflammable and burns with a smoky flame. It u# 
used chiefly for the manufacture of nitrobenzene; it 
is, besides, a very useful solvent Chemically it is a 
very stable substance. Its properties are best ex- 
plained from a consideration of its formula. Benzene 
was discovered by Faraday in 1826, but no 
tutional formula for this substance was snggeeted 
until 1860, when Kekul4 formulated his benzene 
theory, which has proved an inestimable boon to 
science and technology. Eekul6 was the first to 
realize the possibility of a closed chain formation. 
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Many other formulffl have been gugtfiited for ben- 
eene, but that of Kekul^ moat etiU be regarded ae 
the most generally euitable to express its character- 
istic pniperties. The centric formula, devised by 
Armstrong, has been adopted by many chemists 



H H 


Kekul^’s Formula Centric Formula 


Owing to the curious nature of the benzene ring 
(or nucleus) the animatic compounds possess many 
properties entirely different from those of the ali- 
phatic compounds Benzene derivatives are chiefly 
substitution products, but it is possible also to pre- 
pare addition compounds , in the latter case the 
double bonds disappear and the carbon atoms be- 
come saturated. 

jBomfnsm — The hydrogen atoms may of course 
be replaced either partly or wholly by radicals 
Take, for example, the chlorine derivatives Only 
one mono-chloro-benzerie is known. But with di- 
denvatives the case is different No less than three 
isomers exist. A glance at either of the above for- 
iMiilae will show that this is possible owing to the 
different relative positions which the substituting 
rad c als may assume Positions 1 2, 1 3, and 1 4 
are obviously different, while positions 1 6 and 1 5 
arc- the same as 1 2 and 1 3 respectively Thus 
three di-chloro-benzenes are known, having the for- 
mulae — 

Cl Cl 

IK’ C(’l 

hI (’H 

H 


UC CH 


!■ Jc „!■ 1 . 

Cl 


v/ 


Such compounds are respectively called ortho, raeta, 
and para derivatives. Similarly in the case of tri- 
Bubstitutiuii products where the substituting groups 
are all of the same kind, three isomers are possible, 
and have the formulae — 


^C1 

hI dci 




HC CH 




<!«i 


\/ 


This kind of isomerism is of course peculiar to nng 
compounds Isomerism may also exist in the ' side- 
c wns , as in the aliphatic compounds. 

ornolo^et of Benzene. — These have the general 
onnula CnHin_ 0 , The second member of the series, 
uene, being a mono-den vative of ben- 

ue, exists only in one form But the next homo- 
exists in four isomeric forma, three of them 
»»g ortho-, meta-, and para-dimethylbenzene, or 
j enes, and the fourth ethylbenzene. The number 
^mer* rapidjy increases on passing up the series, 
tr/, iT derivatives are obtained by eubsti- 

eg hydrogen in the nucleus or in the side-chain, 
y uomers may thus be obtained. One of the 
IS tK properties of the aromatic bodies 

nitro-gpoupe (NOj) may be 
for hydrogen in the nu^ns; for example, 
*®5®^^dyyieMenitro-benieit«,CVH5NO^ 'Hiis 


class of derivatives is of the utmost impewtanoe, be^ 
cause they may be readily converted Dj reduction 
into amido-bodies. 

AnUine^ CJIjNHj, is thus prepared from nitro- 
benzene. It is a colourless oil, boiling at 
which possesses basic properties It is very Utfqjfely 
employed in the manufacture of dyes. A raluable 
property of such am ido-com pounds is that they are 
capable of being converted into diazo-oomp(ywid 9 by 
treatment with nitrous acid Thus, aniline hydro- 
chloride yields diazo-benzene-chloride, O^H.NrNOl, 
which is somewhat unstable and is readily converted 
into various valuable substances 

Phenol or carbolic acid, CgHjOH, is one of the 
chief substances contained in coal tar. Although a 
hydroxy-compound, it differs considerably from ali 
phatic alcohols The true aromatic alcohols are not 
generally of much imp<iH 4 ipce. They are formed by 
replacement of hydrogen in the side-ohain by hy- 
droxyl radicals l^e phenols, on the other hand, are 
derived from the aromatic hydrocarbons by replace 
ment of hydrogen in the nucleus. Phenols do not 
form aldehydes or ketones on oxidation These sub- 
stances may, however, bo obtained bv other means. 
The aromatic acids may be obtained by substitution 
of hydrogen by carboxyl groups, either in the nucleus 
or in the side-chain Benzoic acid, CgHs COOH, is 
the simplest of these 

Pyridine may be cited as an example of a hetero 
cyclic compound. Its formula is -- 


H 



Such compounds are especially interesting from the 
fact that some of the alkaloids, coniine and oooaine 
for example, may be regarded as derivatives of them. 
The former substance is givt/i the formula — 



h/ CH CH,CH,cn, 

11 

Commercially the aromatic compounds are of great 
interest, because most of the principal dyes used at 
the present day are derived from them 

The development of physical chemistry has made 
rapid strides within recent years. This branch of 
the subject is of great assistance, especially in arriv- 
ing at the constitution of compiounds, owing to the 
undoubted relationships existing lietween oonstltd||* 
tion and physical properties Enough has been said 
to give some idea of the vast extent of this subject, 
which, from its many-sided aspects and its import- 
ance as the foundation of numerous industries, is 
rendered not the least attractive of aU the sciences. ' 
CHEMISTS Pharmaceutical CHEMian are all 
th(«e who, after passing the necessary examinations, 
are registered as such by the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain This society was incorporated by 
royal charter on the 18th of Feb. 1843, and its ohar- 
ter was confirmed and its constitution modified by 
the act of 1852. Tills act empowers the sooitty to 
appoint competent examiners to examine all persons 
presenting themselves in Latin, botany, materia me- 
dica, and phannaoeotic and general CMmistry, with 
other cognate subjecte, but not including the theory 
and practice of medicine, surgery, or mldwifco^ 
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Another clatiee declares that no member of the 
medical profesaion or practitioner, by degree or di- 
ploma, is entitled to be registered as belonging to the 
Pharmaceutical Society, and any person registered 
who acquires such a position must have his name 
removed from the register. This act does not render 
it illegal for any person who is not registered to vend 
and compound medicines and to make up medical 
prescriptions, but forbids under a penalty anyone not 
80 registered to assume the title of pharmaceutical 
chemist , and thus the effect of the act is to afford 
a guarantee to the public that anyone so calling 
himself has had hia skill and knowledge tested by 
duly qualified examiners. 

Chemists and Dhugoiotb — By the act of July 31, 
1868, relating to the sale of poisons, a special mean- 
ing is given to the title of chemist and druggist, only 
those being entitled to be registered as such within 
the meaning of the act, who before the passing of 
the act had carried on the business of a chemist and 
druggist, in the keeping of open shop for the com- 
pounding of the prescriptions of duly qualified medi- 
cal practitioners, those who are duly registered ns 
assistants and associates under the pharmacy act of 
1852, and those who should produce, on or before 
the Slst Dec 1868, a certificate that they had been 
actually engaged in dispensing prescriptions as assist- 
ants to a pharmaceutical chemist, or a chemist and 
druggist as defined in the act, and should pass such 
modified examination as the council of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, with the consent of the privy- 
council, might deem sufficient The act also declares 
registered chemists and druggists in business at its 
passing to be eligible as members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, hut such members are not entitled 
to a place on the register of pharmaceutical chemists 
All persons not duly registered are forbidden under 
a penalty to keep open shop to retail, dispense, or 
compound poisons, or to use the title of chemist, 
druggist, pharmaceutist, &c The act, however, 
does not interfere with the business of any legally 
qualified apothecary, nor with the making of and 
dealing in patent medicines. 

CHEMNITZ, the principal manufacturing town 
in the Kingdom of Saxony, on the Chemnitz, 39 
miles 8 w. of Dresden It is rapidly growing in size 
and importance, and the greater part of it is of 
recent erection and well built The few buildings 
of note include the old town -hall, the Protestant 
churches of St. James and St John, the court-house, 
the royal gymnasium, and other educational insti- 
tutions, the castle, and the huge railway - station. 
Chemnitz, ‘the Manchester of Saxony’, is a centre 
of the cotton manufacture in almost all its branches, 
and woollens and mixed fabrics are also made to a 
large extent, as well &a cotton and woollen hosiery, 
woollen gloves, &c. There are extensive dye-works, 
%print - works, bleach - works, chemical - works, and 
many others. The manufacture of machinery has 
become important, not only locomotives and steam- 
engine boilers being manufactured, but also machines 
used in spinning and weaving, sewing, knitting, em- 
broidering, brewing, mining, and boring, machine 
tools, agricultural machines, turbines, It is a 

place of considerable antiquity, a church having 
been built here in 938. It was made a city in 1125. 
Pop. m 1896, 161,017; in 1900, 206,584. 

CHEMNITZ, Martin, a distinguished Protest- 
ant theologian, was horn at Treuenbrietzen, Branden- 
burg, Nov. 9, 1522, of poor parents; received his 
education at Magdeburg and Irankfort on the Oder, 
and in 1544, to obtain the means of continuing his 
studies at Wittenberg, became a schoolmaster in 
Wriezen. In 1560 he became librarian to Duke 
Albert of Prussia, He then wrote his Loci Theo- 


logici, a valuable commentary on Melanchthon’i 
system of dogmatics. Being invited to Bnmawiok 
as minister, he attacked the Jesuits in his Theolotri^ 
Jesuitarum Prsecipua Capita (1602), and, when the 
Council of Trent thought itself assailed in this 
work, he wrote his Examen Concilii Tridentini a 
work of great historical value. He gradually became 
attached to the Lutheran doctrines as distinguished 
from those of Melanchthon. He died April 8, 1586 
at Brunswick ’ ’ 

CHEMOSH, the national god of the Moabites 
who were on that account called ‘the people of Che’ 
mosh’ (Num xxi 29 , Jer xlviii. 46) In Judg xi 
24 Chemosh is mentioned as the god of the Am 
monitea, but the whole narrative here applies to 
Moab, and not to Ammon Milcom was the national 
deity of the Ammonites The Moabite Stone (which 
see) was erected to commemorate victories achie\ed 
by the aid of Chemosh In the inscription upon it 
Ashtar-Chemosh is mentioned, apparently a goddess 
associated with Chemosh Human sacrifices seem to 
have been occasionally offered up to Chemosh (2 Ki 
111 . 26, 27) The worship of Chemosh was introduced 
among the Hebrews by Solomon, who ‘built an high 
place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in the 
hill that IS before Jerusalem’ (1 Ki xi 7) Soinehave 
identified Chemosh with the sun, others with Saturn, 
while still others have regarded him as a war-god 

OHENAB, a river of Hindustan, in the Punjab, 
which has its source in the snowy Himalayas of 
Cashmere It first receives the Jlnlam from the 
right , then the Ravi from the left ; still lower down 
it IS joined by the Satlej, also on the left, after 
which the united streams, und^ the name of the 
Panjnad, fall into the Indus near Mithankot (Ste 
Punjab ) Its length is about 800 miles 

CH^lNIEPw Andr^-Marie, son of a Frerch con 
Bular officer and author, born at Constantinople on 
Oct 30th, 1762, went to France when very young, 
and entered the army, but left six months after to 
devote himself to literary pursuits He W'oa for 
about three years secretary to the French enibaas) 
at London, but in 1790 returned to Bans Advoca 
ting the doctrine of a limited monarchy, he made 
himself equally offensive to the Royalist and the 
J acobmical party In consequence of his attacks on 
the Jacobins he was condemned by the revolutionarv 
tribunal, and executed 20th July, 1794 AlLbougli 
but little known in his own day, Ch6nier has long 
been regarded as one of the finest French poets of 
hiB century, his chief characteristics being purity of 
ferm combined with vigour of thought and diction 
He wrote idyls, elegies, odes (including one to 
Charlotte Corday), dithyrambs, philosophic pieces, 
&c — Marik Joseph Blaise, his brother, born April 
28th, 1764, served as an officer of dragoons, left the 
service, and devoted himself to literary pursuits He 
was chosen a member of the Convention, where he 
belonged to the party of the most violent Democrata 
He died m Paris on Jan. 10th, 1811 He also was an 
author, his chief works being dull tragedies. 

CHENONCEAUX, a village of France, in the 
department of Indre-et-Loire, 7 miles to the south 
of Amboise, with a chateau which is one of the 
finest monuments of the Renaissance period. It was 
founded in 1615, is almost entirely built on pde* m 

the middle of the Cher, and belonged successively to 
Francis I., Henry II., Diana of Poitiers, Catherine 
de’ Medici, and others. 

CHENOPODIUM (ffoose/oot), a genus of pli^^ 
belon^ng to the natural order Chenopodiac^, 
tinguished by its hermaphrodite flowers, having fiv® 
small green scales for the calyx, about five stamens, 
no corolla, and a fruit consisting of a menabranotw 
skin inclosing one black, flat, and shining seed* A 
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number of the specie* h*vo received the name of 
TOoeefoots, from a fancied resemblance to the webbed 
the goose. The best known or more remark- 
able species are— 1. C. rvbrum (red goosefoot), a 
oommon annual, generally found in muddy ground 
It has a leafy angular stem, which, as well as the 
whole plant, is often red. It bears a great number 
of black seeds, not larger than grains of sand, which 
are much fed on by birds, and seem to be relished by 
poultry 2 C Bonus Eenricus (good King Henry, 
or wild spmach), a perennial, not uncommon m 
country churchyards, and places seldom disturbed. 
It has bnght-green, broad, succulent leaves, which 
formed our native spinach, and were in common 
use before the mtroduction of the present cultivated 
plant. The earl}' shoots are sometimes used as a 
■ulistitute for asparagus 3 C Qidnoa, the qumoa 
of Peru, a perennial inhabiting the high table-land 
of the Cordilleras, where, at the conquest of the 
Spaniards, it was the only farinaceous gram used as 
f(KKl It IS still largely cultivated for its nutritious 
seeds, whiih are made mto soup and bread, and when 
fermented with millet make a kind of beer The 
pi int IB from 4 to 6 feet high, and has many angular 
branches, dull glaucous leaves, of a jagged triangular 
outline, on long narrow stalks, and flowers forming 
large compact branched heads, and succeeded 
minute strong flat seeds, of a black, white, or red 
colour The qumoa has been mtroduced into Europe, 
201(1 IS perfectly suited to the climate of England, 
but the gram has an unpleasant acrid taste, and will 
not be used as human food when anythmg lietter can 
be got It is, however, an excellent gram for poultry, 
makes good green food for cattle, and bemg of easy 
cult)\ation may not be without economical value 
Ver\ large croj)a of seed have been growTi in France 
CHEOPS, the name given by Herodotus to the 
Egyptian despot whom the Egj'ptians themselves 
called Chufu He belonged to the fourth dvnasty 
of the rulers who had for their capital Memphis 
He built the largest of the pyramids He is called 
by Diodonis Chembis, or Chemmis See Ptkamids 
CHEPipiEN, or Cephrkn, m ancient times a 
king of Egypt, the successor of Cheops and the 
builder of the second pyramid The former is the 
form of his name as it is found m Herodotus, the 
latter IS the name given to him by Diodorus He- 
rodotus mforms us that his reign was m all respects 
M tyranuK al as that of his predec'essor, and that 
the Egyptians, animated by a feelmg of hatred 
against these two kings, mider whom they had suf- 
fered all kinds of oppression, and dunng whose 
reigns the temples had never been opened, avoided 
e'en the mention of their names, and hence, instead 
of nammg the pyramids after their builders, named 
them after a shepherd called Philition, who used the 
land in the neighbourhood of the pyramids for pas- 
turage Diodorus adds that the pyramids were in- 
tended to serve as tombs for their builders, but as 
the people threatened to break them open and re- 
move the bodies both the kmgs desired their friends 
to bury them in some spot where their bodies might 
remain undisturbed. Herodotus makes diephren 
we brother of Cheops; but Diodorus says that 
Chem bes, who is the Cheops of Herodotus, was suc- 
ceeded by Ins son Chabryis, who may perhaps be the 
•ewe with the Chephren of Herodotus. His reign 
fifty-six years. 

<- HEPSTOW, a town and port in England, county 
Monmouth, on the Wye and the South Wales BaU- 
Toln’ *"*les N. by w. of Bristol ; population in 
C j ** pleasantly situat^ on a slope 

e^nding gradually to the nver, and has spacious, 
®«*paved, and well-lighted streets. The principal 
*ao®s are the choroh, a fine snecimen of Norman 


architecture, and the old castle, the ruins of which 
crown a lofty cliff overhanging the Wye. Owing to 
the great nse of the tide the river allows large ships 
to reach the town. The buUding of iron steamshiM 
IB actively carried on, employing 400 hands. The 
salmon fishery is also of some importance. The 
beauty of the environs Is an increasing attraction 
to visitors Both the town and the castle are re- 
ferred to in Domesday Book, and the castle was the 
last English fortress to be besieged. 

CHEQUE, a draft or hill on a bank payable on 
presentation. A checjue may be drawn payable to 
the bearer, or to the order of some one named : the 
first form is transferable without endorsation, and 
payable to any one who presents it, the second must 
be endorsed Cheques are a very important speoies 
of mercantile currency wherever there is a wall- 
orgamzed system of banking The regular use of 
cheques for all payments except of small amount, 
which IB imivcrseil in London and other large towns 
of England, by making the transfer of funi^ a mere 
matter of cross-entries and transferring of balanof* 
among bankers, tends greatly to economize the use 
of the precious metals as a currency In order to 
facilitate the use of cheques as a means of transferring 
funds, tlie London bankers some time since introduced 
a plan which has become general over the oountiy of 
( rossmg cheques, as it is called, for security of trAM- 
foreiice A crossed cheque has two lines drawn aoniM 
it transversely, with or without the words ‘A Co.’ at 
the end of the trans' erse lines A cheque thus marked 
can oiJv be paid by the banker on whom it is drawn 
w'hen presented by some other banker, and the per- 
son to whom it IS sent can consequently only obtain 
pajrment of it through his own lianken When a 
crossed cheque is lost it is of no value to the finder, 
and the loser, after giving notice to tke banker, baa 
only to draw another I'her© is a penny stamp 
required on all cheques. 

CHEQUY, Checkt, or Cheqdkrbd, in heraldry, 
applied to a field or charge when it is divided into 
squares like those of a cuess-boariL 

CHER, an inland department, France, having on 
the N Loiret, E Nil-'vre, b Alher, and w, Indre and 
Loir-et-Cher, between Lst 46“ 26' and 47“ 88' N , and 
Ion 1“ 50' and 3“ 3' E , and ronnod of parts of Berry 
and Bourboimais It is named from tne river Cher, 
which traverses it R k to n v, Area, 7199 84 square 
kilometres, or 2779 square miles ; capital, Bourgos 
This department is included in the basin of the 
Loire, which forms the greater part of its B. bound- 
ary The surface is m general flat, but is divenified 
m the N bv chains of inconsiderable hills. Boil 
various, but fertile m the neighbourhood of the Loire 
and AUier Heath and sand prevail in the M. dis- 
tricts The fon3sts occupy above a sixth of the area, 
and furnish large quantities of fuel for the iron-works, 
and timber for ship-building Pastures extensive||BUi 
sheep very numerous More gram and wine aiw {pro- 
duced than the demands of the inhabitants require. 
Hemp and chestnuts are also largely cuUlvatad. Hie 
best wines are those of Cbauignol sjid Ssnoerre; and 
in ordmary years only the spoiled wine is distr lad 
Beet-root, buckwheat, flax, and hemp are also grown 
Bees are reared to a considerable extent The min 
erals consist of iron, bthographic stones, good build- 
ing and gnnd-stones, flint, marble, ochre, ai^ pottar's 
earth. The preparation and manufacture favm, 
called Berry-iron, is the principal braadi c4 industry 
The manufactured articlee are metal goods, fine and 
common cloth, woollen goods, porcelain and earthen- 
ware, sacking, beet-sum, nut-ofl, paper, and glaae. 
llie department is divided into thrM arrm^inmenii, 
twen^-nine cantons, and 290 oofimranea. Pop. in 
1896, 847,726. 
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CHERABCO (ancLont Claraaoum)^ a town, Italy, 
Piedmont, in the province of Cuneo, near the con- 
Huenoe of the Stura and Tanaro, 22 miles n.b. Coni, 
inth 3500 inhabitants Its fortifications, once of 
great strength, were demolished by the French in 
1801. It was repeatedly the object of contest be- 
tween the French and Austrians in the wars of Italy, 
terminated in 1631 by a peace concluded here, and 
In 1796 Napoleon, by what is called the Armistice 
of Oherasco, obtained a free passage for his troops 
through the Sardinian States. The town is well built, 
and has several silk-mills. 

CHERBOURG, a strongly-fortified arsenal and 
seaport of France, in the department of La Manche 
(The Channel), 196 miles w.N w. Pans, on the north 
coast of the penmsula of Cotentin, and nearly due 
south of Southampton. It consists of the old or 
civil town, and the new or military (Port Militaire), 
the latter quite distinct from the former, and sepa- 
rated from it by the fortifications with which it is 
surrounded. Apart from its consideration as a naval 
station, Cherbourg is unimportant, it is the works 
by which it has been oon verted into a great naval 
fortress and place of arms that give it its special 
importance. These altogether have cost £8,000,000, 
and were chiefly earned out under Napoleon I , 
Louis Philippe, and Napoleon III. Foremost among 
them must be mentioned the digue, or breakw'ater, 
stretching across the entrance to the roadstead, which 
was formerly open to heavy seas from the north. It 
IB more than two miles in length, of very massive 
construction, and consists of a western or longer and 
an eastern or shorter portion, forming at their junc- 
tion a very obtuse angle pointing towards the north 
Here there is a fort and lighthouse, and there are 
also a fort and lighthouse at either end The break- 
water alone cost about £2,700,000 The eastern 
entrance to the harbour, between the breakwater 
and the island Pelee, is about 500 yards wide, the 
western entrance, between the breakwater and Fort 
Chavagnac (on a rocky islet), is about 1000 yards, 
with a depth of 86 feet It is the latter that large 
ships of V ar make use of. The Port Militaire has 
three great basins for war vessels — an outer acces- 
sible at all states of the tide for vessels of the largest 
class; a floating basin commumoating with this by 
gates, and a third oummunicating with both by 
similar gates. The aggregate water area of the 
three basins is about 56 acres, tlie depth of water 
being from about 30 to 50 feet. They have been 
excavated from the solid slate rock which forms the 
foundation of the entire dockyard, much of the ex- 
cavated material being used in the construction of 
the breakwater There are also slips for vessels 
of the largest dimensions, dry docks, building-sheds, 
mast-houses, boiler- works, and in short everything 
necessary for the building and fitting out of ships of 
llie numerous forts and other works with 
Cherbourg is defended render it, if not im- 
pregnable from the sea, at least very diflBcult of 
attack. The commercial town has quite a modern 
aspect, the streets being generally wide, regular, 
well paved, and clean, but is rather dull and unm- 
teresting The hdtel de ville, or town-hall, contains 
a good collection of paintings and a library. There 
IB an outer harbour, entered from the sea by a pass- 
age between two jetties, and an inner harbour or 
floating dock. The principal industry of Cherbourg 
IS centered in the works of the dockyard, the com- 
mercial trade and manufactures being comparatively 
smalL There are, however, dye-works, print-works, 
tanneries, foundries, saw-mill^ A considerable 
quantity of agrioultural produce is exported, includ- 
ing lar^ numbers of eggs for England. 

Cherbourg is sopposed to occapy the eite of a 


Roman station, which is said to have borne the 
name of CeBsaris Burgum. Aigrold, king of Den- 
mark, we are told, resided liere about a.d 945 
William the Conqueror founded an hospital in it 
and built the castle church. The English held pos- 
session of the place till about 1200. The castle, m 
which Henry II frequently resided, was one of the 
strongholds of Normandy, and escaped the fate of the 
town, which, about 1295, w^os pillaged by an English 
fleet from Yarmouth; but it sustained afterwards 
three memorable sieges, in 1378, 1418, and 145U In 
1758 the town was taken by the English without op- 
position, notwithstanding that the garrison was large. 
They kept possession of it eight days, destroyed the 
fortifications, earned off the artillery and the beUs, 
and only retired after having exacted a heavy ransom 
from the inhabitants The completion of the forti 
fications was celebrated by Napoleon III in 1658, 
the festivities being graced by the presence of Queen 
Victoria, and a statue of Napoleon I being unveiled 
on the occasion P (189h) 40 7S3, (1901), 42,9.VJ 
CHERBURY, Lord See HLUDiiRT (Edward) 
CHERIBON, a province or residency in the island 
of Java, on the coast towards the N w., lying between 
Krawang and Tegal It was formerly an indepen 
dent kingdom Pop (1893), 1,500,529 The pro- 
ductions are coffee, timber, cotton, areca-rmts, indigo, 
sugar, and also a little pepjier The rhinoceros is 
seen on the bills and in the forests in this district 
The horses are small and well made, but viciouh 
The capital of the province is of the same name. It 
lies in a deep bay on the north coast, at the mouth 
of the river Chenbon The houses, except those of 
the Dutch residents and the sultaif are of bamboo 
The finest tomb in Java, that of Mulano, who intro 
duced Mohammedanism into the island, a.d 140o, 
and 18 now revered as a saint, stands close to the 
town Pop about 15,000 

CHERITH, the name of a brook to which Elijah 
was sent during a portion of the years of famine (1 
Kings xvii 8-7), but the locality of which is no fur- 
ther designated than that it was before or on the face 
of Jordan The most probable opinion is that it is 
to be sought for on the east side of the Jordan 
CHEUKASK, or Toherkabk, two towns of Russia, 
in the government of the Don Cossacks, called Old 
and New Cherkask, or Staro-Cherkask and Novo 
Cherkask The former is on the right bank of the 
Don, the latter is 1 1 miles further north, on a hill 
above the Aksai Old Cherkask, a very ancient 
place, the foundation of which is attributed to a 
Greek colony, is situated on an island formed by the 
Don, the Aksai, and one of its branches, and is built 
on piles, as a protection from the inundations which 
oontinuu from the beginning of April till the end of 
June. It 18 now an unimportant place compared 
with New Cherkask, which was founded in 1806, 
has a large cathedral and various other churches, 
elementary and higher schools, a theatre, &c , and 
carries on a considerable trade. It is the seat of 
government of the Don Cossacks. Pop 38,476. 

CHEROKEES, a tribe of North Amencan In- 
dians in the United States, oooupying an allotUni 
region in the Indian Territory. They are the most 
enlightened of the Indian tribes, have for the most 
part embraced Christianity, and have made so much 
progress in civilization that a native newspaper is 
circulated among them. They are governed by their 
own laws, and very jealous of their libertiee. Their 
numbers are about 16,000 

CHERRY The cherry is a fruit of the prune or 
plum tribe, the original stock of which is the wild 
cherry {Prunui oerosut). Besides being prized for 
its fi^t the cherry is also a veiy ornamental tree, 
and is much cultivated for this reasou in shrubberlea- 
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It w » native of mort temperate countries of the nor- 
thern hemisphere The smaU black is found not 
,„ily in some parts of England, but even in places 
»mong the Scottish mountains, whore it would he 
difficult to imagine it to have been carried It is 
generally said that the first of the present cultivated 
^rts was introduced about the time of Henry VIII , 
and was originally planted at Sittmgboume in Kent, 
but that cherries of some sort were common in Eng- 
land long before this is sufficiently evidenced by 
Lydgate’s London Lack-penny, a poem belonging 
to the early part of the fifteenth century, m which 
cherries are spoken of as being hawked about on the 
streets of London Pliny says that the cherry was 
Introduced into Britain about ad 46 The wild 
clierry, of which there are a good many varieties, is 
a much more hardy tree than any of those that pro- 
duce the finer sorts of fruit, jind it is therefore much 
CTiltivated for stocks upon which to engraft the 
others At some of the ruined abl>eyB and baronial 
castles there are found cherry-trees, chiefly black 
ones, which have attained the height of 60 or 80 feet, 
and jiroduce great (juantities of fruit The cherry is 
aaul to have been sent to Borne from Armenia by 
LiiciilluH, when engaged in the war against Mithri- 
dates (B c 74), and the word cherry is believed to be 
a corruption of < ’erasus, the name of an ancient 
town ('u the Euxine or Black Sea I'he gradual ef- 
fect (d ('ultuation on the cherry has been the proJiic- 
txm <if nimieiouH kinds, w'hich, both m si/e an<l fia- 
uui, greatly exceed the fruit of the parent stock 
J’he kinds that are best known are the May-duke, 
white lieart, and bhu'k-lieart cherries — The tiees are 
pn^jiagated by giafting them usually upou the sbxks 
of wuld black and red cherry-trees, w'hn h are reared 
for that purjiui-e This agreeable fruit is eaten fresh 
ui lined It IS sometimes preBer\e(l wrtli sugai as a 
«w»itmeat, made into jam, used in the pn'p.iration 
of tht liquor called cherry -brandy, and made into 
'Milt J'roiii wild bl.uk chenitM or other kinds tlx 
liqueurs /. n x s.s^ 7 and iiiai (tsrinno axe pr(})!md, 
lIx' fornur t sjiei lallv in German), the latt( i 111 

h. dniatia The witod of tlx clx ny tree, which is 
ii.ud and tougli, is mueh used, p u tioularly b\ turners 
and c. linnet makers in many places The gum that 
t \ud( H from the liark is in sunie respects e<|ual to 
..nini-aiahx, and is considered nutritive Some 

mists place* the cherrx s in the genus Cerafua, 
10 iknig it Hcpaiati from Prunua, and some regard 
ihe wdd clx rries of Britain as forming two species, 
others us fme The name gcaii is commonly given 
I" the wild cherries, especially in Scotland The 
bird-chcrry (Pjunui padua) is a very ornamental 
tree from its purple bark, its white flowers, and its 
berries, which are successively green, red, and black 
It 18 a native of Britain and many parts of Europe, 
ind its berries are sometimes infused in spirits to 

i, Mve them an agreeable flavour The fruit is 
greedily eaten by birds The wood is used for cabinet- 
work, The American spei les P Tiryinmna, a much 
larger tree, ih closely allied to this. 

CHERBY-LALJllEJ. {Ceraaus lauro-errasua), a 
dirub closely allied to the common cherry, but 
laving evergreen leaves It was intrtKluced into 
bntain in the sixtc>enth century', and is well known 
w an ornamental shrub It yields the celebrated 
laurel-water This is a powerful poison, the strength 
•d which (like that of peach -kern els, bitter-almonds, 
‘herry-leaves, Ac ) depends upon the presence of 
prussic acid Laurel- water is obtained from the 
flowers, or the leaves only, of this plant, 
>y distillation This shrub is often called the 00 m- 
another evergreen species being distin- 
guished as the Portugal laurel: both are distinct 
'^‘in the true laurel (which see). 


m 
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CHERSONESU8 (Greek, a peninstila). TWi 
name has been given to several peninsalaa, as, 1. the 
Cunbrian Chersonesus {Cheraonaua Oimbriea), now 
Jutland, Ac. (see Cimbhi); 2 the Taorian Cbeowo- 
neaus (Ch, Taunca, also called Magna), the peafaumla 
formed by the BlMk Sea and the Sea of Azof! — thi 
Crimea, 8 the Thracian Chersonesus {Ch. Tkracma^^ 
or merely Ch-ergonestu), the great peninsula in Thmoe, 
now the peninsula of the Dardanelles , 4 the Goldso 
Chersonesus (i4urea Ch ),m India- beyond-the-Gangea, 
supposed to be the Malay Penmsula 
CllEli'J'rtEY, a town of England, county of Surrey, 
20 miles a w of London, on the South-western Rail- 
way, 18 pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
Thames, over which there is a handsome bridge, con- 
necting it with the north or Middlesex side of the 
river The houses are mostly of brick, and in general 
well built The clmrih of St. Peter has a square 
( mbattled tower, ami contains a tablet to the memory 
of Charles James Fox A school was founded here 
by Sir William Perkins, in 172r', toi clothing and 
< ducating twenty-five girls and twenty-five boys. 

It 18 now converted into a public elementary sohooL 
There was here formerly a monnstery of the Bene- 
dictine order, in which Henry VI was interred, and 
where his remains lay till removed to Windsor by 
Henry VII The chief iiidustries are iron founding, 
engineering, boat and steam-launch building carnage- 
building, and cabinet-making. Vegetables are culti- 
vated for the London market Chertsey gives name 
to a pari div Pop (1 891 ), 11 .2PS , (1 901 ), 1*2,762. 

CHERUB, ID the plural Chkrubim, the name of 
certain mystic ajipearances, or oonijxisite figures, 
w'hich are first mentioned in connectiou with the ex- 
pnlhicn of our first parents from the garden of Eden, 
v here it ih said thal ‘the l^ord God placed at the ssst 
of the garden of Eden the cherubim, and a flaming 
Hword, which turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life ’ (‘herubini are frequently mentioned 
in connection w'lth tlie building of the tabernacle and 
the temple of Solomon Figures of cherubim were 
interwoven with the banguigs and curtains of ths 
former at vanous parts, in place of which there wars 
in the latter solid figures of cherubim of fine wood 
overlaid wuth gold Jioth m the tabernacle and in tbs 
temple the ark of the covenant in the holy of holies 
w'as surmounted by two chenihim, one at each end of 
the lid, ba\ mg their wings outsjjread and meeting In 
the middle, so as to form a covering over the ark, and 
with their faces looking downwards upon the mercy 
seat As to the form of cherubim the representadons 
that we find at one place do not always entirely cor- 
respond with those given at another For example, 
the cherubim seen by Ezekiel beneath the throne of 
God are represented as having each four fstoes and 
four wings, while in the cherubim carved upon the 
walls of his figurative temple two faces only y s 
aecnbe<^l to each. With these and other droumsH^ 
tial differences, however, there are certain marked cha- 
racteristics that seem always to belong to chemblzii, 
whenever we have the means of forming to ourselves 
a picture of their appearance One Is that thev ars 
composite forms , and whan these animals ars 

specified, they always consist of ths lilrwn iS B of man, 
the bon, the ox, and the eagle. Another marlBed 
cbaractenstic is the prominenoe of the humiui fonn, * 
Hence by the Jews and the early Chriefebuis they 
were considered as angels, and in Chiistftan art arc 
represented as figures wholly or nsrtly human, wHb 
wings prooeedii^ from the sboalders. 

CH^UBHn, Mabia Luioi Oablo Znono 
Salvators, one oi the most eminent co m poa er i of 
modern times, born at Florsnoe in 1760, gave early 
indications of musical talani, and after rec ti v in g the 
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rudimenta of hia miuical education from hia father, 
■tudied under Bartolomeo Felid and his son Ales- 
sandro, and afterwards under Pietro Bizzari and 
Ciuseppe Oastruoci, and, when only thirteen, appeared 
as a composer in his native city Patronized by 
Lfoopold, archduke of Tuscany, he continued his 
musical studies under Sarti m Bologpa, and soon rose 
into such favour with his master as to be mtnisted 
with the composition of some of the minor parts of 
hia op eras His first opera, Quinto Fabio, was pro- 

duced m Alessandria m 1780, and in Rome (in an 
altered form) m 1783, with such success as to spread 
his fame over Italy He afterwards proceeded to ; 
London and Pans, and maile himself familiar with j 
the noble productions of Haydn and Mo/art He 
finally settled in Pans, w^here he became director of 
the 6cole Royale in 1822, and died m 1842 Among 
his compositions may be mentioned Iphigema in Au- 
bde, Lodoiska, Famska, Les Deux Journdes, &c 
In his later years he confined himself almost exclu- 
sively to the composition of sacred music, and gained 
a lasting fame by his Coronation Mass, and more 
especially his gorgeous Requiem 

CHERUSCI, the most celebrated of all the Ger- 
man tribes It IB ddhcult to determine their exact 
position, owing to the fact that ancient wnters some- 
times confound the national league formed by the 
Cherusci wnth the tribe, properly so called It seems 
probable, how'ever, that the tribe w’as situated in that 
part of Germany lymg betw^een the Weser and the 
I'llbe, and having the Harz Mountains on the N , 
and the Sudetic range on the b This tnbe was 
known to the Romans before 50 B c , and is men- 
tioned by Ceesar as a people of ec^ual uiiportance w'lth 
the Suevi Their territory W'aa first entered by the 
Romans under Drusus, the stepson of Augustus, and 
a year or tw'o later they entered mto an alliance with 
the Romans, and served in their armies But when 
Varus attempted to make them tributary to Rome, 
and subject them to the Roman law's, they formed a 
confederation w’lth many smaller tribes, and ba\mg 
decoyed Varus into the foiest of Teutoburg, destroyed 
hifl whole army m a battle w'hich lasted three days, 
and m which he himself w'as slam (ad 9) (See 
Abuinius and Germany ) Upon this the (’licrusci 
became the cliief object of the attacks tjf the Romans 
GermanicuB, victorious over the Marsi and C’hatti, 
inarched against the Cherusci, whose leaders, Seges- 
tuB and Armmiua (the latter of w'hom had carried off 
the daughter of the former), were at war with each 
other, Segestus, pressed by Armimus, called Ger- 
manicuB to his aid, who delivered him, mdeed, from 
hiB danger, but was obbged to return after several 
campaigns without having obtained any permanent 
advantages. In the end the Cherusci were over- 
come by the Chatti in the second half of the first 
century of our era, but this seems to have been 
owing more to internal dissensions among themselves 
than to any natural superiority in their opponents 
Before the end of the fourth century they appear as 
members of the great confederation of the Franks, 
and after that they are lost sight of (Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Geography.) 

CHESAPEAKE BAY, a spacious bay of North 
America, in the states of Virginia and Maryland 
Its entrance is between Cape Gharles and Cape 
Henry, 16 miles wide, and it extends 180 miles to 
the northward, through the states of Virgima and 
Maryland, dividing them mto two parts, called the 
eastern and toe»tem shores It is from 10 to 30 miles 
broad, and at most places as much as 9 fathoms deep, 
a&ording many commodious harbours, and a safe and 
easy navi^pdon. It receives the Susquehanna, Poto- 
mac, Rappahannock, York, and James Riven, which 
are all large and navigable The Chesapeake and 


Delaware Canal, and the Dian^d Swamp afford, 
in connection with Chesapeake Bay, an extensive in- 
land navigation from north to south 

CHESELDEN, William, a celebrated English 
surgeon and anatomist. He was bom m Leicester- 
shire in 1688, and after a common school education, 
and some medical mstruction m the country, he went 
to London to prosecute his studies. At the age of 
twenty-two he began to give lectures on anatomy, 
and in 1711 he was chosen F R S In 1713 he pub' 
lished a treatise on the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, 8vo, long esteemed a favourite manual of the 
science He continued to read his lectures for more 
than twenty years, during which he gradually rose 
to the head of his profession In 1723 he published 
a Tieatise on the High Operation for the Stone 
Cbeselden, who W'as a \ery dexterous and successful 
operator, afterw'ards added to his reputation by prac- 
tising what is teimed the lateral method of operating 
for the stone, since generally adopted. A peculiar 
operation, which he performed on a youth of four- 
teen, who had been Itbnd from his birth, and w'ho 
obtained his sight by means of it, attracted much 
notice, and in 1728 he jmblished an account of it 
m the Philosophical 'i'ransactions In 1733 was pub 
lihlied his Osteogiaphy, or Anatomy of the Bones, 
folio, consistmg of plates and short explanations, a 
splencbd and accurate work C’heselden obtained 
in 1737 the ajipomtment of chief surgeon to Chelsea 
Hospital This situation be held till his death, which 
took place at Bath, Ajinl 10, 1762, m consecjuence 
of a fit of apople.xy Besides the productions alieady 
mentioned, he published a translation from the 
French of Le Dran’s Surgery, and several anatomi 
cal and surgical papers in the I’hilosojiliioal Trans- 
actions The i>rivate character of Cbeselden was 
generally re&j>e( table , but he was not e\em})t from 
faults and fuildes Among these W'as a predilection 
for pugilism, and a degree of vamty which rendered 
him more ambitious of being thought a skilful archi- 
tect or coach-maker than a good anatomist He 
was, however, humane and liberal, and was much 
esteemed by I’ope and other literacy men W'lth whom 
he was acijuamted 

CHESIS 18 a game of great antiquity and of the 
highest rank as a game of skill It is stnctly a sci- 
entific game, and, strange as it may seem to say so, 
it 18 really more difficult than many sciences Sir 
Walter Scott is said to have objected to learn chess 
because the tune it would occupy w'ould be sufficient 
to learn two languages Had he said seven he would 
have been nearer the mark, but if Sir WilLam 
Hamilton is right, that the highest value of every 
study IS m the mental discipline it confers, chess will 
hold a high rank as an mtellectual pursuit It may 
be defined as an endless succession of mathematical 
problems for impromptu solution The origin of 
chess has been much debated, and to little profit 
Many games played with pieces of various kmds on 
square checkered boards must inevitably have origi- 
nated m different quarters of the globe independently 
of each other The Chinese and the Indian game, 
both of great antiquity, are distinctly different devel- 
opments, though probably of one original The one 
has two players, the other four ; the former is played 
on a board of 72 squares, the latter of 64, and in the 
Chinese game the board is supposed to be crossed by 
a river The Indian game, called Chattiranga in 
Sanskrit, is probably the original of the European 
gome, but its mythical history we leave to the anti- 
quanans, who on this, as other subjects, have 
^owu bow thin are the partitions which separate 
between learned gravity and mad burlesque. One 
finds chees in 2 Sam. li. 13—16, another in Horace, 
Ode L 4, where 'Pallida more aequo puleat pede 
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pftuperum tobemaa, ragutooue tuirea,’ aWdently 
meanfl the ^hite queen ^called more from her deadly 
power) can capture either the king’s rook or a miserable 
i^wn The learned discoverer regrets that the poet 
baa not mentioned the position to which he refers. 
An annotator of Shakspeare is more fortunate When 
Miranda says in the Tempest, act v. sc 1, ‘Sweet 
lord, you play me false,’ he gives an accurate descrip- 
tion of the state of the game, and makes Ferdinand 
reply, ‘True, my attack is strong, but play you false 
I would not for the world ’ We refer those who 
wish to see the subject more seriously treated to Dr 
Duncan Forbes’ History of Chess (London, 1860), the 
most learned repertory of ancient chess lore extant 
Whatever may ^ the origin of the game, it is of more 
importance to know that it is now as neaily perfect as 
anything of human contrivance can be Chess, m 
fact, needs no recommendation but to be better 
known, and in this belief we proceed to lay before 
our readers a brief exposition of its elements 

Board — The chess-board consists of sixty-four 
squares arranged in eight rows of eight squares each, 
alternately black and white. In chess all the squares 
of the board aie used, and not, as in draughts, one 
colour only It is immaterial what the colours of 
the board or men actually are , but for convenience 
the alternate squares, as well as the men constituting 
the forces of the opposing players, are always spoken 
of as black and white respectively 

Men — Man is the generic term for the forces of all 
grades emplo\ed in chess Each player has sixteen 
tuen Ihey are dmded into two classes, pieces and 
pawns Each player has eight of each class The 
pawns are the lowest grade of men , the pieces are 
othcers of various grades 'J'hey are, on each side, 
kmg and queen , two bishops, two knights, and tw'o 
n»oks or castles 

Srttiiitj the Boaid — The board must be placed so 
that each player shall ha\e a white scjuare to his 
nght hand The men are then set upon the two 
rows of 8(^0 ares next the players , the pieces on the 
hrst, the pawns on the second row, leaving betw'een j 
them four unoccupied roM's, or two betw’een each 
player and the middle of the board The pieces are 
uot placed mdiscninmately on the first row The 
kmg and queen occupy the central squares facing 
the correspondmg pieces on the opposite side The 
queen always occupies her own colour, white queen 
on white square, black on black. One player (ivhite) 
has thus his king on the side of the board toward 
hb right hand, the other (black) on the side tow’ards 
hU left The two bishops occupy the squares next 
the long and queen , the two kmghts the squares 
next the bishops , the rooks the last or comer 
sejuares The pawns fill indiscnmmately the squares ^ 
of the second or front rov\ 1 

Notation — It will facilitate the description of the I 
moves of the men to begin by describmg chess nota- ! 
tion Unfortunately no notation has yet been in- 
vented calculated to secure the adhesion of the 
players of different countries On the Contment 
various systems of algebraical notation are in vogue, 
which are all somewhat abstruse We have only 
apace to describe the Enghsh system, which, though 
not the briefest, is the most natural and the most 
easily learned. It is based first of all on a distinc- 
tion which is umversally recognized The men 
standmg on the king’s or queen’s side of the board 
are named respectively king's and queen’s men. Thus 
White’s nght and Black’s left hand bishop, knight, 
and rook are called king’s bishop, king’s kmght, and 
king's rook ; the pieces on the other hand are named 
hi like manner from the queen. The pawns are I 
i^Ained from the pieces in front ot which'tlMy stand ; I 
hhiK’s pawn. Id^'s knight’s pawn, queen’s rook’s 


paw^ tic. The names of the men are oontracted 
as, follows ; — King, K.; King’s Bishop, K.B. ; Kiiu^s 
Knight, K.Kt; feng’s B^k, K.R.; Queen, Q.; 
Queen’s Bishop, Q.B. ; Queen’s Knight, Q. Kt; 
Queen’s Rook, Q.R. The pawns are contracted, 
K P , Q P., K B.P , Q.Kt P , &C. The English no- 
tation differs from the algebraic notations m being 
a double one The sixty -four square of the board 
being comprised in eight rows of eight squares 
each, each square may be distinguished as occupy- 
ing a particular position on a particular row The 
board is thus divided, inversely from the position 
of each player, into eight rows and eight files Count- 
ing from White's nght hand to 1^ left, or from 
Black’s left to his nght, each file is named from 
the piece which occui)ie8 its first square, and count- 
ing inversely from the jiosition of each player to 
that of the other, the rows are numbered from 1 to 
8 At White’s nght-hand comer we have thus K R. 
square , immediately above this K R 2 ; and so on 
to K II 8, which completes the file ; the second file 
begins with K Kt stpiare on the first row, and ends 
with K Kt 8 on the eighth White’s K.R. 8 and 
K Kt 8 are thus Black’s K U square and K Kt 
square, and the moves of each player are descrilied 
throughout from hia own position, and in inverse 
order to the moves of his ojq)oiient 

Moves of the Men — The ordinary move of the 
P is straight forward in the same file The fini| 
time a P is moved it may be played forward one 
B(jnare or two (fiom K 2 to K 3 or K. 4), after- 
w'ards it can only be played one sejuare at a time (K 
4 to 6, 5 to 6, &c.) llie ca}>turmg move of the P 
differs from its onhnary move In chess all the men 
cai)ture by occui)ving the position of the captured man, 
which 18 removed from the board Pawns never move 
backward, and, as pawns on the same file cannot oaf)- 
tiire each other, their ad \ ance would result in a de^ 
block, but for the caj^tuniig move, which u diagonal 
’I'his will be made i)eifectly clear by an example If 
White opens a game l>v playing P K 4, and Black 
answ^ers P K 4, thest paw’iis are immovable, but if 
White now plays 1* K B 4, or P Q. 4 (both well- 
known openings j, Black riiav caj>ture the P last ad- 
vanced A piece occupying the same position would 
likewise be liable to be captured by the P. Pawns have 
another mode of captuie js'culiur to themselves, and 
only available against ])awus If Black’s P., instead 
of occui)ymg K 4 stood on K 5, and White played P. 
Q 4, Black could not capture it by placing his P on 
the square it oocuj»it s, which would be a false move, 
but he is at libeit\ to make the capture by placing 
his own P on the square passed over by White's (Q 
6) This is called taking en j>asaant When a P by 
moving or cajttuniig rt lehes the eighth square of any 
file it can no longer remain a P , but must at once 
be exchanged for a piece The player has the option 
of exchanging it for any piece he chooses except the 
king, and this pnvilt-ue is uot limited to pieces pre- 
viously captured If a player could advance all his 
pawns to the last row without losing hia Q. he might 
have nine queens on the Iniard , but chess ip much 
too deadly a game for so utopian a consummation 
Advancing a P to the eighth row is called qu4§nirij 
a P., and the P with which a player tries to Accom- 
plish this is said to be going to queen. When a P. is 
so placed that no P (^an c^ture it on its way to 
queen, it is called a jnssed P. The moves of the 
are not, hke those of the pawns, limited to m single 
direction. The K moves in any direction along the 
particular row or file on which ft happens to stand, 
its movements are thus always parallel to two of the 
four sides of the boarcL There is no limit to the dim - 
tanoe it cmh traverse m a single move, eipept that M 
cannot pass over any other mso In its ooo ms . If the 
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obstmotiag mui !■ a hoetile one, however, it can cap- 
ture it and occupy its place. If the P.b are remov^ 
White’s K.R. can capture Black’s on its own square. 
A. R. situated on K. 4 can move to, or capture at, 
K. aq., K- 8, K.R 4, Q R 4, or any intermediate 
square. The B s, like the Rs, are unlimited in range, 
and move either backward or forward, but their di- 
rection is diagonal One B on each side is placed 
at first on a white square, the other on a black, and 
they can never change colour. A B posted at Q. 
4 can move to, or capture at, Q K sq , K Kt 
, Q R 7, K R 8, or any intermediate square 
e Q eombmes the moves of the R and B She is 
the most powerful piece on the board, and can move 
to, or capture at, any distance or direction in a 
straight bne The X. is at once the weakest and 
the most valuable piece on the board In point of 
direction he is as free as the queen, but for distance 
he is limited to the adjacent squares Standing on 
any central square he commands the eight squares 
around him and no more , on a side square his range 
is still more limited Besides his ordinary move the 
K has another by special privilege, in which the R. 
participates Once m the game, if the squares l)e- 
tween K and R are clear, if neither K nor R has 
moved, if K is not attacked by any hostile man, and 
if no hostile man commands the square over which K 
has to pass, K. may move two squares towards either 
K R or Q R, and R m the same move must occupy 
the square over which K has passed This is called 
c€Utling, and is notated castles (K R ) or (Q R ), ac- 
cording to the side to which the K moves The Kt, 
unlike the other pieces, never moves in a straight 
line. His move is bmited to two squares at a tune, 
and always obUquely He has the advantage over 
all other pieces of being able to leap over any man 
occupying a square mtcrmediate to that to which he 
intends to go The Kt, like the K , when on a cen- 
tral square commands eight squares, but they are at 
two squares distance, and all m an oblique directum 
From Q. 6, he commands Q B 3, Q Kt 4, Q Kt 6, 
Q B. 7, K 7, K B 6, K B 4, K 3 As he ap- 
proaches the side his range is more bmited From 
R sq. he has only two outlets, B 2 and Kt 3 

Captures — Before concluding the description of 
the moves it may be observed that all captures m 
chess are optional 

O^ect and Laws of the Qame — Chess is not a mere 
struggle for the exhaustive capture of opposmg forces 
This is only one out of many ways in which its ob- 
ject can be accomphshed 'I’he definite aim is the 
reduction to surrender of the opposmg king This, 
which at first seems to narrow, in reabty greatly 
widens its scope, by introducing whole schemes of 
tactics which would be utterly meaningless in a mere 
exhaustive struggle, while it by no means excludes 
the exhaustive method. The K in chess is supposed 
to be mviolable, and in the operations for his reduc- 
tion he can never be taken by surprise. Notice of 
every direct attack upon him must be given by the 
adversary saying cheeky and when the K. is attacked, 
or put en prUe, all other plans must be abandoned, 
and all other men sacrificed, if necessary, to remove 
him from danger, cover the attack, or capture the 
assailant. It is also a fundamental rule of the game 
that the K cannot be moved into check. When the 
K. can no longer be defended on being checked by 
the adversary, either by moving him out of danger 
or by interposing, or by capture, the game is lost, 
and the adversary announces this by saying check- 
mate. When by inadvertence, or want of skill, the 
player having the superior force blocks up his oppo- 
naut’s K., so that he cajinot move without going into 
check, and no other man can be moved without ex- 
posing him, the player, reduced to this extremity, 


cannot, without violating the fundamental rule re- 
ferred to, play at all If, therefore, the K. is reduced 
to this position ioithout being <ictuaUy in check the 
game has come to a dead-lock, the one player beini? 
unable to play, and the other out of turn. The game 
is consequently dravm, that is, concluded without 
advantage to either player. A game is also drawn 
when neither party has force to win, or ability to use 
a winning force effectively. The laws of the game 
embrace so many details, and are besides the subject 
of so much minute controversy, that we have not 
space to give an abstract here. Perhaps the best 
code IS that given in Staunton’s Chess Praxis, to 
which, without endorsing every point in it, we refer 
The most imjxirtant rule practically is that no man 
must be touched without being played — or captured, 

> If it IB an opponent’s man The penalty for infnng- 
mg this rule is to be obliged to move the K , whicli 
must not be castled on a penal move. Inability to 
make the move contemj)lated does not exempt from 
I the penalty, but inability to move the K. does If a 
man is out of place the player incurs no penalty for 
adjusting it, piovided he Bayafadoube (I adjust), be- 
fore tom hmg it m order to do so This latter rule, 
of which the strictest form is here giien, is one of 
the burning points of controversy The attention of 
the beginner at chess ought here to be called to the 
great imj)ortance of strict play, and to the absolute 
necessity of early acquinng the habit of mvanablv 
observing it Nothing is more common, even amon^' 
players of great pretensions, than to violate it, yet it 
has been well and justly observed that a game in 
which the strict rules are not observed is no more 
like a tnie game of chess, than a Hyo^* Park review 
IS like the battle of Sobraon However interesting 
your present scheme may be, and however silly the 
rash move by which you have just contrived to nun 
it, resign the game at once rather than continue it m 
violation of the rules, or be content to forfeit all hope 
of ever being a plajer 

Bints on the Game — To play chess well requires a 
combination of qualities much more desirable than 
easy of attainment I’o play it ill is uusatisfactorv 
to every one, and particularly so to yourself The 
responsibihty of representing the genus irrxtahdt, 
which has usually been devolved upon poets, may by 
them be safely and honourably resigned in favour of 
chess-players Wdien it is considered that one out of 
two players, except m the comparatively rare case of 
draws, must always lose ; that losing m chess is ex 
cusable only on the plea of admitted inferiority, anil 
that the game is one of intellect, it will be seen that 
the constitution of human nature leaves ample scope 
for irritation, and even for worse vdees among chess- 
players The first advice to a player, therefore, is to 
be honourable, open, and manly in his play These 
are qualities of which no superior skill can deprive 
liim. Chess is a game of calculation, but the fir^t 
error a learner is likely to commit is to mistake the 
place that calculation holds in it. However para- 
doxical it may seem to say so in regal'd to a game 
played on a limited board with a small number of 
pieces, it is certainly true that observation holds the 
first place, calculation the second ; or rather that the 
first comprehends the second, and that to observe is 
to calculate. A player wlio wishes to be thought 
very profound may pnde himself on being able to 
calculate ten or twelve moves deep, bat it is clear 
that if at any point of his ealculation he omits a pos- 
sible move of a single P., the whole fabric of his 
vision is liable to tumble into ruin. On the other 
hand, as a player is permitted to renew his oeloul** 
tion at each move, if he could always make himself cer- 
tain of the seundnesB of only a single move at a time, 
he would be a perfect player. Breadth in diees oal* 
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onUtion i* the only mre way to depth. As all ti»e 
forceB in chess can co-operate to a common end, the 
Btrenirth of a superior player depends on two things 
—power of combination, and rapidity of movement 
It IS evident that the strength of pieces having such 
\vide ranges as the superior pieces in chess must 
.rreatly depend upon the freedom with which they 
are handled, and that even supposing equal powers 
of combination in other respects, a player might very 
easily double or treble his force by mere superiority 
m availing himself of the vast motive power of his 
forces It IS this which enables skilful players to 
give such heavy odds to their mferiors Chess, from 
this consideration, is especially a game of time 
Position 18 of even greater value in it than force 
Command of the board is the first thing to be aimed 
at To secure these advantages the player must, 
first of all, learn to bring his men rapidly into action 
This implies developing your whole force, so that 
vour men shall support each other as much as pos- 
Bible, and interfere as little as possible with each 
others’ liberty of action To remove your king as 
far as possible from danger, and from interfering with 
the aggressive movements of your men, to press on 
as many points of your opponent’s position as pos- 
sible, really to pierce it wherever a change of posi- 
tion develops a weak point, but always watching 
the opportunity to make the whole attack converge 
niton the K , are also essential itoints m chess tactics 
\ii(>ther important observation is, that chess is not 
» game that can be mastered by a priori reason- 
ing; It would be easy to prove this as a matter of 
tlieory Chess is as nearly as possible a perfectly 
logical game, or a pure mathematical problem, with- 
out being entirely so Every man has its defined 
mode (tf movement, and the combinations of the game 
result entirely from the combination of these separate 
movements The object of the game, too, is perfectly 
simple and logical There is thus more than enough 
to make the theorists imagine they have it all their 
own way, while, on the other hand, there is just 
enough to prev eut them from having their own way 
There are m the theoiy of the game certain slight 
irregularities, such as the different modes of moving 
and taking of the pawms, their optional power of 
movmg one or two squares on the first move, the 
power of taking en passant, and the K ’s move of 
castlmg, which so far disturb the equilibrium of the 
game as to make Uie oj>€7iings quite as much of a 
practical as of a theoretical science, and to render it 
'Iffhcult, or all but impossible, to determine whether 
there is a perfect equihbnum between the two sides, 
or a shght balance of advantage for or against the 
first player. This problem of the openings gives rise 
to a pohtu 8 of chess, which proves, quite as much as 
the politics of the world, a maelstrom of excitement 
to those who are absorbed in it Chess has been 
compared to war, and on the whole not unfairly It 
must be underst^d, however, that a game of chess 
resembles a campaign rather than a battle The 
comparison has been objected to on a very insufficient 
^und, namely, that certain great generals have 
tned chess, and have not excelled in it The fact is 
undoubted, and tells directly against the argument of 
those who cite it. If a great chess-player were to 
undertake the command of a modem army, he would 
hud that he wanted some experience which he could 
not well do without In like manner, modem chess 
>* a science wliich has profited by the experience of 
many generationa of able tacticians, and a novice in 
profession, whatever his experience may be in 
R f hardly expect to be a master In it 

ut there k another thing to which chess has a 
8*’®ater resemblance than war, human life. In the 
•■pects of the game on which we have been insisting, 


I there are the same elements of apparent order, and 
I the same minute, incalculable disturbance, which 
render the problem of life so hard to solve, so simple 
to him who sets out in it in the cemfidenoe of sound 
principles, so perplexing to him who finds experience 
continually thwarting the deductions of reason, and 
who is, perhaps, reduced at last to a sort of hand-to- 
mouth philosophy, in which his look ahead is more 
for the safe than the brilliant career. 

In this mixture of the practical with the logical, 
chess presents scope for all kinds of capacities A 
few simple directions, such as we have here given, 
together with twenty years' practice, will make any 
man of average capacity a fair chess-player. To ex- 
cel in the game, as in anything else, requires a special 
genius for it 

In chess, as has been well observed, there are three 
things a beginning, a middle, and an end These 
are markedly (hstmguished from each other. The 
beginning of the ^ame has already been referred to 
It may be said to be the special ground of the poli- 
ticians The middle of the game is the part in which 
originality of invention, power of combination, and 
general mastery of chess tactics are most freely de- 
veloped. The end-game, again, is distmguished by 
the exactness of scientific research Here, from the 
comparative fewness of the pieces, results may be 
calculated with precision; but no one except those 
who have made such calculations can imagine the 
labour they involve The few enthusiasts who im- 
agine that draughts may be compared to chess, would 
do well to attempt the analvsis of a few positions in 
this pait of the game which most resembles their 
own One peculiarity of the end-games m chess may 
be noted for the sake of beginners The king, which 
until the iirincipal pieces are exchanged must com- 
monly be kept m a place of safety, as remote as pos- 
sible from the thick of the fight, now issues from hii 
retreat and joins in the melee, adding a new element 
to the combinations, and an important force to the 
player who knows how to use him aright When 
left alone with pawns the whole game depends on hii 
play Problems are simply fancy end-games. They 
constitute the poetry of chess, and have nothing to 
do with its science We ought to add a few w'ords 
on the relative value of the men, but space will jier- 
mit of only a single hint. Value them inversely to 
their force 1’he Kt, which is tlie most limited of 
the pieces in range, should be brought early into 
action His value depends on proximity to the ene- 
my’s quarters There his obhque movements spread 
confusion among the superior officers, and try the 
tliBciplme of the enemy’s host The pawns, which are 
the feeblest class of men, are the finest attacking 
force They are the infantry of chess, and the beat 
players are distinguished for the skill with which 
they employ them 

Bihlwgiaphy — Many players, from a strange mis- 
conception of the source of originality, despise books 
No player at the present day can be independent of 
those who have gone before him. The choice is be- 
tween acquinng a knowledge of the stores of Hfieoreti- 
cal instruction accumulated from past experience ir 
the easiest and pleasantest way from books, and acquir - 
ing it less perfectly from other players. If » player 
has any original capacity for chess, no aoquind in- 
formation will take it away; if he has no such .capa- 
city, no amount of ignorance will give it him. ^Cbess 
bibliography is very ample, and is oontinnally in- 
creasing. The most useful books, however, for 
learners of all lands, are those of Staunton, particu- 
larly the Hand-book and the Praxis. HOTiritz and 
Kling’s End-games may be studied with advantage. 
Morphy’s games, which are contained in the Praida, 
and also published separately, with annotatioiis hy 
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LdwentluJ, are of value chiefly to the most advanced 
players. 

CHEST. See Thorax. 

CHESTEB, or Cheshire, a county of England, 
bounded by the counties of Lancaster, York, Derby, 
Stafford, Salop, Denbigh, Flint, the estuaries of 
the Dee and Mersey, and the Irish Sea The 
area is 705,493 acres, of which about 640,000 
acres are under tillage and permanent pasture 
The surface is generally level, though there are 
a few inequalities, the most considerable being 
some hills on the eastern border and a ridge 18 
miles long on the west The soil is generally 
clayey or sandy, and the county contains some 
of the finest pasture -land in England, though 
there are also extensive tracts of moss and waste 
land Sheets of water called meres are numerous 
The dairy is the principal object of attention with 
the Cheshire farmer, and this county has for age^ 
been celebrated for its cheese There are also ex 
tensive tracts of land cultivated as market gardens, 
the produce being sent to Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other towns Minerals abound in the county, 
especially rock-salt and coal, which are extensively 
Worked. The principal salt-works are at Wmsford, 
Nantwich, Middlewich, and Nortliwich The cotton 
manufacture is carried on at Stockport, Stalybridge, 
and other places in the north-east of the county , | 
there are large railway works at Crewe, and silks, 
fringes and trimmings, hats, boots and shoes, are 
also manufactured Hhip-building is carried on at 
Birkenhead. Trade is facilitated by railw ays Crewe 
being an important junction on the London and 
North Western line, and by the Bridgewater and 
other canals, including the Manchester Ship Canal, 
which is partly m tlie county The rivers which 
intersect this county (the principal being the 
Weaver) for the most part direct their currents 
northward, and discharge themselves into the Mer- 
sey and the Dee, which skirt the county For 
parliamentary representation Cheshire is (since 
1885) divided into eight divisions, each returning 
one member to the House of Commons The piin- 
cipal towns are Chester, the county town, Birken- 
head, Macclesfield, Stockport, and Stalybridge Pop 
in 1881, 644,037, in IS^U, 730,058, in l‘<Ux, 814,555 
CHESTER (anciently Deva), county town of 
Cheshire, England, a cathedral city, iiarliameiitary 
and municipal borough, seaport, and county in 
itself, situated on the Dee, about 20 miles from the 
Irish Sea, 16 miles from Liverpool, and 40 from 
Manchester The city is square, and surrounded 
by a wall nearly 2 miles in circumference, form- 
ing a delightful promenade The four piincipal 
streets meet at nght angles, and have the roadw'ays 
sunk considerably below the level of the footways, 
which run within piazzas cov'ered by the upper por- 
tion of the houses, and in front of the ranges of 
shops. Flights of steps at convenient distances 
connect the carriage-ways with the footways or 
‘ rows ’. There are also shops and warehouses 
below the ‘rows’. The cathedral is a large edifice 
of red sandstone, dating from the eleventh century, 
and exhibiting the various styles of architecture 
from the Norman downward. It was restored 
under Sir G G. Scott at a coat of over £80,000. 
Some of the other places of worship are also note- 
worthy buildings. Among the educational institu- 
tions are the King’s School (founded 1541), Diocesan 
Training College, and Queen’s School (for girls) 
There are some fine old timber-framed houses, and 
an old bridge of seven arches crossing the Dee. The 
castle is a noble modern structure, built on the site 
of the old castle, and contains the county courts and 
jail. Amongst other public structures are the fine 


stone Grosvenor Bridge across the Dee, oonsisting 
of a single arch of 200 feet span; the Gbithio towm 
hall (1869); the diocesan training college, of Tudor 
architecture, erected in 1842; the general post-office 
the free library, savings-bank, com-exchange, infir- 
mary, music-hall, market -hall, the electric light 
station, and the large railway -station in the Italian 
style. There are a cemetery and three public parks 
The princij)al manufactures are boots and shoes 
paint, shot, lead pipes, whips, thread, and tobacco' 
The port and its access have been improved of late 
years, but the shifting navigation of the Dee will 
never allow it to become of leading consequence 
Chester returns one member to parliament Pop 
(mun. bor ) in 1901, 36,281 , (jiarl bor ) 46,204 
CHESTERFIELD, a town of England, in Derbv- 
shire, on the Midland Railway, 24 miles n Derby 
It has a largo market-place and five principal 
streets, and is irregularly but substantially builr, 
containing among its public buildings a handsome 
parish church in the Gothic style, with a remark 
able crooked wooden spire 2.50 feet high, two other 
Gothic churches, a commodious town-house, guild- 
hall, grammar-school, the Stephenson Meiiidrinl 
IJall, the Cliesterheld Institute, &c ’J’he principal 
manufactures are ginghams, lace, earthenwart, 
leather, &c , but a majority of the working- cl osai-s 
aie emi>lo)ed in connection with the colliern s, non 
mines, quariies, ami blast-furnaces of the vicinity 
There are also iron-foundries, corn-inills, and engine- 
works Mrs Radclilfe, the celebrated romance- 
writer, was born at Chesterfield, and a branch of 
the Stanhope family takes the title of earl from it 
Pop ( 1891 ), 22,009, (1001), 27,185 
CHESTERFIELD, Philip Dormer Stanhom, 
Earl of, statesman, orator, and author, was born in 
London on September 22, 1694, and studied at Tri- 
nity Hall, Cambridge In 1714-15 he made a tom 
through liurope, and on the accession of Georg(' T 
General Stanhope, his gre, at - uncle, procured hiin 
the place of gentleman of the bed-chamber to tlie 
Prince of Wales , and the borough of St German, 
in Cornwall, elected him to Parliament, though he 
had not yet attained the legal age. He soon ac- 
quired distinction as a speaker, vihich he main- 
tained also in the Upper House after his fathei’s 
death in 1726 In 1728 he w'as appointe'd am 
bassador to Holland, and succeeded in delivering 
Hanover from the calamities of the war by which 
it was threatened. He was afterwards, in 1744, 
appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and on his 
return in 1746 received the place of secretary of 
state; but in 1748 he retired from public affaiis, 
and devoted the remainder of his life almost en- 
tirely to study and the society of his friends. His 
talents as an author were displayed in several moral, 
critical, and humorous essays, in his parliamentary 
speeches, which were printed at a later period, and 
particularly in a collection of letters to his son, 
which have become famous. To the charms of wit 
and grace he united good sense, a thorough know- 
ledge of the manners, customs, and the political 
condition of Europe, and a polished style. The 
moral tone of his letters, however, is very low. 
One is shocked to hear a father recommending to 
his son grace of manners as the most essential 
quality for a man of the world, and even instigat- 
ing him to licentious irregularities. Another series 
of letters addressed to his godson, and published m 
1889, have the effect of showing Chesterfield^ in a 
more favourable light. Towards the close of l>i8 life 
he suffered from deafness and other bodily infirm- 
ities, which cast a gloom over his last days. He was 
intimate with Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, and other 
distinguished writers, and was acquainted with Dr 
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Tohnson, who called hinr a wit among lords, and a 
lord among wits, and said of his letters that they 
the morals of a prostitute and the manners 
S a dancing.master. He died March 24, 1773. 

CHESTNUT, or Spanish Chbstndt {Castanea 
vaea, natural order Cupuliferae), a stately tree, having 
spear-shaped and pointed leaves, with tapenng serra- 
tures at the edge. The flowers appear m long hang- 
ing spikes or clusters about the month of May, and 
the fruit, which is npe in September, is enveloped in 
ft husk defended by a great number of complicate'd 
prickles The tree has long been grown in Britain, 
though not indigenous Notwithstanding the known 
durability of the oak, there does not appear any well- 
authenticated instance of the age of an oak being 
equal to that of the celebrated chebtnut-tree at Tort- 
wirth, in Gloucestershire, which was known as a 
boundary mark m the reign of King John This 
tree is supposed to have been then more than 500 
years old, making its present age about 1200 years 
The diameter of its trunk is 15 feet, and it still 
continues to bear fruit Few forest trees are more 
l)e.autiful than the chestnut It is true that the 
generality of painters prefer the oak for its pictur- 
esque form, yet in the landscapes of Salvator Rosa 
and other celebrated masters, chestnut-trees are very 
ronspicuouB The nuts are a staple article of food 
to the agricultural clashes in Spain and elsewhere 
The timber of this tree was formerly much m use 
ll was fieiiuently used for the beams and rafters of 
liouseh For the heads and staves of casks, the 
wood of the chestnut is considered peculiarly excel- 
lent, and pipes made of it for the convevance of 
water underground are said to be more durable than 
those made of either elm or oak For furniture it 
may be stained so as somewhat to resemble maho- 
gany Hop-poles and poles for espaliers and dead 
fences, made of young chestnut-trees, are preferred 
to most others 

CHKSTNIH’, Horse See Horse-chestnut 

CHEVAL, A (I'Yench), on horseback, astride any 
object In a military sense, a body of troops is said 
to be rt cheial of a river, if one wing is stationed on 
the right and the other on the left bank 


CHEVAUX I)E FllISE {Friesland horses^ so 
called because first used at the siege of Groningen, 
in that province, in 1658), armed beams of square 
timber or iron used to defend the fronts of camps, 
breaches, &c. They are usually from 15 to 18 feet 
long, and connected by chains, each being perforated 
with small holes to receive rods of wood or iron, 
pointed at their extremities, and when moved in any 
direction affording a sort of hedge of spears 

CHEVIOT HILLS, a range on the borders of 
England and Scotland, stretching 8 w. to n K for 
above 35 miles Their culminating point, known 
^ecially as the Cheviot, has a height of 2676 feet, 
Carter Fell, the next in height, is a little more than 
2000 feet high. They are clothed for the most part 
with a close CTeen sward, and are pastured by a cele- 
brated breed of sheep admirably adapted for hilly 
districts, and known in many of the more elevated 
districts of Great Britain See next article 
CHEVIOT SHEEP, or Cheviots, a breed of 
^eep of large carcass and valuable fleece, which has 
Men pastured from time immemorial on the Cheviot 
Hilla on the borders of England and Scotland, and 
troin its hardiness, inferior only to that of the black- 
heath breed, is justly regarded as the most 
valuable mountain sheep of Great Britain. The 
P^^ar features of the Cheviots are the absence 
° sexes, white, though occasionally 

^ottled-g^ay face and legs, an erect, long, and clean 
destitute of wool, while both the throat and 
deck are well covered, a lively prominent eye, long 


open ears well covered with hair, and altogether a 
fine open sprightly countenance, with every indica- 
tion of hardiness. The fleece weighs from 8 to 4 lbs., 
and the weight of the carcass varies in ewes from 12 
to 16, and in wethers from 16 to 20 lbs. per quarter. 
The Cheviots, though originally confined to a small 
area, are now spread over all parts of the kingdom, 
and except on the most barren and stony grazings, 
are far more profitable than the heath breed. 

CHE VREUL, Michel- Eug iiNE, a French chemist, 
born at Angeis m 1786, died 1889. He was educated 
in hia native town, and when a youth he went to 
Pans, and was employed in the chemical factory of 
Vauquelin In 1818 he became professor of physical 
science in the Charlemagne Lyceum; in 1824 he was 
made director f)f dyeing in the carpet manufactory of 
the Gobelins, and in 1830 succeeded Vauquelin in 
the chair of chemistry at the Museum of Natural 
History He was the author of various treatises on 
chemistry and dyeing, and an important work on 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colours, 
whicli has been translated into English He was a 
Cornmandei of the Legion of Honour, and the cen- 
tenary of his birth was celebrated in Pans with much 
enthusiasm 

CHEVRON See Heraldry 
CHEVY CHASE, the name of a celebrated bor- 
der ballad which is probably founded on some actual 
encounter which took })lace between Percy aid 
Douglas, although the incidents mentioned in it are 
not historical It is this ballad that Sir Philip Sydney 
speaks of when he says, in his Defence of Poetry, ‘I 
never heard the old song of Percio and Douglas that 
I found not my heart moved more than with a trum- 
pet', and which is made the subject of a critique by 
Addison in Nos 70 and 74 of the Spectator. On 
account of the similarity of the incidents in this bal- 
lad to those of The Battle of Otterbourne, the two 
ballads have often been confounded, but the proba- 
bility is that if any historical event is celebrated at all 
in the ballad of Chevy Chase, it is different from that 
celebrated in The Battle r [ Otterbourne, and that 
the similarity is to be explained by supposing that 
the incidents were borrowed 

There are two versions of the ballad bearing the 
name of Chevy Chase, an older one and a more mo- 
dern one. The older version is sometimes called the 
Hunting of the Cheviot, which is its original title. 
It begins thus — 

‘The Por'jt owt of Nnrthombarlande, 

And a vovve to Uod niavd lio, 

Tliat he wolde huiite In the mountayna 
Off Chyvlat within dayoB thre, 

In tlie maiiifor of dough t6 Doglea, 

And all that ever with him oe’ 

Neither the exact age nor the name of the author of 
this version is known From the fact that it is men- 
tioned in the Complaynt of Scotland, written in 1648, 
where it is called the Huntis of the Chevot, it is 
clear that it was known in Scotland before that time, 
and since James of Scotland is mentioned in the bal 
lad, it may be inferred that it was not written before 
the reign of Henry VI, for James I. did not ascen/^ 
the throne of Scotland till two years after Henry Vl. 
had become King of England. As for the antbor, it 
18 true that a manuscript of the ballad contained in 
the Ashmolean collection at Oxford is subscril^d by 
one Rychard Sbeale, but it is likely that this R^^ard 
Shoale was merely one who had frequently recited* 
the ballad, and perhaps the person who committed 
this old version to paper. This is probably the ver- 
sion with which Sir Philip Sydney was acquainted, 
since he speaks of it as 'evil apparelled m the dust 
and cobweb of an nncivil age'. 

The age of the more modem version is no better 
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known than that of the older one, but it iti said by j 
l>r. Rjuibault to be no later than the reign of Charles | 
II. This iti the version which forms the subject of 
the critique by Addison in the above-mentioned num- 
bers of the Spectator The following is the opening 
stanza as given in Percy’s Reliques — 

‘God pro8j>er long our noble king, 

Our lives anil safetyes all, 

A woefnll hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chace befall ’ 

CHEZY, Antoine LUonabd de, one of the most 
distinguished pupils of the great onentahat, Silveatre 
de Sacy, began his studies in the Nicole Polytech- 
nujiie, and afterwards attended the lectures of An- 
dran, Caussin, and Silveatre de Sacy, on oriental 
literature. Unassisted, he taught himself Sanskrit, 
and became such a proficient m it that, in 1814, a 
chair of Sanskrit was formed expressly for him in 
the College of France He died of cholera in 1882 
Among his productions is a free French translation 
of the Persian poem, Medjnun and Leila He also 
published Kabdasa’s drama of Sakuntala, in the ori- 
ginal, with a translation accompanied with notes (Pans, 
1830) His wife, the celebrated German authoress, 
Wilhelmine Chkistiane CHfezT, bom at Berlin 
m 1783, received an excellent education, and was 
married m her sixteenth year to a gentleman of the 
name of Hastfer, from whom she separated about a 
year after Madame de Genlis, who had been ac- 
quamted with her at Berlin, mvited her to Pans, 
where she shortly afterwards became the "wife of 
Ch^r.y, but separating from bun as from her former 
husband, she returned to Germany and engaged m 
various Lterary pursuits She has acquired consid- j 
erable celebnty by her poems and novels, but is per- ' 
haps best known as the wnter of the libretto of 
Weber’s opera of Euryanthe She died in 1856. 

CHIABRERA, Gabriel Lo, a poet, bom at Sa- 
vona, in the Genoese temtorj', in 1552 Sound in 
mind and body, he bved to a great age, and died at 
Savona in 1637. His poetical gemus developed itself 
late, and he was considerably advanced in years when 
he began to study the jxiets attentively He pre- 
ferred the Greeks, and particularly Pmdar, his ad- 
miration for whom inspired him with the desire of 
imitating him. Thus he created a manner and style 
which was altogether different from that of the other 
Itaban lync poets, and which procured him the sur- 
name of the Italian Pindar Equally successful 
were his attempts to imitate Anacreon , his canzonets 
are as easy and elegant as his canzoni are sublime 
He is, besides, the author of several epic, dramatic, 
pastoral, and other poems His fame soon spread 
over all Italy. He visited Rome, and resided a con- 
siderable time at Florence and Genoa, Wherever 
he went he was loaded with presents and honours 
Hib Rime were pubhshed between 1586-88 

CHIANA (anciently Clams), a river and valley, 
Italy, in Tuscany and Umbria. The nver formerly 
flowed Into the PagUa at Orvieto, after a course of 
about 56 miles through a swampy and unhealthy 
valley. About the middle of the twelfth century 
the stagnant waters of this river took their course 
towards the Amo ; but, in consequence of important 
works begun in 1551, and completed only in 1823, 
the valley of the Chiana was drained, and the course 
of the nver divided mto two portions or distmct 
iptreams by a wall of partition, formed at Callone 
fde Chiusi, 3^ miles s e. Ghiusi. The first, or Pon- 
tifical Cfiiiana, comprises the lower part of ancient 
Chiana, and enters Uie Paglia by the left bank at 
Orvieto, after a course of 31 miles ; it is navigable 
during winter. The seoond, or Tuscan Chiana, forms 
the navigable canal of Maeetro della Chiana, which 


! begins above the Lake of Chiusi, and enters the Arno 
I by the left bank, 7i miles N w. Arezzo, after a course 
of about 37 miles. It forms the two small lakes of 
riiiusi and Montepulciano. The draining of the val- 
ley of Chiana has brought into cultivation about 36 
square miles of the most fertile ground in Tuscany. 

CHIAPAS, one of the states of the republic of 
Mexico, formerly belonging to Guatemala It haa 
an area of about 20,350 square miles, and a pop 
(1894) of 269,710. It is in many parts mountainous 
IS intersected by several consideiable streaiiiH, and 
covered with immense forests In one of these, 
the N K , ore the remains apparently of a large city, 
extending above 20 miles along a ndge The valleys 
are fertile, and produce much maize, sugar, cacao 
cotton, and cochineal There is also a consideiable 
export of logwood, and the horses of the country are 
highl}’ valued Rock-salt, soda, and sulphur are 
found. The industry of Chiapas is still in its in- 
fancy, funiisbing scarcely a single article vvoithy of 
notice, and trade, tliough not unimportant, is uiiahle 
to develoj) it'-ell fiom the want of adequate nitans of 
tran-,port The cajiital of the state, foimtrly San 
Cristobal, is now Tuxtla, pop 12,0U(J ^ 

CHIARI (ancient Clanuvi), a town, Italy, Xom- 
bardy, provunce, and 14 miles \v Brescia, ami 6 miles 
K the nver Oglio It is w'ell built, has several 
churches, two convents, an elementary school, au 
hospital, and a public library It was formerly forti- 
hed, and some of its ancient defences still exist It 
has manufactures of silk. Linen, and cotton, and some 
tanneries Pop 5297 

CHIARI, I’lKiuo, a prolific W’lsufnr of comedies 
and novels, bom at Brescia aliout the beginning of 
j the eighteenth century After having completed hi? 

' stmhes he entered the order of Jesuits, but soou 
changed the monastic for the secular life, and thus 
becoming free from all official duties, devoted him 
self solely to letters He resided at Venice, with 
the title of jioet to the Duke of Modena, and in the 
space of ten or twelve years brought more than sixty 
comedies on the stage Chian and Goldoni were 
rivals, but the pubhc adjudged the jialm to the latter 
Chian’s dramas in verse fill ten volumes , those in 
prose, four He is not destitute of mvention nor of 
art m the management of Ins subjects, but his works 
are deficient m animation, vigour, and humour H« 
died at Brescia about 1787 

CHIAROSCURO (an Italian phrase, meaning 
char-obscure, in French, clair-obscur), in painting, 
is the art of judiciously distnbuting the lights and 
shadow's m a picture A composition, however per- 
fect m other respects, becomes a picture only by 
means of the chiaroscuro, which gives faithfulness 
to the representation, and therefore is of the highebt 
importance for the painter , at the same time it is 
one of the most difficult branches of an artist’s study, 
because of the want of precise rules for its execution. 
Every art has a point where rules foil, and genius 
only can direct This point in the art of pamting is 
the chiaroscuro The drawing of a piece may bo 
perfectly correct, the colouring may be brilliant and 
true, and yet the whole picture remain cold and hard, 
'rhis we find often the case with the ancient painters 
before Raphael ; and it is one of the great merits of 
this sublime artist, that he left his masters far behind 
him in chiarosouro, though he is considered not so 
perfect in this branch as Correggio and Titian, who 
were inferior to him in many other respects. The 
mode in which the light and shade are distributed^ 
any single object is easily shown by lines^ ifupiiosM 
to be drawn from the source of the light which is shed 
over the figure ; but chiaroscuro comprehends, be- 
sides this, aerial pen^ctive, and the proportiona* 
foroe of colours, by which objects are made to advanne 
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recede from the eye, produce a mutual effect, and 
form a united and beautiful whole. ChiaroBcuro 
r^ires great delicacy of conception and skill of 
execution, and excellence in this branch of art is to 
be attained only by the study of nature and of the 
best masters —Chiaroscuro is also understood in an- 
other sense, paintings in chiaroscuro being such as 
are painted in light and shade and reflexes only, with- 
out any other colour than the local one of the object, 
as representations of sculpture in stone or marble 
There are some fine pieces of this sort in the V atican 
pt Rome by Polidoro da Caravaggio, and on the ceil- 
ing of the* Paris Bourse by Meynier and Abel de 
FujoL 

CHIAVARI, a seaport town, Italy, Piedmont, in 
the province of Genova (Genoa), at the mouth of the 
Sturla, on the Gulf of Rapallo, 23 miles E by s of 
Genoa, with 7000 inhabitants It has all the appear- 
ance of an old Italian town, consisting of narrow 
streets lined with substantial houses and open arcades. 
Silks, lace, &C., are manufactured, and fishing is 
earned on, as well as commerce 
CHIAVENNA, a town, Italy, Lombardy, on the 
Mera, 88 miles n n w Bergamo, in the province of 
Hundrio, with 3000 inhabitants It stands in a valley 
in the niidht of magnificent scenery on the road to 
tlie Splugen, and at the junction of two passes 
through the Alps, and has an important transit trade 
CHIC A, the name of a red colouring matter which 
the Indians on the upper parts of the Urmoco and 
tlie Kio Negro prepare from the leaves of a plant 
native to that region called Ihynonia Ckica, and with 
which they paint their skin, m order to be better able 
to resist the rays of the sun It is of a beautiful 
vermilion colour, and, although of a resinous nature, 
18 not liable to become liquid under tlie influence 
of heat It is soluble in alcohol, and stains cotton 
orange yellow 

OHICA, the name of a kind of beer made from 
maize, which is in general use m Chile, Peru, and 
elsewhere in the mountainous regions of South Amer- 
ica, and which was the national drink of the natives 
long before the appearance of the Spaniards m South 
America The most ordinary method of preparing 
It is to steep the grams of maize until they begin to 
orow^ when they are exposed to dry in the sun. The 
tnalt thus prepared is then ground, mixed with warm 
Water, and left to ferment The beer, when ready, 
has a dark-yellow colour, and a pleasant and some- 
w hat bitter and sour taste It is consumed by the In- 
dians in great quantities In the valleys of the north 
It IB prepared by certain Indian tnbes in a way which 
scarcely recommends itself so much to European 
tastes. By them the malt, insteail of being ground, 
IS chewed, and then mixed with warm water and 
Bome other things, and allowed to ferment as before 
In a short time the beer is ready When it has been 
buned for some time in the earth in pitchers it has 
a violently intoxicating effect This kind of chica is 
^Ued chxca maacadoy and is said to be much pre- 
ferred by good judges to the ordinary sort. Pito and 
po«o are other names given to chica. 

CHICAGO, a city of the United States, in Illinois, 
B tuated on the south-west shore of Lake Michigan, 
and on both sides of Chicago River. It is about 21 ^ 
miles long by lOJ broad at its utmost extent, its area 
omng fully 180 square miles; and it has a river 
rontage of 41 miles and a lake frontage of 21. The 
icago ^ver and Ha two branches separate the 
am portion of the city into three unequal divisions. 
North Side, South Side, and West side, 
tu 1 ®o*inected by about 35 bridges and two 
The site, which was at one time wet and 
f«*»****^^!k^*® artificially elevated about 8 or 10 
rhe streets are wide, and are laid out at right 


angles, and many of them adorned by rows of forest 
tree4 Some of the finest streets in America are now 
to be seen in Chicago, and one of the features of the 
city is the enormous height of many of the buildings 
There is an extensive series of parks, several of them 
on the lake shore, and many of them connected by 
wide and splendid boulevards Jackson Park on the 
lake shore is the site of the great exhibition of 1898 
Among the most noteworthy buildings are the new 
board of trade building, the court - house and city 
hall, the custom-house and post-ofhee, the art insti- 
tute, the Uearborn Observatory, the Auditorium, 
comprising a theatre and opera-house, a hotel, &c., 
many of the churches and business premises, &c. 
The public libraries are among the largest in the 
States, and in 1891 the educational system included 
ov er 200 schools, besides medical, theological, and other 
colleges, and the new and richly endowed I hicago 
University To supply the city with abundance of 
good water a tunnel w'as constructed between 1864 
and 1866, w'hich extends for 2 miles under Lake 
Michigan, and another similar tunnel 4 miles long 
was finished in 1888 The sewage of the city is not 
allowed to enter the lake, but is conveyed inland by 
a partly artificial channel to the river Illinois, and 
thus to the Mississippi The city derives its impor- 
tance from its position on the great lals.e system of 
North America, and as the centre of a net-work of 
railways Chicago is the largest pork-packiug depAt, 
live stock, timber, and gram market in the world. 
'J’he fust ship that cast anchor at Chicago arrived in 
1834 In 1896 the tonnage which entered was 
6,481,115 tons, and 6,691,203 tons cleared There 
IB now direct communication by sea with Liverpool 
by way of Lakes Michigan, Huron, Erie, and On- 
tario, and the river St Lawrence. The foreign ex- 
ports are chiefly wheat, flour, Indian corn, meat, 
cheese The foreign merchandise imported directly 
had a value of £2,941,750 in 1899 The granaries 
or elevators of Chicago are immense structures, be- 
ing capable of containing 30,000,000 bushels of gram 
The gram is raised to tlie higher stones by ma- 
chinery. The Great Union Stock Yards for cattle, 
pigs, (fee., cover 345 acres The number of live hogs 
brought to Chicago in 1891 was 8,600,000, of cattle 
3,250,000, of sheep 2,153,000 The chief industries 
include the packing and canning of pork and beef, 
the production of articles in iron, steel, brass, and 
other metals, of agricultural implements or other 
articles partly or wholly in wood, textile manufac- 
tones, tobacco and cigar works, chemical works, 
tanneries, printing and publishing, &,c. Before 1831 
Chicago was a mere trading-station Its charter is 
dated March 4, 1837, its population then being 4170. 
The ‘Queen of the Lakes’ advanced with wonderful 
rapidity, and soon appeared destined to be the largest 
and most important commercial city west of New 
York In 1871, however, a fire, unexampled in 
American annals, broke out on Oct 8, and in thirty - 
BIX hours swept away 12,000 houses, including 
the entire northern and business sections of the city, 
and was only stopped in its progress southward by the 
blowing down of houses and a heavy fall of rain By 
this calamity about 100,000 persons were rendered 
homeless and destitute, the loss of property being 
estimated at $200,000,000. But, thanlu partly to 
the aid which streamed in from all quarters, partly 
to the energy of the inhabitants, and partly 'to its 
favourable situation, Chicago in a very short time • 
recovered from this great disaster, and advanced 
with greater rapidity than before. According to the 
census returns the pop. in 1860 was 109,420; in 1870, 
298,977; in 1880, 503,185 , while in 1900 it was no 
less than 1,698,000. A very considerable proportion 
of the population consists of emigrants from Germany. 
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CHICKEN, or Chichbn-Itza, an ancient ruined ; 
city of Yucatan, America, about 36 miles w Valla- 
dolidL Its rums are very magnificent, and have both 
a greater appearance of antiquity and are in better 
preservation than most of the other ruined cities of 
the same province, which has acquired so much in- 
terest from Its remains of an unknown people in a 
higher state of civilization 

CHICHESTEIl, a municipal (and formerly a 
pari.) borough and episcopal city of England, near 
the south-west corner of the county of Sussex It is 
well-built and hiis wide streets Its old wall, still 
in good preservation and lined with lofty elms, gives 
it a very picturesque appearance Its principal edi- 
fice iti the cathedral, an ancient Gothic structure, 
with one of the most graceful spires in England, and 
containing among maiiv inonuinents one ■>f the poet 
Collins, who was born and died here The fine old 
octagonal market-cross should also be mentioned 
The corn trade is extensive, and there are large 
cattle-markets. There is a harbour 2 miles distant, 
on an inlet of the English Channel Chichestfr 
now gives name to a pari div Pop m IbSl, hi] 1, 
in 1891, 7842, in 1901 (boundaries extended), 12,211 
CHICKWEED {Stellaria inedia), an annual plant 
abounding everywhere in ill-cultivated or neglected 
places. It 18 botanically related to the corn-cockle 
or Agroitemma, belonging, like it, to the natural 
order of the Car\ophyllace8e Among these the 
genus StfUaria is readily known — first, by its calyx, 
consisting of five separate sepals; secondly, by its 
petals being slit nearly to the base, and thirdly, by 
having ten stamens (five to seven of which are, how- 
ever, rudimentary in the common chickweed), three 
stigmas, and a capsule which splits when npe into 
six teeth or valves Common chickweed differs from 
other wild species of the same genus in having pros- 
trate stems, with a line of liairs passing down one 
side only, and ovate leaves 

CHICLANA, a town, Spain, Andalusia, 12 miles 
8 .K. Cadiz. It stands in a plain on both sides of the 
Lino, and about a mile n e of Barrosa, famous for 
the defeat of the French under Marshal Victor by 
the Bntish under General Graham in 1811 It con- 
sists of well-built houses of hewn stone, white as 
snow, and generally inclosed by gardens The prin- 
cipal buildings are a magnificent hospital, two parish 
churches, and a large and well-decorated theatre 
The manufactures consist of linen, starch, earthen- 
ware, and other articles ; and there is a considerable 
trade m corn, wine, and fruit. The baths of Chio- 
lana, which have a temperature of 60°, and are said 
to be very efficacious in cutaneous affections, are 
much frequented Pop. (1887), 12,348 

CHICORY (Cichonum), a genus of composite 
plants, including the two important species of C. 
endivia (endive) and C. Intybus (chicory or sucoory) 
The former, a native of the East Indies, has become 
a common garden plant, and though somewhat tender, 
is easily grown, and for household purposes in winter 
is most useful. It is known under two sorts — the 
curled and the Batavian, both forming well-known 
salads by the blanching of their leaves. The curled 
has beautifully crimped and curled leaves, which are 
tender and much esteemed; the Batavian has leaves 
which are nearly flat, and, being more hardy and 
better flavoured, is so much used, particularly by the 
French, who call it aoaroUe, that it forms the prin- 
cipal part of the winter sal^s used in Pans. The 
C. Intybus or chicory, a common perennial plant, has 
a deeply-furrowed, branched, and hairy stem, from 
2 to 8 feet high, from the lower part of which milky 
leaves rise. The flowers are intensely blue, and 
generally grow in double heads. The leaves are 
sometimes blanched, to be used as salad, in the same 


way as C. endivia; and m their natural state are 
greedily devoured by cattle. But the most important 
part of the plant is its long, fleshy, and milky root 
now extensively used, both on the Continent and in 
Great Britain, for mixing with coffee. For this pur- 
pose it IB grown to some extent in Yorkshire Lin 
colnshire, and Suffolk, and largely imported, par 
ticularly from Hamburg In preparing the roots 
for use they are cut into small pieces, kiln -dried 
roasted, and ground When thus reduced to powder 
chicory strongly resembles coffee, but it is finer m the 
gram, lighter in the colour, and adheres more to the 
fingers. Its presence among coffee may easily 1)^ 
detected by putting a spoonful of the mixture into a 
gla‘^s of clear cold water, when the coffee will float 
on the surface, and the chicory separate and dificolour 
the water as it subsides The mixture of chicory 
with coffee has been recommended on the ground 
that it counteracts the astringent properties of the 
latter, deepens its colour, so as to give it more body, 
and improves its aroma It is produced at a much 
cheaper rate than coffee, and ought to be sold at 
a much lower price Various legal enactineata have 
been passed m Britain with regard to the of 

coffee mixed with chicorv, but by a treasury minute, 
issued 2.'>th February, LS.^i3, the mixture of chicorv 
with C(tffee is permitted on tlie condition that eacli 
parcel sold bears a label entitled ‘ Mixture of Coffee 
and Chicory’ 

CHIP^F, 111 heraldry See Heraldry 

CHIEF-JUSTICE OF ENGLAND, or more 
fully Lord Chief- justice op England, the presid 
mg judge m the Queen’s Bench di'f^iaion of the High 
Court of Justice, and, in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor, president of the High Court, and also, 
ex ojhcio, one of the judges of the Court of Appeal 
See Supreme Court of Judicature 
CHIEF-JUSTICE of thb COMMON PLEAS, 
previous to 1881 the presiding judge m the Commoc 
Pleas division of the High Court of Justice The 
office IS now merged in that of the Chief-justice of 
England 

CHIEM-SEE, a lake in south-east Bavaria, circle 
Isar, district Trostberg, 48 miles B B Munich, greatest 
length, 10 miles, greatest breadth, 9 miles, area, 74 
square miles; depth, about 480 feet It is of an 
irregular shape, very much indented, and contains 
three pretty islands — Krautinsel, Herrenworth, and 
Frauen worth. Each of the last two had at one time 
a convent It discharges itself at its north extremity 
by the Alz. 

CHIEKI (ancient Carea Polentia)^ a town, King- 
dom of Italy, on the side of a hill, in the province 
of Turin, 8 miles E s E of the town of Turin, with 
10,000 inhabitants It is walled and well built, 
contains the largest Gothic church in Piedmont, with 
a very ancient baptistery; and at a very early period 
became celebrated for its manufactures of fustian, 
which are still flourishing Here the Spaniards were 
defeated by the French in 1639. 
j CHIETI (ancient Teate Marrucinorum), a town, 
South Italy, capital of province of same name, on a hill 
near the right bank of the Pescara. It was anciently 
one of the largest and most important towns m this 
part of Italy, and was possessed for some centuries 
by Greeks, from whom it passed successively to the 
Romans, Lombards, Franks, and Normans. In 1802 
it was taken by the French troops. The modern 
town, which is well built and adorned with severw 
handsome edifices, is the see of an archbishop and 
the seat of a superior civil and criminal court, 
has manufactures of woollens, and a trade in silk, 
wine, wheat, and oil. Pop. (1881), 12,278. 

CHIGNON, a French word properly signifying 
the nape of the neck, now used in English and other 
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lAniruafres as the designation of a mode of drewing 
the hair which has been at diffefent times adopted 
bv ladies, according to which the hair is collected 
into a ball behind, which rests upon the nape of the 
neck This Style was very common in the eighteenth ! 
century, and more recently the fashion was reintro- I 
duced at Pans, and spread into England, Germany, ‘ 
and elsewhere 

CHIHUAHUA, Estate of the Republic of Mexico, 
bounded N by the United States, N.E. by the Rio 
Grande del Norte, K. by Coahuila, s by Durango, and 
W by Cinaloa and Sonora, area, 83,746 square miles 
It 18 traversed by the Sierra Mad re, and its most 
important river is the Conchos, one of the affluents 
of the Rio Grande del Norte Many of the valleys 
are very fruitful, vines aird cotton flourish in many 
localities. The greater part of the state, however, 
consists of elevated plains, for the moat part destitute 
of trees, but affording abundant pasture The climate 
18 very healthy, and the mineral wealth of the state 
18 great The silver-mines are particularly rich and 
.ibundaiit. The noithern parts are occupied by the 
Apache Indians, who inhabit the districts adjacent 
to 1|» Rio del Norte, and long carried on a senes of 
ceaaeleHs hostilities against the Chihuahuans The 
trade is increasing, having been encouraged by the 
construction of the railway that enters the state 
from the north and runs south to the capital of the 
republic Pop (1894), 315,680 

CHIHUAHUA, a city of Mexico, capital of the 
state of same name, on a small tributary of the Conchos 
and on the railway to Mexico (see above), 310 miles 
N by w. Durango The houses are generally well 
built, and the streets regular. It contains a cathedral 
and an unfinished convent, begun by the Jesuits in 
1767, prior to their expulsion from the country, and 
now converted into a state prison. The city is sup- 
plied w’lth water by an aqueduct supported by a 
number of stupendous arches, and communicating 
with the small river Chihuahua, whence it empties 
itself into a large stone cistern in the public square 
The city is surrounded by silver mines, and contains 
many furnaces for smelting the ores. Here also is a 
mint, which is always rented by some trading-house 
Chihuahua is an important entrepdt for the trade 
passing between the trading towns on the Rio Grande 
and those on the Gulf of California In the eighteenth 
eentury, when the yield of the silver mines was very 
large, the population is said to have been more than 
60,000, the present population is about 25,000. 

CHILAW, a town on the west coast of Ceylon, 
near the mouth of the Dederoo-oya 46 miles N. by w. 
Colombo Its proximity to the pearl-fishery gave it 
an interest which it did not otherwise possess, and 
made it repeatedly the object of a keen contest 
The Tamils wrested it from the Singhalese in the 
fourteenth century, and it afterwards passed suoces- 
«vely to the Moors, the Portuguese, and the Dutch. 
From the last it was taken by the British in 1796 
In the forest to the east of Chilaw, within a radius 
of 20 or 30 miles, are contained the ruins of a number 
of ancient cities. The road leading from Chilaw 
southward to Negombo passes through almost con- 
tinuous cocoa-nut plantations. Pop. 6000. 
CHILBLAINS are pamful inflammatoir swell- 
of a deep purple or leBulen colour, to which the 
fingers, toes, heels, and other extreme parts of the 
b^y are subject on being exposed to a severe degree 
of ®old. The pain is not constant, but rather pungent 
and shooting at particular times, and an insupportable 
Itching attends it In some instances the skin re- 
entire, but in others it breaks and discharges 
a thin fluid. When the degree of cold has been very 
K^t, the parts affected are apt to mortify and slough 
leaving a foul iU -conditioned ulcer behind. Chil- 


dren and old people are more apt to be troubled with 
chilblains than persons of middle age, and such as 
are of a scrofulous habit are remarked to suffer 
severely from them. 

CHILDBIRTH. See Birth. 

CHILDEBERT, the name of throe kings of the 
Merovingian dynasty, France. The first of this 
name was the third son of Clovis, and bom about 
A.D 496 On his father’s death in 511 he succeeded 
to the kingdom of Pans as his share of the paternaJ 
dominions. Hii brother, Clodomir, king of Orleans, 
having fallen in an expedition against Sigiamund, 
king of Burgundy, Childebert and his brother Olo- 
taire, king of Soissons, determined to seize and divide 
his domiTiions, to the exclusion of the sons of Olo- 
domir The latter, mere boys — the eldest being only 
ten 3 ears of age — were then living under the care of 
their grandmother Clotilde, who cherished for them 
the utmost affection. Deceived by her two sons, 
Childebert and Clotaire, who represented that they 
intended placing them forthwith on the throne, Clo- 
I tilde delivered up the two eldest boys to their uncles, 

, by whom they were consigned to close custody. A 
I messenger was thereupon despatched to Clotilde, 

I bearing a sword and a pair of scibsors, and demand- 
ing her choice whether her grandsons should have 
their hair cut and live, or be at once slaughtored. 
The wearing of long hair was then the exclusive pri- 
vilege of royalty Clotilde, indignant at tlie de^p- 
tion which had been practised on her, imprudently 
replied that she would rather see them dead than de- 
prived of their kingly insignia This answer being 
reported to the brothers, Clotaire seized hia elder 
nephew and savagely stabbed him. The younger fell 
at Childebert’s knees and begged for mercy, which 
the latter at first seemed willing to grant him, but 
urged by his brother’s importunities, tossed the little 
supplicant over to Clotaire, who ruthlessly plunged 
his dagger in his side. A general massacre then en- 
sued of the governors and servants of the young 
princes, and Childebert and Clotaire divided between 
themselves their dominions A third son of Clodomir, 
Clodoald, escaped the fate of his brothers by the 
bravery of some faithful warriors, and secured his 
safety by becoming a priest Such is the account of 
Childebert and his crimes given by Gregory of Tonrs. 
He and Clotaire did not long remain in harmony 
after their miquitous procedure, and shortly after- 
wards broke out into a violent quorreL Childebert 
thereupon laid waste the territories of Clotaire, and 
excited his son Chramme to rebel against his father 
His own career, however, was now approaching its 
termination, and he died at Pans in 568. As he left 
no male issue, his dominions passed to Clotaire, who 
became thus sole king of the Franks. — The second 
and third kings of the Merovingian race, who bore 
the name of Childebert, belong to the latter part of 
the dynasty, the members of which, from their inca- 
pacity, received the appellation of rot» fairUanU^ or 
sluggard kings . — Childkbkbt IL was the son of Sige- 
bert and Brunebaut, and bom about 570, On me 
death of his father in 575, be was proclaimed king of 
Austrasia, and subsequently, by the death of his ur ole 
Gontran, succeeded to the kingdoms of Burgundy, Or- 
leans, and part of that of Pans. He died from the 
effects of poison in 696, leaving two sons, Thimry 
and Theodebert. — Childebert III., lumamed 
Just, son of Thierry L, king of the Franks^ Waa bom 
about 683, and proclaimed king in 695, on tb« death 
of his brother, Clovis IIL His kingdiUp, bowerer, 
was merely nominal, the true severe^ b^g Pepin 
le Gtos or d’H^risti^ who, under the title of Mayor 
of the Palace, exercised the real authority. Childe- 
bert died in 711 . leaving a son, Dagobei^ who ano- 
oeeded him in the title of kin^ 
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CHILDEHMAS DAT, * festival celebrated bj 
the Church of Rome on the 28th of December, in 
commemoration of the massacre of the Innocents 

CHILI, or Chile, a country of South America, 
bocmded on the N. by Peru (till recently by Bolivia), 
K. the Andes, separating it from the Argentine Re- 
public and Bolivia, w. and 8 the Pacific Ocean; 
stretching from lat 18“ a. to 56® s., and from Ion. 68° 
to 70° w.; length, N to s., 2600 miles, breadth, from 
28 to 150 miles. Besides the long and narrow main- 
land, it includes the islands of Chiloe, Wellington, 
Santa Inez, &c. The area has been recently extended 
by accessions of territory. By a treaty with the 
Argentine Republic in 1881 Chili obtained possession 
of a small strip on the west coast of Patagonia and 
Magellan Straits, and the western part of Tierra del 
Fuego; and the Chilians have also annexed the sea- 
board of Bolivia and a part of Peru. It was 
officially estimated in 1893 that the total area then 
amounted to 293,970 sq miles, and the pop (includ- 
ing Indians) to 3,365,221. The chief towns are 
Santiago (the capital), and Valparaiso. The rivers 
are numerous, but small, and have generally rapid 
currents; the principal are the Biobio, the Copiapd, 
the Huasco, and the Chuapa, or Illapel Chili pre- 
sents a plain, rising in elevation as it recedes from 
the coast and approaches the Andes, by the numerous 
rivers flowing from which it is fertilized and beauti- 
fied. The portion of it lying between the foot of 
the Andes and the Pacific Ocean is divided into two 
equal parts, the maritime and midland. The mari- 
time part is intersected by three ridges of mountains, 
running parallel with the Andes, between which are 
numerous well-watered valleys The midland coun- 
try is generally level, of great fertility, and enjoying 
a delightful climate In the great chain of the An- 
des some of the summits m Chili, or on its eastern 
frontier, rise to the height of more than 20,000 feet 
In the Chilian part of the same chain there are 
many volcanoes, which are either still active or 
said to have been active within historical times 
The climate of Chili is remarkably salubrious, and 
the weather generally serene. In the njrthern pro- 
vinces it rarely rains — in some parts never — but dews 
are abundant; in the central part rain often contin- 
ues three or four days in succession, followed by fif- 
teen or twenty days of fair weather, in the southern 
provinces rains are much more abundant, and often 
continue nine or ten days without cessation. The 
hottest months m the year are January and Febru- 
ary. Snow falls abundantly on the Andes, but is 
never seen on the coast Earthquakes are common 
Among the most disastrous that have taken place m 
recent times is that of Nov. 19, 1822, by which Val- 
paraiso, Tuillota, Casa Blanca, and Limachi were 
destroyed Another very violent one took place on 
the 20th of February, 1836, by which Concepcion 
and Talcahuano were destroyed. 

Silver, copper, nitre, lead, and iron are found in 
Chili; but the last two, though abounding, are little 
sought after Nitre, silver, and copper are the most 
important minerals. Nitre now forms the moat valu- 
able export of the country, and the nitrate fields 
have been largely developed by British capital. They 
are situated m the provinces formerly belonging to 
Bolivia and Peru. The copper mines are most numerous 
in the northern portion, especially in the province of 
Atacama. Zinc, antimony, manganese, arsenic, tin, 
sulphur, alum, and salt are also plentiful. Coal has 
been found in the province of Concepcion, and is 
wrought to some extent at Lota, Coronel, and Col- 
chura. Though possessing many fertile tracts the 
greater portion of Chili is incapable of cultivation, 
being nedced and mountunoas, especially towards the 
N. The southern provinces present a different ap- 


pearance. Here a profuse vegetation prevails; dense 
roreats are spread over the land, and the sides of the 
Andes are covered with herbaceous plants and flowers 
of the richest and ^most beautiful hues. A character- 
istic forest tree is the araucaria. In some of the 
northern districts maize is cultivated, and potatoes 
also are grown m large quantities. In the southern 
districts wheat and barley are the chief agricultural 
products, and the former is a considerable article of 
export Fruits are abundant in their season — apples, 
pears, apricots, nectarines, plums, peaches, cherries 
flg8» grapes, oranges, limes, water-melons, and gourds 
Chill IB remarkably free from the larger and fiercer 
animals, as also from noxious insects and reptiles 
The animals common to the continent, however, are 
found here, including the guanaco, a species of the 
llama, the cougar or puma, the jaguar, monkeys, &c 
The feathered race include the great condor, vultures, 
pelicans, parrots, and parroquets. Cattle are raised 
in great numbers, and from 4000 to 20,000 are some- 
Cimes kept on one farm The horses are strong, 
hardy, and capable of performing long journeys with 
very little sustenance, and the mules and ass^ are 
also excellent Sheep, goats, and hogs aboun® but 
are of indifferent quality. I’he principal manufac- 
tures are earthenware, textile goods, cordage, soap, 
copper-wares, leather, brandy, sugar, &c. The com 
merce of the country has greatly increased in recent 
times. The total annual value of the exports to all 
countries, and of the imports from all countries, liave 
averaged each from £10,000,000 to £14,000,000 m 
recent years The chief exports are nitre, wheat, 
iodine, copper, and silver Jjatterlj^tJhe value of the 
nitre exported has been more than double that of 
all the other exports combined By far the greatei 
part of the foreign trade is with Great Britain, the 
principal articles of export to which are nitre, cop- 
per, wheat and barley, silver-ore, tin and tin-ore, and 
wool Iodine, unreHned sugar, skins and furs, are also 
exported to Great Britain in considerable quantities 
In the period 1894-98 the exports from Chili into 
the United Kingdom varied between £3,711.514 and 
i.3, 191,683 per annum Cotton and woollen manufac- 
tures are the principal articles of British produce 
imported ; otliers consist of coals, metals (especially 
lion), machinery, implements and tools, apparel and 
haberdashery. In 1894-98 the imports from Britain 
\aried between £3,454,332 and £1,856,771. The 
chief ports are Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Iquique, 
Pisagua, Coquimbo, Antofagasta, Coronel, and Val- 
divia, Ekll of which are open to trans- Atlantic trade 
Chili possesses a small commercial navy of her own, 
the number of vessels being about 160, and the 
gross tonnage fully 80,000 tons The total length of 
Chilian railw'ays open for traffic is now about 2580 
miles, of which 1200 miles belong to the state. The 
chief railways are those from Santiago to Curiod, 

I from Santiago to Valparaiso, and from Talcahuano 
to Chilian. All the lines now constructing will also 
ultimately become the state property. The telegraph 
and telephone systems are fairly well developed. 

Chili 18 a republic, and is considered the best regu- 
lated m South America. Its constitution dates from 
1833. It is under a president elected for five years, 
and a council of state, together forming the executive 
power. The legislature is composed of a senate, con- 
sisting of thirty -two members, elected for six years; 
and a house of deputies, consisting of a member for 
each 30,000 inhabitants, elected for three years. For- 
eigners require ten years’ residence to obtain citi- 
zenship, if unmarried, six years, if married; 
years, if married to Chilian women The council of 
state, which is appointed by the president, consists of 
the ministers, togetheir with two judges, one eocl^i- 
astioal dignitary, one general or admiral, and five 
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ther members. The annual revenue usually amounts the mines it is brought down by rail to the coast, 
tobetwreen£6,000,000and£7,000,000,andisgenerally and it is there transferred to ships, originally by 
m excess of the expenditure. The total debt, home means of rafts formed of inflated skins. The name 
nd foreign, amounts to about £24,000,000, the of Chili saltpetre is a blunder. When the first cargo 
foreign debt being over £17,000,000. The regular was brought to Liverpool, about 1830, its character 
army (by the law of 1897) must not exceed 9000 was not known, and as it could not find a purchaser 
men.includinginfantry, cavalry, and artillery There it was finally thrown overboard. The next cargo 
ia also the national guard, which numbers above 50,000 went to France, where its value was recognized, a^ 
men There is a small navy of modern type ultimately quantities were brought to England. The 

The Chilians are mostly of Spanish or Indian demand for it has gone on steadily increasing, and 
descent They possess a considerable amount of large quantities have for years been imported into 
energy and enterprise, and form an honourable excep- Great Britain It is used either in mixed artificial 
tion to tin* indolence which generally characterizes manures or alone as a dressing for grass, the bulk of 
the Spanish Americans. Education is gratuitously which it is said to increase It was anticipated that 
provided by the state, and the extension of its benefits it might be used for making gunpowder, but the 
has been of late one of the constant aims of the gov- delupiescence of the salt has been found an insur- 
einment Many primary, secondary, and special mountable difficulty It is, however, transformed 
Hfhonls have been esiablisbed All the provinces into nitre by double decomposition with chloride of 
jtossess Ivceums that wo ild not disgrace the large potassium, and large quantities are imported into 
c'ties of Europe There is a university in the capital Stassfurt, in Germany, for this purpose It is, besides, 
The lioman Catholic is the established religion of substituted, whenever practicable, for nitrate of potas- 
('liili, and the church is very nch The members sium as a source of mine acid. The sede drawback 
(»t other denominations are allowed full religious to its general use for this purpose is the presence of 
liberty. chlorides, which, giving off hydrochloric acid, render 

The part of Chili lying S. of the river Biobio the nitric acid impure Of late the industry at Tara- 
(m lat 36^ 44' s ) is inhabited chiefly by Indians. , paca has been greatly developed The crude salt is 
The Araucanians, a warlike tribe inhabiting the subjected to purification, lodme is obtained from the 
region between the rivers Biobio and Valdivia, mother liquors, and railways have been laid to oairy 
for many yeais maintained their independence, the products to the coast 

h.it at last, in 1882, they came to terms with the ^ CHTLLAN, a town of Chili, capital of the province 
Ciiilian government, which now possesses the whole Nuble.inanangle between the Chilian and I^uble, 180 
teiritory I’o each family' of Araucanians was left unless by w Santiago, with which it is connected by 
as much land as they could make use of A line of rail It consists of an ancient and a modern portion, 
forts here controls the passes of the Andes the former built by the Spanish conijuerors, who made 

Chill originally belonged to the Incas of Peru, it a place of some strength, in which the early settlers 
from whom it was wrested by Pizarro, who, in 1.535, often found an asylum when hard pressed by the 
sent Almagro to invade the country, he himself hav- Araucanians The old town was founded in 1579, 
ing prevumslv conquered Peru Almagro earned all and destroyed by an earthcpiake in 1836 The new 
before him till he encountered the warlike tribes of town was built shortly after the latter date Pop 
the south, who arrested his progress He was sue- about 29,000 

oeeded by Valdivia, who completed the subjugation CHILLIANWALLA, a village of the Punjab, 
of the country, with exception of Araucania From about 5 miles from the Lft hank of the Jhelum, 86 
this period Chill continued a colony of Spain till miles north-west of Lahore, famous for a well-con- 
ISIO, when a revolution commenced, which terrain- tested battle fought in its vicinity in 1849 between 
ated in 1817 in the independence of the country the British under Lord Gough and the Sikhs, in which 
Several internal commotions have since occurred, the former, though they remained masters of the 
particularly in 1850, w’hen some violent proceedings field, lost 2269 men A second battle fought about 
took place on the part of the government opposition, six weeks after, at Gujerat, nearly annihilated the 
I'ut nothing very serious resulted from them. An Sikh force 

attempted using made in April 20, 1851, by Colonel CHILLICOTHE, a town of the United States, 
Crnola in Santiago, was speedily suppressed by the capital of Ross county, Ohio, on the west bank of 
president and ministers A quarrel with Spam in the Scioto, 46 miles in a straight line, and 70aocord- 
1 864 led to the blockade of the coast by the Spanish mg to the windings, from its mouth. It is pleasantly 
fleet and the bombardment of Valparaiso m 1866, situated on the borders of an elevated, extensive, and 
l^hlch was followed by that of Callao, the Peruvians fertile plain, regularly laid out, the streets crossing 
having joined the Chilians This was practically the each other at right angles, and is a flourishing town, 
end of the war, though hostilities were not formally In the vicinity of the town there are many mills, 
closed till several years later. In 1879 a war broke Pop in 1890, 11,288 

out between Chili and Bolivia and Peru regarding CHILLINGWORTH, William, an eminent Eng- 
the rights of Chili in the mineral district of Atacama, lish divine and writer on controversial theology. He 
and after lasting several years ended in the success was born at Oxford in 1602, and received his ednea- 
nf ChilL In 1891 a civil war took place through the tion at Trinity College, in the university of that city, 
determination of President Balmaceda to act as die- He did not confine his academical studies to divin'ty, 
tator, but his overthrow and suicide put an end to but also distinguished himself as a mathematiciui, 
this trouble. In 1898, on the failure of negotiations, and cultivated poetry. Metaphysics and religious 
the question of the boundary between Chili and the casuistry, however, appear to have been his favourite 
'^*'6®*itine Republic was submitted to the arbitration pursuits; and Lord Clarendon, who was particularly 
of Great Britain. intimate with him, celebrates his rare talents aa a 

CHILI SALTPETRE, or Cubic Nitre, is nitrate disputant, and says he had ‘wntracted such an Irre- 
sodium, which, however, is not really cubic, but solution and habit of doubting that by degrees he 
crystallizes in very obtuse-angled rhombohedra. It grew confident of nothing This sceptical disposl- 
^ found in beds in the rainless district of Tarapaca, tion laid him open to the arguments of a Jesuit, who 
JD Chili, where it occurs sometimes of great punty, persuaded him that the Church of Rome, in establilli- 
but is generally mixed with other salts, one of which ing the authority of the pope as an infallible judge, 
** of sodium and with sand and clay. From afforded the only means for ascertaining the true n- 
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figioo. * He WM oonTinoed by ttiia reaBomng, imd oon- 
▼tttedi boi MibMqTiently oune to the ooncdusioii that 
be bed acted erroneouflly, and wrote seyeral to 

inetify hie eeoond conversion, especially The Kelson 
of Protertants a Safe Way to Salvation, first publi^ed 
In 1688. Some soruples of oonsoienoe relative to 
signing the thirty-nine articles prevented him for a 
time from obtaining church preferment His scru- 
ples, however, were so far overcome that he made 
the subscription in the usual form, and was promoted 
to the chancellorship of Salisbury, with the prebend 
of Brixworth annexed, in July, 1638 On the dvil 
war taking place Chillingworth joined the king’s 
party, and employed his pen in a treatise, Of the Un- 
lawfulness of Resisting the Lawful Pnnce, although 
most Impious, Tyrannical, and Idolatrous This tract 
was not, however, committed to the press He did 
not confine himaplf to literary efforts in support of 
the royal cause He was present at the siege of 
Gloucester in 1643, and his classical reading sug- 
gested to him an imitation of some Roman machine 
for the attack of fortihed places ; but the approach 
of the parliamentary army prevented the tnai of it 
against the walla of Gloucester Not long after he 
retired to Arundel Castle in an ill state of health, 
and was made a prisoner on the surrender of that 
fortress to Sir WUliam Waller Being removed at 
his own request to Chichester, he died m the epis- 
copal palace m January, 1644 Chillingworth pub- 
Ushed sermons and other theological works, of which 
the best edition is that of Dr Birch, 1742, foho 

CHILLON, a castle, Switerzland, on the T^ake of 
Geneva, 6^ miles b.e of Vevay, once an important 
stronghold of the counts and dukes of Savoy, and 
the prison-house of Francis Bonivard, prior of St 
Victor, Geneva, from 1630 to 1536 It stands on a 
rock rising 22 yards from the shore of the lake, and 
is reached by a bridge It probably dates from the 
ninth century Bomvard was confined in it by the 
Duke of Savoy because be had assisted the republic 
of Geneva, with which the duke was at enmity 
Byron’s poem, the Prisoner of Chillon, founded on 
this incident, has lent it an interest it would not 
otherwise have possessed. 

CHIL0£, a province and island in the Republic 
of C hili TTie province comprehends the idaud of 
Chilo^, together with the small islands surrounding 
It, the Conchos Archipelago, the Guaytecas, or Huay- 
feecas Archipelago, and that portion of the mainland 
lying to the south of the province of Llanquihu4, as 
far as the colony of Magallanes The island of 
Chilo^ is the largest of the islands belonging to the 
province It is for the most part covered with dense 
forests, bat large tracts of it are still unexplored. In 
length it is al^ut 120 miles, and its breadth varies 
from 15 to about 40 miles The chief town is San 
Carlos, or Ancud, which lies on the northern coast 
at the western entrance of the Straits of Chacao 
Its harbour is safe, and unites all the advantages 
which sailors can desire off the stormy coast of Chili 
The exports consist chiefly of timber from the forests 
of the island and the mainland The trees of which 
the forests are oomposed are chiefly a bastard cedar, 
of great durability, and well adapted for beams and 
rafters. The other more valuable trees are the avel- 
lana {Qtuidra heterophylla), the roble {Fagxu obU- 
qtui), a kind of beeo^ &c. Oysters, which are very 
scarce elsewhere in South America, are found in 
plenty in the Chilo^ Archipelago, and are exported 
in s m all quantities to Valparaiso. The potato is 
foond growing wild in Chllo^ and the adjacent islands, 
as well as elsewhere in Chili, bat it is inferior in size 
and taste to the cultivated sorts. Area of the pro- 
Tlnce (islands inclusive), 80,981 square miles; pop. 
according to official retoms in 1895, 82,862. 


CHILON, oii6 of the so-oalled seten wbe mem ^ 
GMece. He flourished about the beginning of the 
sixth century B.O., and was a native of Sparta, and 
one of the Ephorl, a body of magistrates which he is 
even said to have originally intrc^uoed. A collection 
of his sayings may be seen in Orelli’s Opuscula Gns. 
oorum sententiosa (Leipzig, 1819). 

CHILTERN HILLS, a range of flint and chali 
hills, England, extending from Henley-upon-Thames 
in Oxfordshire, to Tring, in Hertfordshire, passing 
through the centre of the county of Buckingham 
where its loftiest summit attains a height of 906 feet 
above sea level These hills were anciently covered 
with forests, and were infested by numerous bands 
of thieves To protect the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring districts from the depredations of these ban- 
ditti an officer was appointed by the crown, called 
the steward of the Chiltem Hundreds, and although 
the duties have long ceased the office still exists, and 
is made use of to afford memberh of the House of 
Commons an opportunity of resigning their seats 
when they desire it Being a government appomt- 
ment, though without either duties or emoluments, 
the acceptance of it disqualifies a member from re 
taming his seat 

CHIMBORAZO, a mountain of Ecuador, in the 
provmce of Quito, about 90 miles b by w Quito, 
lat about 2° s Though not the loftiest summit of 
the Andes, it rises to the height of 20,703 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is covered with perpetual 
snow 2600 feet from the summit and upw'ards It 
presents a magnificent spectacle w'hen seen from the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean after^sithe long rains of 
winter, w'hen the transparency of the air is suddenly 
increased, and its enormous circular summit is seen 
projected upon the deep azure-blue of the equatorial 
sky The great rarity of the air, through winch the 
tops of the Andes are seen, adds very much to the 
splendour of the snow, and aids the magical effect of 
Its reflection This mountam was ascended, in 1802 
by Humboldt and Boupland, who, though they failed 
to reach the summit, yet mounted to the great 
height of 19,390 feet above the sea — a greater eleva 
tion than ever was before attained by man. Their 
further ascent was prevented by a chasm 500 feet 
wide The air was intensely cold and piercing, and 
owing to its extreme rarity blood oozed from their 
lips, eyes, and gums, and respiration was difficult 
One of the party fainted, and all of them felt extreme 
weakness In 1880 the summit was reached for the 
fiist time by Mr E Whymper. 

CHIMERA, or Chim^era, a fabulous monster, 
breathing flames, with the head of a lion, the body 
of a goat, and the tail of a dragon, which laid waste 
the fields of Lyma, and was at last destroyed by 
Bellerophon. (See HipponoDb ) Her form is de 
scribed by the poets as an unnatural mixture of the 
most incongruous parts Therefore the name of 
chimera is used for a nondescript, an unnatural pro- 
duction of fancy. According to some Chimera was 
a volcano in Lycia, around the top of which dwelt 
lions, around the middle goats, and at the foot poison- 
ous serpents. Bellerophon is said to have b^n tbe 
first who rendered this mountain habitable. 

CHIMES, a species of music, mechanically^ pro’ 
duoed by the strokes of hammers against a series of 
bells, tuned agreeably to a given musical scale. The 
hammers are lifted by levers acted upon by metallic 

E ins, or wooden pegs, stuck into a large barrel, 

I made to revolve by clock-work, and is so oonnecfcoa 
with the striking part of the clock-mechanism that 
it is set in motion by it at certain intervals of time, 
usually every hour, or every quarter of an hour 
The music thus produced may consist of a direct si^ 
oMsion of che notes oonstitatiiig an octave, frequm^tly 
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^peatedf or it may be a psalm-tune or short popular^ 
^ir in tl^0 key to which the bells are tuned. This 
species pt mechanical music most probably had Its', 
origin^ Uke clock-work itself, in some of the monastic 
institutions of Germany, in the middle ages. The 
Aist apparatus for producing it is said to have been 
niade at Alost, in the Netherlands, in 1487. The 
^hime mechanism may be adapted to act with the 
large* balls of a church steeple, by means of wheel- 
work sttong .enough to raise heavy hammers ; or a 
8§t-d0belle, of different diameters, may be arranged 
odftcentrically within one another on one common 
Axis, sufficiently small to be introduced into the 
frame of a clock, or even of a watch The chime 
niechanism is sometimes so constructed th it it may 
be played like a piano, but with the fist instead of 
the firigers. This is covered with leather, that the 
blow on the ke\ may be applied more forcibly Diffi- 
cult as the peiformance is, some players can execute 
compositions cun'^istiiig of three parts, and even pro- 
duce trills and arjuytjios Burney relates that the 
chime-pla}er Scheppen, at Louvain, laid a wager wuth 
an able performer on the violin that he would exe- 
cute a difficult solo for the violin w’lth the bells, and 
won his w’ager. Potthoff, organist and chime player 
at Amsterdam, played his bells wnth the facility of 
a performer on the pianoforte, although every key 
in his apparatus required a force equal to a 2-lb 
weight Burney heard him perform some fugues m 
1772 The finest carillons or sets of musical bells are 
to be found in Belgium, at Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Namur, and Mechlin Tliese consist of from forty 
to fifty bells, the largest weighing several tons, the 
smallest only a few’ pounds 

ClIIMIsEV Llow far the Gieek and Poman 
•irchitects were acquainted with the construction of 
chimneys such as we have is a matter of dispute 
I'i'hat kitchens and b.itlis were provided with chim- 
'leys appears certain, but how’ far other apart- 
ments were so provided is doubtful An ancient 
mosaic found in Algeria, and rejiresenting a Koman 
country mansion, shows chimney-stacks projecting | 
above the roof Of course in southern Europe fires I 
are less necess.iry than in north* rn Euiope (See I 
‘‘Smith’s Diet of Antnjiaties, lb90-91.) Chimneys 
require much attention to make them secure and 
prevent their smoking, so great an annoyance to 
domestic comfort It seems at present to be ac- 

knowledged that it is much better to exclude the 
cold, damp air fioin the flues, by narrowing the 
aperture at the top, than to give larger vent to the j 
smoke at the risk of admitting a quantity of air to 
rush down the flue For this reason chimney-pots 
are of great use In Prussia, where the architectural 
police [Baupolizei) is strict, great attention is paid 
to the erection of chimneys, and to the regular 
sweeping of them, the chimney-sweepers being bound 
to sweep the chimneys of a certain number of streets 
Within a regular time The longer a chimney is the 
more perfect is its draught, because the tendency of 
the smoke to draw upwards is in proportion to the 
difference of weight between the column of air in- 
cluded in a chimney, and an equal column of ex- 
ternal air, and the heated air in the chimney being 
lighter than the external air, the longer the chimney 
is the greater is this difference. Short chimneys are 
liable to smoke, and fireplaces in upper stones are 
therefore more apt to smoke than those in the lower 
ones. Two flues in the same chimney should not 
communicate with each other short of the top In 
manufactories tall chimneys are built for the pur- 
pose of carrying away the great quantities of smoke, 
whidh would otherwise be highly deleterious to the 
Health of those living in the neighbourhood. In 
chemical works eapeci^ly these chimneys are some- 


times built to an immense height’ The principal 
chimney of the St. BoUoz Ch««nical Works, at 
GlaegoWj which rises to the height of 450 feet from 
the fuuiidation, or 485 feet above the ground, and 
that of ' Townsend’s Cheinioal Works, in the same 
city, whi(^ rises 468 feet fiom the foundation, or 454 
feet abote the ground, are the two highest struotures 
of the kind yet erected. Such chimneys are now 
built from the inside, by which the expense of the 
scaffolding is saved 

CUIMPANZEE See Ape. 

CHIN^, or Chinksk Empire, an immense terri- 
tory, stretching from the centre to the eastern extre- 
mities of Asia, and occupying nearly a third of the 
surface of that continent; between lat 18° 20' and 
56“ N , and lun 73“ and 135° E , bounded north by 
Siberia, west by Russian Turkestan, the'Rnssian 
Pamir, Cashmere, &c. , south by India, Burma, 
Anam, and the China Sea , east by Siberia, Corea, 
and portions of the Nuith Pacific Ocean, under the 
names of Tongay or Eastern Sea, and Whanghw or 
Yellow Sea, greatest h ngth, west to east, about 
3000 miks; greatest breadth, 24o0 miles, area, about 
4,300,000 square miles This vast empire is usually 
divided into China Proper, which forms its nucleus, 
and the follow inp dependencies. — Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, Eastern '^^'urkestai., Dzungaria, and Tibet, with 
numerous isl.mda, the largest of winch is Hainan. 
The authority which the Chinese exercise over their 
dependencies is by no means unuorm. Some of the 
dependencies, as Manchuria, are so closely connected 
with the empire as almost to be incorporated into it, 
while others are merely tributary; and Tibet ii so 
independent as to do little more thai» profess a 
j nominal allegiance to the Emperor of China, as the 
suzerain of the country. 

China Piioper (anciently Cathay, Chinese, Chung 
Kvoh, ‘Middle Kingdom’) forms the south-eastern 
1 portion of the empire, and occupies less than a third 
' of its whole extent. Not including the island of 
' Hainan, it lies between lat. 20° 20' and 41“ N., and 
Ion 98° and 123° E. China is bounded, north by one 
of the most remarkable of human structures, the 
Great Wall, which juoceeds directly over mountain 
and valley, and for a length of 1250 miles forms the 
barrier between China and Mongolia, on the west it is 
bounded by Tibet, on the south by Burma, Tonkin, 
and the China Sea, and on the east by the North 
Pacific Ocean Tlie provinces with their areas and 
pojnilation, according to the latest returns available, 
are as follows — 


Namk 

Art a m 

Bq ni 

Population 

Capital 

Chlhle (Pe*hili) 

68, 949 

17,937 000 

Felring 

Shan-tuiig 

63,7(V2 

.3(.,247 836 

Tse-nan-foo 

Shansi 

66,208 ! 

12,211,463 

Tae-yuen-foo 

Honan 

06,013 

22,115,827 

Kae-fung-<oo 

Kiang-su 

44,600 

20,905,171 

Nanking 

Ngan-kuig-foo 

Ngnnhwel 

48 401 

20 690,288 

Klang-si 

72,170 

24,684,118 

Nan-chang-foo. 

Che-klang 

30,1.W 

11,688,692 

Hang-ohoo'foo 

Fokif*u 

88,500 

22,190,666 

Fou-ehoo-foo 

Hoopeh 

Hoonan 

70,460 

74,320 

89,412 940 
21,002,004 
8,4.32.198 

Wo-chanff4(K> 

TchangHma-foo 

Shen-si 

67 400 

Se-gan-foo 

Kansu 

126,450 

9,285,377 

Lan-choo-fop 

Sechuen 

166,800 

07,712.897 

Ching-too-fiM 

Quang-tung 

79,460 

29 706 249 

Canton, 

Qu<ing ai 

78, 2 W 

6,161,827 

Que-lln-foo. 

Yunnan 

107,909 

11,721 676 
7,669,181 

Yunnan 

Quei-ohow 

64,664 

Quel-yang-fCo 


1,312,328 

400,474,413 



Manchuria (Chinese, Tung-mn-tiheng) oomprien 
the extreme N E. portion of the Chinese empire. It 
is bounded on the N by the river Amur and Roasiaa 
territory, B by the Russian maritime province, W. 
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by Mongolia, and b. by the Gulf of Liao -tong 
and Corea. It ia divided into the three provinces 
Mukden, Hei-lung-chiang, and Kinn, the respec- 
tive capitals of which are Mukden, Tsitsihar, and 
Kirin. The total area is 280,000 square miles, the 
population, 21,000,000 Mongolia ia the name 
given to the vast stretch of desert land which, in- 
terspersed with infrequent oases, stretches across the 
greater part of the north of China along the Siber- 
ian frontier A large part of its area of 1,288,000 
square miles is taken up by the Gobi desert The 
population, which is almost entirely nomadic, is 
estimated at 2,000,000 The chief town is Urga 
Eastern or Chinese Turkestan is a mountainous 
region lying between the western tract of the Gobi 
desert and the Pamirs, and enclosed n and 6 by 
the ranges of the Tian-shan and the highlands of 
Cashmere and Tibet It possesses an area of 431,000 
square miles, and its population is estimated at 

600.000 The principal towns are Kashgar and 
Yarkand Dzungaria or Jdngaria, the smallest 
of the tnbutory states of Chlnl^ lies to the N \v. of 
Turkestan, on the banks of the Hi river, at the 
junction of Mongolia, Turkestan, and the Russian 
province of Semipalatinsk Its area covers 147,900 
square miles, and its population is said to amount 
to half a million. Tibet comprises the mountainous 
region lying lietween Turkestan and Nepal and 
Assam. On the east it adjoins China proper, and 
on the west Cashmere It covers an area of 651,500 
square miles, and is supposed to contain a population 
of 6,000,000 Its capital is Lhassa. 

PhyatcaL Features — Owing to the exclusive policy 
of the Chinese and their dislike of foreigners, a 
great part of the interior of the country must be 
regarded as still almost a terra incognita The 
coast-Lne, however, is now well known Forming an 
irregular curve of about 2500 miles, it gives about 
1 mile of coast for every 500 miles of area It is 
not deeply penetrated by gulfs, the only one of 
great extent being that of Pechili in the north-east, 
but numerous indentations of sufficient dimensions 
to form safe and capacious roadsteads are found in 
every quarter. With exception of a bold and rocky 
peninsula in the province of Shan tung, the shore 
from the Gulf of Pechili south to the island of 
Chusan is flat, and in many places so little raised 
above the sea-level as to be extensively inundated 
during a continuance of strong winds From Chusan 
to the mouth of Canton river it is usually rocky, bold, 
and precipitous, from this point south-west, fiats, 
occasionally interrupted by bold headlands, again 
prevaiL A peninsula of some size juts out in the 
extreme south from Quang-tun^ province, separated 
from which by a narrow strait is the large island of 
Hainan. Chusan island and archipelago are also of 
importance, but most of the innumerable islands 
dotted round the Chinese coast are very small The 
large island of Formosa, off the east coast, now be- 
longs to Japan. Many lighthouses have been 
planted along the coast. Two-thirds of the interior 
are estimated to be mountainous. The general slope 
IS from west to east, and the mountains are a con- 
tinuation of those of Tibet and Central Asia. The 
great Kuen-lun range throws off branches, the 
Tiing-ling, Fu-niu-shan, and Mu-ling, which, run- 
ning eastward between the great valleys of the 
Hoang -ho and Yang-tae-kiang, traverse almost 
the whole breadth of China In Western Seohuen, 
which is occupied by continuations of the Tibetan 
mountains, there are peaks reaching the height of 

25.000 feet. In the north the Nan-shan branch 
of the Kuen-lun range runs under various names 
(Kuliang, Alaaban, Inshan, Ac.) along the north- 
east of China till it reaches the frontier of Man- 


churia, north of Peking. A third great moun- 
tainouB region of China is in the south-east, where 
extensive chains such as the Nan-shan, the Ta-yu- 
ling, the Pu-ling, the Sbi-shan (16,000 feet), &c 
stretch on the south of the Yang-tse-kiang all the 
way from the highlands of Yunnan to the eastern 
sea-board Between the mam mountain systems 
and following courses which may be roughly de- 
scribed as parallel, run the two great rivers of 
China, the Hoang- ho and the Yang- tse -kiaug 
Here lie the central and richest Chinese provinces. 
On both Bides of the lower Hoang-ho is an immense 
delta plain, consisting generally of a deep alluvial 
soil of unparalleled fertility This great plain has 
a length of not less than 700 miles, and a width 
varying from 150 to 500 miles, and probably main- 
tains a denser population than an\ other portion of 
the earth’s surface of similar extent The geology 
of China is very imperfectly known, but there is no 
doubt that all the leading geological formations are 
found in it Primary foiinations are most largely 
developed in the mountainous regions of the west, 
where granite, gneiss, and primitive schists prevail 
The same formations exist to a more limited extent 
in the south-east, where bleak mountains of granite 
give that district a distinguishing feature The 
secondary formation, moluding the carboniferous 
and cretaceous system, occupies a considerable area, 
and the coal-fields of China are perhaps the most 
extensive in the w'orld The tertiary formation has 
its largest development in the noith-east, and pro 
bably underlies the greater part of the alluvium 
w'hich covers the surface of th^ Great Plain A 
surface feature of a great part of northern China 
is the earthy deposit known as ‘loess’, which cowers 
an immense area both of mountain and valley, tomi 
ing a yellowish-brown soil of the utmost fertility 
lilt era and Lakes — No country of the woild is 
better watered than China The Yang-tse-kiaiig, 
which traverses the country centially west to east, 
has a course of some 3000 miles, and fonns a 
splendid inland waterw'ay up w’hich ocean steameis 
can sail for 1100 miles to Ichang, a port opened 
to foreign trade. The Hoang-ho, farther north, 
and next in size, has a course of over 2600 miles, 
but IB of much less value for commerce, being 
comparatively shallow, subject to tremendous and 
disastrous floods, and apt to shift its course The 
Grand Canal connects the lower course of the 
Yang-tse with that of the Hoang ho, starting from 
Hang-chow Bay in the south, and being continued to 
Tien-tflin in the north, thus completing what is said 
to be the most magnificent system of water commu- 
nication in existence. This great waterway has, 
however, been greatly neglected, and threatens to 
become unusable unless the necessary repairs are 
taken m hand. Besides these rivers and their 
numerous tributaries, the most deserving of notice 
are the Si-kiang in the south, of considerable size 
but still more commercial importance, having at 
or near its embouchure Canton, Hong-Kong, and 
Macao, and the Pei-ho, which, though much smaller, 
forms a waterway between Peking and the Gulf 
of Pechili. The lakes of China, though rather 
numerous, are not individually of great extent. 
Perhaps the largest is Tung-tiiig, in the province 
of Honan, which furnishes an aflfluent to the Yang- 
tse-kiang, and has a circuit of 270 miles. 
in the province of Kiang-si, is 90 miles long by 20 
broad, abounds in fish, and is remarkable both for 
the picturesque scenery around it and the numerous 
beautiful and populous islands which it inoloses. 

Clvmjatt . — The greater part of China belongs to 
the temperate zone, only a small portion of the 
south lying within the tropics. It has what »■ 
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<;alled an excessive climate, and has a far greater > Zoology . — China is said to posaets abont 200 indi- 
range of temperature than is usual within the same geUous mammals and over 760 birds, most of which 
oarallels of latitude. Peking, the capital, is nearly are found in adjacent parts of Asia, and some are 
a def^ree south of Naples, and jet while the mean also European, Among the mammalia are several 
temp'erature of the latter is 03 , that of the former species of the monkey tribe, one of them being the 
IS only I*' summer, however, the heat reaches so-called Cochin-China monkey, marked by a strik- 

from 90° to 100° in the shade, while the winter is ing variety of stripes and colours. Apother is the 
6,0 cold that the rivers usually continue frozen from proboscis monkey, in which the combined properties 
December to March At Hong-Kong, notwithstand- of man and beast seem to be ludicrously caricatured, 
ing the influence of the sea in checking extremes, ; Of feline animals, tigers and leopards were at one 
the thermometer in June and July, the hottest ' time so numerous as to have been regularly hunted 
months, frequently stands at 90°, and in wintei, from in state by the emperors That mode of chase is 
December to March, sinks luarly to the freezing- now abandoned, the animals having been extirpated 
point At Canton and the adjacent hills snow, except in certain localities, especially in Yunnan 
thoui^h rare!}, has sometimes fallen At Shanghai, and Manchuria A small species of wild oat is 
lat 31° -O', the range fif temperature is still greater, sought for as game, and served at table as a delicacy, 
the maximum reaching 100°, and the mmiimiin fall- j Bears are frequently mentioned, and their paws ar® 
mg at least 20° below freezing, or 12° Fahr In the said to be in high request among Chinese gour- 
hdiith the climate is of a tropical character, the sum- mands Other carnivora include the lynx, badger, 
ruer heat rihing to 120°. Here the south-west and civet, marten, and wesuieL The elephant, rhino- 
noith-east monsoons blow with great regularity, ceros, and tapir occur in some localities of the south- 
and nearly divide the year between them. In the west Both camels and elephants are ( mployed as 
north they are more variable The violent hum- domestic animals, the former only in the north. 

( anes known as ‘ Lyphoons ’ are not uncommon in Bata are numerous, and one large species is exten- 
tlie < 'hinese Reas sively used as food To the indigenous animals 

Minnalogy — China is well supplied with useful already i^entioned may be added the wild hog, por- 
inmerals. Gold, though not thought to be very cupine, racoon-faced dog or Chinese fox, and several 
abundant, is obtained by washing the sand of several species of rats, more especially one of a yellow colour, 

. f»thc rivers, particularly those of the upper branch larger than those of Europe, and much prized for its 
of the Yang-tse, and in the mountainous and almost skin Several specieB of deer are met with, one 
iiiaccehsible regions of Yunnan Silver is also found being the musk deer In birds, as above indicated, 
in the same regions The quantity also must be China is extremelv rich Pheasants in particular 
considerable, hince it sufhces for a large annual ex- are famous, both for variety and for bea ity. Among 
port, chief!} m payment of opium and other goods, others are the well-known gold and silver pheasants, 
C^|ppe^, besides forming the ordinary currency in the former one of the most gorgeous of the feathered 
liiiiited mercantile transactions, is worked to a great tribe The peacock is also indigenous, and fowls 
extent for economical purposes Mercury or (puck- akin to our common domestic variety. Birds of 
silver, in the form of cinnabar, is of frequent occur- prey include eagles, falconH, owls, &c Song-birds, 
rence, and is much used both for colouring and such as the nightingale and thrush, are well known 
medicine Its fumes the poisonous nature of which and much appreciated Water birds of almost every 
H well known, are even sanJ to be inhaled like opium kind abouncl, such as ducks, pese, swans, pelicans, &c. 
'T tobacco Thtre is no want of iron either in the The mandarin duck is a Chinese species famed for 
form of rich hematite, or in that of the carbonate beauty of plumage But perhaps the most remarkable 
of the coal-measures, but smelting is not earned on water bird is the fishing cormorant, the training of 
to any considerable extent Lead, tin, and zinc which forms an important employment, and is so oom- 
exist, but owing either to a deficiency in quantity, plete, that when a bird has secured a fish which from 
or Ignorance of the method of extracting them eco- its size he cannot manage singly, his neighbour darts 
nomically from the ores, the native product falls down and assists him to complete the capture. The 
short of the consumption Reference has already reptiles of China include several large serpents not 
been made to the coal-fields of China, and their great regarded as dangerous, and one species at least 
extent Some authorities reckon them as being which is very venomous Tortoises are common, 
’equal in value to all the other coal-fields of the world and are often kept m gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
together, and some time they must certainly become No country is said to possess a greater number and 
of immense economic importance to the country variety of indigenous fishes than China All its 
The coal occurs both bituminous and as anthracite, waters — its rivers, lakes, pools, canals, and even 
but as most of it is raised without machinery, by the ditches — are full of fish This is partly owing to 
rudest forms of manual labour, the price is necessarily the artificial means by which the natural supply is 
high, and the quantity mined is trifling Defective vastly increased Boat-loads of water containing 
means of communication partly account for back- spawn are carried to distant parts and deposited in 
ward state of coal-mining. Coarse mixtnres of culm ponds, where the fry are fed with various species of 
and earth are used as fuel to some extent, while lentils, or with yolks of eggs. 

otlier still more ineflacient and less attractive com- Botany —The flora is naturally extensive and 
pounds are also employed. Among other mineral varied In the south it is tropical in characwjr, 
substances may be mentioned nitre, alum, gypsum, farther north sub tropical, and still farther there are 
and, more important than all, inexhaustible beds of many plants and trees identical or nearly so with 
^hn or porcelain earth, the early possession of thcjse of middle Europe Among trees conpimonly 
which by the Chinese, and their great skill in work- found in China the bamboo (if this ngontio groas 
•ag it, has given the name of China to the beautiful should be called a tree), as in India, is perhape the 
Ware which so long monopolized the market of most valuable of all on acxxiunt of the ^moet end- 
nrope. Jade appears to be found in China in its less uses to which it is applied. Oaks of different 
most perfect form, and is there held in the highest species are common, and the economical uses of the 
««hination, being wrought into trinkets and into various parts— the wood, bark, and galls— are per- 
ornatQontaJ articles of various kinds. Various pre- fectly understood. Even the aooms of some kind s 
stones also are found, agates especially are are ground into flour, and converted into a faxi- 
wrought ' naoeous paste. Coniferous trees are represented by 
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numerons forma of pine, yew, and cypress, some of 
them of great economic importance. The tallow 
and camphor trees abound, as also the mulberry and 
paper- miUberry Palms are not abundant, but the 
cocoa-nut flourishes in Hainan and on the adjacent 
ooast The Fandanus or screw-pine is abundant in 
the south, but the date-palm is not known. The 
chestnut, walnut, willow, and hazel are all indigen- 
ous, The fruit-trees include the fig, mango, guava, 
lichi, loqnat, orange, peach, pomegranate, quince, 
nectarine, plum, apiicot, &c. Plants producing 
lacquer or varnish, and medicinal herbs of various 
kinds (including ginseng), are also well known 
Among shrubby plants, the first place is unquestion- 
ably due to the tea-plant, of which further mention 
IS made below The next in imjiortaooe is the mul- 
berry, on the leaves of which the silk -worm is 
nourished. Among flowering shrubs or trees, the 
rose, with its numerous varieties, is conspicuous 
Nor must we omit to mention the hydrangea, the 
passion-flower, the lagerstrocmia, in its white, purple, 
and red varieties; Indian pride, the Chinese tama- 
risk; various species of cactus, such as the cereiis, 
and the camellia, in almost endless variety The 
Chinese flora is particularly rich in varieties of the 
azalea, and travellers have waxed enthusiastic over 
the gorgeous beauty of an azalea-clad slope with its 
masses of flowers of da/zling brightness and sur- 
passing beauty Altogether the abundance of flower- 
ing-plants, shrubs, and trees is a feature of the 
Chinese flora Dwarfing is a favourite occujiation, 
and it is surprising with what success the Chines© 
manage to cramp the natural growth of plants, and 
force them to assume the most fantastic forms 
Many of the shapes are curious in tlie extreme, but 
the pity is that so much labour and ingenuity should 
be so perversely employed 

Agriculture — Thistirst of artshas always been held 
in the highest veneration in China The emperor him- 
self, to do it honour, repairs annually to an appointed 
spot with a large retinue, and, taking the plough m 
hisband, draws a furrow and sows some seed Asimil.tr 
festival is held in the capital of each province A 
branch of industry thus honoured can scaicely ha\e 
failed to make great progress, and accordingly the 
agriculture of the Chinese has been lauded m high 
terms by almost all who have had opportunities of 
witnessing it. In the important processes of stirring 
the soil, eradicating weeds, economizing manures, and 
applying them m the form best fitted to nourish the 
crop and bnng it to maturity, they display unwearied 
industry and no small degree of skill It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that they are adepts in 
what may be called the science of agriculture They 
slavishly follow a routine which has been handed 
down without change from untold generations, and 
not only display no inventive powers themselves, but 
from overweening conceit obstinately refuse to profit 
by the inventions of other countries when placed 
before them. Their implements generally are of 
the rudest description, and though improved Euro- 
pean and American ploughs have been sent out and 
urged on their acceptance, they reject them with 
disdain, preferring a rude shapeless thing drawn by 
oxen or buffaloes. They appear to have no idea of 
raising improved breeds of horses and cattle by the 
arts so well known and practised in other countries. 
The only animal of which the Chinese can be said to 
have furnished us with an improved breed is the pig. 
Their asses and mules are also of good quality. Rice, 
as the prmcipal food of the people, is the staple crop. 
The noh alluvial plains which cover a great part of 
the surface are admirably adapted for its culture, 
and, by careful management, yield amazing crops — not 
one merely, but in tlm south latitudes two crops of noe 


in the hot season, besides a winter green crop usually 
ploughed in for manure. In the neighbourhood of 
Ningpo, lat. 30 °, where the summer is too short to 
mature two crops in succession, they are still obtained 
by an ingenious device The nee is sown m seed 
beds, and afterwards planted out in drills. A first 
planting is made about the middle of May, and m 
two or three weeks after, a second planting is made m 
the intervals between the previous drills When the 
first crop 18 reaped in August the other is still green, 
hut being stirred and manured, and having plenty of 
light and air, comes lapidly forward, and is reaped in 
November The whole steps of the process are con- 
ducted with the greatest care, and the water-wheel, 
worked by the hand, or by an ox or buffalo, is kept 
in daily operation from the first planting of the CMp 
till it 18 nearly ripe The reaping instrument is not 
unliko our sickle, and the crop, when not Ihrabhed 
on the field, as is generally the case, is earned lioine 
and built up into stacks, resembling those of Euiope 
The nee is not always grown on alluvial flats, and 
there is a variety, known as drv-soil rn e, that is cult) 
vated like any ordinary cereal The sides of the hilK 
are often laid out in a succebsion of gently slopui)^ 
terraces, and planted with nee m drills running ac ross 
the declivity, thus admitting of being irrig.ited by 
streams winch, retarded at every step, move slowly 
forw'ard without acquiring any im})ctUH The same 
mode of culture is also practised with other crops 
In the north the crops principally consist of oiii 
ordinary cereals and legumes — W'heat, barley, pease, 
and beans Vegetables of various kinds are generally 
grown for household use Varieties of the cabbage 
tribe aie extensively cultivated for the sake of the 
oil extracted from the seeds The raising of green 
crops to he ploughed in as manure is generally com- 
mon where rice is cultivateil Two kinds of plants 
are chiefly employed, one of them, a trefoil, grown 
on ridges similar to those winch form the intervals 
m our celery bods Among other crops regularly and 
extensively grown may bernentioned sugar-cane, ust d 
clnefly in a green state, indigo, the castor-oil plant, 
and numerous plants grown for their roots The 
opium l>oppy 18 now so extensively cultivated that 
there is a much smaller demand for the imported 
article than formerly Maize, buckwheat, and tobacco 
may also be mentioned as cultivated ciops Three 
other plaiitB of the greatest economical importance, 
and so extensively grown as to form important 
branches of Chinese agriculture, deserve a separate 
notice The first is the mulberry Judging from 
the quantity of raw silk annually exported, and the 
general use of silk for diess, especially by the wealthier 
classes of the country, it is evident that a large area 
must be appropriated to the cultivation of this tree, 
and millions of persons employed in the different 
processes connected with it. The plants are not 
allowed to exceed from 4 to 6 feet m height, and 
are planted in rows, often along the banks of 
canals The mulberry farms are small, and are 
generally w'orked by the farmer and his family. 
The Chinese silk is much heavier than the Italian, 
and preferred in fabrics requiring lustre and firm- 
ness Whether it owes its quality to a particular 
variety of mulberry, or to the climate or soil, has 
not yet been definitely ascertained. The s^nd 
plant more particularly deserving of notice is the 
cotton-plant. That cultivated in China is of the 
same species as the ordinary AmeriMn, namely, Oot- 
aypium Jierbaoevm. The plant producing the yellow 
cotton used in the manufacture of nanJeeen appeM* 
to be of a more stunted habit thsm the orainary 
cotton. It is chiefly cultivated in a leyel tniot uroana 
Shanghai, forming part of the Great Plain, and >■ 
the staple summer crop. The culture differ* littl* 
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that of other cotton countries, more especially 
STootton district, of India. The third plant the 
tea-plant, ifl cultivated in two varieties— TAea hohea 
and TAtfo viridis ; and though it was long supposed 
that the former only yielded black and the latter 
m-een tea, it is now known that both kinds of tea are 
obtamed from each. The great tea provinces are 
Quang-tong, Fokien, and Che-kiang. In the first the 
Tkca hohea is grown, and the tea is of inferior 
quality, m the other two the Thea viridis, which 
yields all the finer qualities, and furnishes the greater 
part of all that is exported tn Europe In these 
two provinces, where the culture is most extensive 
anil carried to its highest perfection, the tea planta- 
tions are usually formed in a deep rich loam, never 
on the low lands, but on the low hilly slopes The 
tta farms, as common throughout China in all kinds 
of ciilture, are small, and their management, includ- 
ing not merely all the steps of the culture of the plant, 
hut the preparation of the leaves for market, is 
almost invariably confined to the farmer and his 
family The leaves are gathered thrice — about the 
middle of Apul, when the leaf buds are beginning 
to unfold, about a fortnight after, in the beginning 
of IMav, when the leaves are fully grown, and when 
the leaves again are newly formed The first gather- 
ing yields the finest and most delicate tea, but with 
considerable injury to the plants 

Munufactnrrs . — In all the arts necessary to the 
< ninfort of life, and in not a few of those conducive 


lo luxury, the Cliintse have made considerable pro- 
gress One peculiai feature in their processes is the 
general abst'uce of machinery Except in a few 
industries the great moving power is manual labour 
d'he silk stuffs of China have long borne a high 
name, and in beveral qualities are still unsurpassed. 
The loom in common use is worked by two persons, 
one i>f whom sits on the top of the frame, where he 
pulh the tieadles and assists in making the various 
changes which must be made on the machine while 
111 operation By means of it the workman can 
imitate almost any pattern. The crapes and flowered 
satins, and damasks for official dresses, manufactured 
bv the Chinese are particularly excellent Every- 
hodv Wears silks It is the prescribed attire of 
higli ofhcers, soldiers aie not considered in full uni- 
form without it The finer kinds of it form the 
ordinary dresses of the opulent, while the poorest 
manage to deck themselves in coarser, if not on 
common at least on gala days The embroidery 
of Bilk 18 earned on to an amazing extent, the per- 
fection to which it has been brought creating an 
almost unlimited demand, both domestic and foreign, 
and employing myriads of the inhabitants. Steam- 
power has latterly been utilized in the reeling and 
spinning of silk. In cotton goods the Chinese make 
good and substantial fabrics, but the cheapness and 
good appearance of the foreign goods have given 
rise to a large importation. Nankeen, once so o<tm- 
mon in Europe, is still produced as before, and 
continues to form an important branch of domestic 
manufacture. Cotton mills and factories of the Euro- 
pean type have recently been established. Linen 
seems not to be made in China. Flax is not grown, 
but a good substitute for it is found in the fibres of 
or three plants, especially ramee, from which the 
peaatifal grass-cloth, similar in appearance to linen, 
18 extensively woven. Woollen fabrics are made 
ouly to a very limited extent. The consumption of 
leathCT in China la not great, and the manufacture 
^it ia very imperfect. The porcelain of China has 
pen famous from the earliest periods. The manu- 
fineat forms of it being long known to 
fie ^ineae alone, gave them the monopoly of the 
and though in elegance of shape and design 


they must now yield the palm to Europe, for quality 
of material and rich gorgeous oolouring they atiU 
hold perhaps the foremost place. Paper is an article 
that has been made in China from an early period 
and with great success. The manufacture of glass 
IB not earned on to a great extent, and this is one 
of the few arts which, at least in regard to ite finer 
processes, the Chinese have condesoended to leam 
from Europeans In beautiful lacquered ware the 
Chinese continue unsurpassed. Much of its excel- 
lence appears to be owing to the fine varnishes which 
they have learned to extract from native plaota. 
Except in some few articles the Chinese are back- 
ward in the manufacture of metal goods ; but re- 
cently, and under European leading, machinery, 
small arms and ordnance, warships, &c., are being 
produced in the country , as well as soap, matche^^ 
and other articles Many small articles made by 
hand display much finish and delicacy of workman- 
ship, but the Chinese have never shown much talent 
for the higher walks of art 

Trade ami Commerce — The inland trade of Cliina, 
aided by the unusual facilities which it derives from 
a s}’stem of water communication, ramifying like 
net- work over all its provinces, is of incalculable 
magnitude. Its Tivers and canals are so covered 
with juivks and barges and swarms of smaller boats, 
that there does lint seem much exaggeration in the 
estimate which makes the tonnage belonging to the 
Chinese little short of the combined tonnage of all 
other nations The inland commerce, however, is 
much hampered bv tlu* rarity of good roads Rail- 
ways are as yet little known, but thv telegraph is 
in rather extensive use One oi two short railways 
have been opened (from Tientsin to Peking for 
instance), and various long lines are begun or pro- 
jected In 1899 concesBKUiB for 2800 miles of rail- 
way were granted to lintish capitalists By the 
opening of the principal ports the foreign commerce 
has been immensely increased Till 1842 the trade 
with foreigners, exclusive of that earned on by the 
inamhind through the town of Kiachta, with the 
Russians, was jealously restricted to the mouth of 
Canton River. By the Treaty of Nanking, in the 
above year, Hong-Kong was ceded to Britain, and 
Canton and four other ports were thrown open, 
namely, Amoy, Foo chow, Ningpo, and ShanghaL 
At Bubseijuent dates other poits have been added to 
the list of treaty-ports for foreign commerce, and 
about thirty ports are now open, the most northern 
being New-chwang, in Manchuria, and the furthest 
inland being Chung king, on the upper Yang-tse, 
some 1500 miles from the river’s mouth. Steamers 
do not go higher at present than Ichang (1100 miles), 
the trade above this being earned on by junks or 
other craft Several other of the ports are on the 
Yang-tse Of all the Chinese ports, Shanghai, at 
the mouth of the estuary of the Yang-tse, carries 
on much the largest trade. The foreign trade at 
the chief of these ports was, according to recent re- 
turns, as follows : — 



Itniwrta 

Exports 

Amoy 

£1,088,630 

.. £857, 8Sa 

Canton 

2,149,074 

2,845,870 

Chee-foo 

1,781,050 

1,140,078 

Chln-ktaii^' 

408,122 

1,048,000 

Chuiig-kln;' 

1,83^1,979 

1,080,017 

Foo-chow 

774,717 

1,011,087 

Hanv-kuw 

20,004 

613,190 

Kiu-kianK 

1,160,929 

1,062,086 

Klung-i'Iiow 

219,978 

£16,661 

MeiigtBze 

1,800 000 

. 1,080,000 

New-chwang 

1,859.608 

- 1,870,648 

Pakhol 

398,509 

225,271 

Shanghai 

21,683,000 

. 0,121,160 

Swatow 

1,441,087 

428,007 

Tientsin 

8»4,689 

. 1,486,760 

Wohu . 

709,291 

010,412 
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Among the countries which maintain commercial 
relations with the Chinese the principal are Great 
Britain and her dependencies Hong-Kong and India, 
the United States, Japan, and Russia, in the follow- 
ing proportions. — Great Britain, &c , £39,271,000, 
United States, £3,842,000, Japan, £4,795,000, 
Russia, £2,856,500 The chief article of export 
from China to Great Britain is tea, but the quantity 
has decreahed from over 145,000,000 lbs in 1886 to 
only 14,695,000 in 1898 Great Britain sends to 
China manufactured goods, especially textiles, the 
value of the cotton and woollen goods sent in 18’^^8 
being about £5,33S,(i00. The total Biitish itnportb 
from China in 1898 amounted to £3,400,220, the 
exports thereto to £7,448,000 The chief article 
imported into China from India is opium The 
foreign trade yields a considerable revenue to the 
Government, customs duties being collected under 
the Imperial Customs Department, at the head of 
which IS a European, Much of the coasting trade 
is earned on by British vessels 

The Chinese, in carrying on their extensive deal- 
ings, domestic and foreign, have in all twenty- four 
weights and measures, but of these only six are in 
common use, namely, the hanr} or iad = \^ oz avoir- 
dupois, ktn or — lb avoirdupois, and picul = 
133^ lbs., used in weighing bulky articles, and deci- 
mals of a taeU called nuLce or Uien^ candarcni or /an, 
and cash or le, used m reckoning bullion, gems, drugs, 
&c., 10 cash making 1 candareen, 10 candareens 1 
mace. The only native com now current is the cash, 
a small piece of thin circular copper about | inth 
diameter, with a B(^uare hole in the middle foi 
convenience of stringing Its value is so small that 
12 ca8h = l halfpenny Native silver bullion, called 
sycee, and gold bullion of similar shape, and usually 
stamped with the names of the banker and work- 
men, and the year and district in which it is cast, 
are used in larger transactions All taxes are }>aid 
in sycee of 98 per cent fineness Private bankers 
are found in all large towns, and some of them pa\ 
interest on deposits They issue paper nioiuv, which 
passes current m the particular districts where they 
are known. The Mexican dollar, of the par value of 
4s. 2d., has been made a current com all over the 
empire. In Shanghai, Tientsin, Han-kow and the 
northern ports, the tael weight of silver, now equal 
to about 3s id., is commonly used 

People, Language, Religion, tL'c — The Chinese be- 
long to that variety of the human race which has 
been called Mongolian, but in them its harsher 
features, as represented in the genuine I’artars, are 
considerably softened They are generally of low 
stature, have small hands and feet (the last often arti- 
ficially made so small in the females as to become a 
deformity), an olive or yellowish complexion, much 
modified by the degree of its exposure to the open air, 
prominent cheek-bones, depressed nose, eyes obliquely 
turned upwards at the outer extremities, black hair, 
beard scanty. In bodily stieugth they are far in- 
ferior to Europeans, but superior to most Asiatics — 
their great assiduity and patient endurance of fatigue 
making them highly prized as labourers throughout 
the Indian Archipelago. Perhaps the finest physi- 
cal specimens of the race are to be seen among the 
coolies or porters of Canton The Chinese are de- 
ficient in courage, yet often display great contempt 
for death. In their moral qualities there is much 
that is amiable. They are strongly attached to 
their homes, hold age in respect, toil hard for the 
support of their families, and in the interior, where 
the worst kind of foreign intercourse has not debased 
them, exhibit an unso^isticated and pleasing sim- 
plicity of manners. In the great mass these quali- 
ties an oounterbalanoed or rather supplanted by 


numerous vices— treachery, lying, and various others. 

The Chinese is the most important and most 
widely -spread of the so-called monosyllabic languages 
of Eastern Asia, in which each word is uttered ^ a 
single movement of the organs of speech The diffi- 
culties which foreigners experience in learning to 
speak it are largely owing to the peculiarities of 
pronunciation, numerous consonants and imperfect 
vowel sounds not known, at least in any European 
language, being in constant use, and varieti^ of 
tone producing endless varieties of meaning There 
18 no Chinese alphabet, but only characters repre- 
senting words or ideas The written characters 
appear to have been originally rude copies of the 
natural and artificial objects designed to be ex 
pressed b\ them, and hence so far as this system 
was earned each 8e])arate object must have been 
represented by a sejiarate character Some writers, 
assuming that tlie whole language was formed on 
this principle, have concluded that a knowledge of 
it was only to be attained by submitting to the in- 
tolerable drudgery of cramming the memory with 
iiijriads of arbitrary marks It is stated, however 
that seven -eighths of the characters have been formed 
from less than 2000 symbols, and that any person 
well actjuainted wuth these has obtained a good 
introduction to the reading and writing of Clniiest 
111 writing or printing the characters, the\ art- 
arranged in vertical oolumns, to be read from top to 
bottom The art of making paper is said to have 
been knowm in the first century, and printing from 
wooden blocks m the seventh or eikdith century, 
hundreds of years before these valuMile arts were 
invented in Europe , and in the books w’hich have 
continued since t(» appear in great numbers are to be 
found treatises on almost all subjects — science, his- 
tor>, geography, belles-lettres, and poetry — embody- 
ing a literature of no mean description Tn China 
literary eminence is the sure avenue to the highest 
honours and offices of the state, appointments being 
obtained by competitive examinstion, hence it has 
been said that ‘ the literati are the gentry, the 
magistrates, the governors, the negotiators, the min- 
isters of China * Naturally among the more com- 
fortable classes education of the kind which promises 
to be best rewaraed is almost universal For the 
lower classes also every village throughout the em 
pire has its school, but the subjects taught are of 
the most elementary description, and attendance is 
far from general, and is only extended to the male 
sex A few newspapers and periodicals are pub- 
lished in Chinese, especially at Hong Kong 

Judging by the multitude of temples and joss- 
houses seen in every quarter, and the endless num- 
ber of ritual a^ts performed on high festivals and in 
the oidmary intercourse of life, the Chinese are a 
most religious people, but superstition and idolatry 
are much more prevalent than real religion The 
religion of the state, if it may be so called, is Con- 
fucianism, a system founded by Kong-Fu-Tse or 
Confucius, about 560 B.c. The worship of heaven 
or a supreme being as well as natural powers be- 
longs to it, and it teaohes a pure morality. Another 
religion is Taouisna, introduced about the same time 
Lao-tze, and numbering a good many adherents. 
(See Confucius, Lao-tze.) Among the gr^t mass 
of the people a form of Buddhism prevails, or a 
curious mixture of religious ideas and forms. At- 
tempts to introduce Christianity were made by the 
Nestonons as esu'ly as the sixtli century, but the 
celebrity of the Jesuit missions has thrown all oth^ 
into the shade The Roman Catholics now dairo 
to have about 1,000,000 adherents among the Chinese, 
Various Protestant bodies carry on missionary oper- 
ations m China, but hitherto with indifferent inn* 
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cess, though it ia aaid there are now about 50,000 

native rroteatanta. ^ ^ _ 

QustorM, MannerSt Zhrss, <tc.— Among the Chinese 
politeness in their intercourse with each other is 
darned to an extreme, but still forms an agreeable 
characteristic of their social relations They scru- 
pulously avoid all contradiction in converHation, and 
are careful not to use any offensive or imtating ex- 
pressions From the same source arises the tedious, 
frivolous, end often absurd etiquette and extravagant 
compliment for which the Chinese are remarkable 
}lut even here a wish to please and gratifv is siitfi- 
cientlv evident An invitation to dinner is written 
on a blip of red paper, and is sent some davs before. 

It, ih usuullv in this style — ‘On the day a trifling 

entertainment will aw-ait the li^dit of your counten- 
jtiir'e , 'I'sau Sanw'ei’s comphnu iits’ This is followvil 
h\ another card naming the hour The dinner itselt 
is sumptuous, wine and sjurits are drunk freely, and 
the whole affair goes off with a great deal of boister- 
(lUB mLinnunt Fresh pork, fish, and fowls form 
the staple articles of food, with vegetaVdes of various 
kinds lieef and mutton are rare. Opium-smoking 
IS a verv c(»inmon habit, but in comjiaratively rare 
fiiscs IS It earned to a markedly injurious excess 
'I’ohucco lb idso in common use The usual beverage 
among all classes is tea, of which the Chinese con- 
sume en"rinouH quantities 

Tn oidiniirv cases, strict separation prevails be- 
tu .en tlie male and female branches of a household 
1’ii‘tiothnient is entirely in the hands of the jiarents, 
and IS conducted through the medium of a class of 
pi rsoim called iru'i-jm, or go-betweens, whose office 
ot in itclim, iking is considered honourable The 
marriage itself is conducted with much ceremon\, 
gay pioc ( ssions, and other convivialities Besides 
one wife- strictly so called a man wh(» can afford it 
mav have seveial subordinate wives A wife may 
be divorced on several grounds that we should deem 
fiivoloiis Infanticide is common among the very 
poor, the female children being almctst alone the 
\ u tuns 

The return of the new year is an occasion of un- 
bounded festivity and hilantv in China, and new- 
v ear’s clay is a universal lioliday for rich and poor 
At this season all accounts are expected to be ad- 
justed, and if this is delayed or neglected the creditor 
has HometinieH recourse to the exjiedient of carrying 
otf his clebtt)! 'b door, leaving his preiniaes exposed 
to interlopers On new-year’s morning all shops are 
bhut, and this usually continues for several days 
'Idiere are also various festivals throughout the year, 
but no weekly day of rest Gainhling is universal 
m China Porters play by the wayside while waiting 
for employment, and hardly has the retinue of a 
great official seen the latter enter the house when 
they pull out their cards or dice and squat down to 
ft gftme. Dress, like other things, undergoes its 
changes in China, and fashions alter there as well 
as elsewhere, but they are not as rapid or as striking 
fts among European nations Regarding dress there 
are certain restrictive laws in operation The man- 
danns or officials have some special peculiarities of 
dress, and their respective ranks are indicated by i 
the nature of the knob or button they have on the 
top of their haU. The wearing of the queue or pig- 
tail is perhape the Chinaman’s most noticeable ex- 
tomal peculiarity as regards costume The head- 
dress of married females is becoming, and even ele- 
K’ftQtL The copious black hair is bound npon the 
head in an oval-formed knot. No caps, TOnnets, 
hoods, or veils are worn abroad; a bght bamboo hat, 
or so ambrellai, protects from the san. The extra- 
ordinary practice, peculiar to China, of compressing 1 
the feet of females (especially those of the better < 


class) into unnatural form and dimensions baa been 
already alluded ta 

Dwelling houses are generally of one story. The 
common building materials are bricks, sifted earth, 
matting, or thatch for the walls, stone for the foun- 
dation, brick tiling for the roof, and wood for the 
inner work I'lie fronts present no opening but the 
door. The walls are often stuccoed, but not painted, 
and the bricks are occasionally rubbed smooth with 
stones, and tbe interstices |)ointed with fine cement. 
The general internal arrangement of a Chinese dwell- 
ing of the better tort is that of a senes of rooms of 
j iliflereiit dimensnnis, separated and lighted by in- 
I tci veiling Courts, and accessible along a covered cor- 
1 rulor, communicating with each, or by side passages 
leading llirougli the courts Streets are generiwy 
BO iianow a. to In mere lanes The most eharso 
tiristic Chinese structures are the pagodas, built 
generally with a iminbor of stones, each marked off 
from th( rtst b\ a jiecubar jirojecting jiortion. 

(roicrmnnit, Lang, Arnn/ and yarn, <to — The 
govtniineiit is an abstiluLc despotism The emperor 
unites in his person tlu attributes of supreme magis- 
trate Bi.d sovorugn pontiff, and theoretically as 
‘ Heaven’s Sun ’ is to heaven alone accountable. In 
practice, however, 'he rigour of this despotism is 
consideiabiy softened, and the greatest blot upon 
the Chinesi adnioiifftrat ion is the coiniption whioh 
m every form that ingenuitT can ilevise is riiinpant 
throughout toe cnqiire ’J'lie emptror’s principal 
ministeis four in number, two of whom are Manehus 
and tw’o ChiiK se, form an interior (ouneil chamlier, 
and beiuatli them are a nuinlxr of a.^^essoni who 
foiin the pnncif)al council of state The government 
business m distributed among seven boards, having 
' (.gni/ance respectively of the conduct of civil offi- 
cers, of reveniu, of rites and (cromonns, of military 
j affairs, of naval affairs, of crime, and of public works. 

I Allot lier board (tlu* Thung-li-Yamen) has the charge 
'• of what may be called the foreigri affairs, and is the 
. nil (hum of intercoiirhe with foreign powers. There 
j iH, besides, an office of censors, forty or fifty in iium- 
i bei, will) go out mto the enijiirc as imperial iiiipoctora, 

I and are pnvibged to make any remonstrance to the 
emperor witliout endangering their lives. 'The pro- 
I Vinces, either singh or by twos, are under a governor 
' and sub-governor, and each pi-nvince has alsoachisf 
I criminal judge and a treasurei Barticiilar magls- 
I trates preside ovi r particular districts and cities, and 
insteaii of being (lermanent are changed about once 
in three years I’he great object aimed at is to 
maintain a strict surveillance and mutual responsi- 
bility among all classes, in other words, to imbue 
! them with fear of the government, and infuse a unl- 
' versal distrust Tfie chief protection of the people 
I 18 in a body of laws, called Ta-Tsing Liuh-Li, that 
18 , ‘statutes and rescripts of the great pure dynasty’, 

, w hich are held in high regard, am) agreeably to which, 

, with occasional violations, all public fanctlons are 
i discharged The (Chinese army has been subjected 
' to a certain amount of reorganization in rfsent jeaiB, 
and an attempt has been made to introduce improve- 
Dients from the European countries. In eaeb'-jm- 
portant town there is a Manebu force, and tbe total 
Manchu army u estimated at 270,000 men, with an 
organization of its own. There is a Ghineee army 
separately organized from this, forming a kind irf 
militia, supposed to include some 800, OOO men. A 
considerable number of the men are now armed with 
nfles of European pattern, and the European drfll 
has been partially introduced. Li-hnng-chang, when 
governor of Fechili, organized a oorpi of inetriiotian 
drilled and trained on the European model, and thia 
com|»Hsea 10,000 men. Numben of Knipp gnne are 
mounted on the fortifications; aiid there are anenahi 
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■aparintended by Europeans. The navy contains 
seyaral oraiaen and other war- vessels of the modern 
type, bat the Chinese lost their most powerful ships 
in the war with the Japanese, and their navy is now 
of comparatively little strength The revenue of the 
empire is derived from customs, excise, and more 
especially from the land and salt taxes, but it is 
impossible to obtain authentic information with re- 
gard to the amount of the Chinese revenue. Accord- 
ing to the most recent estimate the total receipts of 
the government amount to about £16,000,000, of 
which two-thiids is believed to be embezzled in 
course of collection Opium is an article from which 
a portion of the revenue is derived The total 
Chinese debt is at present £54,000,000, which has 
been raised at different times on the st'curities of the 
customs and the inland transit duties 

Hutory — The early history of the Chinese is 
shrouded in fable, but it is certain that civilization 
had advanced much among them when it was onl} 
beginning to dawn on the nations of Europe. The 
names of numerous dynasties belonging to a period 
two or three thousand years before Christ are still 
preserved, but how much, if an\, of this early liis- 
tory IS authentic, cannot be determined The Chow 
dynasty, which was founded by AVoo-wang, and 
lasted from about 1100 B c. to 255 B c , is perhaps the 
earliest that can be regarded as historic, and even of 
it not much more is hibtoric than the name Woo- 
wang IS said to have divided the kingdom into 
seventy-two feudal states, and the continual internal 
rivalries which resulted from this policy encouraged 
Tartar raids and invasions Under Ling-wang, one 
of the sovereigns of this d\ nasty, Confucius is said 
to have been born in 551 B c During the latter 
half of the period during which this line of sovereigns 
held sway, there appear to have been a numbei .-f 
rival kings m China, who lived in strife with one 
another Chow-siang Wang, who was the founder 
of the Tain dynasty, attempted to bring all China 
under his rule, but he was unsuccessful His great 
grandson, however, a national hero of the Chinese, 
who was the first to assume the title of • Hoang ’ 
(emperor), and henceforth called himself Tsin-Slie- 
Hoang-ti, succeeded in accomplishing this He 
ascended the throne at the age of thirteen and fixed 
his capital at what is now Se-gan-foo Besides 
building a great palace there, he constructed numer- 
ous roads, canals, and buildings throughout the 
country He completely defeated several Tartar 
and other neighbouring tribes, and suppressed a 
revolt in his own country. The Great Wall of 
China was begun by his command, and it was he 
who ordered ail books treating of the past history 
of China to be destroyed The present name of 
China IB derived from the name of this dynasty 
The Tsin dynasty ended with Hoang-ti’s grandson, 
who gave w^ay in 206 b c to Lew Pang or Kaou-te, 
the founder of the Han dynasty Towards the end 
of the second, or soon after the beginning of the 
third, century of the Christian era, the empire was 
divided into three states, which were again united 
under one ruler before the end of the third century. 
During the tenth century the right to the throne was 
disputed, and civil war raged till an adjustment took 
place by the establishment of the Tsoong dynasty 
under Tae taoo, a d. 960 Under this dynasty great 
progress was made in literature and art. Inroads of 
Tartar hordes now pressed the Chinese so hard that 
they called in the aid of the Mongols or Western 
Tartars, who freed them from their oppressors, but 

S ave them a new master in the celebrated Kublai 
[ban who founded the Mongol dynasty, and removed 
the capital from Nankmg to Peking. His ninth de- 
scendant was driven from the throne and a native 


dynasty called Ming again succeeded in 1368 in the 
person of Hungwu. A long period of peace ensued 
but was broken about 1018, when the Manchus 
gained the ascendency, and after a war of twenty- 
seven years established the existing Tartar dynahtv 
in the person of Tungtchi According to the Chinese 
their dynasties, twenty-six in number, embrace a 
period of about 5000 years, during which between 
two and three hundred sovereigns have held the 
throne The earliest authentic accounts of Chiud, 
published in Europe, are those of Marco Polo, who 
visited the country in the thirteenth century. ’ The 
first British intercourse was attempted under Queen 
Elizabeth in 1596, but the vessel sent did not reach 
its destination A trade was 8ubse(juentlv estah- 
hshed at Canton by the East India Company, hut 
no direct intercourse between the govornments took 
place till the embassy of Lord Macartney in lyq.'',, 
w'hich W’as well received by the Emperor Keen Luno 
A second embassy in 1816 by Ijord Ainheist, was 
tieated with insolence, and returned with a letter 
f roin the emperor to the Prince Regent, bearing among 
other things, ‘ I have sent thine ambassadors back to 
then own country without punishing them for the 
high crime they have committed’. The arrogance thus 
manifested could not fail, sooner or later, to bung on 
a collision, and accordingly, m 1841, the British, on 
being refused rc'diess for injuries, partly real and 
jiartly all* ped, proceeded to hostilities, and after stat- 
tenng almost without a struggle every force which 
was ojiposed to them, w’ere preparing to lay siege t" 
Nanking, when the Chinese found it iieecssarv to sin 
foi }>oHce A treaty was then conehrjed, by which 
the five jxirts of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow, Ningpo, 
.iiid Shanghai were opened to British merchants 
the island of Hong-Kong ceded to the British in per- 
l»etuity, and the pav ment of 21,000,000 dollars agreed 
to he made by the Chinese In 1 H50 an insurrection 
headed by Hung-seu-tseuan or Tien-te, wdio gave 
liimsolf out as a descendant of the Ming 
broke out in the provinces adjoining Canton, with 
the object of expelling the Chinese Tartar dynast) 
from the throne, as well as of restoring the ancient 
national religion of Shan ti, and of making Tien-te 
the founder of a new djmasty, which he called that of 
Tae-ping, or Unr'ersal Peace After the capture 
and execution of Tien-te his place w'os taken bv 
Hong-sin, who identihed Shan-ti with the God of 
Christianity, and regarded himself as called of God 
to make the old true religion of China again predomi- 
nant For a long period the insurgents succeeded in 
maintaining their ground against the imperial forces, 
and it was not till after the lapse of several years 
that the latter were enabled in some degree to quell 
the rebellion. Notwithstanding the cruel retaliation 
by the victorious party, and the wholesale massacres 
perpetrated on the insurgents, they were unable to 
stifle the spirit of revolt In October, 1866, the crew 
of a vessel belonging to Hong-Kong were seized b) 
the Chinese on the allegation that they had been 
concerned m a piratical attack on a Chinese vessel 
The men, on the remonstrance of the British author- 
ities, were afterwards brought back, but all rep^a- 
tion or apology was refused. The attitude taken up 
by the Chinese in this matter led to a declaration 
of war, and in 1867 the Chinese fleet was almost 
totally destroyed, and Canton was taken by the 
French and English troops. A treaty was at length 
concluded with Lord Elgin on behalf of the British, 
by which important privileges were secured; but 
an attack on the French and English ambaMadpi* 
who were on their way to Peking to have the treaty 
ratified by the emperor led to the renewal of the 
war. The allied forces marched towards Pel dng» 
and after twice defeating the Chinese troo{W entered 
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the city This brought the Chinese to their senses, 
and the treaty was ratified Meantime the Taeping 
rebellion had"' been gaining strength, and the trade 
Sbiinghai and Canton was materially interfered 
with The British thereupon decided to ahsist the 
(Miinese in quelling the insurrection, and the services 
of a voung engineer officer, Captain Charles Gordon 
‘(’hinese (Gordon’, afterwards so well known in Con- 
ner tion with the Soudan), were lent to the government 
f.ir that })urpi)8e The rebels were gradually driven 
Iroin their posts, and in July, 1804, Nanking, their 
l.vst stronghold, was taken But the empire wnis 
Mtill ifistui 1)0(1 b> rebLllion in other parts The 
Mohaininedans in Chinese Turkestan, wishing to 
take <i(U ant ig<- of tin w'caknesB to wduch theChiiuse 
go\Lininent liad lieen i educed b\ the Taeping n*- 
lullion, revoUid almost simultaneoiiKly, but appar- 
( iitly independi ntly, with those in the jirovince of 
\ iiniian in the south-west In both cases the le- 
Ih llion resulted in the temporary se])aration of the 
jiiouncts fioin the (uiipire In 188d hostilities 
1)1 dice out br'twieii China and France in con8e([iienct) 
of the w'arlike opeiatioiiH of the latter in Toniiuin 
iiid her (d.iuu to the protectorate of the country, 
hut lie lu.itter w’as ananged early in 1885 In 
war bloke out wnth . Japan in connection with 
<d,ine8t ini^governnient in (kiita and in this struggle 
.lupaii h.ul almost an unintei rupted success both bv 
1 1 'ld nul s('a, dn\ing tht Chinese out of Corea, and 
invading (’'hina at, sv,\eral })ouits Peace w’as con- 
r lud' '1 in IS'.to, China agier.iig to gi\e up Formosa 
and jiay a largi iiidiinnit^ to Japan, to ojien addi- 
tion d ]ioits to fonigii (oiiiiiieue, and to recogiii/,e 
the iiidr ])' ndeiicL of Ckire.i In t)ie autniiin of I8h7 
two G( nnan inissionaiies weie murdered in the 
province of Shun-tung, and the admiial (ommandnig 
the German sijuadtou on the China station iinim di- 
ati Iv etfiiLtd a landing in the hav of Kiao-Chow', 
vhich, attei much discussion, was finally le ised to 
tieniianv < arlv in .Tanuarv, 1 Hhh Tins accjuisition 
of Clniiesi tenitorv bv (ieiniaii> atti acted much 
atleiilioii among other powers whose interests W'cic 
likely to be affected, and was followed at brief in- 
tervals bv tile hasing of the towm and harbour of 
l*ort Arthur in the Liao-d’ong Peninsula to Kussia, 
and tlie leasing of tlie bay of Wei-hai-Wei to Gieit 
Britain On the 2ind Sejitember, a rouj) d’etat was 
(tfected bv the dowager-empress of China, wlio had 
ac t( d as gu.udian to the emperor Kwangsu during 
his minority, by which the emperor was again plaeeci 
under her doininion 'J’he prompt reinonstrances of 
the representatives of the powers at Peking served 
to prevent any extreme pirocedure on the pait of th< 
c'lnpresa and her adviaers, and the emperor afterwards 
uoininally regained power, but early in 1900 was 
u porti d to have abdicated 

In May, 1900, a secret society, colloquially know'n 
as the ‘Boxers’, rose in tlie provinces of Shan-tung 
and PtKihili and massacred native Christians and 
Furopean muaioiiaries 'I’he Boxers were encour- 
aged by the empress-dowager and the palace-party 
at Peking, who plax'ed themselves at the head of a 
movement directed against foreigners The iiunisters 
at the European legations in Peking — Sir Claude 
Macdonald l^ing at the ht^ad of the British lega- 
tion — determined to requisition guards for their 
protection, and these arrived on 31 st May On 4th 
June the Boxers destroyed the Peking-Tientsin rail- 
way, and by cutting coinmunications isolated the 
Faropeans in Peking. S<K)n after the chancellor of 
the Japanese legation and Baron von Kettcler, the 
German minister, were murdered in the streets. In 
“ope of relieving the legations Admiral Seymour 
put himself at bead of 2000 European troope 
and Unejackets, and set out from Tientsin for 


Peking, but had to retire Meanwhile the Chinese 
had been manning the Takn forts at the mouth of 
the Peiho, and making preparations for closing the 
entrance to the river The commanders of the 
allied fleets — British, French, Russian, and German 
— in the Gulf of Pechib gave notice to the Chinese 
to desist The Celestials in reply opened fire on the 
European vessels (17th June), whereupon the allies 
bombarded and destroyed the forts. All this time 
the legations at Peking were (dosely besieged and 
constantly bombarded The smaller legations hav- 
ing been destroyed or tendered untenable, their 
occuitants, together with a number of native 
Christians, took refuge in the British legation, 
whiih, from its extent and strength, offered a better 
prospect of protKtion It was, however, ill sup- 
jilifd with provisions, and the defend* rs were 
reduced to extremities, win u a relief force of 12,000 
mi‘ 11 , coinpiihing lintish, Fieiich, German, Russian, 
.ind Japanese troops, foieed its wav from Tientsin 
1 1 .^ith Anqust) Befoit tin* arrival of this force the 
einpresH-dowagi 1 and lier court, witli the erripi ror 
Kwaiitjsu, liad tied from tlie capital, and it was ini- 
pot-'-iblt, with the troops and transport available, 
to overtakt tliein 

Troop-i ot varioin 'lationalitK's had been despatched 
fioin Europe to North China with all possible haste, 
and C’ount von Walderset, tin (xerinaii commander, 
had l)cen acu-pted bv all t.Tc allies as commandor- 
iii-chitf, but intt rnatioiial jealousies soon made 
themselves nppai(*nt, and eoinjilications Heemed 
likely to ensm* In (>tt llMii) it was announced 
that Lord Sahsburv' bad i oncliKle'! ais agreement 
w’lth (iermany by wdinb the two powers liound 
thtms(l\(«i to tin prnn.i]il( of the ‘oj»**n door' m 
Clima, to abstain from Htikiiig to obtain for them- 
■'•Ives jiny terntoiial lulvaiitag*', and to take such 
steps as nnglit lx* iigri'ed on for the prot<iCtion of 
tin ir intOKst.s, as against any other jiower seeking 
tirntoijcil aggrandiHement When certain military 
ojieratioiiH had lx eii earned out, negotiations for 
p(‘ace were entt rt‘d into, and m 1901 a peace was 
arranged The 'ourt lattiuly returned to Peking 
In 1902 Britain and Japan joimd in a treaty for 
guarding their sp< • ml inten*HtH in (Mima 

The position of China to dav is one without a 
])aralh*l in tlu history of nations Of vast extent, 
jioHsesHiiig boundleHs though iind<*vt*loped wealth, 
and containing the hirgtst population of any country 
in the world, the ein|iirr us n Larded in jirogross aii(l 
restricted in mteriours^ hy the corruptness of its 
governing class Mine the (Mumcmi have never 
attempted to exploit tin* r( sources of their country 
or to encouragi* the (J(*velopmeiit of its trade, it has 
been left to pioneers from other and more progres- 
sive nations to attciiqit to do both, and for more 
than two centuries their elforts have lieen more or 
less siiecessfully opp'*rcd hy the Chinese. IMie in- 
creased intercourH(‘ which haslieen maiiifusted during 
the past few years lietweeii China ami the western 
jKiwers has tended to bring the vast popttlatjOD into 
closer touch with western nh'iui and the question of 
Uj-day iH no longer whether the (Miinose will tokkate 
the presence of the foreigner, hut which particular 
nation shall ribtain the greatest privileges within 
tne Celestial Empire. The rivalry of the different 
powers concerned in the opening up of Xl^hint ia 
very keen, and it is yet nndetermtried as to how the 
question will lio settled Great Britain desires to 
see the empire freely opened to all traders irrespec- 
tive of nationality, while Russia and France aim at 
the acquisition of portions of Chinese territory for 
their own exclnslve advantage. It is this oonflioi 
between a partition of China into spheres of infin- 
enoe and the maintenance of the empire in its full 
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intemty while opening it up to trade with the reat 
of tne world that is occupying the attention and 
the efforts of diplomatists For the history of the 
empire see Boulger’s History of China (1898), for 
the manners and customs of the people, Professor 
Douglas's Society in China (1891), ami Holcombe’s 
The Real Chinaman (1895), and for an account of 
the political-commercial asiiects of the China ques- 
tion hee Kiau-ihe s (’hma in Decay (1900) 

CHINA INK, or Inpian Ink, a Idack solid sub- 
stance, winch, when rubbed down with W'ater, foririh 
A very pure black indelible ink It has been used 
in China from time immemorial, and both there 
and in Jap.an is emplo\ed for writing, small brushes 
being the implements made use of In Europe it is 
used by draughtsmen, aitists, Ac It is manufactured 
m various wa ^0 and from various materials, but con- 
sists essentially of fine lampblack incorporated with 
a gluey substance, the whole being dried and con- 
solidated into cakes and sticks Some kinds are 
made wnth animal or ivory black, otbers with lamj)- 
black got from camphor or oil of sesame There is 
generally added some perfume — a little musk or 
camphor Many attempts have been made to imi- 
tate Chinese ink, some of which ha\e been tolerably 
successful Almost all the imitations consist of car- 
bon ground up with gum, gelatine, or fisb-gliie, but 
the quality and tint ina} \ ary according to the sjiecial 
carbon employed and the process of manufacture 
Cood Chinese ink should have a velvety black ap- 
pearance, with a gloss which becomes very con- 
spicuous on rubbing The colour it gives on paper 
should be pure black and homogeneous, and if 
water be passed over it it should not run or become 
streaky 

CHINANDEGA, a town of Nicaragua, Central 
America, 20 inileH north-west of Leon, and 10 miles 
from the port of Connto on the Pacific, wuth which 
and with Managua, «fec , it is connected by railway 
It 18 a place of considerable trade Pop 8000 

CHINA 8EA, that part of tlie North Pacific Ocean 
bounded N by Formosa. N vv by China. W by Anam 
and the Malay Peninsula, a E by Borneo, and E by 
the Philippines It contains numerous islands, re- 
ceives several considerable rivers, and forms the im- 
portant Gulfs of Siam and ^J'onquin I’he currents 
in this sea are very mutable, depending much upon 
local circumstances 

CHINA-WARE, or Porcelain, the finest and 
most beautiful of all the kinds of pottery-ware, and 
differing from other kinds in being slightly trans- 
lucent, while it 18 also w’hite, hard, and less fusible 
It IS made of a special kind of clay — kaolin or por- 
celain clay (see Kaolin), — and wue first made in 
China. 

The Chinese are said to have been acquainted 
with the manufacture of porcelain upwards of two 
centuries previous to the Christian era, but it was not 
till five or six centuries later that they appear to 
have attained to any great skill or perfection in the 
art Since a D. 422, as far as can be ascertained 
from the Chinese records, the town of King-te-chin, 
in the province of Kiang-si, has been renowned as 
producing the best porcelain in the empire, a pre- 
eminence which it is said to owe to the fact that 
kaolin was first discovered and utilized here. For 
upwards of a thousand years China was the only 
country in the world which possessed a knowledge 
of the manufacture of porcelain, so much so that the 
name china is still commonly applied to designate 
this species of ware, of which by far the greater 
quantity now is obtained from other places. Fol- 
lowing out the principle of conservatism which 
eeems so essentially characteristic of the Chinese, 
they appear, after attaining a certain degree of per- 


fection in this beautiful art, to have miKie no further 
progress, and for ages to have continued without 
variation to produce china-ware of the same stolen 
and qualities as that w’hich had become celebrated 
The acknowledged inferiority of modern Chmeae 
porcelain is attributed by some to the circumstance 
of European merchants either not having the taste 
to choose works of merit, or being obliged to regu- 
late their pill chases by the demand m the home 
market, and the rage for cheapness so J)1 l' valent in 
the present age But it would appear that the 
Chine'Nf na\e now lost the art of fixing or producing 
in porcelain thost beautiful colours which we admue 
.MO niiicli on tfidr ancient vases Hence arises the 
great value set on ancient china-waie, both by the 
natives of tht country and Europeans Fragments 
of a deej) sky-blue porcelain, made- about 954 ad, 
are said to be set by the modern Chinese as if they 
were rich levvels Alost of the modern ware prii- 
(luced in (’'hinii is feeble or ugly in design and in- 
artistic in ornamentation, the l)ost being such as 
displavH Bersmii infiuence 

'i'lic art of making porcelain was introduced intn 
Japan from China about 1.513, or, atiording to 
some, at a date (onsideiably earlier Much of the 
.lajianese ware was made in imitation of the Chinese, 
and on the whole thev art more ‘successful with 
other kinds of jxitterv than vvith porcelain In the 
eighteenth century much Japanese jiorcelain was 
exported to Europe, w'here it was often copit d bv 
the manufacturers 

I’orcclainvvas known in Europe fronj,,the thirteenth 
century onwards, and from its beanT\ and rarity 
commandediiniversal admiration and popularity For 
a long ]»eriod it was erromsjuslv believi d that Chini 
alone furnished the proper kind of clay necessary 
for its manufaeturc, and this cin iinistance, along 
with the then extremely rude statt of the potttr’s 
art in Kurope, long prevented any attempt towards 
the faiincation of this artulc in the West To- 
wards the end of the fifteenth and early in tli siv- 
teenth century porcelain is said to have been made 
at Venice, and it was als' produced at Florence 
under the Medici, .about 1 .580- 8.5, as well as in France 
in the following centuiy , but the w-are was not the 
true porcelain, but soft or artificial porcelain At 
length John Frederick Bottcher, Bnttger.orBottiger. 
a native of Saxony who had long devoted himself 
to the futile pursuits of alchemy, working under the 
patronage of the elector, Augustas II , was led in 
the right direction in 1710 Having his attention 
accidentally attracted to a species of white earth 
used as a substitute for flour in the manufacture of 
hair-pnwder, Bottcher renewed his experiments, and 
ascertained that by means of this substanct a por- 
celain could be produced equal to that of China. 
This now led to the establishment by the govern- 
ment of the far-famed porcelain manufactory at 
Meissen, near Dresden, of which he was appointed 
director The Saxon porcelain soon became cele- 
brated over Europe, and rivalled that of China in 
the excellence of its quality and the beauty of its 
decorations Every possible endeavour was made 
to prevent the secret of its manufacture being con- 
veyed to other countries The workmen at the fac- 
tory were sworn to secrecy, and the exportation of 
the porcelain earth prohibited under the severest 
penalties. In thip attempt the Saxon government 
was for some time successful, but the secret was at 
last gradually divulged, and porcelam works estab- 
lished at Vienna (1720), Munich, Berlin, and other 
places in Germany. In France the famous Shvre« 
manufactory was established by I>iuib XV , but 
hard or true porcelam was not made there till about 
1770. The works BtiU retain their old renown. In 
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England a poroelam work was established at Chelsea 
for some years previous to 1746 ; porcelain was also 
made at Stratford-le-Bow about the same year, at 
Derby as early as 1750, and at Worcester in 1761 , 
but It was not till after the discovery of kaolin clay 
in Cornwall, about 1755, that hard poicelain began 
to be ruanufacLured, first, it appears, at lirihtol in 
1766 In connection with the inanufactuie the 
names of Josiah Spode and Thomas Minton hliould 
be mentioned, both of them as belonging to tin 
industry establi'^hed in Staffordshiie betoio the einl 
of tlie eighteenth century, Thomas Minton hem:: 
sneceeded by his still more famous son, llerbeit 
Pore* lain, when broken, presents a grunnlai mu 
face, with a texture compact, densL, firm, haul 
vitreous, and duiable, it is si uii -transparent with a 
clear smooth glassy surface, uiiaireettd by all acids 
tvcejitnig li\ ilrofluoric, and resisting uninjuinl 
Hudili n cliangcs of teiniieratnie lu the projx rtn - 
of being Heiiii-traiisparent and semi-vitnln d, but in 
s au ely any of tin* preparatoiy pioit'sses and mam 
]mlations, is clnna-wart distinguished from good 
earthenware Vaiious ai tides fur the use of tin 
tabu and the toilet are usually fonneil of china 
ware, as also chemical utensils, retorts, ahinhics 
irutibles, and many other ai tides indispensable in 
the lal)i)rator> Tor the jiroei ss of manulacture se< 

1 'in'll! in , and set also Ci hamicis 
CHIXCIIA ISLANDS, u group of small island' ' 
I'lf tin co.iht of Peru, lat 13" 38' s , Ion 70° 2S' w [ 
3ht\ are giaiiitn, and, and destitute of vegetutioii, ' 
and the coasts lioltl and dith('ultof access Imineiist j 
deposits of guano used to exist heie, hut afti i bt um 
exported for tliirt \ -fmn years tin' sup])l\ becaiin cx 
hausted in 1874 'idle T’eruvian governineut usu.vlh 
fumed the n^ht of expoit to each of the princijial 
eiiuntrieR of Einope, receiving large sums fiom c.ipi 
talists, who were remunerat' d by tin guano shippi d 
CHIN(’111LLA a genus of South AmeiiLan 
hcihivorous rodents, closel} allied to the lahbit, 
w'hich it resembles in the gent'ial shaiie of th' hoilv, 
though it has a longei tail, and broader ainl iiioie 
rounded ears Several species are kriowm, but tin 
only one particularly deserving of notice is (' lam 
(fera, winch is about 15 inches long from the mu//l' 
to the tip of the tail, and covered with long soft fui 
of a beautiful gray, waved witli white above and ol 
a brighter shade below Cliim. hilla skins are much 
• Bteeiiied as furs, being botli \ei \ warm and vei v 
beautiful The chmchilla lives gregariously in tin 
mountains of many parts of South Ameiiea, and 
makes numerous and very deep burrows It is of 
a mild and gentle nature, very sportive, losing noin 
uf its gaietv in captivity, and very cleanly When 
eating it usually sits on its hind-li gs like the sipiirrel, 
using Its fore-paws to carry the food to its mouth 
CHINCHILLA, a city of S] lain, in Murcia, iii the 
province and 10 miles 8 K. of Albacete, on a rocky 
eirunence It is surrounded by a wall and com- 
manded by a castle Its handsome parish church 
three naves, and a lofty tower containing six 
wlls, the interior is richly decorated and contains 
pictures and other works of art Quarries of granite, 
alabaster, gypsum, and limestone are wrought in the 
vicinity Pop, (1887), 6(t96 
CHINESE GRASS, China Gbabs, 11hil\ or 
Fibre, the fibre of Bothmeria nivea and 
^ utUxSt two Chinese plants of the order Urticaceie 
(nettles). They grow to a height of about 6 feet, 
and have large long-stalked cordate leaves, which in 
former species are white on the under surfote 
A ne fibres of the stem are very fine, silky, and strong, 
j|nd are made into grass-cloth in Southern China. 
^6 cultivation of the plants has been introduced i 
uito India, Jamaica, the United States, and else- J 


where, and by means of improved processes the fibre 
IS obtained in sufficient quantity to render it suitable 
for being employed in the manufacture of a variety 
of fabrics See Bokhmkria. 

CHINESE 'I'ARTARY, an old name of Eastern 
or Chinese 'rurkestan. 

CHINESE WHITE, a pigment consisting of the 
white oxide of zinc (ZnO). It has been introduced 
I into the ait-> as a substitute for white-lead. 

CHlNliLEPU']’, or Chengalpat, a coast district 
and its capital, Hindustan, in the Carnatic, Presi- 
(hiity of Aladias d’lie district, which lies 8 of 
Nelloie and N of South A root — area, 2842 square 
mile^ - liaR gtiierally a bad soil, broken up fre- 
ipiLiiilv b\ granite naks Water being scarce, a 
l.iigi' portion of tlie land does not repay the cost of 
(ultivatioii. thi more fertile localities yield grain, 
tiuii, oil, , which aie exported to Madras There 
aie iiiamifautuies ot cloth on a small scale The chief 
towns aic Coiijcverain, St ''riiomas’ Mount, Saida- 
peL, Tiruvotivur, and C!lnngleput. 'J'hit^ tract of 
vountrv was, m 17fi0 and 1763, obt lined by the 
East India Coiuiiaiiv from tlie Nabob of Aroot. 
It was invaded by Hyder All in 1768, and again 
in 1780, when it was neaiU dejiopulated by famine 
and emigration J’op (180] 1 ,];30,i)J8 — The town, 

capital of the district, is 15 miles w from the Bay 
ol Bengal and 35 miles s H W Madras, in a small 
valliy, (oiitined on all sides by hills, and nearly half 
coviredbv auartiticial lake 'I'here is a railway junc- 
tion hen, and the town has civil and criminal courts, 
Jill, ho-^pital, and Koiuan (.latholio and Protestant 
missions The forticss, formerly of considerable ex- 
ti lit and strength, has hem allowed '■-o go into decay, 
and IS novvustli.s for mil it.iry purposes In 1751 it 
Wiis taken bv tlie Trench, hut iii the following year 
I w'as retaken hy the British uudiT Clive It also figured 
I in 8uhse(|u<'nt unliLaiy operations I’op (1891), 6180. 

I CllIN-HAl, a seapoit in ('hino, at the moutli 
I of the Yun:; river, leading to, and 9 miles N.E. of, 

I Ningpo It consiHtH of the town proper, surrounded 
! h\ walls 3 miles in circuit, and of extensivo suburbs, 
and has a citadel situated on a precipitous cliff In 
1841 the (’hinese were signally defeated by the 
British in a battle fought here, which was soon after 
followed bv the capture of Ningpo 

I'HIN KIANG T(K), or d'oHANu Kianu, a city 
' of C’hina, in the province of Kiangsu. on tlie right 
j hank of the Yang-tse-Kiang, near the junction of 
j tlie Imjicnal ('anal, 150 miles fnnn Shanghai, one 
I of the treaty ports It is advantageously situated 
! for trade, and surroundevl by a lofty and solid wall 
4 iiiihs in extmt, with lulls of considerable height 
, bevoncL Extensive suburlitt stretcli along the river 
I and the canal, and the bustle and s^ilivity exhibited 
, on the waters afford a striking evidence of the indus- 
I try of the natives and of the commercial importance 
I of tlie citv It forms, indeed, the key of the empire, 

' as the blockade of the river and canal at this spot 
would in a great measure prevent all couimunioa- 
' tioii between the north and south The city is for- 
tified, hut in 1842 it was taken by the British after 
' u deteniiiued resistance ou the part of the ManrhiHi 
. garnsoii It was also taken by the Taepings ou lit 
I April, 1853 They defeated the In]ii>eriaUsts hereon 
I 1st January, 1856, and finally abandoned the city in 
1858 Cott^m giKxls form the chief import, and the 
: exjKirts are numerous and valuable , total ituporis in 
1 1898, £2,075,913, exports, £644,830. Pop. 200,000. 

CHINOLINE (CvHiN), a body obtained from 
quinine and some other alkaloids, by distilling with 
very strong potash. It is an oily base a little 
heavier than water, in which it dissolves slightly. 
It IB quite soluble in alcohol and ether. It Is trans- 
parent and colouriess, with a sligfat odonr. It forms a 
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large number of single and double salts, which crys- 
tallize readily, and are sometimes of great beauty. 
The chromate is a very beautiful salt There is a 
number of alcoholic derivatives, from one of which, 
amylohi/nolinc hydnodate, a substance called cyanin 
has been prepared. To the hydnodate potash is 
added, a resin precipitates, and this dissolves in al- 
cohol with a superb blue colour Attempts have 
been made to use this colour in dyeing, but it is too 
fugitive 

Chinoline was originally identified with a base 
obtained from coal-tar Further investigation has 
shown that the bases denved from the two sources, 
though identical m composition, are different in pro- 
perties, and to that from coal-tar the name leuroline 
has been given Leucoline does not yield cyanin 

CHINON (anciently Caino Tvronum), a town in 
France, department Indre-et-Loire, on the Vienne, 
at the base of a hill crowned by the ruins of an old 
castle (in which Henry II of England died), 28 miles 
fi W. of Tours There is a monument to llabelais, 
who was born here Pop (1891), 4265 

CHINSURAH, a town in Hindustan, beautifulh 
situated on the Hugh, and now included in the towui 
of Hugh, 20 miles north of Calcutta. It is a militaiy 
station, was formerly a Dutch settlement, and con- 
tains many neat houses in the Dutch style It is 
celebrated for the manufacture of cheroots, and has 
several schools, among them some belonging to the 
Free Church of Scotland. See Hugli 

CHIO, called by the ancients Chios See Scio 

CHIOBBE, a town in China, province Fokien, 1.5 
miles 8 w of Amoy, with a population estimated at 
300,000 It 18 situated on a river bearing different 
names, navigable by junks of 400 tons, and is de 
fended by a citadel and numerous other fortifications 
It IS the great emporium for common china-ware, and 
has important fisheries The rearing of silk-worms 
forms an important occupation 

CHIOGGIA, or Chiozza, a seaport town of Itah, 
on one of the lagoon islands of the Adriatic, m the 
province of Venice, and 15 miles w by h of the city 
-of Venice It is built partly on piles The principal 
street is lined with porticos, and there are many 
handsome edifices, among which the cathedral is con- 
spicuous A stone bridge of 48 arches connects the 
aouth extremity of the island with the mainland. The 
harbour admits vessels drawing 17 feet The town 
18 defended by forts and batteries It is one of the 
strongest places in the Venetian lagoons A large 
trade is carried on in German and Italian produce, 
and there is an active fishery and coasting trade 
The manufactures consist chiefly of cordage and lace 
Pop (1881), 25,084 

CHIPPENHAM, a municipal borough, England, 
Wiltshire, 12^ miles N e of Bath, on the Avon, here 
crossed by a fine old stone bridge of 22 arches It 
consists of one principal street, with others diverg- 
ing from it It contains two large ohurches with 
lofty spires, several other places of worship, an old 
and a new town-hall, &c New secondary schools 
have been erected The station of the Great Western 
Railway here is a very large one The town is an 
important mart for cheese, and contains a woollen 
factory, a silk factory, large condensed-milk fac- 
tory, railway works, boot factories, a bacon factory, 
&c The town is supplied with good water from an 
artesian well Chippenham now gives name to a 
pari div Pop (1891), 4618; (1901), 5074. 

CHIPPEWA, a river of the United States, Wis- 
consin, formed in the N. of the state, and after 
receiving several tributaries running s.w. into Lake 
Pepin, an expansion of the Mississippi. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, a town of the U. States, 
Wisconsin, a railway centre, situated at fidls of the 


river Chippewa which furnish important water-i>ow«F 
Pop. (1890), 8670. ^ 

CHIPPEWAYS, or Ojibwatb, a tribe of North 
American Indians, inhabitmg Minnesota and others 
of the northern United States, and various parts of 
Canada. They are tall, active, and well-formed 
and subsist chiefly by hunting and fishing They 
amount to about 11,000. 

CHIPPING NORTON, a municipal borough and 
market town of England, in the N w of Oxfordshire 
with an interesting old parish church, R Catholic 
and other places of worship, town-hall, &c Woollen 
goods and gloves are made, and brew'iug is carried 
on Pop (1891), 4222; (1901), 3780 

CHlOUrJ'OS, a race or stem of Indians inhabiting 
w’e^UTn B«)h\ia The soil here is rich, growing van 
ilia, indigo, cotton, sugar, &c. , but for want of mar 
keU there is little cultivation The policy of the 
Jesuit missionaries has made the Chiquito language 
the predominant one among the natives It is 
copious, and is said to have a separate vocabularv 
for female use The native population is about 
22,000, distributed among ten missions 3’he size 
and decorations of the churches, and the perfectKm 
of the church music, in which the natives take n 
part, are a cuiious nionuinent of the perseverance 
of the Jesuit missionaries, which has succeeded in 
rearing m the midst of these solitudes a fragment 
of European civilization almost puielv artificial 

CHIRAGRA (Greek, from chetr, the hand, and 
agra, a seuun ), that species of arthiitis, or gout, 
which attacks the joints of the hand (the wrist and 
knuckles) and hinders their motiof^j. It gradually 
depiives the hands of their flexibility, and bends the 
fingers, distorts them, and impedes then action Ly 
the accumulation of a calcareous matter 

CHIRATA, Chirlita, Vphdia C'/nrafa, a slender 
branching annual of the gentian family, 2 to 3 feel 
high, with yellow flowers It is a native of India, 
where the dried stems are in repuce as a tonic and 
febrifuge both w'lth native and European practi 
tioners 

CHIROMANCY Seo Chktuowancy. 

CHIRON, in Greek inythologN the son of Kronos 
(Saturn) and Philyra Kronos assumed the shape of 
a horse, in this imoui, to deceive his wife Rhea The 
shape of Chiron, therefore, w’as half that of a man, 
half of a horse In peunt of fact, Chiron was one of 
the people called Centaurs He was celebrated through 
all Greece for his wisdom and acquirements, and the 
greatest princes and heroes of the time were repre- 
sented as his pupils He w’as particularly skilled in 
surgery When Hercules drove the Centaurs from 
Mount Pelion, they took refuge wuth Chiron in Malea, 
but their enemy pursued them even into this retreat, 
and unfortunately wounded his old teacher with a 
misdirected arrow The speedy operation of the 
poison in which the arrow had been dipped rendered 
remedies useless, and Chiron suffered the severest 
torments The gods at his prayer put an end to his 
life, though his nature was immortad by reason of his 
descent from Kronos After his death he was placed 
among the stars, and became the constellation Sagit- 
tarius. 

CHISLEHURST, a parish and village of Eng- 
land, in W Kent, with an ancient parish church, 
two district churches, R Catholic church, &a The 
mansion of Camden Place was occupied by Napoleon 
III and the Empress Eugenie, and the former died 
here in 1878. There is a Runic cross in memory of 
the Prince Imperial Pop. in 1901, 7429. 

CHISLEU, the ninth month of the Jewish year, 
commencing with the new moon in December, or the 
latter part of November. The modem Jews fast on 
the sixth day of this month. 
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CHISWICK, a town and parish of England, in ^ 
Middleser, 6 miles w. of Hyde Park Corner, Lon- | 
It has an ancient church, with Hogarth’s 
tomb in the churchyard, and several schools, con- i 
Uins the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and Chiswick House, in which Fox and Canning 
died There are engineering works, breweries, 
market-gardens, &c. Pop of urban sanitary dis- 
trict in 1891, 21,963; in 1901, 29,809. 

ClIITALDRUG.or Chitteldroog (native, 6'l^a^a 
/>urr/ri, spotted castle), a town and fortress, capital , 
x)f a diUrict of the same name in the Nagar division 
of Mysore, India. The town is 126 miles N w. of 
Bangalore, and the fortress, occupying a cluster of 
rJckv lulls about 800 feet high, consists of a laby 
riiith of forLifiealions winding irregiilarl> up from 
rock to r<ick to the summit, and guarding every 
acceft'^ible point Inside the fortihcations are a 
number of temples The modern town stands at 
tlie north-eastern base of the lulls, and has a popu- ' 
Lition (18'd) of 4946 The district has an area of 
,Ti')4 ‘Square miles, and a pop (1891), of 413,684 
CJIITIN, the chief tissue -forming ingredient of 
the wing cases of iiiHects, and the shells of crabs 
and other crustaceans From these sources it can 
he ohraiiied by successive treatment with diflft rent 
solvents to remove inorganic niattei, fat, &c. When 
pure it isamorphous, ( olourless, and B(-ini-tran‘'parLiit, 
often retauiuig the form of the original substance ■ 
ll 1 ^ insoluhle m all ordinary solvents, but by con- ' 
tinuous digestion with dilute sulphuric acid it is 
gr.idualU converted into grape sugar, the nitrogen i 
forming ammonia Nothing is known about the ' 
jilivsiological transformations of chitiii I 

CHITON, a genus of molluscb, fonning the type 
of the Chitonidie, which is the only family of the ■ 
order Polv placophora They are regarded as ano- , 
nialoas gastropods, from which they differ chief! v 
in their symmetrical form Idle shell consists of 
eight pieces succesHively overla})pirig on the back, 
and connected round the sides by the margin of the 
inuntle Chitons cling to rocks on tlie sea-coast in 
the same manner as limpets, some of them being 
found beneath the surface of the water 'The com- 
inoiiest species is Chiton srjuamosus 

(TUTOR, or Chiitokk, a town and fort of 
Hindustan, in the native state of Oodeypore, Raj- 
putaiia, on the Gainnen river, about 70 miles N e 
of the town of Oodeypore The town was for several 


CHITTAGONG, a division, duitriot, and town 
of India, in the presidency of Bengal, Hiudustan. 
The district has Tipperah on the n., the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts on the E , Arracan on the B., and 
the Bay of Bengal on the ty Area, 2663 souare 
miles, pop in 1891, 1,290,167 The Mugh Moun- 
tains traverse the district centrally from north to 
south, and in the Blue Mountains, in the N.B., attain 
the height of 5600 feet The principal river is the 
Karnaphnli or Chittagong The level lands, chiefly 
on the coast and the valleys, are very fertile, yield- 
ing large crops with little labour The principal 
exports are timber, canvas, coarse cloths, and ele- 
phants On the sea -coast the government has a 
manufactory of salt. A considerable majority of 
tho iidiahitants are Mohammedans The division 
also includes the districts of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Noakhali, and Tipjierah Area, 1 2,1 1 8 sijuaro miles, 
pop. 4,190,f>S] — The town of Chittagong, situated 
on the right bank of the Karnapliuli, 12 miles from 
its mouth and 22(> miles east of Calcutta, is the 
second port of Bengal It consists ol a series of 
detached houses on little hills, and is subject Uj 
nicilana The expmrts are of great importance, and 
c<)m)>ri3e nee, jute, jute manufactures, and tea 
Pop (]syi), J4,(Jf)U 

CHITPELLROOG See Cuitalduuo 

CHIT TOOK, or Chittur, a town of Indio, cap oi 
N Arcot dist , Maiiras It contains courts and ])ublic 
ofRces, English church and Roman ('Otliolio ciiapel, 
&c. Pop (1891), 9965 — Tien is a town of same 
name in the state of Coeliin, Madras Pop 10,400. 

CTTIIT< See Cjutou 

(TII'l'TV, JohETH, a dirttiiiguishee n'ei lul pleader, 
born 111 1776, has acijuired great reputation as a 
w riter <jf legal text-books Tin se coniprioe a Treatise 
on Bills of l^xchange (1799) , Treatise on the Parties 
to Actions ami to Pleadings (]h08), Tn atiso on 
the Law of ISatioiiH relative to the Legal IClltcts of 
A\ ar on the (’oinmeree of Belligtruits and Neutrals 
(1812), A Practical 'IVeatist on the Criminal Law, 
ad.ipted to the Use of tin Profession, Magistrates, 
and Private (buithunen (1810) , a Tnatise on Com- 
rneicial Law (1M8), a (’ollection of the Statutes of 
Practical PTtility (1829 37), a 'ITeatise on Medical 
tl ui isprudence (1834) He died in 1841 

CHIUSI (the Canutis of the Etriiacans and 
('lustum of the Ilornaiis), a town of Italy, in 
the province of Sienna, on a hill about 3 miles 


centuries capital of Oodeypore, and was far more 
prosperous and wealthy than it is at present It 
fltill contains many temples and other well - con 
Btructed buildings The fort, formerly considered 
one of the strongest in India, stands upon a high 
rock overlooking the town Pop (1891), 10,286 
CHITRAL, a nati ve state of British India, hav- 
ing Yasin and Gilgit on the E, Swat, Dir, and 
^jaur on the 8 , Kafiristan on the 8 w , and the 
Hindu Kush mountains on the n, and n w. Through 
^ flows in a B w direction the Chitral or Kunar or 
Kashkar nver, a tributary of the Kabul, and on it, 
in about lat 36" n , stands the town of Chitral at a 
height of more than 5000 feet above sea-level. In 
1893 the country came under British control in oon- 
aoquenoe of internal confusion following the death 
the ruler, but two years later the murder of his 
successor by a younger brother, who showed strongly ; 

British inclinations, again called for the inter- i 
mention of Great Britain After a brilliant cam- j 
the usurper was replaced by a friendly ruler, 1 
a more effectual control was established over ' 
the country. The people formerly trafficked in ' 
slaves, but this is now forbidden The climate is ; 
^xoeHent, and the vale drained by the nver extremely ' 
fertile. Pop. about 200,000. 


u of the lake of same name, and 43 miles 8. from 
Arezzo Chiusi was one of the twelve confederated 
towns of Etruria, and the residence of Porsenna 
It was ruined in the middle ages by the accumula- 
tion of the waters of the Chiana, which converted 
Its territory into a pestilential marsh It is the see 
of a bishop, and numerous Etruscan relics have 
been found near it Pop 50i)0 

CHIVALRY (French chcialene, fnnn eluval^ 
Latin, cahallus, a horse), a term which indicates 
strictly the organization of knightluKKl as it existed 
in the lunldle ages, and in a general sense the spirit 
and aims which distinguished the kiughti of those 
times The chief characteristics of the cbiva) nc 
ages were a warlike spirit, a lofty devotion to bha 
female sex, a love of adventure, and thirst for glory. 

To explain the nature and origin of chivalry ws 
must consider the character of the ancient German 
tnbes The warlike spirit was o^iromon to them with 
oth'^r barbarous nations; but there were certain traits 
in their character peculiarly their own. Among thsos 
was their esteem for women This is dwelt upon by 
Tacitus, and is suflBciently apparent from the early 
native German historians, l^is regard for the fe- 
male sex was diffused by them through evei^ ooan- 
try into which they spread, tbongb with oonsidershl# 
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diflerenoe in the forms fa: which it developed itself 
In Franoe it beoame that refined gallantry for which 
the nation has been so long conspicuous, in Spam 
it assumed a more romantic and glowing character, 
displaying much of the fire of oriental feeling, m 
€rennany itself it became faithful and tender attach- 
ment to the wedded wife Undoubtedly the Chris- 
tian religion assisted m developing this feelmg of 
esteem for the female sex m those times, and it has 
been alleged that the adoration of the Virgin, which 
afterwards began to be superstitiously taught as a 
part of it, and to be as superstitiously acted upon 
Dy its professors, may have tended, by keejmig a 
deified image of chastity before the mind, to produce 
the same result The allegation is more plausible 
than true Indeed the inethcacy of this supersti- 
tious feeling is proved by the case of 8e\eral Asiatic' 
nations, which, though worshipping gods fabled to 
be the offspring of female birtlis, keep their women 
m a very degraded condition, ti eating them as if tliL\ 
formed an mf enor portion of human nature, and w ei e 
entitled to none of its distinguishing piivilcges \\ e 
may be told, m answer to our tlami of the peculiai 
regard for the female as a characteristic of the Ten- 
tonic tribes, that women w’ere held m high esteem 
by the Homans. It is true that wuves and motheis 
were treated with great regaid by the lloiiians, and 
the history of no nation affords moie numerous in 
stances of female nobleness, but this esteem was 
rendered to them, not as females, but as the faithful 
oompanions and patriotic mothers of citizens It 
had somewhat of a political cast But this w'aa not 
the case with the Germans There is another trait 
of the German character which deserves to be con- I 
sidered in this connection, which is very apparent I 
in their literature, and the lives of many indiMduals, j 
we mean that mdefimte thirst for something superior to 
the realities oi life, that achncn, to use their own word, 1 
which hturdly admits of translation, which has prc- i 
duoed among them at the same tune so much excel- 
lence and so much extravagance These three traits 
of the Teutonic race, their warhke spint, theu esteem 
for women, and their mdehnable thirst for superhumau 
greatness, together with the influence of tlie feudal 
system and of the Homan Cathohc religion, afford an | 
explanation of the spirit of chivalry — an institution 
which, to many observers, appears hke an isolated 
phenomenon m history, and leaves them m doubt 
whether to despise it os foolish, or admire it as sub- 
lime The feudal system divided the ('hnstion Teu- 
tomc tribes into masses, the members of which were 
united, indeed, by some pohtical ties, but had little of 
that intimate connection which bound men together m 
the commumties of antiquity, and which has produced 
like effects in our own and a few preceding ages 
They still preserved, m a great measure, the independ- 
ence of barbarians There was, however, one strong 
bond of union wliich gave consistency to the whole 
aggregate , we mean the Homan Catholic religion, 
winch has lost much of its connecting power, m pro- 
portion as other ties, chiefly those of a common civi- 
lization, have gamed strength. The mfluence of a 
common religion was of great service to mankind 
during the ages of ignorance and violence, in givmg 
oohereucy to the links of the social chain, which were 
continually in danger of parting. To thia cause is to 
be ascribed the great uniformity of character which 
prevailed during the ages of cMvalry The feudal 
system, besides, enabled the gentry to live on the 
Ubours of the oppressed peasants, without the neces- 
sitv of providing for their own support, and to 
Indulge me love of adventures incident to ^eir war- 
like and ambitious character If we now combine 
the characteristics which we have been considering 
— a warlike spirit, a lofty devotion to the female sex. 


an undefinable thirst for glory, connected with feudal 
independence, elevation above the drudgery (ff dailv 
toil, and a u^ormity of character and purpoee^^ 
spired by the mfluence of a common religion-l-i^ 
obtam a tolerable view of the chivalric character 
This character had not yet quite developed itself in 
the age of Charlemagne The courage exhibited bv 
the amors of his age was rather the courage of in- 
dividuals m bodies The iudependence, the mdivid 
uality of character, which distinguished the errant 
Imight who sought far and wide for adventures to t>e 
achieved by his single arm, w^as the growth of a later 
pciiod The use of the w'ar-liorse, which formed so 
essential an instrument of the son of chivalry, was 
not common among the Germans until the time of 
tlieir wars with the Huns They were mdeed ac 
•luamted with it before, and Tacitus mentions it m 
bis account of Germany, but it was not in coinmoL 
use among them till the period w'e have mentioued 
After it w'as intioduced, cav^alrv was considered 
among them, as among all nations m the earl^ stages 
of tlieir progress, much superior to mfantrv, which 
W'os, in fact, tlespisod, until the successes of the Swibh 
I demonstrated its Huj)eiionty In the eleventh ceii 
tur\ knighthood had become an establi.shed and well 
I (lehned institution , but it was not till the foui-teenth 
that its honouis w'ere conhued exclusively to the 
' nobility The C’rusades gave a more religious turn 
i to the spirit of chivalry, and made the knights of all 
j ( 'hnstiau nations IcnovvTi to each other, so that a great 
uniformity is thenceforw'ard to be perceived oinoug 
them throughout Europe Then arose the religious 
orders of knights, the knights of Sk John, the I'em 
plars, the Teutonic knights, &c j'he w'hole estab 
hshment of knighthood assumed continually a more 
formal character, and degenerating, like every humau 
institution, sank at last mto (Quixotic extravagances, 
or frittered aw ay its spirit amid the forms and punetk 
lioH spimgmg fiom the pride and the distmctioiiB of 
the privileged orders of society It merged, m fact, 
among the almses which it has been one of the great 
labours of our age to overthiow The declme of 
chivalry might be triiceil tbiough the different forms 
which it assumed m different nations as distinctly as 
its development — a task too extensive for this work 
The education of a knight w^as briefly as follows 
— The young loid noble stnphng, generally about 
hiB tw'effth year, v/as sent to the court of some baron 
or noble kmght, where he spent his time chiefly m 
attending on the ladies, and acquiring skill m the use 
of arms, in nding, &c This duty of waitmg about 
the persons of the ladies became, in the sequel, as 
m]urious to the morals of the page as it may have 
been salutary m the beginmng When advancing 
age and experience m the use of arms had quahfied the 
page for war, he became an eacuytr (esquire or squire) 
This word is generally supposed to be derived from 
eacu or acudo (shield, scutum), because among other 
offices it was the squire’s busmess to carry the shield 
of the knight whom he served The third and highest 
rank of chivalry was that of knighthood, which wm 
not conferred before the twenty-first year, except in 
the case of distinguished birth or great achievements. 
The mdividual prepared himself by oonfesamg, fast- 
ing, &c , religious ntes were performed , and then, 
after promismg to be faithful, to protect ladies ai^ 
orphans, never to lie nor utter slander, to hve m 
harmony wath his equals, &c (in Franoe there were 
twenty vows of knightho^), he received the aceoladtt 
a slight blow on the neck with the flat of the sword 
from the person who dubbed him a knight, who 
the same time pronounced a formula to this effect 
‘I dub thee knight, in the name of God and Sk 
Michael (or in the name of the Father, Son, nO" 
Holy Ghost). Be faithful, bold, and forianato. 
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ThiB WM often done on the eve of battle, to stimulate 
the aew knight to deeds of valour, or after the com- 
bat, to reward signal bravery. 

Though no man of any reflection would wish for 
the return (»f tlie age of chivalry, yet we must re- 
member that chivalry exercised, m some respects, a 
salutary influence at a time when governments were 
unsettled and laws little regarded Though chivalry 
oft n earned the feelings of love and honour to a 
fanatical excess, \et the reverence paid to them con- 
tributed to prt‘\t'nt mankind, at tins period of law- 
less violence, from relapsing into barbarism, and as 
the feudal hVstem was unavoidable, it is will that its 
tvilfl were 8i'inin\lKit alleviated by the spirit of chi- 
valry The inilutnce which chivalry had on poetry 
nas very great The troubadours in the south of 
France, the troui^ies in the north of the same coun- 
try, the in liritam, the Mintiesnif/er in 

German V, sang the achievenunts of the knights 
will) received them hospitably, In Provence arose 
the Courts of Lore (vvlmh see), winch decided the 
poetnal contests of tlie knights At these, amorous 
sDiigri (chinisons), duets [trrisons), pastoral songs 
{pastouri'l/ri), ami poetical colloquies (sirventes), were 
pcrfoiiUMl In (;lerniany the chivalric spirit pro- 
luci d oiii- of the immt noble epics, the Nibelungenlied 
(which Bcq It was the spirit of chivalry which led 
til the ('lusades, and from the intercourse with the 
ICast VI Jill h grew up during this period, the wonders 
of niimtal encliautment were intro<luced into the 
romantic or chivalric poetry, and European litera- 
ture le'eived a great stimulus Chivalric pioetry, 
Imwiner, existed ujiart from any influence of this 
kind, and leallv begins with the mythological cyclus 
of King Arthur’s round table and the feats of his 
knights, which furnished materials that found poetic 
tnatiiont in v.inous European countrus A second 
('yelus 18 that of Charlemagne and his paladins, Ins 
twelve peers, which remained a jioetical foundation 
of chivalric poetry for many centuries Alexander 
till (ireat also became a great hero of chivalric 
poetry ^I'he cyclus of Amadis, which belongs, 
perhajis, exclusively to Spain, does not rest on any 
liistorical ground Eor further information see the 
essay on Chivalry, originally in the Pnicyclopasdia 
Bntannica, written by Sir Walter Scott, Heeren’s 
I'jBsay on the Influence of the Crusades, M^inoires 
Hur I’anrienne (’hevalerie, par Lacurne de Sainte- 
I’alave (Pan-, ] S26, two vols , with engravings), 
Gautier’s La Chevalene (1 8fl4) , Herino am Khyn's 
GeBchichte des Rittertums (1893), and last but not 
least, Don Quixote See also the articles Romanck, 
Middle Aokh, Tourn ament, and other articles m 
tliiB work connected with this subject 

CHIV’'ASH0, a town of Italy, on the Po, 1 4 miles 
N E of Turin, was formerly strongly fortified, and 
contained tlie residence of the Dukes of Montferrat. 
Pop 5446 

CHIVE, or ClVR, a Binall perennial garden plant 
{AlJium Schfenoprasum), of the same genus as the 
onion, leek, garlic, Sic, used as a culinary vog* table 
for flavouring soups, &o It is a rare native of lin- 
tain The bulbs are small and slender, and the 
erect, subulate leaves are grfuijved id tufts 
CHf.ADNI, Ernst Florenb Friedrich, a Ger- 1 
nian physicist, and one of the founders of the science I 
of aconatics, was born at Wittenberg on Nf»v 30, 1 756, | 
‘ind died at Breslan on April 4, 1827. After a siic- 
^-^ful course of study at the 8chr>ol of Gnmma he 
^opted the profession of junspnidence, winch he 
practised first in his native t<»wn, and afterwards at 
p where he tf>ok the degrees of Doctrir in 

PhiloBophy and in Law. His natural taste lerl him 
^ Btudy music, and to devote his leisure to physical 
Tl»e backward state of the theory of music 
VoL. IIL 
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compared with the other ^jsioal eoJenofts early 
opened up to him a neglected mine of scientific dis- 
covery; and at the age of nineteen he set himself 
resolutely to investigate it. By covering plates of 
glass with fine sand, and causing them to vibrate, he 
discovered the fundamental fact in the science of 
acoustics, that the communication of vibrations in 
material bodies is subject to constant mathematical 
laws His scientific investigations led him to travel 
through the piincipal countries of Europe and visit 
its principal capitals He invented the euphone 
about (17»‘’9) and clavicyhnder (1800), instniinents 
more curious than useful, in which rausical sounds 
are produced by friction, and by the revolutie* of a 
glass c\linder causing the vibration of chords. His 
scientihc w'orks aie of quite a liifferent value The 
first of tliein, EntdeckuriLren uber die Tlu -ne des 
Klanges, appeared in 1787, Acoustics (winch he 
himself translated into French, Tans, 1809), in 
1H02, Neue Bcitrage ziii Akustik, 1817; Uober 
Feuermeteore, 1820, Ac. 

CHLADNI’S FKlirRES, the figures formed by 
sand strcvi'n on a metal plate, or even a xlipof winiii, 
when ‘it is clamjied firmly at one point, ho as to be 
horizontal, and set in vibiation by means of a violin- 
bow A. tliin s(|n»-e plate of lirass, for instance, 
fixed at the middle jioint, and then bowed, exhibits 
them beautifully Tne plate while vibrating dividus 
itself up into portnuiH that correspond to the noda 
and ventral se(;7nents of a Bonniling stnng, parts of it 
vibrating up and down while ceiLaiii lines remain 



fixed The sand, aH long as it is on a vibrating i>art, 
is toHsed up and down, but «)n a niKial line it remain! 
at rest Hence it gradually collects on the nodal 
lines, and forms itself into tlie figures known under 
the above name With a uniform plate lieantf' ul 
symmetrical figures are formed, of which the accom- 
panying tliagram will give iwmie niea. They vary in 
form and their complication increasot aa the note 
that the plate sounds beci>mes higher and bigh«r 
The positio.is of the nodes may l>« deienninail liy 
pressing the fingers on p«ilnts at the edge of the 
plate, or prewung down a penknife or oiht r itointed 
iiistriinient on points in the surface of rt, aiio at the 
same time bowing it at properly ohoeen poiiiU and 
with a proper degree of force. 

CHLORAL (CiHCUO) seem! to be aMtdiyde, 
in which chlorine bee been aabetitated tut hydrogen 
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(Me Aldsh^i). It WM discovered by Liebig in 
1882 , who got H by passing dry chlorine gas through 
absolute alcohol till aR action ceased. The quan- 
tity of chlorine required for 1 lb. of spirit is nearly 
40 cubic feet, and the action must be continued for 
some days A very large bulk of hydrochloric acid 
is evolv^ at the same time, and this must be got nd 
by means of a good draught The crude product is 
agitated with four or five times its bulk of sulphuric 
acid, allowed to stand, and the layer of chloral which 
forms drawn off It is then rectified over finely 
divided lime These operations have in general to 
be repeated several times to get the chloral qmte 
pure. Chloral is an oily liquid, which boils about 
201“ Fahr It has a pungent odour and slightly 
astringent taste The vapour acts strongly on the 
skm It has a specific gravity of 1 5 When dropped 
into water it faUs to the bottom m oily drops, which 
dissolve <m heating, it is readily soluble m alcohol 
and ether, and it acts itself as a solvent of iodine, 
sulphur, and phosphorus 

When brought in contact vnth a little water, chloral 
combines with it, fo rming a hydrate CaHClgO, HjO, 
which is white and crystalline, and dissolves on ad- 
dition of water When preserved in a stoppered 
bottle the hydrate sublimes, when heated, it vola- 
tilizes without decomposition Kept m contact with 
oil of vitnol for a considerable tmie, chloral passes 
into an insoluble state, but by heat it again becomes 
soluble. It IS decomposed by alkalies, chloroform 
being one of the products 

For a number of y ears chloral was a body of no 
particular interest t<i anvone but a chemist, but 
the discovery of its physiological effects by Dr O 
Liebreioh in 1869 soon engaged the attention of the 
whole medical profession, and chloral (or rather 
chloral hydrate) has since been very extensively 
employed in medicine. When it is given internally 
in doses of 20 grams or thereby it quickly induces 
sleep of a natural and refreshing character, the 
awi^ening from which is unattended by the head- 
ache, sickness, confusion, or feeling of stupidity that 
usually follows sleep procured by opuin In larger 
doses the sleep is deeper and more prolonged, the 
person can with difficulty be awakened from it, pain 
IB abolished, breathing becomes slow and shallow, 
and the pulse, quickened at first, is afterwards slowed , 
the pupils are much contracted, and there is com- 
plete muscular relaxation. The result of poisonous 
doses is a great fall in bodily heat and paralysis of 
the heart. Death by chloral poisoning has been 
prevented by means which maintain the bodily heat, 
and the treatment of chloral poisoning consists in 
the use of warm blankets, hot bottles, hot stimulants 
such as hot coffee, hot toddy, &o. The taste for 
chloral hydrate is apt to grow upon a person so that 
its use cannot readily be given up. With constant 
use larger doses require to be taken, and persons 
who are aocustomed to its use are very apt some 
day, owing to their familiarity with the drug, to 
take an over-dose, a very slight increase of an accus- 
tomed dose being sometimes sufficient to cause 
death. Chloral hydrate is chiefly used to procure 
sleep when a person is suffering from nervons ex- 
citement, overstrain or worry, feverishness, delirium, 
and delirium tremena It is not nearly so useful 
for the relief of pain, and is useless for relieving 
neuralgia It acts as an antidote to strychnine. 
CHLORIC ACID. See Chlorine 
CHLORIDE OF LIME See Chlorine 
CHLORIDE OF NITROGEN See Chlorine. 
CHLORIMETRT, the estimation of the amount 
of chlorine in a solution or powder available for 
bleaching It has been found neoessary to contrive 
special methods to determine this, because the esti- 


mation of the total chlorine preM&t is no guide to 
the bleaching value of the substance. The method* 
used are all based on the power chlorine has of de- 
composmg water and thereby liberating oxygen. 
This is usually done hi presence of some body which 
can combme with the oxygen, so that the whole 
action is in reality an oxidation Many method* 
have been proposed, but one of the oldest, first mtro- 
duced by Gay-Lussac, is still one of the best It 
depends on the conversion of an arsenious into an 
arsenic compound, the point where the action is com 
pleted bemg indicated by a separate test A weighed 
quantity of arsenious acid is dissolved m caustic soda, 
the solution rendered strongly acid, and the whole 
diluted to a certain bulk The arsemous compound 
requires of course a definite amount of chlorme to 
convert it to the higher state Measurmg off a con 
venient bulk of this standard solution, a weighed 
quantity of the bleaching-powcler is beaten to a paste 
with water, made up to a given strength, and then 
this diluted solution is run from a graduated glass 
vessel into the measured (juantity of arsenious acid 
The action immediately takes jdace, but as the fluid 
itself gives no indication of the (ompletion of the 
change, indigo is added at the commencement of the 
operation Then so long as arsenious acid remain* 
the solution contmues blue, but when the conversion 
is complete, the blue of the indigo is immediatel) 
bleached, and the solution becoming colourless show* 
that the bleaching solution is now in excess, and no 
more is to be added The number of measures being 
read off gives the quantity of diloriue required Uj 
oxnhze the weight of arsenic ta^en, and from that 
can be easily calculated the amount of available 
chlorme m the sample The performance of thi* 
analysis requires some practice, but it is easy of exe 
cution, and gi v es very gc )od results 

CHLOllINFi I'he discovery of this gas was made 
in 1774 b^ Scheele, who nain^ it dephlogistieated 
marine acid The term dephlogisticated had exacth 
the same import as that of oxygenated, soon after 
w'ards introduced by Lavoisier It was afterwards 
proved by Davy to oe not a compound with oxygen, 
but a simple body, and from its peculiar yellow 
isb-green colour the appellation of ehloHne (from 
Greek chloroe, green) was given to it Chlorme 
gas IS obtamea by mixing concentrated hydrochlonc 
acid contained m a glass flask, with finely -powdered 
peroxide of manganese On the application of a 
moderate heat the gas is evolved, and can be col- 
lected either in bottles over warm water in the 
pneumatic trough, or by simply leading the delivery 
tube to the bottom of a bottle, and allowing the 
heavy chlorine to displace the air The reaction be- 
tween the peroxide of manganese (MnO,) and the 
hydrochlonc acid (4HC1) consists in the formation 
of water (2HaO) and manganous chlonde (MnCl,) 
and the consequent liberation of chlorme (Cl*) The 
following method is also employed — Three parte 
of common salt (chlonde of sodium) are intimately 
mingled with one of the peroxide of manganese, and 
to this mixture two parts of sulphuric acid diluted 
with an equal weight of water are added. By the 
action of sulphuric acid on the chloride, hydrochloric 
add is disengaged, which reacts as above explained 
upon the peroxide of manganese; so that instead of 
adding hydrochloric acid directly to the manganese, 
the materials for forming it are employed. 

Deacon’s process consists in passing a mixture of 
hydrochloric add gas and oxygen over tUee soaked 
in a copper salt, dried and heated to from 700” to 
750“ Fsffir. At this pwint water is formed and chlo- 
rine is liberated; the copper salt appears to be on* 
affected by the action. Another chemist’s prooets is to 
act on peroxide of maoganeM with a mixture of nitric 
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hvdrocWon*' add*, chlorijje i* evolved, water and 
dtrate of manganese are produced, and thw laat is 
^.-rflrted by iimition into peroxide of manganese and 
M^idTof idtrogen, both of which can be utilized 
for the decomposition of a fresh quantity of hydro- 
chlonc acid Hie economic working of the different 
processes depends to some extent on the utilization 
of the by-products, and especially of the manganese 
gait, and several plans for its recovery and conversion 
into the peroxide have been devised and are used in 
large works See Manoankse 
C hlorine is gaseous at the common atmospheric 
pressure, but if at the orflinary tenqierature it be ex- 
posed to' a pressure of four atmospheres, it condenses 
to a mobile yellow liquid, w’hich has never been solidi- 
dified It is two and a half times heavier than atmos- 
pheric air, and 35 5 times heavier than hydrogen. The 
gaa has a yellowish -green colour, and has the most 
insupportable suffocating odour When pure it occa- 
Bions immediate death to an animal immersed in it, 
but even when largely diluted with common air it 
cannot be resjjired with safety. It occasions a severe 
sense of stricture at the breast, which renders it im- 
possiltle to make a full inspiration 'bhis feeling con- 
tmnes for a considerable time, and permanently iiijun- 
0118 effects have even been produced Chlorine is soirie- 
whftt soluble in water, the solution having the colour 
and odour of the gas If th(* solution be cooled, long 
veiiow crystalline needles deposit, consisting of a 
hvdrate of chlunne This solid body fuses to a yel- 
low oil at the ordinary temjierature, which is liquid 
chlonue When exposed to sunlight the solution 
gradually loses its ( olour, oxygen is bherated, and 
the water contains hydiochlonc acid in solution I'he 
great afhnity of clJorine for hydrogen is one of its 
most cbai actenstic properties, and is exhibited in a 
number of roac tions If a mixture of C(|U£il volumes 
of hydrogen and chlorine gas be made in the dark 
and then exposed to diffused daylight, combination 
takes place, hut if it be exposed to direct sunlight, 
the gases combine at once with an explosion, and 
prcnluce hydrochloric acid This is the only com- 
pound these substances form with one another, and 
it is one of the most important of the acids (see 
Htdrochloric Acid) When a lighted taper is im- 
mersed in a jar of chlorine, it bums with a smoky 
Hame; this is due to the combination of the clilonne 
with the hydrogen only, and the liberation of the 
carbon Similarly, when hydrocarbons like turpen- 
tine and olefiant gas are mixed wuth chlorine and a 
light apphed, a ruddy flame with a copious deposition 
of carbon shows that the hydrogen and chlorine are 
alone combining Several of the elements catch fire 
when immersed in chlorine, for instance, phospho- 
arsenic, antimony, and copper, while others 
combine with it at a higher temperature, sometimes 
^th vivid combustion, as in the case of potassium. 
The oompounds of chlorine with the other elements 
termed chlorides, and next to the oxides they are 
the most abundant and widely distributed substances 
the earth, many of them brides being of greeit im- 
portance for manufactures Common salt, the chlo- 
n^of sodium, is the most plentiful of all, and is met 
^th forming large rock masses in various parts of 
-•urope, and dissolved in the waters of the ocean, of 
**lt lakes m Asia, America, and elsewhere, and 
? •prmgs. It is the ultimate source of all the 
ydrochloric add and chlorine of commerce Other 
^londes, as of potassium, caldum, Ac , are met with, 
m no case nearly so abundantly as common salt 
^ a daas the metallic chlorides are crystallizable 
readily soluble in water, some being even deli- 
Rnoaoent. chloride of silver, the snbchloride of 

(me or two others are, however, insol- 
^ater, while a few are deeompoaad by water 


wii^ the precipitation of an insoluble powder. From 
its wide aflanitles and greaf activity in the free state 
chlorine is one of the most useful and powerful 
instruments with which the chemist deals. By it 
such metals as platinum and gold are attacked and 
made soluble m water, while its power over organic 
substances is very great, smd has resulted in the 
mation not only of a nqmber of compounds by simple 
union with it, but of a great number into wrd h the 
chlorine has entered more intimately and produced 
what are called substitution compounds. 

Chlorine is largelj consumed in the arts Thus it 
is used in the manufacture of potassio chlorate for 
I making lucifer matches, in the conversion of the yel- 
j low tf> the red prussiate of potash, in the preparation 
' of chloride of sulphur for the vulcanizing prooeas 
I and above all as a bleaching and disinfecting agent 
I This last property is exercised by chlorine, by virtue 
; of its po\\er, already referred to, of dooom posing 
I water by rorahining x\ith the hydrogen and lioerat- 
! ing oxygen, which is the true agent in the operation, 

I and which converts the oolounng matter into oolour- 
I less compounds lierthoUet was the first who applied 
I this agency of chlonne to the |)roceBs of bleaching 
(which see) 1'lie method of using it has l>eeu sue- 
cessixelv improved *?t consisted at first in subject- 
ing the thread or cloth to the artion of the gas itself, 
but the effect in this way was uDe(]ually piodnced, 
and the texture W'as Br)Wietirne3 injured It was then 
! apjdied in a dilute acjui ous solution The thread or 
cloth was })repaied oh in the old method of bleach- 
ing, by i>oihng first in water and then in alkaline lye, 

I it was tlien irnrnorsed in the fliluted 'hluiine this 
. alternate a)»plication of alkali and chlonne was con- 
tinued until the colrmr was discharged. Tlie offen- 
j 8 i\e suffocating odour of the gas rendered this mode 
I of using it, however, w'arcely ])racticahle, hut the 
! odour XX as found to he remoxed by a weak solution 
, of potash lime diffused in water, being more econo- 
mical, was afterwards substituted Later a com- 
pound of chlorine and lime was employed, prepared 
by exposing slaked lime to chlorine gas the is 
quickly absotbed by the lime, and the rhloruis 
hnir, or hi ( aching -povrlrr as it is called, being dis- 
solved in water, forms the bleaching liquor now genar- 
ally employed In using it the cloth is first com- 
monly steeped in warm water to clean it, and is then 
repeatedly washed xvith an alkaline solution, so 
diluted that it cannot injure the texture of the olotli; 
the cloth is then xxashed and steejied in a very weak 
solution of chloride of lime, again washed, acted on 
by a lioiling lye as Isifore, one! again steeped in the 
solution, and these ofierations are performed alter- 
nately several times The cloth Is lastly Immersed 
in xery dilute acid, which reacts u^>on the hleaohing- 
powder and liberates chlorine, this then attacks the 
colouring matter, and the cloth soon acquiree a pure 
white colour It is next repeatedly washed with 
water to remove the last traces of the lime saltlt 
then it is exyioeed to the a^-tion of a hyp>oeu]|ihite hi 
order to render any chlonne inoperative tMt may 
remain. The cloth is finally washed, drled^ and 
dressed When sulphuric ad<l is used to liheivite tilw 
chlorine it is found more difficult in the snbaeqtMOi 
washing to remove the calcic sulphate formed on 
account of its sparing soluidlitj in water To avoid 
this chlonde of magnesia has been substituted for the 
chloride of lime It is easily prepared by adding 
sulphate of magnesinm to a solution of chloride of 
lime and straining off the clear fluid. It has the 
same bleaching tKiwer, is easily removed by washing, 
and it is said to leave the cloth in a more supple state 
than when ordinary bleaching aolntion has besn sm- 
plojed. Another important appUcatkm of ohkiHne 
gas and of bleadiing-powder is to tbs dsstroying or 
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Mutr».li7. ityg of conta^ou. Aoid vapours, sulphurous 
aoid in particular, under the form of the fumes of 
burning sulphur, is often employed for that pur- 
pose, but chlorine, from the facility with which it 
decomposes the different compound gases that con- 
tain the elements of vegetable and animal matter, 
and which may be supposed to constitute noxious 
effluvia, IB superior to any other agent, and is now 
universally employed for the purposes of fumigation 
It can be used to destroy sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and it has been found useful among such persons as 
are obliged to frequent places where contagious 
effluvia are constantly developed, to bathe the hands 
and arms with its solution 

I'he compounds of chlorine with oxygen are of con- 
Hiderable importance. They are all artificial, and 
can be prepared only by indirect means They are 
all somewhat unstable, and some of them decomjKise 
readily, even with explosive violence The knoivn 
oxides of clilonne are three in number Tw'o of them 
are anhydrides, that is, they are capable of combin- 
mg with water to form acids , there are, besides, 
other acids, corresponding to oxides, wdiich have not 
yet been got m the free state I'he following table 
exhibits their composition and relations — 

Byp^tchloroua anhydndu, CI9O Hyjioohlorous acid, HCIO 

Chlorous anhydride, CIqOj Chlorous acid IlClOa 

Chloric peroxide ClgO* No corresponding acid 

Chloric auhydnde, ClaOs Chloric aoid, HCIO 3 

hy^Kitbatioal, luiknowii, 

Perchlorto anhydride, ClgOr Perchloiic acid, HCIO4 

hypothetical, unknown, 

The hyixjchlorous anhydride (or oxide, as it is 
sometimes called) is a heavy yellowish gas, with a 
peculiar smell By a sufficiently low temperature it 
coiulenses to a deep red bquid Both the gas and 
the liqmd are liable to explode By solution in 
water hypochlorous acid is formed, which is distin- 
guished by its yellow colour and peculiar sw'eet smell 
The acid is very unstable, and is a powerful bleach- 
ing agent, in fact, bleaching-powder, according to 
some, contains hypochlorite of calcium, and it is in 
oonse(|uence of the acid being liberated that the 
oxidizing and bleac hing effect is produced Chlorous 
anhydride is a greenish yellow gas, and the acid is a 
liquid of the same colour They are pow^erful oxid- 
izing .Lgents The peroxide of chlorine is a deep yel- 
low heavy gas, with a powerful odour, so explosive 
that it IS not safe to work with any but the smallest 
quantities It is a powerful supporter of combustion , 
•o that phosphorus bums when in contact with it, 
even if under water Chloric acid is obtained by 
decomposing piotasaic chlorate with hydrotluosilicic 
acid Sulphuric acid cannot be employed, as the 
peroxide may be produced By decanting from the 
precipitate and evaporating, a syrupy solution of the 
acid is obtained. It is a colourless strongly acid flmd 
with a strong smell It is decomposed at high tem- 
peratures, but it IS not stable even at the common 
temperature It u a powerful oxidizing agent, and 
at once destroys orgamc matter when brought in 
oontact with it Perchloric acid is a colourles^iquid, 
which remains so even at — 31" Fahr (or 63” below the 
freezing-point of water). It cannot be preserved, 
however, for after a time it explodes When brought 
in contact with oigamc matter, the acid decomposes 
with the greatest violence These acids by oombin- 
ing with bases form the hypuohlontee, chlorites, 
chlorates, and perchlorates respectively. The more 
Important of these are mentioned in connection with 
the metals. Chlorine combines with nitrogen By 
paasing chlorine gae into a solution of sal-ammoniac, 
oilj drops ora formed which sink to the bottom, and 
oonsist of a compound of the two elements It is 


perhaps the most explosive substance known 

Nitrogen. ^ 

Chlorme forms four compounds with carbon, repre 
sented by the formulee, CCl*, CjCl„ CjCl^/C Cl 
The union can be effected only indirectly by’d^m- 
position of hydrocarbons Part of the chlorine 00m- 
bmes with the hydrogen, and simultaneously another 
part combmes with the carbon. See Marsh Gas 
and Olefiant Gas 

Chlorine forms important compounds with sulphur 
phosphorus, and other uou-metallic elements These 
as well as the more important metallic chlorides will 
be found under the respective titles 

CHLORIS, the name of — 1 The goddess of 
1 flowers and the wufe of Zephyrus, identical with the 
Flora of the Romans — 2 The daughter of the Or- 
chomeman Ainphion, thg wife of ISeleus and the 
mother of Nestor — 3 I’he daughter of the Theban 
Ampliion and of Niobe Wlien the children of Niohe 
wore killed she alone escaped along with AinyclaM, 
and bec.uiie so pale from tenor th.it lier former nainn 
of Melilnea was exchanged for that of C'hloris 

CHLORITE, an abundant mineral, of w bich seve 
ral laneties are distinguished It gets its name from 
its dark-green eoloul, but the cryst^line voiieties are 
sometimes do 47'on It crystallizes in short six-siilod 
j»nsms, hut it also occnirs comi>act and amor})bouH It 
IS \ei\ soft, and h.us a gi'easy feeling Its specifac 
gra\ity is 2 8 It is a hydrated silicate of niagnesiuin 
and aluminium, sometimes with notable (luuntitieu of 
I lion It IB found m Cornwall, in ('umberland, at 
' 1*01 tsoy m Scotland, and other loc^litiei-. 

1 Chlorite schist is a lock of a ^laik -green coloui, 
due to the presence of the mineral It is relateil t^ 
the micaceous and tukose schists 

CIILOROP'ORM (('HClj) w'os discovered bv Sou 
beiran in 1831, and mdej)endently' by Liebig lu 18!12 
Dumas in 1834 established its fonuula, and on ac 
count of its relationshij) to formic at id, gave it its 
name It has been tlie subject of a great m-uiy re 
searches, and many methocis for prtquinng it have 
been devised Liebig r)bt,uned it from chloral by a 
reaction w'hich has since become of the greatest in 
terest (SeeCHLORAc) The metho<l which is em 
ployed for the preparation of the coinjKiund on the 
large scale consists in distillmg a mixture of bleach 
ing-powder diffused in w^ater, slaked bme, and aUohoL 
The crude product is well washed with water, the 
cblorofomi agitated with sulphuric acid, and rectihed 
Alcohol, ether, and several oils produced during the 
rea.ction are the chief impiinties, and some of these 
are dithcult to remove Impure chloroform is char 
actenzed by a number of tests, by its odour, and 1)V 
its deportment with different reagents When quite 
pure, it is a colourless oily hquid with an agreeable 
odour and sweet taste Its vapour has also a sweet 
taste It boils at 140“ Fahr It has a specific gra- 
vity of 1 5 It IS spanngly soluble in water, mixrt 
freely wnth alcohol and ether, oil of turpentine, 
other fluids It is not acted on by ordinary chemical 
reagents, such as the alkalies, and mtric and hydro- 
chloric acids, but it is decomposed by exposure to an 
and light, and when exposed to a red heat Chloro- 
form is a very valuable solvent for resin, wrax, al^- 
loids, for sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, and siniuar 
substances, which are sparmgly soluble in ordinary 
fluids 

But its chief use is in medecine as an Modyne and 
ansBsthetic It was introduced in medicine by the 
late Sir J Y. Simpeon in 1847, to assuage or rather 
destroy pain, mure especially during the perfortnanoe 
of surgical operations, by throwing the patient * 
state of temponiry insensibility The inhalatioo^ 
ether had previously been much emploTed for 
same purpose, but not always with the happiest re- 
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,ulU M»d the Bubstltntion of chloroform, by which 
the use of ether hau been altogether supplant^ ia now 
aniveraally admitted to have been a most important 
improvement It is much more prompt in its action 
and permanent in its effect, has a pleasing rather than 
an offensive smell, does not act upon the glottis so as 
to produce the troublesome cough caused by the va- 
pours of ether, is far less exciting to the patient, and 
in the great majority of cases, after bestowing the be- 
nefit has not oounterbalanced it by ulterior conse- 
quences The vapours of chloroform may be breathed 
without any complicated apparatus from a napkin or 
A sponge, the latter preferably, because bemg more 
retentive of the Huid it allows the vapours to escape 
more gradually, and thus furnishes a better means of 
rtgulating the quantity to be administered In some 
rases, more especially when the liquid is perfectly 
free fn)m adulteration, the soporific effect is produced 
almost instantaneously A substance so potent re- 
quires of course to be used with extreme caution 
When given in excess the face assumes a deadly 
paleness, th*' pulse liecomes im|)ercej)tible, the skin 
grows cold, the breathing declines and threatens to 
become extinct In some such cases these appear- 
ances have become realities, and the patient has 
.ictuaUy expired But when suthcient precaution is 
uHcd the insenflibility produced has no bad results, 
Biul operations which would otherwise be most ex- 
iru^iating are performed without the slightest feeling 
of pam The flesh often seems to shudder, and even 
Bighs or cries may be uttered, but these are merely 
nervous or instinctive manifestations, not indicative 
of true sensatiou Chloroform is not confined to sur- 
gical operations, but has been employed with success 
for mitigating actual jiain of any deBcn])tion, as 
toothache and other kinds of neuralgia, parturition, 
(fee The ap])lication of it has suddenly stopped an 
attack of epilepsy, and cured tetanous convulsions 
after opium has proved meffectual It is also used 
with good effect in the reduction of fractures and 
dislocations, as well as hernias I’he last mdeed have 


CHOCKS are pieces of wood employed on ship* 
board as wedges to support various liable to 

be displaced by the motion of the vessel. They re- 
ceive different names according to the pnrpoeee for 
which they are used, as anckor-cKockt to support the 
anchor, rmider-choi La to keep the rudder immovable 
in the event of accident rendering it unmanageable. 
Chocks are also used to support casks, boats, and 
other curved objects 

CHOCOLATE See Cacao 

CHOeZIM fproperly Khotin), a fortified town of 
Russia, on the nght bonk of the Dniester, opposite 
t«» Kammiec, in i^ssarabia The Turla caused 
Choczim to be regularly fortified, in 1718, by French 
engineers, but it w^as taken by the Russians in 1780, 
1769, and 1788 As it is completely commanded by 
the hills which surround it, its value as a fortress is 
now small Its chief miportance is as a military 
station Pop 

CHG5RILUS, the name of seveml Oreok poets, 
among whom ('lifenhis of Samos is the ’-est known 
He lived in the fifth century n c , was the contempo- 
rarx' and friend of Henidotim, and composed an epic 
poem, entitled I’eraica, celebiating the vict<*ry of the 
CreekB over Xerxes I’he fragments of the poem 
still extant have been coilevted and explained by 
Nake (Leipzig, 18J7) Another Chcerilus, of lasus, 
in Cana, is mentioned by Horace, but dot's rut ap- 
fKjar to have }H)88es8e(l much poetical talent He 
formed part of the train of literary men wVio aocotn- 
panied Alexander the Great on his expedition to the 
East 

CHOIR, that part of the church vhere the cho- 
risters smg In some old chiu'ches the seats of the 
choristers and other parts of the choir are ornamented 
with ailmirable carved work See (iothic Style In 
article Auchitfcture 

CHOISECL, the name of an ancient French 
family which has fumisbed a great number of die- 
tinguished indivuluals One of the best known is 
Etienne Francois, duke ol CboiHeul Amboise, who 


■ometimee disappeared sjioutaueously without any . 
other remedy than the sedative agency of chloroform. > 
CHLOROPILANE See Fluor ; 

CHLOROPHYLL See Colouring Matters 
CHLOROPHYLLITE, a vanetv of the mineral 
lolite or cordiente, which has derived its name fiom 
Its greenish-brown colour and leaf-like appearance, 
it iR a silicate of alummum, magnesium, and iron, 
like lolite, but contams w-ater in addition It is | 
found in the United States, in the States of Maine 
and Connecticut, in large yjriHms It is very s-.ft ■ 
“ translucent, and has a specihc grav^y ^ 

CHLOROSIS (Greek, cJd^roa, green), or Green 
S iOKNEsa, a disease specially affecting young girls, is 
characterized by a greenish or yellowish hue of the 
skin, languor, indigestion and general debihty, and 
derangement of the system When unconnected with 
wiy disease of the heart or lungs, and attended 
to m time, it is not a dangerous ailment The 
Pathological condition of chlorosis ia a dim inution in 
quantity of the red globules of the blood, the im- 
portant constituent of which is iron, and accordingly 
t^admmistratioo of iron forms a leading part of Sie 
treatment of this disease It is much more apt to 
yoong women residmg in cities, where they 
a sedentary and artificial existence, than those 
the purer atmosphere of the country, and 
•P®^ding much of their time in the open air. Mach 
of the care, therefore, depends upon 
^ patient henelf, who should be recommended 
cbange of air and scene, a wholeeome nourishing 
™^snd a pn^ier amount of ezerdae, with abstinenoe 
exoeeaiTe mental or bodily labour. 


was bom m 1719, entered the army in early life, and 
after diHtmguishmg himself on vanous occasions in 
the Austrian war of Succession, returned to Paris, 
where he soon rose to the highest honours. His mar- 
riage w'lth the daughter of the financier, Crozat, gave 
him the command of great wealtli, and his intimacy 
with Madame de Pompadour funnshed the means of 
gratifying his ambitum After bavmg been ambas- 
sador at Home, m which capacity be obtained from 
the pope, lienedict XIV , the celebrated encyclical 
letter intended to appease the disputes whiem had 
arisen on the bull Unigemtus, and at Vienna, where 
he concluded wuth Mana Theresa the treaty of sill- 
ance against Prussia, he became in 1758 minister of 
foreign affairs At the same time be was made a 
duke He succeded the Marslial of Belle-Isle as 
minister of w^ar in 1761, and the same year he be- 
came also mimster of marine His administeaCiQii 
was distmguished by many useful reforms. He re- 
organized the army and navy, which the dbasters of 
previous wars and the neglect of previous admiof h 
tratioDs had suffered to faU into decay; usgotiatad 
the famous Family Comfiact which re-onited 
various members of the Bourbon family, and restored 
Corucm to France His fsll was brought about in 
1770 by a ooart intrigue, supported by Msdanm 
Banw, the new favourite of the king. He wae ban- 
ished to his estates. He wss reoallod to ooart on 
the accession of Louis XVL in 1774, bat was not 
ogam intrusted with power. Ho was profane in his 
expenditure, and tbongh his fortune was largo bo 
di^ overwhelmed with in 1785. The msBfeobo 
published in his name fai 1790 are not rnnelilesod 
autbeotic. 
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CHOISlimL - GOUFFIER, Maeib Gabriel, 
loUNT OF, » celebrated antiquarian, bom at Paris 
1 1762, received a classical education at the College 
f Horoourt, and early displayed a particular interest 
1 everything relating to Greece. His wish to visit 
his country was gratified in 1776, and in 1782 ap- 
leared the first volume of Voyage Pittoresque en 
irrboe, which attracted much attention and procured 
lim a seat in the French Academy in 1784. The 
wo other volumes appeared in 1809 and 1820 The 
irst was entirely revised by him before his death 
[be same year he was appointed ambassador to 
^Constantinople, where he remained till 1791. The 
ppomtment of ambassador to Tjondon was then 
'ffered to him, but as he was opposed to the revolu- 
lon be remained at Constantinople and sent his ofli- 
lal correspondence to the exiled French princes 
?hi8 correspondence having fallen into the hands of 
he republicans the convention gave orders for his 
.rrest, but he escaped by taking refuge in St Peters- 
»urg, where the Empress Catherine II gave him a 
nost flattering reception, and her successor, Paul J , 
nade him a privy-councillor, director of the Academy 
•f Arts, and superintendent of the imperial libiaiics 
ie returned to I'ranco m 1802 and resumed his se.iL 
n the Acadeinv In 1814 he was made a peer of the 
ealm His death toolc place in 1817, at the baths 
>f Aix-la-Chapelle Ills antiquarian researches w'ere 
“hiefly inserted in the meuioiis of the National In- 
ititute, and his \ery valuable collection of antKjuities 
s now in the muHeum of the LouNre 
CHOISY-LE-llOI, or Cuoiai -slii-Seine, a town, 
Trance, department of Seme, 7 miles a of Pans, left 
jank of the Seme, here ciossed by a w'oodeu bridge, 
A^ith stone pieis, and a station on the Pans and 
Jrleans llailway. Its broad stiaigbt stieets, ele- 
gant houses, and fine avenues, with the pioxiinity 
Df the Seme and of the railway, contiibute to render 
Lb one of the most agreeable towns m the Mcmity of 
Pans In its cemetery is the tomb of Ilouget de 
ITsle, author of the Marseillaise It has manufac- 
tures of wax-clotli, soap, cliemical scuffs, glass, mo- 
nicoo leather, earthenware, porcelain, and vinegar 
'There are also some distilleries It has some tiade 
in wine, vinegar, coal, &c. Pop, (1890), yolO 
CHOKE 1)AM1’ IS the name given % miners to 
carbonic atid gas See CauhoN 

CHOLERA. Cholera is divided into two varie- 
ties — Biitish cholera and Asiatic cholera, or chohra 
morbaa The disease, whether Asiatic or British, 
commences w'lth a sudden and almost simultaneous 
attack of vomiting and purging Diarrhueos prevail 
during the hot summer mouths, and are attributed, 
though not on very defluite giounds, partly to the 
continued heat, ])artly to sudden coolings at night, 
to cold dnnks, to fruit and salads, &c. This diar- 
rhoea, when severe, is often called British cholera. 
This so-called British cholera is of a very mild cha- 
racter when compared to cholera morbus, but not- 
withstandmg it is a disease which not unfrequently 
proves fatal. After the patient has by vomiting and 
purging emptied the stomach and l^wels of their 
oontents, a cessation gradually takes place, and the 
cure follows in some days. There are, however, ex- 
ceptional cases of summer cholera so violent as to 
bring on copious discharges, both upwards and down- 
wards, of a white fluid resembling rice-water, accom- 
panied with blueness of arms and legs, dimness of 
sight, an imperceptible pulse, and a hoarse voice. 
The changes last mentioned are the tolerably con- 
stant chai^tenstics of a form of cholera which since 
early in the century, travelling gradually from the 
East Indies, haa spread over quarters of the 
gldbe, and is destgiudLed by the name of the Aaxatu: 
or oriental cholera. It has also received other names, 


as the travelling, the epidemic, the contagioue cholera 
&JS. This disease has its proper home in the East 
Indies, where, in the course of last century it re- 
peatedly occasioned widely fatal epidemics In 1817 
it began to settle in a virulent form in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, and in the immediately follow- 
ing years extended into other parts of Asia, more espe- 
cially the islands of the Indian Ocean and China, and 
then into Persia, alw ays following the garavan routes 
Still keeping to these it at last cross^ the Russian 
frontiers, traversed Russia, whence, in a short time 
after 1831, it visited Poland, Germany, the British 
Islands, France, Italy, &c , and as early as 183u 
made its way to America In all lands not onlj has 
the cholera carried off numberless victims, but it has 
likew'ise become endemic, appearing sometimes here, 
sometimes there, then dilhising itself over a 
space and resuming its w'andenngs The last it did 
paiticulailv m 1848 and 1S49, at winch time it caused 
the death of over 55,000 peihons in England alona 
In 1854-55 Euiope was again severely scourged by 
this epidemic, which, however, w’as less virulent in 
Britain than before 'i'he next visitation was m 
180(3, comparatively slight m England but severe in 
many parts of the C^ontmeiit, the deaths in Austria 
being estimated at about l(»u,()00 In the siminn i 
of 1883 it appeared in Eg}j)t, and in the space nf 
three months cut off at least 30,000 persons Next 
summer it leaclieJ the south of France and ltal\, 
and raged severely at Toulon, Marseilles, and Najiles 
In 1892 some parts of Eurojie again suffered severel} 

The direction that the e])idfciAic takes is for tin 
most part fioin E to \v No chinate and no kind of 
weather arrest it It has prevailed m the tjoj/iuj 
with a mean heat of 95 (Fahr ), as w^ell os lu the 
fiozcn lands of Sibeiio, with a mean cold of - I’lT, 
in wintei as in suininer. It oft'-n, apy)arently, takes 
a large leap 'J'hus, for instance, iii 1883 it was sup 
posed to have been earned fiom India to Eg)j)t, and 
it reached Pans without lighting on man} iiiterme 
diate places Now and then it shuns minor distnctt', 
especially w'hen mountamous Many towns and 
districts which it at one time seems to shun it after- 
wards attacks In towns it fives its seat particularly, 
and displays its greatest viiulence in darn]), dirty 
quarters, and those occupied by the poorer classes. 
A contagion properlv so called — that is, the traus 
mission of the disease fiom person to person —is not 
yet scientihcally ascertained A carrying of it from 
place to place seems, however, to be completely 
establish eel, as in those instances where it has broken 
out m any locality on the arrival of a particular ship, 
or caravan, or body of trooj)B On the other hand 
persons who have come out of an infected district are 
often seized without the disoase spreading any further 
m the district to which they have come. 

The primary and essential element in the produc 
tion of cholera has been ascertained to be a conati 
tuent of the excreta of cholera patients Whether 
this particular substance is the germ of a fungus or 
other form of minute bfe is not quite certain, but 
that it is an organism capable of propagating itself 
when it is taken into the alimentary canal is beyond 
a doubt When this virus is swaUowed it acts by 
rapidly causing a shedding of the epithelial ooverint? 
of the naucous membrane When this takes place 
the serum of the blood is allowed to drain away from 
the vessels of the intestines, and at the same time 
their digestive and absorbing powers are destroyom 
It is most worthy of note, however, that although 
this poison is so active in pr^nemg cholera^ H is 
potent at a certain stage of decomposition. R 
been demonstrated that when cholera evacusti^ 
are allowed to decompose, after a certain time has 
elapsed they lose their activity and beotmie inert. 
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Dr Koch, who in 188S made investigations to diacover 
the oiganism productive of cholera, thought he had 
detected it in the ‘comma ’ bacillus (so called from 
its shape); but Dr. Klein, following in the same 
course, report^ in 1885 that he was not able to 
take this view. See Germ Theory, in Supp 
The disease of cholera, or, in other words, the 
sickness of the individual subject to that epidemic 
cause, usually takes the following course —For some 
days most mt affected by disorders of the diges- 
tive system, more especially by watery diarrlKPae 
{chbUnne), through the neglect of which the disease 
first assumes its more virulent form Often, how- 
ever, all such premonitory symptoms are wanting, 
and the evil appeals at once with the suddenness of 


lightning The patient vomits once or several times, 
for the most part in a copious stream, first the 
contents of the stomach and bile, then a fluid re- 
sembling rue water, next by sudden and rapidly 
succeeding stooh he discharges a large quantity 
of intestinal contents and w atcr These at first 
contain bile, but at last assume the nee-water ap- 
pearance, or rather that of thin oat gruel The 
minute particleb jirodiicing this grayish muddy ap- 
pearance prove, when examined by the microscope, to 
i)e the fine epithelial cells of the mucous membrane 
of the bow'elh, which have scaled off from it in large 
quantities somewhat like what takes place in the 
p^^eling off of the epidermis in scarlatina or erysi- 
pelas In these discharges are also found fatty 
globules, corpuscles of blood, tn-i)liospbato crystals, 
and often also the fungi of fei mentation, and fungus 
spores, which, however, in part are introiluced into 
the system in what is drunk, and in jiart aie the 
products of decoinjii'Sition, though they have been 
erroneoush regarded by some medical men na the 
causes of cholera In what is called dry cholera 
{cholera sicca], a paiticularly dangerous form of 
the disease, but of rare occurrence, the rice-water 
discharges art entirely wanting the suddenly para- 
lysed intestinal canal being incajiable of expelling 
the mateiiaK collected in it. With the ocemrenoe 
of the watery discharges, and the accompanying 
evacuations upwards and downwaids, the pulse 
sinks, the beating of the heart grows feeble, the 
legs and arms, the nose and ears, become blue 
nr hluish-gray and cold as marble, and the skin 
wnnkhd and unelastic , the face shrinks, particu- 
larly about the eyes, which, surrounded by gray or 
blackish rings, sink deep into their orbits, the voice 
turns hoarse, the urine ceases, and sharp cramps 
take place, particularly in the calves of the legs. 
At last, sometimes during the cessation of the 
liischarges, the pulse, the beating and action of the 
heart, become entirely imperceptible, and death 
follows usually with the signs of a complete stop- 
page of the circulation of the blood, and a paralysis 
of the nerves (asphyctic cholera) In successful 
cases there is a gradual return of the warmth of 
the body, the pulse and beating of the heart, 
well as of the urine, consciousness and a desire of 
hfe are again felt; the stools again contain bile, 
oeoome feculent, Often, however, during this 
reactionary period, a peculiar fever comes on, which, 
*^ing a eoarse like that of typhus, has been called 
^hoUra-typhotd. It lasts a week, and not unfre- 
qncntly carries off the patient. 

On opening the bodies of those who have died 
of cholera the appearances are principally two — a 
'violent process of exudation in the intestinal canal, 
•nd a sudden change of the bltKid with the accom- 
l^ying resuka. In the intestines, and partly also in 
tne stomach, is found that copious fluid resembling 
l^-water, and oonsisting of exuded serum and the 
intesUnal epithelia that have aoaled off. The mocons 


.membrane of the bowels is inflamed, Md oftm the 
mesenterio glands are swollsn. The^ood is of a 
dark blue-red colour, like that of the bilberry, more 
or less inspissated, and highly viscous Kke tar or 
pitch. It 18 accumulated in the heart, but, on the 
cootrary, is wanting in the capillary vessels, so that 
the cellular tissue, the muscles, the lungs, and other 
parts are found poor in blood, dry, clammy, and 
unelastio, the skin gray and shrivelled, and the 
serous membranes adhesive. The kidneys are al- 
most invariably altered, and manifest in severe oase^ 
especially in the cholera-typhoid, that peculiar kind 
of alteration known by the name of albuminous, 
which also makes itself known during life by the 
albuminous contents of the urine, and the retention 
of urinary matter in the blood. Notwithstanding 
the light thrown upon the nature of cholera by these 
indications, and bv many others (particularly during 
tlie epidemic of 1848-49), very little progress has 
betn made m the mode of treatment It is known 
that the epidemif is rendered milder by attention 
to sufficient dwelliiig- houses, clothing, bed-clothes, 
wholesome and sufhciLMit food for the working- 
olaases, by cleanliness and the enforcement of 
sanitary regulations, and that the individual who 
during the prevalence of cholera ha* an attack of 
diarrhika (chol-nne), by giving immediate atU^nfion 
to It, by strict diet, the inaintenanoe of warmth by 
bandages, by blisters applicil to the stomach, by warm 
drinks, warming-ixans, ("fee, ean in general ward off 
the disease, w bile, on the contrary, the neglect of these 
jirecaiitionary measures is almost sure to be followed 
by a sudden and violent attack of it The methods 
of cure recommended and employed are exceedingly 
various. One upiilies ic(, another hot water; one the 
cold shower-bath, another vap"ur-haths; one anti- 
phlogistic, anc^ther phlogistic remedies, one astrin 
gents, 08 tannin and nitrate of silver, another 
diluents, as calomel, rhubarb, &c Homoeopathy, 
hydropathy, galvanism, kc , have also their fol 
lowers The most necessary thing is, when an 
individual is seized, to bring him forthwith with- 
out long transport to the nearest warm bed, and 
to warm his extremities, as well as his abdomen, 
with hot bricks, <tc , by favourable positions and 
propping to lighten the vomiting and purging; and 
above all to endeavour if |>os8ihle to keep up his 
couratre 

CHOLESTERIN (C»n<,0), a white enhstanue 
which forms beautiful pearly crystalline scales, 
without taste and odour, iMsoluble in water; readily 
soluble in hot alcohol, in ether, and other fluids, 
from which it cryntallizes by cooling or by evapnra 
tion When heated it melts and Buhlimes. From 
its behaviour with organic acids it seems to he an 
alcohol, as with them it forms different compound 
ethers. It may be prepared from hilianr calculi — 
which s^mietime* consist of nothing else but choles> 
term, along with a little colouring and fatty msHter 
and mucus — by boiling with alcohol and some al- 
kali, filtering and cry^stalUzing The inoet aboB- 
dant source is the fat of greasy wool, and under 
the name of lanolin it is widely used for 
cinal purposes, as a component of oiotmento and 
salves, and as an ingredient in poroadea, oosmetica, 
kc. For these purposes it is maniifaciiired from 
wool-oil by adding caiutic soda, putting Hi a oontrl- 
fugal machine, and afterward precipitaUng by 
means of lime. Cholesterin is essential to the Vrain 
and nerve substance, and has been found in the 
blood, milk, and in many other portions of the body, 
both as a normal and as a pathological oonstItasDt. 
It has also been fonnd in beans, pe as e, wheat, 
rye, and eeveral other plants. Its fonnatfdn 
function in the body, se Well as the 
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■tftte of oombinAtlon in which it exiflts^ as, for in- 
itAUce, in the brain, are at present unknown. 

Choleeterin was detected last century, but it was 
first fully investigated by Chevreul, by whom it was 
named. Since then it has been much studied, espe- 
cially with regard to its occurrence 

CHOLET, a town, France, department of Maine- 
et-Loire, on the right bank of the Moine, 32 miles 
8.W. of Angers It has a tnl^unal of commerce, con- 
sulting chamber of manufactures, and communal 
college. A tine dark granite is found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and stone quarries are UTought Manu- 
factures of handkerchiefs and cotton goods, called 
cholettes, flannels, and woollen stuffs I'here are also 
wool and cotton 8})inning-mill8, bleachfields, dyeworks, 
and tannenes These industries are extended over 
an industnal circle of 1 20 communes, of w'hich Cholet 
IS the centre, and occupy 60,000 to 60,000 workers 
There is also a great trade in cattle, the markets for 
which are attended by a large concourse of buyers 
from other parts Pop (1896), 1 1,200 

CHOLI AMBUS (Ureek, ckohambos, the lame 
iambus , also called akazon^ from akazo, to halt , or 
vtraua Ihpponadicua^ because the satirist Hipponax 
of Ephesus made use of it, or perhaps invented it) 
The chohambus is an iambic trimeter, the laat foot of 
which, mstead of being an iambus, is a trochee or 
spondee, which gives it a lame motion, as, for in- 
stance, ^lartial, 1 i epig 8 — 

(.^ir lu theatniru, C.ito severe venistiT 

An ideo tan turn venerae, ut exiiesT 

We perceive, from the construction of the choliam- 
buB, that it may be applied with advantage to pro- 
duce a comic effect The Germans have hap])ily 
Imitated this verae, as weU as all other ancient 
metres An mstonce of a German chohambus is — 


Der Chohambe acheint ein Vers fUr Kunstnohter 

CHOLIC ACID (C.^ 4 H 4 o()fl) This non-nitro- 
genous acid does not exist in bile ready foreied, but 
IS produced by decomposing the true biliary acids 
with an alkali It is crystalline, spanngly soluble in 
water, readily in alcohol and ether The cholates 
are rather obscurely crystalhne, they are not very 
soluble m water, but rather more so m ejunt Both 
the acid and salts have a bitter taste 

CHOLIN This base was originally found in Pigs’ 
bile, and aiterwaids m that of the ox It has been 
since identified with a body derived from protagon, 
which exists m the egg- yolk, called neurme It has 
also been recently prepared artificially by a process 
deduced from its rational composition Cholin is a 
deliquescent highly alkaline mass, which absorbs car- 
bonic acid from the air The carbonate does not 
readily crystallize, but its chloride gives yellow crys- 
talline needles with platinic chloride. 
CHOLOCHROME. See Coloubino Matteer 
OHOLULA, a city. Republic of Mexico, state 
of and 12 milee w of La Puebla, 60 miles a e. by E. 
of Mexico The streets are regular and spacious, 
the houses mostly of one story, and flat-roofed 
lliough fallen from the importance it had attained 
m the early part of the Sixteenth century, it still ex- 
hibits traces of its former greatness Under the 
name of Chunultecol it was once the capital of an 
indepiendent district, and the seat of the religion of 
the ancient Mexicans At that time it contained, 
it is said, 40,000 houses and more than 400 tem- 
ples One of these temples BtQl remains, though 
in mins, to which the people resort in apwda 
the festival of the Virgin. It is described by 


Humboldt as being built in the form of a pyiamid. 
of four stories of equal height, in alternate layers S 
clay and sun-bumed bricks; each side of its base mea 
suring 1440 feet, and its height in all 164 feet At 
the present day the form is so altered that it lookn 
at a distance hke a natural hill On one of its highest 
platforms a chapel has been constructed, in the fonu 
of a cross, 90 feet long, vnth two towers and a cupola 
Pop 10,000 

CHONDRIN, a substance containing carbon 
hydrogen, mtrogen, oxygen, and sulphur, obtained 
from nb-cartilage by continuous boiling with water 
exhausting with ether to remove fat, and drying' 
Its composition varies slightly according to the 
material made use of, it contains about 0 4 per cent 
of sulphur It 18 a diaphanous homy mass, insoluble 
in alcohol, but softening and dissolving m hot water 
From this solution it is thrown down as a bulky 
precipitate by acids and by the salts of several heavy 
metals By boiling with suljihunc acid it is deconi 
posed mto leucine, and with hydrochloric acid into 
a sugar-like body called choiidroglycose Nothing 
definite is known about its origin or function in the 
body It has a marked general resemblance to gela 
tine, but it IS distinguished by giving the precipitate'f 
jiist mentioned with the acids and salts Infusion of 
nut-galls precipitates both 

CHONDllOPTFRYGII Under this name were 
included by Cuvier the sturgeons, sharks, rays, lain 
preys, mud-fish, and lancelet, an assemblage of fishew 
so unnatural that the possession of fins ami gills Bums 
up neaily all they have in common The term was 
ado]>ted to give prominence to wlkit seemed a fact of 
caidinal importance, namely, that the skeleton of thr- 
bmbs was cartilaginous In modern systems the Am 
phtoxua, or lancelet, is the sole example of an order 
— Leptocardii (Muller) or Pharyngobranchii(Huxle\ i 
— m which the cranium is purely membranous, and 
scarcely larger than the spinal canal, the spinal 
marrow is inclosed in a sheath, with only traces of 
division into vertebra^, and a heart is wanting, tbe 
circulation being maintamocl by the contractility of 
the blood-vessels The glutinous hag {Mi/xme), the 
nver lanqirey {Petromi^zoii) and its larva (Ammo(atei 
hiamhialia)^ represent the order C’yclostomata, known 
also as Marsipobraiichii, the gills being lodged in 
pouches These two groujis should, in the oj union of 
some, form two distinct classes of equal v^ue w’lth 
the remainder of the fishes, which are dmaed mto the 
Ganoids, or Gouoidei, the osseous fishes, or Teleostei, 
the Selachii, including the sharks and rays, and the 
Dipnoi, represented by the mud-fish (/yfpidosircn) The 
last-named group comes under the Chondropterygn of 
Cuvier, but it is now known to rank very high m the 
scale among fishes, and to be closely related to the 
amphibians, or to the reptiles, inasmuch as its heart 
has two auricles, the other fishes having only one, 
and true lungs co- exist wdth gills Again, while the 
skeleton of the sturgeon is nearly wholly cartilaginous 
that of the other ganoids is well ossified, while the 
structure of the heart and sense orgems removes the 
Selachii very far from the lancelet and the oyclostom- 
atoufl fishea The cartilaginous or embryonic condi- 
tion of the skeleton may persist through life among 
the fishes m association with the highest as well as 
the lowest development in other respects The ^ 
vierian group is therefore now distributed aooording 
to the sum of the characters, and the fishes include<l 
in it are not massed together simply because on« 
point of structure is common to alL 

CHOPIN, a Scotch bquid measure containing 
2 imoerial pints The chopin, in name at least, 
was derived from the French, with whom a shni ly 
measure was in use till the introduction of the m ertnc 
system. The French ekopiiu was not a uptfosia 
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measure, but varied according to localities That of 
Pans was a little over four-fifths of an imperial pint. 

CHOPIN, Fb^dAric Francois, a celebrated musi- 
cal composer, was born near Warsaw on March 1st, 
Ilia father being a Frenchman engaged in teach- 
iijcr ’ After studying music in Warsaw he travelled 
through various cities of Germany and Austria, and 
finally settled in l^ans in 1831 Here he became 
celeluated as a virtuoso and composer, and made the 
'UMiuaint.ince of Lis/t, George Sand, Berlioz, and 
otljer well known persons His health began to 
decline about 1840, and on Oct 17, 1849, he died 
On two occasions, namely, in 1837 and in 1848, lie 
Msited Kiiirland, and in the lattei year he also played 
in Kdinhuigh and Glasgow He wrote numerous 
pieces for the pianoforte, of which he was called the 
poLt, but he seldom composed for the orchestra 
Ills music 18 largely based on vanouH Slavonic 
rhythms His mazurkas first introduced this style 
of music into France His works include 19 noc- 
turnes, fi2 iim/urkas, ‘27 etudes, 3 sonatas, 25 preludes, 
13 walt/tH, 12 polonaises, 5 rondos, 4 scherzos, 4 bal- 
lades, 4 faiitaiHies, a funeral march, sever.il songs, &c j 
lb unitt (1 bold innovatums with a classical style, i 
.See the Ijife by Karasowski (Eng trans 1879), and | 
thatby Vill.l.y (1 ^<J2) 

CTlOl’lNF, an elevated shoe or clog, introduced 
into bnirland fioni Venue in the reign of Queen I 
Eli/.d)etli, and which became the fashionable wear | 
of court ladies during that reign. The Venetian j 
cljf)pineH were made of wood covered with leather of I 
Hiiiiilry colours, white, red, yellow, and sometimes | 
U’llt Home were of gieat lieight, the height of the 
I hopine being regarded as a mark of the rank of the 
wearir 'J’o such a d( gu e of extravagance was this 
(arried tliat women of rank could not walk without 
litiiig supported This silly fashion does not soera 
to havi l)een carried to the same excess in England 
Iliiuilet uvet 11 scene 2) addtesaes one of the players, 
‘Your ladyship is ue.ai( r to heaven than when 1 saw 
you last by the altitude of a chopine ’ See Fairholt’s 
Fostuine in Engl iiid 

(’HoP-STlFKS (Chinese, hivai-t8z\ nimble or 
dihgtnt lads), two smooth sticks, about the thickness 
of a Cjuill, of bamboo, w'ood, or ivory, which are used 
by the ChmeHe for C(»nveying meat or vegetables, 
particularly rice, to the mouth The chop sticks are 
used in various mannt rs, serving partially the pur- 
jKists of a fork and a sjioon The most curious mode 
of using the chop-stu ks is when a bowl of rice is 
brought close to the lips, the mouth held wide open, 
and tlie grain dexterously dashed into it with the 
chop sticks, held one on each side of the forefinger, 
and plied with a rapid motion quite suggestive of 
the Ciiiiiebe title 

CHURAGUS, or Chorequs, among the ancient 
Greeks, the musician who directed each of the 
choruses furnished by the ten Attic tribes for the 
public festivals; also the citizens who defrayed the 
expense of each chorus The person of the choragus 
was inviolable, as well as those of the members of 
the chorus. The choragus who was adjudged to 
have performed his duty best received an orna- 
mental tripod, engraved by a skilful artist, and bear- 
ing the name of the tribe which had gained the vic- 
tory, of the citizen who had paid the expense, and of 
the master who had trained the choir. These tnpods 
*^ere set up as public monuments on pillars or other 
structures. street in Athens which contained a 
great number of such monuments was called the 
otreet of the Tnpods. The moat remarkable of these 
monuments yet remaining is the choragic monu- 
Lysicrates. See Chords. 

chorale, a musical term borrowed from the 
firman. It signifies a simple melody set in parts 


to be sung in harmony by a number of voices to 
sacred words, usually in public worship: a psalm 
tune In Germany the chorale is frequently sung 
in unison This was the ancient praotioa, adopted 
before the laws of harmony were well understood. 

CHORD (from the Greek chords, a string of gut), 
in music, a combination of two or more sounds of 
different pitch, whether consonant or dissonant. A 
common chord is one composed of a fundamental tone 
and its third and fifth See Musio, sect IJarmony. 

CHUR LEY, a municipal IwiMUgh and market 
town of Eiigliu d. III Lauchasire, on the Chor, 20 
miles NW of ^lan liester It consists of spacious 
well-built streelh and contains an ancient parish 
church, various other churches and cliapelsof modem 
date, together with a spacious town-hall, several large 
sch(n)lH, club-houses, theatres, &a The jinncipal 
manufacture is that of cotUm goods, but there are 
also bleaching, calico-pi iiiLing, and dye-wood works, 
floor-cloth works, and iron-toundnes In the vicinity 
are coal, le‘ad, and iron mines, and millstone quarries, 
roji in 1881, 19,742, m 1891, 23,087, m 1901 , 20,850. 

CHOlUTS, onginallv a special feature in the Greek 
drama During the most flourishing pieriod of Attlo 
tragedy the chorus was a troop of male jitrformers, 
wearing masks, t.\d represiuiting male or ft male cha 
ractem, who, onnng the whole representation, were 
by-standcis or sjx c tutors of the aetion To the inter* 
vals of the action the chorus chanted songs, which 
related to the subject of the performance, and were 
intcndi d either to anginent tiie impression or to ex- 
jiress the feeling of the audience on the course of the 
action Soinetnncs it even tool: a dii ict jiart in the 
action liy observations on the coiiduet of the dra- 
matic characters, by advice, consolation, exliortatioii, 
or dissuasion 1 1 uHuall v rejii esenti d a part, generally 
j the oldest portion of the people, wdiero the action 
I happemd, sometimes tlie counHelhtrs of tlie king, Ac. 

' The cliorus was an indispensable part of the repre- 
I sentatio . In the beginning it coiisistc'd of a great 
! number of persons, soinetiines as many as fifty; but 
1 the number of the tragic chorus was afterwards 
I limited to fifteen, whih* the chorus in comedy num- 
I 1)1 red twenty four The exhibition of a chorus was 
I 111 Athens an honourable civ il chargi, and w' as called 
choriuiy (See C'uoraODh ) The leader or chief of a 
chorus was called coryplurtiK^ who spoke in the name 
of the rest when the chorus j)f»,rticipated in the action. 
The (horus was often divided into two jiarts, who 
sung alternately 'J'hc divisions of the chorus wore 
not stationary, but moved from one side of the stage 
to the other, from which circumstance the names of 
tlie jiortioTis of verse whicli they recited, Btropke, nntt- 
I strophe, and eporlr, are derived But it cannot be 
determined in what manner the chorus sung. It is 
probable that it was in a sort of solemn recitative, 
and that their melodics, if we may call them so, con- 
sisted in unisons and octaves, ancl wore very simple. 
They were accompanied by flutes With the dsclins 
of ancient tragedy the chorus was omitted. Some 
modern tragedians, as Racine in Franee and Schiller 
in Germany, have attempt d, with moreor lesssuooees, 
to imitate or revive the (Jretk chorus. Shake** peare 
has emjiloyed devices founded on it. 

Chorus, in racxlem music, Is that part of a compo- 
site viKjal performance which is executed by the whole 
body of the singers, in contradistinction to the solo 
airs and concerted pieces for seh-cted voices. The 
singers themselves are also called the chorus. 

CHOSE, in English law, a thing. Oho%e local, a 
thing annexed to a place; choK traraiiory, anything 
movable, eho$e tn action, something in possession of 
another to which anyone has a claim; chose in j>o»- 
Bcsnon, anything of which the possessor U the owner. 
In common law a chose in aetion cannot br 'nsdo 
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Bubjeot of ft tranafer without the consent of the pos- 
sessor or debtor. Negotiable instruments, such as bills 
of exchange, &c., are excepted from this rule, and 
the rule itself is disregarded in courts of equity, one 
of the inconsistencies of English law which calls for 
reform. 

CHOSROES I , King of Persia, succeeded to the 
throne in 531. His memory is still venerated m the 
East, and his virtues obtained him the titles of the 
Magnanimous and the Just At his accession to the 
crown Persia was involved in a war with Jus- 
tinian, which Choaroes terminated successfully, ob- 
liging Justinian to purchase peace by the payment of 
a large sum of money In r)4U, however, jealous of 
the victories of Belibarius, the great general of the 
empire, Chosroes violated the peace, invaded Syria, 
laid Antioch m oshea, and returned home laden with 
spoils. The war continued till 562, when the em- 
peror again purchased peace by an annual #“ibute of 
30,000 pieces of gold. The peace continued for ten 
years, when the war was renew-ed with Justin, the 
successor of Justinian, when Choaroes wm again suc- 
cessful Under the following emperor, Tiberius, 
the war continued, with doubtful result, Chosroes 
died in 679. His zeal for the administration of jus- 
tice sometimes led him to acta of cruelty, but he 
encouraged the arts, founded academies, and made a 
DQaaiderable proficiency in philosophy himself. His 
reputation obtained him a visit from seven sages of 
Greece, who still adhered to the Pagan religion, and 
m a treaty with Justinian he required that they 
should be exempt from the penalties enacted against 
those who continued to favour Paganism It was 
in the reign of Chosroes that the name of the Turks 
first became known to Europeans, first as friends, 
afterwards as enemies, of the Persian king 

CHOSROES II , grandson to the preceding, as- 
cended the throne in 591, on the deposition of his 
father He was assisted to secure the throne b\ the 
Emperor Mauncius, and on the assassination of the 
latter by Phocaa (602) he took up arms against the 
empire, and refused to make peace at the solicitation 
of Heraclius, the succeeding emperor By a long 
series of successes he raised the Persian power to the 
highest point, and reduced the empire to extremity 
Heraclius, however, taking courage from despair, 
ancceaded in a senes of brilliant campaigns m re- 
oovenng his lost p' ivinces, 622-7. Chosroes, re- 
peatedly defeated, w'aji completely overthrown in the 
great battle of Nineveh. He fled with his favourite 
wife Sira, but after witnessing the massacre of his 
numerous sons he was thrown into a dungeon and 
assassinated by command of his son Siroes 

CHOTA NAGPORE, a division of British India, 
presidency of Bengal, divided into the districts of 
Lohardaga, Hazaribagh, Singbhum, PolamfCu, and 
^lanbhum ; area 26,966 square miles It consists 
for the most part of an undulating plateau about 
3000 feet above the sea, and rising occasionally into 
ridges of hills which stretch from s. to w The 
drainage is received chiefly by numerous tributaries 
of the Subarna-rekha in the N B , and by the north 
and south Coel and other streams in the s. and w 
Much of the surface is overrun with jungle, or 
covered with forests containing teak and other kinds 
of valuable timber. The soil in the plains consists 
of a red loam, and where under cultivation produces 
excellent crops of wheat, barlej^ rice, pulse, ootton, 
and sugar-cane Coal occurs in various localities, 
and is worked in the Karharbari coal-field in Haz- 
aribagh. The trade, hampered by imperfect means 
of conveyance to leading marts, is limited, and is 
nearly confined to grain, lao, ooarse silk, oil -seeds, and 
other a^cultural prodocts. Pop. ( 1891 ), 4 , 628 , 792 . 

OHOUANS, a name give to the royalist peasantry 



of Brittany and Lower Maine, who carried on a p©ttv 
warfare against the republican government from an 
early period of the French revolution. The name 
Ch ouan was fin ally extended to all the Vendeans The 
name was derived from the first chief of the Chouans 
Jean Cottereau, who with his three brothers organized 
these bands in 1792, under the inspiration of the 
Marquis de la Rouane, an ardent leader of the royal 
ists Cottereau was the son and grandson of persons 
engaged m the manufacture of wooden shoes He 
had joined a band of dealers in contraband salt, 
and acquired the surname Chouan from the cry of 
the screech-owl {chat-huant), which he used as a siy 
nal wnth his companions. He was killed m an en 
gagement with the republican troops, 28th Julj, 
1794 The Chouans are accused of having made the 
royalist cause a pretext for high w'ay -robbery, pillai^e 
of towns and villages, and other irregularities In 
1793 the Chouans joined the royalist army of La 
Vendee, under the title of La Petite Vendee, but 
they refused to obey any leader but Jean Cliouan 
(Cottereau), who was consequently continued in their 
command After the sanguinary defeat of the royal- 
ists at Savenay, Dec 27, 1794, the Chouans returned 
to their haunts, and resumed their guerilla warfare, 
which was conducted with every excess calculated to 
inspire terror The most popular of their leaders 
was Georges Cadoudal, who maintained a certain 
disciidme and organization, and waged an implacable 
war against the republican authorities and troops 
Forced to submission by Hoclie in 1796, and Brune 
in 1800, he passed over to Englanc^ and icturning to 
France in 1803, attempted again to raise the flame 
of civil war in Brittany, but failing in his enteri»ns<i 
he went to Pans and enteied into a conspuacy 
against Napoleon, for which he was executed In 
the meantime, through repeated disasters, and some 
experience of the vanity of trusting m princes, the 
spirit of insurrection had been gradually declining m 
the west, but although 1800 is usually assigned as 
the date when the open enterprises of the insurgents 
came to a close, it cannot be said to have been ex 
tinguished until the arrest and death of its most ac- 
tive promoter in 1804. An attempt indeed w'as made 
to revive the Chouan insurrection during the hundred 
days in 1815 Some old insurgents still remained, who 
organized a new resistance to the imperial authority, 
but they were suppressed after some engagements by 
General la Marque 

CHOUGH, Cornish Chough, or Red-leogkd 
Crow, the trivial name of a species of crow {Frugde- 
gus graculus) It is about the size of a pigeon, and 
has a sharp cry, is nearly omnivorous, is distinguished 
by its red bill and legs, and is of a dark ash colour 
about the neck and under the belly, though frequently 
entirely black The choughs live together in large 
flocks, and make their nests m steeples, old towers, or 
moie generally cliffs. Their manners are very simi- 
lar to those of the rooks, with which they are some- 
times seen flying in company. They are exceedingly 
vigilant in guarding their nests and young from 
birds of prey, which they attack and drive off with 
great vigour. (PI. Ill at Ornitholoot.) 

CHOtlMLA. See Shumla. 

CHRISM, (from the Greek ohrttviOy salve), the 
holy oil prepared on Holy Thursday by the Cathobc 
bishops, and used in baptism, confirmation, ordina- 
tion of priests, and the extreme unction. The name 
18 derived from the Greek word ‘ to Aoint.’ 

CHRIST (Greek CTirwtos, the anointed; 
from the Hebrew, has the same signification). See 
Chribtianitt and Jesus. 

CHRIST, PioTUBBS OK. The representati<Mis m 
the person of the Saviour which for a snooessiofi w 
ages have constituted one of the moat important snb* 
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^ecU of Chnstian art, and have occupied the highest 
icnius, especiaUy of Catholic artists, are all evidently 
ideal The attempt to represent the personal ap- 
pearance of the Saviour can hardly be traced back 
further than the age of Constantine The origin of 
Christian art, indeed, has been traced successfully to 
the catacombs of Rome, and is not to be considered 
as springing directly from Pagan art, although the 
grea't Italian masters of the middle ages may have 
derived much instruction from classical models; but 
the painting and eculpture of the early Christians 
were chiefly allegorical, representing the moral of the 
gospel parables, or similar symbolic representations 
of Christian doctrine, without regard to historical 
accuracy of portraiture At a later period legends 
were indented of various likenesses of the Saviour 
having been preserved by uiiraculous or other re- 
markable means, but these stories are intrinsically 
w^eak and improbable, and are entirely destitute of 
external evidence They are of such a nature as that 
King Abgarus of Edessa had a napkin sent him by 
the Saviour himself, m which he had caused his like- 
nehs to be miraculously impressed by placing his face 
in it A portiait is said to have been similarly im- 
pressed on a handkerchief of Saint Veronica, and Saint 
Luke is said to have taken one himselL An apocry- 
phal letter of Lontulus, the predecessor of Pilate, ad- 
dressed to tlie Roman senate, contains a description 
of the person of Jesus One of the earliest professed 
portraits of the Saviour is in the Cahxtine Catacomb 
near Rome He is represented with the hair ]»arted 
on the forehead, and falling over the shoulders in long 
waving lo(.ks In regard to this common notion it 
may be observed that when St Paul wrote his first 
epistle to the Corinthians there were probabU many 
Clinstians scattered over the world who remeinb* ud 
the personal ajijiearance of the Saviour, and if tins 
representation of it had been correct he would hardl}' 
have w’ntteii to a Christian church that it was con- 
trary to nature and a shame for a man to have long 
hair The great jiainters of the middle ages, to whom 
we owe the ideal representation of Christ which has 
now become ( omiiion m symiiolical paintings, pro- 
bablv founded soinevvh-it upon these early notions A 
Chiist of the fourth century with an oval face, orien- 
tal features, parted hair, and a short straight beard, 
iH said to have been the model of the Byzantine and 
Italian jiainters till the time of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael 

CHRISTCHURCH, a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough of England, m the south-west of Hamp- 
shire, the municipal borough, or Christchurch pn»per, 
being pleasantly situated at the confluence of the 
Avon and Stour, about 1 mile from the sea There 
is a fine old pnory church built in the cathedral 
style, with a maraificcnt stone altar-screen It is 
mainly in the Worman and Perpendicular styles 
usee chains for watches used to be manufactured 
in Christchurch. The parliamentary borough com- 
prises the rapidly increasing and favonrite watering- 
place Bournemouth, and sends one member to par- 
liament. Pop park bor. in 1881, 28,535 in 1901, 
I of mun bor. in 1901, 4204 
CHRISTCHURCH, a town of New Zealand, 

' spital of the province of Canterbury, and the see of 
primate of New Zealand, is situat^ on the Avon 
raver 7 miles from the sea. A railway tunnelled 
through the Lyttelton Hills connects it vrith Lyttol- 
ton, the neaiiht port. It oontains a number of hand- 
some buildings, including a fine cathedral, the gov- 
•nimeat offices, St. Micmael’s Church, the supreme 
court, hospital, museum, town library, lunatic asylum, 
convent, theatre, banks, club-house, and college. It 
* terminus of the Great Northern and Southern 
railway, and has a flourishing trade and manufac- 


tures Pop in 1891, 16,520, or including extensive 
I suburbs, 46,000* m 1901, 67,041 

CHRIST CHURCH, a college of Oxford Univer- 
sity, projected by Cardinal Wolsey, and established 
in 1646 by Henry VIII It consisted of a dean, eight 
canons (since reduced to six), a hundred students, 
eight chaplains (since reduced to six), a sohoolmaater, 
an organist, eight clerks, and eight choristers. An- 
c«>rding to the present statutes, which came into 
force in 1882, the students, who are equivalent to 
fellows, are divided into two classes, and are in 
number alxiut thirty, besides honorary students. 
There is also a body of scholars, over forty in num- 
ber, some of whom are elected annually from West- 
minster School, while others are chosen by open 
('ompetition for proficiency in mathematios, physical 
SLR net, or histoi v The students are appoint^ in 
the first instance for two years, but this term may 
I be proldliged There are also many exhibitioners. 

CHRISTIAN II , King of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, the son of IJans, and grandson of 
Christian I , kings of Denmark, ftc , was bom 2nd 
July, 1480 In 1501 he was named successor to the 
crown, and took jiirt in the g. verninent of Norway, 
which he conJurtt d witli great seventy, suppress^ 
tvvojnsurrcotKsns in ai\l 1508, and made an un- 
successful incursion into the Isle of Gottlaiid with a 
view to restrain the communications of the Swadfsh 
insurgenla with the Hanseatic towns On his i^hces 
Sion to the tlinint in 151 -i he signed a capitulation in 
favour of the jinvileges of the lay and clerical aris- 
tocracy m hiB dominions, including the independent 
administration of justice, but all his <*dfort8 were bent 
towards strengthening the royal power, particularly 
in Sweden, which refused to acknowledge him To 
strengthen himself against Steen Sture, the adminU- 
trator of Sweden, who had set hirnstlf in opposition 
to the Union of Calmar formed in 1397 l^tween 
Noiway, Sweden, and Denmark, he asked and ob- 
tained the hand of Isabel, daughter of Philip L of 
Castile, and sister of Charles V. of Germany, whom 
he married in 151.5 He bad already a mistress 
called Dyveke, the daughter of a Dutch woman who 
kept an iiin at Bergen in Norway. She exercised 
a great influence over the king, and by her liberal 
spirit and knowledge of the institutions of Holland 
tended greatly to improve the administration 0# his 
government She liecaine a sort of prime minister, 
and had great influence in originating those wise 
laws which gained for this king the love of his sub 
jects But she incurred tlie hatred of the nobility, 
and in 1517 she died of jioison Suspicion fell on the 
relatives of Torbem Oxe, a young nobleman who had 
conceived a passion for her The resentment of the 
king was aroused against Oxe himself, who, in 
defiance of the capitulation, was tried by a jury of 
peasants, condemned, and executed. Soon after war 
broke out with Sweden, and in 1518 Christian made 
an unsuccessful expedition to Stockholm. The chief 
of the Danish partisans, Gustavos TroUe, archbishop 
of Upsala, was deprived and imprlsoDed by the 
Swedish nobles Pope Leo X. hereupon excommuni- 
cated Sture, put the kingdom under an inter('^Iet» and 
charged Chrutian with the execution of bis buB. 
Making all the preparations and alliances in his 
power, Christian sent an army Into Sweden com- 
manded by Otto Krumpen, who defeated the Swedes 
in the decisive battle of Bogesand (Ulrikefaamn), 
19th January, 1620, in which Steen Stun the adminis- 
trator was killed. Stockholm, under the oommand 
of the widow of Store, stood a siege of four months, 
daring which period the rest of the eoontry was 
subdoed, and on the 4th of November Ohrfstias was 
crowned Kin^ of Sweden. Yielding to hie defleai 
advisers the king now committed various etvefitiea, 
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both in Sweden and Denmark, persecutions for 
heresy and political trials and executions took place 
in both oountriea Two bishops were among the 
victims in Sweden, and the widow of Sture was 
imprisoned in Denmark At the same time Christian 
set hinnelf diligently to contmue his work of legis- 
lative reform Unity of weights and measures and 
a new and regular tariff were established, a post- 
oflBoe, sanitary police, and means of primary mstruc-* 
tion for tbe people were organized, and the superior 
schools reformed The peasantry, who had been 
subjected to feudal servitude by the numerous 
German nobles resident in Denmark, were emanci- 
pated He also encouraged commerce, proposed 
making Copenhagen a free port as a rival of Lubeck, 
established municipal government m the towns of 
Denmark, and erected an ecclesiastical tribunal inde- 
pendent of Rome In the meantime Sweden had 
revolted under Gustavus Vasa, who had e\pelled the 
Danish garrisons and been proclaimed administrator 
Christian was engaged in a feudal contest with his 
uncle Frederick, and Lubeck, in alliance wnth Vasa, 
declared W’ar and threatened C/Opeuhagen To find 
the means of defence Christian convoked the diet 
towards the close of 1522 Instead of attending it 
the nobles and prelates assemliled at Wil»org in 
Jutland, proclaimed the deposition of Christian, and 
called hiB uncle Frederick to the throne Christian 
fied to the Netherlands to claim the succour of his 
brother-m-law Charles V Gustavus, already master 
of Sweden, put an end to the union of C/almar in 
1523, and w^as proclaimed king Chnstian remained 
nine > ears in exile wnthout olitaining aid from (’harles, 
who allowed the queen lus sister to die in indigence 
He visited England and Germany, and adopted the 
reformed faith At length, with the assistance of 
Charles, he equipped a fleet m Holland, landed in 
Norway in 1531, and w’as proclaimed king by the 
Norwegian diet, w'hich had refused to recognize 
Frederick. The commander of the Danish fleet, 
a bishop, having offered him a safe conduct, he 
repaired to Copenhagen to negotiate with Frederick, 
who diaavow'ed the admiral, and retained him pn- 
Boner. He w'as confined for twelve yoare in the 
C^astle of Sonderburg, island of Alsen, m a dungeon 
of which the door was w^alled up, the only access 
being by the wmdow’, and his only attendant a Nor- 
wegian dwarf In 1544 Chnstian HI. somewhat 
relaxed the ngour of his confinement, and in 1549, 
on renouncing his right to the crown, he was per- 
mitted to reside m the Castle of Kallundborg m 
Zealand, where he was subjected to a less severe 
surveillance, until his death in 1559 His misfor- 
tunes were chiefly due to the enmity excited among 
the aristocracy, lay and clerical, of Denmark, by his 
reforms, and to his violation of the capitulation 
entered into at his coronation. So great was this 
enmity that his successor Frederick was obbged to 
promise never to set him at liberty 

CHRISTIAN IV., King of Denmark, son of 
Frederick II and the Prmcess Sophia of Mecklen- 
burg, bom in Zealand m 1577, succeeded to the 
throne as a minor m 1688, and early gave numerous 
proofs of a smeere love of religion and justice, and 
a high esteem for science and art Having married 
Anna Catherina, prmcess of Brandenburg, he made 
his celebrated voyage to the North Cape to learn the 
boundaries of his kingdom and protect the rights of 
his subjects in that remote region from any foreign 
interferenoe with their coasting trade. He was 
afterwards, in consequence of the claims advanced 
by Sweden to Lapland, engaged in what is called 
the Ca l m a r War with Charles IX, and his successor 
Adolphus, and terminated it by an advantageous 
peace, in which he stipulated for the free navigation 


of the Baltic. In 1618 he attempted in vain to 
dimmish the prerogatives of the nobles, and ame 
liorate the servitude of the peasantry. In 
Thirty Years’ war he was beaten by Tilly at Lutter- 
am-Barenberge in 1626, but afterwards, in conjunc- 
tion with Gustavus Adolphus, obtained the Treaty 
of Lubeck, 1629 He has the merit of having laid 
the foundation of the Danish navy, extended the 
trade of his subjects to the Ewt Indies, introduced 
a judicious system of finance, and fitted out several 
expeditions for the discovery of a north-west passage 
He died in 1648, and was succeeded by hia son 
Frederick III 

CHRISTIAN VII, King of Denmark, son of 
Frederick V and Louisa of England, born in 1749, 
ascended the throne m 1766, and same year married 
Caroline Matilda, sister of the British monarch 
George III He afterwards travelled for three 
years in England, Germany, Holland, and France, 
became a member of several learned academies, and 
returned to Denmark wuth the title of Doctor of 
Law's conferred n])on him by the University of 
Cambndi^e Youthful indulgences, however, had 
wealcened his intellect, and obliged him to confide 
the charge of public business to his ministers, and 
more e8])eciall\ it is said to his favourite physician 
Stniensee, w'ho, though he had gamed the affections 
of Christian and his young bride, w'as very unpopular 
as a statesman, and made innovations which pro 
\oked the hostilitv both of the nobilitv and the army 
'^rhe (jueen-dow’ager, who had j>re\iouHly failed in an 
atteiijjit to jirodiice a rni)turc betw'^ien the king and 
queen, w’lth the view' of placing herself at the bead 
of affairs, now’ joined the disaffected party, and 
along with her son, the hereditary pnnee, Frederick, 
the long’s half-brother, compelled the imbecile (’hns 
tian to issue an order of arrest against Stniensee in 
1772 I’his was followed by the arrest of the queen 
on the charge, now' generally believed to be ground- 
less, of having had a cnmmal intrigue with him 
The qu(‘en-dow'ager and her son now' obtained the 
sole management of jmblic affairs The king, who 
had long reigned only m name, died in 1808 nt 
Remlsbing m Holstein, to which he had been removed 
on the bombardment of Coiienbagen by the British 
Notwrithstanding the unfortunate circumstances of 
Chnstian’s reign, several important iinprovenientB 
took jdace under it Serfdom was alxilished in the 
duchies, trade and commerce promoted, the Schleswig- 
Holstein Canal constructed, and excellent roads formed 
throughout the kingdom Christian left two children, 
a son who succeeded him as Frederick VI , and 
a daughter married m 1814 to the Duke of Holstein 
Augustenburg 

CHRISTIANIA, a city and port, the capital of 
Norw'ay, province Aggershuus or Christiania, at the 
head of the long narrow inlet called Christiania 
Fjord, about 60 miles from the open sea or Skager- 
rack High hills nse around it on all sides, excepting 
tow'ards the bay, but at considerable distances, par- 
ticularly on the north The houses are mostly of 
bnek and stone, few of the ancient picturesque log 
houses now remaining; they are generJly plain 
buildings, devoid of architectural pretension- The 
most interesting building perhaps in the town is the 
fine old castle of Akershus (built about 1300), with 
its church and planted ramparts, crowning a point 
jutting out into the fjord, and commanding a fine 
view, but of no military value At th^ west end of 
the town there are some handsome mansions. Here 
also stands, on a gentle elevation, and in the mi^t 
of a beautiful park, the royal palace — a massive 
square building, without any architectural ornament, 
but commanding delightful views of the fjord and its 
beautifully winding shores The hall in which- the 
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fMorthing liolda its sittings ts a very plain building. 
TTie other pubbc edifices are the military academy, 
ithedral, university, kc None of the churches 
possess any particular architectural interest. At- 
U^ed to the university is a museum, C 9 iitammg 
a 6ne collection of antiquities The clittate of 
Chnstiama is delightful It is screened from vio- 
lent winds, and even m winter, though the cold 
is severe, the weather is seldom variable, but bright 
and settled, and free from damp and fog In sum- 
njer it is warm but not sultry, with a light and 
buoyant atmosphere The few manufactures of 
the city consist of w'oollen cloth, iron-ware, tobacco, 
pap^r, leather, soap, spirits, glass, &c There are also 
sorue extensive breweries ITie exports are prmci- 
pallv timber, deal jdanks, and iron. The environs of 
the city are exceedingly beautiful, the approach to it 
l)y the' magnificent fjord, at the head of which it is 
situated, exciting the admiration of all visitors Tlie 
fjord IB frozen for u})w’ards of two months in the 
year, for about 20 miles from Chnstiama to the sea, 
and the harbour is geuer.dly locked uj) for three or 
four laonths Pop 2U'b3‘37. 

CHRISTIANITY, the religion instituted by | 
Jesus Chnst Chnstianitv, as it now exists m our 
minds, has received, from the infiuence of the pnest- 
hood, of national character, of the sjunt of the time, 
and the thousand ways in which it has been brought 
into contact with politics and science, a \anet\ of 
irajmre additions, which w'e shouhl hrst separate in 
order to understand what it is in reality 'J'here 
could be no better means of attaining a correct 
understanding of it than to investigate, historically, 
the religious pnncijiles which Jesus himself professed, 
exhibited m his life, and laboured to intr(*duce into 
the world, if the investigator could avoid giMUg the 
Lolounng of his owm views to his explanation of the 
records of the origin of Chnstianity But the most 
honest uujuirers have not entirely succeeded in so 
doing Even the (’hnstian theologians of the jireseiit 
age, though divided less by the spirit of creeds and 
parties than of scientitic methods and philosojihical 
8j)eculatioiiM, dispute icsjiecting the principle that 
constitutes the basis of the religion of C'hnst (see the 
articles RELIGION, Rkvela'iion, Ration alihm, and 
Sufeknatukalism) This prmciple appears, by its 
effect ujKin the numerous nations, differing so greatly 
in intellectual character and cultivation, which re- 
ceived Christianity at first, to have been a universal 
trutli adapted to the whole human race, and of a 
divine aU-unitmg jKiwer The Jews believed in a 
hvuig God, tlie CVeator of all things, and, so far, had I 
just views of the source of religion The Greeks, 
besides develojiuig the jinncijde of the beautiful in 
their works of art, bad laid the foundations of valu- 
able sciences applicable to the business of hfe The 
Romans had estabhshed the principles of law and 
pobtical administration, and proved their value by 
experience These scattered elements of moral and 
intellectual cultivation, insufiBcient in their disunited 
^te to bnng about the true happiness and moral per- 
lection of man in his social and mdividual capacity, 
were refined, perfected, and combmed by Christianity, 
through the law of a pure benevolence, the highest 
of which is that of rendering men good and happy, 
hxe God, and which finds m the idea of a kingdom of 
DMTen upon earth, announced and realized by Chnst, 
w the means of executing its design. His religioa 
applied what was wanting to these nations — a re- 
ugions character to the science of Greece, moral ele- 
the Legislative spirit of Rome, liberty and 
Mght to the devotion of the Jews — and, by inculcat- 
w of universal love of nMuikind, raised 

^ spirit of patriotism to the extended feel- 

of gstMral phlUnthrcyy. Thus the endeavoan 


of ancient times after moral perfection were directed 
and oonoentrated by Christls^ty, which supplied at 
the same time a motive for diff iiring more widely 
that hght and those advantages whidi m^tery and 
the spirit of castes had formerly withheld from the 
multitude. It conveyed the highest ideas, the most 
important truths and principles, the purest laws of 
mural life to all ranks, it proved the possibility of 
perfect virtue through the example of its Founder, 
it laid the foundation for the peace of the world 
through the dootrme of the reconciliation of men 
with God and with each other, and, directing their 
nunds and hearts towards Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of their faith, the crucified arisen, and glori- 
fied Mediator between heaven and earth, it taught 
them to diflcem the benevolent connection of the 
future life with the present The history of Jesus, 
and the preparations of God for his mission, afforded 
the materials from w^hich Chnstiaiis formed their 
coucejitions of tlie < harai tor and tondency of their 
religit»n 

The hrst community of the followers of Jesus was 
formed at Jerusalem soon after the death of their 
Master Another at Antioch in Syria first assumed 
(al)out 65) the name of ('hmtians, which had origin- 
ally btsen gnven to them by their adveivaries as a 
term of reproach, and the travels of tlie a|K>fltles 
Hjiread Chnstianitv through the provinces of tlm Ro- 
man Emjiire IhileHtiiie, Svria, Asia Minor, Greece, 
the islands of the MeditoiianeBLn, Italy, and the 
northern coast of Aim a, as early as the first century, 
contained societies of Christians Their occleMiostical 
discijdme was simjile and coiif(»ruial)le to theur 
humitle condition, and they continued to aoquke 
strength amidst all kinds of ojijiressiim (see PEHAS- 
CUTION8 OF Eaul'v Cubihtianh) At the end of the 
second century (’hnstians were te be found in all the 
provinces, and at the end of the third (>eiitury almost 
one-half of the inhabitants of the Roman Empire, 
ami of several ntughbounng unmtnes, professed this 
belief The endeavour to jiieserve a unity of faith 
and of church discipline in the midst of the varying 
opinions and practices that [irevailed (see Hbkhtio), 
i.ften led to ecclesiastical tyiaiiriy, notwithstanding 
the oppressions which the first Chnstians them 
selves had experienced from tlie Jewish priesthood. 
At the beginning of the tourth century, when the 
Christians obtained, by means of Constantine the 
(Jreat, first toleration, and soon afterwards supe- 
riority in the Roman Empire, the bishops exer- 
cised the power of arhiteis of faith in the first 
general council (see Nice;, 325, by instituting a 
creed binding on all Christians UjMm this founda 
tion the later councils (see Council), assisted by 
those writers who are honoured by the church as 
its fathers and teachers, erected the edifice of the 
orthodox system, while the clergy, being elevated 
above the laity as a privileged sacred order, were 
enabled — partly by their iiioreasing authority in 
matters of church discipline, partly by the belief that 
certain traditions from the apostles were inherited 
by them only — to make themselves gradually su- 
preme masters of the church (see Bishop, I'OPCS, 
Hierarght) This result was also promoted by the 
favour of the empenirs, such as Theodosius, — with 
slight interruptions in the reign of Juliax^ and some 
of bis Bucceesors — by the increased spl^dour and 
various ceremonials of divine worship (see Mass, 
Saintb, Reliob, looNocLAars), by the decline of 
classic^ learning, the increasing soperstition resulting 
from this increase of ignoranoe, and by the estebUeh- 
ment of the monastic i^stem (see MoNastbby). In 
this developed form Cfbristianity, which bad ban 
introduced among the Gkiths in the fourth century, 
was spread among the other Teutonic nations in the 
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w«t BJad north of Europe, and subjected to its power 
during the eeventh and eighth centuries the rude 
warriors who founded new kingdoms on the ruins of 
the Western Empire Meanwhile, however, it was 
losing ground in Asia and Afnca before the encroach- 
ments of the Saracens, by whose rigoroutl measures 
hundreds of thousands of Christians were forced into 
Mohammedanism, the heretical sects which had been 
disowned by the orthodox church being almost the 
only Christians who maintained themselves in the 
East (see Jacobites, Copts,’ Armenian Church, 
Maronites, Nehtorians). 

During this progress of Mohammedanism, which, 
in Europe, originally extended only to Spam and 
Sicily, the Roman popes (see Popes and Gregory 
VII.), who were advancing systematically to full 
ecclesiastical superiority in the west of Europe, 
gained more in the north, and soon after, in the east 
of this quarter of the world, by the conversion of the 
Slavonic and Scandinavian nations (from the tenth 
to the twelfth century), than they had lost in other 
regions For the Mohammedans had chiefly overrun 
the territory of the Eastern Church (see Grikk 
Church), which had been since the fifth century no 
longer one woth the Western (Latin) Chuich, and 
had by degrees become entirely separate from it 
In the tenth century it received some new adherents 
by the conversion of the Kussians, who are now its 
most powerful support Put the Crusaders, who 
were led partly by religious enthusiasm, partly by 
the desire of conquest and adventures, to attempt 
the recovery of the holy sepulchre, gamed the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem, not for the Greek emperor, 
but for themsehes and the Papal hierarchy (see 
Cedsades) The confusion which this finally un- 
successful attempt against the infidels introduced 
into the civil and domestic afl’airs of the western 
nations gave the church a favourable opportunity of 
increasing its possessions and asserting its claims to 
universal monarchy But, contrary to the wishes 
and expectations of the rulers of the church, the 
remains of ancient heresies (see Manicheins, 
Paulicians) were introduced into the West through 
the increased intercourse of nations and by the re- 
turning Crusaders, and new ideas of another sort 
were also propagated, springing from the philoso- 
phical spirit of examination of some of the school- 
men (see Abelard, Arnold ok Brehcia) An op- 
jiosition of various societies and sects against the 
Human hierarcliy thus arose, and ver^ severe measures 
were often adopted against them (see Cathari, Al- 
BiaKjjfBES, Waldknses) The foundation and mul- 
tiplication of ecclesiastical orders (see Orderu — Hk- 
Lioious), particularly the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans, for the care of souls and the instruction of the 
people, however much it tended to promote the in- 
terests of the clergy and the papacy, did little to 
confute heresy; and hold speculations which would 
not yield to persuasion were still less likely to be 
extirpated by the power of the Inquisition, which 
armed itself with fire and sword. The insu^diency 
of what the church taught to meet all the religious 
wants of the human mind and heart was felt and 
seen by many, partly from their knowledge of the 
spirit of Jesus derived from the Bible, which was 
often studied in secret by curious readers in spite 
<rf clerical prohibitions, and partly from the bold 
■eloquence of single teaohem and chiefs of sects. 
Ecclesiastical orders also desired to pursue their own 
■course, apart from what might be the highest in- 
terest of the church as a whole (see Knights Temp- 
lars, Franoibganb) ; offended princes forgot the 
great services of the Papal power in promoting 
Ghnstianity and civilization in the first oenturies of 
, the middle ages; and som^of the popes themselves 


made little effort to reform prevailing evils. Thev 
even afforded the unedifying spectacls of a gr^ 
schism in the church from 1378 to 1429, and 1489 « 
49 (see Popes), which was thus distracted for more 
than half a century by the quarrels between two 
candidate who both asserted their right to the Papal 
chair This schism seems to have b^n what ohieV 
led Wickliffe to examine the claim of the bishops of 
Rome to the supremacy of the church, a claim which 
he was led to reject The doctrihes of Wickliffe 
(see Wickliffe) thus gave rise to a party opposed 
to the popedom, and the revolt of the adherents of 
the Bohemian Hubs (see Hubs, Hubbiteb), who was 
burned at Constance on account of doctrines derived 
from Wicklitfe, extorted from the Council of Basel 
(1432-43) certain compacts, which, being firmlj 
maintained, proved what a strong opposition to the 
abuses of the church might be able to effect. In 
regard to the movement that took place in the next 
century, and in which Luther was the great actor we 
refer the reader to the article Reformation, and the 
articles relating to it The Reformation is naturally 
regarded with widely different sentiments by Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics But that this great 
change in the church has restored Christianity to 
its original simplicitv and purity the most zealous 
Piotestants will not assert, any more than the re- 
flecting Catholic will deny the necessit\ that then 
existed for some ref(^rm — a necessity which indeed 
resulted in the holding of the Council of Trent 
On this subject a Roman Catholic w'liter remarks 
that ‘The true and Catholic Refojpjnation, long de- 
sired, but delayed by many ditiicullies, w'as taken 
up and successfully accomplished by the Council of 
Trent (1545-1568)’. See Trent (Council of), Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and Protestantism 

The forms under which Christianity ajijiearH in our 
days are very various By opening the Bible to all, 
Protestantism aroused the spirit of inquiry, but also 
gave rise to an immense variety of sects, springing 
from the different views w'hicli different men were 
led to f()rm from the study of the sacred volume 
The present moral and political condition of Christian 
Europe, though affected by so many influences foreign 
to religion, yet distinctly bears the stamp of Chris- 
tianity, and this has been impressed upon its colonies 
and other distant lands But if we look among our 
contemporaries we shall find pure Christianity in no 
nation and in no religious party, though we maj 
perceive its features in the conduct of the enligh- 
tened and pious among all nations who love Chnst, 
and are penetrated with his Spirit. Notwithstanding 
their divisions the great body of Protestant sects 
have so much in common that they may still be 
considered as forming one great family among the 
principal divisions of the Christian world The dif- 
ferences which divide the scientific and philosophical 
world in respect to Christianity, open up a wider field 
of speculation and also of controversy, on which it 
would be unprofitable here to enter. 

CHRISTIANS, the general name of the followers 
of Christ. See Christianity. 

CHRISTIANS, the name of a denomination in 
the United States and Canada, adopted to exprese 
their renunciation of all sectarianism. They have be- 
come well known in all parts of the country, the num- 
ber of their churches being estimated at over 1000, 
with more than 250,000 communicants. Each church 
is an independent body: they recognize no creed, no 
authority m matters of doctrine, the Scriptures, 
which every individual must interpret for himself, 
are their only rule of faith . admission to the ohni^ 
is obtained by a simple profession of belief in Chris- 
tianity: speculative belief they treat as of little im- 
portance, compared with virtue of chanmtec. D* 
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New England they separated prinoigally from the reject the doctrine of purgatory, the use of 
CalvlniBtic Baptists : in the Southern States from the and prayer to the Virgin and the lainta. They 
Methodists, and in the Western from the Preshy- allow the consecration of a married layman or deacon 
tenans There waa therefore at first a great diver- to the office of priest. Their churohee oootain no 
gity of opinion and practice among them, each church symbols nor pictures except the cross. Their litur^ 
retaining some of the peculiarities of the sects from is similar W the Syrian, and the Syrian language u 
which it seceded. To maintain a connection be- used in it At present they are, under the British 
tween the different churches, one or more confer- government, free from any ecclesiastical restraint, 
encesare formed in each state, consisting of members and form among themse res a kind of spiritual re- 
deleg.ited from each church There are now more public, in which the priests and elders administer 
than seventy of these conferences, which again form, justice, using excommunication as a means of punish- 
by delegation, the United States General Christian ment See The Indian Empire, by Sir W. W. 
Conference They have several periodical w'orks, and Hunter 

Heveral institutionsof learning, Antioch College being CHKISTIANSTAD, a fortified town of soathem 
the nioHt celebrated They consider Christ as the Son Sweden, m the l.in or county of same name, on • 
of God, miraculously conceived, whose death was a peninsula in the Helge Lake, net far from the mouth 
ratifacation (jf the new covenant, not a propitiatory of the Htlge Hivei , about 10 miles from the shores 
gacnfice , and the Holy Ghost or Spirit as the power of the Baltic, and 260 h w of Stockholm It is 
or energy of God, exerted in converting the wicked well built, and is prettily situated, and haa a oitadoL 
and strengthening the good They hold to the in- There are manufactures, to a small extent, of glovea, 
apiration and divine authority of the Bible, which linen and woolbn fabncsi It has alfio some trade 
they allow everyone to interpret for himself through the port of Ahus, at the moutli of the Helge, 

CHRISTIANSAND, a seaport of southern Nor- tlie harbour of which belongs to Christianstad. 
way, on a small fjord branching off the Skager Rack, Granite and wood pulp are expo' ted, and grain, ooals, 
about 160 miles H w. of Christiania. It 18 picturesquely &,c , imported J’op 10,:il8. 

situated, the streets are broad and straight, and the CHIJISTI AN -41 EJ a seaport in tho TT States 

houses, which are mostly built of wood, have m island of St Croix, in the West Indies, on the north 
iiiaM\ cases extensive gardens Chnstiansand is the shore of the island The harbour is difficult of 
see of a bishop, and has a cathedral, a whitewashed access, being encumlHued with many shoals, one of 
building of gray stone It is fortified, and possesses which stretches out nearly 2 imkis to seaward in a 
a citadel Its harbour is one of the best m Norway, NE din-ction This town was tho capital of the 
but IS frozen for about four months in the year It former Danish Wist Indies I’op 9600 
has a c(»nbiderable export trade in timber and fish, CHRISTI ANSllNl). a scajnirt tow ii on tho N w, 
and carries on the repair of vessels which put in to coast of Noiway, capital ol the Iwiiliwick of Rums* 
refit The town was founded in 1641 by (’hnstian dal, 82 miles h w of Trondhjom, on three islands or 
IV Pop (1900), 1 J.666 lather rocks, which iiu lost its Inautiful land-locked 

'IIRTSTIANS-OE, a group of islands in the harbour The surface of the islands on which tlie 
llaltiL, 13 miles N E of Bornholm, btbmging to Den- town is situated is ho inugular that banlly any two 
mark, named from the chief island, which lias a houses, wliuh are all of w(kk1, I'olourod with rid 
port, a lighthouse, and a castle Pop 2000 ochre, stand cxiutly on the same level The trade 

CHRISTIANS OF ST JOHN, a sect of religion- of the place is cousidei iblc, and the town ilscdf is 
isU found in Asiatic Turkey, chiefly in the neigh- fast rising into importanoii Tlie princijial i xport 
bmirhood of Bassorah They profess to follow the is dried lod, chiefly for tlie Spauish and Ituiian 
teuehing of John the Baptist, and are wrongly called markets From its singular jumition there are 
Christians since they reject Christ They are practi- scarcely any regular streets in Chnstiansund, aud 
cally heathens, whose deities are darkness and light, tne communication lietwtin om part of the town 
Other names for them are Mendeans, Mendaites, and another is kejit up chiefly by water The town 
Maiidaites, and Sabians. wa^i found* il in U-'D by Clinsiian VI of Denmark. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST THOMAS, the name of Pop. (1900). 12.0^.0 
a 8(*„t of Christians on the coast of Malabar, in CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden, born Dec. 9,182(5, 
Southern India, to which region the apostle St was daughter of Gustavus Adolphus and the Prin- 
Thomas is said (by a tradition that has little cess Maria Eleonore of Brandenburg Gustavus, who 
to justify it) to have earned the gospel The beheld in Chnstma the only supprirt of his throne, 
facts of their history are not well made out. They’ took the greatest care of her education, which was 
originally belonged probably to a body of Christians conducted in a masculine manner. She wasinstnioted 
who, in the year 499, united to form a Syrian and in all the sciences adapte.d to improve her mind and 
Chaldaic church in Eastern Asia, and who were strengthen her characti r. After the death of Oos- 
adherents of the doctrines taught by the heretic tavus, at LUtren, in 1632, the states-general ajipointed 
Nestorius. (See Nestoriub ) At an early date guardians to the Queen Christina, then but six years 
(seventh century) the Persian church had adopted old These were the five highest officers of the crown, 
the name of Christians of St Thomas, and the Chris- who were intrusted at the same time with the ad- 
tians of Malabar received bishops from Persia, ministration of the kingdom. *l'he educatior cif 
Latterly the Chnstians of St Thomas gained the Chnstina was continued according to the pls^ of 
position of a milita^ caste which locally bad con- Gustavus Adolphus She learned the ancient Ian- 
Biderable power. When the Portuguese gained a guages, history, geography, politics, and renounosd 
position in Malabar these Christians were forced to the pleasures of her age in order to devotfi heni^^ 
join the Roman Church (1599). But in 1653 many entirely to study. In 1642 the states -general pro-' 
0^ them renouncsed this union, and having in 1665 posed to her to Uke the administration into her own 
*^oeived a bishop sent by the patriarch of Antioch, Lands, but she excused herself on the ground of her 
they have since belonged to the Jacobite body of youth. Only two years after she took upon herseK 
Lastem Christiana (S^ Jacobites.) The church the government. A great Ulent for business, and 
J* now under seven bishops with a patriarch at the great firmness of purpose, distinguished her fliEtetepa. 
and the adherenU number about 800,000. She terminated the war with I^mark, begun in 
give oomm uni nn in both kinds mixed together, 1644, and obtained several provinoee by tbs treaty 
P^y for the dead, practise confession, Ao., bat tbev concluded at Bromsebrs ^in 1646. She then, eoa- 
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the tkdvioe of Oxenatiem, who hoped to gain, I 
by the oontinaanoe of the war, still greater advan- 
tages for Sweden, laboured to re-establish peace in 
Germany, in order to be able to devote herself unin- 
temipt^y to the sciences and the arts of peace. 
Franoe, Spain, Holland, and England sought her 
friendship. She promoted commerce by wise legis- 
lation, and patromzed the learned EUid literary insti- 
tutions The nation was devoted to her, and re- 
joiced to see the daughter of Gustavus at the head 
of the government, surrounded by generals and states- 
men formed by that great pnnce It was the um- 
versal wish that the queen should choose a husband , 
but her love of independence rendered her averse 
to such a connection Among the princes who sued 
for her hand, her cousin, Charles Gustavms of Deux- 
ponts, was distinguished for hia mtelhgence, noble 
character, and extensive knowledge She declined 
hie offer, but mduced the states-general m 1649 to 
designate him for her successor In 1650 she caused 
herself to be crowned with great pomp, and wuth 
the title of king From that tune a striking change 
m her conduct was perce})tible She neglected 
her ancient ministers, and listened to the advice 
of ambitious favourites Intrigues and base pas- 
sions succeeded to her former noble and useful views 
The public treasure was squandered w-ith extrava- 
gant profusion Distinctions were conferred upon 
the undeserving, and jealousy produced murmurs, 
complaints, and factious In this state of confusion 
the queen declared her mtention of abdicating the 
crown The old mmisters, honouring the memory 
of Gustavus Adolphus, remonstrated in the strongest 
terms, and above all, Oxenstiem expressed hun- 
self with so much energy that the queen desisted 
from her resolution She now graajted with more 
Hrmness the reins of government, and dissipated for 
a time the clouds which had darkened her throne 
She occupied herself again with study, bought pamt- 
ings, medals, manuscripts, liooks, maintained a corre- 
spondence with many learned men, and invited seve- 
ral to her court Descartes, Grotms, Salmasius, Bo- 
ohart, Huet, Chevreau, Nando, Vossius, Gonrmg, 
Meibom, apiioared in Stockholm and the (jueen con- 
versed familiarly with them on literary and philo- 
sophnal subjects. But new troubles occurred , and 
the conspiracy of Messenius threatened not only the 
favourites of the queen, but the queen herself 
Christina, who loved whatever was uncommon, re- 
sumed her determination to resign the crown 

In 1654, at the age of twenty -nine, she assembled 
the states-general at Upsal, and in their presence laid 
aside the insignia of royalty to surrender them into 
the hands j|f Prince Charles Gustavus She reserved 
to herself a certain income, entire mdependence, and 
full power over her suite and household A few days 
after she left Sweden, and went through Denmark 
and Germany to Brussels, where she made a public 
entry, and remained for some time There she mode 
a secret jirofession of the Catholic religion, which she 
afterwards publicly confirmed m Innsbruck — a step 
whidi excited great astonishmeut, and of the causes 
of which nothing certain is knowm Christina went 
from Innsbruck to Rome, which she entered on 
htirseback in the costume of an Amazon, with great 
^pomp When the Pope Alexander VII. confirmed 
tier she adopted the surname of AUuandra In 1656 
■he viHited France, and remamed at Fontainebleau, 
at Compi^gne, where the court was then held, and at 
Pans Her dress and manners produced an unfav- 
ourable impression, but her talents and knowledge 
were generally admired. She offered to mediate 
between Franoe and Spain; but Mazarin declmed 
the offer, and succeeded in accelerating her departure 
from France under varioua pretaxta In the follow- 


ing year she returned. This second residence lu 
France was rendered remarkable by the executioD 
of her grand equerry Monaldesohi, who had enjoyed 
her entire con^ence, but whom she accused of trea- 
son This act of vengeance, though defended bv 
Leibnitz, is a stain on the memory of Christina The 
French court testified its displeasure, and two months 
passed before the queen showed herself publicly ui 
Pans In 1658 she returned to Rome, where’she 
received very unpleasing news from Sweden Her 
revenue was not transmitted to her, and nobody would 
make her advances Alexander VII reheved her 
from this embarrassment by a pension of 12,000 
scudi (crowns) After the death of Charles Gustavus 
m 1660, the queen made a vusit to Sweden, under 
pretence of wishing to arrange her pnvate affairs, 
but it w^as soon perceived that she had other views 
As the crown-prmce was very young, she declared 
that m case of bis death she should lay claim to the 
throne This projett wa§ unfavourably received 
and she was compelled to sign a formal act of abdi 
cation Other unjdeasant circumstances induced her 
to abandon Stockholm She visited Sweden a second 
time in 1666, but returned to Hamburg without 
reaching the capital, having heard that the public 
exercise of her religion W'ould not be allowed her 
About this time she aspired to the Polish crown, but 
the Poles took no notice of her wishes Finallv she 
returned to Home, wdiere bhepiissed the remainder of 
her bfe in the cultivation of the arts and snences, 
giving way at times to his of sensual indulgence 
She founded an academy, colWcted vaKiable mauu- 
scripts, medals, and paintings, and died, after having 
experienced many vexations, April 19, 1689 She 
was mterred in the Church of St Peter, and the pope 
erected a monument to her wuth a lung inscription 
She had asked only for these few w'ords Vixit C/ina 
tina annos LX 111 

CHRISTMAS, the feast of C’hrist’s birth, was, ac- 
cording to many critics, not celebrated m the first 
centuries of the Christian church, as the Clinstian 
UM.i.;( in general was to celebrate the death of re- 
niarkahle persons rather than their birth T’he death 
of the iiniityr Stephen, and the massacre of the ui- 
iiooeiitH at l^ethlehem, nad been already long cele 
brated, when, perhaps in opjiositiou to the doctrine 
of the Manicha'ans respec ting the birth of the Saviour, 
a feast w as established in memory of this eveht in the 
fourth century In the fifth century the Western 
Church ordered it to be celebrated for ever on the 
day of the old Roman feast of the birth of Sol, on 
the 25th of Decemlier, though no certam knowledge 
of the day of Chnst’s birth existed Among the 
German and Celtic tribes the winter solstice was 
considered an imjiortant point of the year, and they 
held their chief festival of yule to cxmmiemorate the 
return of the burning- wheel The hoUy, the misletoe, 
the yule log, and the wassail bowl relate more to 
paganism than to Christianity In the East Christ- 
mas was celebrated on the 6th of Jsmuary From 
the Gospel of St Luke it was known that Christ was 
born during the night, and therefore divine service 
was performed in the night of Dec 24-25, 
which circumstance Christmas is called in GenBflii 
WttknoLhJLrn, a contraction of the old German se iriA 
nahten, on the holy or consecrated nights The feasts 
of the martyr Stephen and the evangelist St John 
were united with it, and a feast of three days’ con- 
tmuance was thus formed. In the ecclesiastical 
year this festival ^vee name to a period extending 
Lrom the first Sun^y of Advent to the feast of Epi- 
phany, J an. 6. In Uie Catholic Church three masses 
are pc^ormed — one at midnight, one at daybreak, 
and one in the morning. In me Greek and Roman 
Churchea the manger, the holy famfly, Ao., aie aoms 
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times represented at large. Moit Chrittian churches |, was aided by Bo}'er, the successor of Potion. Per-. 
Lebrate this great festival in some way. Certain oeiving his case to be desperate, and resolvea not to 
flhnrches, however, as the Presbyterians, do not gratify the insurgents by beoomii» their prisoner, 
usually recognize it in its religious aspect, though Christophe shot himself with a putfeol, October 8, 
even among them a tendency towards this form of 1820 

reooirnition seems now to be making itself felt. In CHRISTOPHER, St., a saint whose name and 
England and elsewhere business is commonly sus- worship are celebrated, but whose history Is littlo 
penfled, in Scotland this is only partially the case known. He is reiKirtod to have been a natlTO of 
The custom of making presents at Christmas (giving Syria or Cilicia, who waa baptized by St. Babylaa, 
a Clntstmai-box^ as it is called, hence the term bishop of Antioch, and receuved the crown of martyr* 
Boxinq-day for the day after Christmas) is derived dom in Asia Minor about the middle of the third 
fnnn an old heathen usage , but it has become con- century Relics of him are found in several places, 
§©crated by ages, and contributes greatly to make pnnci pally in Spain The Eastern Church oelebratei 
this festival an interesting event to families The Ins ftstu^ on the Mth of May; the Western on the 
Bending of carcf a by way of friendly greet- 2.'^tth of Jul}. His intercession wma particulai^ 

ingand remembrance, though now a well-establi'ihed sought in the time of the plaguu Okriitopher liter- 
practice, and one that causes a great exjienditure of all} means bearer of Chrint. H^ represented ae a 
money and gues employment to many jiersons, has giant, bearing the child .Tesus upon his ■honldjoe over 
L'mwn up only within a period of some hfty years, a stteain, which refers to a legend of this saint, 

The Christmas-tree has been traced back to the cmil8TOPHER’S, St (commonly called St. 
liumans, it came from Geimariy to Britain Kitt’.s), an island m the Went Indies, 100 miles jr*W. 

CHIv-lS TMAS CAROL, a song in celebration of of Guadeloupe, discovered by Coliiinbiis in 1493, 88 
Christ’s lurth, sung especially at Chnatmas-time. miles m length, and in general about 5 in breadth, 
Such carols, as well as many of a more secular but towards the eastern extremity not more than 8. 
but always joyous nature, have been long popular On the south-east of St Kitt’s, and separated by a 
among the people of many nations, and nowhere channel 2 miles wide, cttll(\l the Narrows, is the 
more so than in England In France they are smalh-t island of Nevis. St Christopher’s has an 
known as nocZs, and various good collections of ari'a of 6.^» square miles, and produces sugar, pota* 
them have been published from time to time One toes, tomatoes, yams, onions, and other vegetables, 
of the best works on the carols of England IS Sandys’s as well as pine apples, bananas, custard -apples, 
('hristmoB Carols, Ancient and Modem (1833) cocoa-nuts, and fniits of various kinds. Probablv, 

CHRISTMAS ROSE (Helleboms niyer), a well- however, nearly one-half of the whole island is nnnt 
known garden perennial of the order Ranunculaceae, for cultnation. In the interior are Yiany rugged 
with large rose-lika dowers, which appear very early precipii'cs and barren mountains Of thaae the 
m the year, dark, smooth, pedate leaves, and a loftiest is Mount Misery (evidently an extinguished 
poisonous, black rootstock volcano), which rises to the height of 4100 feet above 

'^HRISTMAS TREE, a small fir-tree lighted up the level of the sea Volcanic action has not «n- 
by means of tiny candles of coloured wax, or small tirely ceased here, there being still hundreds of 
Chinese lanterns, ornamented with flags, tinsel orna- sulphurous jets issuing from the ground, and too 
inents, &c , and hung all over with gifts for children hot for the hand to held over them. Between 
CHRISTOLGG y, that branch of the study of the sea and Mount Misery is Brimstone Hill, an 
divinity which dials directly with the doctrme of isolated elevation of 760 feet, formerly a etrong 
the person of Christ The term la also used so as to fortress 'Pht flora and fauna are siiiiilar to thoeo 
include the doctrine of the work of Christ, strictly of the West Indies generally, among the latter 
a jiart of sotenoloqy. being a species of siu^l monkey The climate is 

CHRISTOPHE, Henry, king of Hay ti, was bom considered to be very htalthy, and altogether Si. 
as a negro slave in Grenada, in the West Indies, in Christopher’s is a beautiful and attractive island. 
1767, and was employed in St Domingo (Hay ti) on the One of its natural features is a salt pond 2 miles 
outbreak of the blacks against their French masters in circumference, near the south-east extremity, 
m 1793. From the commencement of the troubles This island is divided inb) nine parishes, Basseterre 
he took a decided part in favour of independence, being the capital, with a population of 8000. Bt. 
and Toussaint-L’Ouverture, the chief of the blacks, Christopher’s forms one colony with Nevis and An- 
gave him the commission of brigadier-general He guill.i, there being one executive and one legislative 
commanded at*Cape Haytien in 1802, when Leclerc council for all, the colony Ag<^>u being a ‘oMsidency' 
arrived with a French army destined for the subju- of the Leeward Islands. The island wsTcoloaia^ 
gation of the negroes; and by the close of 1805 he by English settlers in 1623 They were shortly 
had driven the French from the island During the joined by some French After exterminating the 
short-lived government of Dessalines, Chnstophe aborigines, the two races of oolonists quarrelled, 
was general-in-chief of the Haytian army, and in among themselves, and cultivated different parts €»f 
1807 an assembly convened at Cape Haytien ap- the island, which,, however, was given up entirel y t u 
^inted him president for life of the state of Hayti tlie En^dish by the Treaty of Utrecht (1718). The 
About the same time a republic was organized at population in 1881 was 29,127 ; in 1891, 80,876. 
Rt^-au-Prince, with Potion at its head. A civil CHRISTOPULOS AT HANA8ID8, one of the 
^ between the two chiefs ensued, but did not beet modem Greek lyric poets, bom in 1772 at 
prevent Christophe from taking ju4|cioub measures Kastoria, in Macedonia, was first educated at 
h) establish public order in the tertitory which he Bucharest, afterwards studied medicine and the 
p>veiiied. Following the example of Napoleon sciences at Pesth, and finally settled at Her* ^ 
he abolished the republican forms and had him- mannstadt in Transylvania. An epicnrean In 
proclaimed King of Hayti, by the name of every sense of the word, and tmconoemed for 
Henri L, in 181L He also sought to perpetuate the fate of his country, he lived only for the 
jf***”® compilation of the Code Henri— gratification of his appetites and oelebraUd MB* 

* digest founded upon the Code Napoldon. He was sual indulwnoBs in his Erotika and Baochlka, or 
m preventlDg the French from regaining Love and Drinking Songp, wblcb have besa wml 
aotiimrity in the island, but bis oroel^ and times collected and printed under the title ci I^'Tflcai» 
led to an insurreotion of his troops, which Though partly modelled npon Anaereon and ^ 
VoL. HL 79 
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■ougi of Piron, Deaaogiera, and other Frenoh authors, 
they display so mu(^ ease and simplicity, tenderness 
and gr^, as to give their author a high place among 
the poets of his nation, and entitle him to the name 
of the modem Anacreon Ho died in 1847. 

CHRISTS HOSPITAL (generally called the 
BLne-ooat School, from the costume of the pupils), a 
school in London, founded by Edward VI , for sup- 
porting poor orphans There used to be from 1000 
to 1200 txiys and girls at this establishment receiving 
instruction, board and clothmg, the girls being com- 
paratively few in number. The ages varied from 
eight or ton to fifteen or sixteen, five of the best 
scholars being sent each year to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. An entirely new scheme of management 
came into operation in 1891, according to which the 
preparatory school (established in 1683 at Hertford) 
has 120 pupils, the boarding-school for boys 700, 
and the girls’ school 360; a day-school for 600 boys, 
and another for 400 girls, being also provided for 
New hospital buildings are being erected at Horsham 
Entrance to the Hospital Schools is partly by nomh 
nation or presentation, partly bv competition, and in 
regard to two-thirds of the scholars, fees ranging from 
£10 to £20 may be charged if the parents or relatives 
are judged to be able to contribute to the child's 
education and maintenance Numerous exhibitions 
and prizes still remain, includmg exhibitions to the 
universities The great hall at Christ’s Hospital is 
a splendid room of great size, and remarkable for 
some very fine pictures Camden, Stillingfleet, 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb, and other distinguished 
men received their education at Chnst's Hospital 
CHROM ATE OF IRON See Chrome Ir< )N Ore 
CHROMATIC, in music, one of the three ancient 
genera — diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic The 
word chromatic has been adopted, as it is believed, 
because the Greeks were in the habit of designating 
this genus by characters of various colours, or, as 
some say, because the chromatic genus is a mean 
between the other two, as colour is a mean between 
white and black (this seems to be a very poor expla- 
nation), or lastly, because the chromatic genus, by its 
semitones, varies and embellishes the diatonic, thus 
producing an effect similar to that of colourmg In 
modem music the word chromatic simply means a 
succession of semitones, ascending or descending 
Thus the expressions chromatic semitone (the mterval 
which IS found between any given note and that 
same note raised by a sharp or lowered by a flat), 
chromatic scale, chromatic modulation, are terms in use 

CHROME IRON ORE, or Chrome Ironstone, 
is a mineral of very considerable importance sis 
affording bichromate of potash and other useful 
compounds. It is found disseminated in grains and 
Imperfectly crystallized masses — occasionally in regu- 
lar octahedral crystals, its primary form — of a black 
colour, and a shhoing and somewhat metallic lustre. 
It scratches glass, is opaque, and has a specific 
gravity of 4*8 In its pure state it is a compound 
of the protoxide of iron and the sesquioxide of 
chromium; but different specimens exhibit deviations 
from this type, and often contain alumina, magnesia, 
and other oxides. It is the main source of ^1 the 
chromium com^unda It is found in Banffshire and 
Perthshire in Scotland; in Bohemia and elsewhere 
in Europe, and abundjantly near Baltimore, U.S. 
See CHBoinuif. 

CHROMIC ACID. See Chbomidil 

CHROMIUM, This element was originally dis- 
covered in 1797 by Vauquelin, in the native chro- 
mate of lead of Siberia (see Croooibitb) It was 
afterwards found oombin^ with ^ron (see Chbomb 
Ibon Obe). It is the colouring matter of the emerald 
and beryl, and baa reoei ved its name from the brilliant 


colours of its compounds. Chromium, which has 
hitherto been procured in very small quantitiea, owW 
to its powerful attraction for oxygen, may be ^ 
tained by mixing the oxide of chromium with char- 
coal, and exposing the mixture to the most intense 
heat of a fumEkce. It is also got by heating the 
anhydrous sesquichlonde of chromium with zme or 
potassium, or sodium. It is extremely hard, of a 
grayish -white colour, and less fusible than platmum 
Its specific gravity is between 6 and 7. The metal 
is readily acted on by hydrochloric acid, but lew 
readily by sulphunc, and not at all by strong nitnc 
and by nitrohydrochloric acids Chromium forms 
three classes of compounds, the chroinous and chromic 
in which the metal is basic, and the chromic in whi(<h 
it plays the part of an acid. 

With oxygen it yields five compounds, chromous 
oxide (CrO), which forms salts isomorphous \Mth 
those of iron, an intermediate oxide (Crj 04 ) resein 
bling the black oxide of iron, the sesijuioxide (Cr^Oa), 
which 18 the base of the common chromic salts This 
compound has a green colour, is haidly soluble in 
acids after ignition, and is practically infusible, but 
when mixed with a flux, such as borax, and heated, it 
readily melts, imparting to it a fine emerald green 
colour, and is therefore employed in colourmg glass 
and painting porcelain It can be obtauied by ig- 
niting chromate of mercury or of ammonium A 
compound of this oxide with water is precipitated 
w'heu a chromic salt, the sulphate or chloride, is mixed 
with ammonia. It is a violet-green flocculent or 
gelatinous body, which when dried is still soluble 
m acids, but if it be heated,s^t suddenly becomes in 
candescent, changes to green, and is insoluble in acids 
The remaining oxides are the biiioxide (CrOJ, of no 
importance, and the chromic trioxide or anhydride 
(CrOa), the most important of all. In combination with 
lead oxide it forms the mineral m which the element 
was first detected The anhydride is now' prepared from 
a chromate by decomposition with an acid Usually a 
cold strong solution of potobsic anhydrochromate is 
mixed with sulphuric acid On cooling, dark-red 
prisms of the anhydride separate, and these are laid 
upon a porous tile to dry The anhydnde is \ery 
soluble in W'ater, the solution has strong acid pro 
perties, and acts as if it contained chromic acid 
(HaCrOj) This acid combines with a number of 
bases, giving salts isomorphous with the sulphates, 
and all distinguished by their rich colours The 
best known is the potasslc chromate, which is manu- 
factured on a very large scale, and is the imme- 
diate source from which the other chromates, and 
indeed the compounds of chromium generally, are 
prepared The manner in which it is formed is as 
follows — Chrome iron ore mixed with carbonate of 
potassium, and sometimes with hme, is roasted for 
several hours m a reverberatory furnace, with free 
access of air, until the chromic oxide is converted into 
the anhydride, which combmes with the alkali. The 
mass is lixiviated with water, and by rapid boiling 
the potassic chromate is thrown down m granular 
crystals, which are lifted out, drained, and recrystal- 
lized Formerly chrome iron ore,reduced to hne powder, 
mixed with half its weight of nitrate of potassium, was 
heated strongly for an hour or two in crucibles or on 
a hearth The resulting masses were then repeatedly 
digested with water, and the coloured alkaline liquids, 
saturated with nitric acid, were concentrated by eva- 
poration, till no more crystals of nitre separated. 
The yellow liquid, being now set aside for a week or 
two, deposited a copious crop of crystals, the form of 
which is that of a four-sided prism, terminated by 
dihedral summits. Their colour is an intoise lemoD' 
yellow, with a slight shade of orange; 100 parte of 
water at 60 dia^ve about 48 parte, but boUiag 
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diMolves aimoBt any quantity. Thia lemon- 
Tellow salt is, however, uitAlly converted mto the 
bichromate or anhydrochromate by adding to the 
aolution the proper amount of nitric, sulphuric, or 
hydrochloric acid to remove half of the potassium 
The bichromate crystallizefl in splendid red tabu- 
lar crystah*, which fuse when heated and dissolve 
readily in 'water The aqueous solution of both 
compounds may be used to prepare the chromates 
of the other metals by double decomposition In 
this way metals give precipitates of different colours, 
(o'r mstance, mercury, an orange red, silver, cnm- 
ion , bismuth, barium, and lead, a be^tiful yellow 
colour, the last now extensively used ts a pigment, 
under the name of chrome yellow Chrome yellow is 
largely manufactuied in the United States, at Balti- 
more, near which place is found one of the most re- 
markable deposits of chrome iron ore m the world 
The process consists in adding a solution of acetate 
of lead (or sugar of lead) to the rough solution of 
chromate of potassium, from which the nitrate of po- 
tassium has been just separated by crystallization 
The acetate of lead is added as long as any sediment 
falls The liquid is then filtered, and the yellow 
piecipitate left on the filters dried for sale Chrome 
yellow is much used in pigment printing on cabco 
The pattern is printed wnth the lead salt, and the 
cloth IS afterwards treated with the chromate By 
bt)iling chrome yellow wuth an alkaline fluid part of 
the acid is removed, and the colour acquires a deeper 
orange or even a red tint In this way orange 
chrome and palladium red are prepared, and by 
proper treatment the different tints can be produced 
on cloth from the original yellow chrome The 
drawback to the use of these, as indeed of all lead 
colours, IS the tendency of the lead to combine wuth 
sulphur and thus to blacken the pigment Yellow 
chromatr of zinc is also employed as a pigment It 
does not blacken w^th suljihur 

Chromium combines with most of the elements, but 
we need only mention its chlorides and sulphates 
The chromic chloride (CraCl,) is prepared by mak- 
mg an intimate mixture of chromic oxide and carbon, 
heating this to redness in a porcelain tube, and pass- 
mg over it a current of dry chlorine gas Crystalline 
Bc^es of the chlonde sublime They have a splendid 
purple colour, and are quite insoluble m pure water 
It IS easy, however, to obtam a solution of the hy- 
drated chloride by acting on the metal or on the 
precipitated oxide with hydrochloric acid. It is a 
purplish green fluid, w^hich when evaporated is apt 
to decompose with escape of acid The chromous 
chlonde (CrCl,) is a white mass which dissolveB in 
water, giving a blue solution, and rapidly absorbs 
oxygen from the air The least trace of this chlonde 
^ders the purple chlonde readily soluble in water. 
The chromic sulphate is got by dissolving the oxide in 
■^phunc acid, but it is best known m combination 
with potassio sulphate, as the salt which can bo crys- 
tallized from a mixture of anhydrochromate of potas- 
sium, sulphuric acid, and alcohol. On heating this 
nurture the colour changes from yellow to purplish 
P^Bon, and the solution on standing depouts dark 
reddish - purple octahedra, belongmg to the regular 
^stem, and of remarkable beauty and symmetry. 
With care they can be produced of great size, and 
then they appear ahnost black. From its identity of 
■h^e and constitution with ordinary alum this salt 
J* known as chrome alum The chromous sulphate 
only known as a double salt with potassic sulphate. 
Chromium salts have latterly been used for some 
in the tanning of certain kinds of leather, 
used to some extent as mordanta. 
CHKOMO-LITHOGRAPHY. See Lithoo»a- 
«nr. 


CHROMOSPHERE During total ecUpeea It la 
observed that a red-ooloured envelope snrronnds the 
sun, and shoots up to great distanoea from the aur^ 
face It seems to have been first recognised by 
Secchi, and the projecting portions of it are com- 
monly described as ‘ red -coloured protuberanoea ’ and 
* red flames ’ To this red envelope the name oArome- 
Bjihere was given by Mr. (now Sir J. Normait) 
Lockyer. The light fiitii it is much fainter than 
that from the photosphere ; and till 1868 , when M. 
.ranssen and Mr Lockyer almost simultaneooaly 
pointed out a method of viewing it, it was never 
I ween except during eclipses See SuN. 

1 I'he spectrum of the chromosphere was first ob- 
I served in 1868 dunng the Indian total eolipee, and 
I it was found to consist of a number of hrtgiU 
I and conspicuous among them tuose of hydrogen, 
j The light of the cliroiuosphere was thus ptovea to 
be due to vast flames or masses of inoandesoent 
vapour or gas, hydrogen forming a large part of the 
whole 

Since the invention of the Janssen -Ivockyer method 
of observmg, us it is called, very remarkable advanoas 
have been made in our knowledge of solar phyrici, 
discoveries quite unthought of having fijUuwed The 
obBer»'ationH art mode b\ means of a combined tele- 
scope and spectroscope A spectixiecope is sulietituted 
for the eye-piece of the telescope, the slit of the 
Bi>ectrt)sco})e being placed at the principal focus of 
the object-glass of tlie telescope 'J'he slit is capable 
of being moved in such a way that any particular 
hand of the image formed by the object-glass of the 
telescope may l>e examined by the spectrosoope. The 
spectroscope enqdoyed lor the jiurjiose of examining 
the chromosphere must have the greatest possible dis- 
persive power, ami requires for this purpose a very 
long tram of prisms 

Ah was mentioned alH>vo, the Bjiectrum of the 
chromosphere consists of a senes of bnght lines The 
breadth of a bright line of the spoctrum is not sen- 
eildy increased by increasing the diHjKsrsive power of 
the spectroscope, but the contrary is the case with 
a continuous spectnim, which is extended by disper- 
sion Tlius the latter liecomes weakened, while the 
former mamtain their bnghtness, and l>econie more 
visible in comparison with the others The alit of 
the spectroscope l^eing arranged so as to take in a 
band, either tangential or radial, close to the edge of 
the miaj,je of the sun formed by the object-glass of 
the telescope, it is found that the bright lines of the 
chromosphere are perfectly visible, in spite of the 
light of the oontmuous spectrum proceeding from the 
inner portion of the disc Farther, it has found 
possible, by using a B|>«ctroscope of the very highest 
dispersive power, ana by upenmg the slit sufficieDtly 
wide, to see the whole of one of the protuberanoea at 
once, and W this means to watch its motions and its 
changes. To understand this the reader must oon- 
suit the article Sfeotbobcofe. He must reooUaot 
that a continuous spectrum consists of an enormona 
number of images of the sUt, placed sidi by aide, and 
in ordinary cases slightly overlapping each rthar. 
If we could employ an infinitely narrow uLt wa 
should have an infinite number of iofinitely narrov 
unagea, and no overl^ping whatever. But aup- 
pose a light to consist of o^y two or three ooloura, 
say light from a source only capable ol living the 
two bnght lines C and F, that is, one in tna rad and 
another in the blue part oi the fpeetmia. It ia aeay, 
even with a slit of sensible width, to keep the two 
from overlappiDg, and we shall aee without any oon- 
fusion the two Ivi^t lines or bands at different parti 
cd the Bpectrain,'darkneai intervening. Now ImagfaM 
a flame or tongue of fire rtaiting up from the aun^s 
surf aosi and let the spectroBoope be dbaotad cm Up 
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image in the telescope: there will be only portions of 
the slit illuminated by it, portions corresponding to 
the shape of the flame; and iMhe flame contain only 
light of the bright line 0 and E, there will be seen 
two images of the flame at the points of the spectrum 
belonging to these colours. The observation of these 
flames by Mr. Lockyer has furnished us with what 
may be considered at present as a very complete 
knowledge of the atmosphere of the sun, though 
doubtless there is yet much to be discovered by the 
daily observation of them that is now earned on, 
and the same method applied to the sun’s spots has 
proved not less fruitful We can only give a few of 
the results here, but the reader will find an account 
full of interest in ^r. Lockyer’s papers communicated 
to the Royal Society, and printed in abstract m the 
Royal Society’s Proceedmga for 1869 and 1870 He 
will also find in the Proceedings for the same date 
an account of the expes^menta of Franklaud and 
Lockyer on gaseous spectaui, undertaken with the 
view of determining some questions of great import- 
ance relating to phenomena observed in the course 
of the researches under consideration. Latterly, hv 
methods specially devised, excellent photographs of 
the protuheranceb or flames have been obtained 

The chromosphere and its prominences, when ex- 
amined with the telespectroscope (as the instrument 
just described is called), exhibits, as we have said, a 
spectrum of bright lines, due to incandehcent gases 
The most elevat^ portions consist entirely or almost 
entirely of hydrogen, the lightest of the gases 
Lower down art found the gases or vapours of the 
heavier metals — of sodium, magnesium, barium, iron, 
and others. The lower the layer of the chromosphere 
examined the more dense is the spectrum filled with 
lines of metals, and in the prominences the red 
hydrogen flames tower high above all 

From minute displacements of well-known lines in 
the specHum (the reader bhould refer to the article 
Speotrdm Analtsib) motions are inferred of the incan- 
descent bodies from which these lines are proceeding 
On this principle motions of the fixed stars have been 
determined. Thus Sinus is receding from us at the 
rate of 20 miles per second, while Arcturus is approach- 
ing us at the rate of 60 miles per second. The ppn- 
oiple applied to the results of the spectrosoopic exami- 
nation of the prominences of the chromosphere shows 
that they are due to enormous outbursts of gases and 
vapours from the sun. These gases are projected 
outwards with extraordinary velocity, and in their 
neighbourhood vast cyclones are observable. It is 
also proved by applying the same pnnciple that the 
spots on the sun’s surface are due to, or at least are 
accompanied by, vast up-rushes and down-rushes of 
gaseous matter. 

We regret that our space does not allow us to say 
more on this very interesting subject. The reader 
will find the best information in the original papers 
of Lookyer and Frankland above referred to, and, 
with respect to the motion of the fixed stars, in the 
papers of Sir W. Hug^ns, also published in the 
R^^al Society’s Prooeedmgs. 

Chronic (from Greek chronos, time), a term 
applied to diseases which are of long duration, and 
mostly without fever. It is used in opposition to the 
term acute, which is applied both to a punmnt pam 
and to a disease which is attended with violent 
symptoms, terminates in a few days, and is at- 
tended with danger. On the other hand, a chronic 
disease is slow in its progress, and not so generally 
dang^ns. 

CHRONICLE, strictly speaking, is a history di- 
eted adoordiog to the order of time. In this sense 
it differs but Httle from annaU. The term is mostly 
used in jrefersnos to the old histories of rations writ- 


ten when they were coiMaratively rude. Chroniclee 
belong to the sources of history, and many have been 
handed down from early ages; for instance, the two 
books of the Chronicles of the Hebrews, which be- 
long to the Old Testament With many nations 
suoh chronicles were written under the authonty of 
government, and priests being the only men of learn- 
ing among uncultivated tribes they were intrusted 
with this office. In the early Christian ages also eccle- 
siastics were generally the authors of the chronicles 
for example, Eusebius, bishop of Ctesarea, collected 
from other historical works his Chronicle of ancient 
history. Hieronymus of StriJon translated it into 
Latin in the fourth century, and others continued it. 
Many historical works of the Byzantine historiariB 
are also chronicles We might mention likewise the 
Alexandrine chronicle (C'Aro/ttcon paschaleX published 
by Du Fresne, also the chronicles written by monks, 
particularly by the diligent Benedictines m the mid’ 
die ages, some of which embraced the whole historv 
of the world from its beginning to their owm timi- 
(as the Chronicle of Regino, of Otto of Freisingen, 
&c ), others the history of a certain period (as Liut 
prand’s History of his Time, from 891 to 946), or of 
a single nation (as the History! of the Franks, b\ 
Gregory of Tours; that of the Lombards, b\ Paulus 
Diaconup, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, &c ), or 
the history of single provinces, cities, and institutu^nn 
(as the Chronicle of the Abbey of St Denis, the 
Chronicle of Cologne), also the history of individuals 
(as Eginhard’s History of Charlemagne), and of single 
events 

These chronicles bear the impTw^ssion of their time, 
displaying the ignorance and credulity of their au 
thors, and abounding in religious and moral reflec 
tions The chronicles of the middle ages were not 
written with the purpose of supporting certain pohti 
cal principles, but generally give simple facts, on 
account of which they are preferable as historical 
records to many modern works. 

CHRONICLES, Books of, the last of the his 
torical books of the Old Testament, forming onlv 
one book m the Hebrew canon Its arrangement 
after the Books of Kings, and its division into two 
parts, is the work of the Seienty (see Skptuagint) 
The Hebrew name means ivords or rather acts of tlif 
days, and is thus much the same m our ‘journals’ or 
‘annals’ The title given to it by the Seventy wiu' 
Paralcipomena, meaning either ‘remains’ (of other 
historical works), or ‘thmgs omitted ’ The usual and 
very appropnate name Chronicles was given to it by 
Jerome According its contents the book forms 
three great parts, — 1. Genealogical tables inter- 
spersed with geographical, historical, and other re- 
marks (1 Chr. i.-ix.). 2 The history of the reigna of 
David and Solomon (1 Chr. x — 2 Chr. ix.). 3. The 
history of the kingdom of Judah — excluding that of 
Israel — from the separation under Rehoboam to the 
destruction of the Jewish state by the Chaldeans 
(2 Chr X -xxxvi.), with a notice in the last two veraes 
of the permission granted by Cyrus to the exiles to 
return home and rebuild their temple. The Chron 
idee accordingly traverse nearly the whole field of 
Old Testament history, and present many points of 
contact with the earlier scriptures, historical and 
prophetical, more especially, however, with the books 
of Samuel and d Kings. How far the author of the 
Chronicles may have made use of these books cannot 
be determined, but that he did not soldy rely upon 
theee is evident from the number of titlM d booka 
referred to by him as authorities, sometimee <m mit- 
ten not contained in Samuel and KingSi or, mffi’ 
tioned in tihem, yet with greater brevity than in the 
Chronideo. A considerable portion d the matter 
contained in the Ghroniblee is much the e ame as that 
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ta ftunuel Md Klngi, bnt ia«iy partioiilm rooorded 
S tbew book. «« entirely »Msed ot«, while o^ere 
' more fuUy related in the Chronicles. A certain 
uuantity of matter also is peculiar to the Chronicles. 
That the Chronicles form one of the latest composi- 
tions of the Old Testament cannot admit of doubt 
Its reference, already mentioned, to the decree of 
Cyrus rospectnig the restoration is sufficient evidence 
of this With regard to the author there is not the 
flame certainty, but strong arguments can be adduced 
to, prove that Chronicles and the book of Ezra are by 
one hand, and a common opinion is that Ezra was 
the author of both 

CHRONOLOGY (compounded of the Greek 
chonos, time, and loqm^ discourse) is the art of 
measuring time, distinguishing its several constituent 
parts, such as centuries, years, &c , by appropriate 
marks and characters, and adjusting these parts in 
an orderly manner to past transactions, by means of 
eras, epoclis and cycles, for the illustration of history 
The prmcipal means for marking the divisions of 
time are alForded by the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, particularly the sun and the moon, which pro- | 
(luce tiie natural diMsion of tune into years, months, ' 
and dajB The necessities of life requinng still j 
smaller and more precise divisions of tune (which can j 
be measured only by artihcial means), gave rise to I 
hours, minutes, and seconds This division of time ! 
is I ailed the art\iit icd Even in the natural division, | 
however, there is something arbitrary, as it depends j 
sob ly on the will what point in the motions of the 
hea\enlv bodies shall be taken as the point of begin- 
ning, for example, m the annual rotation of the 
earth, whether we shall take the longest day of sum- 
mer or the shortest day of winter The first law- 


of time difficult, it (3) selects a form of Uie year and 
an era to which it refers those of other nations, and 
by which it arranges the history of all nations and 
times The European chronolggist and historian 
must refer the eras aod years of peoples to those 
used in modern Europe. See HalM* Analysis of 
Chronology , Blair’s Chronology ; Playfair’s Chron- 
ology , the Em yf!liipted>H of Chronology, hr Wood- 
ward and Cates; tiie Art de Verifier lea Dates, by 
the Benedictines of St Maur, &c. See also the 
articles on Cxikntur and Epoch 

CHRONOMETER, a time-piece of a peculiar 
construction employed in determining the longitude 
at sea In geniTGil, chronometers are much laigtt 
than common watches, and are hung in gimbals, 
in boxes 6 or 8 mches square, but there are also 
many pocket chronometer^ which, externally, have 
all the appearance of the better sort of pocket 
watches, and internally dilTer from these only in the 
construction of the balance The balance and hair- 
spring are the prmcipal agents in regulating the rate 
of going in a common watch, being to this what the 
pendulum is to a common clock, luid this spring, in 
the former, hke the pendulum in the latter. Is sub- 
ject to expansions and contractions under different 
degrees of heat and cold, which of course affect the 
speed or rate of the machine, and tlu methods of 
correcting tliis inaccuracy mark the difTereuoe be- 
tween the watch and chronometer. The first ex- 
periment with a chronometer was made by Majov 
Holmes m a voyage to the Guinea coast in 1665, 
with a watch by Ilingbens. In U'.'t Mr Harrisoo 
produced a chronometer w hicb did not vary a seoond 
m ten years Chronometers are employed now on 
almost all ships jailing any distance from the land ; 


givers therefore fixed the civil beginning and end of 
tne month, day, and year, and at the same time also 
toe smaller rh visions of these larger portions of time 
I'rom tins separation of the natural and artificial or 
civil division of time arises a division of chronology 
into mathematical, astronomical, and historical As- 
tronomical chronology determines the duration of 
the natural portions of time by the revolutions of the 
licavcnly Ixidies, historical chronology treats of the 
civil divisions of time, of the methods of reckoning 
time among different nations, of ancient periods or 
remarkable epochs, &c It is obvious that each of 
these divisions of chronology requires the assistance 
of the others All historical chronology is grounded 
on the astronomical, which cannot determine the 
duration of the periods of tmje without the aid of 
the civil division Mathematicians and astronomers 


determme the natural periods of time as they are in- 
dicated by the motions of the sun and moon. It is 
left to legislators to determine by law on what day 
the year shall begin, how many days shall constitute 
a month, how many a week, &c This civil regula- 
tion is the foundation of the calendar (which see) or 
almanac Thus far must astronomical chronology be 
connected with historical; but the latter only can 
us the divisions adopted by different people 
Historical chronology explains (1) the form of the 
year among different nations, as it is regulated by 
lawgivers, founders of religions, and other founders 
w dvil society, (2) those events which are selected 
nations as eras, that is, as points from 
they begin their reckoning; for example, the 
of the Hindus; the era of Nabonassar, the era 
^ the SelencidB, among the Chaldeans, Syrians, Per- 
Egyptians; the creation of the world among 
™ J®ws; the birth of Christ among Christians; the 
Utynmiads among the Greeks; the building at Rmne 
the oostfnlsr era umi g the Bomans; 1m Hegira 

Ur of MnjimmwMxl Mniwig ItK 

As BO many different eras render tiie reckosiing 


some vessels Ixuiiid for a long voyage carry more 
than one for the purpose of checking, and to guard 
against the effects of accidental derangement In any 
single one See (’iockwouk 

(’HRONOSt’OrE An ingenious instrument, doe 
to Sir (ffiarles Wheatstone, for the purjioee of estimat- 
ing the duration of certain luminous phenomena, snoh 
as the elei'tnc spark, which, according to ordinary 
means of measurement, appear absolutely instan- 
taneous It is founded on what is known ss per* 
sijttence of the impression on the retina of the eye. 
When a burning stick is wlurled rapidly throu^ 
the air a Imo of light is seen, the impriMsion that 
tlie eye receives from the bright point in one position 
reinaming long after the [>oiut has moved to a new 
position Wheatstone views the electric spark in 
a small steel mirror revolving with enormous, but 
measured, velocity, and having a motion arranged, 
so that, were the light permanent, the object would 
appear to describe a complete circle If then the 
phenomenon be iTutantanfoiu, a mere point of the 
circle will be seen, but if it have a duration shorter 
than the time of a revolution of the mirror, but etUl 
not mfinitely short, the image will stretch out into 
an arc of the circle proportionate in length to the 
duration. The prinaple has been employed to ehow 
the discorUinuUy of certain flames which fresv' per^ 
sistenoe of vision appear oontinnous. These, nven 
viewed in a mirror revolving rigidly, appear m 
a number of points or streaks of light arranged at 
intervals along the circle 

CHRUDIM, a town, Bohemia, capital of oirola of 
eame name, 62 miles a.r of Prarae, beautifully titr- 
ated on the small river Chrudfanu It la aomimdad 
with walls, and cootaina an old church, a Capuehiu 
oanvent, and a royal high-aobooL It k the teat of 
the govamment of the oiroLe, and haa ■timtiaotarai 
ofoloth. The bone markeli htid haf* itfa tha mal 
Important in the empim. Pop. aM). IS.1S8. 
CHKYSALIS. BomBFLT. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM— CHKY80ST0M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, a genus of composite 
plants of the glt>up or sub order Corymbiferae, con- 
sisting of herbaceous or slightly shrubby annuals or 
perennials, haviii|f a hemispherical involucre com- 
posed of imbricated scales membranous at the 
edges, large naked receptacle, fruit without pappus 
The native British ipecies are C leucanthevium, (ox- 
eye daisy), bearing a large flower-head with white 
ray and yellow disk, common in pastures , and C 
segetum (corn mangold), with large yellow flowers 
and leaves of a glaucous green hue, abundant in 
corn-fields, often so much so as to be a pest to the 
farmer Many species are now in cultivation as 
ornamental jilants, brought from various parts of 
the ^orld, but none are so much in favour as C 
sinense, the Chinese (and Japanese) chrybanthemurn. 
which has given rise to a great number of varieties, 
some of them with flower-heads of extraordinary 
size and the greatest beauty of form and coloui 
The plant is easily cultivated, and provides abun- 
dance of blo&‘<om in November and DecemVier, only 
requiring protection from frost The chrysanthemum 
IS the national flower of Japan. It is often placed 
in the genus Pyrethrinn, to which feverfew belongs 
CHRYSES, a priest of Apollo, who, according to 
Homer, came to the (Grecian camp to ransom his 
daughter Chryseis, who had become the pn/e of 
Agamemnon — Another Chrysea was the son of Nejt- 
tune EUid Chrysogeneia, and the father of Mmyas 
— A third Chryses was the son of Minos and the 
nymph Pareia He hved on the island of Paros 
with his brothers Eurymedon, Nephaleon, and f’hi- 
lolaua, and was put to death by Hercules because he 
had, m concert with them, murdered tvvo of his coin- 


malachite and other copper minerals. The ohryao- 
colla of the ancients, meaning ‘gold glue,’ was ap 
parently a body used to facilitate soldering If 
actually microcosmic salt, it consisted of phosphates 
obtamed as that salt was originally obtained. When 
heated with the alloy or with copper the chrysocolU 
became green, and its name was then applied to 
green coloured minerals, and probably to the car- 
bonate of copper which was got native. It seems 
also to have been given to an artificial mixture of 
copper and the above-mentioned phosphates. The 
whole subject is still open to discussion 

CHRYSOLITE, a greenish, yellowish, or brown- 
ish stone, sometimes transparent, sometimes only 
translucent, which possesses the power of double 
refraction in a high degree It is composed of silica, 
magnesia, and iron, and is a vanety of ohvine ’J'he 
chrysohte employed m the arts comes chiefly from 
the Levant, and is sometimes used m jewelry, but m 
not highly esteemed It is so soft, that is rather apt 
to wear and become dull This quality also seizes 
I to distinguish it from sapphire anJ other gums, with 
which it has been confounded Werner thin Its that 
the yellow chrysobte of the ancients is the mo<lem 
topaz Some specmiens have also yielded manganese 
I and nickel 

! (’HRYSOLORAS, Mandel, a distinguished Greek 
1 of Constantino] )le, bom about the middle of the four 
teenth century, the first who, in modem times, traiis- 
I jilanted Greek hterature into Italy The Emjieror 
I John I’alieologus sent him m 1391 to Italy and Eng 
I land to ask for assistance agaimt the Turl« Havmg 
thus become known in Italy he returned there alnMit 
I the year 1395, and w^as apjxiinted professor of Greek 


panions —A fourth Chryses was a sou bora by C-hry- 
■eiB to Agamemnon after her return to her father, 
but alleged by her to be the son of Apollo He 
assistecLhis step-brother and 8te])-Hi8tor, Orestes and 
Ipbigema, in murdering Kmg Thoas 

CHRYSTPPUS, a Stoic philosopher of Cilici.i, 
difltinguished for his skill in disputing He was the 
rincipal opponent of the Epicureans, and is said to 
ave written 700 different works, mostly of a dialec- 
tical character , but of these no complete work is 
extant He died at a great age about 206 years B c 
CHRYSOBERYL (sometimes called rymophane, 
and, by the jewellers, oruntal chrysolite) w'as for a 
long time only known as occumng in semi-transpa- 
rent rounded pieces, in the alluvial deposits of rivers, 
along with other species of gems Thus, in Brazil 
it was found along with the diamond and toptiz, and 
with rubies and sapphires in Ceylon Distinct crys- 
tals were afterwards brought from Siberia, and large 
crystals are said to occur in mica slate on the bank 
of the liver Takowaja It exists m beautifully dis- 
tinct crystals at two places in the United States — at 
Haddam (Connecticut), and Saratoga (New York) 
They are found at both these localities in a granltio 
rook. The form of the crystal is, for the most part, 
a rectangular prism and a low six-sided table (with 
re-entering angles), formed by the crodBing of three 
prismatic crystals Chrysoberyl scratches quartz, is of 
an olive-green colour and vitr^us lustre, and is often 
possessed of a bluish opalescence , specific gravity, 
3 754. It is composed of alumina, 68 66; gludna, 
16'00, silica, 5'99, protoxide of iron, 4'73; and oxide 
of titanium, 2*60. Sometimes chromium, lead, and 
oopper are found in it It is used for making jewelry. 

CHRYSOCOLLA, a hydrated silioate of oopper, 
containing besides, ferrous oxide, lime and magneeia. 
It forms reniform or stalactitic masses, is of an 
emerald ooloor and resinous lustre. Spedfio gravity, 
2‘2. Not ▼ei 7 hard. It is met with in the Lead- 
hilk, in Cornwall, and Weetmoreland, at many places 
081 the * Continent, and in Amerioi^ aooompajying 


literature at Florence He remained about three 
years m Florence, where he collected around him a 
great number of scholars of all ages and ranks, ami 
excited universal enthusiEiam as much by his dignity 
and the grace of his elocution as by the extent of 
his learning From his school proceeded Leonanin- 
Bruno, I’oggius, Francis Philelphus, and other dis 
I tmguished revivers of classical studies He after- 
I w'ardB taught with equal success at Milan, also at 
Pavia and Venice, and lastly at Rome Pope Gregory 
XII employed him in pubhc affairs, and sent him 
with others to the Council of Constance, where he 
died m 1415 He should not be confounded with 
his nephew and companion in Italy, John Chryso- 
loras 

CHRYSOPHANIC ACID The yellow colour- 
ing matter of rhubarb It can be got direct from 
rhubarb by exhausting with benzol, and purifying the 
crude product. It crystallizes in fine yellow t^les. 
It is hardly soluble in water, but dissolves in ether, 
benzol, &c With potash it gives a fine purple solu- 
tion, and thus affords a delicate test for the presence 
of aikahes It is also soluble without decomposition 
m strong sulphuno acid Its acid properties are 
rather obscure 

CHRYSOPRASE, a variety of chalcedony col- 
oured with nickel, is never found crystallized. 
It is not quite so hard as quartz. It is used on the 
Continent for making trinkets and fancy artic^ 
Its colour is said to fade in the light, but to l» 
stored or improved by washmg with a salt of niokeL 
CHRYSOSTOM, John, St., a celebrated father 
of the church, bom in Antioch about the year 844. 
Secundus, his father, who had the command cA the 
imperial troops in Syria, died soon after the birth of 
his son, whose early education devolved upon An- 
thusa his mother. In those times eloquence w^ 
still the means of obtaining the highest nonoon in 
Ghoeoe. Ohrysostom studied this art wltii Libaai^ 
the most famous orator of his time, and soon exs^^ 
his master. After having stuped phflosopl^ wfu> 
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Andraff»tbiu« he devoted himself to the Holy Scrip- 
determined upon quitting the world and 
!^ng^ting his life to God in the deserts of Syria. 
At the age of twenty he conducted a legal case with 
extraordinary success, but he soon retired from pub- 
lic business, and by fasting and penance endeavoured 
to obtain the mastery of his passions. He remained 
three years in Antioch. He was united by the ties 
of an mtimate friendship with Basil Theodore, after- 
wards bishop of Mopsuesta, and with Maximus, 
Bulisequently bishop of Seleucia Theodore ha\ung 
.-juitted for a tmie his holy vocation, Chrysostom 
wrote two beautiful exhortations m order to recall 
film to his duty The bishops of the prov incea had 
iletermined on electing hun or Basil as bishop, but 
Chrysostom fled and concealed himself, consequently 
Basil was elected, W'ho complained, however, much 
of hia friend’s withdraw'al Chi’ysostom defended 
himself in his beautiful w'ork on the office of priests 
In 37 4 he retired to the anchorites who dwelt on 
the moimtaina m the vicinity of Antioch, and after 
bvmg with them for four years quitted them to seek 
A still greater sec lusion He dw'elt in a cavern, 
where he remained two years wuthout lying down 
His penance and wakefulness, together with the 
dampness of his abode, threw him mto a seiere ill- 
ness, which forced him to return to Antioch (381) 
In the same year he was appointed deacon by the 
Bishop of Antioch, and in 386 consecrated priest 
He v-aa chi)aen \icar 1)} the same dignitary, and 
coiamisfaioncd to preach the Word of (iod to the 
peo[)le Till then the bish('])8 only had mstrucUd 
the people in the gospel Hjb elocjucnco attracted 
Jews, heatlums, and heretics He w'aa, 8a}8 So/io- 
meues, the ornament of his church and of the w'hole 
East, when the Plmperor Arcadius determined, lu 
8)7, to place him in the episcopal see of Constanti- 
nople To prevent the iiiliabitauts of Antioch from 
opjnmmg his intentions, the emperor caused him t<» 
be secretly con\e\<^d to Constantinople, w'here The- 
ophilus, jiatnarch of Alexandria, ordained him He 
commenced his official labours by limiting the ex- 
penses of his house, founded and 8U{)ported hospitals, 
miproved the morals of the clergy, and converted a 
number of heathens and heretics He gave so gener- 
ously to the poor that he was universally called John 
the Alrntgiver He devoted himself to attendance on 
the sick He sent bishops as missionaries to the 
( Joths, to the Scythians, and to I’ersia and Palestine 
Hia eloquence twice prevented an msurrection 
In 899 Chrysostom held a council in Constanti- 
nople, at which several Asiatic bishops were deposed 
as guilty of simony Sevenn, bishop of Gabala, m 
Syria, dared to attack Chrysostom from the pulpit, 
and to stir up the people against him , but his charges 
were rejected as calummes Chrysostom had two 
dangerous enemies — the Empress Eudoxia, whose 
nijuatioe and extortions gave cause to many com- 
plaints, and Theoj)hilus, patriarch of Alexandria^ 
who was jealons of his inilueuoe. The latter aasem- 
nled several bishops at Chalcedon, who were to in- 
vestigatc the complamts made against Chrysostom. 

ne refused to appear, alleging that they had 
•cted against the laws of the chur^ His removal 
deteraiined upon, and sanctioned by Arcadius, 
who banished him from the country. Chrysostom 
quitted^ the dty secretly, and purpo^ retiring to 
“j“ynia; but the people threatened a revolt In 
^ following night an earthquake gave general 
*4«in. In this dilemma Arcadius recall his ordexa, 
jwd Bndoxla herself invited ChrysoetcHn to rrtum. 
people aooompanied him tmunphantly to the 
bis enemies fled, and peace was restored, but 
^7 for a short time. A feast given by the empr eas 
** ^ oosiaafTatirm of a statoe, and att ended with 


many heathen oermnonlee, roused tike aeal of the 
archbishop, who puhlioly exolalmed against it; and 
Eudoxia, violently incensed, recalled the prelates 
devoted to her wiU, and Chrysostom^ was oondemned 
although forty bishops declared uemselves in his 
favour. Pope Innocent I. and the Emperor Honorius 
declared themselves in favour ofl^jChrysostom, but 
Arcadius refused to Af«emble the council on which 
the others insisted, and oCmmanded Chrysostom per- 
emptorily to retire to the place of his banishment. 
He obeyed, and was conveyed to Nicwa in Bithytibk 
(404) Soon after his deplore the church and the 
palace W'here the senate used to assemble became a 
prey to the flames Many works of art wore lost in 
this conflagration, which the emperor attrlhutwl to 
the friends of Chrysostom. The Isaurians and Huns 
laid waste the empire. Chrysostom’s return was 
universally desired , Arcadius remained inflexible. 
Eudoxia died soon after ( Mirysostom's banishment, 
after having fixed upon the little Armenian town 
Cucusa, in the wilds of Taurus, for his alxxle Ex- 
hausted by sickness, deprivations, and the fatigues of 
1)18 joumev, he arrived there, and amtmued to exert 
his pious zeal He sent miHSKuiaries to Persia and 
Phrenicia, and wrote seventeen letters to Olympias, 
all ofgqVhich rue moraJ disoertations. He Likewise 
addressed to her his work entitled, None can Injure 
Him wliodooH not Injure Himself. All ebristendom 
beheld the pious sufferer ivnth love and admiration, 
at vhnh the emperor, exas]>erated, erramanded fadm 
to he conveyed to the shores of the Pontus Euxinoa, 
to the town of Pity us, situat^'d on its moat distant 
1 (Orders 'J’he officers who had him in charge obli^^ 
the old man t<* j(erfonn his journey on foot, with nla 
head uncovered m the burning beat of the sun. This 
harsh treatment was the cause of his death, which 
took place at C’oniana in Pontus lu 407 HU body 
was interred at the side of that of St Daail, but in 
438 it was conveyed solemnly to ( 'onstautln^e, and 
there interred in the Church of the Ajiostles, in the 
sepulchre of the einja ror At a later period hU 
remains were placed in the Vatican at Homo Tba 
Greek Church celebrates his feawt on the 13tb of 
November, the Ihmian on the 2lih of January. 

The name of Chryiostom (golden -mouthed) wm 
assigned to him after his death, to express the elo- 
quence which be jx)SHessed m a much greater degree 
than the other fathers of the church He never 
re]>eatH himself, and is always original The vivacity 
and power of his imagination, the force of hU loglo. 
his power of arfiusmg the poMiions, the beauty ana 
accuracy of his comi>anHons, the purity of his style, 
bis clearness and sublimity, jdace him on a level srith 
the most celebrated Greek authors , the Christian 
church has not a more acooinplished orator. Tbs 
most accurate Greek edition of his works U that of 
Henry Saville (1612, nine vols folio) ; the most com- 
plete Greek and Latin is that of Montfauoon 
1718-38, thirteen voU. folio, reprinted 1834-40). 

CHRYSOSTOM, Dion (lurnamed Coceetamus), 
bom at Pnisa m Bithynia in the end of the 
century, was first a Sophist, then a Stoic, ai^d nm 
into high repute as an orator under DomHian. Tlial 
tyrant, however, took offenoe at hia freedom fld 
speech, and be was obliged to save himself hy fllgfat 
He was afterwards highly esteemed by Kerva and 
Trahan. About eighty of his orations sre sxtanA 
They labour under the faults ol tiis time, and are 
written in an affected style, but noiwikhstandlim 
form a valuable contribution to oar knowledfs m 
ancient philoetml^. They appeared first In » ool- 
lected form st Milan in 1476. 

CHUB {Leucitnu Cephalvt), a fimb-waCar M el 
tba oarp fsmfly, found In almoat all IlMiloir-tttiMdBf; 
soft, and clear rivan In England, and ol tiia Ootitflimi 
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w far north a* fif#eden, and a part of Finland, alao in 
tho United Stotea; ie aomewhat rare in the northern 
Btreama of Sooted, and absent from those of Ireland. 
The most esteemed part of this hsh is the head, the 
Btdntness or thicknesa of the sides of which appears 
to have giv^ occasion to the name in all languages, 
in old English it is called cop, in French tcstard, in 
Latin capita, in Italian capitonc The body is ob- 
long, rather round, and of a pretty equal 'Ihickneas 
in the greater part of the slope The scales are 
emctraordinanly large, the head and back of a deep 
dusky green, the sides silvery, but in summer 
yellow, the abdomen white, the pectoral fins of a 
pale yellow; the ventral and anal fins red; the tail 
forked, and of a brownish hue, tinged with blue at 
the end The flesh is of but little value, being 
coarse and full of small hairy bone^ Like the 
generality of carps the chub feeds much on vege- 
table%but it eagerly devours insects, being especially 
fond of the Spanish-fly, it readily bites the hook 
when baited with a w’orrn or molluscous animal 
It prefers streams with a plentiful supply of W'attr 
running over u bed of sand or gravel, and possessing 
shady pits or deep recesses to which this shy and 
timid fish can retreat on the first appearance of 
danger. Although the average weight of the chub 
IS little over half a pound, yet specimens have been 
found weighing 5 lbs. 

CHUBB, Thomah, a writer in humble life, who 
obtained great temporary distinction as a controver- 
sialist He was born at East Harnharn, near Salis- 
bury, m 1679, and was instructed only in reading, 
writing, and accounts He was apprenticed to a 
glover, but at length became journeyman to a tallow- 
chandler, and employed his leisure in the acquisition 
of knowledge from the best English books which he 
could procure In 1715 he published The Supremacy 
of the Father Asserted, &c , the perspicuity and argu- 
mentative skill of which obtained for it much notice 
Of course a production rudely assailing the orthodox 
faith did not pass without reply, and a controvere.ial 
warfare commenced which lasted as long as his life 
In 1730 he offered to the w’orld his thoughts on a 
variety of topics, moral and theological, in tlnrty-four 
tracts, collected in a 4to volume, of which book Pojte 
m a letter to Gay speaks with great respect Various 
publications followed, for example, A Discourse 
Concerning Reason, The True Gospel of J esus Christ 
Asserted, Inquiry into the Ground and Foundation 
of Religion, &c In all of these he came openly 
forward as the advocate of deistical principles, and 
the assailant of our Saviour's divinity. His writings 
scarcely deserve the notice which they at one time 
attracted, and have almost sunk into oblivion. He 
died suddenly in February, 1747 

CHUBB-LOCK, so called from the name of the 
inventor, one of the most intricate of the many- 
tumbler lock*, which were first made in this country 
by Barron in 1774. The locks of Chubb have obtained 
their celebrity partly from their superior workman- 
ship, having more tumblers than usual, with the addi- 
tion of a lever called the detector, which is so fixed that 
while it does not act under the ordinary application 
of the key, yet cannot fail to move if any one of the 
tumblers ^ lifted a little too high, as must be the 
case in any attempt at picking. The bolt becomes 
immavably fixed, and thus, while rendering all further 
attempts at picking uselesS) gives notice that such 
an attempt has been made on the next application of 
the proper key. To draw the bolt after it has been 
tampered with it is only necessary to turn the key a 
little farther forward, as in the process of overlo^- 
ing; this pushes up a tooth at the end of the detector, 
restoring the look *to its original position, and the 
key is then free to tom in the ordinaiy way. These 


locks, which were patented as far bkbk as 181A 
maintained the reputation of being invincible until 
the celebrated locksmith Mr Hobbs from America 
in 1851 succeeded in picking the most intricate kinds 
of English workmanship, such as Chubbs, Bramah, 
and Cotterills ^ 

CHUDLEIGH, atown, England, county of Devon, 

8 miles south- w^est of Exeter, situate on an eminence 
near the left bank of the Teign, amidst picturesque 
scenery, consists principally of one street of sub 
stantial houses It has an interesting clmrch, several 
dmpels, nunner}, grammar-school, &c In 1807 it 
was nearly destroM d by hre Pop (1891), 2003 

C-HUMBUL, a large river, Hindustan. It rises in 
Malwa, in the Vindhya Mountains, about 60 milen 
south of Oojein, flows north, enters Rajpootana, 
througli which it runs north-east, and falls into tl^' 
Jumna about 90 miles south-east of Agra, after a 
course of over miles 

CHUNAR GHUIJ, a towui, fortres^', and invalid 
station, Hindustan, North-west Provinces, 17 miles 
south-west of Benares, on the light bank of the Ganges, 
here navigable for craft of 50 to 60 tons The fortrtss 
stands <»n a lofty rock rising abruptly from the river, 
and presents a bold and jiictnrescjue apjtearance 
when viewed from the w'ater In the last mclosure, 
on the ver} summit of the mountain, whith is calcu 
lated to make a defence even should all the lower 
w’orlcs have fallen, are several veiy interesting build 
ingb, one of them is the old Hindu p.dace, a central 
dome surrounded by several vaulted upartmentB 
C'hunar w'as stormed by tl^ British in 1764, and 
formally ceded to the East Iiidia Company in 1768 
Pop. (1891), n,423 

(’HUPRAH, or Chapkah, a towm, Hindustan, 
in Bengal, on tlie Gogra, near its junction with the 
Ganges, 32 miles w N w of Patna It is narrow, 
but extends along the river for four miles It has 
government courts and offices, government English 
school, and is a station of the German Lutheran 
Mission Pop, (1881), 51,670, (1891), 57,352 

CHUQUISACA, orSuoKK, acitjof youth America, 
and the capital of Bolivia, pop , partly Indians, about 
24,000 It stands on a plateau 9343 feet above sea 
level, and is surrounded by heights, which defend it 
from all winds The temperature in summer is very 
mild, nor is there any considerable difference through 
out the year The houses have one story besides the 
ground-floor. They are covered with tiles, and are 
very roomy and convenient, with delightful gardens, 
planted with European fruit-trees, but water is so 
scarce as hardly to supply the necessary purpose* of 
life, and is brought from the several public fountain* 
dispersed in the different parts of the city. The 
town had the name of La Plata from its bemg built 
near silver-mines. It was founded by one of Pizarro * 
officers in 1639, was erected into a bishopric m 1561, 
the place having then the title of city, and in 1608 
was raised to an archbishopric The cathedral is 
large, of good architecture, and finely adorned with 
paintings and gildings. The city has also a univaN^ 
sity, dedicated to St Francis Xavier The province 
of Chuquisaca has an area of 72,796 square mile^ 
and a population of 286,000, most of whom are of 
Indian blood 
I CHUR See Coire. 

i CHURCH. This word probably comes from the 
[ Greek hynahoe, dedicated to the Lord; the SoottfaA 
I kirk and German ktrohe are forms of the same word. 

I It has various meanings; in its widest siiioe it 
I denotes the whole community of Christiaaos, and was 
thus used by the New Testament writers. In 
restnoted s^ificationa it denotes a partkmlar seouon 
of the Christian community differing in doelriw 
matters from the remainder, as tiie R^ an Oeflkolac 
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nhui«h, the’tVoteBtant Church, Ac.; or to deaignate a iuperior gtyle of building to that hitbMto uuvaSelMt 
recogniaed loading church of a nation, as ^o has sprung up oven among the dkMei^bing mdiee in 
TCnffliflh Scotch, or Trench Church. It is applied Engird and the Presbyterians of^SooSand. 8m 
sense which is manifestly too narrow, when it Aechitbctdrb. 
denotes merely the officers of the church, or clergy. CHURCH, * Fathirs of thi (patru ccolMv), 
In yet another sense it signifies the building in teachers and writers of the andraf'l^nroh, who 
which Chnstians assemble for the worship of God, flourished after the time of the apostles and i^KMtbUo 
and refemng the reader to the separate articles on fathers (the immodiate disciples of the aportlee), 
the sects mto which the community is divided, we from ther second to tht sixth oonttiry. This name 
shall confine ourselves here to a few remarks, histo- is also sometimes given to the teachers and writers 
rjcal and descriptive, on church as denoting the edifice of the following centuries, down to the schoolm^^ 
appropriated to Christian worship When in the | who begin with the twelfth century. A large number 
timeof Constantine the persecuted Christians emerged j of their writings have been preserved, and nave been 
from their meeting-places m upper rooms and m the | published by modem scholars. The knowledge of 
Roman catac<tmbB to bask m the sunshine of imperial 1 their fives and their works constitutes a particular 
favour, no buildings could be found fitter for their j science, called jmti latv a Th»5 fathers of the <diuroh 
purjtoses than the basificas of Rome The basilica i introduced the Greek and Roman teaming into Chrfs- 
waw gener.tlly in the form of a parallelogram, with tian treatises, and many of them were as able as they 
a aernicircular apse at one end, which was raised, | were learned Most of the earlier fathers nl the 
being a}>pro8.ched by a semicircular range of steps | church, bt'fore their c<»nvcr»iu»n to Christianity, were 
In the centre of this apse was the raised seat of the i rhetonciaris or athocates, which a»K.*unte for several 
qujestor or other presuling magistrate, on each side, | peeufianties, as well in their method of disputing M 
ujMm the steps, were places for the asM, ssors, or those | in their stvle The object of their writings la to 
engaged on the business lieing transacted In front defend the Christian religion and the Christlaii 
of the apse was placed an altar, where sacrifice was ' community refute the Jews, pagans, and heretics, 
performed before undertaking public business of any expli^in the Hcly Scnpturtj, set forth the doctrines 
inux'rtance. The area of the building was divided of tlieir faith, and the rules of their morality, alfio 
by two rows of columns, the centrsd diMsion or nave i the history of Christianity and the Chnstian churt^ 
Ix'iug by far the broadest , over the two smaller | and impart instruction to the i>eople The oonteute 
divisions or aisles a gallery was often raised In the ■ of these writings, theiefore, ore ajKilogetio, exegetlo, 
small and dark T'agan temple there w'aa neither room dogmatic, moral, historical, polemical, or a«c«tlc 
nor light enough to conduct Christian worship, but ' The fathers of the church arc divided mto two chief 
in such a building as alx>ve descnbed, the whole I classes — Latin and Greek The most celebrated 
congregation of the faithful could meet and take part j among the (ireek fathers are Clement of Alexandria, 
in the act of worship The bishop naturally took i tlu* first who philosophized on Christianity; Origen. 
the place of the qiuestor, the presbyters that of the distinguished fot his hoinilieB and his apologetic and 
Aftsessors I’he altar on which the pious I’agan exegetic umtings, Eusebius, who wrote the first hit- 
poured his libations at the commencement of iin- tory of Christianity, Athanasius, who had a decided 
portant busmesa served equally well for the celebra- intluence ujkui the formation of the Christian dognuw, 
tion of Christian ntes When in course of time the and Chrysostom, the most admired of the ancient 
separation between laity and clergy became com- C’hnstian orators The mcmt distinguished among 
plete, the ajise w^as railed off and ajipropnated to the the Latin fathers are TertiiUian, a writer of groat 
use of the clergy, then the raised part on w'hich the onginahty , Augustine, a man of a peculiar and 
altar stood was separated by pillars called cancelli, vehement mind, the oracle of the Western Church; 
and not allow^ed to be profaned by the multitude AraVirose, distinguished as a ('hristian orator; and 
^Vnother change was the introduction of a choir, or Jerome, a man of much learning, and particularly 
inclosed space m the centre of the nave, round three happy in explaining the lioly SoriptureOj wboM 
Bides of which the faithful congregated to hear the efforts, however, contributed much to awaken in the 
gospel read from two pulpits built into its inehjsure . West an a<lnuration for the renunciation of the W<Mrld 
on either side, or to hear the services read or sung by i and the teliljacy of priests Migne’s PatrologUe 
the inferior clergy, who occupied its precincts As ■ Cursus Coinpletus gives the works of the fatbem 
tune wore on other modifications were mtroduced, i and many later writers in 388 vols Translatiom 
on the erection of new buildings the symbolic form ; are contained in the Library of the Fathers of the 
of the cross was generally adopted as the most i H'dy Catholic ('hurch, edited by Pusey, Keble, and 
suitable for a Christian buildmg; the arms of the Nevvman, and in the Ante-Nicene Chnstian Library. 

(the transept) were railed off by rows of columns See also Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (2 vols). 
as the mam building had been, at the point of inter CHURCH, Gruk. See Grkxk ChuboH. 

■section of the transept with the nave a tower was CHURCH, Latin, or kstebv. 8m RomaB 

"■^ised, which was at times surmounted by a small Catholic Church. 

spire* fretmently two towers were placed at the CHURCH, RoMAif Catholic. See Romaji Ca- 
angles of toe entrance end of the edifice. Over the tholic (.’hcbch. 

greater part of Europe the style which came to be CHURCH, 8tat» of thi, the pope’s do-nilffaikS 
usully adopted for ecclesiastical buildings was the m Italy. They originated with the grant o- pMfaky 
pointed Gothic, as lending itself more readily to a king of the Franks, in 764, who bestowed onStenMn 
fliore miMestic and ornamental treatment than the III , bishop of Rome, some districts wbkdi the Lsns- 
'P'ocful Greek ■with its columned portico and rounded bards, against whom Stephen IL solicited Fepbi’s 
^^Hcr Circular churches, which were popular at an assistance, had taken from the exar rh i te , 

••riy date, have found little imitation. Tlio struc- magne confirmed this grant in 774, and fviMitare ^ 
turas which are Mnnng the most notable in pcrfnt of received the title of Roman Enyptrot frtm l^o HI* 
hm or historic interest are alluded to in article in 800 The suspicious charter of Lsrafs-le-I^slMMi* 
^ Catbxdbals. The ordinary ohnrohes of Great noire, Otho L, and Htmiw IL, toe gsnufaMBMt of 
Britain are generally long rectangular buildings, which Marino Marini, cuambenain to Pope Jjto 
^toout traiiMpta, and the tower la placed so m to XII. (Borne, 1822), ondeavonnsd to esUUUh «« the 
twin toe princtpal entraaoe, or at one of the angles only proofs of toese grants of Pqdn eod OmHo- 
flf that end of toe ohnroh. Of late yean a taete for magne to tba popea Tba teeapotel poMST «f toe 
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pope* over the States of the Church, cn: the dominion 
of St. Peter, is founded on these documents, of which 
there only exists a copy, received of the Papal cham- 
berlain Cancio towards the end of the twelfth century. 
The wise policy of the popes in conferring favours on 
the Normans in Lower I^y secured to them in these 
vassals staunch protectors of the holy see. The 
structure of the Papal power was fully completed m 
1(^6 under Gregory VII The Crusade contributed 
more to promote the views of the popes in the com- 
mencement than m the sequel The dommions of 
Matilda of Tuscany were added to the States of the 
Church, and the jMjpes mamtained possession of them 
against all the claims of the German emperors The 
Papal chair removed a dangerous neighbour belong - 
mg to the house of Hohenataufen by raising the house 
of Anjou to the tlirone of Naples in the year 126.5 
The tyranny of the heads of the church, added to 
their corrupt life, at last provoked the Romans to 
opposition, and the pojies were obliged to transfer 
their residence, from 1305 tiU 1376, to Avignon, 
which Clement VI. bought of Joanna, queen of 
Naples and countess of Provence, m 1348 As the 
choice of the popes made under the mfluence of the 
Kmg of France seldom or never ohtamed the assent 
of the Romans and Germans, antijKipes were elected 
by the latter, and the welfare of the chuich as well 
as of the state suffered by their mutual hostilities 
The return of the popes to Rrime was faiourable to 
the aggrandizement of their power, although the 
Norman councils often expressed themselves in hold 
and independent language Julius II added llologua 
to the Papal dommions in 1513, and Ancona m 1532 
The V enetians were obliged to cede Ravenna Ferrara 
was wrested from Modena in 1598, and Urbino w'as 
bequeathed to the Papal chair in 1626 by its last 
duke, Francis Maria, of the house of Rovera At 
the same time the popes lost a great part of their 
temporal and spiritual mfluence, to the diminution 


again jiermitted him to take possession df his states. 
Pius VII. was succeeded by Leo XII., who reignod 
from 1823 tiU 1829. He was succe^ed by 
VIII , who, in his turn, was succeeded by Pius IX 
in 1846 The first acts of this pope were character- 
ized by such a hberal spirit that men talked in wonder 
of a reforming pope. The events of 1848 caused the 
pope to pause m his advanced policy, which so dis- 
satisfied the extreme liberal party that they drove 
I Pius IX from Rome, and the reins of govenmient 
fell into the hands of Garibaldi, Mazzim, and Ave^ 
zano (1849) Some few months afterwards the 
French government, resolving to restore the Papal 
j authority, sent General f )udinot with an army against 
! Rome Defeated m their first attack on the citv 
I the French began a siege m regular form, and in a 
i month’s time were masters of it Pope I’iuh did nut 
j return to Rome, how'ever, until the following year 
, After the Austro- Italian \var of 1859 the T’apal 
I see was strip jied of the greatest part of its terntonal 
j possessions Embracing before that date an area of 
17,218 S(juaro miles, with 3,124,668 mhabitants, tbe 
Roman tern tor v was then reduced to 4*^91 square 
miles, and 692,106 inhabitants Of the former lega 
tions and delegations into which it was suhduided 
only five remaiued, namely — Rome and the Comarca, 
Viterbo, Civita Vecchia, Velletn, and fVoMirione 
From 1860 to 1866 the l^ajial government was sus 
tamed by the presence of a J^Vench army, which was 
AvitlidrawTi m l.^CC upon the Kmg of Italy binding 
, himself by treaty to respect the mtegiity of the 
' Roman States In 1867, ho\\^\er, volunteers num 
' heriiig 15,000, belonging to the Italian party of 
I action, entered the rai)al temtory, headed by Menotti 
I Ganbaldi They made but little progress until the 
I cider Garibaldi placed himself at their head, when 
' enthusiasts m thousands flocked to join them Na- 
j»oleon III , at tlie earnest prayer of the pope, sent 
' off an army to protect the citv agamst tbe violence 


of which the rapid progress of the Reformation from | 
the year 1517 greatly contnbuted The wise admiiiLs- 
tration of Sixtus V restored mtemal order towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, but the extrava- 
gance and family partialities of lus successors created 
fresh disorder Clement XIV was forced to abolish 
the order of the Jesuits in 1773 Subsequently 
Naples renounced her feudal obligations to the Papal 
ohaiv, and even the journey of Pius VI. to Vienna 
in 1782 could not prevent the great changes which 
Joseph II. was making in the ecclesiastical affairs 
of hiB kingdom After the successes of the French 
in Italy the pope was forced at the Peace of Tolen- 
tino, Feb. 13, 1797, to cede Avignon to France, and 
Romagna, Bologna, and Ferrara to the Cisalpine 
Republic. An insurrection in Rome against the 
French, Deo 28, 1797, caused the annexation of the j 
States of the Church to the Roman Republic Pius 
VI died in France The victories of the Russians 
and Austrians m Italy favoured the election of Pope 
Pius VII, March 14, 1800, who, under the protec- 
tion of Austrian troops, t<Mk possession of Rome 
By the concordat concluded in 1801 with the First 
Consul of the French Republic the pope again lost 
a great part of his temporal power In 1807 France 
again declared war, and the provinces of Ancona, 
urbino, Macerata, and Camenno were added to the 
Elngite of Italy. The possessions of the churoh 
bejom the Apennines were all that remained to the 
^pe. Feb 2, 1808, a French corps of 8000 men 
entered Ropie; the remainder of the Papal States 
were added to France, and a pension of 2,000,000 of 
franca settled on the pope, whose ecclesiastical power 
was to eontinue The decree of May 17, 1809, at 
length pat an end to the eodesiaBtioal st^. Tbe 
pope was detained in France until the eventaof 1814 


of the volunteers, who had now sunounded it Od 
the 28th Oct the French entered Rome, and Gan 
baldi, hegiuiung to })eroeive that he would he hemmed 
1 in by tbe regular Italian forces under Cialdmi, thought 
I of retreating Unfortunately an advanced section of 
j the Papal troops came in contact wuth the Ganbal- 
I dians (Nov 3), and were likely to have suffered 
[ severely had not two French battalions, anned with 
the Chassepot nfle, come speedily to their aid Gari- 
baldi, with 40U0 men, retreated into the Itahan terri- 
tory, where they were disarmed A strong force of 
French troops were left in occupation of CiviU 
Vecchia after peace was restored, and the pope seemed 
as secure as ever But the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war destroyed the last chance of the tem- 
poral power The French army of occupation left 
Rome on 30th July, 1870, and the pope was at the 
mercy of his powerful neighbour Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Italy, who found himself oomjielled by the 
demands of the party of action to lead them on to 
Rome and make it the capital of the Kingdom of 
Italy. In September the Italian troops occupied 
Rome In October the States of the Church were 
mcorporated with the Kingdom of Italy in virtue 
a plebiscite showing 133,681 votes in favour of aad 
only 1507 against this step. In the beginning of 
July, 1871, Rome became the seat of govemm'^t 
and the residence of the court. 

CHURCHILL, Chables, poet and satiriat, waa 
the son of the curate of St John’s, Weatminster, to 
which pariah he was bom in 1731 He waa educate 
at Weatminster School, but made so bad a tiae ol bia 
time that he was refused admiaakm at the Univor- 
sity of Oxford from his want of rlaanira] knaw todg^ 
He aoooi'dingly returned to school, tort aoon dosed 
his adacation by an imiwq^sat nuuriage with a yountf 
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laHv in the nhlghbonrhooA He, however, studied in 
and was at length admitted into holy orders 
bv Bishop of London, and received a Welsh 
^^racy of £30 a year. On the death of his father he 
Stained his curacy; but owing to the smallness of 
hi8 income, and most likely to his fondness for 
theatrical amusements and the company of the wits 
of the day, he was soon overwhelmed with debt, and 
had to compound with his creditors In 1761 he 
published anonymously a poem called the Rosciad, 
in which he examined the excellences and defects of 
the actors in the two houses in London with spirit, 
judgment, and vivacity. The celebrity of this poem 
was very great, and the players foolishly increased 
it by the impatience with which they resented its 
censures Pamphlets abounded on both aides of the 
question, and the author justified himself m a ne-w 
Hstire entitled the Af^ology. These works made him 
many enemies, for winch he cared very little, as they 
uitniduced him to the coveted intimacy of the men 
of wit and pleasure about the town A course of 
dissipation and mtemjierance followed, which excited 
much amm ad version, and elicited from him his next 
satire, entitled Night The Cock Lane imposture 
also formed a topic for hia muse, and he hesitated 
not to satirize Dr Johnson m the piece entitled the 
Ghost He next fell in -with the national ill humour 
against the Scots, which originated m the pobtical 
occurrences of the oominencement of the reign of | 
George III , by his Prophecy of Painine — a strongly- 
drawn caricature of Scottish diaa<lvantage8 This I 
poem was received with great avidity, and he immed- 1 
lately took that rank as a political satirist W'hich he 
long maintained, to the deterioration of both his 
poetical and moral character Of the latter, indeed, 
he now liecame utterly careless, and, drojrping the 
clerical habit, he parted from his wife, and immed- 
iately began to lead a life of shameless profiigaty 
Bemg now a party wTiter by profession, he culti- 
vated an acquaintance wuth Wilkes, and employed 
his pen aasiduousl} m the cause of opjiosition and 
ior hiB own emolument Besides the works already 
mentioned, he published, withm three or four years, 
an Epistle to Hogarth, tlie C\)nference, the Duellist, 
the Author, Gotham, the Candidate, the Times, Inde- 
pendence, and the Journey Most of these pieces 
con tarn detached pictures, which display a vigorous 
fancy and forcible sentiments, expressed with great 
occasional energy In versification Churchill avowedly 
imitated Dryden. In Oct 1764 he went to France 
to visit Wilkes, and was seized with fever at Boulogne 
There he died Nov 4. and was buned at Dover 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. See England 
(Chuboh op). 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND See Scotland - 
Ecclesiastical History 

CHURCH-RATE, for the purpose of repairing 
and sustaining the church, churchyard, and for similar 
objects, was made by the churchwardens with con- | 
sent of the parishionerB, who fixed the amount, but 
opiild not refuse it altogether, as in that event the 
churchwardens were empowered to levy a rate for 
necessary purfioses. The rate, though applicable for 
to parish churches oxily, was exigible from 
ol all religious denominations, and often 
gave rise to heart-burnings, which led to repeated 
for its oommutation or entire abolition, 
effected in 1868. I 

ARDENS, offioers, generally two for 
parish in England, who keep the church and 
in order. They are annusUy chosen by 
wmhdsteraiid parlshionen, according to the custom 
** **^P<uish. 

CH URN^ ^ vessel in whldi cream is agitated to 
*^'"""** ite battery i^obolea, in a sc^ mass from the 


I fluid portions. The length of time usaalljoooojded by 
Hus process, and the fatigue oonsequei;^ upon work- 
I ing those machines by hand, have oaused^be ingenious 
I to produce numerous modificationB in form and rise: 
j some may be worked by dogs in the wwy a eqoiiTal^ 
I wheel is driven ; others may be worked by ItfliM* 

I power, and in some cases steam is the motive powet, 
The ordmary plimge-c^Vam, with its cylindricid boZ| 
its straight rod projectirC downwards through tl||| 
cover and attached below to the dasher, has been 
greatly improved by an arrangement by which the 
air IB mtroduced into the cylinder at every stroke by 
j a tube run right along the handle, with a valve at Its 
I end which opens as the dasher rises, and closes as It 
I sinks J’he air is thus dashed through the cream. 

' separatinir it into innumerable small particles, ana 
throwing it into a state of foam. A box form of 
' churn, with dasbers .•ittacheii to a rod passing hori- 
I zoiitally through the l>ox, and driven by a winch, Is 
I fre(|uently used Less common kinds are those In 
W’luch the whole body of the machine w set in motion, 
such as the rocking-chum and the barrel-chum. A 
chum on the centrifugal pnnciple has been introduced 
into Swerlen Though the rapid completion of the 
jirooess of butter making is the princijuil end tn 
view, it IS a well-known fiu:t that butter suffers 
senously by too rapid a process. When butter forms 
m about forty-tive mimitos it is sure to be good; 
when it appears sooner it is soft, when later, strong- 
tasted See Buttkk and Daikt. 

C-HUSAN, an island on the east coast of China, 
the largest in the an hip* lago of same name, about 
21 miles long, and from 6 t*» 11 broad Pop about 
200,000 Its surface ih hnely diversified by hlU 
and dale The rocks are evidently volcanic ; and 
the soil, often vei'y fertil**, is under good cultiva- 
tion, for the most pai-t by sjiade husbandry. On 
the same sloj>e may lie seen, m different stages of 
I their growdU, wheat, tea, sw'cet-jxttatoes, oottou, and 
tobacco There an several towns on the island; the 
cajntal is Tmg-hae, a walled town of about 2 miles In 
ciTCumference From its situation near the mouths 
I of the Yang-tse kianLf, which forms the great channel 
of coinmunication with the heart of the empire, 
Chusan is considert'd as the key of Southern China, 
and was accordingly taken possession of by the 
British on tw'o occasions during the first Chinese 
w’ar Notwithstanding tht great mortality among 
the British troojw during their *)Ccupation of the 
island, the ihinate is still considered lieallhy. 

I CHUTNEY, or C 'in TNY, a cfindiinont compounded 
< of sweets and acida, miu h used in the East Tndiwa^ 
j and thence iutroducc*d into England Ripe fruit, 
raisins, spices, herljs, chilies or cayenne, leroon-juioe, 

I vinegar, &c , are the onimary components, whioti are 
poundefi, well boiled together, and then bottled foe 
use It is much eaten in India with curries, tiewt, 
kc 

CHYLE See Chyme. 

I CHYME, in animal economy. In the p t ooses of 
j digestion the food is subjected to a temperature 
I usually above 90° of Fahrenheit It is mixed with 
the gastric juice, a liquor secreted by the glsdxde of 
the stomach, and is made to undergo a modeiate and 
alternate pressure by the oontrac^n of the etomaoh 
itself It is thus converted into a soft nni^bnn mses 
of a grayish colour, in which the previoue tey|||||p « 
nature of the aliment can be no longer cUstinglfHieA 
The chyme, es this pulpy mam into whioh foC% 
m the stomach is resolved is termed, peesm by the 
pylorus into the intestinal canal, where H ie mlsed 
with the pancreatic juice and the bOa, and Is etfll 
expoeed to the same temperature end altemafelqg 
preesure. The thinner parts of it are ebeorbed tiy 
the slender tabes termed the ImeUaU Tbe lh|M 
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tfaiu Absorbed, which la called chyle, is of a white 
ocdonr; It pusBee through the glanda of the mesen- 
tery, then enters the thoracic duct, and ia conveyed 
by it into the blood at the junction of the left ]ugn- 
litf with the left sulx^lavian vein Chyle is an opaque 
milky fluid, mild to the taste By standing for some 
thn e one part of it coagulates, another portion is 
coagulated by heat The chyle, after mfxing with the 
l^mph conveyed by the absorbent vqpels, is received 
into the blood, wkich has letumed from the extreme 
vessels before this passes to the heart. All traces of i 
it are very soon lost m the blood, as it mixes per* 1 
fectly with that fluid It is probable, however, that 
its nature is not immediately completely altered 
The blood passing from the heart is conveyed to the 
lungs, where it circulates over a very extensive sur- 
face presented to the atmospheric air, wuth the inter- 
vention of a very thin membrane, which does not 
prevent their mutual action During this circulation 
the blood loses a considerable quantity of carbon, 
part of which, it is probable, is derived from the 
imperfectly assimilated chyle, as this, ongmating in 
part from vegetable matter, must contain carbon m 
larger proportion than even the blood itself 

CIBBER, Caius Gabriel, a celebrated sculptor, 
a native of Holstem m Germany, visited England 
during the protectorate of Cromw'ell, and met wuth 
such encouragement as to induce him to settle there 
He was employed to execute the bass-reliefs on the 
pedestal of the London Monument The work, how- 
ever, by which he is pnncipally known are his figures 
of Raving and Melancholy Madness, formerly erected 
above the gate of the old Bethlehem Hosj)ital, and 
now in the new hospital, St George’s Fields He 
was the father of Colley Cibber 

CIBBER, Colley, a dramatic wu-iter and actor, 
was bom in London, 1671, served under the Duke of 
Devonshire m the revolution which placed the Pnnce 
of Orange on the throne, and then made his appear- 
ance at Dmry Ijane Theatre m 1689 He was not 
at first very successful, but at length the talent 
which he displayed in the character of Fondlewifo 
in Congreve’s Old Bachelor brought him into notice 
In 1696 appeared his first comedy. Love’s Last Shift, 
which met with great success In this piece he 
played the part of Novelty, a fashionable fop This 
■character is found in most of his pieces, and in the 
representation of it he was likewise distinguished 
Hia dramatic celebrity is founded chiefly on the 
Careless Husband, which even obtained the approba- 
tion of his declared enemy. Pope This piece, though 
without novelty in the characters, and without m- 
vehtion in the plot, is a good picture of the manners 
and follies of the time His comedy, the Non-juror, 
an imitation of Moli^re’s Tartufe, adapted to English 
manners, appeared in 1717, and was directed against 
the Jacobites. It was very successful, and procured 
him a pension from the court, but drew upon him 
many enemies, whose number he increased by his 
conduct as director of Drury Lane Theatre, from 
1711. His appointment «s poet-laureate in 1730 
gave full play to the raillery of his enemies Cibber 
had the good sense to join in the laugh agniinst his 
own verses, and thus to disarm them Pope, how- 
ever, did not oeaae to ridicule him on every oppor- 
tunity. Beridea writing original works for the stage, 
ham^pted aj«rc^ numl^r of others, the acted 
Riflira III ^ng one of those that ^ve passed 
■irofugh his hands. In 1750 he quitted the theatre, 
tad published the Apology for the Life of Colley 
CibbOT, fta, written with spirit and candour, and 
oontaii^g many entertuning anecdotes and judicious 
remarks. He ^ad in 1767. 

CIBBER, Thbo^hilus, son of Colley Cibber, was 
honi hs 1703, and embraced the 


actor With respect to personal appdaranoe, nstiim 
had been less favourable to him than to his* father* 
but hia intelligence and vivacity in his porformanoes 
compensated for his deficiendee, and he would have 
been successful on the stage if hia extravagance had 
not continually involved 1^ in difficulties He was 
engaged, 1767, to play at a Dublin theatre, but was 
shipwTecked on the passage and drowned The 
Biography of English and Irish Poets, which ap 
peared under his name, was from the pen of Robert 
Shiels, a Scotsman, who purchased for ten guineas 
the right of prefixing to the work the name of Cib- 
ber, then in prison for debt — Cibber’s wife, Susanna 
Mana, bom 1716, was one of the best actresses on 
the English stage. She was sister of the celebrated 
Dr Ame (composer of Rule Britannia), who taught 
her music, and introduced her m one of his operas at 
the Haymarket 'I’heatre She was so much of a 
favourite with Handel, that he composed pieces ex- 
pressly adapted to her voice, and used to instruct her 
m singing them In 1734 she married Theophilus 
Cibber, but was soon after separated from him She 
subsequently made her appearance in tragedy Her 
beauty and her talents gamed her universal admir- 
ation She died m 1766 Garrick is said to have 
exclaimed w’hen informed that she was dead, ‘ Then 
tragedy has expired with her ’ She id bunt-d in 
W estmi n ster A bbey 

CIBORTUM, originally a drinking-vessel made 
from an Egyptian plant In the Roman Church it 
IS the vessel m which the consecrated host is pre- 
served , being thus the same as^vx 

CICADA, the name of several species of insects 
of the order Hemiptera, group Homoptera They 
are stout-bodied insects, with a broad shore head, 
four leathery transparent wings extending far beyond 
the body, very short three to six jointed antenna*, 
and laige prominent ocelli or simple eyes They are 
found in the warmer regions of the earth living upon 
trees, m the bark of which the female lays her eggs, 
being provided with a bonng mstmment for thf- 
purjiose The cicada baa been celebrated from remote 
antiquity on account of its so-called song, a loud and 
grating chirp produced by the male by means of a 
special apparatus on the abdomen The instruments 
by which the song is produced are situated on each 
side of the base of the abdomen, and are co\ered by 
two squamose plates Below there is a cavity divided 
into two cells by a triangular partition Exammed 
from its internal side each cell presents anteriorly a 
white and plaited membrane, and below this a tense, 
thm, transparent lamina, termed by Rdaumur the 
mirror Viewed from the external side there will 
be seen another plaited membrane on each aide, 
which ifl acted on by a powerful muscle ; this mem- 
brane is the drum The muscles hi rapidly contract- 
ing and relaxing act on this drum, and so produce 
the noise In some South American species thu 
note IB said to be loud enough to be heard at the 
distance of a mile The ancient Greeks were 
admirers of the cicada (m Greek, tettix) and its soi^ 
It IS mentioned by Homer in the Iliad, is celebraw 
by Plato, and has one of the Anacreontic odes de- 
voted to its praises. The Athenians believed tba^ 
like themselves, it was sprung from the soD, an® 
wore golden oicadaa in tj[rair hair by way <rf 
inent The celebrated species is the ash cicada 
^ omi), which inhabits t^ whole south of E m^l^ 
S^tzeriand, and Sou^^nnany. The sevea t^ 
years’ locust {C. teptendecim), so called fro® ^ 
TOlief that it makes its appearance in partk*!*' 
localities at intervals of seventeen yean, is oceni^ 
in the United States. (PL IIL, at fllNTOIfOLOOTj 

CICERO, Marods TiM^rra. This celebrated B<>* 
man was bom in the .^ar oMftiune 647 <106 b-O-I 
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^ Arpinom. Hi* f*milv belonged to the order of 
had always kept themselves aloof from 
r^lic’buaineoB and office. His father, who lived in 
foment devoted to literary pursuits, was the 
fnend of the first citizens of the republic. Amongst 
thia number was the celebrated orator Crassus, who 
lujnself attended to the education of the young 
Cicero and his brother Quintus, selected teachers for 
them, and directed their studies ITie perusal of the 
Greek authors, together with poetry, oratory, and 
philosophy, occupied the first years of Cicero’s youth 
Ho ^Tote a great deal m Greek. His versihcatioii 
good, but his poetical merits, on the whole, only 
moderate His destination was to be first orator of 
Rome In his youth he made one campaign under 
Sulla, in the Marsic ^ar After his return he availed 
himself of the mstruction of the academician Philo, 
and of the celelirated orator Molo, and employed 
several years m acquiring the knowledge requisite 
for an orator He witnessed the barbarities of Manus 
and Cmna, and the proscnptions of Sulla, after which 
the exhausted, blood-stained republic remamed un- 
disturhed under the yoke of its dictator Cicero, at 
that time twenty-six years old, endowed with know- 
ledge and gemuB, appeared before the tnbunal8,at first 
in dnl suits, afterwards m a criminal process, m 
which he defended Sex Iloscius of Amena, who was 
acc'used of parncide by Chrjsogouus, a freedman of 
Sulla He conducted this defence courage, con- 
futed the accusers, and obliged the judges to acquit 
the accused After this brilliant display he remamed 
a vear m Rome, and undertook another suit His 
conduct, m Ixith instanoes, must have diHjdeajsed the 
dictator Rut his dobibtated health obliged him to 
travel, and he went to Athens, w’hich wiis still the 
centre of science (b c 79). Here he resided in the house 
of an academician, was Nusited by the philosophers of 
all the schools, and profited by tlie instruction of the 
masters of oi atory Thus he passed six months with 

hiB fnend Atticus, in the enjoyment of literary pur- 
suits He also undertook a journey to Asia, and re- 
mamed some tmie at Rhodes, where he hkewise 
' ihited the most distinguished orators, and took part 
in their exercises On Ins return to Rome hia displays 
of eloquence proved the value of his Grecian mstnic- 
tion, and his n\al8 Hortensius and L Aurelius Cotta 
were forced to yield to huu the palm of oratory At 
last, at the age of thirty, he engaged in pubbe busmess 
He became quaestor of Sicily durmg the prevalence of 
A great scarcity at Rome, and managed to convey a 
Urge quantity of com from thence to the capital, 
though it was difficult for him so to do without ex- 
citmg the displeasure of the SiciliaJis He aften^ ards 
returned to Rome and appeared as an orator, defeml- 
the causes of Jprivate individuals merely for the 
of fame It was an honourable day for Cicero 
when the ambassadors from Sicily appeared before 
him with the request that he would conduct their 
■uit against their governor, Verres. He showed bim- 
•elf worthy of the confidence of an oppre^ssed people, 
«md appealed against this powerful robber after hav- 
^ himself ooUected proofs of his crimes in Sicily 
He was opposed by the celebrated Hortensius. The 
®Tniee of Verres are pamtsd m the bvehest colours 
« hia immortal speecnes Seven are preserved, but 
“«y two of them were debvered. Horteuaius was 
dumb by the force of truth, and Verres went 
«to voluntary exile JJter this auit Cicero was 
•wsd to the office of edQ^B.o. 70). Though pdlh 
of only a moderate tartmie, he managed by 
weU-timed libsrahty to gain the affections of the 
People whilst ha held this office, and at the close of 
was slsoted first pnetor. Bat in order to 
y* ” tits omiMlship on hn had now fixed bis 

it was nsoeaMi'jlllD oD^||n tbs friendship of the 


great. With this view hs joined the P^cty of Pom- 
^y, the bead of the nobility and the nnirt oitfasns ol 
Rome. He became his panegyrist and inost aealoua 
adherent 

Catibne at that tune began to plan hia oonapiracy 
against the repubbe. He was accused of extoiHo^ 
in his government of Africa, and Cicero waa on tibt 
point of undertaking hut defence when they became 
rivals, being l^th candidates for the oonsulahim 
Cicero’s merirfte vailed over Catiline’s iutriguee ana 
the envy of his enemies He was chosen oonsnl 
unanimously, and entered on his office in B.O. 68. and 
then began the most splendid period of his political 
life He succeeded m defeatmg the conspiraov of 
Catiline (see Caiilimi,), ttiter whose fall he received 
greater honours than had ever before been bestowed 
u]:»uu a Roman citi/en He was haiHd as the saviour 
of the state, and the father of his country (porena 
jjaftue), and thanksgivings in his name were voted 
to the gods But Cicero's fortune had now reaohea 
the culmmating point, and soon was to decline. The 
Catilinarian conspirators who had been executed had 
not been sentenced acconhiig to law, and Cicero as 
chief magistiate was resiHuisible for the irre^larity. 
When at the close of his consulship he stooa up, ao- 
cordiug^to custom, to render an account of his ad- 
ministration, he was stopped by the tribune MeteUus 
C’eler, on the ground tliat, having put Roman citizeoa 
to death without a hearing, he himself was unworthy 
of being heard. Accordingly he was only able to pro- 
nounce the celel)rated oath, ‘I swear that I have saved 
the repnbhc ’ Cu‘sar was always his op[>ouenfc, and 
I’ompey feared a citi/i u who loved liberty too much 
to bo favourable to the tnumvirs Cicero sawhlsoredit 
gradually decreasing, and even his safety threatened 
He therefore occujued himself more than ever with 
science, w'rote the history of his consulate in Greek, and 
composed a Latin ])oem on the same subject, in three 
lM>uks At last the storm broke out ( 'lodius, Clcem’s 
enemy, caused a law to be renewed declaring every 
one guilty of treason wbr' commanded the execution 
of a Roman citizen Isifore he hail l>eeu heard in his 
own defence The illustrious ex-cx>usul put on 
mourning, and apiMjarcd, accompanied by the equittt 
and many young patricians, demanding the protec- 
tion of tlie jveople Clodius, at the bead of armed 
adherents, lusulterl tiiem refteatedly, and ventoivd 
even to besiege the senate Cicero upon this went 
mto voluntary exile, leaving Rome in B.c 68, and nl- 
timately took refuge in Thessalouica, with Planooi. 
Clodius in the mean time procured new decrees, in 
consequence of which Cicero’s country-seats were ham 
down, and a temple of freedom buUt on the stUf oT 
his house at lb«rno His wife and ohUdren tSart 
exposed to ill treatment 

W'hilst the accounts of these occurrences drove the 
unhappy man almost to despair, a change favourable 
to him was preparing m Jioine The audacity of 
Clodius became equally msui'|>ortable to alL Foinpey 
encouraged Cicero’s friends to get him reoallea to- 
Rome The senate declared that it would not attend 
to any business until the decree which ordered hia 
banishment was revoked. Through the se^ of- the 
consul Lentulus, and at the proposition of eevoral 
tribunes, the decree of recall paesed the aesemtdy uf 
the people, in the following year, injphe of a bloody 
tumult, m which Cicero's Drother Jjmtqa 'wa^an-^ 
gerously wounded. Cicero ntwnumtim an 
of ten months. The ass em bled aenate reodved fafall 
at the gates of the city, and his entry reaenabkad # 
triumph. But all power at Rome Was now in thn 
hands of the triumvln Crassus, Pompey, and Chanr, 
and for the next few yean Citmo had to be mors d 
an onhxiker than an actor, and even anhmttted tn 
praise a^^atter what he didiked and dispbsi. 
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obUge Pcnnpev he defended VatiniuB and Gabinins, 
cwo dtizena of bad character, who had shown them- 
•elvee his implacable enemies At the age of fifty- 
four he entered the college of the augurs The death 
of the torbulent Clodius, who was slain by Milo, 
delivered him from his most dangerous opponent 
He defended the perpetrator of this act, who was his 
friend and avenger, in a beautiful speech; but the 
presence of Pompey’s soldiers, and the tumult of 
the friends of Clodius, confused him whilst deliver- 
ing it. At this period the senate appomted him 
governor of Cilicia (bo 52) Cicero conducted a 
war while in this office with good success, repulsed 
the Parthians, and was greeted by the soldiers wuth 
the title of imptiakyr As soon as his term of office 
had expired he returned to Home ( J an B c 49), which 
was threatened with senous disturbances owmg to 
the rupture between Caesar and I’ompey Drea<lmg 
the horrors of a civil war, he endeavoured in \am to 
reconcile the nvals Caesar advanced towards Rome, 
and Pompey was forced to flee with the consuls and 
the senate Cicero, not anticipating this sudden ap- 
proach of Ca'sar, was still in Italy Caesar saw him 
at Formiai, but w'as not able to gain him o\er, for 
although convinced that the party of Casar was 
likely to prevail, and although his son-m-law, Dola- 
beUa, was one of Caesar's conhdants, he was prompted 
by his sense of honour to return to Pompey After 
the battle of Pharsalia and the flight of Pompey he 
refused to take the command of some troops who had 
remamed at Dyrrhachium, liut returned to Italy, which 
was governed by C.esar’s representative, i^tony 
This return was attended with several unpleasant 
circumstances, until the conqueror wrote to hmi, and 
soon after received him graciously (b c 47) 

Cicero now devoted himself entirely to literature 
and philosophy He was divorced from his wife 
Terentia, to enable him to marry Publilia, a beautiful 
and nch heiress, whose guardian he w'as, but this 
union was not happy, and was speedily dissolved 
In B.O. 45 the death of his daughter Tullia occurred, 
and aflFected him very painfully, as he had been 
devotedly attached to her The assassination of 
CsBsar opened a new career to the orator He hoped 
to regain great pohtical influence The conspirators 
shared with him the honour of an enterprise m 
which no part had been assigned him , and the less 
he had contributed to it himself, the more anxious 
was he to justify the deed, and pursue the advantages 
which it offered But Antony took Ctesar’s place. 
Even in this turbulent year Cicero found leisure for 
bterajy occupations, and, among other labours, com- 
pleted his work De Gloria, which was lost as late as 
the fourteenth century He determined on gomg to 
Greece, where he could live in safety, but he soon 
returned to Rome, and composed those admirable 
orations against Antony, dehvered in b c 43, which 
are known to us by the name of Philippics, and 
which are equally distinguished for eloquence and 
patriotism. His implacable enmity towa^s Antony 
induced him to favour young Octavianus, who pro- 
fessed to entertain the most friendly feelings towards 
him. With him originated all the energetic resolutions 
of the senate m favour of the war, which the consuls 
and the young Ccesar were conductmg, m the name of 
the republic, against Antony. Octavianus having pos- 
f Bc as od himself of the consulate, and formed an alliance 
^ with Antony and Lepidus, after the death of the two 
eonsuls, the power of the senate and of the orator 

C 'elded to the arma of the triumvirs. Cicero was at 
it convinced that liberty was at an end. At Tusou- 
ium, whither he had retired with his brother and 
nephew, he learned that his name, at Antony’s demand, 
had been added to the list of the prosorib^ He re- 
paired in a state of indeouion to the sea ooas\ end em- 


barked. Contrary winds drove him back to the thote 
At the request of his slaves he embarked a second 
time, but soon returned again to await his fate at hk 
country-seat near F ormise. ‘ I will die,’ exclaimed he 
‘in my country, which I have more than once saved’ 
Hia slaves, seeing the neighbourhood already dig 
turbed by the soldiers of the tnumvirs, endeavoured 
to convey him away in a litter, but soon discovered 
the murderers at their heels. They prepared for 
combat , but Cicero, who felt that death was unavoid- 
able, ordered them to make no resistance, bent hm 
head before Popilius, the commander of the murder- 
ers, w'ho had once been saved by his eloquence and 
suffered death more courageously than he had home 
misfortune He died m his sixty-fourth year, a d c 
711 (B c 43) His head and hands were, by the 
orders of Antony, affixed to the same rostrum from 
which the orator, as Livy says, had poured forth 
eloquence unequalled by any human voice 

Cicero’s elo(juence has always remained a model 
After the revival of leanimg he was the most ail 
mil ed of the ancient wntei s , and the purity and 
elegance of his style vvill always place him m the 
first rank of Homan classics. 'The 8t}le of his phi 
loBophical v-Titmgs, without oratoncal ostentation, 
breathes the j)ure Attic elegance •which some of hiB 
contemporaries washed also to see m his orations 
I’he orator is seen, however, in his prolix and com- 
paiatively unanunattd dialogues His philosophical 
works, the prmcijtal i)art of the contents of which « 
taken from the (ireek, and which combine academic 
and stoic doctrines and pryi( iples, iX)88e8B very un 
equal mterest for us Thus, for example, his work 
l>e Natura Deorum is for us only a collection of 
errors the Tusculana* Quaestioiies are full of the suh 
tleties of the Athenian school his work De Finihus 
Bonorum et M alorum likewise belongs to this some 
what dry, dogmatic philo8oj>hy On the other hand, 
hiB w'orks on practical morals have maintamed their 
full value The book De Officiis is to this day the 
finest treatise on virtue inspired by pure human wis 
dom The pleasures of friendship smd old age have 
hkewise been excellently set forth m De Amicitw 
and De Senectute Of his political work De Itepuh- 
lica, a considerable part was brought to light by Mai, 
and published in Ibmie in 1822 Cicero wrote the 
BIX books De Republica m his fi ft} -fourth year Id 
these he endeavoured to show by what p<ibcy, what 
resources, and what morals, Rome had obtamed the 
dommiou of the world Cicero’s works De Divina- 
tione and De Legibus are instructive monunaenU 
of antiquity The same philosojihical spirit w 
evident m all his oratorical treatises, particularly id 
the most imjwrtaiit of them, De Oratore, although 
this contams as little of utility for us as the Clans 
Oratoribus, Topicis, De Partitione Oratorio, &c. 
The most interesting of aU Cicero’s works for pos- 
terity are his Epistolse familiares and Ad Atticum, 
which give a more exact and hvely idea of the state 
of the republic than any of his other works, and dis- 
play most strongly the characteristic traits of the 
author The life of Cicero was written of old by 
Plutarch, and has been also in modern times by 
Middleton and Forsyth. ^ 

CICERONE, the title of the person who, in Italy, 
and particularly in Rome, shows and explains to 
strangers curiosities and antiquities. The talkative- 
ness of such persons has procured them name 
cicerone, in jocular allusion to Cicero. This term li 
falling into disuse, the oflBcial designation, servitof^ 
di piazza, or simply guida (guide), being used instesA 
CICISBEO, a name given since the seventeOT» 
century in Italy to the professed gallant of a manw 
lady. It was the fashion among the higher ranks >s 
Italy for the husband, from the day of -mai'riage, to 
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with hi> wife in hu own hou»e only. In 
or plaoefl of public amusement she was accom- 
iTnied by the ctctsbeo, who even attended at her toilet, 
L receive her commands for the day. This custom 
iB the more extraordinary, from the natural jealousy 
of the Italian, who seemed to change his character 
^mpletely after marriage 

CICIJTA, a poisonous genus or umbelliferous 
plants of which Cicuta t irosa, the water hemlock or 
cowbane, is a native of Britain, growing in ditches 
and on the margins of rivers, &c. Its stem is 3 or 4 
feet high, hollow, and branched, with biternate 
leaves, the radical ones pinnate. The plant is a 
dangerous poison, said to be fatal to cattle that eat 
it TersiUis are known to have died from eating 
the root, which is white and fleshy An American 
fljH'Cies, (.' rnanilfitay is equally dangerous I'lie genu.s 
has no general invnkuTe to the compound umbels, 
and the jiartial involucres consist of several aw'l-like 
bracts I'lie common or true hemlock is Conium 
macuhttma It also is a poisonou'^ umbellifer, 
with a stem from 12 to 4 feet in height, hollow, 
striated, and sjiotted with purple, leaves lari^e, 
much (lividt‘d, and fetid w'hen bruised, and with 
unlattral partial invohuTes— marks by which the 
conmion hemlock is readil\ distinguished from the 
water hemlock, and from any other sjiecies of the 
Tinbidlifertt* It is indigenous in most tcmperat« 
climatesi* and is (‘Xteiisutly used in medicine, being 
gi\eu iiiternalh as a sedative, and ap]»lied externalh 
to sorts, ulcers, dfec , in the form of a poultice or 
ointimiit The Latin cicuta w'as the tiue hemlock 
See Hemlock 

CICONIA, the genus of birds to W'hich the coiii- 
moii stork belongs, and which is the type genus of 
the familj Ciconiid.e 

t'll) Don Rodrigo {Tiu\ ) Diaz, count of Tlivar 
born in ]()‘26, the model of the heroic vurtues of his 
age, and the flow'er of Sjtamsh chivalry, styled by his 
eiieinies, the Moors of Sjiain, el seid or ctd (the lord) 
anil by his king and countnmen Campeador (cham- 


aiugle comba^ and appointed for fala mibetltute the 
knight Martm Gonzalez. Ferdinand (dioee the CUd 
for his champion, and by hie means obtained Oala> 
horra Ferdmand in his will divided his dominiona 
among his sons to Sancho he gave Castile, to Alfonso 
hti gave Leon and Oviedo, and to Garoia, Galicia, 
together with the conquered part of Portugal Thu 
division caused a war netween the brothers, in which 
Sancho was victonous this etoccess was owing to 
the Cid, to whom he had given the command of his 
forces Alfonso w^as taken prisoner, Garoia brougiit 
rum upon himself by his own imprudence, and it re- 
mained only to oveicome the obstinate resistance of 
Zamora, w'here Sancho’s sister Urraca ruled Before 
the walls of this city Sancho was assassinated, and 
Alfonso was called to the throne It is relat^ in 
the ballads that the Cid, apjwinte:' by the states of 
( 'astile to read the oath of purification before the new 
king, on account of the murder of Sancho, rea<l with 
such imjiressive solemnity that Alfonso shuddered, 
but W'as also offended It is certain that he spared 
nothing to gam over the Cid 

The story of this W'amor requires a critical exami- 
nation, esjieciallv what relates to his marriage. 
According to history Alfonso married him to Donna 
Ximcna, hi« nicie (in 107^^), and consequent^ It 
Heemh'we must consider him twice married John 
von Muller, the German historian, supjx' that the 
daug'hter of the proud Gonnaz may have been bis 
first Ximena How'ever that may be, it is certain 
that the Cid, notwithstanding the imjiortant services 
I which he rendered to his king, often exponenoed the 
I inconstancy of royal favour A ina»j like him, of 
strict integTitv and virtue of an inflexible and lofty 
, spirit, who desj'ised an effeminate life, was not fitted 
' foi courts His true friend and brother in arms, 
Alvaro Hanez Minava, his wife and child, were his 
world The gravity of his countenance excited re- 
sjiect and reverence , his retired life allortled room 
I for the slanders of the courtiers , and he was exposed 
to frequent reproaches But in times of necessity 


I'loii), continues to live in the poetry of his country 
Rwlngo loved and was beloved by Ximena, daughter 
of Lozano, count of (jormaz, who, with Diego, the 
father of Roclngo, excelled all the knights at the 
court of Ferdinand I of ('astile The envy of Gor- 
uia/ at Diego’s superior estimation at court produced 
a dispute between the two w'hich led to a duel Gor- 


ins assistance was agam sought, and he was too gen- 
erous to remember past offences The king finally 
took from him all that he liad given him, wife and 
treasures , but from shame or fear he afterwards 
restored Ximena Diagram ed, plundered, forced to 
dej»end on Lunself alone, Kodrigo was now happier 
and greater than before Ever true to his country 


uia? vaiKpiished the old Diego, and insult liemg 
a4lded to tins disgrace Diego demanded from his son 
tile blood of the offender In the contest between 
honour and love the former prevailed m the breast 
of the youth, and Gonna/ fell Ximena, unfortunate 
as a daughter and a mistress, could no longer bsten 
^ the voice of love it became necessary for her to 
demand vengeance on the object of her affections j 
But no champion was found to meet the young hero , 
*iid nothing but the discharge of the important duties 
which devolved upxm him could preserve him from 
nnkmg under his despair Five Moorish kings ap- 
i» Castile devastation and death accompam^ 
progress Rodngo, who was not yet twenty 
ye^ of threw hunself upon his noble horse 
^bieca, and at the head of his vassals went to meet 
0 enemy, who soon ceased to be the terror of the 
®^try^ The young hero sent the five captive kings 
hiJ' who, as a reward for his bravery, gave 

Ximena, and united those whom the decrees of 
to have s^arated for ever They were 
™»med in Valencia. Ferdinand afterwards added 
L l«eon, and Oviedo to Castile, and posterity calls 

the Great, but it was Rodrigo who gamed him 
name. A quarrel having arisen between Fer- 
^•^•nd K i n g Ramiro of Arragun oonceming the 
of Oalahorra, wh^rnig od to 


1 and hifl religion, he raised an army by the reputation 
I of his name alone to subdue the Mixirs in Valencia. 

I In the midst of his career of coiiquest he hastensd to 
the assistance of his king, w'ho was hauxi pressed by 
I Joseph, the founder of Marocco ; but the only 
turn for his generosity was new ingratitude Hs 
therefore departeil by night with his most trusty 
followers, and, forsaken and ill -provided, fled from 
the kmg He, however, remained true to himself, 
and fortune to him. His magnanimity again over- 
came the kmg T'ermissiou was given to all to join 
the forces of the Cid, who still mamtained the cause 
of Spam, and alwa}B with distinguished success Al- 
fonso declared aloud, m the presence of the envious 
courtiers, ‘lliis Cid serves me much better* .than 
you,’ and could no longer be prevented from visit- 
ing him From this time be was never eetranged 
from him, although be unmtention^ly promoted the 
machiuatiouB of his eneinitis. Two biOTh^, counts 
of Carrion, had resolved, a marriage wftb the 
daughters of the Cid, to obtain po8S(;«sion bf Us 
weuth. The king himseB promote tlieir snd 
the Old yielded to his wishes With Donna 
and Donna Sol they received likewise the great 
treasures which the arms of the Cid bad won. But 
scarcely bad they dismissed tbelr attendanti, wfaan, 
in a wild, mountainona de sert, they s tripp ed uia gpa^ 
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mento ttoaai the pereoiu of the ladies, beat them till 
pain choked their arias, tied them to two trees, and de- 
parted with the money. A trusty servant whom the 
Cid had sent after them delivered the ladies from 
their wretched situation, and the vile deed was 
bronght to hght. The Cid demanded justice. Al- 
fonso summoned all the vassals of Leon and Castile 
to a high court of justice at the city of Toledo The 
Oid demanded the restoration of his treasures, and 
opportumty to take vengeance for the insult, by a com- 
bat between the counts of Camon and the champions 
whom he should name They sought to avoid the 
oombat, but the king insisted on it \V ith ill-con- 
cealed fear they rode to the lists , the knights of the 
Cid overcame both them and their uncle , their dis- 
honoured lives were spared The last exploit of 
the Cid was the captme of Saguntum (Murviedro), 
after which he died at V alencia, m the seventy-fourth 
year of his age (101)9) What this hero won, and for 
many years defended, the umted power of Leon and 
Castile was scarcely able to preserve against the en- 
croachments of the mhdels His dead body was 
mailed and mounted upon his favourite steed and 
marched out against the enemy, who fled at its ap- 
proach. He was buned at the convent of San Pedro 
de Cardefia, m Castile, m a tomb which was hon- 
oured by emperors and longs There rests the noble 
Ximena, and under the trees before the convent hes 
the faithful horse Ba])ieoa 

The adventures of the Cid, particularly his banish- 
ment and return, are the subjects of the oldest Cas- 
tilian poem, probably composed at the end of the 
twelfth century, Poema del Chd el Campeador, which 
was first published in the Coleccion de Poesias Castel- 
lanas antenores al Siglo XV, of Sanchez, in 1776, 
but the best edition of which is that of Ilinard, Paris, 
1868. The later ballads which commemorate the 
hero, were at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
collected by Fernando del Castillo, and in 1614 again 
published by Pedro de Florez m the liomancero 
General There has also been published a collection 
by Escobar — Historia del muy noble y valeroso Cab- 
allero el Old Ruy Uiaz, en Romances (Lisbon, 1616, 
Seville, 1632) Whatever chronicles and songs have 
conveyed to us of the history of the Cid, is collected 
m the Chromcle of the CiJ, from the Spanish, by 
Robert Southey (Loudon, 1808, 4to) 

CIDER, a hquor made from the juice of apples 
The quabty of this popular beverage depends prin- 
cipally on the following particulars, viz. : 1, kind of 
fruit ; 2, condition of the fruit when ground , 8, 
manner of grmding and pressing , 4, method of con- 
dnetmg the lequisite fermentation, and precautions 
to be taken against its excess 

1. The characteristics of a good cider apple are a 
red skin, yellow and often tough and fibrous pulp, 
astringency, dryness, and ripeness at the cider-makmg 
season. \^)^en the rmd and pulp are green, the cider 
will always be thin, weak, and colourless; and when 
these are deeply tinged with yellow, it will, however 
manufactured, or m whatever soil the fruit may 
have grown, almost always possess colour and either 
strength or richness. The most certain indications 
of the ripeness of ajiples are the fragrance of their 
smell and their spontaneously dropping from the 
trees. Wh|m they are m this state of maturity on 
a dry day (all the better if the weather is cool and 
braemg), the limbs may be slightly shaken and partly 
disburdened of their golden store, thus taking such 
apples only as are ripe, and leaving the unripe longer 
on the trees, that they may also acquire a due degree 
of matunty. They must be carefully gathered to 
avoid bruising, as mouldineas nqndly fixes upon the 
odtfM of evei 7 wound of a fruit gathered m autumn, 
aBLl oonununioatea a disgusting flavour to the jmoe. 


The only artificial oriteriQn employed, to aaoertsin 
the quality of an apple for cider is the spodfiegravS 
of its must, or unfermented juice; or the wei^t oom 
pared with that of water. This indicates with verv 
considerable accuracy the strength of the fut^ 
cider. Its weight and consequent value are supposed 
to be increased in the ratio of the increase of saccha 
rme matter. The strongest and most highly flavoured 
cider which has been obtained from the apple was 
produced from fruit growung on a shallow loam, on a 
limestone basis All the writers on the subject seem 
to agree that ralcareous earth should form a compo 
nent part of the soil of a cider-orchard The beet 
authorities prefer a dry and soinew hat loose soil, m 
which the roots may penetrate freely, and range ex 
tensively in search of nutriment 

2 Condition of the. Frmt — Fruit should be used 
when it has attained full maturity, and before it be- 
gms to decay Each kmd of apple should be nianu 
factured separately, or at least those kinds onl\ 

I should be mixed which npen about the same time 
The longer the fruit remams on the tree without de 
! cay or being injured by frost the better, for not only 
1 iH tlie perfect maturity of the juice an important con 
I sideratiou, but such is the susceptibility of tins juice, 
j that the colder the w'eather, short of actual frost, the 
1 more quiet and equable will be the fermentation. 

I When gathered the apples must be carefully sbireu 
I m some shady cool room, jilaced m heaps, where they 
undergo a furiher npemng, acqmnng more sacch* 
rme matter and losmg a considerable quantity of 
watery juice 

3 Grinding, dr — This f^ieration should be de 
ferred till December, if possible, at w'hatever pentnl 
it takes place it is absolutely essential that the wea 
ther should be cold, even slightly frosty, to counter 
act the tendency to rapid fermentation The applec 
should be reduced by the mill as nearly as jxissibli 
to a uniform mass, m wdiicb the rmd and seeds art 
scarcely discoverable, and the pomace should be ex 
posed to the air It has lieen ascertained that, by 
exposmg the reduced pulp to the operation of the at 
mosphere for a few hours, the specific gravity of the 
juice mcreaseB from 1 064 to 1 078 For fine cider 
the fruit should be ground and pressed imperfectly, 
and the pulp then exposed twenty-four hours to the 
air, being spread and onoe or twice turned, to facili 
tate the absorption of oxygen, it should be then 
ground again, and the expressed juice added to it 
before it is agam pressed The ordinary mill used 
by farmers in the cider districts consists of a heavy 
cylindrical stone 3 or 4 feet in diameter and about 
1 foot thick, which is made to revolve and rub along 
m a circular trough in which the apples are placed. 
But a more perfect method is to employ cylindrical 
rollers placed so near each other as to crush the pipe 
They are fed from a hopper above them, from 

the apples pass between a pair of fluted or toothed 
cylmders, by which they are tom and partially 
crushed before reaching the more perfectly crushuig 
apparatus below The mass is then put mto hair- 
cloths and powerfully pressed, and the liquor is nm 
into casks 

4 Fervientation — The vinous fermentation oom- 
menoes and terminates at different periods, according 
to the condition and quality of the miit and the 

of the weather The best enterion to judge of the 
proper moment to rack off (or draw the liquor fro^ 
the scum and sediment) will be the brightness of t^ 
liquor which takes place after the discharge of 
air has ceased and a thick crust is ooUectsd on th* 
surface The clear liquor should then be drawn off 
Into another cask. If it remains bright and 
nothing more need be done to it till the 
spring; but if a scum ooUeots on the surface it mn** 
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tamsdirtely b« rwkod off .g^ « thin would pro- 
duce b«d offocto if .uffered to ^ 

Amoiur the precautions used to prevent excessive 
fermentation is gtumminff, which is fuming the cask 
mtb burning sulphur This is done by burning a 
r%a impregnated with sulphur in the cask in which 
the liquor is to be decanted, after it has been partly 
fiUed and rolling it so as to mcorporate the liquor 
with the gas A bottle of French brandy or half a 
gallon of cider-brandy, for each barrel of cider, is 
hlcewise recommended to be added as soon os the 
vinous fermentation is completed 
CIENFUEGOS, Nicxsio Alvarez dk, a modem 
Spanish poet, bom at Madrid in 1764, studied at 
S.damauca at the tune when the modem school of 
Spanish poetry was founded there by Cadalso and 
Melendez He attached himself to this school, and 
in 1798 laid the foundation of his hterary fame by 
the publication of a collection of poems Shortly 
after he became editor of the government newspapers 
L'i Gaceta and El Mercuno, and was at last ap^Munt- 
ed to the department of foreign affairs He was in 
poBsesBion of this office when the war of Independence 
broke out Madrid was occupied by the French, and 
CienfuegoB, having both offended Murat by an article 
in La Gaceta and taken part in the insurrection of 
Mav, 1808, was brought to trial and condemned to 
death At the intercession of some influential friends 
the sentence was commuted to bamshment to France, 
where he died in 1809. Hia tragedy of Pitaco had 
^irocured his admission to the Spanish Academy He 
also wrote the tragedy of Idomeneo, and the comedy 
of the M.ignauimous Sisters Hia tragedies are con- 
sidered Ills beat works 


CIENFUEGOS, a seaport on the south coast of 
the island of Cuba, with a safe and capacious harbour, 
1 jO miles south-east of Havana, with which (and 
other towns) it is connected by railway. It is among 
the finest towns of the island, and exports sugar, wax, 
timlier &c . to the value of over £1,000,000 annually 
I’oa .MO, 038. 

CIEZA, a town, Spain, in the province and 24 
miles N w of Murcia, on an eminence near the right 
bank of the Segura, with 10,371 inhabitants It has 
■paciouB and tolerably well-built streets, a large 
church and ancient tower, manufactures of Lmen and 
fiempen fabrics, and a trade m com, wine, oil, and 
■ilk 


CIGAR See Tobacco 

CIGNANI, Carlo, a celebrated painter, bora at 
^logna m 1628, he was a pupil of Albano. He 
frequently commenced new works, but was seldom 
sufficiently satished with his productions to consider 
them as finiahed. His Flight to Egypt was the work 
w BIX months He knew how to compose, like the 
Caracci, and to distribute his figures in such a way 
wat hia pamtmgs appear larger than they really are 
finest fresco pamtmgs are at St Michael in 
at Bologna, m ovals supported by angels, and 
in the saloon of the Famese Palace, where he repre- 
•entsd Francis I of France touching for the kmg’s- 
Parma, in the ducal garden, he painted 
expressive of the power of love, which 
companaon with the paintings of Augus- 
o CaraecL^ In his pamtmg of the Assumption, at 
ori^ he has imitated the beautiful Michael of Guido 
*f ^ ®^pol* at Ravenna, and other fine conceptions 
® this pamter; but in his other pieces he made Cor- 
hiB model He does not so often introduce 
oreatiorteningB as the Lombards , and in his out- 
tod dr^ry he possesses a finish peculiar to 
IHs pencil is powerful, and his colouring 
^ ^Ul^eti XL conferred on him several marks 
Being oommissioned to paint the 
of Uio ehnroh of Madonna del l^uooo, at 
▼ou ni 
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Forli, he repaired to Forii with his nnmeroqs papila, 
where he died in 1719 His paintingB have been en- 
graved by various artists. Of his pupils the moat 
distinguished were Crespi, Franoesonini, Quatni, 
Count Felix Cignani, his son, and Count Paul Ci- 
gnani, his nephew. 

CIGOLI, Ludovico Cabdi da. See Carol 

CILICIA, m andont geonaphy, the region be- 
tween Pamphylia and Sy™ia, lyi^ B. of Mount Tau- 
nts The i^abitants of the ooaats were formidable 
as pirates, and even disturbed the iEgiean and Ionian 
seas The inhabitants of the northern portion lived 
in part a nomadic life, those in the east were devoted 
to agriculture Alexander made Cilida a Macedon- 
ian province, it then passed to the Syrians. Pom- 
pey subdued its piratical inhabitants. The moun- 
tainous parts were left in the hands of the native 
princes, the rest, m 66-67 BO, was constituted a 
Roman provmce, of which Cicero was pro-consul in 
61-50 B c 

CIMABUE, Giovanni, one of the restorers of the 
art of pamting in the middle ages, bom at Florence 
in 1240, renounced his studies to follow his inclin- 
ation for painting Two Greek artists, who wmn 
invited to Florence by the senate to paint a chapel 
in the church of Santa MarS Novella, were his fiint 
masters Although these artists handled the penoU 
awkwardly, they however taught him, according to 
ancient tradition, the proportions which the Gratk 
artists had observed m their imitations of the humna 
figure Attentive to their instructions, Cimaboe 
studied principally the fine antique statues He wm 
the first to pomt out to succeeding psunters the ele- 
ments of the beau ideal, the memory of which had 
been extinguished durmg several centuries of dis- 
order It IB true the pamtmgs of Cimabue do not 
exhibit that harmonious distribution of light and 
shade which forms the chiaroscti^o His colouring 
18 dr}', flat, and cold, the outlines of his figures inter- 
sect each other on a blue, green, or yellow ground, 
according to the effect which be had in view He 
bad no idea of linear and aenal perspective Hit 
paintings are, properly speaking, only monochromm. 
But these faults, which are to be attributed to tile 
infancy of the art, are compensated for by beautiee 
of a high order — a grand style, accurate drawing, 
natural expression, noble grouping, and a fine dispo- 
sition of his drapery His beet paintings are in the 
church of Santa Maria Novell o at Florence, and in 
the Sacro Convento at Assisi He is said to have 
died about 1302 He may be considered the link 
between the ancient and modem schools of painting 
Cimabue evinced a generous appreciation of Giotto, 
whom tradition says be discovered drawing figurae 
on the smooth surface of a rock while tending his 
sheep, and whom he took with him to Florence, and 
instructed with such success that the pupil soon 
excelled his master See Fainting 

CIMAROSA Eomihtoo, a composer, bom at 
Naples in 1749, -54, or -55, received his fint musioa] 
instruction from Saochini, entered the oonservatory 
of Loretto, where he imbibed the principles of title 
school of Durante, and studied with great aari.iuitj. 
He soon displayed his superiority in tiie Sacrificio dJ 
Abramo, the OhmpLade, and other ooznpositioDs. At 
the age of twenty-five he had alreadg gained the 
applause of the prmapal theatres of Italy. He was 
mvited to St Petersburg (where ha remained four 
years) and to several German oonrts to oompoea 
heroic and comic operas In the latter he particn- 
larly distinguished himself by the novelty, warmth, 
humour, and livelineas of his ideas, and by a thorough 
acqoaintanoe with stage effect Axoatui his IStO 
operas the most celebrated are Penelope, UU Oracj e 
Curiaz], and Artaserse, among the opert terte, eisd 

80 
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among the opere huffe^ L’ltaliano in Londra, L’Amor 
Costante, II Pittore Carigino, and many others His 
comic opera, II Matrimonio Segreto, excited general 
enthusiasm, and received the signal honour of being 
performed twice on the same evening, at the desire 
of the Emperor Leopold. Erom Vienna he went to 
Naples, and became involved there m the revolution- 
ary commotions He died at Venice in 1801 from 
the effects of the ill treatment which he had been 
subjected to in prison His bust, by Canova, was 
placed in the Pantheon at Rome in 1816 by the side 
of those of Sacchini and Paesiello 

CIMBRI, a tribe which inhabited Jutland (the 
Cheraonesua Cimbnca), whence they sallied, together 
with the Teutones, and became among the most for- 
midable of the enemies of Rome In the year 114 
B c , when the Romans were already masters of a 
part of the eastern Alps, in the present Camiola, 
Istna, &;c , and had established themselves m Dal- 
matia and Illyna, along the coast, immense bodies 
of barbarians suddenly made their appearance, who 
overcame the consul Papinus C^arbo in the country 
now called Styna, but mstead of entering Italy they 
proceeded to the north, and soon after, jointly with 
the Tigunans, entered the territory of the Allobroges 
The Romans sent two annies, commanded by the 
oonsuls L Cassius and M Aurelius Scaurus, to 
oppose them, but both were defeated — the former by 
the Tigunans, the latter by the Cimbn Even after 
this success the victors did not enter Italy, but over- 
ran Gaul with three bodies, consistmg of Teutones, 
Cimbn, and Ambrones Tw’o new armies, with 
which the consul C Manlius and the proconsul 
Q. Servilius Csepio hastened to oppose them, were 
likewise defeated beyond the Rhodanus The Ro- 
mans lost, according to Aetius, 80,000 men Whilst 
Rome placed her last hojie in Manus, the barbanans 
overran the other western countries of Europe Gaul 
suffered severely, but the Il)erianB and Belgians 
repulsed the invaders Uj)on this they resolved to 
descend into Italy The Teutones and Ambrones 
were to enter on the w^estem side of the Alps, the 
Cimbri and Tigunans on the east After Manus 
had WEuted the approach of the hrst during three 
entire years, and had accustomed his troops to their 
appearance, he routed them completely (102 b o ) m 
two days — on the first day the Ambrones, on the 
second the Teutones — at Aix in Provence The 
Cimbn, on the other hand, who had driven back the 
consul Catullus on the Adige, and had sjiread them- 
selves along the Po, demanded land of the Romans, 
but were totally routed by Manus at Vercelli, 101 
BO. About a century after this the Cimbn sent 
(from the Cimbnan Chersonesus) an embassy to the 
Roman emperor Augustus, to offer him presents and 
to ask pardon for what they had previously done 
against the Romans. The nationality of the Cimbn 
is a disputed point Similanty of name led the 
ancients to identify them with the Cimmerians, but 
this view IS no longer held Some authorities believe 
them to have been of Gormamc, others of Celtic 
race Their name certainly has a great resemblance 
to that of the Celtic Kymn, and their armour and 
customs, according to Plutarch and Strabo, were very 
different from those of the (Germans ‘All these cir- 
cumstances render it in the highest degree probable 
that the Cimbri were a Celtic or Gallic and not a 
Germanic nation’ (Schmitz, in Smith’s Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Geog ) 

CIMEX LECTULARIUS (house or bed bug), 
a well-known and most annoymg insect, of a fiat 
shape and rust colour, furnish^ with two antennae, 
six legs, and a long sharp proboscis. The female 
deposits from twelve to fourteen eggs, which hatch 
in from five to twelve days The young, at first 


transparent and white, change to red on being 
with blood. The best remedy is to wash infested 
furniture with a solution of corrosive sublimate ot 
spirits of turpentine. 

CIMMERIANS, a tribe half -mythical, half-hU- 
torical, described first in the Odyssey as dweUinc 
beyond the ocean-stream, in thickest gloom, unviait^ 
by Helios From Herodotus we learn that thev 
originally inhabited the country between the Bory/- 
thenes and the Tanais, but bemg expelled by the 
Scythians, they travelled along the shores of the 
Euxme, passed through Colchis and over the Halyt 
and entered Asia to the west of that nver Against 
this it is urged that the route by the Euxine would 
be impassable for a nomadic people, the (’aucasui 
running down to the very shores of that sea The 
sum of our certain knowledge respecting this people 
Id, that they seem to ha\e been the chief occupant* 
of the Taunc Chersonesus (the Crimea), where thev 
had a large city, near winch were fortifications m 
closing the isthmus by an earthen wall 

CIMOLIAN EARTH, or CTmolite, received it* 
name from Kimolos, one of the Cyclades, in the 
.^Egean Sea, where it is still to be found It is of a 
light colour, compact, and soinc^wliat slaty Water 
soon spdits it up , w’hen ground w ith \v ater it forms a 
thick cream It is a hydrated silicate of aluminium 
and aj)j)ears to be formed by the decomposition of 
augite In classical tunes it was used as a soap for 
cleanmg delicate fabrics, and by the bath-keepers 
It 18 mentioned by Ar>ptoj>hanes m this coimection. 
It IS still used in the island jgis a detergent 

CIMON, son of Miltiades and Hcgeaipyle, daughter 
of a Thracian pnnee, Olonis, was, accordmg to Plu- 
tarch, educated m a verv negligent manner, and ‘ 
indulged in every species of excess In the Persian 
w'ar he began to make himself known When 
Themistocles jjroposed to abandon the city and take 
refuge m the ships, in order to carry on the war hy 
sea, Cimon, m com])any with several other youn^ 
men, ascended the citadel, deposited the bndle of hi'< 
horse m the temple, and took from the w all one of 
the shields, with which he went down to the fleet 
He displayed great courage m the battle of Salama 
and attracted the attention of Aristides, w^ho con 
sidered him fit to counteract the dsuigerous mtluence 
of Themistoedes "WTien the Athenians, m concert 
w'lth the other Greeks, sent a fleet to Asia for the 
purpose of delivering their colonies from the Persian 
yoke, they gave Anstides and Cimon the chief com- 
mand, and the return of Anstides to Athens soon 
after left Cimon at the head of the whole naval forw 
of Greece He distmguiahed himself by his splendid 
achievements m Thrace, defeated the Persians on 
the banks of the Strymon, and made himself master 
of the country He conquered the island of Soy res 
(B c 476), the mhabitants of which were addicted tc' 
piracy, and founded a colony there Here he found 
the remains of Theseus, and transported them h* 
Athens, where a temple was then built for the first 
time to this hero. He next subdued all the cities on 
the coast of Asia Minor, and went against the Per 
Sian fleet, which lay at the mouth of the Eurymedon 
The Persians, although supenor in number, did not 
dare to abide an engagement, but sailed up the river 
to place themselves under the protection of their 
land forces. Cimon pursued and attacked them, and 
took or destroyed more than 200 of their ships 
then landed, and entirely defeated their army. 
two victories, achieved in one day (b.0. 469), delivered 
Greece from the Persians Cimon returned to Athei^ 
in the embellishment of which he employed the spou* 
which he had taken. He removed the walls fro® 
his fields and gardens that every one might be at 
liberty to take whatever he pleased. His table was 
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„ re*d for aU the citizens of his demos He never 
Doearad in public without being attended by several 
bearing garments, which he distributed to the 
* r He adorned the city with elegant walks, 
CTUsed the market-place to be planted with plane- 
trees transferred the academy to the beautiful gar- 
dens of Athens, all at his own expense This gen- 
^routy was the more noble, as it could hardly be 
attributed to a desire of courting the people; for he 
constantly opposed Themiatoclea, and, at a subsequent 
nenod, Pencles and Ephialtes, who endeavour^ to 
extend the power of the people Cimon used his 
induence to preserve a good understanding between 
the Athenians and Lacedeemomans, by the latter of 
whom he was much beloved, and whom he sought to 
imitate About 463 BC, the Thaaians having re- 
volted, he defeated them, took possession of their 
city and of their gold-mines on the neighbouring 
continent, and founded the city of Amphipolis 
Scarcely had he returned to Athens when Pencles 
and the other popular leaders accused him of bemg 
corrupted by the King of Macedon But the jteople 
rejected so groundless an accusation. An insurrec- 
tion of the Helots having broken out during the 
enterprise against Thasos, the Laceda3moman8 sought 
the ab'^Mtance of the Athenians, who were induced 
by Cunon to send them aid The Lacediemonians, 
however, fearing the inconstancy of the Athenians, 
Bent hack their troops, and thus excited their dis- 
pleasure. Pencles and Ejihialtes had also piofited 
by Cimon’ B absence to take the junadiction in a 
multitude of cases from the Areopagus and transfer 
It to the IleliMta, thus giving an immense power to 
the iiifenor classes Ciiiion endeavoured in vain on 
his return to place matters on the old footing His 
enemies therefore took advantage of the popular dis- 
content to which that subject had given nae to pro- 
cure his banishment He retired into Boeotia Soon 
after (ik' 4.'')7), when the Athemaua advanced to 
'I’anagra in order to dispute the passage of the La- 
cidaemomans, who were returning from Delphi, which 
they had freed from the Phociana, he appeared with 
hiH tribe, prepared to fight Tins, however, he was 
not allowed by the generals to do In departing 
he urged his friends to show by their conduct the 
groundlessness of the accusation brought against him 
of favouring the Lacedaemonians, and nearly all of 
them fell hghting wnth the greatest bravery Al- 
though the Athenians lost this battle, they still con- 
tinued the war till 466 B c , when, the Helots bemg 
entirely subdued, the Athenians feared that the 
V hole power of Lacediemon would be turned against 
them They recalled (>mion, who concluded a peace 
Li 449 Cimou liesieged the city of Citium m Cyprus, 
but died before the place 

CINCHONA, or Chinchona, an important genus 
<'f tnergreen trees or shrubs, type of the natural order 
i inchonaceffi (see next art ), yielding the famous 
1 oruvian bark which contains quinine, cinchonine, 
and other alkaloids, so well known for their valuable 
medicinal properties They are natives of a con- 
^nerable portion of the northern half of South 
America, and some of them reach a great size 
th similar m appearance to those of 

ue laurel, their flowers are white or pink and fra- 
crant. Among those whose bark is richest in the 
^^^^^oids are Cinchona officinalw, C. CaliBaya^ 
(See Babk, PERUVIAN.) Much 
tbe snbject of the Cinchona by 
»■ Ciements R Markham (who introdaced its crd- 
India) and others 

CINCHONACE^, a weU-marked order of pUnts, 
most exclusively found within the tropics Leaves 
®*itire, opposite, with inteipetiolary stipoles. 
wers arranged usn^y in panicles or corymbs. 


Calyx adherent, with a definite number of divisioiis, 
or none Corolla superior, tubular, regular, with a 
defimte number of diviaions. Stamens arising from 
tdie corolla, all on the same line, and alternate with 
its segments. Ovary inferior, surmounted by a disk, 
usually two-oelled, occaidonally with several cells; 
style smgle, insert^, sometimes partly divided ; stig- 
ma usually simple, sometimeB divided into a numbw 
of parts Frmt inferior, dividing into halves, or not 
di\uding, and dry or succulent , sometimes manj- 
celled Many of the species of this order are of con- 
siderable importance, bemg largely used in medioins, 
actmg as tonics, fehi^ugea, emetics, and purgatlvss 
Thespeciesof Cim hona y leld Peruvian bark (seeBaJIX, 
Peruvian). An extract, with some sweetness and a 
more astringent taste than Terra J iponica, and called 
by the Malays Gamlieer, ih obtained from the Uncaria 
itamhir Ipecacuanha is the root of Crphaelu Ipi- 
cai uanha, a little, creeping- rooted, semi -herbaceous 
j)lant, found in the damp forests of Brazil Coffee U 
the seeds of a plant of this order, the Caffea Arabica 
A few Bjieciea bear an ctbble fruit, such as the (Jeni- 
pap of South America, the Nahil Peach of Siem 
Leone, and the Voa-vanga, a good dessert fruit in 
Madagaawir Among d\c’ng plants there is the 
OlcUiUandia itmUdata, whose nnits are the obay-root 
(w'hich see) of oonimercc 

CINCHONINE (C,oHa 4 NjO). This base la as 
Bociated with quinine in all the true cinchona barks, 
but it occurs m greatest proportion m the gray 
varieties The powdered bark is exhausted hot witn 
acidulated water, the solution straried and cooled, 
and then magnesia, milk of lune, or carbonate of 
sodium aclded The precipitate is drained and 
pressed, the fluids l>eing preserved, and the cake is 
treated with alcohol, ether, or chloroform to separate 
the alkaloids, the exact process dependmg on whether 
the quinine or cinchonine he in greater proi>ortion in 
the bark I'ure cinchonine forms colourless, shluinff, 
anhydrous, four-sided jinsms It is insoluble In cxilil 
water, and requires 26(»0 parts of l>oillng water for 
solution, it iH insoluble in ether, and sparingly in 
alc*ohol and chloroform It gives a bitter taste after 
a time, its soluble salts are very bitter. When 
heated it melts and subhines, with partial deoompo 
Hitiuu It IB a tolerably stable Inxly, not l>eing acted 
on at once by ordinary cueimcal reagents When 
exposed, however, to the action of chlorine and brom- 
ine It gives basic suhstitutum conqMiunds; and when 
heated with potash, the base chinolme (which see) 
Cinchonme has a strong alkaluie reaction, It neutra- 
lizes the acids, and forms a large number of single, 
double, and acid salts, many of which are crystalline 
In its physiological action cinchonine is the same as 
quinine, and may be used instead of the latter 

CINCINNATI, a city of the Dm ted States, in 
Hamilton county, Ohio, on the north bank of the river 
Ohio, 270 miles 8 e of Chicago by rail; pop in 1840, 
46,338, in 1880, 255,139 , in 1900, 825,902. It was 
first regularly laid out in 1789 It oecupies chiefly 
two terraces, the first about 50, the second 108 feet 
above the river, and has opposite to it in Ko» tacky 
the cities of Covington and Newp<irt with several 
villages, which are reached by great Iron bridges. 
The central part of the town is very compact, and 
a great portion of the houses are hancWmiely bnOt 
of freestone, white Imn stone, or brick. Excepting 
on the margin of the n ver it is regularly laid out^ 
the streets, Sic , crossing each other at right angles. 
The finest portions of the city are now on the seiai- 
circle of hills which surround the original site, form- 
ing a series of highly pictureMjne suburbs. The city 
has two extensive parks besides a zoological garden. 
Among the chief building! may be mentioned the 
post-oflSoe, the chamber oi commerce, the expod- 
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tion boilding and mnsio-hall, the art museum and 
art Bohool, the court-house, the city hall, several of 
the churches, especially the Homan Catholic cathe- 
dral, not to mention hotels, and business premises. 
Cincinnati is an important educational centre, there 
being a number of medical and other colleges, besides 
a university, and it is also a centre of art and music 
The art school has 400 pupils, and possesses valuable 
paintings and sculptures Artistic wood-carving is 
successfully carried on The free public library con- 
tains 150,000 volumes. Cincinnati is an important 
manufacturing place, its industrial establishments 
including furnaces and forges, manufactories of hard- 
ware, cutlery, woollens and cottons, tobacco, leather, 
saddlery, cordage, paints, drugs, carnages, waggons, 
furniture, &c The printing and publishing trade is 
of considerable importance. Few places are so well 
provided with means of transport. In addition to 
the fine broad river which fronts it, railways and 
canals stretch from it in every direction for thousands 
of miles, giving it all the means of communication 
requisite to facilitate its large and constantly in- 
creasing traffic In particular, its railways connect 
it with every port on the great lakes from Chicago to 
Niagara, and with Albany, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. The internal trade, it is 
almost needless to add, is very extensive There are 
upwards of fifty daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lished (several in German ), and a number of periodicals, 
monthly and semi-monthly. On 28th March, 1884, 
a serious riot broke out in the city owing to the 
alleged escape of murderers from justice by bribery, 
and the outbreak was not suppressed until over 100 
lives were sacrificed 

CINCINNATUS, Lucius Quinctius, a patrician 
belonging to the earliest period of tho Roman Repub- 
lic, bom about 619 bo The legend which makes 
him the beau-ideal of the virtuous Roman is as fol- 
lows — The Romans of his day were weakened by 
dissensions between the patricians and plebeians; the 
warlike .^quians, after making harassing incursions 
into their territory, succeeded at last in surrounding 
the Roman army under the consul Minucius m the 
wooded grounds of Mount Algidus. In despair the 
Roman senators went to Cincmnatus, offering him 
the dictatorship The messengers found him at the 
plough Reluctantly he accepted the office He 
succeeded m rescuing the army from its perilous 
position, and marched to Rome laden wuth the spoils 
of victory. He then returned to his farm, whence 
he was again called at the age of eighty to resume 
the dictatorship, to oppose the machinations of Spunus 
Msehus, and prevent a civil war between the upper 
and lower classes, which he succeeded m doing 
Niebuhr does not credit the legend, but regards 
him as a violent opponent of the claims of the 
plebeians 

OINNA, Luoius CoRNELrua, an adherent of Ma- 
rias, who obtained the consulship along with Octa- 
vius. This colleague’s party and his coming to 
blows, the latter were conquered and driven from the 
city. He flew to the allies, collected thirty legions, 
called the proscribed to his support, and among these 
Marius, made himself master of Rome, and assented 
to the plan of Manus to put to death all the senators 
who were opposed to the Mople. This massacre 
continued for five days TTie following year he, 
toother with Marius, arbitrarily assumed the consul- 
ship. Sulla now appeared, and Cinna wished to 
march against him, but his soldiers refused, and put 
him to death (B.O. 84). 

CINNABAR. Sw Mkrctubt. 

CINNAMON, the bark of the under branches of 
a species of laurel {(Hnmamomum Ztylaunioum)^ which 
is chiefly found in Ceylon, but grows also in Malabar, 


and other parts of the East Indies. This tree attains 
the height of 20 or 30 feet. Its leaves are oval- the 
flowers are of a pale yellow colour, and the fruit is 
shaped somewhat bke an acorn. There are two prin 
cipal seasons of the year in which the Ceylonese bark 
the cinnamon trees The first of these commences 
in April, and the last in November; the former being 
that in which the great crop is obtained. In this 
operation the branches of three years’ growth are 
cut down, and the outside pellicle of the bark is 
scraped away The twigs are then ripped up length 
wise with a knife, and the bark is gradually loosened 
till it can be entirely taken off. It is then cut into 
slices, and on being exp()Bed to the sun, curls up in 
drying The smaller pieces, or quiLU, as they are 
called, are inserted into the larger ones, and these 
are afterwards tied into bundles. Cinnamon is ex 
amined and arranged according to its quality by per- 
sons who, for this purpose, are obliged to taste and 
chew it This is a very troublesome and disagreeable 
office, few persons being able to hold out more than 
two or three dajs successively After this examina- 
tion, the bundles are made up to the length of about 
4 feet, and weigh about 88 lbs each From the 
roots of the trees numerous offsets shoot up These, 
when they have attained the height of abfiut 10 feet, 
are cut down and barked, being then about the thick- 
ness of a common walking-stick The cinnamon 
which they yield is much finer than any other In 
Ceylon the cinnamon-trees are said to be so common 
as to be used for fuel and other domestic purposes 
The smell of cinnamon, particu?Hrly of the thinnest 
pieces, is delightfully fragrant, and its taste pungent 
and aromatic, with considerable sw-eetness and a-.trin 
gency If infused in boiling water in a covered ves- 
sel it gives out much of its grateful flavour, and forms 
an agreeable liquid. An oil is extracted from cmna 
mon, whicli it heavier than water This is prepared 
m Ceylon, and almost wholly from the small and 
broken pieces It is made, however, in such small 
quantity that the oil of cassia is generally substituted 
for it indeed, the cassia bark is often substituted for 
cinnamon, to which it has some resemblance, although 
in its qualities it is much weaker. The leaves, the 
fruit and the root of the cinnamon plant all yield oil 
of considerable value That from the fruit is highl) 
fragrant, of thick consistence, and at Ceylon was for 
merly made into candles for the sole use of the king 

The oil of cinnamon consists mainly of oinnamu- 
aldehyde, C^HgO, which when pure is colourless 
By exposure to air it absorbs oxygen, and is converted 
into cinnamic acid, C 9 HbOj This acid occurs 
naturally as a crystalline deposit, forming in oil of 
cinnamon, and it is contained besides in certain bal- 
sams, a.8 of Peru and Tolu, in storax, and some other 
substances It has also been prepared artificially 
from oil of bitter almonds. The acid forms colour- 
less monoclmic prisms, sparingly soluble In cold 
water, readily in hot, and in alcohol and ether. It 
combines with the metals, forming ctnnamofes, a large 
class of crystallizable salts ; with alcohol radicles to 
form ethers, some of which occur naturally, for m 
stance styracin (cinnamate of cinnyl), fonnd in storax 
It also forms chlorine and nitro-substitution com- 
pounds, possessed of suflBcient acid properties to form 
salts with a few metals. 

CINNAMON STONE is a variety of ramet, and 
is a silicate of aluminium and calcium. It is foimd 
massive, but also in large separate crystals belonging 
to the regular system, with rhombic faces. Its 
colour resembles that of cinnamon-bark ; it has a 
resinous and vitreous lustre when fractured, and the 
whole stone seems full of the finest fissures. It i* 
found in Aberdeenshire in Scotland, and in different 
localities in Ireland , on the Continent, in America, 
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in Ceylon. The finer kinds are cut and polished, 
ADI I used ss g^ems 

( :IN0 DA PISTOIA, an Italian jurisconsult and 
poet, bom in 1270 at Pistoia He ranks amongst 
the best of the early Italian poets, and resembles 
Petrarca more than any of the other predecessors of 
this poet. His poems were first published at Rome 
in 1568 by PiUi They afterwards appeared at 
Vemce increased by a second volume, which, how- 
ever was not considered genuine The moat complete 
edition is that of Ciampi (Florence, 1812, second 
edition), with the author’s life 
CINQ-MARS, Henri Coippike de Ruzfi, Mah- 
quib de, favourite of Louis XIII , was l)om in 1020, 
and introduced at court by Cardinal Richeheu He 
qmckly gamed the ultimate friendship and confidence 
of the king, who made him master of the robes and 
gr.ind equerry of France when only m his mneteenth 
y* ar His ambition, however, prompted him to ob- 
tain a footing m the management of pubhc affairs, 
an attempt in which he was foiled by the cardinal, 
who also nidely interdicted his marriage with the 
beautiful Mana di Gonzaga, princess of Mantua. 
These rejiulses exasperated Cinq-Mara, who con- 
cocted a plot for the overthrow of Richelieu, to which 
the long himself was a party Apprehensive of the 
hckle temper of Louis XIII , the conspirators entered 
into a secret treaty with Spam, wuth the view of 
aecunng their own safety should they be deserted by 
the king This suspicion w'as but too w'ell founded 
Louis found himself so involved wdth Richelieu, that 
to propitiate him he sacrificed his favounte, and 
caused him to be arrested at Narboiine, along wuth a 
fnend of his, the young Councillor De I’hou I'he 
two were conveyed, first to the castle of rerjdgnan, 
and afterwards up the Rhone to Lvous, w'here CiiKj- 
Marh and liis lompanion were beheaded on 12th 
6epteinl»er, 1642 

(TNC^UK PORTS, seven ports of England, on the 
cnnsth of Kent and Sussex — Dover, Sandwich, Has- 
inigH, lljth< , Romney, Winchcdsca, and Rye They 
Wf're originally only five, the tw'o latter having been 
declared ports subseijuent to the first institution , 
hence the name ruiquc, hve 1’hey were granted 
special privileges by the later Saxon and earlier 
I^iorman kings, on condition of providing a certain 
number of ships during war, there being no per- 
manont English navy previous to the reign of Henry 
VII Before the passing of the reform act of 1832 
they returned sixteen members to Parliament, but 
from that time Hastings, Dover, and Sandwich (with 
Deal and Walmer) returned two members each, R>e 
and Hythe returning one each, while, since 1885, 
Hastings, Dover, and Hythe alone remain parlia- 
mentary boroughs, with one member each The 
ports are, collectively, in the jurisdiction of a lord 
warden, whose office, though the salary is £3000 
» year, is little more than a sinecure. 

CINTRA, a town, Portugal, province Estrema- 
15 miles w n w. Lisbon, on the slope of the 
Sierra de Cintra. The country around is extremely 
beautiful, and the climate mild and agreeable On 
^ese aooounti it is much resorted to by the wealthier 
hihabitants of Lisbon, who have here their quintat or 
ooun^ booses. The kings of Portugal have a palace 
^ Cintra, with fine gardens ornamented with foun- 
Cintra is celebrated for the convention entered 
mto there in 1808, by which the French, after their 
defeat at Vimeira, were not only permitted to leave 
Portugal, but were conveyed to France with their 
arms, artillery, and property Pop. (1890). 4846. 

CIOTAT, La, a seaport of France, dep B«juchee 
dn-Rh6ne, on the Mediterranean, 15 inilea 8.E. of 
Marseilles, It has a safe and commodious harbour, 
carries on a considerable trade in the produc- 


tions of the district The yards and workshops of 
the Messagenep Mantimes company employ about 
3000 hands The town, surrounded by its old ram- 
parts, consists of well built houses and spaoinus well- 
paved streets The surrounding district yields wine, 
oil, oran^^ &c Pop (1896), 10,980. 

CIPHE^ are tigns for numbers (see Notation) 
They are either borroved signs, as letters, w’llh whion 
the Greeks and several trib^ of the north of Europe 
designated their numliers, or peculiar charaoters, as 
the modem or Arabic ones. The ciphers, such as 
they are at present, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, did not 
attain their present character till a pretty late 
period We have them from the Arabians, who de- 
rived them from Hindustan It seems probable that 
the Egyptians were acquainted with the present sys- 
tem of ciphers, at least in its principles. As early 
as the mnth century ciphers were used, though sel- 
dom, in France Not until the eleventh oentury did 
their use iKJCoine common in Euroj<e 

Cipher 18 also the name given to various methods 
of WTiting m secret characters (See Cbyptographt.) 
— A kind of monogram, in which the initial letters 
of the ChnsliA-u and fiuiidy names of a jierson are en- 
twined withm each other, has the same name 

CIPRIANI, GiAMiiATTiRTA, a jMiMiter and en- 
graver, born at I’lstoia in 1 782 , died at London in 
1785 He was one of the first follows of the Royal 
Academy His drawing ii correct, his heads have 
grace and loveliness, his C4)lourmg is harmouious, and 
the general mipression of his couq'ositiou very good. 
IManv fine engravings of Bortolozzi are from the 
designs of Ci}»nani 

CIRCARH, The Five Northern, an ancient divi- 
sion of the Madras presidency, on the east coast of 
Hindustan, extending from lat 15“ 40' to 20" 17' M., 
Ion 79' 12' to 20' 1 The Northern Circars wars 
formerly ( ’hu acole, Rajahmundry, ICUore, CondapUly, 
and Guutoor, but the districts that now corresMnd 
most nearly with them are those of Ganjam, Visa 
gapatam, (iodavon, and part of Krishna. Thev 
were among the earliest of the territorial {xiMeMloDS 
of the East India Company, which acquired four of 
them in 1705, fn>m Mogul Shah Allum, who bestowud 
them on the Company as a free gift The fifth, 
(luntoor, came into our possession in 1788 

CIRCASSIA, or Tch frkksbia, a re^on in the 
south-east of Eurojiean Russia, lying chiefly on the 
north slojie of the Caucasus, partly also on the south, 
and bounded on the west by the Black Sea. It forms 
part of the government of the Caucasus (soe Cau- 
OASDs), including a great jiortion of the territorv of 
the Kuban and tlie districts of Sukhum and Toher- 
nomore, but is not itself an official division , and 
indeed the name m now much less seldom heard than 
formerly, since the country has l>een entirely in- 
corporated with the rest of the Russian possessiotts 
in this quarter, and has no longer a separate po- 
litical existence The whole region is mountainous^ 
and IS com{x>eed of the northern masses or westen 
off-shoots of the great chain of the Caucs us, ths 
culminating heights of which are those oi MouBt 
Elbruz. The mountains are inteiueoted ever^hers 
with precipitous ravines, in the deepest hollows of 
which flow rock-impeded streams that oocasioiially 
become raging torrents. The chief rivers are tribu- 
tanes of the Kuban and the Terek, the first of whkh 
bounds the territory on the N.B. and m. sides, while 
the Terek skirts the Circassian limits on the ajL tide. 
Circassia is a beautiful though rugged oountry. The 
Bides of the mountains are ^ten dothed with thick 
forests, which form one of the natural sooroes ol 
wealth of the country. Its climate is temptrate, its 
inhabitants healthy and long-lived. Then art few 
roan^lactoret and littlt Inde. 
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On Bnsala getting possession of this region the 
exodus of the inhabitants left but comparatively few 
Circassiana proper, and those who remained have now 
to a large extent lost their national peculiarities. The 
people call themselves Adigh^, the Tartar word 
Tch^kess bemg a slanderous name appbed to them 

f ’he Circassians were divided into 
aving three distinct languages, or 
more. Each tribe mcluded five ranks of men, viz. 
princes or chiefs {pahat), nobles (I'otk), middle class 
{thlofokl or tokavi), serfs, or retainers of the nobles; 
and slaves — the latter being prisoners taken in war, 
or the descendants of such All classes, except the 
slaves, were united into fraternities, for mutual sup- 
port , and this union formed the real groundwork of 
the government of the country, which w'as altogether 
pecidiar, being patriarchal in nature, wuth a great 
amount of freedom Hereditary feud, once pre\al- 
ent, was latterly almost extirjiated, and pecuniary 
compensation, including a mulct upon manslayers for 
the benefit of the deceased’s fraternity, was substituted. 
Crimes of all degrees, and civil causes, were judged 
either in general or local councils , and petty offences 
by district judges and assessors 

The religion of the country was chiefly Moslem, but 
in many cases a jumble of Christian, Jewish, and 
heathen traditions and ceremonies In no case w'as it 
very strict , although most of the chief Mohammedan 
feasts and fasts were pretty well observed I'ho 
morals of the people were, nevertheless, respectable 
Great crimes were rare , and such as have their source 
in poverty with one class, and avarice in the other, 
were not common, for piopcrtv was little coveted, and 
money was scarcely known 'I'he commerce of presents 
was universal , few or none were very nch, and there 
were no miserably poor at all There was no tenure 
of land in Circassia but wbat immediate possession, 
for the purposes of cultivation, gives 

Agriculture here is still in a rude state, but the pro- 
duce of the tilled lands is considerable, and exceeds 
local wants The forests yield gieat quantities of 
fine wood, including oak, and all our own best species 
of timber trees, with (in the southern regions) box- 
wood, Ac. The chief grain is millet , but barley, 
and a little wheat are also raised There are 
numbers of goats, sheep, and oxen 
The Circassians, male and female, are a comely and 
shapely race The moles are highly prized as war- 
riors bj t he Russians, and the females as misti esses 
by thA^Sirks, a position generally envied by the 
womenrlil^mBelves The men are among the finest 
equestri^mi in the world , and their horses, though 
small, are of good make, hardy, and intelligent. 

The early hbtory of the Circassians is obscure 
They have no annals , but their minstrels, in their 
martial and genealogical strains, preserve traditional 
accounts of the deeds and lineage of their dead heroes 
and existing tribes Between the tenth and thir- 
teenth centuries this coimtry formed a portion of 
the Empire of Georgia, and it is said the Geor- 
gian queen j||^ar subjected and for a time XDbris- 
tianized them. Durmg the middle ages the Genoese 
had several trading stations on the coast, of which 
some memorials yet exist In 1424 the Circas- 
slana were an independent people, and at war with 
the Tartars of the Crimea, &c., to whose khans, 
however, it is understood some were occasionally 
tributary. In 1555 the Muscovite czar, Ivan Vasihe- 
vitoh, came to their aid against the Tartars, and 
married a Circassian princess. But the stay of the 
Russian forces was short, and after their withdrawal 
the belligerents kept up a struggle with varying 
results tiU 1705, when ^e Tartars were finally de- 
feated in a decisive battle. ^ Shortly thereafter the 
territorial encroachments of Ruuia on the Cajupaiao 


regions began From that time she advanced bv 
steps slow and stealthy, and in 1781 obtained a 
frontier line on the right bank of the Kuban, the left 
banks of which formed the national limit of (Circassia 
In 1784 the Turks founded Anapa, near the n e. 
comer of the Black Sea, as a place of trade for their 
commerce and that of the Cucassiaas this was the 
only territorial settlement they as yet had in or near 
the country, and the place was a mere factory In 
1807 the Russians took Anapa from the Turks but 
in terms of the Treaty of Bucharest, m 1812, it was 
restored In 1829 it was once more taken by the 
Russians, and finally ceded to them by the Treaty of 
Adnanople, along with the whole of Circassia '—as 
they interpreted the words of that cunningly am- 
biguous document , the fact being that not an inch 
of the tenitory of Circassia pro})er bad ever been m 
the possession of either Tuiks or Russians. Man\ 
of the Circassians were, indeed, Mussulmans, and all 
such recognized the padisha (sultan) as their apintvcU 
head, but nothing more As the ‘bated Muscovites’ 
{fana Mosan) immediately jiroceeded to m t upon 
the pretended cession, a struggle commenced jvhich 
was continued over a long series of years ‘'Vj’he 
spirit of lesistance to Russia became stronger than 
ever, and a bold leader, Schamvl, who united m his 
pei-son the imputed sanctity of the hieraich with the 
daring courage and prudent conduct of a great war 
nor, with his heroic band beat off or baffled the whole 
disciplined forces that Russia W'as able to send against 
him But at length the protrac^d resistance of the 
gallant people terminated m the triumph of the more 
powerful of the two foes, and the Circassians wild 
their leader surrendered l^arge numbers of them, as 
many it is said as 500, OOU, were deported into the 
Turkish piovmces (1864) and were settled both in 
Asia Minor and in Bulgaria and Servta. A consider- 
able portion of their former country was thus almost 
denuded of inhabitantb 

CIRCE, a fabled sorceress who lived on the island 
of Aeaea Ulysses in his ■w'aiideiings lauded on her 
island, and sent out l''ar}lochus wuth a party to ex- 
plore the country They arrived at the palace of 
Circe, who gave tnem food and wine, and with her 
magic wand changed them into swine Eurjlochus 
only, by cautiously abstaining from the magical jk) 
tion, escaped tUe transformation, and mfonned 
Ulysses of the event He immediately proceeded 
himself into the country to free his companions On 
the way Hermes (Mercury) met and advised him. 
Following the advice of Hermes he then ran upon 
her with bis drawm sword, threatening her with death, 
and compelled her to bind herself by an oath to do 
him no injury, and deliver his companions. Ulysse* 
then remained with her a whole year. Before his 
departure she told him that m order to secure a safe 
return to his country he must visit the infernal 
regions and ask advice of Tiresias 'ITiis he did, and 
again visited Circe on his way back 

CIRCLE, IN Geometry, a plane figure contained 
by one line, which is called the circumffei'encti and 
is such that all straight hues drawn from a wrtain 
point (the centre) within the figure to the circum- 
ferenoe are equal to one another. According to this 
definition of Euclid, which is remarkable for its p^- 
spicuity and precision, the circle is the space inclosed, 
while the circumference is the line that bounds it 
The circumference is, however, frequently called the 
circle. Still no confusion ever arises from 11118 

The properties of the circle are investigated in books 
on geometry and trigonometry. Properly the carve 
belongs to the class of con%c tectwnSf and is a curve 
of the tecond o> der. , 

The celebrated problem of * squaring^ the cfatsle 
has given rise to extraordinary geometmal laboora 
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even now there are to be found, ae in the caae 
of the problem of peipetual motion, those who profess 
to have solved it. The question is to find a square 
whose area shall be equal to the area of the circle 
It is not possible to do so. All that can be done 
IB to express approximately the ratio of the length 
of the circumference of the circle to the diameter, 
i^d to deduce the area of the figure from this 
approximation This ratio has, however, been deter- 
mined to a degree of exactness more than sufficient 
for all practical purposes If the diameter be called 
umty, the length of the circumference of the circle 
iH 31415926535 and the area of the circle is 
found by multiplying this number by the square 
of the radius Thus the area of a circle of 2 feet 
radius IS 3 14159 X 4, or 12 66636 B(juare feet approxi- 
niatel} 

For trigonometrical calculations the whole circum- 
ference of the circle is divided into 360 ef^ual parts 
or arcs, called degrees, each degree is divided into 
60 minutes, and each minute into 60 seconds The 
angles subtended at the centre by these arcs are 
called respectively degrees, mmutes, and seconds of 
ang^ 

CIRCLE, IN Practical Astbonomi, an inetni- 
menb for measuring angles by means of a metallic 
circle accurately divided The general principle is to | 
have a telesaipe movable accurately m one vertical 
plane, and an arm attached to it which moves over 
the graduated circle placed in a parallel jilane The 
arm carries microscopes and verniers for reading off 
inmutely the angle it has traversed 

There are two great classes of these instruments, 
the transit ttrrlfs and the muial rirdee, which are 
descnhed elsewhere, and there are other less miportant ! 
loatniments of this kind 

CIRCLE, in logic, the fault of an argument that 
assumes the pnnciple it should prove, and afterwards 
proves the principle by the thing which it seemed to 
liave proved The same fault takes place in defim- 
tions when an idea is defined by others which suppose 
the knowledge of the first Arguing in a circle is a 
fault mto which men are very liable to faU, particu- 
larly in theological discussions 

CIRCLE, Astronomical The heavens being 
considered as a spherical surface drawn round the I 
«arth as centre, an imagmary hne drawn round the 
heavens no as to he m one plane is a circle of the 
sphere It is a great circle if the plane of it passes 
through the centre, thus the celestial equator and 
the echptic are great circles if the plane of the 
t ircle does not pass through the centre it is called 
a mall circle, all circles of declination except the 
equator are small circles 

CIRCLE OF CURVATURE When a point in 
motion is tracing out any curved path, the direct- 
tion of motion changes from pomt to point of the 
carve, and the path is said to ^ m<ire or less curved 
•ooording as the direction of the motion of the point 
obangea more or less rapidly The curvature at any 
point is measured by the rate of this change at the 
point per unit length of the curve 

In the case of the circle the curvature is the same 
at every point, and it is easy to show that the curva- 
measured as above is equal to the reciprocal of 
the radius of the circle. 

If we oonaider any ■ma.ll portion of any curve 
^^intever, it may be approximately taken as an arc 
of a circle, the approximation being closer and closer 
to tile truth as portion considered is smaller and 
™^sr, and hy taking it small enongh we may make 
^ •ppTOximation as close as we, please The curva- 
tnre k then the reciprocal of the radius of this circle 
circle which ooinddss more neariy than any 
•ther with an infinitely small arc at any point of any 


given curve is generally found by means of tiie 
methods of the differential calculus. Suoh a cirole 
is called the circle of curvatoie, and sometimes the 
osculating circle The radios of it is called the 
r^tus of curvature of the curve at the point con- 
sidered; and the centre of thin circle is called the 
centre of curvature. jj, * > 

CIRCUITS, in EngkmJ, divisid^of the king- 
dom which the judges pass through at least twice 
or thric«^> a year in order to administer justice for 
the several counties The counties ('f England and 
Wales are divided into eight circuits, those of Ireland 
into five, two judges go on esmh circuit In Scot- 
land the justmary judges also make at least two 
circuits in the year, the Icingdom being divided into 
I three distnctfl- the southern, western, uud northern. 
In America, the sarat name is given to the divisions 
of the county traversed annually by the judges of the 
supreme court of the United States, for the purpose 
of trying causes w Inch fall withm the junsdiction of 
the national courts 

ClRCl’^liAR MCITON A body in motion, 
which IS continually impelled by some jiower towards 
a fixed jKunt out of its original direction, is obliged 
to describe a tn^'-iLnear path round thus point. A 
stone slung round bv a stnng movoB in a cirole, 

I because it is draw'u tow ard the hand in every point 
of its path The moon moves in a circle round the 
earth, because it gravitates towards the earth, and is 
thus drawn from the rec tilmear direction which It 
would otherwise j)ursue In such cases the jKiint to 
which the body constantlv tends is called tbe < entre 
of the forces, the force itself, by which it is imjielled, 
18 called the centrxpetal force, that by which it 
! strives to fiv from the centre is called the cmtnfugal 
force, and the motion which is produced by tbess two 
forces the (trenJar motton All the planets in the 
solar system are earned round the sun, and the sat- 
ellites round their planets by these forces (Bee 
CIentual Forces ) The theory of circular motion 
is a subject of celestial mechanics, on which Newton 
com|s»8^ Ins rnniijua Mathematica Philosoph Na- 
tural , and Laplace his Mecaniqiie Celeste, &!c. 

CIRCULAR FARTS Narieb’b Rll* fob. A 
rule mvented by Baron Najm-r of Meruhiston, afftt 
Echnburgh, for the solution of all cases of 
angled sjiherical triangles, eminent for its ootnpiA' ' 
hensiveness and utility in extensive surveys, naviga- 
tion, and practical afltnmomy See TBiaoMOUETRY. 

CIRCTILAR POLARIZATION OF^GIIT. 
Plane-polanzed light is altered into circuljil^-polar- 
ized light by jiassing in a particular directim tluxiugb 
a Fresnel’s rhomb I'his is a [>arallelopipod of gl^ 
with its faces set at certain aiigles deiiending on the 
refractive power of the glass l^e ligut sntaring one 
base of the rhomb is twice internally refieoted before 
it emerges at tbe opposite base, and while oomtnoa 
unpolarized light passes through the rhomb without 
suffering alteration, plane - poWized light has Its 
properties m gener^ completely altered. The final 
result depends on tbe inclination Q^tfae p^uie of ' 
polanzatiou of the mcideut light to nS plana of the 
mtemaJ reflections. In two ca s es , namely, when 
this angle is 0° or 90", the emerciiig li^t is still 
plane polarized, when the angle u 45" flie Iteht k 
circularly polan^, in every other caee it k ttUsti- 
cally polunzed. In the first case, as will be noder- 
stood fresn consulting tbe article on POLSBlzaTIOV 
or Light, the analyzer, on being allied to test the 
beam, shows in one position bright light, and on being 
turned round tbe principal aj^ throogb 90", totM 
darkneaa. In tbe last case — that of eOqitio polacii- 
ation — tbe analyzer shows, on being turned rounds n 
beam of vuying tDttfjei^, bat never oomplMe 
tinotion. In tbe o§m el ofeoalarly-pcdarized Uebt 
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tihe analjsOT on being turned round shows a beam of 
the same intensity in every position of the analyzer, 
and, in fact, does not at first sight differ from ordinary 
unpolarized light When, however, it is examined — 
not with a Nichol’s prism direct, but after a second 
Fresnel’s rhomb has been interposed — it is found to 
differ very remarkably from unpolorized light. The 
latter is, as we have remarked, unaffected by the 
rhomb; the circularly -polarized light emerges from 
the second rhomb plane polarized It is thus shown 
how to produce and how to recognize circularly- 
polarized light We now give a few of its most 
remarkable properties 

The light, as we have said, that emerges from the 
seoond Fresnel’s rhomb is again plane polsuized, but 
it does not emerge precisely as it entered For, 
except m one particular position of the two Fresnel's 
rhombs, the bght that emerges from the second 
rhomb has of polarization changed, the plane 

is turned round, m fact, through an angle depending 
on the positions of the two rhombs with regard to the 
original plane of polarization, and it may be turned 
round either in a nght-handed direction, as it is called 
(see below), or m a left- handed direction Wemight ar- 
range a set of pairs of Fresnel’s rhombs, it is e\ident, 
m such positions that each pair should give the plane 
of polarization of the ray passing through it a farther 
twist in the same direction, and we might turn it 
thus through any angle whatever Such a power as 
we have imagined in a set of Fresnel’s rhombs is pos- 
sessed by quartz and by a considerable number of 
solutions of organic bodies, and it is known as a 
power of rotating the plane of polarization When 
a beam of hornogentoui light has passed through the 
polaruer, and the analyzer is placed in the position 
of total extinction of the ray (see Polabization of 
Light), on introducing a jjlate of quartz the light 
reappears ; but on turning the analyzer round, either 
in a right-handed direction or in a left-handed direc- 
tion (whence the names), extinction is again obtamed 
Quartz is named nght-handed quEutz or left-handed 
quartz, according to the direction m which the 
analyzer must be turned The amount of the angle 
through which it must be turned depends on the 
thickness of the plate of quartz 

If, instead of using homogeneous light, as we have 
been supposing, plane -polarized white light is em- 
ployed, it is found that the different rays are differ- 
ently deviated The effect on the more refrangible 
rays is greater than on the less refrangible, and the 
plfuie of polarization of the blue rays will thus be 
turned through a greater angle than that of the red 
rays It will be perceived from this, that having 
arranged the polarizer and analyzer, and mserted a 
plate of quartz, as described above, on rotatmg the 
analyzer in the direction, right-handed or left handed, 
that corresponds to the nature of the plate of quartz, 
we shall not arrive at a position of total extinction, 
but we shall see a most beautiful play of colours 
changing in order from red to yellow, then to orange, 
green, and blue These phenomena are among ^e 
most beautiful and the most striking of all the mar- 
vellous phenomena of light 

It has been remarked above that certain organic 
fiquids and solutions have this rotatory power. 
Among these may be mentioned turpentine, some 
essential oils, solutions of sugar, and solutions of tar- 
taric add. Tins fact is taken advantage of in Soleil’s 
saccharometer (which see), an instrument for deter- 
mining the value of cane-sugar in a liquid. 

One other matter oonned^ with tl^ most inter- 
esting subject. We have spoken above of the right- 
handed and left-handed properties of quartz; a dis- 
oovery of Haliy leads us here to the very threshold 
- of the molecular structure of crystals. We may yet 


hope for discoveries in this direction. On oompariaa 
crystals of quartz that give us right-handed and hft- 
handed polarization, it is found that a very remark- 
able property connects their forms The crystals 
that give right-handed and left-handed polanzation 
are of an unsymmetrical construction, such that 
either viewed in a looking-glass gives an image of 
the same form as the other Pasteur, examining the 
crystals of the two varieties of tart^c acid whose 
solutions have opposite rotational powers, but whose 
chemical properties are very nearly the same, showed 
that the same law holds for them; and havmg crys- 
tallized what IS known as neutral tartaric acid, was 
able, by picking out the crystals by hand, to separate 
it mto equal portions of laevo tartonc acid and dextro 
tartaric acid But we must refer the reader to the 
special articles on the chemistry of this substance 

One of Faraday's most bnlbant discoveries was 
the rotatory poiver of glass under the action of s 
powerful magnet The reader is referred for au 
account of it to the article Polarized I^ight. 

CIRCULAR SAILING See Great Cirolj 
Sailing 

CIRCULATING MEDIUM See Currency 

CIRCULATION, in physiology, is a function 
peculiar to organized bemgs, and by means of which 
the perpetual and simultaneous movements of com- 
position and decomposition manifested m organic life 
are earned on From the simple fact that veget- 
ables and animals are nounshed by intuBHuscei)tion, 
circulation becomes one of their^ indispensable func- 
tions, since they must hav e organs which, on the one 
hand, take up the nutntive element at its point of 
contact with the surfaces, and carry it to the tissues 
where it is to be assimilated , while, on the other 
hand, these organs receive on the tissues the mole 
cules of decomposition to transport them outwards 
It is easy to conceive how' the configuration and 
structure of the circulating apparatus must jneseiit 
modifications as varied as the form and comp<>BitioD 
of the species of mdividnals in which it is observed , 
but whatever be the differences presented by the 
circulation of a vegetable compared wuth that of s 
mammal, we are obliged to recognize m both only 
one same function, since m physics forms are nothing, 
and the only thing essential is the end to be attained 

The phenomenon of circulation m the superior ani- 
mals was long unknown, and the vegetable circula- 
lation IS a comparatively recent discovery. The 
ancients, who considered the heari; as the reservoir of 
vital air, and the arteries as air-canals, bad no dis 
tinot idea of the mode of distributmg the blood, they 
thought that this liquid contained in the veins ex- 
perienced an alternating movement of fluctuation, 
which they compared to the agitation of the wavee 
of the Eunpus. Aristotle, however, considered the 
heart as the source of the blood, which, according to 
him, was afterwards lost without being returned bv 
the veins Galen, who had observed the opposite 
directions of the blood m the arteries and veins, may 
be said to have been upon the very point of discover- 
ing the circulation; but many oonturies passed 
away, and the honour of the discovery was reserved 
for our countryman, Harvey, by whom it was made 
in 1619. The obstaoles which it encountered fom a 
curious chapter in the history of the human n^d . 
but the sublime truth worked ks way till it was uni ver- 

sally acknowledge and effected a complete revolution 

in physiology. From the disoovery of the droulation 
of the higher animals, that of the lower anima ls, 
though accompanied with new diffioultiea, arising 
from peculiarities of structure, necessarily followe^ 
but even after this, circulation long oontmned to be 
regarded as confined exclusively to anim als, and Uie 
movement of the sap in vegetables was not rsoofr 
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nUed M » true circulation till the micro8iX)pe had 
unfolded its wonders. As the circulation of the 
higher animaLs, and particularly of man, is fully ex- 
plLned m the article Heart we shall here treat only 
of circulation in vegetables and in the lower animals. 

Oircrdaiion in Vegetables — Sap is to vegetables 
what blood is to animals Both require a cellular 
tissue and vessels more or less complicated to be the 
reservoirs in which the nutritive fluid is elaborated 
In the vegetable cells this fluid performs a true cir- 
culatory movement It is confined to mdividual 
cells, and follows a more or less spiral direction 
In the Chara of stagnant pools, tiie axis of the 
plant IS composed of elongated cells placed end to 
end, Burrounded by a number of smaller secondary 
(.ells, which are often encrusted with carbonate of 
hme When the lime is carefully removed from these 
tubular cells, the intracellular movement of the saj) 
IS readily seen under the microscope ; and still more 
advantageously in siiecies of the allied genus Nitella, 
the cells of which are not encrusted with lime A 
similar movement is seen in the leaves of Vallisnena 
spnalis, an aquatic plant found in ditches in the 
umth of Europe, and cultivated in fresh-water tanks 
m this country , also in the leaves of Anacharis Cana- 
deiiiis ^or A Alsinastrum) , abounding m ponds and 
atrtams m many parts of the country, having been in- 
tr(» lucod from America about the }ear 1836 Spiral 
movements of rotation are seen in the leaves, stipules, 
and hairs of other plants The cause of the phenome- 
non has not been satisfactorily accounted for , but 
the celJuJai (trcuJation is not connected W'lth the 
general circulation of the sap This circulation, un- 
hke tliat of animals, does not exhibit movements of 
fluids to and from a common centre Liquids are 
iilfused throughout the plant by the mutual action 
of cells and vessels, having different functions In 
the stem of a dicotyledonous tree, for exainjde, the 
Baj) describes a sort of circle, not in determinate ves- 
sels, but by a definite course through different parts 
of tlie plant, passing upwards from the roots, through 
the newer woody tissue, and arriving at the leaves, 
where it is elaborated under the action of air and 
hght , thence descending towards the extenor of the 
trunk, it becomes diffused m vanous directions, both 
internally and externally. A v^ery simple expen- 
ment demonstrates this nutntion by the oortic.al 
tissue. Ap])ly a close hgature to the tender bark of 
a young vegetable, and the parts situated above the 
hgature will acquire an exuberance of development, 
while those beneath it will cease to be properly de- 
V eloped The sap undergoes m the different parts of 
the vegetable particular elaborations, which lead to 
the formation of immediate products, as milky, olea- 
puous, resinous, and other juices, m the same way as 
wterial blood furnishes matenal for the secretions of 
the different glands of the human frame Observa- 
tion has demonstrated that in spnng and towards 
the end of summer the vegetable circulation is more 
•ctive than at other periods of the year, and that m 
^ter the diminution of its energy keeps pace with 
the lowering of the temperature At certain degrees 
of cold the freezing of the sap ruptures the vessels 
tod causes the deato of those parts of the v^^etable 
ui which they are seated. 

Ovrculatvm in the Lower Animal Forms — The mo- 
ti(m of a limpid fluid can be rendered perceptible 
only by the presenoe of the corpuscles which it carries. 
^ ^ blood it is rendered apparent in the oapillarr 
^®**®1* by means of its globules. In infusorial animaf- 
culm the movement of the fluids of the body is 
®^tained^ W that of the animal itself and by the 
dwurbing influence of nutritive absorption. In the 
the movement reoeivee aid be^ee from the 
totion cffia on the inner walls of the body The 


annelids, as the earth-worm, possess oontraotile vm* 
sels traversing the length of the body. The inseOCs, 
crustaceans, myrtapods, and spiders have a dorsal 
tube which in the common crab and the spider is 
much shortened and broadened, but in the others 
remains tubular, the blood regaining its cavity 
through slits in the Bides as well as by the opens of 
the trunks which the Laart gives off In these ani- 
mals the circulation is Incomplete, that is, the blood 
does not flow through canalB with definite walla but 
in the mterstu'es of the tissues I'he MoUusca have 
the heart prov ukd with an auricle and a ventricle, as 
m the anail and whelk , two auricles, one on either 
side of the ventricle, as m the fresh-water mussel, or 
two auricles and two ventricles as in the aik sheila 
Among the ascidiana, which stand low in tliat division 
of animals to wdiich the molluscs belong, the remark- 
able phenomenon is encountered of an alternating 
current, which is rhythmically propelled for equal 
periods in ojijjosite directions All vertebiated ani- 
mals (except Am/)hioxus) have h h<'art which m most 
hshetj consists of an auiicle and ventricle, but in the 
mud-fiahes ( Lejndosiren) there are two auricles and 
one ventricle , and this tnlocular heart is found in 
the amphihiorx), and m most reptiles except the 
crocodilca, whuh, like Inrda and maiiinialH, have s 
four- chambered organ consisting of t^vo auricles and 
two ventricles In these two last-named classes the 
venous and arteniJ blood ai" kept ajiart, m the tri- 
locular hearts the two currents are mixed in the 
ventricle 

CIKCUMCISION, the rite enjomed upon Abra- 
ham as the sign of the covenant ma<lo by God with 
him and his })OBtenty Circumcision continued 
throughout the whole history of the Jewish nation a 
peculiarly distinctive rite Not that the nte, what- 
ever it may have been in its origin, continued to be 
exclusively Jewish, hut that no other people adopted 
it with the jirecise restrictions which made it to the 
Jews a sign of their c ivenant It was necessary to 
the efficacy of the Jewish nte that it should bo por- 
fonned on the eighth day after the birth of the ohild, 
and only male children W'ore subjected to it Other 
eastern nations have circumcised on various days, 
and some of them included females in the rite. So 
jiartioiilar were the Jews to perform circumoisiop on 
the eighth day, that the Sal>bath, about the obser- 
vance of which they were stnet even to Bui>erHtitioD, 
was not allow'ed to interfere with it There is some 
difficulty in determining w'hether the otho* eastern 
nations w'ho have practised circumcision odojited it 
independently, or ongmally borrowed it from the 
Jews It api^ears from (Jen xvii 23 that not only 
Ishmael, but every male in Abraham's house, was 
circumcised, and probably bis children by Keturah 
were so The Arabians, who circumcise after the 
thirteenth year, are supjxMiod to derive the rite from 
their ancestor Ishmael; and if the early Hebrews 
followed the examjde of Abraham, the custom may 
have been communicated to other fanriHes and tribM 
besides those of the patriarchs. Gem xxxiv. mrj per- 
haps be taken to inmeate such a tendency l^re is 
no positive evidence that any easteni nation prac- 
tised circumciBion before the time of Abraham ; but 
if the origin of the rite was snpematnnal, nsriburaJ 
causes may have contributed to Hs propigatioii, m It 
is said to have a beneficial influence in moderating 
those passions which are known to be exceedfe la the 
East. Herodotus mentions its being practised among 
tiie Egyptians, snd his testimony, as well as that of 
others, IS conclusiTe on this p<dnt; althong^ it throws 
no light either on the time of its introduction, or the 
extent to which it prevailed. It seems to hams hem 
leas general thvi among the Jews, and was probalilj 
confined to the priestly easts. CbristUoity raeognlasa 
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no religious Bignlfioanoe in the rite, suhstituting for it, 
aooording to St. Paul, Rom. ii. 29, a ‘circumoiaionof 
the heart ’. It ia still practised in many parts of the 
East, and, of course, has been retained by the Jews 
It is not enjoined in the Koran, but has been adopted 
by the Mohammedans on the example of Mohammed 
himself, and is as common among them as among 
the Jews. The Abyssinian Christians are circum- 
cised. It does not appear that the Moabites or 
Edomites, though descended from Abraham, practised 
circumcision The custom exists among various 
African and American peoples. 

Circumcision is also the name of a festival of the 
Christian church, celebrated on the 1st of January, 
in commemoration of the circumcision of our 
Saviour. The day was anciently celebrated as a 
fast, in opposition to the customs of the pagans, 
who feasted on it in honour of the god Janus 

CmCUMNAVIGATonS, navigators who made 
voyages of discovery round the w’orld Magellan, a 
Portuguese, was the first of those intrepid men who, 
following in the path of Columbus, traversed the 
ocean from the east to the w’e&t, and, pursuing this 
direction, prswitically determined the globular form 
of the earth IMagellan was the first to enter the 
Pacific Ocean, but he did not live to complete the 
circumnavigation, being kdled in 1521 at the Philip- 
pine Islands The expedition set out in 1519, and 
the voyage occupied three years and twenty-nine 
days In the passage through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, or round Cape Horn, into the southern seas, 
he was followed by the Spaniards (Fuca, Mendana, 
Quiros, and others, down to Malaspina), b> the 
French (Bougainville, La P^rouse, and others, down 
to Freycinet), by the Dutch (Le Maire, Heemskerk, 
Hertog, Tasman, Roggew'ein), by Englishmen and 
Russians (from Deschneff to Krusenstern and Otto 
von Kotzebue), and lastly by North Ameiicans 
English vessels, as was to have been expected, made 
the most numerous and important of these circum- 
navigations The first Englishman who made a 
voyage round the woild was Sir Francis Diake, 
whose enterprise was diiected more against the 
Spanish settlements on tlie Pacific than in the in- 
terests of geographical di8Cover\ He sailed from 
Plymouth Nov. 13, 1577, reached the Straits of 
'Magellan on August 20, 1578, passed through the 
straits, sailed up the coast of America as far as lat 
48° N , and, having taken much booty from the 
Spaniards, crossed the Pacific to the Moluccas, and 
latterly sailed home by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, reaching Plymouth Nov 3, 1580 The next 
English circumnavigator was Thomas Cavendish, 
who set sail from Plymouth 2l8t July, 1586, and 
reached the South Sea after a long and perilous 
passage through the Straits of Magellan Hav- 
ing done what damage he could to the Spaniards, 
and taken more booty than he could carry home, 
he sailed across the Pacific, through the Malayan 
Archipelago, and so home by way of the Cape, reach- 
ing England 8rd Sept. 1688. The next English cir- 
cumnavigations, by Cowley and Dampier, were about 
a century after these Cooke and Clipperton fol- 
^ lowed early in the eighteenth century, and they were 
succeeded by Anson, who made a voyage round the 
world m 1740-44. Then followed the voyages of 
discovery by Byron, Wallis, and Carteret The 
voyages of Cook, beginning in 1768, made a new 
era in circumnavigation. He twice circumnavigated 
the globe, in 1768-71 and agun in 1772-76. The 
following IS a list of the principal circumnavigators 
after Magellan i^Grijalva and Alvaradi (Spaniards), 
1637; Mendana (Spanish), 1667; Drake, 1577-80, 
Cavendish, 1686-88; L© Maire (Dutch), 1616-17; 

^ Quiros (Spanish), 1626; Tasman (Dutch), 1642j 


Cowley, 1663; Dampier, 1689; Cooke, 1708- Clin 
perton, 1719; Roggewein (Dutch), 1721-23- Anann 
1740-44; Byron, 1764-66; Wallis, 1766-68. CarC’ 
1766-69; Cook, 1768-71, Bougainville (Fre3 

1766-69; Portlocke, 1788. ' 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE See Evi- 
dence 


CIROUMVALLATION, or Line op Cibcumval- 
LATION, in military affairs, implies a fortification of 
earth, consisting of at least a parapet and trench 
made round a place , a line or circle of field-works 
protecting some position 

CIRCUS, among the Romans, a large oblonp 
building without a roof, in the open area or arena of 
which chariot-races and exhibitions of pugilism and 
wrestling, gladiatorial fights with wild beasts, and 
other public spectacles took place It was nearly 
rectangular, the length being much greater than the 
width, but one short side or end formed a half- 
circle At the opposite end were vaulted chambers 
{carceres), m which the chariots stood Above these 
were seats for the magistrates The main entrances 
to the arena were at either end On both the sides, 
and on the semicircular end, were the seats of the 
spectators, rising gradually one above another, like 
steps, and resting on strong arches At the foot of 
the seats there vv-as a broad ditch (called eurtpus), to 
prevent the wild beasts from leaping among the 
spectators Within was an open space (arena) 
covered with sand, where the games were exhibited 
This space for a considerable distance was divided 
lengthwise into two parts by^'a low wall (i^pina) 
adorned with altars, statues, obelisks, and the hke 
At either end of the spina were three tall conical 
objects (nict(v), wliicli served as goals, round which 
the circuits of the chariots were made Upon the 
spina, at either end, weie also two structures 
porting seven marble balls, called ova, from their 
resemblance to eggs 'J'he use of these was to enable 
the spectator to count the rounds oi lajis run in the 
race, the complete number of which was usually 
seven One of the ova was put up or taken down 
at each round On the outside the circus was sur- 
rounded with colonnades, galleries, shops, and jiublic 
places The largest of these buildings m Rome was 
the Circus Maximus, which is said to have been 
not less than 2000 feet long by more than 600 in 
width It was enlarged and improved by Julms 
C.esar and subsequently by other emperors. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, it was capable of containing 260,000 
spectators, and according to Aurelius Victor, 385,000 
At present but few vestiges of it remain. The 
circus of Maxentius is in the best preservation 
among those at Rome See Hippodrome. 

The games celebrated in these structures were 
known collectively by the name of ludi circenses or 
‘ games of the circus ’ Games of this sort are said to 
have been exhibited by Romulus, and they certainly 
originated at an early date Afterwards, by the 
mutual rivalry of the cediles, who bore the expense, 
their splendour was increased Under the emperors 
they attained the greatest magnificence. The pas- 
sion of the people for these shows appears from the 
cry with which they addressed their rulers — panetn 
et ctrcenses/ (bread and the games ')• Originally 
games had a religious character, and latterly during 
republican times there were seven sets of games 
exhibited annually at Rome on fixed oooasions, those 
known as the Ludi Itomani being the chief. 
games were maugurated with a grand procession, 
which started from the Capitoline Hill, and follow- 
ing a fixed route entered the circus by the gateway 
between the carceres. It was headed by one of the 
higher magistrates, sometimes by the emperor him- 
self, after whom came a crowd of eminent oitisens, 
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nartly on foot partly on horseback, and then the 
chanots and drivers who were to take part in the 
races. ‘ Next in order came priests, grouped in their 
various collegia, bearers of holy water, incense, and 
Bacrifioial implements, and statues of deities in 
chariots {tenscc) drawn by horses, mules, or elephants, 
or else borne in btters {fercuLa) on men’s shoulders, 
and attended by noble youths ’ After sacrifices 
had been duly offered the games began. Usually 
four chariots competed in each race, the vehicles — 
in earlier times at least— being either drawn by two 
horses [higae) or by four {quadngce) Latterly as 
many as eight or ten chariots might start together, 
and ten horses might be yoked to one chariot, a 
number that gave a driver a great opportunity for 
the exhibition of skill The chariots were light 
structures, rising high in front and open behind. 
The drivers were slaves or men of low caste, and 
their calling was not considered honourable, though 
under the empire, and after emperors had not 
deemed the post of driver beneath them, wealthy 
Roman citizens were quite ready to accept it Much 
hetting went on at the races, and winning drivers 
often received enormous sums of money from their 
backers The horses were carefully selected and 
trained, and usually did not begin to race till about 
five years old As on a modern moecourse, cards 
(lihflb) were sold, giving lists of horses and their 
drivers, and sinnlar information was painted upon 
ccmspicuouH walls The venationes, or e\hi))ition8 of 
wild beasts that were made to fight with each other, 
or with men, were a favourite spectacle w'lth the 
Romans As earl} as b c 1(58 sixty-three panthers 
and forty bears and elephants were exhibited at the 
L’lrcus-games When Sulla was prsetor (b o 913) 
'le exhibited a hundred African lions in the circus, 
which were killed by ]avelin-men specially brought 
over from Africa At the t’enatto given by Pornpey 
in B 0 .05, among the animals killed were 600 lions 
and eighteen or twenty elephants The men who 
fought with the animals were often condemned 
criminals or slaves, but there were also men (hcstiarn) 
specially trained for the purpose, who received pav 
Such exhibitions w'ere often given in the amphi- 
theatre 08 well as the circus The following par- 
ticulars of what might be seen in the circus during 
the third century after Christ are given by Gibbon 
‘By the order (jf Probus a great quantity of large trees 
tom up by the roots were trana|)laTited into the midst 
of the circus The spacious and shady forest was im- 
mediately filled with a thousand ostriches, a thousand 
stags, a thousand fallow-deer, and a thousand wild 
boars; and all this variety of game was abandoned 
to the riotous impetuosity of the multitude The 
tragedy of the succeeding day consisted in the mas 
sacre of one hundred lions, an equal number of lion- 
esses, two hundred leopards, and three hundred 
hoars The collection prepared by the younger 
Gordian for his triumph, and which his successor 
exhibited in the secular games, was less remarkable 
hy the number than by the singularity of the 
animals. Twenty zebras displayed their elegant 
forms and variegated beauty to the eyes of the Ro- | 
man people. Ten elks and as many camelopards, 
the loftiest and most harmless creatures that wander 
the plains of Sarmatia and iEthiopia, were con- 
trasted with thirty African hyenas and ten Indian 
tigers, the most implacable savages of the tomd 
“QO- The unoffending strength with which Nature 
uM endowed the greater quadrupeds was admired in 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile, and a 
toaieitic troop of thirty- two elephants ’ (Decline 
•nd Fall, chap xiL). 

tnodern eircu* is a place where equestrian 
porformanoes, exhibitions of acrobats, and various 


pageantries, including a large amonnt of boffoonery, 
are presented. It is destitute of all the elements of 
dignity, grandeur, and dramatic power which re- 
lieved the frequent barbarity of the ancient oiroen- 
Sian games. 

CIRENCESTER (usually prononnced su-e-tor), 
a town of England, in the county and 18 miles 0.x. 
of Gloucester on the utver Chum. It was founded 
by the anoient Britons, and subsequently, under the 
name of Corvnium, became a Roman station. Vari- 
ous Roman remains, including those of an amphi- 
theatre, have l)ecu discovered in it, and numerous 
relics belonging to this period of its history have 
from time to lime been dug up, and dopviaited in the 
interesting local museum The modem town, con- 
sisting of four principal and several minor streets, 
presents a pleasing apjiearance The church of St, 
John Baptist, mainly in the Perpendicular style, has 
a lofty tower, and contains several interesting monu- 
ments , and there are several (»ther interesting 
churches. The town also contains the remains of 
the gateway of an abbey founded in 1177 ; and the 
public buildings comprise the Corn Hall, Corinlum 
Mubeum, cottage hospital, (tc In the environs u 
the wcll-knowvr. K»yal Agiicultural College, which 
accommodates a large number of students, who oome 
from all parts of the world The duet industries 
are malting, brewing, cutlery, and the curing of 
bacon Cirencester was th' scene of engagements 
during the Civil War of the seventeenth rontury. 
It reiurntd one member to Parliameut previous to 
1885, and now gives name to one of the five parlia- 
mentary divisions of the county Pop of urban 
sanit dist In 1881, 7658, in 19(>1, 7536 Pop. of 
pul div (1901), 

CIKHIPEDES, CiKKincniA, or Cirbhopoda, the 
name of a class of marine in vertebrate animals, con- 
stituting an order of entoinostracons crustaceans, 
and consisting of those whose soft body >s provided 
with very long articiilatid limbs, which are pro- 
truded and rapidly withdrawn within the multivalve 
shell The} are crustaceans which have undergone 
retrograde metamorjihosis, the froe-swimming larva 
becoming after a time attached by its head, and 
secreting acomjiosito shell They have beefi divided 
into two groups— the one called sntitile, because 
body has no peduncle, and is confined in a shell 
fixed on different marine productions, and often on 
the bottom of vessels m such mimbc-rs os seriously 
to interfere with their [lowur of sailing, the other 
called pedunculatrd, because the laxly is supported 
by a tubular peduncle, and movable thougn fixed 
by its base Of the first, the Balanue or acorn-shell 
IS the liest-known lyj)e, of the latter the Anatifa or 
goose barnacle Both groups are so widely difiused 
that there is scarcely a sea without them 

CIRRO-CUMULUS and CIRRO-STRATUS. 
See Cloud 

CISALPINE REPUBIJC After the battle of 
Lodi (May 10, 1796), Bonaparte, on the 20th of May, 
proclaimed the freedom of I^ombardy, and fo^ed of 
it the Transpadane Republic , at the sanie time the 
Cispatlane Republic was formod of the provinoot of 
Modena and Reggio taken frcim the duke, and Fer- 
rara and Bologna from the pope, Romania with two 
other legations ceded by the p<ipe at the Tseaty of 
Tolentino, 19th Feb 1797, were afterwards added, 
but the whole was in the month of June united with 
the Transpadane Re[)ublic, under the name of Cisal- 
pine Republic. By this name the Emperor of Ger- 
many recognized it as an independent power at the 
Peace of Cami»o Formio (October 17). It comprised 
Austrian I/>mbardy, together with the Mantuan and 
the Venetian provinces, Bergamo, Breeoia, Crema. 
Verona, and Rovigo, the duchy of Modena, the prfn 
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dpaUty ef Maasa and Carrara, and the three ecclesi- 
astical delegations — Bologna, Ferrara with Mesola, 
and Romagna. October 22, in the same year, the Val- 
teline or Veltlin, Bormio, and Chiavenna, belonring 
to the Grisons, were added, so that the new repubbc, 
which was divided into ten departments, comprised 
16,337 square miles and 3,500,000 inhabitants The 
legislative body, composed of a council of eighty 
elders, together -with another council of 160 mem- 
■ bers, and the directory {dira tonum), held their ses- 
sions in Milan The army (French troops in the 
ay of the repubbc) amounted to 20.000 men In 
larch, 1798, it was more closely connected wuth 
France by a defensive and offensive alliance, and a 
commercial treaty On the renew'al of the w’ar be- 
tween Austria and France, in March, 1799, it w'as 
disunited for a short time by the successes of the 
Austrians and Russians, but soon restored by Bona- 
parte’s victory at Marengo (June 14, 1800) The 
repubbc then received a deliberative body {consulta) 
of fifty, and an executive council {govtrno) of nme 
members On the 6th of September it was enlarged 
by the addition of the Novarese and Tortonese, and 
at the Peace of LuneviUe (Feb 9, 1801) was again 
acknowledged by Austria Januar}’^ 25, 1802, it re- 
ceived the name of the Italuin liepuhln, and elected 
Bonaparte president, and Francis Melzi d’Enle rice- 
president From 1805 to 1814 it formed part of the 
Kingdom of Italy It w'as given to Austna by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 as the Lombardo- Vene- 
tian Kingdom 

CISPADANE REPUBLIC See Cisalpine 
Republic 

CISRHENISH REPUBLIC. Several towns on 
the Rhine, jiarticularly Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Bonn, at the tune when so many repubbcs w'ere 


CITADEL (from the ItaUan cUtadella^ a duninn 
tive of cittd, city, signifying little cU^), m fortifica 
tion, a kind of fort, consisting of four, five, or su 
sides, \nth bastions, commonly joined to to\^a, and 
sometimes erected on commandbig eminences within 
them It is distinguished from a castle by having 
bastions ^ 

CITH^RON, or Elatj^ a mountam, Greece 
which stretches N w , separating Boeotia from Megarb 
and Attica Its loftiest summit rises 4620 feet above 
the sea, and is the subject of numerous fables and 
classical allusions On its northern slope stood the 
ancient city of Plataea, the circuit of whose walla 
may still be traced Its modem name Elatea, from 
elat?, a fir, is derived from the pine forests with 
■which it is crowned 

CITHERN (Latin Cithara, Greek Kithara), a 
musical instrument frequently referred to by the 
Greek and Latin poets It w'as a lute of triangular 
shape, with seven strings, which were afterwartL in- 
creased to eight or nme The Spamsh guitar de- 
rives its name from the cithern 

CITIES OF REFUGE By the law of Mosea 
six out of the forty -eight cities which the Israebtes 
W'ere directed to give tt> the tribe of Levi, m the 
diMSion of the laud of Canaan among their tribes, 
W'ere to be set aj)art as cities of refuge for the man 
slayer or accidental homicide The right of avengmg 
murder belonged to the next-of-kin of the murdered 
man, but on the slayer fleeing to one of these cities, 
tliree of W'hich w'ere to be on either side of Jordan, 
the avenger of ])lood was forbfdden to touch him til] 
he stood before the congregation in judgment, when, 
if he was found to have acted w ithout premeditation 
I or maln’e, he had a residence apjiointed him m the 
city of refuge uutd the death of the high-pnest, 


created, declared themselves mdependent, under 
French protection, and took the title of Ciaihenish 
Republic m Sept 1797 But at the Peace of C^ampo- 
Formio (Oct 17, 1797), the left bank of the Rhine, 
Including the Cisrhenish Rejmbbe, was ceded to 
France by a secret article, and the confederation 
bearing this name is m consequence hardly known 
CISTERCIANS, a religious order which takes its 
name from its original convent, Clteaux {Ctstercium), 
not far from Dijon, w'here the society was formed m 
1098 by Robert, abbd of Solesme, under the rule of St 
Benedict Through the exertions of St Bernard de 
Clairvaui it had increased so much lUO years after 
its origin as to embrace 1800 nch alibeys m different 
countries of Europe The Cistercians dedicated 
themselves to a contemplative life Their rule was 
severe Tliey succeeded in freemg themselves from 
the superintendence of the bishops, and formed a 
kmd of spiritual republic A high council consistmg 
of the abbot of Clteaux as superior, the abbots of 
Clairvaux, La Fert^, Pontigni, and Morimond, all m 
France, and twenty other definttorea, governed the 
body, under the immediate superintendence of the 
pope In France they called themselves Bet'nard- 
in honour of St. Bernard. Among the frater- 
mtiea emanating from them, the most remarkable 
are the Barefooted monks, or Feuillants, and the 
nuns of Port Royal, in France; the ReooUets, re- 
formed Cistercians, in Spain; and the monks of La 
Trappe Riches and indolence brought on the de- 
cline of this order Many of their convents ceased 
to exist before the Reformation, still more afterwards, 
partly by gradual decay, partly by fallmg into other 
hands The general fate of the religious orders 
during the period of the French revelation idmost 
swept away the Cistercians, but they stiU have a 
few establishments in the United Kingdom and else- 
where They wear white robes with black scapularies. 
See Feuillantb, La Trapfk, Pobt Royal. 


and w'as then peimitted to return to his mhentanoe 
If the slayer violated this regulation by leavmg the 
city of refuge before the death of the high-pnest, 
the aienger of blood might lall him with impumtv 
The BIX cities of refuge ai)pointed m accordance wath 
this law' were Kedesb, Shechem, and Hebron on the 
w'estside of Jordan, and Bezer, Ramoth- Gilead, and 
Golan on the east This law of refuge seems to 
have been favoured by the Levites, to whom it would 
give a measure of political influence, much in the 
same W'a> as the privilege of sanctuary did to 
monks, abbots, aJvd other dignitaries of the Romish 
Church, it was consequently mterpreted by them in 
the most liberal way Maimonides says that all the 
forty-eight cities of the Lev'ites had the right of 
refuge, although only the six were obliged to receive 
and lodge the slayer gratuitously. 

CITIES OF THE PLAIN. See Sodom and 
Gomorrah 


CITRIC ACID (CoH,0„H,0) was first seps 
rated and distinguished by Scheele lnl784 Itiss 
very widely distributed acid, being present In most 
common fruits, such as gooseberries, currants, lemons, 
citrons, cherries, and many others. It is generally 
prepared from lemon -juice, the dork treacle-like fluid 
imported from Sicily, by fermenting it, filtering, ^ 
neutralizing -with chalk and quicklime, by which 
citrate of (^cium is predpitatcKl This, by decom- 
position wdth sulphuric add, gives the add, which is 
got pure by repeated crystallization. Severd un- 
provements have of late been introduced, both in pre- 
paring the crude lemon-juice for exportation and m 
the subsequent purification and crystallization of the 
add Citric add is white when pure, it crystsUisw 
m two forms, one belonging to the trimetric system is 
the common form, and in it the add has one 
tion of water Tbe other form is different, 
add contains the quantity cA water. The ordi- 
nary crystals effloresce in the air, In a warm room. 
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Citric •Old hM » pleasant bout taste^ It diflsolves Lemons are sometimes preserved in sirup. Small 
^ory readily m water, and is soluble in alcohol, but ones, with thick rinds, are converted into a grateful 
iojB^uble in ether When heated it undergoes de- pickle. Marmalade and sirup are also xnade of 
oomposition, and yields ctconitic, itaconic, and citra- them. For the purpose of keeping the fruit, it is 
contc acids, along with other products. It is acted recommended that a fine pack-thread, about i yard 
on by mtric and sulphuric acids and by other reagents, long, should be run through the protuberance at the 
yielding a variety of decompositions and derivatives end of the lemon The ends of the string are to be 
Citnc acid combines with the metals, formmg tied together and susp^ded on a hook, in an airy 
ntrcUei They are crystalline salts, and many of situation, in such a manner that the lemon may hang 
them are soluble m water Crude citnc acid is perfectly free and detached. — The cultivation of the 
htrgely employed by the calioo-pnnter as a resist lime Citrus Linuttii) a well-known species of this 
and as a duoharge. See next article ^ genus, like the lemon but much smaller, with a thin 

(UITION, a tree of the genus Citrus. ^ Citrus and very odorous rind, and very acid juice, is much 
medica, a small evergreen shrub introduced into the attended to in st veral parts of America and the West 
southern parts of Europe from Asia, is the citron Indies Its juice afforels a more grateful acid than 
proper We import the fruit in a preserved state, that of the lemon 

and then usually the rmd alone It comes candied CTTTA, in ge<igrapliv, the Italian word for citjf, 
with sugar, or preserved m salt and water for the which is used m many proper namets of cities, as 
purpose of bemg candied here The lemon is the CUtd Castcllana, CUtA Ducak, Cittd Nwva, ko. 
frmt of Citrus limonum, a native of the Himalayan CITTADELLA, a town of Italv^ in province of. 
Mountains m India, and has long been cultivated in and 15 miles north-east of Vicenza, on the Breutella, 
the south of Europe, whence several varieties of lem- an affluent of the Brenta It is surrounded by walls 
ons are imported into Great Britain. The sweet flanked with U'wers, and has manufactures of Lineo 
orange is Citrus aurantium. now found m China, and paper Pop 7‘213 

India, North and South Africa, South Europe, Tur- <J1TTA-DI- A^'TELLO (ancient TV- 

key islands of the Mediterranean, South America, bernum), a town, Italy, pnivince and 26 miles N N W, 
(tc The bitter orange is Citrus inUgans, known in PeruglE^ on the left bank of the Tiber It is the seat 
Europe long before the last species The shaddock of a bishopric, and has a cathedral in the reiiais- 
(CUrus decumana) was introduced into the West In- sance style and various other handsome buildings. In 
dies from China by Captain Shaddock Anotlier 1798 the French captured the town from the Nea- 
npecies, named Citrus parodist, the forbidden fruit, is politans, who had roctmtly taken possessiun of it. 
Bometimes used m this country as an ornamental Pop 6.587 

addition to the dessert, the pulp of the fruit is sweet- CITTA-VECCHIA, or Cjvitx-Vkochia, a forii- 
ish, and the rind is not so bitter as tliat of the shad- fied city of ^lalta, near tlie centre, and almost on 
dock 'i’he genus Citrus furnishes the essential oils the highest pomt of the island, 7 miles w B w 
of orange and lemon peels, of orange flowers {Olfum Valetta The rise of the latter town has almost 
neroli), of citron peel {Oleum citroncUcs), of the her- ruined it, and its magnificent houses and palaces are 
gamot orange {Oleum hergamotae) , and oil of the . almost deserted The cathedial, dedicated to St. 
orange leaves, usually called essence de petit giain — Paul, a largo and handsome eihfice, from which a 
all much esteemed in perfumery view of the whole islaiui is obtained, is said to occupy 

Lenion-juice, which is one of the sharpest and the site of the liouse of Publius, who was Roman 
most agreeable of all acids, is used m cookery, con- governor when the apostle sulTered shipwreck. The 
fectionery, medicme, and various other ways By catacombs, situated m the suburb Rabato, among 
caheo-prmters it is very extensively employed as a the most mteresting objects of the place. They are 
discharger of colour, to produce with more clearness excavated m the tertiary limestone of the idand, and 
and effect the white-figured part of coloured patterns run a considerable way underground. ITie rudely 
dyed with colours formed from iron The juice is sculptured cross which is on the roof of many of the 
procured by simply squee zin g the frmt and straining tombs, and the inscription, ‘ In pace posita sunt,' 
it through linen or any loose filter, and m Sicily and leave no doubt that they were the work of the early 
other parts of the Mediterranean it forms an ina- 1 Christians Many of them wore probablpr used for 
portant article of commerce Being one of the most I refuge, Cittk-Veocbia, while in possession of the 
valuable remedies for the scurvy, it generally con- ■ Saracens, was called Medina, and in that of the 
■titutes part of the sea-stores of ships that are des- ' Arragonese Notabile Tlie town also contains the 
tined for long voyages Several different modes ' ancient palace of the grand-mastem of the Order of 
have been recommended for the preserving of lemon- [ Malta Pop 4700 

juice One of these is to put it into bottles with a CITY (Latin civitcu) The Greeks and Romans 
■mall quantity of oil, which, floatmg on the surface, distinguished a city from a town, or mere assemblags 
prevents the immediate contact of the air and re- of jxjople hving together under monicipal laws, as an 
tarda the decomposition of the acid, though the on- indej>endent community or state possessing sovereign 
puol fresh taste soon gives place to one which is less authority, and including any portion of the sur found* 
grateful In the East Indies lemon-juice is some- ing temtory the inhabitants of which posseesed tbe 
times evaporated by a gentle heat to the consistence nghts of citizenship, but excluding oonque-sed or 
of a thick extract. Sometimes it is crystallized into dependent territones Thus Athens, Hoene, and 
a white and acid salt, but what is sold in the shops Carthage were all both towns and cities in difiTersBt 
under the name of essential salt of lemons, for takmg senses. In Europe the word city came to have tw* 
out ink-stains and iron-mould spots from linen, is meanmgs, the one civil, the oth^ ecclesiastioaL 
®uly a preparation from the jnioe of sorreL The ex- The civil meaning corresponded with the Rom a n 
part of the rind of the lemon has a grateful sense, in which the great Italian repuhUos and tbe 
“somatic and bitter taste, which renders it useful in i German free cities during the period of their inde- 
When dried it is considered a good stoma- ' pendence corresponded with it The flnetoatioos in 
eWe, promotes the appetite, and is otherwise service- , the fate of such aties must neocMarily have caosed 
sble as a medicine. It is often candied and made I the word to lose the sense of territorial indapendsnos, 
^to a sweetmeat, under the name of lemon chips. '' and this change would be promoted by tLe riM of 
In diatOlation it yields a light and almost oolourleM ’ rivals to them in other respects haring no suefa 
ril, which is frequently employed as a perfume claim, so that in modem times a oitj^ ha^ ■ 
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« merely a town holding from ejrtent of popula- 
^vouraUe situation, or other causes, a leading 
place th the community in which it is situated. The 
eoclesiastigal sense of the term city is a town which 
is the see of a bishop This seems to be the histo- 
rical use of the term m England, and still possesses 
some authority there, but in general use it has been 
superseded by the wider one In our historical retro- 
spect we take the term in its least restricted sense 
|The origin of cities belongs to the earliest peiiod pf 
fhistory. According to Moses Cain was the first 
founder of a city, and Nimrod built three, among 
whicli Babylon was the most important The Jews 
imagine that Shem erected the first city after the 
deluge At the commencement of society the form 
of government was patriarchal The ruler was the 
he£id of the family or clan Relationship, the jmiate 
wish of men to live m society, and more, perhaps, 
than both these causes, the necessity of })rovi(hng 
means of defence against more powerful clans, 
brought together Be])aiate families mto one 8{)ot 
The fertihty of the East also afforded facilities for 
men to give up the rainhlmg life of nomads and to 
form permanent settlements These settlers began 
to barter with those tribes w'ho coutmued to wander 
with their herds from place to place Thus cities 
sprung up These were soon surrounded with walls 
to prevent the inroads of the wandering tn]>es The 
bond of connection between their inhabitants thus 
became closer, and their organmition more complete 
As by degrees the chiefs of these family-states die<l 
away, the citizens began to elect the most able or 
most popular men for magistrates, witlumt respect 
to birth or descent Thus political institutions began 
to assume a s} atematic character The earliest form 
of government succeeding the painarchal state w'as 
probably monarchical In this the religious, paternal, 
and political authoiity remained rudely mingled 
When conquest extended the hmits of these early 
kingdoms the authority of the king w^as w'eakened, 
his connection w-ith the (hfferent parts of hia dominions 
became imperfect, and the progress of civilization 
was promoted almost solely by the growth of the 
dties These gave rise to the division of labour, the 
refinements of social mtcrcourse, the development of 
laws caused by the conflicting interests of many 
people hving close together, the idea of equality of 
rights, the dimmution of awe for a distant monarch, 
the growth of patriotism, sjinnging from the sense of 
advantages enjoyed and the exertions necessary to 
mamtain them These were the salutary conse- 
quences of the establishment of cities Under the 
mild sky of Asia, Africa, Greece, and Italv cities 
were built first, and in the greatest number The 
PhoBniciana and Egjqjtians particulsu-ly distinguished 
themselves by the erection of cities, which soon 
attained a high degree of wealth, and consequently 
of civilization The Egyptians considered their city of 
Thebes ol^r than any of the Greek cities , and Plmy 
says that Cecropia, said to have been erected in 
Attica by Cecrops, 1582 bo., and afterw-ards called 
Athent, was the oldest city of Greece Heeren 
>^tly remarks that the rise of cities was the most 
gsjportant source of the repubhcanism of autiquity 
1^^ IB particularly true of Greece In fact cities 
sre, by their very nature, of a democratic tendency 
Several confederations of cities existed in the ancient 
world; for instance, the Pheenioian, consisting of the 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, &c , and the Achajan league, 
formed by the most important cities of Greece, in 
order to strengthen themselves against the power of 
Macedon. Under Augustus and his successors the 
Romans began to estabhah colonial cities in Germany, 
having done the same long before in Gaul, Spain, 
Africa. &c In Switzerland they first erected cities 


about AD 70, wfech, howev^, were mostly Ul(i 
waste by the Alemanni, and subsequently rebuilt 
under the government of the Frauifl (a.d. 496\ 
The Gjipians, accustomed to a wild, rambling life 
did noflfchow any disposition to live in cities until 
Charlemagne laboured to collect them together m 
settled abodes from hia desire to civilize them 
Henry I distinguished himself particularly in this 
way, and on this account has been called bv some 
Henry the City-huilder (dcr Stadterbauer) He ga^e 
the cities great privileges, in order to mduce his 
subjects to live in them, and thus laid the foundation 
of that power w hich at a future period contributed 
most to break down the feudal system In man\ 
cities imjjenal castles were erected to protect thV 
inhabitants, and the insupportable oppressions and 
even cruelties exercised by the feudal lords upon 
their peasants, or by the wandering knights and 
robbers, drove many people into the cities 7’he 
attacks of the neighbouring lords gave firiimesa ti' 
their umon, and compelled them to cultivate their 
resources Commerce and the \ anoua arts and tradew 
were soon cultivated within their walls, and theu 
w'ealth and respectability increased Thev soon 
became sensible of the want of a better system of 
laws and political Etdiiiimstration than prevailed 
around them, and the pnniipleof equal rights and 
laws W'as quickly develoj»ed 

One of the most imiiortaut remnants, if not the 
most important, of tlie gieat fabric of ancient civiliza 
tion, waij the cities of Italy In spite of their blood> 
contests w’lth each other, ai^* the vices of an oli- 
garchical government, Europe is mainly indebted tc 
them for the cultivation of the commercial spirit, 
together w'lth the toleration and love of libertv , 
winch, under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
it tends to foster, and for th.it ardour m the cultivs 
tion of arts, science, and literature, which has alw'avK 
distinguished the best periods of Itahan histor}, and 
fiom w hicb the general revival of learumg in Europe 
called the Renaissance, took its nse Under the 
reign of Conrad III (1188-52) the cities of Lorn 
hardy, and particularly Milan, which stood at their 
head, hod acquired a high degree of wealth and 
prower, and had formed themselves mto a confedera 
tion Tho struggles between the emperors and thesr- 
cities form one of the most importaJit portions of the 
history of the G erman Empire and of Italy Frederick 
I m vain demolished the powerful city of Milan 
It was soon rebuilt, and the cities of Lombardy, m 
alhance with the pope, obliged the emperor to conclude 
with them a very disadvantageous pe£W)e at Constance 
Two other confederations of cities, highly important, 
were formed dunng the interre(/num of the German 
Empire, between 1266 and 1272. One of them war* 
the powerful Hansa, or Hanseatic League (whicL 
see), the other the confederacy of the High German 
and Rhenish cities, from the foot of the Alps to the 
mouth of the Mam, estabhshed by Walpode of 
Mentz in 1256. A sunilar confederacy, and a very 
important one, was that of the Suabian cities, in^- 
tuted m 1488 to repel the outrages of the feudal lords 
and knights The cities of the Netherlands, from 
their central position between France and Grermany, 
exercised a powerful influence on the growth w 
civihzation and pohtical bberty in Europe. ^ 
favourable situation and the enterprise of their 
tants early gave them great wealth and power. 
democratic ^int, ultimately carried to the K*"®**^ 
height in Holland, was earliest manifested in ^ 
towns of Belgium, which began in the twolra 
century to manifest a turbulent disposition, ai^ ^ 
frequently leagumg themselves with the ^ eneini^ « 
their feudal superiors extended their politic^ prl^i* 
leges, and acquired at times a preaDj^tn^ indep*®' 
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dence which, thou^TOiunifttely extinguished in the 
Bpint of nationaJity, contribute not a bttle to the 
breaking up of the feudal system. (See Belgium, 
Nethew^ds, &o.) In Spain municipalito were 
Established at an early date. Leon received ^charter 
m 1020, Sepulveda, Lograno, Sahagun, and Salamanca 
followed soon after The constitution of the Spanish 
towns approached more nearly to the ancient idea of 
ft city than was common in other large states of 
Europe, m this resemblmg the Itahan cities Their 
constitution was extremely democratic, and they 
ruled over a large extent of surrounding territory, 
which they were bound to defend Deputies from 
the towns were admitted to the cortes in the twelfth 
century (1167 and 118h) The love of liberty rose 
hiph m these ancient Spanish cities, but from the 
isolation of the Ibenan Peninsula they exercised 
little influence m Europe, and they soon lost their 
i>ower and importance, most of them by the end of 
the hfteeuth century having ceased to send their 
representatives to the cortes By degrees the cities 
acquired in the diflFerent countries of Europe the 
right of representation in the legislative bodies, 
and wealth, industry, knowledge, and equal laws 
spread from them through Europe But the cities 
of I -ombardy, though still flounshmg and wealthy, 
had fallen, for the most part, under the rule of single 
families, their republican governments vanished, and 
their confederation was dissolved The associations 
nf (ierman cities expenenced a similar fate By the 
Peace of Westphalia the princes of the German 
Empire were declared sovereign powers, and the 
more their authority mcreased the more did the 
relative weight of the cities dmiinish These had 
formerly suflered from the oppressions of the feudal 
lords They were now the victims of the policy of 
the neighbounng princes, w’hom envy often led to 
adopt the most unw'arrautable measures against the 
cities, many of which had lost their independence 
before Napoleon dissolved the German Eiiij)ire He 
Uwk away the privileges of those w-huh remained 
free, and the Congress of Vienna restored freedom 
to Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, only 
because the different powers could not agree to whom 
they should be assigued. At the same time Cracow 
was declared an mdependent city, with a republican 
form of government 

Cities, as w’e have seen, naturally develop the 
democratic principle, and on this and several other 
accounts are to be considered among the firmest 
supports of lilierty Well -organized municipal insti- 
tutions, in which the government is in the hands of | 
the citizens, afford continual nourishment to the 
■pint of fre€dom throughout a country 

Much has been said and written upon the immor- 
^ty of large aties, and it cannot be denied that 
they have vices pecuhar to themselves; but it must 
be considered, on the other hand, that they are free 
from many of those of petty towns, and even of rural 
distncta The association of men in masses, when 
due surveillance is exercised, has an influence dis- 
tinctly favdurable to the maintenance of social order, 
the impartial administration of justice, and, above 
*11, the auppreasion of all petty and local tyranmes, 
l^d the znamteuance of individual liberties It is 
by the influence of cities alone that a sufficient or- 
gm ix ation for the support of education and the 
means of enlightenment is obtamed, even though 
^Imt organization often fails to penetrate the entire 
****■• of the cities themselves. It is to them that 
the facihtiea for progress in art and adenoe 
dne. It is in them that public opinion is formed, 
so organized as to act upon the administration, 
sod, even mdependentlj of direct representation, 
spon ttia legi^^tion of a oonntrj, and aithoogb the 


I individual freedom enjoyed in great citfes may often 
I tend to license, its general influence in an otherwise 
healthy community is highly beneficial to the moral 
tone of the whole. It must, however, be admitted 
that the democratic spirit in cities is liabls to be 
earned too far, and that an excessive growth of large 
towTis might thus prove dangerous to the state. 

Medical Statiatica oj OUtea — The average number 
of deaths m cities is higher than in rural districts, 
^ut probably no city has ever yet existed in which 
sanitary laws have been observed, not to say as weB 
as they might be, but as well in one district of tbs 
city as in another Thus the extreme difference of 
mortality betw’een different districts in the same 
cit\ may be quits as great as the average dififerenoe 
between town and country This is u pomt which 
the a<^umulation of preoine statistics may not yet be 
sufficient to determine, but it must l»e evident that 
with the best sanitary regulations the cit> baa some 
advantages over the country for tlie preservation of 
healtli to counterbalance the undoubted advantages 
of the country, especially m purer air. It is much 
easier in the city U) avoid undue exjKMmre, and 
medical assistance, as wnll os all ajipliancos for the 
preservation o. /jerJth, can oe commanded there morr 
freely than in the country Perhaps the mortal itv 
of London presents the strongest evidence tliat the 
mere living m a city is not necessanlv unfavourable 
to longevity Vastly as Loudon exceeds all other 
cities m Eurojx* in jiopulation, and imperfect ai its 
sanitary arrangements in many respects are, ita mor- 
tality IS yet very moderate, and does not compare 
very unfavourably wdth the av erage mortality of the 
country. The mean rate of luortiuity in London, ae 
shown by the retunis of the registrar-general for the 
thirty-one years up to 1871, was 24 34 per 1000 per 
annum. In 1888 it was 18 7, in 1898, 19 2, The 
mortality is higher than tlie mean in the east and 
central districts, lower in the west and north. In 
the low southern districts the mortality has decreased 
in consequence of drainage. In 1898 the mortality 
of Liverpool was 23 9, Maneboster, 21 4; Salford, 
21 9, Birmingham. 20 4; Sheffield, 20 0; Bristol, 
17 5, Newcastle, 20 8, GlaBg(»w. 21 ’6; Edinburgh, 
19 5; Dublin, 26 2 As regards mortality, LoDoon 
compares favourably with most of the larger Euro- 
pean cities, of which St Petersburg and Moso<iw 
have the highest death rate (29 or 30). Cities in the 
IT States and Canada seem to be much on a par with 
tiiose of Britain Asiatic cities stand much higher. 

See Mortality , ^ _ 

CIITDAD, In geography, the Hjianlsh word for 
city, from the Latin rii^taa, apjiears m many names 
of Spanish places, as ( 'ludad-Rodngo, Ciudad-Real, 

CIUDADELA, a city and seaport, Snain, island 
of Minorca, on a plam at the west side of the island. 
It IS surrounded oy walls and a ditch, is entered by 
five gates, and poiesses several spacious and pared 
squares, a cathedral, municipal building^, * school, 
hospital, cemetery, and several convents wHbefaindies 
attached The inhabitants are engaged in v, paving 
wooUen fabrics, expressmg oil and wine, aiid in hn^ 
bandrv. As a port lU commerce is inooniidsrabM 
Pop (1887), 8447. 

CIUDAD-KEAL, a province of Spain, ooonpyU^ 
the south extremity of NW Castile, bounded H. by the 
province of Toledo, n by Albaoete, a. by CJorfova and 
Jaen, and w by Cacores and Badajoa; ann, 7840 
square miles. The province in general is bare-look- 
ing immense plsins stretching from the mountains 
of Toledo to the Sierra Morena, the central oaxts 
arc sandy and barren, but north and south are loftv 
sierras and deep valleys, in some places olotbed with 
forests, in others rooky and preclpitoui, with ns 
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other vegetAtion than lichen, wild-thyme, or thistles. 
The mountains of Ciudad- Real abound in minerals * 
iron, silver, copper, lead, antimony, cinnabar, and 
coal; also in quarries of marble, jasper, quartzite, 
granite, fto. From them likewise flow various streams, 
chiefly aflluents of the Guadiana, which traverse 
and l^lp to fertilize the country. Medicinal and 
mineral springs, both hot and cold, are abundant. 
The climate is dry, and m the heat of summer very 
oppressive, east and south winds are said often to 
bring destructive visitations of locusts The plains 
and valleys are productive in the vicinity of the 
rivers, but are for the most part barren for want of 
moisture, in favourable seasons, however, good crops 
of numerous cereals are obtained Cattle, sheep, 
mules, &c , are reared Woollen, linen, and other 
fabrics, hardware, earthenware, esparto, &c , are 
manufactured, brandy, wine, and oil of good quality 
are made Iron, silver, copper, and other metals , 
manufactured goods, brandy, wine, and oil , horses, 
mules, and cattle are exported Pop (1897), 305,002 

CIUDAD-REAL, a town of Spam, New (’.istile, 
capital of the above province, on a low plain near 
the Guadiana, and 100 miles south of Madrid The 
walls are in many parts ruinous, and the w’hole town 
has a deserted look, the space which it occupies being 
larger than its population recjuires The principal 
edifices are the church of Santa Maria del Prado, 
a magnificent structure consisting only of a single 
nave, but so grand, spacious, and lofty, that no other 
in Spain, except the cathedral of Coria, equals it, 
the hospital, the institute, with a good laboratory 
and botanic garden At the north end of the town 
IS the Puerta de Toledo, a semi-Moorish archw'ay 
The manufactures and the trade are of little import- 
ance — the former in woollen and linen cloths, the 
latter in grain, wheat, wine, &c Pop (1887), 14,702 

CIUDAD-RODRIGO, a fortified town in Spain, in 
Leon, on the river Agueda, about 16 miles from Por- 
tugal and 55 miles s 8 w Salamanca The river is 
here orossed by a long bridge. The town is now a poor, 
dull place, but there are several interesting churches, 
and a CMtle dating from the thirteenth century. 
The bishop of Ciudad-Rodrigo is suffragan to Val- 
ladolid The cathedral, extending n to s , was begun 
m 1190, and contains many interesting features. 
Ciudad-Rodrigo was a place of considerable import- 
ance in early Spanish history as a frontier fortress 
It was taken by the English in 1706, during the war 
of the Spanish Succession, and recovered by the Span- 
iards in 1707. The fort, containing 6000 men, was 
surrendered to the French under Mass^na, July 10, 
1810, having been bombarded twenty-five days, and 
Jan 19, 1812, it was taken by storm by the British 
under Wellington, after a siege of eleven days, and 
continued for some time to be the head-quarters of 
the British army. The Cortes now bestowed upon 
Wellington the title of Duke of Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
and the rank of a grandee of Spam of the first-class, 
and he was also created an earl by George III. 
Pop (1887), 8330. 

CIVET ( Viverra, Linn ), a genus of carnivorous 
animals forming the type of the family Viverndse, 
natives of the warmer regions of Asia and Africa 
T^ey have a long head with a sharp muzzle, a ringed 
tail, a whitish throat, and crest of black hair on the 
back; and are particularly distinguished by having 
a pouch or secretory apparatus in which collects a 
powerfully odorous matter known by the name of 
civet In general appearance the civets remind one 
of animals of the cat tnbe, which they also resemble 
in habits ; but the claws are by no means so sharp as 
those of the cat, though they are partially retractile 
or cat-like Tlie resemblance of the ci\et to animals 
of the feline race is increased by the pupils of the 


eyes, which contract in a straight line ; and by the 
colour of the fur, which most species have banded or 
spotted with black upon a deep-yellow or dun 
coloured ground. The tongue is studded with stout 
horny prickles, and the ears are of moderate size 
straight and rounded to their tips. The pouch 
situated near the anus, is a deep bag, sometimes 
divided into two cavities, whence a thick, oily, and 
strongly musk-like fluid is poured out The civets 
are nocturnal, and prey upon birds and small mam- 
mals They may be considered as forming the tran- 
sition from animals of the weasel or marten kind 
to the feline or cat tribe The chief species is the 
African civet ( T. civetta), and among the others are 
the ziheth or Asiatic civet ( V. zibetha), the Tanga- 
lung (V tanqalunga), inhabiting Malaysia, and V 
mega^pda, a species found in Malacca and Cochin 
China Vivemcvla is a closely allied genus includ 
mg the rasse, of India, China, and other parts of 
Asia. The genets, forming the genus Genetta, have 
no scent-pouch The odoriferous substance which 
these animals jield, called, from them, civet, when 
good, 18 of a clear yellowish or browm colour, and of 
about the consistence of butter, W’hen undiluted the 
smell IS powerful and even offensive, but when largely 
diluted with oil or other materials it becomes an 
agreeable perfume It contains stearin, okin, and 
other substances, together with a yellow colouring 
matter. At a time when perfumes were more fash- 
ionable than they are at present civet was very highly 
esteemed, being by many even preferred to musk 
Young ci\et cats w'ere purchAied by the drug-dtalera 
of Holland, England, &c , and were brought up tame 
for the sake of the civet, ‘ so that a cat which is large 
and gentle may come to be valued at between four 
and eight pounds sterling ’. The medical virtues once 
attributed to the civet were numerous and various, 
but in course of time it has been entirely laid aside, 
even as a perfume, so that at this time the words c»f 
poor King Lear, ‘Give me an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my imagination ’, might be 
frequently repeated, even m our large cities, with 
slight probability of obtaining the article. In eastern 
countries tame civets are still kept and the perfumes 
highly prized. (See plate at article Cabnivora ) 

CIVIC CROWN, among the Romans, the highest 
militaiy reward assigned to him who had preserved 
the life of a citizen in battle. It bore the inscription 
‘ Ob civem servatum ’, that is, ‘ for saving a citizen , 
and was made of oak leaves. He who was rescued 
offered it, at the command of his leader, to his pre- 
server, whom he was bound to honour afterwards as 
a father. Under the emperors it was bestowed only 
by them Various marks of honour were also con- 
nected with it. The person who received the crown 
wore it in the theatre, and sat next the senators 
When he came in all the assembly rose up os a mark 
of respect. The senate granted to Augustus, as a 
particular mark of honour, that a civic crown should 
be placed on the pediment of his house, between two 
wreaths of laurel, as a sign that he was the constant 
preserver of his fellow -citizens and the conqueror of 
hia enemies. Similar honours were also granted to 
the Emperor Claudius. 

CIVIDALE (ancient Forum Julxx), a town of 
Italy, in Venetia, in a basin of the Julian Alps, 8 miles 
K.N.K of Udine. It consists of the town proper, 
surrounded by walls and ditches, and of fine suburbs, 
and has among its edifices a large cathedral of the 
fifteenth century, with three Gothic portals, a cunous 
baptismal font, and several fine paintings, a museum 
of antiquities, and a record office, with some very 
ancient charters. The neighlxiurhood abounds m 
interesting antiquities. Pop 8500. 

CIVIL DEATH. See Death (Civil). 
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crVILIS JuLitrs, the leader of the Bata vim their { 
revolt affam^t the Eomans, 69-70 a.D. At one time i 
he held^a command in the Roman army, but being ■ 
more than once charged with treason he escaped , 
and roused the Batavians, his countrymen, to re- 
bellion Pretending to espouse the cause of Ves- 
pasian 'against Vitellius, he raised a powerful army, 
and inflicted severe defeats on the Romans An im- 
posing force sent against him he routed and shut up 
ill the military station Vetera Castra, which after a 
long siege capitulated, on which all its defenders 
were slaughtered Fortune at last forsook him, and 
he had to negotiate with the Romans, the Batavians 
returning to their allegiance. His fate is unknown 
CIVILIZATION. Tlie influences by which men 
operate upon each other in society produce in their 
aggregate the particular state and tendencies of each 
society, and these constitute what is called the civil- 
ization of the society Civilization, then, may be 
dehned as the sum of the results of individual influ- 
ences upon society When these influences are upon 
the whole beneficial, civilization is progressive , when 
they are injurious, it is retrograde. The common 
u-^e of the word civilization as an equivalent of pro- 
gress or refinement is a sufficient indication of the be- 
lief of mankind that these influences are on the whole 
beneficisd , and the continued existence of society is 
in itself a confirmation of this belief. History, how 
ever, presents us with two distinct movements in 
civilization, a progressive and a retrogressive one 
These may be observed apart, according as the one or 
the other predominates When a particular society 
is isolated from communication with others it has 
l.sually been found to retrograde until it has sunk to 
a iMDint in the scale of civilization corresponding to the 
number of active influences to which it is still sub- 
jected Thus among the various tribes of savages 
who have long lived in insulated situations beyond the 
reach of the general tide of civilization, many have 
l)een found who have shown no signs of original de- 
giaclation of type, and whose low state of civilization 
18 to be attributed exclusively to their comparative 
isolation No other instance need be cited than our 
own ancestors, and the barbarous and semi -barbarous ^ 
tribes which overthrew the Roman Empire, and now I 
constitute the most polished nations of Europe. On 
the other hand, when a state is advancing by conquest, j 
commerce, or other means, in power emd influence, i 
and is brought into continual contact with other civil- j 
i/ations, Its i)wn ad vances rapidly until it attains a high ' 
level, and the progressive movement alone is visible | 
in it Such was the condition in their palmy days of I 
Cireece and Rome. A mean state between these two ^ 
18 still to be found. When a great nation like China , 
isolates Itself from communication with others it does 
not escape the common law, but its mere numbers 
prevent it from sinking so low as a thinly sown and , 
partially organized population In China we have, 
constHjuently, the remarkable phenomenon of a civil- 
ization advancing, up to a certain point, in parallel 
ines in almost every particular with the most ad- 
vanced European civilization, though without com- 
Qinnication with it, and then stopping short, and 
remaining stationary for a succession of generations 
Japan presented a case similar to that 
o Lrliiua, but it is now rapidly bringing itself quite 
of western civilization. 

Hof *^®*®®^*^™®fcanoe8 are considered in their 

«aUs it will readUy be perceived that the two oon- 
oivir which make up the actual sum of 

, J® not operate independently and in dis- 

^nt are constantly at work together at 
^ same society, and that it is 
oalaoce of their influence only wUch determines 
ve, retrograde, or stationary condition of 


a community. This explains the endless variety and 
contradictory nature of the views held regarding civil- 
ization. It shows, for example, how two observers, 
both able and clear-sighted, looking at the same time 
at the same society can conclude, the one that It is pro- 
gressing, the other that it is retrograding. Neither 
can see the whole influences to w Inch the society is sub- 
ject, and each judges fnan what he sees Consider- 
ing the influences to which society is subject in an- 
other light, they may be divided into two classes: sti- 
mulating influences, consisting of all these impulses, 
impressed upon society by the energy and originality 
of individual thought and action, and repressive in- 
fluences, consisLiiig of the whole power of repression 
exerted upon individual energy and originality by the 
combined action of society Such are positive laws, 
habits founded on the instinct of imitation, the indo- 
lence and love of luxury promoted by wealth, the re- 
straint of liberty resulting from dread of social censure, 
and innumerable other bonds increasing in stringenoy 
w’lth the progressive complication of social organiza- 
tion to which society subjects the individual. These 
bonds are remaikably strong in modern society, and 
have a tendf ncy. as they increase in strength, to pro- 
duce a uniform of inaividual character among 
all j^ersons not possessed of unusual enerev of tliought 
or will, together with a similar sameiieHS in social 
training and habits 

When we look back on th<. history of civilization 
we 4I0 not find a uniform progress among those 
peoples who have kept up the traditions of history 
and maintained an unbroken coinmunioation witn 
the leading tyj^es of civilization in their day. The fall 
of the great empires formed by conquest or oommeroe, 
proceeding os it did mainly from internal causeSi 
must be regarded as tlie break down of an over- 
strained civilization, the culmination of retrograde 
influences slowly accumulating amid past pronpentiy. 
These crises have usually exercised a wide influence 
of an adverse kind ujion the whole progress of civil- 
ization, while the highest attainments in 
and literature of the jieoples more immedinjlipy 
cerned have frequently perished in them. Thus 
while our modern civilization has descended directly 
from that of Greece and Rome, and these probably 
from the earlier civilizations of Eastern nations, there 
are remains of several cycles of ancient civilizations, 
each of which probably remains in some respects su- 
perior to the highest attainments of after-times. But 
though much has been lost in these crises all has not 
been lost. Homewhere the vital principles of the old 
civilization have always lieen grafted on a new stock, 
and a new cycle of progress has commenoed, in whioh 
much that has been lost has had to be slowly re- 
learned, but in which, thniugh the very exeitioos 
made to reacquire and rediscover what has been loet, 
new acquisitions are made and new paths of improve- 
ment opened up 

In the progress of civilizatioD another tiling is to 
be observed. It is with 00mm unities as with indi- 
viduals. The full attainments of age never fui^J the 
promise of youth, Among the possibilities oi a ris- 
ing civilization there must always be many which are 
doomed in the couise of histoni^ development to be 
extinguished. Tins explains a phenomeiKm which 
might otherwise seem unaccountable, thut the rude 
and comparatively barren periods in the oyelee of 
civilization are commonly the periods of the hif^est 
flights of poetry, and that the fulness of sdmioe eo 
the other hand seems to extiognbb the light of Im- 
agination. It IS that the early ves of a nation's 
progress are its time of promise, ^ere b then, toei 
oomparatively little for men of contemplative mind 
to dwell on in the present. They are tiuown tmon 
the future, and expend the sagacity whioh m^^t 

n 
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othjarwise hikTe been devoted to scientific research, in 
prophetical anticipations clothed in allegorical vision 
or fable; or if the past allures them, it is with the 
view of stimulatmg those around them to emulation 
and higher achievement. At the other end of the 
cycle of progress there are the innumerable failures 
of an advanced civilization to account for, and poetry 
loses itself in endless refinements 

I'he question of the influence of religion on civiliza- 
tion is one of the highest importance, but may for the 
present purpose be easily disposed of The fact is 
undoubted, that the rebgions of all peoples have at 
aU times exercised a powerful influence upon their 
ciMluation I'here can be no doubt that it is so at 
present, that a Mohammedan country, for example, 
differs widely m its civilization from a Christian one, 
from the mere fact of its being Mohammedan In 
considering how far the mfluence of Clinstianity on 
our civihzation has been beneficial one thmg must 
be borne m mind — That Christianity, as we have 
stated elsewhere (see Christiai^ity), never has ex- 
isted m society m a state of perfect punty It is 
an exoteric influence which has operated variously 
at various times according to the number of ac- 
tive ideas it has cornraumcated to society for the 
time bemg Christianity still exists independently 
of society in its moral prece])t8 and historical facts, 
and its influence m the future will doubtless con- 
tmue to vary as it has done m the past The no- 
tion that it wdl dimimsh as science fivdvances seems 
to be founded on a complete misconception Indi- 
viduals and society are mtiueuced not merely by 
knowledge, but by passions and desires These are 
controlled by moral motives, on which scientihc facts 
have only a very feeble and remote mfluence, and to 
which the precepts of Chnstiamty appeal directly 
and powerfully As long as a peojde, then, retains 
a belief m Christianity as a system of morals not di- 
rectly derived from science, its morality will continue 
to be based upon its Christiomty and not upon its 
science, and this will both directly and indirectly in- 
fluence Its civilization m a degree little affected by 
the increase of scientific knowledge It is true, how- 
ever, that science has changed and may ooutmue, 
without affecting our belief m it, to change our views 
of Christianity, and in this way may modify without 
destroying or even weakenmg its mfluence 

Trorn this outhne of the conditions of the problem 
of civilization we shall probably be justified m leav- 
ing to our readers the many questions that may 
arise from speculation on its future progress From 
the past it may be predicted with tolerable safety 
that there will be progress on the whole; that the 
progress will be intermitted and interrupted, and 
that It will never, perhaps at the best, be quite as 
satisfactory as it might be. 

CIVIL LAW. — L The Romans understood by 
this term nearly the same as in modem times is 
implied by the phrase porUivt law, that is, the rules 
of right established by any government. They con- 
tradistinguished it from natural law (jut naturale), 
by which they meant a certam natural order followed 
by all living bein^ (animals not even excepted), also 
from the general laws of mankind, established by the 
agreement of all nations and governments (jut gtn- 
ixwm). In this sense, therefore, it embraced the 
whole system of Roman law, both the private law 
(jut pnvcUum), which relates to the various legal 
relations of the different members of the state, ^e 
citizens; and the pubbo law (jut pubLtcum), that is, 
the rules respecting the limits, rights, obligations, 
&.C., of the pubbo authorities — U As, however, the 
laws of any state, particularly such a one as Rome, 
can rest onlT in part on positive and special decreee, 
and must idways be developed, a gntA measure, 


by the customs and religious and philosophical enfa. 
ions of the nation, and the dedsions of the 
further distmctions soon grew up. The suprein’ 
administration of justice in Rome was in the Wdi 
of the pnetors , and these officers, on account of th 
paucity of positive enactments, soon acquired th^ 
power of supplying their deficiencies. To quote thi 
words of Gibbon—' The art of respectmg the name 
and eludmg the efficacy of the laws was improved by 
successive praetors , and where the end was salutarv 
the means were frequently absurd The secret or 
probable wish of the dead was suffered to prevail 
over the order of succession and the forms of testa- 
ments, and the claimant who was excluded from the 
character of heir accepted with equal pleasure from 
an indulgent praetor, the possession of the goods of 
Ills late kmsman or benefactor In the redress of 
private WTongs compensations and fines were subeti 
tuted for the obsolete ngour of the twelve tables, 
time and space were annihilated by fanciful suppoai 
tiona, and the plea of youth, or fraud, or violence 
annulled the obbgation or excused the performanc# 
of an mconvenient contract A jurisdiction thus 
vague and arbitrary was exposed to the most dan 
gerous abuse But the errors or vices of each prwtor 
expired with his annual office, and such maximH 
alone as had lieen approved by reason and practice 
were copied by succeeding judges ’ The praetors 
made an annual declaration at the commencement 
of their term of office of the principles according 
which they mtended to administer justice (cdutum 
prcEtoi ut) This was pubJTely exjiosed on a table 
(album), and uniformity was maintamed m the senes 
of praetorian edicts by the legal spirit of the nation 
Under the Emjieror Hadnan a new pubbcation of 
the praetorian edicts, unalterable from that time 
(edictum perpetuum), took place, respectmg the real 
extent of which scholars do not agree The whole 
body of rules and remedies established by the praetors, 
whose jurisdiction resembled in some respects that 
of the courts of eqmty of England, was called jw 
honoiaiiwm, and was opposed to the strict formal 
law (jus ciiile) (See the next paragraph of thw 
article ) — III The Roman law, m the shape whicb 
it assumed after the whole was digested m the sixth 
century a d., under the Emperor Justinian, was fully 
amd formally admitted ae binding m only a small 
part of Italy, but both here and m other ancient 
portions of the empire it retamed great influenoe, 
even after the Teutomc tnbes had established new 
governments in the territories which had been under 
the dominion of Rome In the south of France the 
collection of imperial decrees and decisions which 
Theodosius II (a.d. 438) had prepared remained valid 
also under the (jnths. After the eleventh century 
Upper Italy, psuticularly the school of Boloc^ be- 
came the pomt where the body of the Roman law, put 
together by the Emperor Justinian, was formed by 
degrees into a system appbcable to the wants of all 
nations. This system was introduced into almost ^ 
the countries of Europe, because the want of a w^- 
digested body of law was seriously felt After this 
model the ecclesiastical and Papal decrees w^ 
arranged, and to a considerable degree the natiY® 
laws of the new Teutonic states. From all these 
Roman law was distinguished under the name oi 
civil law In this sense, therefore, civil law 
ancient Roman law, it is oontradistinguiahed 
canon hvw (which see) and feudal law, though w 
feudal oodee of the Lomba^ have been re oei^w 
into the corput juris dvilit. (Respecting the prei® 
form of the oollections of Rcnaan law see the aro^ 
of Odrpub JuBia.) — rV. As the Rom an coda 
the greatest influenoe on the private law of pad sra 
Europe, the expression civil law is also aasd *» 
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^br»ce »11 the rules relating to the private rights rights, though it was not till some yean afterwards 
of dtisens Under the term civil law, therefore, on that the patricians and plebeians were allowed to 
the continent of Europe, is to be understwd not only conclude valid marriages with each other {Ux CanmMa, 
the Roman law, but also the modern private law of bo 446), and not till a much later period woe 
the various countries, for example, in Germany, Das plebeians capable of being elected oonsuhi ll66) 
nrmeine Deutsche Privatrechi; in France the Code An important point of that fundamental law or 
diti de* Fratu^is or Code NapoUon. In this sense charter, if we may give it a modem name, was the 
it IS chiefly opposed to criminal law, particularly in establishment of such mi order of legal procedure 
reference to the admmistration of justice, which is to that the poorer class of citizens, ana particulariy 
to be divided into civil justice and criminal justice those living without the city, should not, as had been 
Having made these few remarks on the name and too often the case, suffer from their causes being 
(haracterof the civil law, we shall now proceed to hurried through the murts Another important 
a more particular account of its history. point was the settlement of the legal independenoe 

The history of the RomEui law, embracing its of the mdividual Eighty years after the plebeiuls 
jTTadual development, its final completion under the had been made capable of being elected to the 
later emperors, particularly under Justinian, and consulship the senate was obhged to acknowledge 
the great influence which it has exerted even down the validity of the people’s decrees {plebts-scUa) by 
to the present period in Eurojve, IS a most mieresting the lex JJoitensia (bc 287), and from the first 
dud mii)ortant subject Rome may be said to have appointment of a picetnr urbanus (b c 866) It was 
thnee conquered the world — namely, by its arms, l>y customary, as we have already said, for this ofRoer 
ita laws, and by the decrees pnmiulgated from the to give public notice annually, at the beginning of 
Papal chair The dominion of its laws has been the his term of offi'^e, of the principles according to wMoh 
best founded and the most extensive The Roman he iiiteudcd to decide the lases that should fall witiiin 
UwB may be formally abolished, but their influence ita junsdictior- fl'heso eihets of the prwtors, in 
I an never cease Tlieir effect is as permanent as which the same rules, with few exceptions, ware 
that of Grecian art At the same time it is not to uniformly atlopted, w-ere a Ivetter means of keeping 
l»e denied that the introduction of the civil law has the system of laws m a constant state of development 
in the case of several nations obstructed the develop- than special decrees would have been. By thli 
inent of their own peculiar systems of law, and m means there grew up, besides the jiositive law (jus 
this respect produced evil consequences, but such is civile, m the stricter sense of the word), a whole l)^y 
the nature of great agents which are Iveyond the of acknowledged principles, a tommou law (jus hono- 
('ontrol of human power An acquaintance with ramim), which 8upplie<l the chasms of the poeitive 
a more perfect language, a more beautiful style of ordinances, n itigated their seventy, or paved the 
art, though we can hardly say with a purer religion, way for the necessary reforms Though the andenta, 
has hkewuse prevented the growth or completion of for exauijile, Cicero, mention the great accumulatlo# 
nail} mstitutions and modes of action which might of these fsisitive laws, yet tlieir numl)er, at leaat as 
have borne noble fruits In considenng the history far as re8pe(te(l pnvate nghts, ajijwars very email 
of the civil law, as, in fact, of any system of law compared with the laws of modern times It was 
which has sprung from the wants of the people among onl\ as it regarded the regulation of public relations 
whom it grew up, we must take mto view the public that there existed in the time of the republic roch 
law and |X)litical history of the state, and the growth a mass of laws that Ca3Bar thought it a meritorious 
of its civilization llie commencement of the history work to bring them mto a system. But it ought not 
of Home offers bttle that is original Its institutions to be forgotten that the necessity which existed at 
were such as existed in all the neighbounng states that time of mijiressing the whole body of decisions 
Greek views predommated tliroughout llie royal on the memory of the law v or mo^le the mass become 
authority fell in Rome, as it had fallen m all the troublesome muc’h sooner than it would If there 
Greek goveruments, and the division of the nation had l>een collettions of laws, abndgmeuta, digeeta, 
into a heri-ditary body of nobles, and a comparatively registers, For the pur]K>se of making legislative 
powerless community of citizens, gave rise to numerous enactments there existed in the republic two con* 
and lasting struggles. If manly firmness (eirtits) con- current authonties — the meeting of the oitiseoa 
■tituted the beau ideal of a genume Roman, the same (plebs, imder the tribunes, tn comitiis Iributis, whose 
quality was the basis of the Roman laws These laws reBolutionBarecalledj>/r6is-*<'i/a),andthosenate(whoaa 
did not consider the mdividual principally in his con- decrees ore called aenatus ^onsulta) In the beginning 
nection with others, bke the ancient German laws, the provinces of the two were so separated, that esion 
which give a value to the individual chiefly as a mem- one passed decrees only ujKin its own affairs and ra- 
her of a family or a oommumty, but at an early lations , but very swn it liecame necessary to ao- 
penod treated every one as an independent member of knowledge mutually a common authority (lex Hor^ 
society, the head of a family, free from the restramta tensui) However, as long as Rome remained a 
of relationship, or membership of corporations Insti- republic, the mterference of the senate in the anaot* 
tutions bke those of the Germans, recognizmg a pro- ment of laws was wmporatively rare. After the 
perty common to a family or a corporation heredi- great mtemal convulsions bad broken out, th,‘ ooo* 
or entailed, a body of attendants attached to querors endeavoured to establish their authority 
the lord, feudal semcee, unequal right of inhentanoe more firmly, and to gain the favour of the people by 
^ong children, Ac., are not to be found in the civil making important reforms in the laws, nariicularly 
w. The relation between patricianB and plebeians, those which concerned the punishment of Ctimaa and 
^waen patrons abd cbente, was very different from pobtical offences, the regulation of legal prooeaaea, 
the feud^ connection. The expulsion of the kmga and some abuses In the pubbe administnidon. This 
••• at first of advantage only to the higher classes was done by Sylla (leges Comeliee, B.0 67), by Julius 
dtuena (b.o. 609), but only fifteen years afterwards Csssar, but much more by Augustua^ in wiu^ froBi 
494) these were obliged to grant to the other B.0 32, the power of all the branches oi goTenunant 
the ooU^e of the torfbunes and the right of and the direction of the senate and of the meetliijn 
"olding debberatire assembbee, which opened the of citizens were united (leges Julia, passed chieflT 
for the great compact of the twelve tables, under the authority of Julius Cnaar Mid AugnstiiaV 
up by patrician decemvirs (b o. 461-60), which To the laws, strictly so called, preriousW customary 
SDcients omsidered as estaUlshing equjJity of (tbs leges, approvsd by the citizeiis). and tha daciraas 
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^ the senate, now were added the speoial ordinances 
{ecm4tit%ilione») of the emperors, brides which the 
preton in Rome and in the provinces still retained 
the right of contributing by their edicts to the de- 
velopment of the legal system. As soon, however, 
as the monarchical government became settled, the 
forms of the repubhc gradually disappeared In the 
reign of Tiberius (a-D. 14—37) no leges are to be 
found after the year a d 24, and, 200 years later, the 
senatus consulta also merged entirely in the imperial 
decrees, constitutions, and rescripts The annual 
e licts of the praetors, till then customary, were col- 
lected under Hadrian (a d 131), by the jurisconsult 
SalviuB Julianus, into a form which was made un- 
changeable, called the edvctum perpetuum It is 
worthy of remark that though, after Augustus, the 
muet absolute despotism had become established m 
aU pubhc relations, and the penal laws had been 
made mere instruments of despotism, this very tune 
IS the most brilliant period of the scientific develop- 
ment of the civil law This period begins with 
Augustus, but the brightest part of it falls under the 
Antonines (from ad. 130 until a d 180), and one or 
two succeeding emperors The great names of Gams, 
Papinian, Ulpian, Paulus, belong to this last period 
When the political privileges of the citizen had no 
guarantee but the good disposition of the emperors, 
which often proved a very imperfect security, the 
laws which regulated the relative rights of indivi- 
duals, and protected them from mutual wrong, were 
continually approaching perfection This subject 
deserves a more thorough investigation than it has 
yet received All legal relations were expressed with 
admirable skill and consistency in distinct definitions, 
and the whole system was developed from a few prin- 
ciples, which run through the whole, and the distinct- 
ness and simplicity of which are proved by the adop- 
tion of the Roman law among so many different 
nations, The process of development was in so far 
historical, as it was always connected with an adher- 
ence to the old forms , but it was entirely philosophi- 
cal and rational, as it always strove to find out the 
real principles of rights and obligations, and to make 
the formal law dependent upon them After the 
age of the Antonines (from a d 180), such a political 
confusion took place that the scientific spint was lost 
The judicial system was now continued only by the 
imperial constitutions, which treated but rarely of 
private law, while they entered much and often into 
the subject of public relations The opinions of the 
ancient jurisconsults of the better penod were re- 
garded almost as legal authorities, and, to remedy 
the difiBculties arising from their different views, it 
was provided by Valentiuian III (a.d 426) that the 
majority of opinions should decide The number of 
the constitutions became such that collections of them 
were made, first by private persons (Codex Gregori- 
anus et Hermogenianus, about ad 365), then an 
official one by Theodosius II (Codex The^oeianus, 
A.D. 438), in sixteen books, of which the last eleven 
have been preserved entire, of the first five, however, 
only fragments are extant There was also an abridg- 
ment of this code, made in 506 for the use of the Visi- 
goths (the Breviarium Alaricianum). Far the greater 
part of these decrees relates to the public law. Injuri- 
ous consequences necessarily resulted from the cessa- 
tion in the development of the Roman law after the 
time of the Antonines. It may be seen, from the ex- 
pressions of Justinian, into what subtleties, what ver- 
Dal and formal niceties, the lawyers had fallen in his 
time — a state of things in some respects not unlike the 
present state of law & England, from similar reasons 
The public administration, at least as far as rmrded 
its external form, had been reduced into toharable 
order sinoe the time of Diodetian and Constantine. 


Theodosius II (408-450) had conceived the idea ol 
arranging the immense mass of rules and authonti* 
relating to the private law, but the difficulties on ex- 
amination were considered too great, and no sove- 
reign till Justinian (627-565) had the courage to 
meet them He first ordered the imperial constitu- 
tions, which still remained in force, to be put into 
a new collection (Codex Justinianus, commenced in 
627), and decided, in and after the year 630, fifty 
legal questions which had been till then left doubt 
fid At the same time, a systematic abridgment of 
the writmgs of the jurisconsults was made by seven 
teen commissioners, embracing fifty books of digestt 
or pandetts, and an introduction to the study of juns 
prudence was prepared {institutiones) both works 
were pubhshed December 30, 683, and invested with 
legsd authority In the following year a new ooUec 
tion of mi penal decrees (Codex Repitatae Prsclec 
tionisj, in tw'elve books, was published, and from that 
tune another senes of single decrees (thirteen edicts 
and 159 novellce constitiUiones), by which the Roman 
law may be considered as completed, because it wa? 
deprived of its cajiacity of further development, and 
left to mankmd as a nch but lifeless treasure The 
opinions respecting this work of Justmian are verj 
\anou8 If we consider merely the jiractioal utility 
of hiB labours, as regards his age and peoj)le, it will 
not be denied that he conferred a great benefit on bu 
subjects, and the changes themselves, which were 
made m the existmg regulations, proceeded mostly 
from a sound view of the higher objects of the law 
The abolition of antiquateu and useless forms, the 
simphfication of legal relations and legal processett, 
must be acknowledged to have been the principal ob 
jects of the changes made , and these changes were 
executed with judgment If there are decrees of 
little value among them, these imperfections are not 
greater than we find m all ancient and modem codes 
Our hmits will not allow us to mention here the 
different editions, abridgments, and translations of 
the work prepared for the Greek provinces (the 
Western provmc*4?s were soon lost for ever) One 
Greek edition of a much later date was ordered by 
L Basihus Macedo (867-886), and executed under 
hifl BucoesBor, Leo the Philosopher (886-912) This 
was called Libri Basibconun, or the Basilica (which 
see^ The downfal of the Roman Empire did not 
destroy the Roman law, but in some respects has 
enlarged its dominion It was in force before the 
modem governments were established throughout 
the Roman Empue m Europe, and when the Goths, 
Franks, Lombards, Burgundians, and other Ten 
tonic tribes erected new enmires, not only a large 
part of the public law of l^me was incorporated 
mto the new constitutions, but the private law 
also continued to be acknowledged as vabd among 
the old inhabitants The new rulers took care 
that, besides their different ordinances for the 
of the Germamc tribes, abridgments and modi- 
fications of the Roman law sho^d be made, some 
times, it is true, rude and barbarous enough. Am^ 
these were the Breviarium Alaricianum of the Visi 

f oths, 506 , the Lex Romana of the Burgundians, or 
'apl^i Rmponsa, between 517 and 684. For the 
Lombards a nfacimento of the Roman law ^ 
prepared in the eighth and ninth oenturiea, and tbw 
in ^e south of Fnmce and Italy this law 
in authority uninterruptedly, as tar as it was a<Upw 
to the new state of things But this author^, 
oourse, diminished in proportion as new forms of 
mily relations and soc^ oonnections and new 
and tenures of property sprang up, paitioulsrly and« 
the feudal system, and in proportloii as the inteivw 
diatorbanoea in the different statae onaettled the 
of law in general. But this idea was awakaoeo 
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after the Btatee h»d gained a degree of rtabi- 
UtY People began to perwive that there waa a 
nobler and firmer baaia of right than mere power ; 
national union gained conaiatenoy and true value by 
meana of commerce and mduati^, the lower claasea 
demanded the extenaion of their privileges, the in- 
creasing activity produced more solid diatinctiona 
than those of birth ; the inauffidency of the old laws 
began to he felt, and the bleeamga of a scientific cultiva- 
tion began to be diffused, borrowed, m a considerable 
degree, from the Arabians m Spain In this state 
of^things men rose, in Upper Italy, m the eleventh 
century, who freed the law books of Justinian from 
the obscurity m which they had been buried till then, 
ajid by these means gave a new impulse to the 
scierce of law Imenus, towards the end of the 
eleventh and in the twelfth century, is mentioned as 
the first of them. All the nations on the European 
tontment seized eagerly upon the treasure offered to 
them, after the model of which were now digested 
the Paj)al decrees, the feudal law, and at a later 
penod the Uermanic laws Thousands of scholars, 
from all parts of Europe, went to Bologna and other 
cities of Italy to study law there It was geneially 
supposed at first that the Koman law was applicable 
to the whole of (/hristeudom , but it was soon found 
out that there existed whole systems of laws and 
legal relations with which the rules of the civil law 
would not harmonize , and the peculiarities in the 


it is written renden It famooesaible to the 

the i^ple of every modem state. Whether m 
prindples of the Justinian oode agree or not whh 
those of the English law, it must be of great advan- 
tage to the oomneSm lawyer to study a digest which 
contains the recorded wisdom of many oenturiea^ and 
furnishes abundantly both examples and warnings 
See Amos’s History a-^d Principles of the Civil 
Law , Ortolan’s History of Roman Law ; Savigny's 
Roman Law in the Middle Ages. 

CIVIL LIST formerly signified the whole ex- 
penses of the government, with the exception of 
those of the army, navy, and other mihtary depart- 
ments. It IS now limited to the expenses proper to 
the maintenance of the household oi the sovereign. 
It was once a principle in England, as in other I’eu- 
tonic nations, that the monarch was to pay all the 
expenses of government, even mcluding those of the 
army, from the possessiuus of the crown, the domains 
(m (lemiiin FarateiKjiiier), and that the subjects were 
not obliged to contribute anything more than they 
voluntarily engaged to Fnim this principle, which 
IS proved by the liistory of the origin of the domabis, 
it a) spears thsi the crown lands m general canuot t>e 
considered the p.'lvate property of the rulmg family. 
On the coutrar\, they are, in general, the projHirty ol 
the state, and have lieen given to the prince to de- 
fray the expenses of government The crown lands 
of the Saxon kings were ve^ considerable After 


organization of the tribunals of different countries 
were long an obstacle to the formal adoption of the 
civil law This adoption, therefore, did not take 
place in the vanoua countries at the same time, nor 
to the same extent In Italy and the south of 
France it was introduced first and most completely, 
a later period, and to a less degree, in the north 
of France (m tlie pai/a de dioit < (tutumier), where it 
has never, in fact, been acknowledged as binding, 
hut only as an authority m regard to general pnn- 
( iples of natural law (laison i(rxte), ana still retains 
this degree of influence, notwithstanding the estab- 
lishiueut of the Code civd In England it never has 
been received m the ordinary civil courts (it is, to 
some extent, in Scotland), but the spiritual courts 
have always been guided liy it It is, therefore, in 
force m such cases as fall under the jurisdiction of 
these courts, for example, such as relate to last wills 
It is ^Ho 111 force in the admiralty courts, but in 
I>oth with many modifications In Germany the idea 
that the emperors were the successors of the Roman 
sovereigns contributed much to obtain legal autho- 
rity for the Roman law in that country , and this 
has been confirmed by sev'eral laws of the empire and 
of the different states composing it. But the native 
laws have everywhere prior authority, and the Ro- 
man law can only be applied in cases where these 
® no provision; but all those of its rules which 
^late to institutions confined to Rome have no force 
t IS not allowed, moreover, to be applied to cases 
growing out of modem institutions, such as fiefs, pri- 
mogeniture, bills of exchange, nor m questions be- 
ongi^ to toe public law Many cases, therefore, 
hi^pen in which there may bo much doubt whe- 
or toe ^man law is apphcable or not Prussia 
and Austria have codes , but in other German states, 
^ in Baxony, there is a great oonfusion between 
^•KoniMi and the native law. We have already 
®***^ed that the effects of the Roman law never 
influence is |jerceivable m all 
i i.L .- We would not be understood as 
opinion that the Koman law supersedes 
oi fonn^ new codes. These are de- 
in many nations on many aocoonts, and 
others, because the Justinian code itself is 
^toout obsouritiea, and the language in which 


the Norman conejuest the} were much im reassd by 
confiscation, but were soon diminished by grants 
lender Henry VIII they were again much increased 
by the secularu.vtion of the conveutK, luit the greater 
part of the possessions of the religious orders was 
squaiulered by this jinrice William III. thought Ih 
necessary to strengthen his government by libendlv 
rew'arding his most faithful adherents, for which 
reason be mtuie grants of the crown lands with 
such profusion that, under the government of his 
successor (in 17U2) a law was passed prohibiting 
the alienation of the n>yal domains There exist 
few crown lauds at piesent, and the income from 
them goes into the public treasury lentil the 
Restoration the whole e\i>enBt‘S of toe government 
continued to be defrayed out of the royal revenue 
The first Parliaraentof Cliai les JI fixed on £1,200,000 
as the ordinal y revenue ot the crown In time of 
I jieace For this they juxivnled by taxation, which 
ultimately pr4Khiced mure than tlie amount of the 
grant The same taxes were continued during tbs 
reign of James, and [troduced on average £1,.'»00, 000^ 
besides w'hich he rec'eived extraordinary granta. At 
the oommeiu ement of the reign of William the Ckim- 
moufl mafic still further restnction on the royal con- 
trol of the revenue They voted £1,200,000 as tbs 
revenue of the crown in time of peace, one-half of 
which was appropriated to the maintenance of tbs 
king’s government and the royal family, the other to 
pubbe and contingent expenditure The outlweak of 
war prevented this arrangement fnmi being exactly 
corned out, but the Commons maintained thq prin- 
ciple of separating the repilar and domestic exj^nses 
of the king fnim the pubhc expenditure, and estoib- 
lisbmg a systematic and pcriofJical control over tbs 
latter 'The amount actu^ly voted to tbs Icing for 
life m 1697 was £700,000, and the same vots was 
made at the commencement of tbs reim of Queen 
Anne and George I. By the begging of tbs rs^ of 
George II the revenue appropriated to tbs civil list 
was found to have product £630,000, and this sum 
was voted on the acceenoii of Gemm IL Besides 
toe regular vote, grants had been nsquentlj mads 
to defray debts incaired In 'toe expenditure of the 
sovereigii. Queen Anne, indeed, devoted £100,000 
of the dvfl list as a onntribution to the war expend^ 
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tors, bat in the reign of Oeorm I. the regular reve- 
nue was often exoe^ed. On the aooeasion of George 
III. the civil list was fixed at £800,000, but instep 
of being paid out of appropriated revenues in which 
the crown lands were included, these were surren- 
dered, and it was charged on the ordinary taxation. 
Large extra grants had to be made during this reign, 
At the commencement of the reign of Victoria a civil 
list of £385,000 per annum was settled on her ma- 
jesty for life for tlie HU])port of her majesty’s house- 
hold, and the nmititenance of the dignity of the 
crown, £60,000 being allotted to the pri\y purse 
In 1901 the civil list of King Edward VII. W'as 
raised to £470,000, £110,000 of this being for the 
privy purse Many Continental states havi* a fixed 
civil list; that of Russia is £1,410,000, of Turlve\, 
£920,0o0, of Austria, £730,000, of Prussia, £000,000 
CIVIL SERVICE The civil service includes all 
offices under government, except those directly con- 
nected with the army and navy In Great Britain 
it comprises various departments, such as the Home 
Office, the Foreign Office, the War Office, Admiralty, 
Post-office, Customs, Excise, «S:c Formerly, appoint- 
ments to the civil service in Great Britain were in 
the gift of the executive government, and were ob- 
tained by influence, w’hile the bestowal of them was 
used as a means of gaming parliamentary support 
on behalf of the government Those apjHunted 
were not called upon to show whether they were 
competent or not, unless certain heads of depart- 
ments chose to require proof of this By an order 
in council of 21 st May, 1855, examinations were 
instituted to test the efficiency of all candidates for 
subordinate posts, but for some time candidates 
required to be specially nominated for those posts. 
As more than one might be nominated for a post, 
competition was gradually introduced, and in 1870, 
by a further order in council, it was directed that 
appointments in the civil service should (with certain 
exceptions) be filled by open competition, as W'as al- 
ready the case with appointments in the Indian civil 
service The examining commissioners are required 
to ascertain — 1 That the candidate is within the 
limits of age prescribed in the department to which 
he desires to be admitted, 2 That he is fiee from 
any physical defect or disease which would be likely 
to interfere with the proper discharge of his duties, 
3 That his character is such as to qualify him for 
public employment, 4 That he possesses the requi- 
site knowledge and ability for the proper discharge 
of his official duties The appointments to what are 
known as clerkships in the civil service are divided 
into two classes or divisions, the limits of age for the 
higher being 22 to 24, and for the lower 17 to 20. 
The salary of clerks in the lower division regularly 
begins at £70 and may rise to £250, with £100 addi- 
tional for proved efficiency. In the higher division, 
while the examinations are more severe, the salaries 
are much better, the commencing salary ranging 
from £100 to £250 and the maximum attainable 
being as high as £1000. The two divisions are kept 
quite distinct and it is rare for a person to be pro- 
moted from the lower to the higher. For a number 
of appointments open to competition special qualifi- 
cations, scientific or technic^, are necessary, while 
there is also a special limit of age A person may be ap- 
pointed without preliminary examination in the event 
of any appointment requiring a person of mature age 
possessed of special qualifications. A large number 
of subordinate appointments in the postal and tele- 
naph service, the excise, &c., are on a different 
footing from the clerkships just mentioned, and are 
not BO well paid. Wonifen are now largely employed 
as telegraphists, clerks, letter -sorters, &o. l^y 
clerks are also employed. The Indian civil service. 


for which examinations are held in Britain b 
branch by itself. By applying to the Secretary to th! 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster, full 
mation may be obtained regarding appointments'^m 
the civil service, the subjects of examination, the 
limits of age, the fees payable by competitors, io 

By the act 22 Vict cap. xxvi. superannuation allow- 
ances to the civil servants of the crown are regulated 
It provides that all persons who shall serve in an 
established capacity in the permanent civil service of 
the state, whether their remuneration be computed 
by day-pay, weekly wages, or annual salary, who are 
not specially excepted or otherwise provided for bj 
act of Parliament, shall receive superannuation allow 
ances on the follow mg scale for ten and under ele ven 
years’ service, ten-sixticths of the annual salary and 
emoluments of their office, with an additional sixtieth 
for each years’ additional service until the completion 
of forty years, wdien no further addition to the retu- 
ing allow'ance is to be made The servants occasinn- 
ally engaged in the state depaitments called ‘writers’, 
are tieated as supernumeraries, and aie not con- 
sidered as being on the permanent staff of the ci\il 
service In the Civil Sen ice Estimates of Britain 
are included all the expenditure not incurred by tli» 
suppoit of the army and navy, such as that required 
for education, law and justice, public woiks, 
besides the salaries of those in the various public de 
partments The total expenditure is usually about 
£18,000,000 annually — In the United States civil 
service the system still obtains by which the jiarty in 
pow'er confers the various ^>pointments on siich of 
its members as have most inffuence or have flnnc it 


most service, there being thus a great change ol 
officials w’lth each change of president Some at 
tempts to establish a better system have recentlj 
been made, but with little success 

CIVITA-L)I-PENNE (ancient Pinna- Vestina), s, 
town of Italy, in the province of Teramo, Naples, 
built on two hills, 29 miles k by n. of Acpida It 
w'as formerly a place of importance The Normans, 
under Roger I., made it the cajutal of their kingdom 
Pop 5076 

CTVIIA VECCHIA (anciently (.V«<p), a 

seaport of Italy, lying in a barien and unhealthy dm 
trict, 38 miles N w Rome, with which it is connected 
by a good road and a railway. The port is one 
ot the best in Central Italy Civita Vecclna has a 
fortress, begun in 1512 by Julius II, from designs 
by Michael Angelo It was occupied by the French 


from 1849 t(» 1870 Pop 12,000 

CLACKMANNAN, the smallest county of Scot 
land, being only about 9 miles m length, 7 m breadth, 
and comprising an area of about 35,160 acres or 55 
square miles By the recent readjustment of county 
and parish boundaries the parish of Alva, formerly 
a detached portion of Stirlingshire, was added ^ 

the county, increasing its area by over 6000 acres. ^ 1* 

lies on the north side of the Forth, by which it ^ 
bounded a.w. On all the other sides it is 
by the counties of Perth, Fife, and Stirling, ^he 
north part of the county is occupied by the wm 
Hills, but the other portions are comparativwy 
level, and in general are exceedingly fertile, 
ing large crops of oats, barley, wheat, and Mans, 
turnips, and other green crops The minerals are 
valuable, especially coal, which abounds. There are 
ironworks, breweries and distilleries, woollen 
factures, tanning, glass-works, Ac. The P*^*?!** 
towns are Alloa (the largest), Alva, .7’ 

Dollar, and Clackmannan , the last is nominally tn 
county town; pop. ( 1891 ), 1779 . It is rather 
built, but has an interesting old tower and ^ _ 

inarket'Oross. Pop. in 1881 , 25 , 680 ; in 1891 , 28,4 
but including Alva, 83 , 140 ; in 1901 , 82 ^ 019 . 
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OLACKTON-ON-SE A, arising watering-place of sldered a descendant of tbe founder of the olan, mA 
England, on the coast of Essex, 15 miles s.B. of Col- a brother of every one of its membere. The chief e«- 
chester, with admirable facilities for sea-bathing, ercisod his authority by right of primogeniture, as 
and of ' easy access from London both by railway the father of his dan the dansmen revered an<^ 
and steamboat. It stands on cliffs over 40 feet served the chief with the blind devotioii of children. 
hi<'h, and has a town-hall, a church (St Paul’s) in The appellation of the chiefs had generally a refer* 
the 'early English style, a convenient pier; Ac. ence to the history of their ancestors, and denoted 
pop. in 1891, 3584 , in 1901, 7453. little more than that tk.sy were the descendants of 

CLuVlRAUT, Alkiis Claude, a celebrated ma- the first father of the dan , thus the chief of the 
tliematician, bom at Pans in 1713, was carefully MacDonalds was Mac AUttter More (the son of the 
educated by his father, whose mathematical acquire- great AUiater) They were distinguished from the 
ments well fitted him for the task In his eleventh rest of the dan by a feather in their bonnets. Each 
year he composed a treatise on the four curves of the dan was divided into two orders, the tenanti or tarkg- 
third order, which he had discovered This work, men, the near relations of the chief, to whom portions 
followed by the admirable Recherches sur les Courbes of land were ansigned, during pleasure or on ahort 
k double Courbure, 1731, procured him a seat in the leases, and whose descendants were generally merged 
Academy when only in his eighteenth year He ac- in the second class, or rommonert, by the resumption 
companied Maupertuis to Lapland, to assist in mea- of the land The tacksman usually had a sub* 
Bunng an arc of the meridian, and obtained the ma- division of the clan under him, of which he was 
tenala of which he afterwards made such excellent chieftain, subject, however, to the general head of the 
use m his work Figure de la Terre In 1740, while sept Tbe junsdittion of the chiefs was nut very 
axany clung to the hypothetical vortices of Des- accurately defined, but, as is generally the case in 
cartes, he came forward and maintained the honour such a state of society, it was necessary to consult, 
of the Academy by boldly rejecting them In 1752 in some measure, the opinions of the most influential 
he published his Throne de la Lune, and after a clauamen, and ff/r general wishes of the whole lx>dy, 
senes of labonous calculations, predicted the reap- Th*-* term clan was sometimes employed, though not 
pearance of Halley’s comet in Apnl, 1759, but be- with strict accuracy, ttt designate the awHociations of 
came mvolved m a long and keen discussion with border freeltooters Roth the Highlanders and the 
I) Alembert, occasioned by the publication of a work Borderers were \erv troublesome to the government 
by the latter entitled Throne des Mouvemens des of Scotland and the peaceable inhabitants of the low- 
Com^tes He died m 1765 Hia ^ll^mens de Gt'-o- lauds Hence they came often to be classed together 
m^tne, and his fil^mens d’Algebre, wdiich he com- m acts of Parliament and proclamations, and the 
posed for hia pupil the Marquise du Chatelet, are common designation of ti e one might thus for oon- 
itill regarded as models of perspicuity and elegance venience be transferred to tbe other It was tlie 
CUiraut, though one of a family of twenty-one chil- policy of the government in Scotland to oblige the 
Hren, was survived only by a sister, on whom, m con- clans to find a representative of rank to become se* 
sideration of his merit, a pension was bestowed after cunty at court for their good behaviour, the clans 
hia death A brother, who died at the age of twelve, who could not procure a suitable representative, or 
wah, like himself, and 111 the same department, a stnk- who were unwillmg to do so, were called broken 
ing instance of precocious intellect, having in lus ninth clans, and existed m a sort of outlawry The most 
year published a treatise entitled Diverses Quadra- notable instance of a proscribed and pieniecuted cUn 
tures Circnilaires Elliptiques (Pans, 1781) was that of the clan MacGregor, one of the most 

(ILAIRVAUX, a hamlet, France, dei)artment of ancient clans of Scotland, who, continuing to hold 
Aube, 33 miles be of Troyes, celebrated for its their lands by the coir a glaive, or right of tne sword 
abbey, which was founded in 1114 or 1115, by St were denounced to the government by powerful 
Bernard, but suppressed at the revolution It was neighbours w’ho coveted their jiossesaious, and oon- 
one of the most magnificent monastic establishments tinued dunng a long and blo<Kly struggle to live In a 
in the kingdom, and consisted of numerous sjdendid state of outlawry (Sec the mtro<luctiou to Sir Wal- 
edihces inclosed by a wall considerably above a mile ter Scott’s Rob Roy ) llie rebellions of 1716 and 
in circuit ITie existmg buildings have been convert- 1745 induced the English goveniment to break up 
ed into an immense house of correction. the connection which subsisted lietween the chien 

CLAIRVOYANCE See Maonetibii (Animal), and the clansmen llie hereditary jurisdiction of tbe 
CLAMECY, a town of France, department Nievre, cLdefs was therefore alxilishe^ the people disarmed, 
88 miles N n e. Nevers, left bank Yonne, at the and even compelled to relinquish their national drees, 
mouth of the Beuvrou. It was formerly surrounded See Highlands ok Scx/tland 
by enormous walls, and defended by a castle, which CLAPHAM See London 
oom man ded the town and environs One of its sub* CLAEPERTON, Hdgh, the African traveller, 
'ii'bs, situate on the opposite side of the Yonne, was was bom in Annan, Dumfneeshire, in 1788. After 
the seat of a bishopric tn paHihas, known as the bi- some elementary instruction in practical mathema- 
•hopne of Bethlehem, founded in 1180 for the bishop tics, he was bound apprentice, at the age pf thirteen, 
^ that place, who had been expelled by the Saracens, to the owner of s vessel trading between Liverpool 
^ood r^ts for the supply of I’ans with fire-wood are and North America, in whim he made f'overal 
up here, and floated down the Yonne and Seme, voyages He was then impressed Into the king’s 
ine parish church, founded in 1497, is remarkable service, was soon after made a mid s h ipman, served 
for its tower and for some fine sculptures. Clamecj on the American lakes in the year 1816, and in 1810 
esrnes on several industries, the chief being that of received the commission of lieutenant Having re- 
tanning pop (1896), 4792. tired to Scotland he became acquainted with Dr. 

CLAN (Gaelic, a tribe or family), among the Oudney, who was about to embark for Africa^ and 

ighlanders of Swtland, consisted of the common requested permission to acoompanj hioi. Ueuteoanl 
**^ndants of the same progenitor, under tbe patn- (afterwards Colonel) De nh a m baring volantearod his 
archal control ot a chief, who represented the com- semcea, and it being intended that reaeaUSboa should 
^on ancestor The name of the clan was frequently be made to the east and west from Bonm, whars Oud* 

that of the original progenitor with the ney was to reside ss Brit^ onn s ul, his name was 

Bioe (goijj- thus the MacDon side were the sons added to the expedition by Lord Batiiunt. In the 
Donald, and every individual of this name was oon- liecent 1 hscovenea In Africa, made In 1828 and 1824 
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by Major Donham, Captain Glapperton, and Dr. 
Ondney (London, 1826), we have accounts of an ex- 
onrsion from Mourzouk to Ghraat, a town of the Tu- 
ari^ by Dr. Oudney; of a journey across the desert 
to Bomu, of various expeditions to the southward 
and eastward, by Major Denham, and of an excur- 
sion through Soudan to the capital of the Fellatahs, 
by Captain Clapperton. Dr. Oudney died on the 
journey, and Clapperton returned to England with 
Denham in 1825 The geographical information col- 
lected was valuable, although it left undecided the 
disputed question of the course and termination of 
the Niger On his leturn to England Clapperton re- 
ceived the rank of captain, and wnth a view if pos- 
sible to solve this question, immediately engaged in a 
second eijiedition, to start from the Bight of Benin 
Leaving Badagry, Dec 7, 1825, he pursued a north- 
easterly direction, wnth the intention of reaching Soc- 
catoo and Bornu Two of his companions, Captain 
Pearce and Dr Morrison, perished a short time after 
leaving the coast, and Clapperton pursued his w'ay, ac- 
companied by his faithful servant Lander At Katun- 
ga he W'as within 30 miles of the Quoria or Niger, 
but was not permitted to visit it Continuing his jour- 
ney north, he reached Kano, and then proceeded west- 
ward to Soccatoo, the residence of the Sultan ]»ello 
Bello refused to allow him to proceed to Bornu, and 
detained him a long time in his capital. I'lns con- 
duct appears to have anat n from the war then exist- 
ing between Bello and the Sheik of Bornu, and to the 
intrigues of the Paaha of Tripoli, who had insinuated 
that the British meditated the o()n(paest of Africa, as 
they had already conquered India This disappoint- 
ment preyed upon Clapperton's mind, and he died, 
April 13, 1827, at Chungary, a village 4 mdes from 
Soccatoo, of dysentery Clapperton was the first 
European who traversed the whole of Central Africa 
from the Bight of Benin to the Mediterranean 
(Journal of a irkjcond Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, &c., London, 1829 Records of Clapperton’s 
Last Expedition to Africa, by Richard Lander, Lon- 
don, 1830 ) 

CLAQUEURS, the name given in Pans to a 
company of persons paid for ajtplaudmg theatrical 
performances, more especially on the pioduction of 
any new piece They are said to be less influential 
than formerly, but at one time they constituted a 
powerful body, w'hose favour it was the interest 
equally of authors and players to conciliate They 
are divided into various classes, as tapatjeurs, who 
applaud indiscriminately, rieurs, who can laugh at 
the most insipid ]ests, and pZcurcurs, who have always 
tears and moans at command fur wdialever is intended 
to be pathetic. The claqueurs are sometimes called 
chevaliers-du-lustre, from mustering in greatest force 
near the centre of the pit, below the chandelier 
They are also spoken of collectively as the claque 

GLARE, a maritime county of Ireland, province 
of Munster (capital, Ennis) , boundaries, n. and k , 
Galway Bay and county; E. and s , the Shannon, 
■eparating it from Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry, 
w., the Atlantic The total area of the county is 
827,994 acres, of which about one-sixth is under 
tillage, about 460,000 acres are in pasture, 150,000 
are nog, mountain, and waste, some 7000 are in 
plantations, and about 68,000 are water The chief 
crops are oats and potatoes The surface is irregular, 
rising in many places into mountains of consider- 
able elevation, particularly in the E., w,, and N w. 
districts The gracing lands are excellent The 
chief minerals are limestone, lead, and slate, but they 
are little worked, and the produce of the county is 
almost wholly agnoultux|^ Lakes are numerous, but 
generally of sra^l siae, and the county is deficient in 
wood. The . condition of the smaller cottiers is ex- 


tremely bad, being in no respect better than in other 
parts of Ireland. The salmon fishery is extensively 
earned on in Clonderalaw Bay, in the rivers Shannon 
and Fergus, and at Dunbeg There are immense 
oyster-beds near Ballyvaughan and along the shores 
of Burren The county returned three members to 
Parliament previous to 1885, when it lost one of 
them Pop in 1881, 141,467; in 1901, 112 129. 

CLARE COLLEGE, Cambridge, a college 
founded in 1326 by Elizabeth, sister of the Earl of 
Clare, and consisting of a master, 8 senior, and 7 
junior feDows, besides scholars and students The 
15 fellowships are open to B A 's or persons of a 
higher degree, w'lthout restriction as to marriage. 
A fellowship becomes vacant in five years and eleven 
months from the time of election, unless the holder 
occupies at the same time the post of professor, pub 
he orator, &c., in the university, or the post of tutor 
dean, bursar, or lecturer in the colli'ge The master 
and fellows elect to the vacant fellowships, and the 
master is elected by the fellows The foundation 
scholarships are eight of not less than £60, eight of 
not leas than £40, eight of £20, four of £50 j»er an- 
num each, three of about £60 jier an, tenable for 
three years, with jireference to clergymen’s sons, 
with several minor scholarships. &c 

CLARENCE, George, Duke of, chiefly cele 
brated for his tragical end, and for the use made of 
his name and history by 8hakapeare, was the son of 
Richard, duke of York, and hi other of Edward IV , 
king of Engliind C)n his brotbei’s accession to tlie 
crown in 1401 he w'as, as the inward of his assist- 
ance, created Duke of Clarence, and in 1462, Lord- 
lieutcnant of Ireland When the Earl of Waiwuk 
became disaffected and deserted tlic cause of Edw'ard, 
Clarence entertd into alliance with him, niarrnd his 
daughter in 1469, retired with him to France, and 
aftirw'ards landid with liim at Dartmouth on 13th 
September, 1470, and in a parliament held at Weet- 
minster by the Lancastnans had the crown settled 
on him, failing the issue of Henry VI From a 
story told by Commincs, it w'ould ai)j)ear liktlj, how- 
ever that Cflaience had already meditated a double 
tieachery before leaving France, and at Coventry, on 
3Uth March, 1471, he left the party he had esjKnised 
on the field of an imminent battle, and joined Ins 
brother Edw'ard (’larence was afterwards involved 
m a quarrel with his hrotlier Richard, who had mar 
riea Warwick’s jounger daughter, about the inherit- 
ance of their father-in-law, wdiich ended in their 
stripping Warwick’s widow', who had brought the 
bulk of the property into the family, of all she pos- 
sessed, and leaving her m destitution. Clarence's 
w'lfe having died in 1476, he offered himself, on the 
death of Charles the Bold, to Mary, heiress of the 
estates of Burgundy, but the king opposed his suit, 
which hardly needed his opposition to cause it to mis- 
carry Some of his servants were about the some 
time hurriedly put to death on an accusation of 
magic Clarence, who had for some time engage<l 
in a rash opposition to the court, now appeared in the 
council to complain of the injustice of their sentence. 
For this, which was called an interference with jus- 
tice, he was committed to the Tower A Parliament 
was summoned, which condemned him to death, and 
on the 18th February, 1478, he was found dead in the 
Tower. Of the manner of his death, or by whom it 
was perpetrated, nothing is known Suspicion fell 
on hi8 brother Richard, duke of Gloucester, on ac- 
count of their old enmity. 

CLARENDON, Constitutions ok, a code of laws 
adopted in the tenth year of Henry IL (1164), at a 
council of prelates and barons held at the villa^ o* 
Clarendon, in Wiltshire, in January of the ^>ove 
year. These laws, which were finally digerted 
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^xteeo wticlefl, were brought forward by the king 
fts ‘the ancient ourtoma of the realm/ and were en- 
acted as such by the council They consisted, how- 
ever, partly at least, of reforms introduced by the 
long himself Ten of the articles were condemned, 
end six allowed by Pope Alexander III The six 
articles approved of were of comparatively slight 
importance, mostly confirming the privileges of the 
ecciesiasticfiJ order , among the condemned articles 
the most important were the Ist, which provided that 
disputes between laymen and ecclesiastics as to ad - 
vov^sons should be tried in the king's court , 3d, that 
ecclesiastics accused of any offence against justice 
should be answerable to the civil courts for the civil 
offence, and to the ecclesiastical courts for the eccle- 
siastical offence , 4th, that ecclesiastical dignitaries 
should not go out of the kingdom without the king’s 
leave , 8th, that appeals should be made from the 
court of the archbishop to the king’s court, and should 
not go further (that is, to the pope) without the 
king’s consent , yth, that m the event of a dispute 
bet\^een a layman and an ecclesiastic as to whether 
the civul or ecclesiastical court should have jurisdic- 
tion in certain cases of tenure of property, the tribu- 
nal should be determined by the king's chief justice 
upon a recognition of twelve lawful men , 12th, that 
pleas of debt should belong to the king’s jurisdiction 
Notwithstanding the entreaties of the other prelates, 
and m defiance of the rage of the king, Becket, after 
a momentary appearance of yielding, peremptorily 
refused his signature to the articles After the 
murder of the archbishop, the king, on his reconciba- 
tion with the piope in 1172, was compelled to promise 
the abohtion of all laws and customs hostile to the 
clergy, and at the council of Noithamptou m 1176 
;he constitutions of Clarendon were materially modi- 
fied in favour of the ecclesiastical order 
CLAKENDON, Edward Hyde, Earl op, Lord 
High-chancellor of England, was the third son of 
Henry Hyde, of Dinton, m Wiltshire, where he w^as 
bom on the 18th of February, 1608 He was first in- 
structed by the clergyman of the parish, and entered 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 16*21 On the death of 
hiH two elder brothers, Edward, who had been intended 
for the church, was entered as a student at the Middle- 
Temple under the auspices of his uncle, Nicholas 
Hyde, who was treasurer of that body He married, 
in 1629, the daughter of Sir George Ayliffe of Greten- 
ham, Wiltshire, to whom he was much attached, but 
she died six months after their marriage, and in 1632 
he took as his second wufe Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aylasbury He commenced his pohtical career 
in 1640, when he was returned to Parhament by the 
constituencies of Shaftesbury and Wootton-Basset, 
and elected to serve the latter In this Farliament 
he argued in favour of a grant to the king, which was 
successfully opposed by Hampden He was returned 
to the Long Parliament (November, 1640) by the 
borough of Saltash, and laid aside his legal basiness 
to devote himself to his parliamentary duties. At 
hrst he acted with the more moderate of the popular 
P^y, but he soon found reason to change his coarse 
A 4read of democracy seems first to have led him to 
oppose hk former friends, but his speeches and votes 
attracted the notice of the court, into the favour 
of which he passed. He was offered the solicitor- 
^[sneralship, which he declined, but agreed, at the 
request, to consult with his regular adviseim, 
F slkland and Oolepepper. Hyde was an honest and 
kulependent supporter of the royal anthority, disposed 
<o make moderate ooncessions to the popular demands, 
•nd waa in no way reeponsible for the rash measures 
of tile khtf, iriiich were often taken wHhoot consult* 
hig any of his advisers. Upon the braaking oat of 
^ war be atta<^ed ***™—**^ to the king’s party. 


became chancellor of the exchequer and m e m bo ol 
the |»ivy*ooaDoil ; and after vainly attempting to 
bring about a reoonoilistioD between tiie oontraoing 
parties, he was appointed by the HTi y to wait upon 
the Prinoe of Wides, who was first sent with an army 
to the west. Afterwards, on the continued 111 suoosss 
of the royal party, he retired to Jeiuey. Hare Hyde 
remained for two ytars, while the prince was in 
France, and durmg that time began his History of 
the Rebellion. He likewine composed at Jersey the 
various writings which appeared in the king's name 
an answers to the manifestoes of the Parliament. On 
the capture of the king Hyde received orders to re- 
join the Prince of W^es, which he endeavoured to 
ol>ey But he was becalmed and taken prisoner by 
pirates from Ostend In September, 1649, ^ rejoined 
Charles at the Hague, who sent him to Madrid to aes 
if any assistance could be obtained from the Spanish 
court On the failure of this negotiation he retired 
to Antwerj), but bckid resumed the business tif the 
exiled court, of which he continued to be the most 
trusted advise-, fust at I’aris, and afterwanls at the 
Hague, where Charles II ajfpointed him I xinl -chan- 
cellor of England, In 1667 After Cromwell's death 
Edward Hyde contnouted more than any other man 
to the success of the measures which placed Charles 
II on the throne He sulieequeutly iK>SBeesed the 
entire conhdence of the king, who loaded him with 
favours In 1660 he was tiected Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, in 1661 he was made fieer. 
and Baron Hyde, Viscount Combury, and Earl of 
Clarendon Man) events occurred to dis(|uiet him 
ID the licentious court of Charles II , among these 
was the mamage of the Duke of York, the king's 
brother, to his daughter The duke, while at Breda, 
the residence of his sister, the Princess of Orange, l>e- 
came ac<]uainted with Anno Hyde, Clarendon's eldest 
daughter, maid of honour to the jirincess, and married 
her secretlv on 3d September, 1660, to legitimise 
their first child, boni on the 22d of Octolier Anns 
w'as acknowledged as Duchess of York in December, 
1660, and the king declared that this event haii not 
changed his Hentiments t<»wanls the cluuK'cllor Two 
daughters, Anno and Mary, were the fruit of this 
mamage, both of whom anccuded the Itritish throne. 
In 1663 Ixird Bristol niMle an atteniiit to impeach 
the chancellor in Parhament, which, though some of 
the acts of Clarendon's aflministration were question- 
able, proved unsuccessful Attempts were also made 
to injure him in public opinion, while, on the other 
hand, lus mfluence wdth the king waa declining, as 
Cliarlee had now less regard for an able minister than 
for the instruments of his prodigality ITie Duke of 
Buckingham, moreover, waa continually labouring to 
make the chancellor ridiculoua in the eyas of the 
king, and his station aa prune miniater mada the na- 
tion regard him aa answerable for all the fauHe of 
the administration The ill suoceaa of the war ggainet 
Holland, the sale of Dunkirk, and other events, ex- 
cited public indignation, llie king's displeasure waa 
changed into hatred when he saw hia plan o, repu- 
diating his wife and marrying the beautiful hiHy 
Stuart defeated by Clarendem, who effected a aosir- 
nage between this lady and the Dnke oi Richmond. 
The king deprived him of his offices, and ao impeach- 
ment for hi^ treaeon was oommenoed kgafnet him. 
The Lords refuaed to imprison him on a general ao> 
cuaation by the Commons This gave rise to a die- 
pute between the two bouees, to «id which Clam- 
don, by the advice of his friends and the desire 
the king, retired to CaUk, leaving an excnlpatary 
lettM- to the Lords, which thsw co mmu nicated to tlie 
Commone, who ordered Iff to be burned by the eom- 
BOOT hangman. The Lords edU r e fus ed to jath in 
hk attainder, bnt agreed with the Commone ki an 
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uA of txuaiahinent and incftpacity. Tho hatred of 
the nation ponuod him even to the Oontinent. At 
Bvreux he wae attacked by some British sailors, 
dangerously wounded, and with difficulty rescued 
from their hands He lived six years at Montpellier, 
Moulins, and Rouen, at which latter place he died, 
Decembw, 1674. His remains were afterwards car- 
ried to England, and buried in Westminster Abbey. 
— Lord Clarendon, as long as he was minister, was 
the friend and supporter of the king agamst the fac- 
tious, and the defender of his country's freedom 
against the abuse of the royal power Ingratitude 
and prejudice the more easily ruined him, as his stem 
and proud character prevented his gaining friends 
Among his many wntmgs, the most important is the 
History of the i^bellion, from 1641 dowm to the Re- 
storation of Charles II It is a very able work, al- 
though not free from prejudices 

CLARENDON, Geoboe William Frederick 
V iLLiERS, Earl or, was the eldest son of the Hon. 
George Villiers, and of Theresa, daughter of the hrst 
Lord Bonngdon By his mother Lord Clarendon was 
indirectly related to the Hydes, the family of the great 
Earl of Clarendon, author of the History of the Rebel- 
lion. He was educated at Cambridge, entered the civil 
service at an early age, and in 1 820 was attached to 
the embassy at St Petersburg In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed by the Marqmisof Anglesey to a commissioner- 
ship of the excise m DubLm Durmg his tenure of this 
office he was engaged for several years m arranging 
the union of the English and Irish excise boards 
In 1831 he was sent to France for the purpose of 
negotiating a commercial treaty, and in 1833 was 
appointed minister-plempotentiau-y to the court of 
Madnd Spam was at this time the scene of a civil 
war, onginatmg m the nval claims to the crown of 
the possessor, Queen Chnstma, and the pretender 
Don Carlos Mr Villiers was instrumental in ne- 
gotiating a treaty, signed m 1834, called the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, m which the four contracting parties 
— England, France, Sjiain, and Portugal — agreed to 
unite m expelling Don Carlos and Don Miguel, pre- 
tenders to the Spanish and Portuguese crowns, from 
the Peninsula, and was subsequently much consulted 
by the Spanish government. 

At the begimimg of 1839 Lord Clarendon, having 
succeeded during the previous year to his uncle’s 
title, returned home to take his seat m the House of 
Lords In January, 1840, he was appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Duncannon m the office of lord pnvy-seal, 
and in October he succeeded Lord Holland m tho 
chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster In 1841 
Sir Robert Peel came mto office, and Lord Clarendon 
continued with his party in opposition until the 
accession of Lord John Russell m 1846. In the last 
year of his admimstration Sir Robert Peel inaugur- 
ated a new commercial policy by proposing the re- 
peal of the corn-laws and the reduction of customs 
duties, which Lord Clarendon, as well as many other 
leaders of the opposition, supported Lord Clarendon 
was at first appomted president of the board of trade 
in Lord J. Russell's mimstry, and in the following 
year he was made Lord-lieutenant of Ireland His 
vioe-royalty extended from May, 1847, to Feb. 1852 
The most notable events of the period were the great 
Inah famine, and the rebellion headed by Smith 
O’Brien, M.P., which ended in the defeat of the 
rebels by the police in a cabbage-garden, after months 
of threatening and systematic pimbcation of sedition 
in the newspapers which espoused their cause. The 
state of feeling indicated by this ridiculous affair was 
not, however, without elements of danger to the 
public peace. Lord Clarendon’s administration in 
regard to both of these difficulties has been deemed 
by dispassionate observers both firm and philan- 


thropic, but his early popularity somewhat deoUned 
in Ireland, which was perhaps due to his impartialitv 
in declining to favour the zealots either of the cj 
tholic or the Orange party. He resigned with his 
party in Feb. 1852, when the Earl of Derby took 
office, which he held only till the ensuing December 
Lord Derby was succeeded by tho Earl of Aberdeen, 
who formed the coalition cabinet popularly known 
as the ‘ Ministry of all the Talents.’ In this admi- 
nistration the seals of the foreign office were held for 
two months by Lord John Russell, who then resigned 
them, holding a seat in the cabinet without office 
and was succeeded by Lord Clarendon (Feb 1853)’ 
who retained tlus post tiU the resignation of the 
ministry on 80th Jan. 1865 The Crimean war 
which began in October, 1853, and lasted throughout 
the whole period of this admimstration, was the 
great event by which it was signalized The cause 
of its fall was a motion by Mr ^^ebuck reflecting on 
the conduct of the war, and especially on the ad 
mimstraticn of the war- department under the Duke of 
Newcastle, which was carried m the House of Com 
mens immediately on the opening of the sesjionof 1865 
by a majority of 157 Alter an ineffectual attempt 
by Lord Derby to form an administration wnth the 
co-operation of Lord Palmerston, which he failed id 
obtaining, the latter nobleman assumed office m F eb 
1855, and Lord CLixendon retumeil to the foreign 
office, the seals of which he retained till the exit of 
the ministry, 22d Feb 1858 Durmg this penod 
the Russian war was brought to a successful temu 
nation, and Lord Clarendon, conjunction with 
Lord Cowley, the British ambassador at I’ans, con 
ducted the peace negotiations at I’ans as joint pleni 
potentiary of Irreat Bntam, and signed the Treaty 
of I'aris on 3Uth March 

Lord Palmerston resumed office in June, 1859, on 
the defeat of the second Derby admmistration, with 
Lord John Russell as foreign secretary This ministry 
terminated with the death of Lord Palmerston, 18Lh 
Oct 1865 In 1861 Lord Clarendon was sent as 
ambassador-extraordinary to the coronation of the 
King of Prussia. He did noi ^oin the ministry until 
April, 1864, when he was appomted chancellor of tlif 
duchy of Lancaster In the followmg administra 
tion, which was headed by Earl Russell, he resumed 
the direction of the foreign office The last ministry 
of Lord Derby, 22d June, 1866, to 25th Feb 1868; 
and the first of Mr Disraeh, from the latter date to 
2d Dec 1868, formed another interregnum of office 
for the Liberal party, durmg which Lord Clarendon 
was again m opposition. He was sent in 1868 on • 
special mission to the pope and the King of Italy 
In the ministry of Mr Gladstone, which succeeded 
Mr Disraeli’s, Lord Clarendon again occupied the 
post of foreign secretary, and continued in office till 
hiB death, which occurred somewhat suddenly, 27th 
June, 1870. 

For the office of foreign secretary, which he held 
so long, Lord Clarendon was generally admitt^ to 
possess high qualifications, but it was compUiR»<l» 
even by bis admirers, that he adhered too long to 
the tradition of secrecy attaching to the foreipi 
office. As a statesman he was remarkable rather for 
a liberality and large -heartedneas, which ^ve a oob- 
ciliatory tone to his negotiations with foreign pow«rs, 
and for the nndeviating rectitude of his conduct, th a n 
for any oommanding qualities of mtellect. He mar- 
ried, June 4, 1889, Laay Catherine B a rha m, daugh^ 
of tffie first Earl of Yenilam, and widow of 
Barham, Esq., of Stockbridge, Hants, by whom he 
left thrM sons and three daughten. He was 
G.C.B (dvil) in 1838; K,G, 1849; D.C.L. Oafo^ 
1856. He was ohanoeJior of the Queen's Unive*»ity 
in Ireland from its foundation. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, Oxfobd, the name by 
which the preee of the University of Oxford is dis- 
timraisbed In January, 1586, delegatee de mprw- 
liWum were appointed by the Convocation of 
the University. About this time Joseph Bamea was 
Mtyled ‘Printer to the University,’ and others bore 
the title after him In 1638 Archbishop Laud pro- 
cured letters patent granting a large license in print- 
ing to the university, with a view to the publication 
of manuscripts from the Bodleian Library The 
uork was carried on at first in hired premises, tlien 
from 1069 in the Sheldoiiian Theatre, from 1713 to 
1830 in the building known as the Clarendon, the 
cost of whrh was defrayed partly from the sale of 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion, the copyright of which was given to the 
imiversity The management of the printing-office 
19 committed to a delegacy consisting of the vice- 
chant ellor and ten other members of Convocation, 
nominated by the vice-chancellor and proctors, as 
acanciea occur Five are perpetual delegates, and 
hvn aie nominated for a term of seven years The 
south Bide of the present building (built to provide 
the adilitional accommodation required and opened 
in 1830 ) la appropriated to the printing of Bihles 
ami prayer-books The north, called the ‘learned’ or 
clasbical’ Hide is assigned for the printing of univei- 
sitN documents, books printed by authority of the 
delegates, and those sent in by private authors and 
puMisherh Those printed for the university itself 
(but no others) bear on the imprint ‘E Typographeo 
Clarendoniano’, or ‘ At the Claiendon Press’ Some 
admirable specimens of typography have been pro 
diKed liy the Clarendon Press 

GLARE!’ See Bordelais Wines 
CLARICHORD, or Clavichord, a keyed instru- 
ment, now out of use, somewhat in the form of a 
Hpiuet, ,tnd the stniigs of which are supiiorted by 
hve bridges One distinction in the clanchord is 
that the strings are covered with fueces of cloth, 
which render the sound sweeter, and <it the same 
time (leaden it, so as to prevent its being heard at 
any considerable distance On this account it was 
• onuerly much used by the nuns, who could practise 
on it without disturbing the dormitory It is some- 
times called the dumb spinet 

clarification, or the separation of the 
insoluble particles that prevent a liquid from being 
transparent, may be performed by depuiation, Jiltra- 
Cfon, or roaijxdation In the first of these operations 
the hquid is permitted to subside, wuthout bemg in 
the least disturbed, until all the particles which w ere 
m Buspension are precipitated, it is then decanted 
ilns mode of clarification can only be used when the 
■ubstance on which we operate is m a large quantity, 
or IS of a nature not to be altered during the tune 
newesary to complete this operation, and finally 
when Its specific gravity is less than that of the par- 
ticles which render it turbid Filtration is a process 
by which a bquid is strained through a body, the 
interstices of which are small enough to stop the 
•ohd particles contained in it Filters of wool, Imen, 
powdered glass, sand, or charcoal, may be 
>^d, according as the liquid is more or less dense, or 
w a nature to operate upon any one of these bodies 
^*^y, cla^cation by ooag^tion is performed 
wath the assistance of albumen (as isinglan or white 
ot ®gg8) added to the liquor for this purpoee, which, 
by the action of heat, of acids, &c , becomes solid, 
• inais, and precipitates the extraneous sub- 
stances Clitfification is also now commonly effected 
centrifugal * 

CJxARINET, or Clabionst, a wind-instnunent 
^the reed kind, with a tmmpet-forxned mouth, and 
P^ved by b<^ and keya Its scale, thongh in^od- 


mg every semitone within its extremes, is vlrtusUv 
defective Its lowest note is E below the F clef, 
from which it is capable. In the hands of g^ood per- 
formers, of asoendiug more than three ootavea Its 
powers through this oompau are not everywhere 
equal, the player, therefore, has not a free oholoe in 
his keys, being generally confined to those of C and 
F, which indeed are the only keys in which the 
clarinet is heard to advantage The music for this 
instrument is therefore usually written in those keys 
There are, however, B fiat clannets, A clarinets, D 
clarinets, B c lai inets, and G clannets ; the three 
latter are scarcely ev er used in Britain. 

CLARION, a musical instrument of the trumpet 
kind, w'lth a narrower tulie and a higher and shriller 
tone than the common truuijiet 

CLARK, Sir Jajmfb, IUrt , physician, wss boiti 
at Fmdlater, Banff, 14th Dec 1788 He was edu- 
cated first at the grammar-school of Fordyce, and 
King’s (’ollege, Alierdoen, from w'hich he afterwards 
leceiveJ the degree of M A He subsequently studied 
nn dicine at tbe University of Edinburgh, and paeeed 
hiH examination at tlie College of Surgeons both of 
Edinburgh ard liondon He entered the navy as 
asaiatant-MTirgeon in 1S09, and continued m the eer- 
vioe till when he returned to E-finburgh He 

took his degree of M L> in 1817, and after devoting 
some tune to foreign travel, settled lu Rome, where- 
he continued to practise froAi 1818 to 1826 During 
this penod he laid a wide foundation for his medicau 
experience by visiting the jinucipal medical schools 
and univerHities in Italy France, and Germany, and 
ac(juainting himself with their modes of treatment 
He also visited with the same view most of the 
mineral spnngs of the Continent, making himself 
acquamted wath their comiH>sitioii aud innuenoe on 
the human frame He retunied to England In 1826, 
and was made a member of senate of Jjondoii Uni- 
versity, and two years later was Ap[>oiiited physician 
to St George’s Parochial Inlirmory In lo32 he 
was elected a fellow' of tlie Roval Society, and was 
frequently chosen a meinlier of its council He be- 
came physician to the Duchess of Kent in 1885, and 
on the accession of Queen \bctoria ho was ap{K)iuted 
first physician in ordinarv to the uucen, and was 
shortly afterwards made u baronet lie retired from 
practice several years l»efor« his death, which took 
place at Bagshot Park, a residence assigned him by 
her majesty, on 29th June, 1870, but he continued 
till near the close of his bfe to act as oonsulting- 
physician to the royal family 

S(Km after his return to England Sir James Clark 
published, as a result of his contmental oliservations, 
a work On the Sanative Infiueuce of (.'limate (1820), 
and m 1835 he publishefl a Treatise on Pulmonary 
Consumption and Scrofula He was an oecaiianal 
contributor to the journals of medical scienoe. 

CLARKE, Adah, an eminent Methodist preacher 
and scholar, was bom in 1762 in the county of Lod- 
dondenry, Ireland, his father being of an English 
family, and his mother a Scotchwoman. He '•vcaxne 
an itinerant Methodist preacher in 1782, and eon- 
tinued to travel m various dreuite till 1805, when be 
took up his residence in London, where he psaeed a 
considerable part of his subsequent life He died of 
cholera at Bayswater, August 26, 1832. He was 
learned in the oriental Ungiiagee, and pubUshed a 
oommentary on the Scriptures (1810-26), and various 
other work^ among the rest a Dihliog^hkal Dic- 
tionary in eight or nine 12mo vole. 

CTLARKE, Edwabd Dahibl, a oelebrated tra- 
veller, profeeeor of mineraloc^ tt Cambridgo, whkh 
onivenity he enricdied with the fruits cl hkireawrehaa 
in foreign countries He was bom at ’WRUagdMiy 
SoMez, m 1769 He entered Jeane OoOegi^ZW 
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t»idge, in 1TS6; and having taken his degree in 1790, 
waa engaged as tutor to the Hon. Henry Tufton, 
nephew of the Duke of Dorset, with whom he made 
a tour through Great Bntain Two years later he 
accompanied Lord Berwick to Italy. In 1798 he 
took up his residenoe at Cambridge, having been 
elected a fellow of his college Next year he set 
out with Mr. Cripps on an extensive and laborious 
tour through Dtnuiark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland, 
Russia, Tartary, (hrcassia, Asia Minor, Syria, Pales 
tine, Egypt, Greece, and Turkey, returning in 1802 
through Germany and France On his return he 
obtained from the university to which he belonged 
the honorary degree of LL D , in consideration of 
the services rendered to its public libraries and in- 
stitutions by his liberal contributions, among w'hich 
the greatest, perhaps, in value is the celebrated 
manuscript of Plato’s wmrks, wnth nearly 100 others, 
and a colossal statue from Eleubis, believed by him 
to be that of Demeter (Ceres) To him also the 
British nation is indebted for the acquisition of the 
famous Barct>phagu8 of Alexander the Great, which 
he discovered in the jiossesaion of the French troops 
in Egypt, and which waa by his means surrendered 
to the British army Among his works are disser- 
tations upon these two tro})hies of art In 1807 he 
commenced a course of lectures on mineralogy at 
Cambridge, and in 1808 a professorship of miner- 
alogy was instituted there in his favour He him- 
self had made a splendid colleition of mineralogical 
specimens, which waa purchased after his death by 
Cambridge Univeraity In 1805 he became Mcar 
of Harlton, and in 1809 rector of Veldhain, Essex 
In 1817 he was appointed librarian of Cambridge 
University He died in London on March 9, 1822 
A complete edition of hia travels appeared in six 
vols. 4to (1810-23), and another m eleven vols bvo 
(1816-24), under the title of T^a^el6 m Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa His Travels, 
which are the most popular of his works, are attrac- 
tive from the enthusiasm of the writer and his pro- 
lific imagination See Otter's Life and Remains (2 
vols. 1825) 

CLARKE, Samuel, DD, a celebiated theologi- 
cal and philosophical writer, was born on October 
11, 1675, at Norwich, of which city Ins fathei was 
an alderman He was educated at Caius College, 
Cambridge. Whilst at the university he diligently 
cultivated a knowledge of the Scriptures in the 
original languages, together with the study of the 
early fathers of the church, and before the age of 
twenty-one he largely contributed to diffuse the 
Newtonian philosophy. On entering into orders he 
became chaplain to Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich 
and first became an author in his own profession in 
1699, when he published Three Practical Essays 
upon Baptism, Confirmation, and Repentance This 
work was followed by Reflections on a Book called 
Amyntor (by Toland). relating to the authenticity 
of writings not received into the canon of Scripture 
In 1701 he published his Paraphrase on the Four 
Gospels, which induced Dr. Moore to present him 
with two small livings in and near Norwich. In 
1704 he was appointed to preach the Boy lean lecture 
at Oxford, when he chose for his subject. The Being 
and Attributes of God, and gave so much satisfac- 
tion that he was appointed to the same office the 
next year, when he delivered a courae of sermons on 
The Evidences of Natui&l and Revealed Religion 
These sermons greatly raised the author’s reputation 
AM a close and acute reasoner, although his argument, 
a priorVy for the existence of a God was deemed by 
some too subtle and metaphysicaL Like Spinoza, 
against whom it was directed, it proceeds on the 
assumption that time and space must always have 


existed, because the conception of their non-existeno* 
is impossible; and that, being attributes, they must 
have existed in a substance. Pope satirized 
the lines (Dunciad, book iv. 1. 471) ” 


‘ We nobly take the high priori road 
And reason downward till we doubt of God ’ 


In hia Evidences he endeavours to reduce moral 
philosophy to a mathematical certainty, which also 
gave rise to much controversy A phrase of which 
he made frequent use, ‘ the eternal fitness of things 
became a fashionable one in the ethical vocabulary 
of the day, and also afforded a subject of satire In 
1706 he published a letter on the ImmortaLty of 
the Soul, and a Latin version of the Optics of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who, in acknowledgment, presented 
him with £500 for his five children His patron, 
Dr. Moore, now procured for him an appointment 
in London as rector of St Benet’s, anil sliortlv 
afterwards the rectorship of St James’s and a chap 
laincy to Queen Anne On this occasion he took Ins 
degree as D D In 1712 he edited a fine edition of 
Oresar’s Commentaries, dedicated to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and in the same year published a work 
which involved him m endless contioversv, entitled 
The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity In this 
production all the passages of Sciipture which liear 
on the doctrine, directly or indirectly, are cnticallv 


examined, but the result of the author’s reasonings 
was so different from the opinions of the Chinch of 
Flngland that it became a subject of complaint in 
the Ijower House of (’onvocaJf^on Several contro 
versial pieces were written on this occasion, the chief 
champion of orthodoxy being Dr Waterland In 
1715 and 1716 a friendly disputation was earned on 
between Dr Clarke and Leibmtz, in which Clarke 
advocated the doctrine of free-will The death of 
Leibnitz left the controversy undecided, and Clarke 
resumed it m his leply to a I'hilosophical Inqmr\ 
concerning Liberty, by Anthony C’ollins, a disciph 
of Locke, in 1717. In 1724 he published a volume 
consisting of seventeen aerinons, and on the death of 
Sir Isaac Newton, in 1727, he declined the offtr of 
the mastershq) ot the mint In 1728 ho wrote a 
letter On the Proportion of Velocity and Force iti 
Bodies in Motion Next year he published the first 
twelve books of Homer's Iliad, with a Latin version, 
the remaining books being published by his son ni 
1732. He died suddenly on May 17, 1729. An Ex 
position of the Church (’atechism, with ten volumes 
of sermons, were published after his death. 

CLARKE RIVER, or Flathead River, a river 
of the United States, rising in the Roc ky Mourtains 
in Western Montana, about 45° 30' N lat. After a 
winding N w course of about 650 miles between 
the Missouri and Bitter Root Ranges, during which 
it expands into an extensive lake, it falls luto^ the 
Columbia, in the state of Washington, lat 48 50 
N. , Ion. 117“ 50' w. It IS also called the Clarke 
Fork of the Columbia River Gold is found near it 
in Montana. 

CLARKSON, Thomas, a noted emancipatiomet 
and advocate of the negro race, was born on 28tt) 
March, 1760, at Wiabeach, In Cambridgeshire, wn^ 

his father waa maater of the free grammar-school He 

was originally intended for the church, and studio 
St John's College, Cambridge, where he gainw the 
vice-chancellor’s prize for a I^tin essay on the theme, 
‘Anne lioeat invitos in servitutem darei (le law 
ful to make slaves of men against their will’) In 
course of collecting materials for this dissertation nis 
feelings had been greatly roused by the aocoonts w 
the miseries inflicted on the unhappy Africans; an 
the project of accomplishing their ^ 

abolition of the slave-trade, took possession of him a* 
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the leading principle of hlfl life. He formed a con- 
nection with a Quaker association for the Ruppression 
of negro slavery, and was introduced to Mr. Wilber- 
force and other distinguished individuals. While 
the latter advocated the cause of abolition in Parlia- 
ment Mr. Clarkson was indefatigable in obtaining 
information and evidence on the subject, in attend- 
meetings in different parts of the country, and 
jrenerally conducting the agitation throughout Eng- 
land for the suppression of the slave traffic In Feb 
1788 a committee of the privy council made an 
inquiry into the state of the African trade, and 
in that year a bill mitigating some of the worst 
cruelties of the traffic was passed Clarkson in. 1780 
crossed over to France, and resided in Pans for six 
months, endeavcuring, though unsuccessfully, to 
obtain the co-operation of the revolutionary govern- 
ment In 1791 a motion by Wilberforce m favour 
of putting an end to the traflBc was lost by 163 to 
88 , but hiH labours, and those of his party, were at 
last successful in England, the slave - trade being 
aliolibhed by a bill passed on 2.')th March, 18(i7 
This point gained, their next effort was to procuie 
the total abolition of slavery in the British colonics, 
and m this also, after a long struggle, they succeeded, 
by the passing of the emancipation act in 1833 In 
the latter part of his life Clarkson became incapaci- 
tated by blindness, arising from cataract, from ap- 
])earing in public, but an operation (in 1836) to 
he submitted completely restored liis sight 
He made his last public appearance at a meeting of 
tlie Anti-slaver\ C^onvention at Exeter Hall m 1810 
His death to(jk place on ‘26th September, 1846, at 
hiH residence of Play ford Hall, near Ipswich His 
literar} works comprise — A Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism (three vols 8vo, 1806), Histui} of the Abolition 
of the African Slave-trade (two vols 8vo, 1808), 
Memoirs of the Private and Public Life of William 
Penn (tw'o vols 8vo, 1813, republished in 1849 by 
W E Foster, with preface replying to Macaulay’s 
charges against Penn) , Researches, Antediluvi.in, 
Patriarchal, and Historical (8vo, 1836), besides 
numerous pamphlets and small woiks 
CLASS, Clahbii!’\ing, Clasbification When 
the domain of a science comprehends a very great 
number of objects which it is necessary to describe, 
or whosf analogies and differences require to be aa- 
sigimd, it is always useful, and sometimes indispens- 
able, to make a methodical distribution of these 
objects, to group those which present the greatest 
number of common characters, to form with tlu'se 
groups new assemblages, continuing the process till 
a limit IB reached where this mode of generalising 
may be stopped The highest assemblage in this 
a^nding senes is a doss (though this term may not 
he technically applied to it), the procedure necessary 
m forming it is classifying, and the result, extending 
over some entire branch of natural science, is a 
^^sifcation. We do not begin to classify till we feel 
the need of it, for the task requires analysis, multi- 
plied comparisons, and researches as to the means 
the particular and isolated notions 
which we had previously been contented to amass 
without regular arrangement. It is only, however, 
revision necessary for tuch arrangement 
oM been undertaken that science can be said to have 
^e first attempts at generalization and 
<^“M^cation often exercise a very important infiuence 
process of any science, and may even 
®xtOTd to the period when it seems to be approach- 
Its p^ection. A soience consists principally In 
e re^ons of the facts observed, or knowledge ac- 
m oonnection with it. If the relations thus 
founded on aoenrate obeervations, 
become in fact laws of nature, the most Im- 


portant and most ptolifio truths which human reaMn 
18 able to discover. But if the imagination has been 
allowed to take part in the work, if it has either 
furnished the mateiials or directed the construction 
of the edihee, it must sooner or later be demolished, 
and rebuilt with better selected materials and on 
more solid foundatiofjs In modern times geology 
commenced with faulcs of this description, and still 
seems to have difficulty in avoiding them. Natural 
history, to whicli a good classiBcation is so essential, 
was not very fortunate in its first ooinbinations 
systems took possession of it, and too often blinded 
the inqunei to great truths which otherwise he 
could hardl) have failed to discover Influenced by 
this love of system, mau\, instead of submitting to 
the laborious inv ci-t'gatioii of facts, have come for- 
ward with some new fanciful combination, and made 
it almost their side business to secure the credit of 
their particular claseifications by overthrowing those 
of their prede( t ssors or rivals In a subject so com- 
prehensive as natuial history it seems vain to hope 
for a perfect cl issific ation until the resources of 
enibrjoligy are exhausted Zo<ilogy is gradually 
tending towistVi* h consistent system of classificathm, 
the basis of whicli is the resemblances of animals at 
various periods of their growth T iie impulse to 
this line of research was given by l>arwiM Being 
a strictly natuial method, maMinucIi as the affinities 
by comuiou descent are sought after to the neglect 
of mere outw'ard reseinbl Alices at a later jicnod of 
life, the arritngeuients suggest! d by it to different 
natuialists show' a cousidei alile amount of harmony, 
and even those who oppose Darwin acknowledge 
the Bimiilicity and consistency of emhryological oi 
genealogical clussiheation 

CLAySiC’, from the J/atin classirus, the 
in ancient Rome foimiiig the higlnst of the six 
classes into winch tin people wtro divided (See 
CitiNHUH ) From tins circumBtaiue the Greek and 
Roman authors were called classics, that is, the 
writere of the first rank, the models There is of 
course a great diversity of value among them; but 
their superiority to the writi rs of modem Kuiofie at 
the time !>f the revival <»f h tters was ho great that 
It was very natui.il for fh<*n admirers to give them 
collectively the name of classics Subsequently the 
word classical came to be employed in a wider sense, 
being applied both to the Btaiidard works of any 
nation, and to ancient literature and art, in contradis 
tinction to the m(»dern and especially to the romantic. 

On the revival of learning in Europe the manifest 
superiority of the ancient classics to the crude pro- 
ductions of a semi-barbarouB period gave rise to a 
large amount of servile imitation, This was espe- 
cially the case in tliose countries whoso languages 
most nearly approximated to the classical models, 
the Latin-speaking nations of Southern oiid'Oeiitral 
Europe, among whom the revival of classical learning 
first took place German literature, which sprung 
into existence more recently, has perhan most 
completely escaped the infection. In EngD;nd the 
trammels of this sort of literary despotism were most 
experienced in the higher education, which was east 
completely in sclasnical mould, and from force of habit 
haa in great measure retained it, but the form and 
subetance of the native literature have on the whole 
been wonderfully little affected by this exotic disci- 
pline. In Italy the early literature was very strongW 
penetrated with the classical spirit, but the powei^ 
imagination of the people rejected a servile imitation, 
and a bold originality characterizes the best Itsliao 
writers. It waa in France, where taste sMaimes an 
empire in literary matters somewhat hostile to origin^ 
ality, that the spint of imitation took the strtmfest 
bold of the national genius, and so oomp leWly pene- 
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trated as to become almost indigenous to it. In the 
reign of Louis XIV., the golden age of French litera- 
ture, classical subjects and classical models were run 
upon with a dreary monotony. Classical rules were 
received with an nmiuestioning allegiance, as if they 
bad been the laws t)f Nature herself, and the chief 
glory even of those who boasted of excelling the 
ancients was to follow more rigidly the canons of 
ancient art than the ancients themselves Admir- 
able aa much French literature in many respects la, 
it has not escaped the consequences of this false start 
There is an inevitable coldness and unreality about 
the imitation of forms which have lost their original 
meaning, and even the vivacity of French genius 
hardlj suffioes to animate the rigidity of the models 
demanded by French taste, while a great deal of the 
older French criticism is nearly unintelligible else- 
where in Europe Under tlie influence of lingo and 
others, however, France has latteily escaped from the 
trammels of her classical age 

CTjAUDE, St , a town of France, department of 
the Jura, at the confluence of the Bienne and Tacon, 
25 miles south-eaKt of Lonh-le-rtaunier II owed its 
origin to a celebrated Benedictine alibev, founded in 
the fifth century, and poKsessed of ver\ large and even 
very oppressive privileges The town is well built, 
is the see of a bishop, and has several handsomt tdi- 
fices, among others a cathedral and communal college, 
and a fine promenade along the Bienne It is cele- 
brated for its fancy turnery, snuff and fancy boxes, 
cutting of precious stones, &c Pop (IHihi), ^12.5 
CLAUDE LORllAINE (or liORUMN), so called, 
w'as one of the most distuiLOiisiied landscape-painters 
His real name was Claude (iellt'c he was called Lor- 
raine from the province of this name, where he was 
born (at Chamagne, dep Vuages) m 1600 of poor 
parents, whom he lost early Not much is known 
of the particulars of his life, some of which are differ- 
ently given by different writers When twelve years 
old it is said he went to live with his broth* i, an 
engraver in wood at Freiluirg Afterwards a rela- 
tion of his took him to Rome, wnere the sight of 
•some paintings of Gottfried Wals enchanted him so 
much that in spite of his poverty, he travelled to 
Naples to study with the artist. Returning to Rome 
after a stay of two years, he w'as employed by 
the landscape painter Agostino Tassi, as a colour- 
grinder and otherw'ise He is next said to have 
studied, in Lombardy, the paintings of Giorgione 
and Titian, whereby his colouring and chiaroscuro 
were greatly improved After making a journey 
into his native country, and residing for some time 
at Nancy, he settled in 1627 in Rome Here he 
attracted the notice of Cardinal Bentivoulm, and 
WBLS introduced by him to Pope Urban VIII., who 
gave him orders for four paintings His position 
being now assured, he had many other eminent 
patrons, and was enabled to live much at bis ease 
until 1682, when he died of the gout. The principal 
galleries of England, France, Spain, Russia, and 
Germany are adorned with his productions The 
public and private galleries of England are richest 
in these works, a number being in the National 
Gallery, others at Dulwich, at Windsor Castle, and 
elsewhere. Claude possessed the greatest power of 
invention, by which he gave an inexhaustible variety 
to his paintwigH, united with an ardent and perse- 
vering study of nature. The truth with which he 
portrays the effect of the sun in every part of the 
day, soft breezes playing through the tops of the 
trees, and all the delicate beauties of nature, is sur- 
prising, and all his rivals fell far short of equalling 
the dewy humidity which he threw over dark, 
shadowy plaoee His figures are poor, and he used 
to say — ' I sell my landManes, and give my figures 


into the bargain’. In a great number of his paint- 
ings the figures are the work of other artists. Claude 
most frequently chooses view's in which the eye loses 
itself in agreeable prospects, without being able to 
define their limits Ho often introduces grand archi- 
tectural structures, and makes his landscapes the 
scenes of mythological and historical events Claude 
himself made a collection of some two hundred diaw- 
ings of his pictures fl'his precious record, now m the 
collection of the Duke of Devonshire, is known aa 
the Lihcr Veritatis See Lady Dilke’s Claude Lor 
ram, sa Vie et scs (Euvres (Pans, 1884) 

CL AUDI AN U8, Claudius, commonly known as 
ClauT)IAN, a late Latin poet, a native of Alexandria 
who tame to Rome m .‘19 j a d , and died piohably he 
fore 415 at latest, though nothing is known of hnii 
after 404 His poems gaiutd him such renown that 
a statue w'as erected to his honour in the fornm of 
Trajan Bt sides severid panegyneal poems on Hono 
tins, Stilicho, and others, we posstns liis epic, th* 
Rajie of Proserpine, an nnhnished Giyantomai hia, 
idyls, ejngiauiB, ejtistles, and ocx'asioiial poems 
Claudian, whose native tongue was Greek, jmssessetl 
a remarkable command of llie liUtin kinguaet, and 
displays pot tiL powers of a high character, hnlliaiicy 
of tiietiou, truth of des' nption, and ricliness of iIIuh 
ti.ition 'Phe best editions of Ins works are tlmse of 
Gesner (1759), Bnrmann ( Ainstertlam, 1760), ,Teej> 
(lS76-79)i aud Koch (1893 ) There is a iiu trical 
traiiskition (»f his works, by A llawkius, in two 
\ols hvo (1817) 

CliAUl )I US, often also called Cludius, the name of 
a distiiioniahed Roman famiU, winch under Us head 
Attus Clausus, a Sabine, settled at Rome ahunt lu 
504, and soon branched off into a patncMii and a 
plebeian att»ck Attiis, admitted amtmg the pal i k lans, 
changed his name to Appins Claudius 'I'he jiatrieiaii 
Clandii were characterized thionghout thnr whole 
history by their haughty and tyrannical beating, dis 
played particularly towards the plebtiaris, whde tlie 
jdebeian braiub w'ere etjually thstiiuruished fm tlie 
resolute asseition of the rights of their order Tin 
patrician Claud’i counted among their inemhf^rs 
twenty-eight consuls, five dictators, seven censois, 
&c The H/USt distinguished members of the pleb' lan 
branch bore the cognomen of Marcellas See Ap 
pum Claudius, also following articles 

CLAUDIUS, or in full, TiULRiua Cl*iuiuU8 
Drusub Nkbo GKKM\NirUH, a Roman emperor, the 
youngest son of the elder Claudius Diuhus Nero 
and Antonia the younger, the daughter of Augus- 
tus’ sister, born at Lyons (10 b c ), grew up witliout 
any education, for the most part among slaves 
and women, and was an object of ridicule and 
scorn at court He lived as an unimportant private 
man, and occupied himself with literature Among 
other works he wrote a Roman history, embracing 
the period from the death of Ceesar to his own tune, 
in forty-three volumes, and also his own life After 
the murder of Caligula, the hi'dy-guard, who were 
ransacking the palace, discovered him secreted m a 
corner, dragged him out, and proclaimed him emperor 
(41 A.D ) The senate, who had determined on the 
restoration of the republic, were forced to confirm the 
appointment Claudius, suddenly transferred from 
retirement and oppressuvn to uncxmtrolled power, dis- 
tinguished the beginning of his reign by some praise- 
worthy acts; he recalled the exiles, and restortsl 
their estates to them, embellished Rome, and erected 
several large buildings for the public gwxk He m»<»e 
Mauritania a Roman province; his armies fought 
successfully' against the Germans, and kept pfissession 
of several strong places in Britain. But he sunk 
into debauchery and voluptuousness; and -his 
partioularlj the mfamons Messalina, together with 
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bis freedmen, administered the government, sold 
tficea and plskcea of honour, and committed the great- 
est atrocities unpunished. He died of poison admin- 
Utered by his fourth wife, Agrippina (mother of 
JJero) at the age of sixty-three, ▲ D. 64. His deifi- 
cation was the cause of Seneca’s pasquinade entitled 

AiK>kolokynthoaia. 

CLAUDIUS, Appids, sumamed CiECua, or the 
blind, an ancient Roman, elected censor in B c 312, 
ID which office he made himself notorious by his arbi- 
trary proceedings, for the purpose of weakening the 
mfiuence of the plebeians, by admitting into their 
number the sons and grandsons of freedmen, and 
others of the lowest of the people He performed an 
important service, however, by the construction of 
the road and the aqueduct w'hich bear his name, 
though he is said to have procured the removal of 
his colleagues from office that he might be able to 
appropriate the whole honour of these works to liim- 
aelf Overweening ambition was the distinguishing 
feature in liis charac'ter In liis old age he became 
blind , but when Cmeas, the deputy of Pyrrhus (b c 
280), had gained over the senate, which was on the 
point of accepting peace on the terms offered by him, 
Appms caused himself to be led into the Beiiate-b(>use, 
amim a celebrated speech, of which Cicero 8{)eak8 m 
the highest terms, insisted and induced the senate to 
n siiKe that they would listen to no proposals of peace 
111 which the evacuation of Italy was not made an 
essential condition From bis two sons spring the 
two liest known branches of the Claudian fainil>, the 
one distinguished l»y the surname of Puicher, and the 
other liv that of Nero 

CLAUDIUS, Matthias (called Asmus, or the 
^f^ajicUheck Messenger), a German poet, w'hose prose 
and poetry bear a peculiar stamp of humour, frank- 
ness, and cordiality, was bom m 1741 at liheiiifeld, 
in liolstem, near Llilieck In 1776 he ma<le a col- 
lection of his compositions, W'hich had appeared m 
tlie Wandsbetk Messenger and other |>enodualB, 
with the atldition of some which had not been pnnted, 
and gave the collection the title Asmus umriia sua 
Secum Portans, or Complete Works of the Wausbeck 
Messenger (completed m 1812, in eight vols ) He 
wrote on a great variety of subjects Ail his works 
are of a popular character They are written in a 
natural, intelligible, and often humorous style, and 
support the cause of good morals, benevolence, patnot- 
ism, and piety, wliile they attack folly and vice wuth 
the weajKiiis of ndicule and scorn Many of his 
songs have been set to music by the first composers, 
and have become a part of the national melodies In 
the latter part of his life he became a convert to re- 
ligious mysticism, and died at Hamburg, January 21, 
1816, after having filled several pubbc ofiSces 
CLAUSENBURG, or Colosvab. See Kjlauben- 
bdro 

CLAUSTHAL See Elacsthal. 
^LAVERHOUSE See Graham (John). 
C^VICUORD. See Clabiohord. 
CLAVICLE, in anatomy, is a long bone placed 
Rt the upper part of the thorax, m an 
oblique direction, and forming the lower limit of the 
cervical region It is bent upon itself some- 
^ ^ italic s, and is both longer 

^d more decidedly curved in woman than In man. 
H artieulates with the sternum on one side, and with 
Rotunimi apophysis on the other, thus uniting 
shou lder to the thorax, and fomung a kind of 
to it when the mueclee between it and the 
tend to bring it forward. It also serves as an 
•WRchment to a part of the miucles of the shoulder 
aeolL In fetal life the clavicle i^ipean between 
we thirtieth and thir^-fifth day, aim is developed 
a iiiigla point of oawfieafion The principal 


diseases to which the aUvicle is mbjetit are liaoti p^ 
dislocation, Docrosia, and caries. Fractures are xnoel 
frequently produced indirectly by the shook given to 
other parts by falls, as a eevere blow on the elbow, 
or by a direct blow upon the bone itself, as by the 
blow of a stick, or even a fist Dislocation, produced 
nearly in the same way, is much more rare t h# " 
fracture, and w'hen it does take place is more fre- 
uently at the sternal than at the scapolar extremi^. 
V’^hen necrosis and caries affect uie clavicle the 
removal of a portion of it sometunea becomee neoee 
sary 

CLAVIGERO, Fbanomco Savbrio, a Spanish 
historian of some note, was a native of Vera Gnu, 
in Mexico, and bom about the year 1720. Ho wae 
educated as an eoc lesiastic, and rosnled thirty six 
years in the provinces of New Sjiain, where he 
acquired the languages of the Mexicans and other 
mdigenous nations, collected manj of their traditions, 
and studied their historical paintings and other 
Dionunieiits of antiquity llio hrit of his researches 
was a Hi8t( /y of Mexico, written in Italian, of 
which an English translation in two vols 4to was 
pubhahed in 1787 U’hiK is a most comprehensive 
work, affording a great deal of information n^lAtive 
to the natur.d and civil history, Kotiqiiitiee, and 
religion of Mexico, but it displays more industry 
than judgment on the juirt of the author On the 
sujqirchsion of the Jesuits ny the Spauish govern- 
ment m 1767 Clavigero went to Italy, the poj>e 
assigning him a residence in the town of Ceeena. 
Here he WTote his Mexican History, and here, too, 
died in 1793 

(’LAVIJO Y FLAJARDO, Don Jobebh, a 
Spaniard, chiefly known by his (juarrol witli Beau- 
marchais He lived m Madrid, where he had the 
rcjuitatioD of an intt lligent scholar, and hud published 
a journal, El Pensador, and other useful works, when 
hiH connection with the sister of Beaumarchais, whom 
he had loved and then forsaken, gave rise to an affair 
of honour lictween him and the l)n>tber of the lady, 
who was formidable for talent rather than oourage. 
I’his affair, in which he narrowly escape<l with nls 
life, deprived him of his office and the good (Opinion 
of his fellow-citi/ens lb* j),isaed the remainder of 
his days under a kind of dishonour, which the repre- 
sentations of his adversary had brought upu>n him. 
P'or more than twenty years he supenntended the 
publication of the MeTcuno Histonui y Politico de 
Madrid, with w'liich be had been intrusted as early 
ae 1773 He likewise translated Buffon's Natural 
HisUiry into Spanish (Madnd, 1785 -90, twelve vols.) 
Hewas vice-director of the Cabmet of Natural History, 
and director of the Theatre de los Kitlos, when M 
died in lh06. P'ar from resembling the detastaUe 
portrait which lieaumarcbais draws of him, Clavijo 
was of a mild dispoeition, pleasing manimm, and a 
clear understanding Goethe founded bis tragedy 
Clavigo on lieaumarchais’ story 

CLAVIS ^Latui for key) is often used for a draw- 
ing, an index, Ac , which serves as a guide' U> tbs 
understanding of another work, for instanos, davit 
CTtceronta, clavu Uomertra, Ac. 

CLAY is a mixture of decomposed miaenls, and 
hence it is by no means uniform in Its composition. 
Several varieties soften in water, and allow them- 
selves to be kneaded and formed Into moulds — a 
property by which they are fitted for the use so 
commonly made of them. They are cpaf|tie, duU 
and earthy, and on crystallized; whan breathed upon 
they emit a peculiar odour. Borne are easily fusiMe, 
others refractory, some aoqoiie particuUr tinti, 
others loee their colour and beoome white when 
exposed to a strong heat ; upon all of which |ir»’ 
perties their appUaibiUty to varioos nees dsynada 
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They occur in beds near the surface of the earth, or 
covered by the soil in the formations of brown and 
black coal In the latter situation they often contain 
remains of vegetables, and are called alate-olay, which 
18 intimately related to bituminous shale and alum- 
earth. Clay IS essentially a hydrated aluminic sili- 
cate, but there are generally present, in addition, 
variable quantities of magnesia, lime, and oxide of 
iron. The fundamental constituent is kaohmte 
Pure clay is white, but the admixture of various 
substances usually gives it a grayish, yellow, brown, 
or green colour The varieties of clay are impor- 
tant for applications in pottery, in manufacturing 
stoneware and porcelain, in constructing furnaces 
for metallurgio operations, &c Indurated clay, or 
clay-stone, is clay in its highest state of induration 
It is not easily diffused in water, and does not form 
with it a ductile paste Porcelain clay, kaolin, china 
day, or Cornish clay, used in making porcelain, in 
paper-making, and in the manufacture of alum, &c , 
IS white, with occasional shades of yellow and gray. 
It IS dull and opaque , feels soft , in w-ater it falls 
to powder, and when kneaded it forms a ductile 
paste. This is the purest form of clay, but quartz 
and other substances are always present in it It 
has long been utilized in Clima, and is obtained 
and W’orked in Cornwall and Devon, near Limoges 
in France, and elsewhere Potter s-clay and pipe- 
clay are similar, but less pure, geneially of a yellow- 
ish or grayish colour, and very free from iron, lime, 
and magnesia Fire-clay is a very refractoiy variet\, 
always found lying immediately below the coal It 
IS greenish-gray in colour, and is used for making 
fire-bricks, crucibles for melting cast-steel, retorts, 
for lining furnaces, and such purposes The best 
fire-clay is that of Stourbridge, but good varieties 
are obtained elsewhere in Britain It is mined in 
much the same way as coal, and often along with the 
latter. Loam is the same substance mixed with sand, 
oxide of iron, and various other foreign ingredients 
The holes, which are of a red or yellow colour, are 
of a similar composition, and appear to owe their 
colours to oxide of iron They are distinguished by 
their conchoidal fracture The ochres are similar 


to the boles, containing only more oxide of iron. 
Fuller' s- earth has an earthy fracture, sometimes 
slaty, and is dull and opaciue In w'ater it falls to 
powder, without forming a ductile paste. It is used 
to lemove grease from cloth Tripoli is found loose 
or indurated ; its fracture is earthy , it feels harsh 
and dry , does not adhere to the tongue. It is used 
for polishing the metals and glass. Boulder-clay is 
a hard clay of a dark brown cohmr, which has re- 
ceived its name from the rounded masses of rock of 
all sizes that are found embedded in it Its origin is 
now assigned to the action of ice, and the deposit is 
often known as the drift, and by various local names, 
according to the figure and composition which it 
exhibits. Clay is one of the commonest ingredients 
of soils. Its property of absorbing ammonia and 
other gases on manured soils renders it valuable to 
4>he farmer. The best wheats both in Britain and 
*t;ne Continent are grown on calcareous clays, as also 
the finest fruits and flowers of the rosaceous kind, 
such as apples, pears, plums, cherries, roses, &c. 
Soils of this description when first subjected to culti- 
vation are heavy and expensive to work ; but on 
being drained, limed, and well manured, they yield 
mi^ificent crops of wheat, beans, clover, &c. 

OLAY, Hsnbt, a distinguished American states- 
man, was the son of a Baptist preacher, and was 
born in Hanover county, Virginia, on 12tb April, 
1777. His father died when Henry was only four 
years old, leaving his family in straitened oiroum- 
stances. At the age of fifteen he was placed as a 


clerk in the office of one of the state officttttL 
afterwards in that of the attorney -general of vT^^, ^ 
In 1797 he csismenced business as a lawyer at 
Lexington in Kentucky. In this sphere he achieved 
rapid success, and having early turned his attention 
to the art of oratoiy, he soon became famous as a 
public speaker, and took an active part in political 
matters. At the age of twenty-six he was chosen 
one of the representatives for Fa>ette county m the 
Kentucky legislature, and was repeatedly rechoBen 
In 1806 he was elected to the United States Senate 
and from this period to the close of his life his name 
18 intimately connected, sometiniLs as a senator, 
sometimes os a member of the House of liepresen- 
tatives, with all the great political movements in 
America He w’as a leading advocate of the war of 
1812 against Britain, and in 1814 he proceeded to 
Furope and acted as one of the commissioners for 
adjusting the treaty of peace at Ghent by which it 
was termin.ated. In the crisis created in 1819-20 
by the proposed admission to the union of Miusoun, 
a slave-holding state, Clay took a leading part, and 
it was largely owing to his efforts that a compromise 
was readied He ivas a candidate for the presi- 
dency in 1824, 1832, and 1844, but was unsuccessful 
on all these occasions, though the last election was 
very closely contested between him and Mr Folk 
He was often speaker in the Houses of Congress, and 
in 1824-28 he w^as secretary of state He died at 
Washington on 29th June, 1852 His wntings and 
speeches have been frequentlj^publiblied, the most 
complete collection, with biogiaphy, being that (4 
the ilev ('ah in Colton (six vols , New York, re’ istd 
edition, 1865) 

CLEAK, CAPJh, a high promontory at the southern 
extremity of Clear Island, and the most southern 
point of Ireland, about 7^ miles HK of Baltimore, 
county Cork It stands 400 feet above the sea level 
and forms a prominent lanclniaik to seamm — Cleak 
Island is about 3^ miles long and about 1 l)r()a(l 
It IB wild and romantic, and foims a parish with an 
area of 1504 acres The male inhabitants are almost 
exclusively employed in fishing There is a tele 
graph station in the island, by which early intelli 
gence is communicated from steamers arriving from 
America or elsew'bere Pop 584 

CLKAlilNG- HOUSE, Banking, an establish 
ment in large cities where there are many banks, to 
which each bank connected with it tends every day 
in order to have its business with the other banks 
adjusted. The sums due by and to the banks among 
themselves are here set off against each other and 
the balance paid or received In London the balance 
used to be settled in cash or Bank of England notes 
Now, however, the various banking companies and 
the clearing-house itself have accounts at the Bank 
of England, and the balances are settled by trans 
fers from one account to another. The deanng- 


house system was introduced by the London pnvate 
banking firms in 1775, but the joint-stock com- 
panies have long been permitted to share its ad- 
vantages, and it has been extended to the provincial 
banks . — The Railway Clearing-house is an associa- 
tion instituted to assist the various companies ^ 
carry on their traffic over different lines, with ^ 
the conveniences of one line. The clwms of the 
railway companies against each other on ac^int or 
traffic that has passed over more than 
adjusted here, and the expenses of ^ 

clearing-house are apportioned among differe® 
companies. Owing to the clearing-house 
passenger can purchase one single ticket whidi 
carry him over lines belonging to several 
and parcels are conveyed throagh withont ^ditwo** 
booking, fresh entries, and oonsequent daUj’ 
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(^jjjAiVAGE, a term used m mineralogy and 
ireology^ to express the mode in which any body 
may most readily be or naturaiy tends to be 
split up into fragments The regular structure 
of most crystallized bodies becomes manifest as 
soon as they are broken Each fragment presents 
the form of a small polyhedron, and the very dust 
appears under the microscope an assemblage of 
minute solids, regularly terminated In this process 
common salt and lead-ore break up into small cubes, 
fluor-spar and the diamond into octahedrons, sul- 
phate of barytes and the topaz into rhomboidal 
primus, calcareous spar, the ruby, and the sapphne 
into rboinlwhedrons, &c The directions in which 
all those bodies thus break up are called iheir planes 
of cleavage It must not be supposed, however, 
that .ill inorganic crvBtallized substances possess 
this ]»ropi rt\ Several of them break up only into 
irregular f? igiiients, as the rock-crystal, the garnet, 
t!ic emerald, etc In others the cleavage is only in 
two directions, and sometimes only in one, and 
conseipientl) produces no regular solid Important 
inforniration is often obtained by attending to ideav- 
agi , inasmuch as it may serve to ascertain the dif- 
ferent hodn H which belong to the same system of 
erv -.tallization, or to distinguish between those which 
lit long to diirticnt svstt'ms, even when their ex- 
ternal forms happen from any cause to be disguised 
or diatro\ed The term is employed by geohigists 
m a wunewhat different sense, and applied to non- 
( ryntallized bodiOH, as cday-slate In this sense it 
means the tendency of rocks to split along planes 
which either coincide with the original plane of 
strati fit ation or may cross it at any angle up to a 
right angle This., tendency is the consequence of 
dn. readjustment by pressure and heat of the com- 
ponents of rof ks, one of the phases of metamorphism 
CliK('KHKAT( )N, a town of England, county 
York, West Hiding, pleasantly situated on a declivity 
111 the Spen valley, 10 miles w Leeds It is well 
Innlt, lighted with gas, and has a technical institution, 
handsome premises belonging to the co-operative 
association, a hue tow-n-hall (opened 1892), and three 
1 vrge and beautiful chapels The industries include 
the worsted and machine-card trades, machine mak- 
ing, engineering works, &c , and coal is mined in the 
neighbourhood Pop (1891), 11,826, (1901), 12,523 
('LEKF. — 1 JoosTVAN, called Zotte (crazy) Cleef, 
born at Antwerp towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, was one of the most celebrated painters of 
hi8 time, and m regard to beauty of colouring may 
challenge comparison with the most distinguished 
Italian masters His excessive vanity and eccen- 
tricity caused him to be described as ‘mad’ 2 

bom at Venloo, Guelderland, 
m 1646, was a pupil of De Craeyer, and belongs to 
the Flemish school, of which he is one of the most 
eminent masters. His works, which resemble those 
particularly remarkable for beauty 
nf design and colouring He died at Ghent in 1716. 
Ihe churches of Ghent are adorned with many of 
iH paintings, in which the heads of children and 
he female countenances are very l>eautiful. 

CLEF (French for in music, a sign placed 
Of' a staff, in order to determine the pitch of the 
ootet ^ntten on the staff. There are three clefs 
iJKj^ : the treble or G clef, wntten on the 
the tTuan or C clef, which may be 
r ^5*” ^tbe first, third, or fourth lines; and the 
^ seated on the fourth line. The mean 
1 ** seldom used in writing vocal music in 
; the music for the inner parts, the alto and 
Is generally placed on the treble clef, the tenor 
”^®g the notes an octave lower than they are 

SeeMuBia 
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CLEMATIS, a genua of climbing plants of the 
order Ranunculace®, comprehending a great number 
of species, all remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers and foliage The most common species, C. 

1 WUha, or traveller’s jov, is a frequent ornament of 
the hedges both of England and the south of Scot- 
land, where it beoomep eonspicuoua, first by its copious 
clusters of white blossoms, SiPd afterwards by its 
feather-tailed sdky tufts Among the exotic species 
in greatest favour with liorticultunsts are C. Jlam- 
mula, which produces abundant jmniclea of small 
white flowers and is so odoriferous that it fills the 
air to a considerable distance around it with the 
sweetest fragiunce, C cirrhosa^ remarkable for its 
large greenish white flowers, and C I UtccUa, with 
Its festooning brunches adorned with pink or purple 
bells I’he common clematis contains a ver^ acrid 
piiriciple which taken into the stomach produces the 
effect of a coriosivo poison It: b-esh leaves, piled 
together and apfdied to the skin, act like blisters. 
They are said to have been used in this way at un 
early period nj begging iinpoHlors, who, to excite 
coininiRi ration, co\»^red their limbs with superficial 
and easilv -ciiriid id u rs It is hence sometimes 
known l>\ the name of lieggar's herb All the species 
of cleinatiH gnuv frctd> in ari}' light soil, and are 
great!}' ebtceined for trellis - work, and for training 
against walls The\ inav bn propagated by layers, 
young cuttings, or seeds 

CLEMENt’E ISAURE, a purely mythical per- 
sonage, said to liave been born in 1 164, near Toulouse, 
and to have lost her father when she was five years 
old 8he was educated in solitude, and grew up 
lieautiful and talented Near to her garden dwelt 
a young troubadour named Haoul, who became 
enamoured of her, and coinmunicated his pasalon in 
songs The maiden replied, not with words, but 
with flow'ers, and Jtaoul could well intrepret their 
meaning He was tl.e natural son of Count Ray- 
mond of 'J’oulouse, and followed his father to the 
war against the JOtnperor Maximilian In the battle 
of Gumegatte both were slam, and Cleraonoe resolved 
to take the veil Before doing w), in 1 490, she re- 
newed an old poetic festival, gave it the name of 
jeux Horaux (whicdi see), and assigned as prizes for 
the victors the five flowers used in replying to her 
lover These games W’ere under the patrouage of 
the Blessed Virgin, who was descnlxid in the jMxinas 
connected with them in the fifteenth century as 
Hama Clcmcnssa, that is, Merciful Lady, but in the 
next century there arosi- tlie false notion that they 
were concerned with a Darne Clemence. The name 
Isaure first ajqiears about 1550 

CLEMENT, the name assumed by many popes. 
Of these, Clement XJV , who abolished the older of 
Jesuits, was perhaps the most distinguished. Elected 
in 1769 he died in 1774, hated by a considerable 
party in the church 

(’LEMENT, prooerly Tituh FlaVids CLBMBlfB, 
probably a native of Athens, but on account q' the 
place of his residenco comrnonlv called the Alexan- 
drian, was one of the most famous teachers of tbljp. 
(‘hnstian church in the second and at the beginning* 
of the third century He had l>e©n a heathen phf 
losopher, was converted to (’hristianity, and aiter 
travelling a long time in Greece. Italy, and tbe'East, 
became presbyter of the church of Alexandria* and 
teacher (calechetes) of the school in that city, in which 
place he succeeded Pantsniis, his tiiacher, and wm 
succeeded by Ongen, his pupil These throe instruC' 
tore increased the fame of t^ Alexandrian school in 
the second and third centuries. Clement was a tor- 
tile writer. The most important among those of Ua 
productions which have been banded down to ns an 
inscribed Protreptikos, FaidsgCgoa, and StrOmatais or 
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BtrOmata. The first is an exhortation to the heathens 
to eixd>raoe Christianity, the second an exposition of 
Christian moraLs, and the third, which e^diibits the 
most varied erudition, has the title Carpets, on ac- 
count of the variety of subjects, moral, metaphysical, 
theological, historical, which are here interwoven It 
has been justly remarked that these works are an 
imitation of the degrees of the Greek mysteries The 
works of Clement are of great importance, as enabling 
08 to judge of the state of science in his tune, and 
because they ountam fragments and accounts of lost 
works of antiquity Clement mtroduced the eclectic 
philosophy mto Christianity, and promoted the alle- 
gorical and mystical explanation of the sacred %vnt- 
ings The philosophy and erudition which gamed him 
the admiration of his time, but also seduced him at 
tmies mto smgular specularions, caused him at a later 
period to be considered a heretic, and to lose with the 
orthodox the name of saint which had been conferred 
on him The first editions of his works are that at 
Florence in 1550, and that at Heidelberg, 1592, by 
Frederick Sylburg, both m foho The most complete 
is that of W. Dmdorf, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 18ti9, 
4 vols There is an English translation 
CLEMENT, Jacques, bom in 1567, at Serbonnes, 
in the diocese of Sens, became a Dominican, and 
has acquired a place m history as the fanatical t(»ol of 
the Dukes of Mayenne and Aumale, and the Duchess 
Montpensier, in the murder of the French King 
Henry III. (which see) On stabbmg the king hc 
was Wiled by some of the courtiers, and his body 
having been dragged to the place of execution, was 
tom asunder by horses. The populace, however, in- 
stigated by the priests, regarded him as a martyr, 
and even Pope Sixtus V was not ashamed to pro- 
nounce his panegyric before the conclave of cardinals, 
and compare him with Judith and Elea/er 

CLEMENTI, Muzio, a distmgiushed performer on 
the piano-forte, was bom m I^me, in 1752 His 
father, a silversmith, was himself fond of music, and 
had his son instmcted as well as his mesms allowed, 
young dementi showing great talent and inclination 
for tins art Burom, one of his relations, was his first 
master In his seventh year an orgamst, Cordicelli, 
instructed him in thorough bass, and m his ninth 
year he passed an exammation as an organist He 
then received instmction from the famous singer San- 
tarelli, and from Carpim, the celebrated contrapuntist. 
At this time, in his twelfth year, he wrote a mass for 
four voices, which was received with great applause. 
He had made such progress in his performance on 
the piano-forte that an Englishman, Mr Beclcford, 
was anxious to take him to England The father at 
length consented, and young dementi studied at the 
country seat of Mr Beckford, in Dorsetshire, and 
soon made himself master of the Enghsh language. 
In his eighteenth year he far excelled sdl his contem- 
poraries in skill and expression, and published his 
Opus IL, which formed a new epoch in this species 
of oomposition After leaving Dorsetshire he waa 
engaged as director of the orchestra of the opera in 
%london. His fame increased rapidly In the year 
^1780 he went to Pans, where he was received with 
enthusiasm From thence he proceeded, m the sum- 
mer of 1731, to Vienna, where he became acquamted 
with Mozait and Haydn, and played before the 
Emperor Joseph II. with the former Ho likewise 
pubtiBhed several compositions. In 1784 he repeated 
his visit to Paris, but after that remained in England 
till 1802 The loss which he sustained from the fail- 
ure of a large commercial establishment induced him 
to give lessons in music for a time In his leisure 
boon he oooupied himself with playing on the piano- 
forte, and the improvement of this instrument. He 
had previously published his famous Introductioxi to 


tlie Art of Piano-forte Playing In the velBfl802 
he went to Pans, for the third time, with hist^olar 
Field; from the«ce to Vienna and to St Petersburg, 
where Field remained, dementi was universally 
mired. From St Petersburg the pianist Zeuner fol- 
lowed him to Berlin and Dresden. From Dresden 
he was accompanied by Klengel, the organist who 
was anxious to improve under his care At Berlin 
Clementi married his second wife, whom he took 
with him into Italy, but lost on his return to Berlin, 
He then went anew to St Petersburg, with the dia- 
tmguished pianist and instructor Berger, and after- 
wards returned again to Vienna In the following 
year family concerns carried him to Home and Milan 
In the summer of 1810 he ventured, notwithstanding 
the closing of the continental ports, to return to Eng- 
land, where he arrived safely, and married his third 
wife In the meantime he continued to comjK)8e, 
and wrote some grand B 3 miphoiiie 8 for the I’hilliar- 
momc Society One of his most valuable works is 
his Gradus ad Parnassum, which occupied him a long 
time He likewise superintended the construction of 
instruments, and this business was very lucrative to 
him He had one of the princijjal musical establish 
ments in London, his instruments being liighh es- 
tetmed. In 1820 he agam w^ent to the Continent, 
and remamed at Leipzig till Easter ui 1821, where 
two new symphomes of his were performed lie died 
on the 10th March, 1832, and w'as interred in West 
minster Abbey 

CLEOBIS and BITON IJerodcttus relites an 
affecting story of these two youths, the sons of Cy 
dippe, chief -priestess of Hera (Juno) at Argos At 
the Iltrava, a feast m honour of Hera, it w'as custu 
mary for the chief-pnestess to be drawn by two white 
oxen. On one occasion the procession had alieady 
begun to move, and the oxen had not arrived, upon 
which Cleobis and Biton drew' the chanot of their 
mother for a distance of forty -five stadia, up the 
mountain where the Temple of Hera stood The 
peojde applauded, and the mother was so affected by 
this instance of filial affection that she begged the 
goddess to grant her sons the best gift w’hich could 
be conferred on mortals While the youths were 
yet in the temple a soft sleep fell upon them, and 
they never awoke The Argivos placed the statues 
of Cleobis and Biton in the temple at Delphi, and in 
a temple at Argohs they were represented drawing 
the chanot of their mother 

CLEOBtTLUS, one of the m’en vinst wien, as they 
wei e called , a native of Lindus, or, aooordmg to 
some, of Caria. He travelled to Egypt to learn wis- 
dom, like many of the sages of Greece. He wm 
K ing of Rhodes, and was succeeded on the throne by 
his daughter Cleobulina Several of his sayings are 
extant He flourished B 0. 560 

CLEOMBROTUS, son of Pausanias, king oi 
Sparta. During his reign begau the Theban war, in 
which he commanded the Spartans against Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas He was killed in the battle 
of Leuctra, which happened July 8, 871 B.C., accord- 
ing to the Julian calendar. See Epaminondas. 

CLEOMENES, the name of three king* of 
Sparta, the most distinguished of whom is Cleomenes 
III., king from 236 to 220 B.0 He intended to reform 
Sparta, and to restore the institutions of 
after the example of Agis, his brother, wh ojjf^|^ | 
his life in a similar attempt. Cleomenes dislaHfl^o 
himself in a war against the AoluBaoi^ 
by Aratus Returning to Sparta with a 
army he put to death ^e ephori, made a jww division 
of lands, and introduced agcdn the dd Sparian sj^ 
tern of oducation, made his brother his eoQeague, and 
bestowed the full franchise upon many deaar'^u^ P^' 
sons who had not before had it. He very simply 
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van^uft and friendly towards everybody He treated 
tuH enemies with generosity , for instance, the Aohee- 
adb who had begun a new war and were conquered. 
He showed himself an able general in a war against 
the Macedonians and Achseans united, but at last 
lost the important battle of Sellasia (B c 222) He tied 
to figypt, where he was supported by Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, but his son Ptolemy Philopator kept Cleomenes 
in confinement. Contriving to make their escape, 
they attempted to raise an insurrection ag.unst Ptol- 
emy, but finding no supporters they killed each 
other With CUeoinenes expired the race of the 
Heraclida; which had sat on the throne of Sparta 
CLEON, an Athenian demagogue of considerable 
note m the early part of the Peloponnesian war He 
was a tanner by trade, but seems to have given up 
that occupation at an early date in order to devote 
himself to politics He was well known in public 
before the death of Pericles, and his name is said to 
have been attached to the accusation which was 
brought against that general in the second year of 
the war B 3 the year 427 he was high in favour 
with the people, and distinguished himself by the 
atrocious proposal — which was adopted but afterwards 
rescindt d — tliat all the adult males of the revolted 
Mytileneans should be put to death, and the women 
and children sold for slaves In 425 he ha<l the good 
fortune to take prisoners those Spartans who had 
been blockaded for some time by an Athenian force 
in the island of Sphactena, on the west coast of the 
PeloiKUinesus The next year he had to writhe under 
the lash of Axistophaues, who attacked him in his 
comedy of the Knights — as he did also in tlie Wasps 
m 422 — satirizing his venalit^y, rapacity, ignorance, 
violence, and cowardice The portrait which the 
dramatist presents of Cleon can scarcely lie regarded 
as literally true, but unfortunately it is too well sup- 
ported from otlier sources to permit us to doubt of 
Its correctness in the main In 422 he was sent to 
Chalcidiue against Brasidas, who was capturing the 
Athenian tributary cities there Being quite ignor- 
ant of the art of war he allowed himself to lie taken 
unawares by a sally of Brasidas and his troops from 
Amphipolis, and was slam w hile attempting to flee 
CLEOPATRA Amongst several Egyptian prin- 
cesses of this name, the most renowns waa the 
eldest daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, wife to his eldest 
son Ptolemy, w-ith whom she shored the throne of 
Eg>pt Both were minors at the death of tlieir 
father, and were placed under the guardianship of 
Pothmufl And Achillas, who deprived Cleopatra of 
her share in the government (B c 49) She went 
to Syria, and was forming plans for obtaimng her 
nghts by force, w^hen Caesar came to Alexand^ 8 ^ 
and, captivated with her youthful charms, seconded 
hi r claims ; and though the people of Alexandria 
were excited to a revolt by the arts of her brother, 
C»Bar succeeded in pacifying them, and procured 
Cleopatra her share of the throne But Pothinus 
sti^ed up a second revolt, upon which the Alexan- 
drian war commenced, in which the elder Ptolemy 
losing his life, Caesar proclaimed Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt ; but she was oompelled to take her brother, 
the younger Ptolemy, who was only eleven years old, 
•8 hw husband and colleague on the throne Caesar 
^^fij^zuied some time at Cleopatra’s court, and had a 
named Ctesarion, who was afterwards put 
by Augostus. After Caesar’s departure she 
iHnflHiindisturbed, She subsequently made a jour- 
where Cnsar received her magnificently, 
^ emte<i a statue to her next to the statue of 
tn ^ temple consecrated to that deity, 
act, h^ever, excited the displeasure of the 
P®**plo, and Cleopatra aoou returned to her own do- 
®dnlons. When her brother, at the age of fourteen. 


demanded his share in the government deopatrti 
poisoned him, and remained sole possessor of tiie re- 
gal power Luring the dvil war in Rome she took the 
part of the triumvirs, and after the battle of Philippi 
she sailed to join Antony at Tarsus. She was then 
twenty-five years old, and combined with eztraOTdi- 
nary beauty great wit and the highest elegance of 
manners She appeared in a magnificenUy deco- 
rated ship, under a golden canopy, arrayed as Venus, 
BuriYiunded by beautiful boys and girls, who repre- 
sented Cupids and Graces Her meeting with An- 
tony was attended by the most splendid festivals. 
After liav^ing accompanied him to Tyre she returned 
t<* Egypt Antony followed her, and gave himself 
u(» to the most extravagant pleasures She aooom- 
panied him on bis march against the Parthlans, and 
when he parted from her on the Euphrates he be- 
stow'ed C'vrene, Cyprus, Ccfilosyria, Phieniola, C^illcia, 
and Crete on her, to which he added port of Judea 
and Arabia at her request After this Antoi^ con- 
quered Annema, returned tnuiriphantly to Egypt, 
and made his three sons by ('ieopatra, and aLu) 
Cspsanon, kings Now commenced the war between 
Augustus and Antony, but instead of acting promptly 
against his adversary, Antony lost a whme year in 
festivals and amusements with Cleopatra at Ephesus, 
SainoB, and Athens, and at last detennmed to decide 
the contest by a naval battle At Actinm (whii h 
see) the fleets met Cleopatra, who had brought 
Antony a remforoement of sixty vessels, suddenly 
took to flight, and thus caused the defeat of her 
party, for Antony, as if under the influence of frenzy, 
immediately followed her They fled to Egypt, ana 
declared to Augustus that if Egypt were left to Cleo- 
patra's childien they would thenceforth live in re- 
tirement But Augustus demanded Antony’s death, 
and advance<l towards Alexandria, which Antony 
hastened to defend Cleopatra determined to burn 
herself with all her treasures, hut Augustus paciflNl 
her by private messages These communications, 
however, did uot remain concealed from Antony, 
who, 8 up{H>Ming Cleopatra treacherous, hastened to 
her, to avenge himself by her death She, however, 
escaped, and took refuge in the mausoleum which 
she had erected near the Temple of Isis, and caused 
the report of her suicide to be circulate Antony 
now threw himself upon his sword; but before he 
expired was informed that Cleopatra was still living, 
upon which he caused himself U> be carried into her 
presence, and breathed his last in her anna. Augos- 
tus succeeded in getting Cleopatra into his power, 
w ho still hoped to subdue him by her charms ; but 
her arts were unavailing, and becoming aware that 
her life was spared only that she mi^t grace the 
conqueror’s triumph, she determined to esoiM this 
ignominy by a voluntary death. She ordered a 
splendid feast to be prepa^, desired her attendants 
to leave her, and jiut an asp, which a faithful servant 
bad brought her, conceal^ amongst flowers, on 
her arm, the bite of which caused her deatb^ almoet 
immediately (b 0 . 30) Augustus, in his triumphak 
procession, ba^l a portrait d! the queen, with a si^ 
pent on her arm, carried before him. Her body was 
mterred near that of Antony At the time d her 
death she was thirty-nine yean old, and had reigned 
twenty -two ^ars. 

CLEPSYDRA, or Watib-clook^ an Insfcw^tTMwit 
for the messuremeDt of time by the eeoape of water 
from a vessel through an orifice. Its origin Is en- 
tremely andent, and has generaflv been attiibfited 
to the Egyptians. Two descriptions d clepeydns 
have been employed — one in which the water merdy 
escapee throu^ the orifice, the otiier in which the 
same level is constantly maintained by the introduc- 
tion d a freeh supply of water, and a nnifonnitf d 
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efflax secured by retaining throagftout an equal 
amount of pressure on the fluid as it issues from the 
bottom of the vessel In the p^te at Clock an 
example of a water-clock is given, in which the mea- 
sure of time IB registered on a dial-plate by means 
of a hydraulic apparatus, acted on by the efflux of 
water from a cistern These instruments are now 
scarcely ever constructed 

CLERESTORY, or Clearstory, the upper part 
of the nave in Gothic churches, formed by walla 
supported on the arches of the nave, and rising 
above the roof of the side aisles. In these walls 
windows are inserted for the purpose of increasing 
the light in the nave 

CLERGY (from Greek kliros, a lot, through the 
Latin clencus and Low Latin cUricia)^ the body of 
ecclesiastical persona, or persons performing religious 
functions, in contradistinction to the laity. The 
name was originally given in order to indicate that 
this class was to be considered as the particular 
inheritance and property of God — a metaphor taken 
from the Old Testament The separation of the 
clergy and laity, at first not strongly marked, must 
have taken place at a very early period in the history 
of the church As the church continued to prosper, 
the influence of its officers became more and more 
evident. They were not only reverenced as spiritual 
Elides and the ministers of the sacraments, but 
Formed also the best-educated portion of the com- 
munity. They were accorded numerous pri\ilege8 
and exemptions no bishop could be cited before a 
secular court, no pnest could be subjected to question 
by torture, no lay tribunal could interfere in ecclesi- 
astical affairs, and in many cases the clergy were 
exempted from the public taxation In German} 
the sovereignty of several states was vested m them, 
and the Bishop of Rome held the sway of a temporal 
prince combined with the spiritual lordship of the 
greater part of the civilued world Latterly in 
almost every state of Europe arose struggles for 
privilege and power between the laity and clergy, 
but the latter were gradually stripped of their special 
privileges, as well as their wealth, and in most 
countries now there is comparatively little difference 
as regards civil rights between the layman and 
the ecclesiastic. In England, however, they have 
still some privileges A clergyman cannot be com- 
pelled to serve as juryman, he is exempted from 
arrest while celebrating divine worship, from acting 
as bailiff, constable, or in any such capacity, or from 
attendance at a court leet; but, on the other hand, 
he cannot accept a seat in the House of Commons, 
engfige in trade, or farm lands of more than eighty 
acres, unless with permission of his bishop Three 
orders or grades of clergy are recognized by the 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, and other ohurches — 
bishops, priests, and deacons Presbyterians and 
others, however, believe in the ministry of only one 
order The clergyman, according to the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is endowed in his 
spiritual character with a kind of supernatural power, 
i^iob separates him essentially from the layman. 
Priests of the Roman Catholic and Greek churches 
who are not subject to the rules of any religious 
order are known as the aeoula/r clergy; the others 
constitute the regular clergy. 

CLERGY, Benefit or. See Benefit of Olkbqt. 
CLERK, John, of Eldin, near Edinburgh, a naval 
tactician, for whom is claimed the invention of the 
manceuvre of breaking the enemy’s line, was born at 
Penicuik in 1728, and died in 1812. His Essay on 
Naval Tactioe was privately printed, and Clerk, 
under the impression that a copy had been seen by 
Admiral Rodfney, claimed a share in the letters 
viotorr off Dou^nioa. The fint complete edition 


of the essay appeared in 1804. Clerk’s method waa 
adopted in some measure by Howe, Duncan, and 
Nelson, but the employment of steam in navigation 
has greatly changed the value of the system. 

CLERK, Parish, a lay officer of the Church of 
England, who may be appointed either by the in- 
cumbent or the parishioners. It is his duty to lead 
the 1 espouses and assist in the service of public 
worship and at funerals There is generally only 
one in a parish, and his remuneration depends alto'- 
gether on the custom of the place 

CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
an officer appointed by the crown, whose duty it is to 
make minutes of the decisions (not of the debates) 
of the house , to see that these minutes are correcti} 
printed and handed to the members, to read aloud all 
such papers as the house may order to be read, and 
to act as president (without taking the chair) during 
the choice of a speaker He has a salary of £2000^ 
CLERMONT - DE - LODEVE, or Ciekmont 
L’HkRAULT, a town of France, department of Heraiilt, 
23 miles west by north of Montj)ellier It is jdeasantl} 
situated on a hill crowned w'lth tlie rums of an old 
castle, and has a handsome Gothic church with a 
very lofty spire, and a communal college The staple 
manufacture IS woollen cloth Pop (1&1.>6), 474<i 
CLERMONT-FERRAND (anciently Augusto 
nemetum), a town of France, capital of department 
Puy-de-DAme, between the Allier and Bedat, on a 
hill at the foot of the volcanic range in wdiich the 
summit of the Pny is oonspicumus. It was origin- 
ally the capital of the Arverni, possessed consider 
able importance under the Romans, and became a 
bishop’s see in 250 It was afterwards sacked by the 
northern hordes, but soon recovered, and was selected 
in 1095 for the meeting of the great council in which 
the Crusades originated In 1556 it became the 
capital of the duchy of Auvergne Among its natives 
are Gregory of Tours, Pascal, and General Dessaix 
The modern town, overlooking the fertile plain ot 
the Limagne, and encircled by planted boulevards, 
18 built of lava from the neighbouring mountains, 
and 18 by no means prepossessing Most of its streets 
are narrow, and very crooked and dirty The most 
remarkable edifices are the Gothic cathedral, a huge, 
irregular, gloomy pile, begun in 1248, and recently 
completed by the construction of the west front and 
two towers ; the Church of Notre Dame, founded 
in 580, and incrusted externally with rude mosaics, 
the town-house, court-house, theatre, general hospital, 
&c There are also a medical and a theological 
college, technical schools, observatory, public librar}, 
botanic garden, and museums of natural history and 
antiquities. There is an electric street tramway 
system. The manufactures, more numerous than 
extensive, consist chiefly of chemicals, animal oils, 
table-linen, nails, hats, machinery, &c. It is an 
important centre of trade. Near it there are two 
mineral springs. Pop (1896), 38,913. 

CLERMONT -TONNERRE, the name of an 
ancient family of counts In Dauphiny, which has 
produced several distinguished historical personages. 
One of the most celebrated is Count Stanislas, bo^ 
in 1757. At the breaking out of the revolution in 
1789 he took his place in the states-general as deputy 
of the nobility. He possessed great abilities as a 
public speaker, and employed them in mamtaio^jf 
the doctnne of a constitutional monarchy. 1^3^ this 
he incurred the displeasure eq^ually of the ajjgtoo^ 
tic and of the republican parties. As a couirorpoiite 
to the influence of the Jacobins, he, in concert wiw 
Malouet and other friends of monarchy, founded the 
Monarchical Club; and along with Fontanesstartca 
the Journal des Impartiaux. The club having been 
denounced by Barnave as m band of oonspiratort- 
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waB.diBBolved, and the journal was suppressed after 
An existence of only two months. In 1791 he was 
arrested on the charge of having aided the king in 
his attempt to escape, but regained his liberty on 
taking an oath of hdelity to the national assembly 
In 1792 he was dragged by a furious mob before the 
se( tion, As no sufficient ground of detention ap- 
peared, he was dismissed, but was pursued and 
murdered. 

CLEVELAND, a city and lake port of the 
United States, Ohio, capital of Cuyahoga county, on 
the south shore of Lake Erie, at the mouth of the 
Cuvahoga River It is the second commercial city 
in the stall, and has greatly increased of late years 
in population and importance It is beautifully 
bitiiated on an elevation above the lake, and for the 
most part handsomely laid out with wide streets, 
adorned with trees, and crossing each other at right 
angles The harbour is spacious and good Among 
its chief buildings aie Cleveland Medical College, a 
music h.dl, the Northern Ohio Insane Asylum, Adel- 
lu rt College for women, the Case School of Applied 
Sciences, the cit} hall, county court-house, &c The 
fue pulilic library contains 67,000 volumes The 
churches comprise, besides the buildings belonging 
to ^a^louR Protestant denominations, ten synagogues, 
bi\ convents, and a monaster}'. Cleveland is an im- 
portant railway centre, has a very extensive lake 
traffic, and large manufactures, especially m iron 
and steel, including all kinds of machinery. The 
shipbuilding nulustiy is of great importance There 
are large coal-helds in the neighbourhood Much 
of the prosperity of Cleveland is due to its position 
at the terminus of the Ohio ('anal. Pop in 1891, 
26].3,'8, of whom more than a third were Germans 
Several suburbs are now included in the cit}, of 
winch the most recently annexed (1893) are West 
Cleveland and Brooklyn With these the total 
pojmlation in 1900 was 381,768. 

CLEVES, German Kleve, a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, 70 miles n vv of Cologne, in a pleasant plain, 
4^ miles from the Rhine, with which it is connected 
by a canal It has manufactures of machinery, 
tobacco, leather, and cotton In the centre of the 
town rises the old and renowned Scliwanenburg 
(Swan’s Castle), the ancient residence of the dukes 
of Cleves, founded, says tradition, by Julius Csesar 
The collegiate church, dating from the fourteenth 
century, contains monuments of the counts and dukes 
of Cleves, Cleves having been long a county and 
from 1417 a duchy. Prussia (Brandenburg) acquired 
Cleves in 1609 Pop (1895), 10,936 

CLICHY-LA-GARENNE (Latin, aigicumm), a 
town, France, department Seine, in a beautiful plain 
near the right bank of the Seine, and on the railw'ay 
between Pans and St Germain, about 4 miles N w. 
Paris It is a place of considerable antiquity; and 
in the seventh century, during the reign of Dagobert, 
who had a palace here to which he was particularly 
Attached, was frequently the residence of the court 
It contains a parish church, the erection of which is 
due to the celebrated Vincent de Paul, who was 
<nirate of Clichy in 1612 ; and has manufactures of 
white-lead, chemical products, glue, varnish, roUed 
lead, &o Pop. (1896), 33,742. 

CLIENTS, in ancient Rome, were citizens of the 
lower ranks who chose a patron from the higher 
^l*****! whose duty it was to assist them in legal 
to take a paternal care of them, and to provide 
th4ll security. The clients, on the other hand, 
^ere obliged to TOrtion the daughters of the patron 
« he had not sufficient fortune, to follow him to the 
to ransom him if taken prisoner, and to vote 
tor him {f he was candidate for an office. If a client 
«ied without issue, and had made no will, his pro- 


perty fell to tlie patron. Clients and patrons were 
under mutual obligation not to accuse each other, 
not to bear witness against each other, and in general 
not to do one another any injury. This relation oon- 
tinued till the time of the emperors It is certainly 
among the most interesting and curious which history 
mentions, and must be considered as one of the first 
attempts at a regular government — as the transition 
from a patriarchal state, in which family relations 
are predominant, to a wel]-develoi>ed political system, 
securing the rights and independence of the indi- 
vidual — In modern times the word dxent is used for 
a party to a lawsuit who has put his cause into the 
hands of a lavvver 

(’LTFFURl), the name of a vt ry old English 
family, several meinbi rs of which have played an im- 
portant part in history The founder of the family, 
Walter, son of Richard Fitz- Ponce, a Norman 
baron, acquired the castle of Cl'fford, in Hereford- 
shire, under Henry II , and hence took tho name of 
('"lifford One of Ins descendants, Robert, was the 
first who sat in the House of Ixvrds as Baron de 
Clifford, m the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
He was killed m the battle of Bannockburn. The 
eighth baron, Thom ah, and the ninth, John, distin- 
guished themselves os zealous Lancastrians in the 
wars of the Roses The former fell in the battle of 
St Alban’s (14.55), the latter in that of Towton 
(1461) He was the murderer of the young Earl of 
Rutlan<1. son of the Duke of York, and brother of 
Edv\ard IV Henio, the grandson of John, reoeived 
the title of Earl of (’umbtrland m 162 .''> — Gboboi 
Clifford the third Earl of Cumberland, grandson 
of the first earl, eminent both fur his literary and 
uiilitarv abilities, was born at Brougham Castle, in 
Westmoreland, in 1558 He studied at Trinity 
(.’ollege, Cambridge His attention at this jieriod 
was priULipallv diiected to mathematics and naviga- 
tion, m hotl) uhicli he became very proficient. In 
1586 he took part in the trial of Queen Mary Btuart, 
The same year he sailed to the coast of South America, 
having under his command a small squadron, which 
sensibly annoved the Portuguese trade in that part 
of the world IVo years afterwards he commanded 
a ship in the ever-memiirable action with the ‘In- 
vincible Armada’, and subsequently fitted out at his 
owm exjiense no fewer than nine expeditions to the 
Western Islands and tlit Spanish main, in one of 
which he succeeded in capturing a valuable Plate 
ship Hib skill in martial exercises and knightly 
accomiilishments on shore was no less distinguished 
than hiB naval tactics , and Queen Elizabeth, with 
whom he was in great favour, not only appointed 
him her champion in the court tournaments, but 
employed him in the more serious task of reducing 
the headstrong Essex to olvedience. He was made 
a Knight of the Garter in 1691. He died Oct. 80, 
1605, in London The title of Earl of CumberUod 
became extinct with his nephew Henry, in 1048. 
The male line of the Cliffords is at present repre- 
sented by the baronial family, Clifford of Ch'udleigb. 
The first Baron Clifford of Chudleigh was Thoiu§ 
Clifford, one of the members of the Cabal (which 
see), who was raised to this dignity ip 1672. A 
descendant still holds the title. 

CLIFTON, a suburb of Bristol situated within 
the city boundary, on the summit of lofty cliffs, 
whence its name. A fine suspension bridge 708 feet 
long here orossee the river Avon 245 feet above its 
bed, uniting the counties of Gloucester and Somer- 
set Clifton contains a numb^ of elegant squares, 
terraces, oresoente, and many handsome housee of 
freestone and limestone, from quarries in the vicinity. 
Clifton College, founded 1860 and inoorpovated 1877* 
is an important educ^onal institntmn. It hsa 
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neither trade nor manufactorea. The extenaion oi 
Briatol and the beauty of its s^^ery are the aol^^ 
■ouises of i ta pro sperity. « ^ ' 

CLlMAO'rERlC {annut dimacterictis), a critical 
year or period in a man's age, wherein, according to 
aatroWers, there is some notable alteration to happen 
In the body, and a person is exposed to great danger 
of death. The word com^ from llimakt^r^ the step 
of a ladder or stair The first climacteric is, accord- 
ing to some, the seventh year, the others are mul- 
tiples of the first, as 14, 21, &c , 63 and 84 are called 
the grand climacterics, and the dangers attendmg 
these periods are supfiosed to be great Some held, 
according to this doctrine, every seventh year a cli- 
macteric, others allowed this title only to the pro- 
duct of the multiplication of the climacterical space 
by an odd number, as 3, 6, 7, 9, others considered 
every ninth year as a climacteric The idea of ch- 
macterics is very ancient 

CLIMATE Tlie ancients denoted by this name 
the spaces between the imaginary circles, parallel to 
the equator, drawn m such a manner over the sur- 
face of the earth that the longest day in each circle 
is half an hour longer than m the preceding Ac- 
cording to this division there were twenty -four cli- 
mates from the equator, where the longest day is 
twelve hours, to the |>o]ar circle, where it is twenty- 
four hours. From the polar circle the longest day 
increases so rapidly that only one degree nearer 
the pole it IS a month long The fiiyui zones, so 
called, that is, the regions extending from the 
northern and southern jxilar circles to the corres- 
ponding poles, some geographers have divided agam 
into six climates \Ve have learned from a more 
accurate acquamtance with different countries that 
heat or cold depends not merely on geographical 
latitude, but that local causes also produce great 
variations from the general rule, by which a legion 
lying near the equator should always be warmer 
uian one remote from it By the word climate, 
therefore, we understand the character of the wea- 
ther peculiar to every country, as respects heat and 
cold, humidity and dryness, and the alteration of the 
seasons In general, however, geographical latitude 
is the principal circumstance to be taken into view 
in considering the climate of a country The highest 
degree of heat is found under the ei^uator, and the 
lowest, or the greatest degree of cold, under the poles 
The temperature of the intermediate regions is vari- 
ous, according to their position and local circum- 
stances Under the Ime the heat is not uniform 
Owing to the radiant power of sandy plains, and the 
absence of aqueous vapour in the atmosphere, the heat 
in the deserts of Africa, particularly on the western 
.'toast, also in Arabia and India, is excessive. In the 
l^untainous regions of South America, on the con- 
.%ttry, it is very moderate The greatest heat in 
Africa is estimated at 70“ of Reaumur, or 189'5“ of 
Fahrenheit The greatest degree of cold at the poles 
cannot be determined, because no one has ever pene- 
trated to them. The greatest altitude of the sun at 
noon, and the time of its continuance above the hori- 
zon, depends altogether on the latitude. Without 
regard to local oircumstances, a oountry is warmer 
in proportion as the sun’s altitude is greater and the 
day longer. The elevation of any region above the 
suHace of the sea has likewise an important influ- 
enoe on the climate. It is roughly estimated that 
the thermometer falls 1“ for every 100 yards of ascent 
But the nature of the surface is not to be disregarded. 
The heat increases as the soil becomes cultivated. 
Thus, for the last thousand yean Qermany has been 
ffTowing gradually warmtf by tiie destruction of 
forests, the draining of lakes, and the drying up of 
bogs and marshes A similar ooBseqtMnoe o^ti- 


vdtion seems to be apparent in the cultivated parts 
of North America, particularly in the Atlantic statea 
The mass of minerals which composes the highest 
layer of a country has, without doubt, an mfluence 
on its temperature Barren sands admit of a much 
more intense heat than loam Meadow lands, are 
not BO warm in summer as the bare ground I’he 
wmds to which a country is most exposed bv its 
situation have a great influence on the climate If 
north and east wmds blow frequently iir'nny regiou 
it wuU be colder, the latitude being the same, than 
another which is often swept by milder breezes from 
the south aud west The influence of the wind on 
the temperature of a oountry is very apparent m 
regions on the sea-coast I’he difference m the ex 
tremes of temi)erature is least within the tropicH 
Tlie heat, which w'ould be intolerable when the sun 
IS in the zemth, is mitigated liy the ramy season 
which then commern es WTien the sun returns to 
the opposite half of the tornd zone, so that its rays 
become less vertical, the w'oather is delightful Luna 
and Quito, in Peru, have the hiiest climate of any 
part of the earth The xanatious in temj)eiature 
are greater m the temperate zones, and mcrease aa 
you approach the polar circles The heat of the 
higher latitudes, especially about 59“ and 60 ', amounts, 
in July, to 76“ or 80 ' of Falirenheit, and is greater 
than that of countries 10“ nearer the equator In 
Greenland the heat m summer is so great that it 
melts the pitch on the vessels At Tornea, m Lap- 
land, where the sun’s rays fafUas obliquely at the 
summer solstice os they do m (Germany at the equi 
no\, the heat is sometimes equal to that of the tonm 
zone, because the sun is almost alw'ays above the 
honzon Under the poles the climate is i)erha[)8 the 
most uniform A greater degree of cold than any 
w'e are accustomed to seems to reign there perjx'tu- 
ally Even m midsum in or, w’hen the sun does not 
go down for a long time (at the poles not for six 
months), the ice never thaws The immense masses 
of it which surround the poles feel no sensible ette'i; 
from the oblique and feeble beams of the sun, aud 
seem to increase m magnitude every year 

From the general diiision of America into h'fty 
mountainous plateaiur and very low plains, there 
results a umtrast betw^een two climates which, al- 
though of an extremely different nature, are in al 
most immediate proximity Peru, the valley of 
Qmto, and the city of Mexico, though situated be- 
tween the tropics, owe to their elevation the genara) 
temperature of spring They behold the paramos, 
or mountain ridges, covered with snow, which con- 
tinues upon some of the summits almost the whole 
year, while, at the distance of a few leagues, ati b- 
tense and often sickly degree of heat suffocates the 
inhabitants of the ports of Vera Cruz and of Guaya- 
quil These two climates produce each a d^erent 
system of vegetation The flora of the torrid zone 
forms a border to the fields and groves of Europe 
Such a remarkable proximity as this cannot fail of 
frequently occasionmg sudden changes, by the dis- 
placement of these two masses of air, so differently 
constituted — a general inconvenience, experienced: 
over the whole of America. Everywhere, however, 
this continent is subject to a lower degree of best 
than the same latitudes m the eastern portion ci the 
earth. Its elevation alone explains this fact, as far 
as regards the mountamous region; but why, it may 
be awed, is the same thing true of the low tracts m 
the country ? To this the great observer, Alexander 
Humboldt, makes the following reply *The cam- 
parative narrowness of this oontment; its dongaAson 
towards the icy poles; the ooean, whoee 
surface is swept by trade-winds; the currents ol 
extremely cold water which flow from die Straits of 
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MagoUan to Peru , the numeroue chains of mountains, lodges between the baaea of the dead leaves and the 
abounding in the sources of rivers, and whose sum- ^m; but this ianoW considered unworthy of belief, 
mits, covered with snow, rise far above the region of The fishermen Ganges, who live largely cm 

the clouds, the great number of immense rivers that, these fishes, put th^im into an earthen vessel as adon 
after mnumerable curves, always tend to the most as caught, where they can exist foy about a week 
dista^ shores , deserts, but not of sand, and conse- without water On opening the head of this fish the 
juenfly less susceptible of being impregnated with structure is clearly seen which enables it to defy, ap- 
beat , impenetrable forests, that spread over the parently, idl natural law The pharyngeal bonss 
plains of the equator, abounding in nv^ers, and which, (those supporting the onfioe between the mouth and 
[n those parts of the country that are the farthest gullet) are much enlarged, and modified into a series 
iiatant from mountains and from the ocean, give of labynnthine cells and duplications, so that they can 
use to enormous masses of water, which are either retain a considerable quantity of water in the intor- 
ittracted by them, or are formed dunng the act of stices, and prevent the gill membranes from beoom- 
vegetation , all these causes produce, in the lower ing dry In the work of Sir J. Emerson Tennent 
p.irts of America, a climate which, from its coolness on Ceylon will be found some interesting information 
and humidity, is singularly contrasted with that of respecting this fish PI IT , fig. 7, a.t IcHTHTOLOOT, 
Afnca To these causes alone must we ascribe that CLINICAL MEDICINE (fnim the (ireek ib/tnJ, 
abundant vegetation, so vigorous and so nch in juices, a bed) teaches us to investigate, at the bedside of the 
and tliat thick and umbrageous foliage, which consti- sick, the true nature of diseases in the phenomena 
tute the charactenatic features of the new continent ’ presented, to note their cxiurse and termination, and 
As'^uming this explanation as sufficient for South to stud} the effects of the \ariouB modes of treatment 
America and Mexico, we shall add, with regard to to which they are subjected From this mode of 
North America, that it scarcely extends any dis- stud} we learn the character of individual cases , 
tonce into the torrid zone, but on the contrary theoretical stud} being competent to make us ao- 
stretches far into the fngid zone According!} the qu.ainted i^itli species only Clinical medicine de- 
column of frozen air attai hed to this continent is no- mands, therefore, careful observation It is, m fact, 
where counterbalanced by a column of ecjuatonal air synonymous wnth experience We are unacquainted 
From this results an extension of the j>olar climate with the method of clinical instniction in meflicine 
to the very confines of the tropics, and hence winter which was followed by the Asclopiadm, but we oan- 
and summer struggle for the ascendency, and the not helj) admiring the residtH of it as exhibited to us 
seasons change with astonishing rapidity From all in the writings of Hijipocrates, who augmented ths 
this, however, the north-western portion of the (Tnitod stores of exi)enence inherit* d from them byfollow- 
States IS happily exempt, for, being placed beyond the mg in their steps. After his time medidne ceased 
reach of freezing winds, it enjovs a temperature ana- to be the property of particular families, and the path 
logons to its latitude The greater or lesser extent of expenence, by which it had lieeu rendered so valu- 
of coast line a country possesses in proportion to its able, was soon deserted- I’he slow progrees of ana- 
area has a decided influence on the climate The toiny and physiology, the constant study of the 
iilraost unvarying temperature of the ocean equalizes philosophy of Anstotle, and endless diRj>ute8 respect- 
111 some degree the periodic distnbution of heat ing the nature of man, of diseases, and of remedies, 
among the different seasons of the year, and the prox- occupied all the attention uf physicians , and the 
unity of a gie.it mass of water moderates, by its wise method of obsen ing and describing the diseosoe 
action on the winds, the heat of summer and the themselves fell into disuse Hospitals, at their origin, 
cold of winter Hence the more equable temj>er- served rather as means of displaying the benovolonoe 
ature of islands and coasts as compared with that of of the early Christians than of jierfectmg the study 
places far inland Warsaw and Amsterdam are of medicine The sobool of Alexandria was so oele- 
almost m the same latitude, but the mean annual 
temperature of the former is 46 48“, while it reaches 
at the latter ,63 4° Fahr The proximity of large 
maasee of water involves also the presence of much 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere According to 
Prof. Tyndall aqueous vapour is more necessary to 
the plant life of England than clothing to its people 
Remove this vapour for a single summer night from were united with these medical institutions The 
the rqgion it overspreads and you would destroy last school, foundeil by the Kmjieror Aurelian, and 
every plant capable of bemg destroyed by a freezmg sujiermtended by Greek jihysicians, spreail the 
temperature The warmth of the fields would pour tnnes of Hipjiocrates through all the East It 
Itself unrequited into space, and the sun would rise supjKirted for several centuries, and in it, witbotw 
upon an island held fast in the iron grip of frost doubt, Rhozes, All- Abbas, Avicenna, and the othiv 
The atjueouB vajiour coiistitues a local dam by which celebrated Arabian phyeinans, were instructed. Ajt 
the temperature at the earth's surface is deepened- the same tmie the celebrated John Mesue, of Dam* 
But the dam finally overflows, and we give to space ascus, was at the beail of the hospital of . Sagdad. 
all that we receive from the sun Of the mode of mstruction pursued there we Imow 

CLIMAX (Greek, khmaz, a ladder or stairs) and nothing, but we are inclined to form no very elevated 
ANTICLIMAX are rhetorical figures, m the former opinion of the systems of an age which was devoted 
of which the ideas rise in degree ; in the latter they to all the dreams of Arabian polypharmacy. In 
Bfaik. truth, medicine shared the fate of all the other natn- 

CLIMBING PERCH {Anabas srandens), a fish ral saencee in those barbarous nm. Men were 
*iMilgonou8 to Asiatic water*, remarkable for its little disposed to acquire, slowly and cantlouely, the 
of ascending the banks of dned-up streams knowledge of disease at the bedside of the sick, in 
•®d proceeding over dry land to some spot where its the manner of the Greek phYsudans. It appeen pro- 
unfailing instinct tells it water is to be found They bable that the foundation of universities led to a 
have been found in considerable numbers at great renewed attention to the study of medical soienos ; 
<^*»tanf|| from water, and are credited by some and we find accordingly, that in Spain, even un de r 
vritertlhth the capability of dimbing up the rough the dominion of the Arabians, there were schools and 
of the palm-tree in search of the water that hospitals for the mstruotioD of young pliysicisna tt 


bratecl, according to Aniinianus niarceiunns, tuai a 
careful attendance upon its lessons entitleil the stu- 
dent to pursue the practice of medicme Another 
old and very thriving, although leas known institu- 
tion, was situated at Nisha[)ur, m Persia, and hospi- 
tals, even before the flounshing period of the A^ 
biana. to whom the hapiiy idea is commordy ascribed. 
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Seville, Toledo, *nd Cordova But ev^ then 
cal studies were almost wholly neglected. Instead 
of studying the history of diseases, the pupils occu* 
pied their time with the most unprofitable pursuits. 
Not much more advantageous were the journeys 
which were made for the same objects to Italy and 
France, m the eleventh and twelfth centuries The 
schools of Paris and Montpellier were those prmci- 
pally resorted to , but in these the instruction con- 
sisted simply in lectures and endless cunupentaries 
upon the most obscure subjects , ana even at the 
close of the fifteenth century, when the works of the 
Greek physicians began to be prmted, men were still 
busied with \erbal explanations and disputes Tw'o 
centuries elapsed Itefore physicians returned to clmi- 
cal studies and inatructKjns Among the renovators 
of this mode of studymg mecbcine may be named, m 
Holland, William von Stiaten, Otho Heurnius, and 
the celebrated Sylvius, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth centur}’ , and it is said that clinical instruc- 
tion was given at the same period in tlie schools of 
Hamburg, Vienna, and Strasburg E\en Boerhaave, 
who succeeded Sylvius as clmical msti uctor at Ley- 
den m 1714, has left us no journals of daily obseri'a- 
tion of disease, but only academic discourses upon 
the general principles of medicine The iiifiueuce of 
this celebrated school w'as farst per' eived at Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards at Vienna — tv\o schools wdiich, 
in celebrity for clmical mstruction, soon eclijtsed tlieir 
common mother, the school of Leyden Cullen, one 
of the most celebrated teachers of practicsd lucdicme 
at Edinburgh, was too fond of fine-spun theones upon 
the condition of the diseased structures of the body, 
and the proximate causes of chsease, ever to follow 
a uniform method m his lectures, and bj £uiopt the 
entire history of disease, as observed at the bedside, 
as the basis of his system From the account of | 
what was effected in climcal medicine m Italy, Ger- | 
many, and France, m the course of the eighteenth 
century, we may discover lioth the constantly mcreas- 
iug attention to this department of knowledge, and 
the difficulties with which such mstitutiona are obliged 
to contend The Vienna school, by means of the 
labours of Van Swieten, De Haen, and, still more, 
of Stoll and of Franck, became a model of clinical 
study, since pubbc lectures were given m the hospi- ' 
tals, and the simplicity of Grecian mecbcme success- 
fully inculcated The practice and study ot medicme 
m the hospitals in France w^as only an mdirect mode 
of gainmg public confidence, till the period of the 
general revival of science, and the erection of the 
French £co7e de Santi In that, for the first time, 
clinical instruction was expressly commanded At 
the present day every good school has its establish- 
ment for clmical medicme connected wdth it , that is, 
an hospital in which diseases tsbn be seen and studied 
by those attendmg it In Germany, the empirical 
or experimental mode of studying medicme was early 
given up for the more scientific form of lectures , 
wLile in Bntam and France the opposite extreme 
took place, and students were carried, os they some- 
times are still, to the bedside of the sick, before they 
had been properly grounded in elementary studies 
CLINTON, Sib Hkney, a British general who 
served in the Hanoverian war, and was sent to 
America in 1775 with the rank of major-general, 
where he distinguished himself in the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill He was soon after sent against New York 
and Charleston, but without succees In a second 
attempt on New York he entered the dty, after 
Laving defeated the Americans on Long Island. 
Being appointed to the oommand of that station for 
the purpose of favouring the movements of General 
ilurgoyne, his attempts were rendered ineffectual by 
the surrender of that general at Saratoga. In 1778 


\ lie succeeded Howe in the oommand of 
which Waahmgton obUged him to evacuate 
,1779 heobtamed poesessioh of Charleston His ^ 
j nection with Arnold (see Arnold), his attempr^ 

I seduce the American troops by the offer of mokinr, 
j up their arrears of pay, and his boast that them'worl 
I more American royalists in the pay of the king* than 
there were soldiers m the army of Washington, illus- 
trate the system of corruption then abated by the 
Bntibh generals in America In 17^iblmton re- 
turned to England, havmg been superseded bv 
General Carleton He died In 1795 His narrative 
' of hiB conduct m America (1782), w^as answered by 
■ Lord Comw'allis , to wLom Clinton repliM in Obeer- 
vatioiis on Lord Comw^allis’ Answer (1783) He 
was also the author of Observations on Stedman’s 
Hifltt)rv of the American War (1784) * 

CLIO, daughter of Zeus and Mn'feniosyne, the 
muse of glory and history. Her attributes we. a 
wreath of laurel upon her head, a trumpet in her 
right hand, and a roll of j)apyru8 m her left 
I CLIPPER, the word used to designate a modern 
construction of large sailing vessel. I'he peculiarities 
of these vessels are, their long sharp bow, their 
greatest beam lying abaft the centre of the ship, 
and their depth of ketl The speed attained by the 
opium and slave traders had attracted tlie attention 
of naval architects generally, and the sliipbuilders of 
Britain (notably those of Aberdeen and Liverpool) 
and of America vitd with each other in producing 
vessels which, while preserving fair carrying capa- 
bilities, should, as a piimary ret^lsite, be fast sailers. 
In this they, to a remarkable extent, succeeded and 
the feats of the Atlantic, Australian, and China 
dippers, some of which attained an average speed 
during the voyage of over 15 miles an hour, used to 
be a topic of great interest and excitement among 
those connected with shipping and ocean trafiic 
Owing to the improvements m steam- vessels, and the 
many advantages possessed by them over sailing 
vessels, clip}>er8, as a special type of ship, are now 
little heard of 

CLITHEROE, a municipal and formerly a pari 
borough, England, county Lancaster, 28 miles N N w 
of Manchester, a station on the Lancashire and 
[Yorkshire Railway, pleasantly situated on the east 
I bank of the Ribble, near the foot of Pendle Hill, 
which here attains an elevation of over 1800 feet. 

I The streets are well paved, and the supply of water 
ample There is a free grammar-school, founded 
in 1554 by Queen Mary, and several libraries. The 
town until lately had not a very thriving appearance, 
but 18 now prospering, being the seat of some large 
cotton spinning and weaving establishments, paper 
manufactories, and other industrial works. In the 
neighbourhood are extensive beds of limestone, which 
is burned for manure and building Clitheroe re- 
turned one member to the House of Commona 
previous to 1885 Pop of mun. bor. in 1881, 10,176; 
m 1891, 10,828; in 1901, 11,414. 

CLITUS, son of I>ropi8, and brother of Hellanioe. 
the nurse of Alexander the Great He was one of 
the generals of Philip and Alexander, and saved the 
life of the latter in the battle of the Granicus by cut- 
ting off the hand of Bhosaoes, who had just Iff ted up 
his arm to kill Alexander. Notwithstanding 
service, however, Alexander slew him in a fit 
toxication, on account of some irritating words, ^ 
the act was performed he was penetrated with the 
bitterest remorse. 

CLIVE, Bobebt, Lord Clive and Baron of Plaamij 
was bom in 1725 in Shropshire. He was J*® 
several schools but to little purpose, and 
all his masters to be the most unlucky boy m 
Bobools. His father obtained for him the pboe of a 
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writer in the East India Company’s service, and in 
his nineteenth year he went in that capacity to 
Madras. Two years after his arrival Madras Biir- 
iendered to the French, but Clive succeeded in mak- 
ing hiB escape to the English post of Fort St David, 
where he entered the military service. He took part 
in the unsuccessful attempt to capture Pondicherry 
in 1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle enabled him 
to return fOiF a short tune to civil employment, but I 
when the British thought proper to engage as auxil- 
iaries m favour of a competitor to tlie reigning 
Rajah of ^anjore, Clive greatly distinguished him- 
self in the attack on one of Ins forts named J)evi- 
kota, and <|va8 soon after appointed commissarv to 
the Britisl) troops. Aboiit this time M Dupleix 
taking }>art with a candidate for the aubahdarship 
of the Dtdtein. succeeded m placing him on the 
throne on ^fc^ipdition of raising Churida Sahib to the 
nabobs hif)* of the Carnatic The British espcmsed j 
the cause of Mahomed All, second s<»n of the nabob 
who had fallen in the battle of Ambur in 1749, 
and as their candidate was besieged in Trichinoj)olv 
by Chunda Sahib, they resolved on Clive’s proposal 
to create a diversion bv attacking Arcot, the capital 
of the (’arnatic In 1751 Clue led a small force 
ai^ainst the fort, which he captured without encoun- 
tering opposition Very shortly afterwards a detach- 
ment of Chunda Sahib's troops ajipeared and laid 
puge to the foit, but the brilliant defence of Clue’s 
foice compelled them to retire He pursued them 
and routed them at Arm, and not long afterwards 
inHicted a signal defeat at Cavenpauk on a force 
which was intended to recapture Arcot He then 
relie\ed Tnchinopoly, and shortly afterwards re- 
duced the foits of Covelong and Cbmglepnt Hetnrn- 
iiiL' to Madras he married, and in 17r>3 sailed to 
England for the recoveiy of his health A diainond- 
hilted Hword was voted to him by the East India 
Coinjiany His stay in England was not of long 
duration, and having returned t(» India m 1753 
the government of Fort St Da\id (South Arcot, 
Madias) was conferred upon him, W'lth the right 
of succession to that of Madras, and a lieutenant- 
colonel’s comnnsHion in the king's service After a 
successful attack on the pirate Angna, in conjunc- 
tion with Admiral Watson, he repaired to Fort 
St David, but was soon called to ^ladras to com- 
mand the succours sent to Bengal, w’here the na 
bob Suraj -ud-D()wlah had attacked the British, 
destroyed their factories, taken Calcutta, and suffo- 
cated over 120 of his prisoners m the Black Hole 
Colonel Clive proceeded to Calcutta, and, driving out 
the enemy, took possession of the city, and with a 
very inferior number of men entered the nabob’s 
camp and seized his cannon, which alarmed him so 
much that he offered terms which were adjusted 
much to the advantage of the Company. The state 
of things rendering it impossible for this peace to 
last long, Colonel Clive formed the project of de- 
thromng the nabob , and one of the nabob's officers 
named Meer Jaffier joined in this, on condition of 
succeeding to his master’s dignity A Hindu mer- 
chant named Omichund was engaged to carry on the 
correspondence between Jaffier and the British , 
but, after gaining the confidence of the English, he 
demanded a high sum for his services, or rather for 
his silence. Upon this two treaties (one written on 
and the other on white paper) were drawn up, 
in one of which his demand was inserted, and both 
^ere signed , but the first only was shown to Omi- 
‘Chund. The nabob, suspecting what was going for- 
'*^*rd, commanded Meer Jaffier to swear fidelity and 
join hii army ; and the famous battle of Plaasey 
■cuBued (June 2lBt, 1767), in which Clive’s force of 
-8000 put to flight the nabob and his army of more 


tlian 50,000. On the affair being decided, Omiofaimd 
was informed that ‘the red paper was a trick, and 
he W£i8 to have nothing’. The disappointment, it is 
said, drove him mad, but this seems doubtful It 
should also be noticed that the signature of Admiral 
Watson, who was too honest to sign the paper, was 
a forgery (to w'hich we are told he was a party) 
The new nabob, Meer Jaffier, who had come over 
at the close of the battle, and had presented Clive 
with .£234,000, now wished to govern without the 
interference of the British , but three rebellions 
rising against him, he w’as obliged to solicit the aid 
of Clive, wh(( was appointed governor of Bengal 
Soon after a Dutch force arrived at Chiiisura, on 
jtretence of being sent to reinforce the garrisons 
bi longing to the Dutch company Suspecting that 
tlicv were invited by the nabob ri* destroy ths 
lintish powei, Cbvc attm ked them both by sea and 
land, caplnrtd all their ships, and drew up a treatyiir^ 
signed b\ the Diiteh, vvh(» agrefi’. t.* pay all expenses 
(til the restitution of tluur pioperty He then again 
r«‘turn(-d to h'nglaiid (17th)), where liis siiecess was 
highly applauded , and in 17G2 he was raised to the 
Insh peerage by the title of Baron CItve of Plassey. 
Tw'o years lat. i lie was made a ICniglit of the Bath. 
He was also elected M P for Shrew Hlmr\ He had 
not. however, been long in England 1>< foFc a dis- 
agreement took place between Meer Jaffier and Mr. 
Holwell, who then othiiuted as governor, which 
ended in transferring the nuliobfiliip from the former 
to his son iri-iaw, Meer Kasim, hut in consequence 
of the shameful monopolies and usurpations of the 
British trad- rs the new nabob declared the trade of 
the country free for all It was in consecjiience re 
solved to depose him and restore Meer Jaffier, and 
after a temporary sui’cess he was obliged to take 
refuge w'lth the Nabob of Oiide On the news of 
these commotions n'aehing Great l^ritam, tlie Com- 
pany ajtpointed liord (’live jiresident of Bengal, with 
the command of the troops there , and in July, 1764, 
he returned to India Before his arrival Major 
Adams had defecated tin Nabob of Oud**, 8uraj-ud- 
] )owlah, and obliged him to sue for peace, so that 
Lord (.’live had only to settle terms of agreement 
w'lth the country powers which he did to the great 
advantage of the Comp un, who acquired the dis- 
posal of all the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
He also reformed the civil service in Bengal, and 
restored discipline in the army In 1767 he finally 
returned to England, being the chief contributor to 
the immense possessions of the East India Company. 
After his return severe attacks were made upon him 
for his conduct in India, and a parliamentary inquiry 
followed, which led to resolutions of censure in 1778. 
But when a motion was made in the House of 
Commons, ‘that LorcfUlive had abused the powers . 
with which he was intrusted ’, it was rejected, and 
a resolution passed ‘ that Ixird Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his oonntry From 
that time his broken health and the mental worry 
caused by the attacks u[>oii him rendered hir , a prey 
to depression of spints (from which, however, be had 
never been quite free), under the morbid Influence 
of which he put an end to his life, at the age of 
fifty, on November 22nd, 1774. 

l/ord Clive was, generally speaking, of a reserved 
temper, and very silent ; nevertheless^ among hie In- 
timate friends he could be lively and rfeaeant He wae 
always self-directed and secret in his decisions, bat 
inspired those under hu command with the utmoet 
confidence, owing to his great bravery and preaenoe 
of mind His talents, in fact, were as great aa hk 
political morality was dispntable. He was a member 
of Parliament from 1760 to his death, bat eeldom 
spoke ; though when roosed he could dlii{day grert 
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Itognmee. Xa^vate life Be wee kind||^|«xoe^ 
liber^L He married the d&tcr oTOH Astrono* 
jiLer-io;^al^ Hr. Ma^eljm, by whom he had two sons 
and thim daughters. 

CLOACiE, subterranean works in Home, of stu- 
pendoius size and strength, constructed in the time of 
the Tarqnins, for conducting oflf the overflowings of 
the Tibor, the waters from the hill, and the filth of 
the city. The cloaca maxima, or principal branch, 
received numerous other branches betweei^the Ca- 
pitoline, Palatine, and Quirinal Hills. A portion of 
It still stands as firmly as on the day of its foundation 
2500 years ago It is formed of thi^ concentnc rows 
of enormous stones, piled above each other without 
cement. The height inaide is 18 Eaman palms 
(about 13 feet), and the width about the same 

CLOCK For many mventions which do honour 
to the human mind we are indebted to the monks of 
the middle ages, who in their seclusion, free from 
the necessity of pro\ icling for their support, employed 
the time durmg which they were not engaged in 
their devotions m the practice of various arts, both 
useful and useless Among the mventions which we 
owe to them are cloclca, or time-keepers, which are 
■et in motion by wheels, pendulums, and steel springs 
The word horologium was in use e\en among the an- 
cients; and it might almost be mferred from many 
expressions, that they possessed instruments similar 
to our pocket watches and chamber clocks It is, 
however, certain that their time-pieces were sun- 
dials, hour-glasses, and clepaydr® It was a clep- 
sydra which Casaiodorua, in the sixth century, re- 
commended to his monks, when a cloudy sky pre- 
vented them from observing their sun-dials The 
gourmand Trimalchio, described by Petronius, had 
a clepsydra in his dining-room, and placed a trum- 
peter near it to announce the hours Vitruiius 
mentions an Alexandrian artist who, 140 years be- 
fore our era, combmed spring-wheels with the clep- 
sydra; but the account is too confused and incom- 
plete to afford a correct idea of its cfinstruction In 
an old chronicle it is related that Charlemagne 
received a clock from Haroun al Raschid m 309, 
to which small bells were attacheu, and m which 
figures of horsemen, at the hour of twelve, came 
forth through little doors and retired again There 
is a more exact description of this work of art in 
the Franconian annals, attributed to Egmhard, m 
which it is particularly said to have been a clepsy- 
dra, and that at the end of each hour Little balls of 
metal fell upon a bell and produced a sound It 
is not probable that the clock which Pacifious, 
SJ'chdeacon of Verona, is said to have invented in 
the ninth century could have resembled our present 
clocks. The woi^ on his tomb are so indistinct that 
nothmg positive can be inferred from them The 
discovery of clocks has likewise been attributed to 
the famous G-erbert of Auvergne, who afterwards 
became pope under the name of Sylvester //, and 
died in 1003; but Ditmar of Merseburg, a trust- 
worthy witness, only relates that Gerbert placed a 
horologium in Magdebuig for the Emperor Otho, 
after observing, through a tube, the star which guides 
the seamen, lliis must have been a sun-dial, which 
Gerbert placed according to the height of the pole 
In the twelfth century clocks were made use of in 
the monasteries, which announced the end of every 
hour by the sound of a bell, put in motion by means 
of whe^. From this time forward the expression, 
*the clock has struck,’ is often met with. The hand 
for marking the time is also made mention of Of 
William, abbot of Hirschau, his biographer relates 
that be invented a horologium simdar to the celestial 
hemisphere. Short as this account is, it still appears 
probable that this abbot was the inventor of nlrwAa, 
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k^inj it ^ oi4r J(hu abbot 
dt wand of threleventt century. In the thirteenth 
oentury there is again mention of .a clock given bv 
the Sultan Saladin to the Emperor Frederick II Thi 
was evidently put in motion by weights and wWu 
It not only marked the hours, but adso the couSe of 
the sun, of the moon, and the planets in^ 

It is hardly probable that the Saracens | 
art of clock-making from the mon£:B|| 
monasteries , perhaps, on the contrary, ® 
real inventors of it, and the invention 
known to Europeans by means of the Cn 
the fourteenth century there are strong^ 
the present system of clock-work Dante particu 
larly mentions cloclca. Richard, abbot of St Allian’a 
m England, made a clock in 1326, suchro hod never 
been heard of till then It not only fciAc^ed the 
course of the sun and moon, but also thJfe>b and 
flood tide Large clocks on steeples likewise were 
first made use of in the fourteenth century I'erhaps 
Jac Dondi, in Padua, was the first who made one of 
this kind, at least his family was called, after ifijn, 
Dell' Oiologio A German, Henry von Wyckj-wtas 
celebrated in the same century for a large cliK^k 
w'hich he placed m a tower built by conmi.ind of 
Cliarlea V , king of France This clock was pre 
served till 1737 

Watches are a much later invention, although 
they have likewise been said to have been mveuted 
as early as the fourteenth cg^iturv The general 
I'pinion 18 that they date from about 1477 (See 
VVatch ) One of their names was that of Nurcvibery 
eggs According to some accounts, the first trust- 
worthy indications of their existence are found at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century Galileo 
discovered the isochronism of the pendulum from ob- 
serving the etjual-tiined vibrations of a lamp hub- 
pended from the ceiling of a church, and the simple 
pendulum w as used by him as well as other astrono- 
mers of that day as a measure of time m their obser- 
vations of the heavenly bodies Huyghens was un- 
doubtedly the first who applied the pendulum to 
clock-work, and the honour of being the inventor of 
the balance -spring in w^atches was contested between 
him and the English philosopher Dr. Hooke To 
prevent friction, Facio, a Genevan, mvenW4>j^® 
method of boring holes in diamonds or rubies for 
piv'ots to revolve in, which was found a great uii- 
provement Thus chronometers had their origin* 
which the English have attamed great perfeotiilto 
This nation also mvented repeaters An indivi^al 
j of the name of Barlow first made one, in 167*8’, for 
' King Charles II , and Graham was the inventor of 
the compensation-pendulum, in 1715. This was per- 
fected by Harrison, who formed the pendulum of 
mne round rods, five of which were of iron and four 
of brass With these pendulums the astronomical 
clocks ore still provided, and perfect dependence may 
be placed in the regularity of their action^ The 
country where watches are msmufactured in the 
greatest numbers is French Switzerland, particularly 
at Geneva, La-Chaux-de-Fonds, Lode, &c., where 
they are made by thousands Among French wat^- 
makers, Berthouid, Breguet, Chevalier, CourvoUier, 
Prudhomme, and others, are distinguished,^ Bri- 
tain, France, and America have been active in per- 
fecting the art of horology The elegant Parisian 
pendulum -docks are well Imown, in which the art^ of 
the sculptor is combined with that of the machinist. 
Elegance, however, is their prindpial reocMnnienda' 
tion It is much to be regretted that the present 
watches, unless the finest, have not the finish which 
gave such g^at durability to those of former time*- 
This is particularly the case with French watches. 
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.keM ^ better sort of watches , the 
Dpw made at so^ a cheap rate can 
h^iy w exacted to have mtfbh finish Wooden 
cl6cksare^ftrgel|^m*Mi®*“ Schwarzwald, or Black 
in Soutn Germany, where tfeiB manufacture 
was^introchioed in WSO, and ^ejt have also been 
made m great numbers in A%||i4 where the mak- 
ing of cheap clocks is an mjjbortan^Mtotry. See 
alMO OljipSTdii.\ Electric ulook 
(‘LOCK-WORK It 18 usual vnth writers on 
clock-work to consider the moving part, or that 
\vliich measures th^ time, as independent of the 
Btnking departmeik of a common clock, the first 
being called the vxUch^ and the second the clock de- 
partment. This method we shall follow, as it tends 
greatly to the simplification of the subject. An end 
view of the watch movement of a common clock is 
show II in the plate, fig. 1 The work- wheel is con- 
tained within two brass plates, SS.TT, connected 
together by four pillars, tw’o of which are seen in the 
drawing Between these two plates a barrel C is 
placed, inovTiig on the pivots b h entering the plates, 
and which terminate the axis a, a A catgut band 
pasiM round the barrel, being guided in wiudmg by 
a Bival groove cut on the circumference To the 
end nf catgut band, or cord, a weight P is at- 
tached, which, descending by its own weight, will 
uncoil the cord and cause the barrel to turn on its 
axis, and were no obstruction offered, this motion 
would continue until the catgut were exhausted or 
the weight reached the ground This, however, is 
prevented by the action of a click fixed to the w’heel 
I'D, which click strikes against the light sides of 
cht teeth of a ratchet-wheel attached to the barrel 
'I’he teeth of the wheel LD act upon the leaves of 
the pinion tummg upon the pivots r, c. The wheel 
EE 18 fixed upon the axis of the [)mion d, and thus 
the motion given to that pinion by the wheel DD is 
transferred to the wheel EE, from thence to the 
pillion e, and afterwards to the wheel FF, which 
again gives motion to the pmion /, upon the axis of 
which is fixed the swing- wheel GH The swmg- 
wheel, as will be seen in fig 2, has teeth of the 
ratchet form, m which the pallets IR play. These 
pallets are connected by a cross piece, as seen in the 
drawing, which is fastened to an arbor going through 
the back plate of the frame, as seen in fig 1, and 
carrying the lever XU, which has a forked end, to 
receive the pendulum To the braes bar A screwed 
to the frame of the c 1« ick there is attached a small 
^eel spring y by which the pendulum is suspended. 
The pendulum consists of a slender rod, with a heavy 
wb at the one end, being suspended at the other 
leng^ of time which the pendulum takes to 
^brate will depend on its length, that is, on the dis- 
ttooe between the centre of suspension and the centre 
of gravity of the bob 

^n the laws of the motion of pendulums, such 
^^arkfl shall only be made here as are necessary for 
We illustration of the movement of clock-work. The 
feiigth of a pendulum vibratmg seconds at London 
been found to be 39 1393 inches. This pendu- 
lum, although vibratmg seconds at London, would 
not do so correctly in o^er latitudes, for it has been 
Jound by experiment, and may be demonstrated from 
^ known laws of gravity, that the length of the 
•J»nds pendulum increases by a certain rate as we 
Mv^oe from the equatcu* to the poles, the length 
J* w equator being 39, and at the poles 89’206 
cbes. latitude of the place where the clock 

natant to go must therefore be taken into oonnder- 
J^n by the mideer, and the length of the pendulum 
accordingly. The pendulum may be made 
vibrate half -seconds, eeccci^ or two eeoonds, and 


respond; but when a can be made, experf* 

ence proves that preference ought to be given to a 
long pen^um. On this subject more shall be said 
towards the end of this article; meantime we return 
to the examination of the connection of the pendulum 
with the swing-wheel. — When the ppndnlum y B, fig. 
1, is drawn a little aside from the perpendioular, and 
then let go, it will move backwards and forwards, the 
bob B describing the arc of a circle round the Centre of 
suspension y; and from the connection before pointed 
out between the pendulum and the pallets, fig. 2, 
it IS easy to see that when, by the action of the weight 
P, motion is, as shown before, transmitted to the 
wheel GH, a tooth, H, of this wheel will act upon 
the pallet R, move it, and cause that tooth to escape. 
The motion of the pendulum will then cauee the 
pallet I to come into contact with the tooth G, 
which again will esca^ve, and so on, each tooth in the 
wheel escaping the pallets — This department of the 
clock is denominated the escapement Various forms 
of the escapement have lieen employed at different 
times, many of which exhibit great ingenuity, that 
which we have just described is the one in common 
use, it 18 very simple, and answers all ordinary pur- 
j)OseB sufficiently well In tracing the times of the 
revolutions of the wheela, we refer to fg 1, where 
the wheel EE revolves once in an hour The pivot 
( of this wheel passes through the plate, and is 
continued to r, upon which the minute hand, is fixed. 
I’liis extremity r, which carries the mmute hand, is 
the end of a long socket fastened mto the centre 
of the w'heel NN, the te(jth of which act upon the 
wheel O, whose jimion /> moves the wheel gff fixed 
upon the socket which turns with the wheel N The 
hour hand is fixed upon the barrel of the wheel yp, 
which, of course, turns once round m twelve hours. 

From this description the reader will perecive that 
the w'hole of the wheels, as likewise the pendulum, 
are kept m motion by the descending of the weight 
P, until the cord which is coiled round the barrel has 
been run out The clock is again wound up by 
means of a key which hts on the square end of the 
arbor Q 

For the purpose of winding the clock, the click c, 
fig 2, is moved by the mchned side of the teeth of 
the ratchet-wheel K, which turns with the barrel, 
while the wheel D is at rest, but it continues to 
move so soon as the cord is C4jiled ujKin the barrel — 
the click falls and checks the teeth, thus allowing the 
wheel D to move, the click being kept in the teeth 
of the wheel by means of the spring A. If the 
pendulum of the clock lie a seconds pendulum, it 
will make 860(1 vibrations in an hour, but a hidf- 
seconds pendulum, whose length is aboufe9|^ luohee 
long, will make double that number, that is 7200 vi- 
brations m an hour , and, supposing the latter to be 
employed, it then follows that, since the teeth of the 
swing-wheel GH must all act on each of the pallets, 
each tooth causing one vibration of the peudulum, 
if the swing-wheel have thirty teeth, the pendulum 
will make sixty vibrations during one of its PBv-'.ia- 
tions. Hence, smee sixty is oontamed in 7200 120 
tunes, the wheel GH will turn 120 times in an hour. 
If the wheel E have seventy-two teeth, and the pinka 
six, then will the pinion revolve twelve time^ toe one 
revolution of the wheel The pinion 0 tanie the 
wheel F, which has sixty teeth ; and the jpinicfi e 
fTULlring ten revolutions for one of the wheel F. malree 
120 ; while £ performs one. The pinion / movec 
GH, causing it to tnrn round and make the pendulum 
vibrate sixty times for every revolution ; and m the 
pinion / turns the wheel G, the pendulnm must make 
60 X 120 or 7200 vibrations, while the wheel E nmkee 
one turn. This last wbe^ tarns onoe in an 
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tarn in one boor, and the minute hand is hxed upon 
a tube on the axis of this wheeL This is fixed on 
pi^y tight, 80 that the hand, being carried round by 
iriotion, may be moved so as to be set at any figure 
on the dial-plate without affecting any of the wheels 
The wheel N, having thirty teeth, dnves the wheel 
O, havmg the same number, which therefore revolves 
in an hour. O carries the pimon P of six leaves, act- 
ing upon the wheel gg of seventy-two teeth, and the 
pinion therefore make twelve turns for one of the 
wheel gg^ which must take twelve hours to revolve, 
and upon the axis of this accordmgly the hour hand 
is fixed 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the 
going or watch part of the clock, we will now endea- 
vour to exjilain the construction of the striking de- 
partment The prime mov er of the strikmg depart- 
ment IS a weight, attached to a cord wound round a 
barrel, in fig 2 , similar to the barrel in the clock de- 
partment The wheel A on this barrel turns a pinion 
of eight leaves, fixed on the same arbor as the wheel 
t, which again turns a pmion of eight leaves, on the 
arlxir of the wheel A, of forty-eight teeth On the 
same arbor i\uth the wheel t of forty-eight teeth 
there is fixed a pinion driven by the wheel k, and the 
wheel t again drives another pinion of siv leaves, on 
whose axis a broad flat piece of metal S is fixed, 
called the fly, which in revolving strikes the air, and 
the resistance thence arising retards the motion of the 
tram Eight pins project from the side of i, \\hich, 
08 the wheel turns round, act in succession on the tail 
of the hammer, causing it to move out from the bell 
When a pm leaves the tail of the hammer, it is re- 
turned and made to strike the bell -r by the action of 
the spring z But to prevent the hammer from con- 
tinuing to press upon the bell, and thus deaden the 
sound, a small spring, tt, acts upon the hammer just 
before it strikes the bell, and hfts it after it has 
struck. The pm -wheel, i, comes a pinion of eight 
leaves, driven by the wheel h, of seventy -eight teeth, 
turning once m twelve hours On the arbor of the 
wheel yfc, which j tosses through the brass plate SS, is 
fixed a small pinion of one tooth, called the gathering 
pallet, seen at r, fig 3 The gathering pallet, v^hich 
revolves once for each stroke of the hammer, turns a 
larger wheel, a segment of which is seen at 8 , this 
wheel is called the rack, and to it is attached tlie 
arm 6 , whose end rests upon the spiral plate r, called 
the snEkil, fixed on the same tubular arbor as the 
wheel seventy-two, and the hour hand The snail is 
divided into twelve parts or steps, each of which cor- 
responds to an hour, their circumferences are parts 
of circles struck to different radii, decreasing in a 
certain prfitiprtion each step, the length of each being 
one-twelfth part of the circumference of the circle on 
which it is struck. These circular arcs form so many 
slips, constituting the snail, against which the arm h 
of the rack is pressed by the spring to, which is op- 
poeed by the hawk’s-biU g, a click actmg on the teeth 
of the rack; hk is the warning-piece, being a three- 
armed detent, one arm of which is bent at the end, 
and passes through the plate SS, in order to catch a 
pin fixed in the arm of the wheel t (fig 2 ) The 
other arm h takes a direction so as to meet a pin on 
the wheel O. In fig. 8 the parts ore represented as 
in motion, and the motion would continue were it not 
that at each stroke of the hammer the gathering 
pallet r lifts the rack one tooth each turn — the 
hawk’s-bill retaining the rack untU a pin in the end 
of the rack is brought in the way of the gathering 
pallet lever, and thus stops the motion of the wheels 
At end of every hour the pin in the wheel O 
touches the end 6 , moving it towards the spring, thus 
lowering the end 4 ; to the circle of motion of pin 
in ths wheel t (fig, 2 ). The md of the hawk's-bill 


is at the same time lowered Iqr the end of tbA ^iort 
tail, m consequence of whidb the other end^ is raised 
so as to clear the head of the rack S, wh* the rack 
is thrown back by the spring w, until the end of the 
arm A is pressed against the snail. The wheels are 
set in motion by the weight, wfien, by the falling back 
of the rack, the jfin in it clears the gathering pallets- 
but a few minutest before the strildng of the bell, the 
whole is stopped by the pin in the wheel t falling 
against the end k. The u otion of the wheels during 
this action produces that noise called the warning of 
the clock. When the hammer is about to strike at 
the end of the hour, the end of tha^arm b of the 
wheel O slips over its pm, and it is raised against 
the end 4 : by a small spring The hammer p is raised 
by the pin -wheel t, and the bell is struck The ga- 
thenng pallet takes up a to^th of the rack each turn, 
the hawk’s -bill retaining it until the pm of the rack 
comes under the gathering pallet, and checks the 
motion of the stnkmg department until the n^xt 
hour The number of teetb that the rack 
will depend ui)on the number of strokes madeJ^ tfie 
hammer, and from the form of the snail Jfie rack 
falls back differently every hour, the hammer nud^g 
one additional stioke each hour, fnun one to twelve 
If, by any cord or other communication, the arm b 
should be moved between any two hours, then will 
the striking part be put into motion, and the arm A 
remammg m the step of the snail, the last hour will 
be struck, which is called repeating 

From this description it is easf^ to see that a clock 
may be made to go for any length of time without 
winding up, by increasing the number of teeth m the 
wheels, or, what comes to the same end, diminishing 
the number of hours in the junions The same mav 
also be effected either by lengthenmg the cord to 
which the weight is attacked, or by increasing the 
number of wheels and pinions ITie mi)\ing p<iwer 
in clocks with short iiendulums, called time-pieces. 
IB frequently not a weight, as is above descnbeil, 
but a spring, such as that employed m watches, 
for a description of which apparatus see Watch 
Many other appendages and pecuhanties in the con- 
struction of escapements and other parts of clocks 
might have been described, but such minute detail 
would be totally inconsistent with the nature of a 
Popular Encyclojisedia We cannot, however, oon 
elude this article without a more particular descrip- 
tion of the pendulum, on which depends the regu- 
larity of the clock’s motion. A heavy body p (fig 
4 ) attached to the end of a cord or slender rod 
PC, caj)able of moving round the centre C, forms the 
common pendulum The body or bob P will, if un- 
disturbed, remain in the lower point A of the arc 
PE, but if drawTi to one side, as shown in the figure, 
and then let go, it will, by the action of gravity, have 
a tendency to fall to the centre of the earth, in the 
direction of PL, but because of the rod or cord Pt , 
it describes the arc PA, being part of a circle of 
which C is the centre When the bob has reached 
the lowest point A it has acquired such velocity m 
to carry it on to the point E, from which it descends 
and rises again towards A. Theee alternate motions 
backwards and forwards continue; but by reason of 
fnotion and the resistance of the air, the length of 
the arcs described by the bob will oontinualW de- 
crease until the action of gravity causes the penduli^ 
to cease its motion altogether. We have alrea^ 
seen how the stopping of the pendulum is preven^ 
from a new impulse being given at every vibration 
by the action of the teeth of the swing-wheel upon 
the pallets. It may be demonstrated that if 
pendulums describe similar ares, the tunes of thw 
vlbrationa are as the square roots of Ae lengths^ 
the pendulums, and also that the len gt h s cl ptu^ 
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luniB are aa the squaws of the number of their vibra- 
tions in 69ial times, or as the squares of the times of 
vibration ‘ Wherefote, rince the length of a seconds 
pendulum at London has been found to be 39 1386 
inches (which will answer sufficiently well for all 
places in Britain), it follows, from tl^ foregoing state- 
ment, that the length of a haH-sfecouds pendulum will 
be about 9’8, and-aquarter-8eC©^d9lyx)ut 2 45 inches 
The bob may be dispensed with, and' a simple rod 
BG (fig 5) employed, whose length is greater bj 
one-third than the length of the pendulum with the 
bob 

We have before alluded to the effect of gravity 
In causing a difference m the time of vibration of the 
same pendulum in different latitudes, a circumstance 
which will be fully considered m the article 1 ‘endd- 
LUM , but there is anotheitoircumstance affecting the 
time of vibration of a pendulum which we must here 
copsidet — we mean the effect f)f heat and cold m 
lengtbenmg and shortenmg the pendulum, so that 
tfa^ tlAe of the going of a clock is influenced by 
\anatlon8 of temperature This circumstance for a 
lontf time rendered the clock a very unsafe guide 
to ^ na\igator in determimng the longitude, and 
accordingly several contrivances have been made to 
remedy this defect Many of these are exceedingly 
ingenious, but our limits will only permit us to notice 
three These pendulums are called compensation 
pendulums, because they contain -within themselves 
means of compensating f(tr variations m length 
caused by the differences of temperature The first 
we shall notice is the mercurial pendulum of Graham, 
invented about 1721, which is exceedingly simple, 
and serves well to illustrate the principle ujam which 
compensation pendulums are constructed (Traham’s 
pendulum consists of a steel rod, at the end of which 
is fixed a glass jar containing morcurv , so that when 
the rod expands by heat the jar is lowered, while at 
tlie same time the heat expands the mercury, and 
thus the centre of osciUation is raised, and the one 
expansion counteracjtmg and compensating for the 
other, the length of the pendulum remains unchanged 
ITiis contrivance, though simjde and ingenious, is in 
little use, bemg exceedingly difficult of adjustment 
The gridiron pendulum of Harnson consists of five, 
seven, nme, oi any odd numl>or of rods of different 
metals which effect compensation m a maimer that 
will be understood by reference to the pendulum 
represented in fig 6 The two outer rods AB, CD, 
are of steel, fastened by means of pins to the cross 
pieces A C, B D The rods E F, G H, are of brass, 
and fastened in a similar way to the lower bar B D, 
and to E G, the second bar from the top The two 
next rods are of steel, and fastened to the cross-bars 
IK and EG The next two are fastened to the 
cross-bar L M and I K, and are of brass The cen- 
tral rod, to which the bob is attached, is made of 
rteel, and fastened to the cross piece L M, and passes 
freely through the cross pieces B D, I K The effect 
the steel rods is to lengthen the pendulum on ex- 
pansion by heat, or to shorten it on contraction by 
cold; while this is compensated by the contra expan - 
^n and contraction of the rods of brass in the fol- 
lowing manner — When, by mcrease of temj>erature, 
the two outer steel rods expand, the cross-bar BD, , 
together with the rods attached to it, will descend, j 
and Urns the pendulum will be lengthened; but the i 
two next brass rods fastened in B D will aliM expand 
»ad raiR« the cross piece E G, whereby the next two j 
^ steel will likewise be raised. TTiese two last- \ 
t&entioned rods will also expand, and therefore the 
piece I K will be lowered. To this cross piece | 
^ tw o next rods of brass are fastened, and they will i 
UBwi|K expand and raiae the cross pieos L M, which 
*^ntion - 1 ^ ooanpensate for the depression of the I 


bob by the expansion of the oentre-rod. This de- 
scription of pendulum answers the purpose of keeping 
correct time exceedingly well, and is accordingly 
employed where accuracy is essential, as in thsf 
clocks of observatories ^e last form of the com* 
pensation pendulum which we shEdl notice is that of 
Crosthwaite A and B are two rods made of steel 
similar to each other in evei^ respect, the rod B 
Ijeing supfwrted by a bracket D, and the top formed 
into a gibbet at C llie rod B is firmly fixed into a 
large piece of marble F, set into a waU so adjusted 
that the rod may be moved up or down between the 
brass stajiles 1, 2, 3, 4, which touch only in a point 
m front and behind The rod A carries at its lower 
extremity the l)cb G, 24 lbs weight, the upper end 
being Huspeiuh'd by a sjjnng at the gibbet O. All 
this aj»j)aratu8 is unconnected with the clock, to the 
bacl». of the plate of whi6h at K two cheeks ai*© 
secured in a line with the verge L 'Phe maintaining 
power is a]>plied in the usual v\ay of regulators at M 
by means of a cylindrical stud, and here the comjien- 
sation, if BO it can l»e called, takes place For while 
the rod B expands, A must raise the upper end C, 
the lower end being iujnioval)le, but its expansion 
will be accompanied v.^tb a smiilar expansion of the 
rod A, wdiich will lower the laih It is to be obeerved 
that the toj> of the nsl A is attached to the gibbet 
b\ means of two slender cliaius whidi puss through 
betw'een two brass jtlates, whose lower edges will 
form the centre of HUsj)en8ion of the {lendulum. This 
pendulum, though much more simple, is not so in- 
variable as a well -constructed pendulum of the grid- 
iron construction. 

C’LODIA, one of the three sisters of Publius 
(^lodius Fulcher, celebrated ecjually for her beauty 
and her profii^ac), was married alnuit 60 BO. to 
C’ Metelhis C’elor, who died the following year, pro- 
bably from i)<)iHon Cicero having rejected her ad- 
vances, she c’onceived a mortal hatred against him, 
and, in comert wuth her brother, used every possible 
means to effect nis rum On her accusing M Ccelius 
Rufus of an attempt to jmiisod her, Cicero undertook 
his defence, and has stamjied her with infamy by the 
strung colours in which he depicted her dissolute life 
i m a sjHiech which is still extant She w-as suniamed 
' Quadiantaria (from quadrant, the fourth of an as), 

I in allusion to ber {)rofligacy Her two siritem were 
equally abandoned 

I CLODIUB FULC’HER, Publiub, of the MtrloUn 
family of the Claudii, son of Appiua Clauclius Ful- 
cher, w'ho w as consul about 79 B c In the third 
Mithndatic war be served, with his brother Appius, 
under Lucullus, but not acxjuinug all the distinction 
he expected, stirred up the army against' hia com 
mander He then betook himself to his brother- 
in law Qumtus Morcius Rex, proconsul of Cilicia^ 
Having lM>eu intrusted by him with the oompiand 
of the Heet, be fell into the bands of pirates; but 
I obtained his lil>erty and proceeded to where he 

I excited disturbances which had well nigh coat b m 
I his life He returned to Rome about 65 b c,, and In 
' the following year accompanied the propnetor Ludo* 
j Muneoa to (iaul, where he enriched hiniaclf by the 
most scandalous mc-ana. He is said, thougl^ appar- 
ently on inaufficient ground, to have neen implioatad 
in Catiline’s conspiracy, one! continued to be a ring- 
leader in almost all the seditiotis of the time, till an 
encounter with Titos Annioa Milo put an end to his 
life The celebrated speech of Cioero in defence of 
Milo has saved the name of Clodius from the obUvioo 
into which it must otherariae have deservedly fallen 
See CiCEBO 

CLOISTER See MoiuancBi. 

CLONMETa a town, Ireland, till 1898 partly la. 
Waterford, but now all in I'lppetary, in a neairtifiil 
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valley, watered by the Suir and inclosed by moun- 
taina, 90 miles s.w. of Dublin It consists of two 
.fUstinct portions, on opposite sides of the rwer, and 
^txxnmanioating by three stone bridges , and has three 
epaoiooB principal and several other good streets, 
well paved and well lighted. The chief edifices are 
an Episcopal church, two Roman Catholic churches, 
a Franciscan abbey, the court-house, gaol, barracks, 
free library, town-hall, convents, schools, lunatic 
asylum, Ac. The trade is chiefly in corn, cattle, and | 
rovisions , and there are com-mills, creameries, a 
rewery, Ac Clonmel sent a member to Parliament 
till 1885. The boundaries were greatly extended in 
1896. Pop. (1891), 8480 

CLOOTS, John Baptist von, a Prussian baron well 
known during the revolutionary scenes in France 
under the appellation of Arunharsis Cloota He was 
bom at Cleves in 1755, and became possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune, which he partly dissipated through 
misconduct The examjJe of his uncle, Cornelius 
Pauw, who published several popular works, inspired 
him with an mclmation to become an author He 
travelled in different parts of Europe, and formed an 
acquaintance with many eminent individuals, among 
whom was the celebrated Edmund Burke , but the 
politics of that statesman did not suit the irregular 
and ardent disposition of Cloots, to whom the French 
revolution at length opened a career which he 
thought worthy of his ambition The first work in 
which he distinguished himself wa.a the ridiculous 
masquerade called the Embassy of the Human Race, 
partly contrived by the Duke de Liancourt On the 
19th of June, 1790, Cloots presented himself at the bar 
of the national assembly, accompanied by a consid- 
•erable number of enthusiastic followers of various 
nationalities, English, German, Italian, Spanish , 
Arabia and Chaldea even finding representatives 
He described himself as the orator of the human 
race, and demanded the nght of confederation, which 
was grouted him At the bar of the assembly, April 
21, 1792, he made a strange speech, m which he re- 
commended a declaration of war agamst the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, prop<jsed that the assembly 
should form itself into a diet duniig a year, and 
-finished by offering a patriotic gift of 12,000 livres 
On the 12th of August he went to congratulate the 
legislative assembly on the occurrences of the j»re- 
oedmg 10th, and offered to raise a Prussian legion, 
to be called the Vandal Legion The 27tb of the 
same month he advised the assembly to set a price 
on the heads of the Kmg of Prussia and the Duke of 
Brunswick, praised the action of John J Ankars- 
troem, the assassin of the King of Sweden, and, 
among other absurd expressions, he said, *!My 
heart is Ffbnch and my soul is aanscvlotte ' He dis- 
played no less hatred to Christianity than to royalty 
In September, 1792, he was nominated deputy from 
the department of the Oise to the nationsJ conven- 
tion, in which he voted for the death of Louis XVI 
‘in the name of the human race ’ This madman, 
becoming an object of suspicion to Robespierre and 
his party, was arrested and condemned to death, 
March 24, 1794 He suffered with several others, 
and on his way to the guillotine he disooursed to his 
oompanions on materialism and the contempt of 
death On the scaffold he begged the executioner 
to decapitate him the last, that he might have an 
opportunity for making some observations essential 
to the establishment of certain principles while the 
heads of the others were falling 

CLOSE-HAULED, in navigation, the general 
arrangement or trim of a ship's sails when ^e en- 
deavouTB to make progress in the nearest direction 
possible towards t^ point of the oompaaa from 
which the wind blows. 


, CLOSE TIME, a period of the year during which 
' certain animals are protected by law, and are not 
I allowed to be caught or killed. Such animals are 
, chiefly those that are killed for food or sport, and 
' include birds. Ashes, and quadrupeds, as well as 
certain others — crabs, lobsters, and oysters, for ex- 
! ample. In the United Kingdom salmon, and game 
' birds, such as grouse, partridge, and pheasant, are 
carefully protected lu this way, and such proWotion 
has also been extended to wild birds. 

CLOTH See Cotton, Woollens, Silk, Ac. 
CLOTHING A very striking fact, exhibited by 
the bills of mortality is the very large propwirtion of 
persons who die of consumption In very many Lanes 
the origin of a consumption is an ordinary cold, and 
that cold 18 frequently taken through the want of a 
proper attention to clothing, particularly in femalea. 

Nothing 18 moie iieceBsary to a comfortable state 
of existence than that the body should be kept? m 
nearly a uniform temperature The slan, by increase 
of the perspiration, carries off the excess of bCat, the 
lungs, by decomposing the atmf)8phere, supply the 
loss , so that the intemEd parts of the body pre- 
served at a temperature of about 98“ under siQ ( ir 
cumstances In addition to the important stuire 
winch the function of perspiration has in regulating 
the heat of the body, it serves the further pur])()Be 
of an outlet to the coiistitutiou, by which it gets nd 
of matters that are no longer useful in its economv 
The excretory function of the skm is of such para 
mount imjMirtance to healtbAiiat we ought to (lirect 
our att« ntion to the means of securing its being duly 
performed , for if the matters that ought to Iw 
thrown out of the body by the pores of the skin are 
retained, they invitnably prove injurious When 
sjieakmg of the excrementitious matter of the skiu 
we do not mean the sensible moisture w'hich im 
poured out in hot w'eather, or when the body w 
heated by exercise , but a matter which is too subtle 
for the senses to take ciigmzauce of, wdiich is ton- 
tiriually passmg off from every part of the body, and 
which has been called insensible perspiration This 
insensible perspiration is the true excretion of the 
skin A suppression of the insensible perspiration 
is a prevailing b\ mptom in almost all diseases It ih 
the sole cause of many fevers Very many chronic 
diseases hav e no other cause. In warm weather, and 
particularly m hot climates, the functions of the skin 
being prodigiously mcrease^ all the consequences of 
interrupting them are pniportionably dangerous 
Besides the function of perspiration, the skin is an 
organ of absorption It is also the [lart on which tlie 
organ of feeling or touch is distributed The skin « 
Buj)plied with glands, which provide an oily matter, 
that renders it alm(«t impervious to water, and thus 
secures the evaporation of the sensible perspiration 
Were this oily matter dehcient, the skin would be- 
come sodden, as is the case when it has been re- 
moved — a fact to be observed in the hands of washer- 
women, when it is destroyed by the solvent powers 
of the Roap The hair serves os so many capilla>7 
tubes to conduct the perspired fluid from the skin 
The three powers of the skin, perspiration^ absorp 
tion, and feeling, are so dependent on each other 
that it is impossible for one to be deranged without 
the other two being also disordered. For if a maa 
be exposed to a frosty atmosphere till his limbe be- 
come stiff and his skin insenrible, tl^ vesaels that 
excite the perspiration and the absorbent vewwls 
partake of the torpor that has seized on the nerves 
of feeling , nor will they regain their lost actirity 
till the sensibility bo completely restored- ^ The 
danger of suddenly attempt!^ to restore sensibili^ 
to frozen parts is well Imown. If the addition of 
warmth be not very gradual, the vitality of the part 
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^11 be destroyed. This consideratioii of the func- 
cjoiifl of the aldn will aft once point out the necessity 
of an especiaJ attention, in a fickle climate, to the 
subject of clothiiit^ The chief end proposed by 
clothing ought to be protection from the cold ; and 
it never be too deeply impressed on the mind 
(especially of those who have the care of children), 
that a degree of cold amounting to shivering cannot 
be felt without injury to the health, and that the 
strongest constitution cannot resist the benumbing 
influence of a sensation of cold constantly present, 
even though it be so moderate aa not to occasion 
immediate coasplaint, or to induce the sufferer to 
seek protectio4i from it This degree of cold often 
lavs the foundation of the whole host of chronic 
diseases, foieniost amongst which re found scrofula 
and consumption Persons engaged m sedentarv 
employments must be fflriioat constantly under the 
influence of this degree of cold, unless the apartment 
ixj^which tliey work is heated to a degree that sub- 
jectH them, on leavrng it, to all the dangers of a 
Hiidcfen transition, os it were, from summer to win- 
ter The inaitivity to which such persons are con- 
by weakt ning the bod} , renders it incajiable 
of 1 HOI nt. lining tlie degree of warmth necessary to 
comf(ij‘t without additional clothing or fire Under 
such ('ireumstaiu es, a sulhcieut quantity of clothing 
of a proper qualit}, with the apartment moderately 
warmed and w'ell \ entil it*'(l, ought to be preferred 
to any means of heating the air of the room so much 
as to render any ini rease of clothing unnecessary 
To heat the air of an apartment much above the 
ordinary temjieniture of the atmosphere, w'e must 
shut out the external air , that of the close room be- 
comes extremely rarefied and dry , which circum- 
stances make it doubly dangerous to pass from it to 
the cold, raw’, external air But in leaving a mode- 
rate!} w'ell w'amied room, if properly clothed, the 
change is not felt 

The only kind of dress that can affoid the protec- 
tion recpiired by the changes of temperature to wluch 
high northern climates are babie, is v'ooUen Those 
who would receive the advantage which the wearing 
of woollen is capable of affording, must wear it next 
the skin , for it is m this situation only that its 
health -preserving [)ower can be felt The great ad- 
vantages of woollen cloth are briefly these — the 
readiness with which it allow's the escape of sweat 
through its texture , its power of preservmg the sen- 
sation of warmth to the sldn under all circumstances, 
the slowness with which it conducts heat , the soft- 
neas, lightness, and phancy of its texture Cotton 
rloth^ though it differs but little from linen, approach- 
es nearer to the nature of woollen, and on that ac- 
count must be esteemed as the next liest sulistance 
of which clothing may be made Silk is the next in 
point of excellence, but it is very inferior to cxitton 
m every respect Linen posaeases the contrary of 
most of the properties enumerated as excellencies in 
Woollen. It retains the matter of perspiration in its 
texture, and speedily becomes imbued with it , it 
pves an unpleasant sensation of cold to the skin ; it 
“ very readily saturated with moisture, and it con- 
ducts heat too rapidly 

Th^ are several prevailing errors in the mode of 
adapting clothes to the figure of the body, particu- 
larly amougst females. Qothes should be so made 
“ to allow the body the full exercise of all its mo- 
taoQs. The neglect of this precaution is productive 
of more mischief than is generally believed. The 
®^**e*7 and suffering arismg from it while we 

are yet in the cradle Girls have for a while the same 
aa boys, in a freedom frMn bandages of all 
but as they approach to womanhood they mn 
•objected to trammels in the form of staja The 


bad coDsdquences are not Immediately obvious, but 
not the less certain on that aooount The girl 
writhes and twists to avoid the pinching which must 
necessanly attend the oommenoement of wearii# 
stays tightly laced The posture in which she 
ease is the one in which she will constantly be, until 
at last she will not be comfortable in any other, even 
when she is freed from the pressure tlmt originally 
obliged her to adopt it In this way most of de- 
formities to vvhii h young people are subject originate, 
and, unfortunately, it is not often that they are per- 
ceived until they have become considerable, and 
have existed ton long to a<lnnt of remedy 

CLOUD The nloiuls are aqueous vapours, which 
hover at a considerable height alxive the surface of 
the larth They differ frtim fogs only by their height, 
and less degroc of tr.'insparency Tlie cause of the 
latter tinumstance is the thinness of the atmosphere 
in its higher regiorin, u'hore the particles of vapour 
become coudensed The vaiieties ot clouds are nu- 
merous Some cast a shade whn h covers the •ky. 
and at times products a considerable darkness, others 
resemble a light veil, and ])eruiit the rays of the sun 
and moon to jiujc through them The evaporations 
which riht from seas lakes, i>tmd8, rivers, and, in fact, 
from the whole surface of the earth, a^coud, on ac- 
count of their elasticity and lightness, In the atmo- 
sphere, until the air becomes so oold a^d thin that the} 
can rise no higher, but are condensed Philosophers, 
how'ever, are of very different opinions res|»eeting 
the way in wdiich the condensation and the wtiole 
formation of th< t loads proceed "llie theory gene- 
rally held IS that the water, after ita asi ent In tlie 
foiin of vu|>our, and Ix-fore it takes the shajK) of clouds, 
exists in a gaseous state, not affecting tlic hygrometer, 
which IS the reason why the air m the higher regions 
IS always dry The clouds are colleitious of small 
vesicles, in the transfonnation of which from the 
gas( ous state it is lielieved that heat ojicrates, in 
part at least, lietause clouds lommunlcate a degree 
of heat t<» the l>odv which they render damp An 
other theory is that clouds are collections of prei ipi* 
tated bubbles, and differ by tin ir negative electnoitv 
from fogs, the electric itv of whnh u general]} posi- 
tive If clouds and fogs 1 >sc th'dr electricity, ram 
is produc.c*d I’hese exjdanations are, however, by 
no means perfectly satisfactory 

The change of muds contributes essentially to the 
formation c»f clouds and fogs lu rc<untnes where 
this change is small and infrequent, as between the 
tn>pic8, these phenomena of humidity in the atmo- 
sphere must l)e comparatively rare, but, when they 
liapj»en, the more v iolent, because a great quantity 
of vaj>our has had tune to collect. Tlip distance of 
the clouds from the surface of the earth 4s very dif- 
ferent Thin and bght clouds are much higher than 
the highest mountains , thick and heavy douds, on 
the contrary, touch low mrmntains, steeples, and even 
trc-cs The average height of the cloudil is calculated 
to lie 2i miles 'Ikeir sue is likewise very different. 
Some have been found oocupymg an extent 4; 20 
sejuare miles, and their thickness, in some cases, baa 
been ascertamed by travellers, who have ascended 
mountains, to be several thousand feet: otfaeni are 
very thin, and of small dimena io aa 

'fhe natural history of clouds, not as raapects their 
chemical structure, but their forma their appUcatioa 
to meteorology and a knowledge of the weather, baa 
been well treated by Lake Howard, in his Eeaay oa 
Clouds He distribates clouds, in the first plaoa, into 
three simple or pcimarv forma, via.: — 1. The rtrma 
(see plate, fig. 1 ), so called from its reeemblaaaa to 
a look of hair, and consisting of fifaras srfakli 
verge in all directions. Cloa^ at this deecsiptioQ 
float at a great height m the atmoephera^ thoir alo- 
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ration, according to Dalton, being from 3 to 5 mileai 
ihbove the earth’s surface 2. The cvmulus or h^p 
2), deriving its name from the accumulation of 
■a^B of which it is composed, and presenting gene- 
rell^ the appearance of a hemisphe^al figure on a 
honzontal base. I'hese clouds accompany and fore- 
tell fine weather, and are formed more especially in 
the hot days of summer, attaining their greatest size 
early in the afternoon, and giadually decreasing to- 
wards sunset Great masses of cumulus during high 
winds, in the ((uarter of the heavens towards which 
the wind blows, indicate approaching calm and rain. 
If the cumulus does not disappear, but rises, a thun- 
der-storm may be expected to follow during the night 
3. The stratus (fig 3), so named from its spreading 
out uniformly in a horizontal layer, which receives 
all its augmentations of volume fiom below It is 
likewise often called the fall-cloud, from its being 
generally formed by the sinking of vapour in the 
atmosphere. It belongs essentially to the night, and 
18 frecjuently seen on calm summer evenings after 
sunset ascendmgfromthe lowerto thehigher grounds, 
and dispersing in the form of a cumulus at sunrise. 
These three primary forms of clouds w'hen com- 
bined produce the following modihcations, four in 
number — 1 The cirro-cujuidus (fig 4), composed of 
a collection of cirri, and spreading itself freijuently 
over the sky in the form of beds of delicate snow- 
flakes. From the circumstance of the small masses 
which compose this cloud lying often asunder, or 
separate from one another, it has sometimes received 
the designation of eonder-cloud 2 The cirro stra- 
tus or wane-cloud (fig 5), so called from its being 
generally seen slowly sinking, and in a state of trans- 
formation ; when seen in the distance, a collection 
of these clouds suggests the resemblance of a shoal 
of fish, and the sky, when thickly mottled with tliem, 
18 called in popular language a mackerel-back sk// 
3. The cumido- stratus or twain -cloud (fig 6), one of 
the grandest and most beautiful of clouds, and con- 
sisting of a collecliion of large fleecy clouds over- 
hanging a flat stratum or base 4 The cumulo- 
cirro- stratus, nimbus, or rain-cloud (fig 7), recogniz- 
able, according to Mr Howard, by its fibrous border 
and uniformly gray aspect. It presents one of the 
least attrSiCtive appearances among clouds, but it is 
only when the dark surface of this cloud forms its 
background that the splendid phenomenon of the 
rainbow is exhibited in perfection 

The clouds are generally assigned to three atmos- 
pheric regions, the upper, the middle, and the lower, 
to which a fourth, the lowest, may be added To 
the upper region belongs the cirrus, which has the 
least density, but the greatest height and variety 
of shape and direction The middle region is the 
seat of cumulus, which is generally the most con- 
densed, and moves with the stream of air nearest to 
the earth. If the upper region, with its drying 
ower, predominates, the upper parts of the cumulus 
ecome cirrus. But if the lower region predomi- 
nates (into which the densest vapours are attracted 
and dissolved into drops), the basis of the cumulus 
sinks, and the cloud b^mes stratus, the lower sur- 
face of which generally rests upon the earth or the 
water. Of the natural phenomena produced by the 
action of the clouds the waterspout (fig. 8) presents 
one of the most remarkable instances. This ourioos 
appearance is described under Whirlwinds. 

CLOUD, St., a town of France, in the depart- 
ment Seine-et-Oise, 6 miles 8 w from Paris, with 
which it has railway, steamboat, and tramway con- 
nediib^ is charmingly situated on the slope of a hill 
overlooking the river Seine. It is celebrated for its 
ohAteau and Its magnificent park, a favourite holi- 
day resort of the Parisians. Th^ annual fair held 


here in September lasts three wjeeks, and is attended 
by multitudes from the capital. The park extend 
from the bank of the Srine,abont 10 miles to Garchea* 
and isiMjcrned with beautiful cascades and water- 
works. As the residence of the monarchs of France 
St Cloud 18 histfrically interesting. In 1846 the 
town w'aa burned by the English, and in 1411 by 
the Armagnacs. In the old mansion of St Cloud 
Henry III was murdered by Clement,»i^ug^Hb 2 
1589 This edifice and its splendid gai'fijen# were 
puichaseJ by Louis XIV , who presented it to hu 
brother, the Duke of Orleans This prince enlarged 
and transformed it into a splendid palace, which be- 
came the residence of Henrietta, queen of Charing I 
of England, from the tune she quitted that country 
till her ileath It afterwards belonged to Mane 
Antoinette On the 18th Bruiuaire (17i^9) the re- 
presentatives of the peojde, ofbciall} convoked in the 
orangei\ of St Cloud, were dispersed by the grena- 
diers of Bonaparte, thus putting an end to the first 
revolution Napoleon I chose St Cloud for his »- 
sidenoe , hence the ex})rebsion, cabinet of St Cloud 
Under the former government the phrase was cabinet 
of Versailles, or cabinet of the Tuilerits In 1815 
Bliicher had his head (Quarters at St Cloud; and 
here was concluded the military convention (July 3, 
1815) by wdnch Pans fell a second time into the 
hands of the allies Here also, in July, 1830, 
Charles X signed the ordonnances which led to the 
second revolution The castle became the summer 
residence of Napoleon Ill^and in it he signed the 
declaration of war against Prussia (1870) During 
the siege of Pans the German outjiosts occupied the 
park of St Cloud, and in then attempts to dislodge 
them the French gunners of Mont Valenen oiiTy 
succeeded in burning the imjienal residences to the 
very walls The town owes its ongiu to CJodoald, 
a grandson of Clovis, who founded a monasterv here 
in 551. Pop (189b), 5517 

CLOUDBEllKY {Ruhus ChamcEniorus), a fruiL 
found plentifully in the north of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and belonging to the same genus as tin 
raspberry and the bramble. It is so abundant in 
Lapland, Norway, and Sweden that it forms an 
article of extensive commerce, and it is also common 
in many edevated moory parts of the British Isles 
The plant is small, with a rather large handsome leaf, 
indented and serrated at the edges A single berry 
grows at the top of the stem, which is usually about 
eight or ten inches high The fruit is of an orange 
red colour, in shape resembles a raspberry, and the 
flavour IB exceedingly fine This plant has not yet 
been artificially cultivated with success, as it seeiin 
difficult of naturalization to any but its native soil 
and climate 

CLOUGH, Arthur Hugh, a poet of great pro 
raise, was born at Liverpool, Ist January, 1819 
He studied under Dr Arnold at Rugby, and then 
at Balliol College, Oxford, and became a fellow of 
Oriel College in 1842. In 1848 he visited Pans, 
and he spent the winter of the following year in 
Pome. In 1849 he became head of University Hall, 
London, but he resigned in 1852 and went to America 
On his return next year he was appointed an exam- 
iner in the education office. After 1859 his health 
began decline. A visit to the Continent in 1861 
proved of no avail, and he died on 18th November 
of that year at Florence, of malarial fever, followed 
by paralysis. His poems were published, along 
with a genial memoir, by Mr. F. T. Palgrave in 
1862, his poems and prose remains, with letters 
and a memoir, were also published by bis wife m 
1869 (2 voh.). The chief of his poems is entitled The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vnolieh (1848). They are mas- 
culine and vigorous in tone, and contain many noble 
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thoughts, fcud Btrokai of genuine humour alternating • 
^tb pMsagoB of deep pa^os and tenderness. 

CLOVE. The clove is the unexpanded flower-bud 
of an East Indian tree {Ca/ryophyllua aromaticus), 
goniewbat resembling the laurel in its height, and in 
the Bha^>e of its leaves The flowers grow in clusters, 
aad tfie petals are small, rounded, and of a bluish colour , 
the seed is an oval beny. The Molucca Islandii, 
whtte ^^^le raising of different apices was formerly 
carried on by the Dutch colonists to a great extent 
appear to be the native land of the clove, and the 
l>eBt are stdl brought f i om this quai ter At one tiiiu , 
however, in order to secure a luciative branch of com 
nierce in this article to themselves, the Dutch dt 
Btroved all the trees glowing in other nlands, and con 
fined the propagation of them to that of 'i'ernate But 
both clove and nutmeg trees were transplanted from 
the Moluccas into the islands of Mauntius and Bour- 
bon, and the clove is now cultivated with success in 
many warm countries, including Zanzibar and the 
West India islands. At a certain season of theyear the 
clove-tree produces a \aat profusion of flowers. The 
operation of gathering is perfomied betw'ixt the 
inonths of October and February, partly by the hand, 
earth by hooks, and partly by beating the trees with 
bamitoos The cloves ore subsequently dried by ex- 
;>oBurti to the smoke of w’ood hres, afterw'ards to the 
rays of the sun When hrst gathered they are of a 
reddish -colour, but by drying they assume a deep- 
brow'n cast This sjiice yields a v ery fragrant odour, 
and has a bittensh, pungent, and warm taste It is 
sonietnnes employed as a hot and stimulating meib- 
cme, but is moie frequently used in culinary prepar- 
atioiiB When fresh gathered, cloves will yield, on 


wfcer graaa-Beed. It ii roornmnended to bow the gnun- 
Beed, and plough or barrow it in with the wheat. If 
it be Bcattered on the Borfaoa without baiqg wel|^ 
covered, a part <foee not vegetate, and that whra do^ 
will be Liable from drought Clover-fleed maj 

also be sown in the spring on winter grain, and bar* 
rowed in European writers a^ree ^th American 
cultivators that the harrowing will do no damage, but 
will be of service to the grain The quantity aown 
may amount to 10 or 1 lbs of clover-seed per acre, if 
the soil be nch, and double that quantity if it be poor. 
Clover seed of a bright vellow, with a good quantity 
of purple and broivn coloured seed amongst it, which 
shows its maturity, should be preferred When per- 
fectly npe and w ell -gathered, its power of vegetation 
w'lll continue for four or five years Two aorta of 
machines are described in the IVansactions of the 
New York Agricultural Society for gathering clover- 
seed. One of these machines consists of an t>pen 
box about 4 feet siiuare at the Ixittoin, and about o 
feet in height on throe sides , to the fore part, w'hioh 
is open, fingers are fixed, aliout !i feet in length, and 
so near as to break off the heads from the olovw 
stocks between them, which ore thrown back as the 
box advances ITie liox is fixed on on axb tree sup 
ported by small vv heels, with handles fixed to the 
Linder part, by which the dnvor, while managing the 
horse, raises or depresses the fingers of the machina 
BO as to take off the heads of the grass The other 
machine, called a (raiUr, is mode of an oak board 
alxmt 18 inches in lengtli and 10 in breadth The 
fore port of it, to the length of inches, is sawed into 
fingers , a handle is mserted behind inclined towards 
them, and a cloth put round the hock part of the 


pressure, a fragT'ant, thick, and reddish oil , and by 
distillation a limpid essential oil 

CLUVE BAllK, or Oulilaw an Ti \uk, is furnished 
by a tree of the Molucca Islands {Cinnamomum 
Culilau'an) It is m pieces more or less long, abnost 
flat, thick, fibrous, covered w'lth a white epidennis of 
a reddish-yellow inside, of a nutmeg and clove odour, 
and of an aromatic and sharp taste It is one of the I 
substitutes for cinnamon, but not much used. We i 
find also, m commerce, under the name of lIoiy baik, 
another bark furnished by the Myrtus caryojthyllala 
(Linn ) It is in sticks 2 feet long, fonned of several 
pieces <if very thin and hard bark rolled up one over 
the other, of a deep brown colour, of a taste similar 
to that of cloves It possesses the same propeities 
as the former barks, and may be considered as a sub- 
Htitute for them 

CLOVER (7’n/oZmm), asoinewhatextensivegeniis 
of leguminous plants Some botanists reckon no less 
than fifty-five species belonging to the genus of which 
cultivated clovers are varieties The following are 
naostused. — 1. T’ jwaterwe, or common red clover Hub 
a biennial, and sometimes, especially on chalky 
•oils, a triennial plant This is the kind most com- 
monly cultivated, as it yields a larger product than 
•Jiy of the other sorts The soil Best adapted for 
clover is a deep, sandy loam, which is favourable to 
long tap-roots ; but it will grow m any soil not 
^ moist So congenial is c^careous matter to 
clover, that the mere strewing of bme on some soils 
^11 call into action clover-sec^ which, it would ap- 
posf, have lain dormant for ages It is a recommen- 
wion of this grass that it is a^pted to a soil suitable 
to scarcely any other j^d of grass — to land which 
“ kght, sandy, or eompoMd moatly of graveL 
<^lover-8e^ should be sowed m the spring, except m 
^mates where there are no severe winter frosts 
young plants which come up in autumn cao- 
i^bear the frost so well as thoee which have had a 
summer to bring the m to matarity Spring 
is a reiT good crop with whkh to sow clover asa I 
you IIL 


Iniard, which is cut somewhat circular, and raised on 
tlie handle , this collects the hea<Is or to^w of the 
grass, and prevents them from scattering bm they are 
struck off by the cra<lle, which may lie made of differ- 
ent sizes — being smaller in pioiMirtioii for women and 
children, who by means of it may likewise collect 
large quantities — 2 Ti rrpe/ir, or white clover 

^I'liiH also thnves liest in hght liuid When •mjwh by 
Itself it rarely grows tall enoogli to be well cut with 
a scythe It is a most valualfle plant for pasturage 
over the whole of Eiiro[)e, Ccntial Asia, and North 
America, and has also been intriKluccil into South 
America T lujbruium, Alsike, hyhnd, or Swedish 
clover, has In'eri long cultivated m the south of 
Sw'eden, and is strongly recommended for cold, moist, 
stiff soils It resemliles the common red clover 
m duration, stature, and mexie of growth Tlie steins 
are hollow, not creeping, but disixuu-d to spread unless 
sown dose, when they will attain a height of 2 or 
even 3 feet It has errone^iusly been said to last 
fifteen or twenty years, but tliat is only from the 
facility with which it sheds its seed and arises self- 
sown. T nudium, perennial red or meadow clover, 
much resemble* the ooniinon red, but differs soiue- 
what in habit, and the bright red flowem are larger 
and form a lees compact head. Its pnxluoe Is leer ui 
quantity, and not so nutritive, as that of the oomiuon 
red Clover require* much attention to makeit into bay. 
Its stalks are so succulent that the leaves, which are 
the best part, are apt to crumble and waste away 
before the bay is well dned. It has, therefore, bees 
reooirmi ended to cart it to the mow or the etack be- 
fore the stalks are dry, and either to put It up with 
alternate Layers of hay and s raw, m to salt It at the 
rate of from half a bushel to a whole bushel per toa. 
Green clover is good for swine 

CLOVIS, Kmg of the Franks, born 465, enc^mded 
father Childenc in the year 481, aa chk# ^^the 
Warlike tribe of Salian Franks, wbo inhaUtad North- 
ern Gaol to the nel^ibourbiiod of the Botnme aod 
the Ardennes. Tfafe tribe at a fonnar jeriod had 
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nuule incursioDB into the neighbouring territories, bat 
were driven back into their forests and morasses, 
i^lovia therefore umted with Ilagnacaire, king of 
Cambroy, and declared war upon Syiigrius (son of 
Aegidius or Gilon), the Homan governor at Soissons 
The Homans were entirely routed near Soissons, m 
486. Syagnus fled to Toulouse, to the court of 
Alaric, king of the Goths, w hose cowardly councillors 
delivered him up to Clovis, by whom he was put to 
death Soissons now became the cajut.il of the new 
kingdom of the Salian Franks In order to obtam 
assistance m withstanding the powerful Visigoths m 
Gaul, Clovis mamed Clotilda, niece of Gundebald, 
king of Burgundy This princess, who had been 
educated in the Christian faith, was desirous that 
her husband also should embrace it Her efforts 
were frmtless, till on an occasion when he was hard 
pressed in a battle against the Alemanm, which took 
place at Tolbiac (supposed to be the modem Zulpich) 
m 496, Clo\is called on the God of Clotilda and the 
Christians. Victory declared in hia favour, and the 
part of the territory of the Alemanm l>ing on the 
Upper Rhine submitted to the King of the Franks 
The victor’s conversion was now an easy matter for 
the eloquent St Remigius, bishop of Rheims CIomh 
was solemnly baptized at Rheims, December 25, 49(>, 
with several thousand Franks, men and women St 
lleimgius at the same time anointed him The cities 
of Armonca (Bretagne) then submitted to his sceptre 
m 497 There now remained m Gaul only tw'o inde- 
pendent powers besides the Franks, \iz the Bur- 
gundians and Visigoths The former had two kings, 
Godegisilus and Gundebald. Clovis made an attack 
upon the latter, whose temtones extended from the 
Vosges to the Alps and the sea-coast of Marseilles 
Gundebald, deserted by the faithless Godegisilus, 
was routed near Dijon, compelled to surrender Lvons 
and Vienne to the victorious Clovis, and to flee to 
Avignon, where ho concluded a peace, in which he 
restored his kingdom to Gundebald, on condition that 
the latter should pay him tribute C’lovis returned 
home loaded with spoils, Gundebald afterwards vio- 
lated the treaty, but Clovis, fearing the Visigoths, 
entered into a new alliance with him Hostilities 
soon broke out between Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
and Clovis In the battle fought at Vougl^, near 
Poitiers, the latter gamed a complete victory, slaying 
his enemy with his own hand. After this victory 
Clovis received the honour of the consulship from 
the Emperor Anostasius The King of the Franks, 
having his head adorned with a diadem, appeared in 
the Church of St Martin of Tours, clad m the tunic 
and purple rolie, and was saluted by the people as 
consul and Augustus It now became his object to 
nd himself by all means of all the other Franlash 
rulers, m order that he might leave the whole terri- 
tory of the Franks to his children , and in this pur- 
pose he succeeded by treachery and cruelty. Car- 
aric, king of the Morini, Sigebert and Cloderic, 
kings of the Ripuarian Franks, Ragnacaire, king of 
Cambray, and Rignomer, king of Mans, were suc- 
cessively the victims of his ambition. He died at 
Paris, Nov. 27, 511, in the thirtieth year of his 
reign. In the last year of his reign Clovis had called 
a council at Orleans, from which are dated the pecu- 
liar privileges claimed by the kings of France in 
opposition to the pope. 

CLOWN, a r6le peculiar to the EngUsh stage, but 
beuing some resemblance to the ffracioao of the 
Bpanisu^ and the ffanrumrst of the Germans. The 
origin of the word is uncertain, some deriving it from 
the Latin colonus in the sense of a peasant farmer, 
and others connecting it with certain Scandinavian 
and other Teutonic words. On the old English stage 
the clown was the privilegedlaaglbter- provoker, who, 


without taking any part In the dramatic develon.^ 
ment of the piece represented, earned on his imn^ 
vised jokes and tncks with the actors, often mdeed ad- 
dressing himself directly to the audience u^knad d f 
confining himself to what was going on on the staire.^ 
In Shakspeare, on the contrary, a distinct paiV^ 
assigned to the clown, who no longer appears as!to 
extempore jester, although the part he play» , 
certam extent in keeping with his traditiOBsl func- 
tions At a later penoJ the clown was altogethet 
banished from tragedy, and allowed to appear onlf 
m the after-piece, performing grotesque dances, sing- 
ing comic songs, &c He is now confined to the pan- 
tomime and the circus, in the former of which he 
jdays a part allied to that of the French Pierrot One 
of the most celebrated of modem clowns is Joe Gnm* 
aldi, who was long the chief ornament of the pant»- 
mimes given at Covent Gaiden 

CLOVNE, a town in Ireland, 16 miles E. by a. of 
Cork It lias an ancient cathedral, near which is a 
round tow'er, a Roman Catholic chapel, a free school, 
founded by Bishop Crow in 172G, besides National 
I schools From 1638 to 1833 it was the see of a bishop 
I belonging to the Established Church of Ireland, buf 
I in the latter year it was united with Cork and Ihiss 
' From 1734 to 1753 George Berkeley, the phihjsoplier 
was bishop of Cloyiie Pop (1891), 1126. 

CLUB, the name of a pecuhaily English uistitu 
tion, which can scaicol^ be said to have been mtro 
du< ed mto any other country except America, in its 
original form, although tbe'^i'^ord has been adopted 
m various languages It is not easy to determine 
at what time chilis onginated m London, but it 
ajipears certain that they existed alongside of the 
coilee-houses m the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies At that time, however, their character wm 
very different from what it is now ITie coffee 
houses of those days were tlie nearest representativcH 
of the modem clubs, W'hile the clubs were commonly 
nothing hut a kind of restaurants or taverns whete 
jieople resorted to take their meals There was one 
feature, however, which w'as peculiar to clubs fioin 
the hrat, and distinguished them from colfee-houses, 
namely, that while anyl)ody was free to enter a coffee- 
house, it was absolutely necessary that a |)er8on should 
have been formally received as a member of a club, 
accordmg to its regulations, before he was at hlwrty 
to enter it Among the earliest of the London cluU 
w'as the Kit-cat Club, formed m the reign of Queen 
Anne Among its forty members, who used to meet 
at a pastry-cook's shop in order to do justice to oer 
tarn mutton pies for which he was famous, were six 
dukes, among them the Duke of Marlborough, five 
earls, many of the most distinguished leaders of the 
Whig party, such as Sunderland, Halifax, Sir Robert 
Walpole, and others, and seversd of the leading 
authors of the day, among them, Vanbrugh, Con- 
greve, Addison, and Steele. Another club formed 
about the same time was the Beefsteak Club. Ori- 
ginally these two clubs had no pronounced pohtical 
views, but in the end they began to occu^ thtna- 
selves with politics, the Kit-cat Club being Whig, aod 
the Beefsteak Club Tory. There have been severe 
Beefsteak Clubs smee. During the last century it 
was oommon to give eccentric names to clubs, and the 
conditions of being admitted to membersliip in any 
one of these clubs were as a rule equally remarkable 
Among these may be mentifped the Surly Club, the 
Split-farthing Club; the U^ Club (of which Wilke« 
was elected president for Ufe, and Mirabeau was an 
honorary member); the Unfortunate Club; the Lying 
Clnb, the members of which were not pennitted to 
utter a single truth during their sittiiigB, unless thev 
bad been expressly autboiiied to do so by the 
dent, &C. &c P^ape the celebrated dmb «■ 
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iMt century waa that which was first called The Club 
tar excell^e, but ^hich was afterwards known as 
Je literary Club It was founded in 1764, and 
tiumbA^d among its members Dr J ohnson, who was 
for a long time its president, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
jOTmiind Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, Edward Giblnin, 
there In 1864 the hundredth anniversary of 
iffi fouucliition IV as celebrated The meet important 
Londo^political clubs of the present day are the 
^arlton Club and the Reform Club The former is 
the principal club belonging to the Conservative 
party in the kingdom, and the building m which its 
members meet, which is the most splendid building 
of the kind in the kingdom, may be regarded as tin 
head quarters of the Conservative party This club 
was founded in 18.‘{‘2, and the number of its members 
M 1600 The Reform C'lub, the building belonging 
to which stands next to that of the Carlton Club, was 
long the great club of the liberal {larty, founded in 
1837, members 1400 Among the other important 
Jjondoii clubs are the National Inberal (TOOOinembers), 
Constitutional (bboU), United Service, Athenaeum, 
Army and Navy, Travelleis’, &t. &c Similar clubs 
exist also lu all the chief towns, and are also nume 
rous in the United States and the British colonies. 

The English clubs have been imitated in different 
couutnes m Europe, but not with great success lu 
i rauce, where they were introduced at an earlv 
jicnod, they siion liecame associations purely political 
m their nature, and ha<l no uniform and regulai fonn, 
as the} were only tolerated during rev olutionarv 
epoclia The (duh des Jacobins, the Club des I'euill- 
aiits, the Club des Cordeliers, and the Club de Mont- 
rouge, were the most famous clubs of the time of 
ti e first French i evolution None of the French 

clubs, or as they were afterwards called, constitu- 
tional circles {(erdea (onatttutionmh), survived the 
coup dUat of the 18th Bniinaire (iith Nov 17H9), 
by which Napoleon overthrew the l)irectory Two 
^lubs were formed dining the revolution of 1830, but 
they were both dissolved by the law relating to 
aw^ciations On the (xicasion of the revolution of 
l^oh 1848, also, hosts of clubs started into eustence, 
the most ctlehratod of which was tlie Central Re- 
publican Society {SocUtt (cntiale r^pMuainr), but 
their duration was short, for the constituent assembly 
111 the folio wmg year ordered them all to be closed 
About the same periods as in France political clubs 
^ere intrixluted into Italy, Germany, and Spam, 
especially during the tune of the first French revolu- 
tion and that of 1848 In Germany, however, they 
wore put down by a law of the empire in 1793, and 
1882 a federal decree was issued prohibiting all 
kinds of pobtical societies and assemblies In 1848 
the number of clubs formed m Italy, and particularly 
in Germany, was very great, but their collapse was 
sudden as their nse 

, ^^UI^'HAULING, a method of tacking a ship 
by letting go the lee-anchor as soon as the wind is 
»ut of the sails, her head being thus brought to the 
’^d, and then cutting the cable and trimming the 
•^Us as soon aa she pa}^ off Club-haulmg u only 
resorted to in perilous situations, and when it is ex- 
that the ship would otherwise miss stays 
CLUE, of a sail (m French, potnt)^ is the lower 
oornar; and hence <^-gameta {carguea-point, Ft) 
^ a sort of tackles fastened to the clues erf the 
and foresail, t^russ them up to the yard, 
Which is usually termed clueing-up the Clue- 

^ same purpose as olue-gamets, 

that the Utter are confined to the courses, whilst 
"be^ue-lines are oomnoon to all the square-sails. 

Ui„ * town of France, in Sadne-et-Loire, 

between two mountains on the QrOne; 11 
*bues v.w. Maoon, ^1 miles a. Chalons-sor-Satee ; 


'^p 8200. Hera was a ^lenedldtine abbey, founded 
by William, duke of Aquitaine, iht oaa tiina tlie most 
celebrated In France. Its fua(U were vast, and iti^ 
edifices had ^e appearance of a woU-bt^ 

There were 600 religious houses under its 

Only a small portion of it nowramains, it 

all but utterly destroyed in ^89. The obnrah b one 

of the laigest in France. Ilie town three 

panshes 

^ CLUVER, ur Cldverius, Philip, a oelebrated 
German geographer and antiquarian, bom at Danxig 
m ir*S0 He ap])lie(l himself first to the study of Uw, 
but afterwards, against the will of his father, almost 
exclusively to history and geography Being on that 
acceiint left without supiiort by his fatlier, ho was 
compelled to enter the sen ice of the Austrian army, 
but at the end of two s earn lie returned to his favour- 
ite pursuits Re now travelled thmugh England, 
Scotland, J'lauce, Gennany, and Italy, and then 
Bttlkd 111 Lev lieu, where be gave himself up entirely 
to literary labours till bis death m 1623 His first 
geograpliical work, Gennama Antlqua, was first pub- 
hshed m Itilu at Levdeii Two carefully prepared 
antiquaii.'in works, one iijK)n Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, the other upon Italy, followed His most 
important work was not published till after bis death 
It IB entitled Introdiictio in iiuiversarui Geographiaiu 
taiii Veterem quain Nov am and is tlic first sucoess/iil 
attempt at a systematic treatment of geography in 
the whole exicnt of its histonial and [xilitii^ rela- 
turns 'rhe first edition <tpj»ean d at Leyden in 1629, 
but it bos been fre((uentl} republished The most 
(onqilete edition is that of Ikuzeu de la Martluikre 
1 Amsterdam, 172'.') 

CLW^ IJ, a nver, Wales, county Denbigh, rising 
on the N E of the Bronbauog, and entering Abergele 
J lay, after a course (hiefly NW of alxmt 30 miles, 
during wLicb it w joined by several small tributaries 
It IS navigable at high water for vessels of 80 tons 
burden to the town of Rhuddhui, 2 miles from its 
embouchure 

CLYDE (mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy uii 
der the name of Clota), a large and Iteautiful river id 
S iotland, which rises .imul the mountains and wastes 
that separate Lanarkshire from the counties of 
Peebles and Dumfries, paKses by lianark, Hamilton, 
Glasgow, Renfrew, Dumbarton, (ireenock, Ac., and 
forms hiiallv an extensive estuary or firth before 
it entiix the Irish Sea, at the southern extremity 
of the island of Bute From its source to Bute its 
leiigth is about 100 miles, though in a direct Una 
the distance is much shorU'r Its principal tribu- 
taries are the Douglas WatiT, tlie Mouse, the Nethan, 
the Avon, the ('alder, the North Calder, the Kelvin, 
the "^liite and Black ( 'art, and the Ijeven, Near 
Lanark it has three celebrated falls — the uppermost, 
Bouiuton Linn, a cascade of about 30 feet; the next, 
(Jora Lmn, where the water takes three distinct leaps, 
ea<h about as high as Ihinniton , and the lowest, 
Btonebyres, which, like Cora, has three distinct f Jls, 
measuring altogether about 80 feet. Stonebyras Falls 
are 2 miles l>elow Lanark , the others are sitaatad 
about the same distance above that town. Tbt 
Clyde Iiecomes navigable at Glasgow, and b the 
most valuable river m Scotland for commeroe. Set 
Glasoow 

CLYDE, Lord, better known, perhaps, under the 
name of Sir Ck>lin Campbell, wae bom in OlasMrow, 
October 20, 1792, where his father, John MTiver, 
a native of Mull, worked as a cabinet-maker. His 
mother’s maiden name was Campbell and die was 
the daughter of a small proprietor in Islay. Bj tks 
aesistaDce oi his mothe/s relations he wae eJttcnted 
at the High School ef Oleegow, and aftarwacda at 
the Military AcadaBy^Oeep^ la 1808 he reoeived 
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KQ enjsign'i commission in the 9th Regiment of foot» 
having previously changed his name to Campbell at 
^e suggestion of his maternal uncle, an officer in the 
army. He was immediately sent off to Spain, where 
he served under Sir John Moore At his death he 
returned to England, and forthwith joined the unfor- 
tunate Walcheren expedition in 1809 The same 
year he returned to Spain, and was present at moat 
of the great battles that were fought during the 
Peninsular war At the siege of San Sebastian, and 
at the passage of the Bidassoa, he was severely 
wounded In the American war of 1814-15 he 
served in the 60th Kides with the rank of brevet- 
captain Some years later he was sent to the Weat 
Indies, and assisted m crushmg a negro insurrection 
in Demerara At this time (1823) he had the rank 
of bngade-major In 1842 he was sent out to Chma 
in command of the 98th Regmient, and with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, to which he had been 
raised in 18.32 The Chinese war finished, he agam i 
found himself in active Ber\uce on the outljrealc of | 
the Sikh war in 1848 In this harassing w'ar his 
services w’ere of great importance At the battle of 
Chillianwallah he was wounded after skilfully man- 
oeuvrmg his regiment, and at the battle of Gujerat 
be so distinguished himself as to receive the thanks 
of Parliament and the title of K 0 B During 1851 
and 1852, while commander-in-chief m the Peshawuir 
district, he carried on ceaseless ojierations agauist the 
restless hill -tribes, and with uniform success lu 
1854 he obtained the rank of major-general, with the 
command of the Highland J3rigade, 8er\'ing m the 
Crimean war under Lord llaglaii as commander -in- 
chief His first exploit in this w ar was at the battle 
of the Aiina, wdien at the ht ad of his Higlilan»ierB 1 
he stormed the heights and drove back the Russians, 
who were pressing hard on General Brown Ilia 
services at the battle of Balaklava — and, m short, 
throughout the war — were so conspicuous that at its 
close in 1866 he was loaded with honours, and no 
name in the British anny stood higher than that of 
Sir Cohn Campbell Scarcely had the Crimean var 
ended when the Indian mutmy broke out In this 
cnsiB all eyes were naturally turned on Sir Cohn, 
and his ap]>oiutinent to tiie chief command in India 
was received with universal satisfaction The day 
after his apjiointineiit he left Lc/iulon foi India, and 
lauded at Calcutta on the 2yth of August 1857 
Having relieved Havelock and Outram, who were 
hard pressed at Lucknow, and having defeated the 
rebels in several engagements, he proceeded to invest 
that place, which had become the head-quarters of 
the rebelhon, Lucknow was taken by storm in 
March, 1858, and before the end of the year the 
relielhon was entirely crushed Sir Colin received 
the thanks of both houses of Parliament, was created 
a peer with the title of Baron Clyde, and had an 
Income of jC2000 a year allotted him In 1861 be 
was nominated a Knight of the Star of India, and m 
1862 raised to the rank of field-marshal He died 
August 14, 1863, and was buned in Westminster 
Abbey. 

CLYDEBANK, a police burgh and town of Scot- 
land, in Dumbartonshire, on the north or right bank 
of the Clyde, about 6 miles west by north of Glas- 
gow. It IB of modem origin, its chief industry being 
ship-building. Pop. in 1901, 18,654. 

CLYSTERS, the name given to medicaments in- 
troduced into the lower bowel, usually for the purpose 
of expelling its contents. When used in ordinary cases 
of constipation a syringe of a peculiar construction, 
capable of injecting water in a lukewarm state, and 
either pure or mixed with soap, is often employed 
with immediate effect ; but aJI lijtijiB of cljrsters re- 
quire to be used with modtfid;iiMii| m they have a 


tenancy to impair the energy of the alunentarji 

CLYTEMNESTRA, daughter of King Tvndare\i« 
and Leda, and half-sister of Helen, She bore her 
husband Agamemnon two daughters, Iphigenia and 
Electra, and one son, Orestes. During the abssnM 
of Agamemnon m the war against IVoy she bestowed 
her favours on ^^Egisthus, and, m connection with 
him, murdered Agamemnon on his return from Troy 
and, together with her paramour, governed Myoen* 
for seven years Orestes killed them both See 
Agamemnon and Orebtes 

CNIDUS, or Gnidub, a town m Cana, a provmoe 
of Asia Minor, and a favounte resort of Aph^odlt^‘ 
(Venus), who "wos hence sumamed the Onuiian God 
dtas She had there three temples In the first 
probably erected by the Lacedaemonian Donana she 
was worshipped as Dontis The second was oonse 
crated to her under the name of AphrodiU Arraa 
The third, called the Temple of the Gnidian AphrodiU^ 
and bv the inhabitants the Temple of Aphrodu^ 

[ EupUea, contained I’raxiteles’ marble statue of the 
goddess, one of the mastei -pieces of art This Wds 
afterwarils removed to Constantmople, where it per 
lahed in a conflagiation in Hoi 

COACH, a geiiLial name tt)r all kinds ot covered 
carnages intended for tlit conveyance of passengern, 
although in Great Britain at least the word is not 
I usually a[)plied to the carnages used on railw'ays 
It cannot be determined tj^t what time coveren lai 
nages first came to be u(5:;J, but they were in use 
among the Romans The earliest carnages a])})ear 
to have been all open, if w'e may judge from tbt 
figures of Assyrian and Babylonian chanots found 
on the moiminents discovered amidst the ruins ol 
Nmeveh and lialnlon At Rome the matrons u-^ed 
to be con\eyed on festal occasions in covered ear 
nages called larjtejita^ which was a high distinction, 
since during the republican penod the use of ear 
nages m the city was entirely prohibited At a 
later jienod covered eamages ncbly ornamented 
W'ere used by the Romans on occasions of state and 
ceremony After the fall of the Roman Empire they 
went out of use agam, and during the feudal agea 
the custom was to ride on horseback, the use of car 
nages being consideied effeminate Although men 
tiou is made of them agEun before the end of the 
thirteenth century, they do not ajipear to have be 
come common until about two centuries later, when, 
however, they are regarded exclusively as vehicles 
for women and invalnk But a httle later they seem 
to have been looked upon as appendages of sover 
eiguty, and the German pnncea vit^ with one another 
in the Bj)lendour of their equipages, while their use 
was prohibited to the nobility and their vassals R 
England a kmd of carnage called a whirhcoU was m 
use m the reign of Richard II , but coaches, properly 
so colievk are stated by Stow to have been introduce*! 
in 1564 by a Dutchman, who became coachmw t® 
Queen Elizabeth. ‘After a while,’ Stow adds, ‘diven 
great ladies, with as great jealousie of the (meene • 
displeasure, made them coaches, and rid m them up 
and downe the countrie, to the great admiration of 
all the beholders, but then by bttle and little they 
grew usual among the nobibtie, and others of sort 
and within twentie years became a great trade of 
coach making’ They were, however, for a long 
penod confined to the arutoCTacy and the wealthy 
classes Sometimes six or even eight homes 
j harnessed to the coach, partly no doubt for the salw 
of display, but chiefly, we may presume, because tbs 
wretched state of the roads required that number. 
At first coach-wheels were very low, which drcoi^ 
stance also oontnbuted to prevent the attainment « 
any ooiiBiderable qwad, ana to make it neoesaary to 
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nge 8«ver*l horses to draw them ; and no one seems 
to have pointed out the advantages of large wheels 
until, in 1771, a Mr. Moore attracted for a short 
tune a good deal of attention by pomting out the 
fact that it was much easier to draw a coach or cart 
withiarge wheels than with small ones, and by actu- 
ally constructing a coach ‘very large and roomy,’ 
whiA was ‘drawn by one horse, and earned six 
persons and the driver, with amazing ease, from 
(Sieapeide to the top of Highgate HiU,’ conung back 
‘at the rate of ten miles an hour, passing coaches- 
and four, and all other carnages it came near on the 
roacL’ A contemporary account states that this 
coach had two large wheels, 9^ feet m diameter 
Hackney-coaches were first used in London m 
1625 They were then only twenty m number, and 
were kept at the hotels, where they had to be applied 
for when wanted. In 1635 an attemj)t w'as made 
to restrain their use by a proclamation of Charles 1 , 
but this being found unsuccessful, their number was 
limited, auud a comrais'iion was given to the master 
of tho horse to grant licences for their use In this 
year only fifty ivere hcensed In 1634 one Captain 
Hally, who had formerly been a sea-captain, hit upon 
the plan of keeping a number of hackney-coaches, 
with drivers in livery, standing at a particular place 
(the Mayjvole m the Strand), where they might be 
had whenever they were wanted Hackney-coaches 
now rapidly liecanie more general 'I’he four started 
b> C’aptam Baily in 1634 had increased to 200 in 
1652, to 800 in 1710, and to 1000 in 1771 
The following facta relating to the history of stage- 
coaches Are taken from C’hainbers’ Bo<dv of Days — 
Stage-coaches were introduced into hmgland about 
the same time as haclcney- coaches The first stage- 
oach in London appears to have run earlv in the 
seventeenth, and about the middle of the same cen- 
tury they appear to have become general both in 
London itself and m the better highways in the 
neighbourhood Before the end of the century they 


I much wealth and mechanical skill in a place, many 
different artists being employed in their oona tru ctioo, 
who become skilful only when the demand for their 
work is considerable Brussels was onoe famous for 
the manufacture of carriages, and many are built 
there still Vienna-made coaches, &c , are w1* a in 
good repute But British-built carriages, especiall} 
those made in London, surpass all others for dura 
bility , and thev are made at a much lower price than 
formerly, which has had the effect of recalling ordem 
from rivals abroad 

COADJITTOR, a Latin term, nearly synonymous 
in its original meaning with assistant, and applied 
by the Romans to a kind of deputies or lieutenants 
given to magistrates to assist them in a press of 
business, or supply their place in absence The term 
was afterwards mtroduce‘d into the Church of Rome, 
and given to persons wlw> were associated with pre- 
lates, art hbishojMi, or bishojis, to assist them or act is 
substitutes for them in the discharge of their funo- 
tions The appoiiitineut usu^illy made the coadjutor 
the successor of hw prmtipal, and in this way great 
abuses arose At first the coatijiitor was nominated 
by the ling on the presentation of tho archbishop or 
bishop with whom Le was to l)e associatetl, and who 
generally took care to present soun* nephew or 
cousin, and thus tlie highest ecclesiastical dignities 
became in a manner henshta’-y m a icrtain number 
of families, contrary to the ecclesiastical maxim 
winch dedared them to 1m* purely elective The 
abuse once commented made rajud strides, and the 
coadjiittirship was often given fin mere children, Pi 
persons not in ((rders, and to non-residents The 
Council of 1>ent hitroduced stvoral refonns, by pro 
viihng that the nomination of a coiuljutor should not 
take effect except in cases of noeessity or manifest 
utility, the j»opi bi in^ madi sole judge of these cases 
The use of the term is not confined to tho Roman 
(diiirch, coadjutor bisln-ps being also known in the 
Anglican churches A coadjutor is different from a 


I'ere started on three of the jinncipal roads m Kiig- 
land Tdieir speed w'as at first very moderate, alnnit 
3 or 4 miles an hour They could only run m the 
HUininer, and even then their jirogresa was often 
greatly hindered by floods and by the wretched state 
of the roods generally In 1700 a week was con- 
sidered a marvellously short space of time to take to 
travel from York to London, and even sixty years 
later a fortnight was spent in going between Ldiii- 
burgh and London The fii-at stage-coEW’h that tra- 
velled between Glasgow and Edinburgh, which was 
set on foot in 1749, occupied two days in the journey 
The first efforts to accelerate the speed of travelling 
was made by a body of Manchester merchants in 1754, 
who started a conveyance to w'hich they gave the name 
of the ‘Flymg Coach,’ and which was intended to 
overtake the distance between Manchester and Lon- 
don m the unusually short period of four days and a 
half II their prospectus the projinetors of the new 
vehicle made the following announcement — ‘ How- 
incredible it may appear, this coach will actually 
(bamng accidents) arrive in London in four days 
^d a half after leaving Manchester.’ Thirty years 
ater a Mr Palmer of Bath, after a considerable 
wnount of oppositKin, succeeded in inducing the 
to put in practice certain suggestions 
^hidi he madc^ by w^ch he showed that great 
br^ of time and money in the conveyance of 
P**ocngers uid letters would be effected. The result 
establishment of the system of mail-coaches, 
^hicb continued to be the means of travelling in 
until their place was taken by the railways 
first mail-coach started between London and 
on the 8th of Angust, 1784 
he manufacture oi elegant coaches is a proof of 


sujfragnn inasmuth as th** latt( r has a distinct portion 
of a large duxene usMigucd him under the bishop who 
IS over the w hole, 

C<)A(4l7LATlON is the term appliwl to the sepa 
ration of a suliatante from a sidiition, in coniiet|uenc«* 
of soini' change m the substance itself Thus albu 
men of egg can be dissolved in I'old water, but if the 
solution ^ warmed, the allmmon undergoes a change, 
separates out m white flocky mosses, and cannot 
ogam lie redissolved m the water BIikkI drawn froni 
on ammal sjieedil y coagulates, and a solution of siliofc 
acid when sufliciently concentrated gelatinizes, and 
the Bilich A id IS then lustiliible in water The cause 
of spontaneous coagulation is not understo^xl, and 
even when the effect is proilucod by a chemic^ re- 
agent, the fact only can be stated 

COAHUILA DE ZARAGOZA, asUteof Mexico, 
liounded N by the United StaU-s n K by the Rio 
(iiande del Norte, which separates it from Texas, 
E. by Taraaulipas and Nuevo I.«on, s by Zacatf -uui, 
w by Durango and Chihuahua Its principal n^en 
are the Kscondidos, Sala^lo, Sabinas, Teya, and 
Meteros, all flowing into the Rio del Norte or its 
tributanea ’I he a»»uthem part of the State is 
mountainous, the northern part undulating or flat. 
The state is rich m woods and pastures, and It has 
several silver-mines The principal towns are Sal- 
tillo, the capitel, CuahuiU or Montelovec, Santo 
Rosa, and Parras; area, 60,890 aquara miles; pop. 
(18P3), 177,793. 

COAL llie inestimable value to a nation of the 
mineral fuel treasured up in the ooal'measureo Is 
illustrated in glancmg over a geological map of ^Iteal 
Bntom, in whiab the blackened portiooa point ool 
the deponta of ooit and the popnloiis centrea <d ma- 
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COAL. 


MJirf industry. Coal is the 

primary souroe of our ooxmnerce and manufactures, 
oy eauthling steam^wer and machinei^ to be pro-^ 
duoed at the most economical rate The economical 
importance of the coal deposits in England and Scot- 
land is much enhanced by the rich beds of iron ore 
found in their associated shales, as well as m the con- 
tiguity of the carboniferous^ limestone which is re- 
quired as a ilux m reducmg the ore to a metalhc 
state, not to speak of the lesser advantage of the 
proximity of the fire-clay, which furnishes the only 
material for building blast-furnaces capable of resist- 
ing the heat of the smelting process The varieties 
of coal usually met with are anthracite, caking-coal, 
cherry-coal, splint-coal, and cannel-coal 

The vegetable origin of coal is now universally re- 
cogmzed According to the analysis of Richardson 
and Rcgnault, quoted as of autluirity by the late 
Baron Liebig, the combustible materials m splint- 
coal from Newcastle and cannel-coal from Lancashire 
Lb expressed by the formula Ca 4 Hi 30 Compaiing 
this with the composition of w’oody filjre, it appears 
that these coals are formed from its elements by the 
removal of a certeun quantity of carburettod hydro- 
gen and carbonic acid in the form of combustible oils 
I’he composition of both of these coals is obtained by 
the subtraction of three atoms of cai burette J hydro- 
gen, three atoms of water, and nine atoms of carbo- 
nic acid from the formula of wood (’arburetted 


hydrogen generally accompanies all mineial coal, 
other varieties of coal contain volatile oils, w’hich 
may be separated b} distillation wuth water The 
origin of naphtha is owing to a similar pioceas of de- 
composition UTie mdammable gases w’hich stream 
out of crevices m the beds of mineral coal alw'ays 
contain carbonic acid, togetlier wuth carburetted 
hydrogen and olefiant gas In 100 volumes of fire- 
damp there were found on analysis 91 86 vols light 
carburetted hydrogen, 6 3 olefiant gas, and 2 32 nitro- 
gt u gas. The evolution of these gases show's that a 
chemical change is constantly m progress in the coal 
The action which takes place during the combustion 
of coal, and which may be oliserved m an ordinary 
fire, seems to consist in the separation of the hydro- 
gen m combmation with part of the carbon, in the 
form of hydrocarbons of various degrees of volatility 
Thus, some are gaseous, and bum with flame, others 
are fluid, and form the black bituminous matter 
W’hich swells up and appears to lioiL Then when all 
the volatile matter has been expelled, the red glow- 
ing mass of coke w'hich remains consists of the carbon 
which has been m excess of the hydrogen in the coal 
In the crystalline coal m common use the com- 
bined effects of pressure, heat, and chemical action 
upon the substance have left few traces of its vege- 
table origin, but in the sandstones, clays, and shales 
accompanying the coal, the plants to which it prin- 
cipally owes its ongm are presented m a fossil state 
in great profusion, and frequently with their struc- 
ture BO ^tinctly retained, although replaced by 
mineral aubetances, as to enable the microscopist to 
determine their botamcal affinities with existing spe- 
cies The sigiUaria and stigmaria, the lepidoden- 
dron, the calamite, and tree-ferns are amongst the 
commoner forms of vegetable life in the rocks of the 
coal formation. Trees of oonsiderable magnitude 
have also been brought to light, having a recogniz- 
able relation to the modem araucaria. The animal 
remains found in the coal-measures indicate that 
some of the rocks have been deposited in fresh water, 
probably In lakes, whilst others are obviously of 
estuarine origin, or have been deposited at the mouths 
of rivers alternately occupied by fresh and salt water. 

Cannel-coal and the richer hydrocarbons are em- 
ployed in the production of coaLgas. The tar, naph- 


tha, and ammonia evolved in the process are all ub 
lizod; some of the most behutiful colours ot the cahco- 
printer, for instance, resulting from the decompoo 
tion of ooal-tar For manufacturing purposes ooSs 
are generally considered to consist of two parts — r 
volatile or bituminous portion, and a substance com 
paratively fixed, and usually known by the 
coke. This latter form of coal is extensively used m 
locomotive engines on railways, in consequence of its 
yielding no smoke, the volatile matter, or that which 
forms the smoke of coal, being removed by ignition 
As the bituminous or volatile part of cool yields tbt- 
gas used for hghting, it has been found that the 
beating power of the coal resides in the coke, and no 
heat 18 lost by fii-st extracting the gas from coal hy 
the usual methods of burmng, or rather distilling’ 
coal ISee l''u i.L 

Coal, as an inflammable substance, appears to ha\e 
been known to the ancients, and to the Bntons Ive- 
foro the Romans visited this island, it bemg found no 
frequently m ravines and beds of rivers of a colour 
and texture so decidedly different from the stm^a 
w’hicb m general accompany it, but as at that penod, 
and for centuries afterwards, the country w’as covered 
with immense forests, which BUj>phed abundance of 
fuel fur every pur])use of hfe, there was no necessitv 
for using (X)al as hiel The workmg of coal, then* 
fore, only became an object of attention as popula- 
tion and civilization advanced, when agriculture l)e 
gan to be studied, the w'oods cleared away, and the 
arts of civil life cultivated^ accordingly we find that 
the w’orking of coal iii Britain, as an article of (uin 
merce, is comparatively of modem date, and apjiears 


to hav'e commenced about the end of the twelfth 
century The first charier giving liberty to the tow'n 
of New’castle-upon-Tyue to dig coal w’as gronb^d l»y 
Henry III a D 1239, it was then denominated am- 
co<;/, on account of its being shijiped for places at a 
distance In the year 1281 the Newcastle coal-tra/lt 
had become so extensive and imiioriaut that lawn 
w’ere euaeted for 'is regulation In Scotland coak 
began to be wrought much about the same time, and 
a charter was granted m the year 1291 m favour of 
the abbot and convent of Duufennhne, in the countv 
of Fife giving the right of digging coals in the landic 
of Piiteiicrieff, aeljommg the convent Coal liegan 
to be used for iron smelting about the lieginning of 
the seventeenth century The working of coal gra 
dually increased, though on a v ery hmited scale, un 
til the beginning of the last century, w'hen the Bteam- 
engine was brought forward by Newcximen in the 
year 1705, and w’as applied to ooUierics in the vicinity 
of Newcastle aliout the year 1716 This machine 
produced a new era in the mming conoems of Great 
Britain, and, as it were m an instant, put every coal- 
field within the grasp of its owner Collieries were 
opened in every quarter, and the coal-trade rapidly 
increased to an astonishing extent This extension of 
the trade w’as greatly aided by James Watt, 
very much improved the construction and powerof tbs 
steam-engine as to render it one of the most com- 
plete and most useful pieces of mechanism. ^ 
Newcomen and Watt the mining interest of Great 
Bntam is highly indebted, to the latter the empire 
owes its great nse and improvement as a manufsc' 
turing country. . 

The coUienes of Great Britain are now upon tbe 
most extensive scale, and are of the first importanoe 
to the kingdom, both as regards its political and co^ 
mercial interests, so much so that it is evident 
without cheap coal, the manufactures of 
tnin could not be brought forward in oonmetw®® 
with those of the other nations of the world wn«« 
manual lalxiur is cheap. The capital 
the ooUierieH, and in the shipping ooonecten Wi 
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them ifl immense, amounting to many milliona.— 
The great coal-faeld of Britain, which is composed of 
numerous subordinate coal-fields, crosses the island 
in a diagonal direction, the south boundary line ex- 
tending from near the mouth of the river Humber, 
upon the east coast of England, to the south part of 
th# Bristol Channel on the west coast; and the north 
boundary line extending from the south side of the 
river Tay m Scotland, westward by the south side of 
the Ochil Mountains, to near Dumbarton, upon the 
river Clyde; within these boundary lines North and 
South Wales are included. This region is about 260 
miles in length, and on an average about 150 miles 
m breadth; total area about 12,000 square miles 
(’oal-bcds occur in other forraatioiiaof later geological 
ufre The wealden, chalk, and tertiary formations 
afso contain seams of greater or less thickness, but 
none of the later deposits ecjual in economical im- 
jiortaiicr tliost* of the carboniferous system In 1801 
the total output of coal iii Britain amounted to 
1^'. 17^,126 tons, in 18lHHo220.091. 781 SeeBuiTAiN 

1’lie toal-helds of the United States have an area 
of 192,000 square miles, exclusive of the vast coal 
region of the Rocky Mountains and the I’acihc 
Coast, the area of which has not yet been fully 
ascertained. Coal is found in a large proportion of 
the States, although not yet raised in them all. 
About two thirds of all the quantity raised belongs 
ro the anthracite variety, which occurs chiefly m 
Peonaylvania The total output of coals in the 
Cnion in 1900 was 274,847,780 tons — The other 
chief coal-producing countries are Germany, which in 
1899 raised 101,0u0,00ii tons, France following with 
80,000,000 tons, and Belgium with 21,000,000 Im- 
mense coal-fields are also known to exist in China, 

J ndia, Japan, Australia, and the Dominion of Canada, 
BO that the supplies of this valuable mineral appear 
tt) he practicallv inexhaustible. 

Public attention has been directed to the possible 
exhaustion of the coal-fields of Great Britain within 
a few centuries, by the enormously increasing con- 
sumption of fuel in carr}ing on her industries, and 
by the demands made upon her for export. The 
inciuiries of a parliamentary commission into the 
state and prospects of the British coal-measures, and 
whose report appeared in 1871, brought out the 
result (more or less uncertain) tliat there w’as a 
Bufficieijtly large amount of workable coal to ket}> 
up the then annual output for a period of nearlv 
1200 years This was so far reassuring, but since 
then the output has greatly increased, and is still 
mcreasing, though no one can foresee what may 
happen in the future. However, the British people 
have been put on guard against a wasteful exi>endi- 
tiire of that portion of their mineral wealth upon 
which the commercial and manufacturing prosperity 
of the nation so largely depends As bearing on 
this subject, it is an interesting fact that coal has 
own recently discovered at a workable depth near 
Dover, this being a hitherto unsuspected source of 
•supply For the methods of mining coal, see Mining 

GOAL BRASS This term is applied to iron 
pyrites, on account of its brassy appearance. Coal 
<»ntaining much pyrites is bad for iron smelting, and 
^ for domestic use on account of the sul 

phorous acid which it gives off on burning A pyriti- 
eroos coal leaves a ruddy ash, the colour being due to 
the oxide of iron formecL The name is also applied 
to a variety of ordinary carbonate of iron ore. It 
oontains little or no pyrites, and has a black colour. 
Mid sometimes a crystalline fracture. This would 
***?^Be an economical ore of iron, whereas the true 
°®~brBas IS usel ess for such a purpose. 

WAL-CUTTING machine Various ma- 
Chines have been invented for cutting out coal, the | 


chief objects they are iiiteaded to Mcve the 

cheapening of the work, the df a large quan- 

tity of co^ which in the ordifui^ prooesa of holing 
by hand lalxMe with the pick is broken up into alack 
and dust, and the removal of the danger attending 
npon the employment of hand labour. In the case 
of machines worked by compressed air there is also 
the advantage of better ventilation and a cooler at- 
mosphere in the mine, owing to the discharge of the 
compressed air after each stroke of the tool. In some 
of these macliines the instrument of excavation Li a 
pick worked by a bell -crank lever, with an action 
like that of an ordinary pick, while others have a 
straight-action cutting-tool which outs out a horizon- 
tal slot or groove in a seam of coal while the machine 
traveises along the working face of the coal. In the 
compressed air machines the air is supplied by an alr- 
compressmg engine Ut the surface, the air being con- 
veyed down the sliaft and along the mine in cast- 
iron pipes The inaclune may be worked at a dU 
tanceof a mile or nnire from the shaft One of thes^- 
ninohines, invented by Messrs Ridley A Jones, is ah »ut 
3 feet long, H foot wide, and 2 feet high; it has 
flanged w'heels t/irunon the ordinary jut tramway, and 
weighs about ^ ton. Motion is given to it by a fl inch 
cylinder high-pressure engine, the piok being con- 
nected with the end of the piston-rod, and by valu- 
ing the mode of connecting, the blow may be ^ivsn 
either right-handed nr left handed I'here is an 
arrangement for regulating the depth and force of the 
blow siiinlar to that used in the steani-hainmer, and 
as the atteiniant has his hand constantly upon this 
regulator while the machine is at work, the precision 
obtained is fully eipial to anything that could be ob- 
tained by hand labour Indeed the collier directing 
themachineinust use tbehaiiieainount of judgment as 
if he w'ere using an ordinary pick, the jinncipaJ dif- 
ference being that he is cnabltMi to strike five blows 
with the machine for one blow with the hand. 
COAL GAH. See Gas 

COALITION In the beginning of the French 
revolution the ]<'rench autbors used this expression 
by way of contempt, to denote the confederation of 
several powers against France, the word allvanot ap- 
pearing to them ynirhaps too noble for the object. 
From that time the word has been received int4» 
diplomatic language, and the diplomatists of the con 
tincnt of Kunqa have made this distinction between 
alliance and coalition, that the former is more gene 
ral, the latter is directed against a particular enemy 
for a distinct object (Bee Franob — H istory.) — 
word coalition is also used to dsnota the union 
of several political parties Thus we speak of the 
coalition of Fox and North, and of the Aberdeen 
coalition ministry 

COAL TAR See Tab. 

COAMIN(iS, of the hatches or gratings, In shipa, 
certain raised work rather higher than the de^. 
about the edges of the hatch -oj>enings of a ship, to 
prevent the water on deck from running down. 
There is a rabbet or groove in their Insi^* upper 
edge to receive the hatches. 

COAST-GUARD, a force formerly intended only 
to prevent smuggling, but now organizod also (or 
purposes of defence Before the passing of the 
Coast-guard Service Act of 1656 this foste belonged 
to the customs department, but by the eot mentioiDied 
it was provided that after a given day it ahoold he 
raised and governed by the admiralty. It wm also 
enacted that the force was not to exceed 10,000, 
including officers, lands held for the then exiethiK 
coast-guard were to be vested in the adminitj, ana 
powers were given to the admiralty to aoMire new 
stations for the service, no station to ex oea q 8 aatea. 
According to the new system Great Bntain and 
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Ireland are divided into eleven districts, each of 
which is subdivided into a number of sub-districts 
The eleven districts are each under a captain in the 
navj, who has a ^ard-ship for his head-quarters. 
Each sub-district is m the charge of an inspecting 
officer subject to the superior of the district, and there 
are generally revenue cruisers or gunboats attached 
to each district. The men, who are generally old 
men -of-war’s men of good character, have high pay, 
and are besides furnished with free cottages and 1« 4d 
a day for provisions They may be required at any 
time to serve on board the guard-ships and cruisers 
belonging to the service, and m time of war they may 
be called on to serve anywhere. The whole force is 
under a controller-general, who ranks as a commodore 
of the first class. The total number of officers and 
men serving in the coast-guard on shore is at present 
4200 

COASTING-TRADE, trade earned on by sea 
between the ports of the same country. In some 
countries the coasting trade is retained as a home 
monopoly, and this used to be the case in the United 
Kingdom, but by 17 and 18 Vict. cap v the coast- 
ing-trade of Great Britain was thrown open to foreign 
vessels, subject to the same rules, dues, and regula- 
tions as British sailing ships and steamers, but power 
was given to the queen to imjiose by an order in 
council retaliatory prohibitions and restrutions on 
the ships of such countries as should impose restric- 
tions and prohibitions on British shijis The dues 
and regulatnms to which vessels engaged in the 
coasting-trade are subject are different from those 
which relate to vessels engaged in the oversea trade, 
and masters are required to keep bodks showing that 
their cargoes are strictly such as are allowable by the 
rules of the coasting-trade 

COATBRIDGE, a municipal burgh of Scotland, 
in the county of Lanark, 9 miles east of Glasgow 
It owes its rise t(t the working of the coal and iron- 
stone of tins portion of Lanarkshire, and the place 
has rapidly grown from a trifling village to a thriving 
but not very attractive town, with few buildings 
worthy of note The inhabitants are cbiefly engaged 
ID the numerous iron-works in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, about half of the blast furnaces of Scotland 
being situated in this locality The chief branches 
of the iron trade carried on here are the manufacture 
of pig-iron, malleable iron, and iron tubes There 
are also important engineering and other establish- 
ments, and fire bricks, fire clay goods, preserves and 
confectionery, are extensively manufactured Pop 
in 1871, 15,802, in 1881, 17,500, while in 1891 it 
had increa'^ed to 30,033, and in 1901 to 86,951 

COAT OF AUMIS, the ensigns armorial of a 
person; so called because originally worn on some 
part of the armour Their origin is to be referred 
to the age of cliivalry, when they were assumed as 
emblematic of the adventures, love, hopes, &c , of the 
knight, and were useful for distinguishing individuals 
whom it was difficult to recognize, covered as they 
were from head to foot with armour. This perhaps 
may even have been the origin of the usage. As 
everythingelaebecamehereditary in Europe — estates, 
dignities, titles, privileges — so the favourite emblem 
of the knight became the adopted badge of the family, 
the figures or characters employed in the coat of arms 
began to receive n&mes, and the language and science 
of heraldry came into existence The light to bear 
arms thus became a distinctive mark of gentle birth. 
In France the feudal privileges and nobility were 
abolished by the revolution Under Napoleon 1. 
the imperial nobUsst wore a certain number of 
feathers indicative of their rank, a simple chevalier 
one; a baron three; a duke seven. See Heraldbt. 

COAT OF MAIL, a piece of armour in the form 


of a shirt, consisting of a close net- work of iron or 
steel rings, or of a strong bnen or leather jacket 
covered with small laminae or plates, usually of teni 
pered iron, overlapping each other like the scales of 
a fish See Akmb and Armour. 

COBALT, a metal which occurs combined with 
arsenic, nickel, and other metals, it also occurs as k 
sulphide and as a phosphate. After the ore haa been 
calcined, oxide of cobalt remains, but impure from tht 
presence of other metallic oxides When this oxule hu 
been purified and reduced to the metallic state the 
cobalt IS obtained of a white colour inclining to gray 
and, if tarnished, to red, with a moderate lustre. Its 
fracture is compact, it is hard, brittle, and of a specific' 
gravity of 8 5 to 8 9 Like nickel, it is strongly 
magnetic It undergoes little change in the air, but 
absorbs oxygen wLen heated in open vesstls It ib 
attacked, though slowly, by sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, and is readily oxidized by means of nitric acid 
Two basic oxides of cobalt are known, and some inter 
mediate oxides The priitoxide is of an ash-grav 
colour, and .3 the basis of the salts of cobalt, most cif 
which are of a junk hue When heated to redness m 
an ojien vessel it absorbs oxygen, and is converted into 
a higher oxide It may be prepared by decoirijKising 
the carbonate of cobalt by heat in a vessel from uhich 
the atmospheric air is excluded It is easily known 
by its giving a blue tint to borax w'hen melted with 
it It 18 employed in the arts, in the form of smalt, 
for communicating a similar colour to glass, to earth 
enware, and to jiorcelain Smalt, or jiowder blue, h 
made by melting three pa^V of fine white sand or of 
calcined flints, w'ltli two of juirified pearl ash and one 
of cobalt ore previously calcined, and ladbug it out of 
the pots into a vessel of cold W'ater, after which the 
dark-blue glass, or zaffer, is ground, washed, and dis 
tributed into different shades of colours, which shadtn 
are occasioned by the different qualities of the ore, 
and the coarser and finer grinding of the powder 
Smalt, besides being used to stain glass and pottery, 
is often substituted in painting for ultramarine blue, 
and 18 likewise employed to give to jiaper and linen 
a bluish tinge The chloride of cobalt is well known 
as a sympathetic ink When diluted with W'ater so aj 
to form a pale pink solution, and then employed as 
ink, the letters which are invisible in the cold become 
blue if gently heated It is prepared by dissolving 
precipitated oxide of cobalt in hydrochloric acid with 
the aid of heat, and diluting wuth w'ater The nitrate 
of cobalt 18 readily got by dissolving cobalt or its oxide 
in nitric acid, and crystallizing the solution It is a 
delKiueseeut red salt, winch dissolves in w-ater with n 
pink colour. The peroxide of cobalt is of a blacK 
colour, and is formed by adding a solution of bleach 
iiig-powder to a cobaltous salt, or by passing a cur 
rent of chlorine gas through water holding cobaltous 
hydrate in suspension It does not unite with acids, 
and when digested in hydrochloric acid the oobaltous 
chloride is generated with the disengagement of 
chlorine. When heated it is converted into one of 
the intermediate oxides. 

Ores of Cohalt — 1 White cobalt ore^ or bright 
white cobalt ore, consists of cobalt, arsenic, and *ul 
phur Its colour is tin-white, liable to tarnish, with 
little lustre. It occurs massive and crystallized, in 
cubes and in octohedrons. It is hard and brittle 
Specific gravity about 6. Before the blow-pipe 
melts, and gives an arsenical smoke and odour. I^ 
forms a metallic globule, and gives to borax a blue* 
colour. It occurs chiefly in primitive rocks, and is 
frequently accompanied by bismuth. It is found 
most abundantly in Germany, Sweden, and Norway, 
and also occurs in several other European oountriea 
2 Oray cobalt ore is an alloy of cobalt with 
and iron, and is sometimes accompanied with «naU 
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portionB of nickel and bismuth. Its colour is light 
my, liftW® to tarnish It occurs massive or ia- 
^miliated, and is never crystallized It has been 
found In the United States at Chatham, Connecticut, 
but has not been wrought advanta^ualy. It also 
occurs in Bohemia, Saxony, and France 3 Red 
cobalt ore, or cobalt bloom, is a hydrated arseniate of 
oobalt, of a beautiful peach-blossom red colour It 
occurs massive, disseminated, and in minute crystals. 
It accompanies other ores of cobalt 

COBAN, or Vkha Paz, a city of Central America, 
in tbe state of, and 90 miles north-east of the city 
of Guatemala, capital of the department of Vera 
Paz, on the left bank, and near the source of the 
Dulce or Dolce It was formerly a miseion station 
of the Dominicans, whose memory is still held m 
great esteem The Dominican monastery is now de- 
serted The valley is exceedingly fertile, and covered 
with plantations of sugar-cane, bananas, and pimento- 
trees, and various kinds of fruit-trees. Poj) (1893), 
27,700 

COBBETT, William, a celebrated English writer 
and politician, was the son of a farmer and jiubhcan 
at Famham m Surrey, and bom there on 9th March, 
1762 An interesting account of the early life of 
this remarkable man is given by himself in his auto- 
biography In 1783 he set out on the top of the 
(»ach to try his fortune in London, and arrived 
there with only half-a-crown in his pocket He 
succeeded in obtaining a situation as copying-clerk 
to an attorney of Gray’s Inn, whore he remained for 
nine months — the dreariest, aceonhng to his ow’n 
account, that he ever spent in his life Determined 
to find some other sphere of employment he (putted 
Ixjndon for Chatham, enlisted in the 54th llegiment, 
and after continuing there for a year proceedt d with 
It to New Brunswick During his stay at Chatham 
he set himself assiduously to study and the improve- 
ment of Ills mind He remained four vears in 
America, during which time Lis regular habits and 
ability and attention in tbe discharge of his military 
duties effected his promotion to the rank of sergeant- 
niajor In 1791 be returned to England wntb the 
regiment, and shortly after arriving there obtained 
his discharge After a short stay in England, and 
a stay of BIX months in France in 1792, he embarked 
at Havre for America He landed at Now' York in 
Oertober, 1792, and continued m America for eight 
years, where he occnipied himself with hterary labours, 
chiefly of a political kind, commencing bis career by 
an attack on Dr Priestley, then recently landed in 
America, in a pamphlet entitled Observations on the 
Emigration of a Martyr to the Cause of Liberty, and 
■igned Peter Porcupine Under this famous nom-de- 
plume a succession of papers appeared, all of a 
strongly anti-republican tendency, which were after- 
wards republished m England in twelve vqls Before 
leaving America he published a life of Thomas 
Paine In Jime, 1800, he sailed for England, and 
on his arrival started the Porcupme, a daily paper, 
which zealously supported the measures of Pitt, but 
with little success In a subseejuent paper, the 
Weekly Register, he was more fortunate , and by the 
RTOat circulation which it enjoyed he found himself 
purchase the estate of Botley in Hamp- 
where for several years he employed himself 
agricultural and other country pursmts. The 
“’®8i»tcr continued to appear regularly every week 
to the period of his death. Not long atter its 
oo&unenoement sympt oms of a gradual change began 
^^JWear iu Cobbett’s polititaJ opinions, and from 
oonaervative he passed over to extreme radical 
p*™<airtea. In 1808 a prosecution for libd on the 
kwu-heatenant and other officers of state in Ireland 
was instituted agaiiuA Wm, and resulted In hk being 


sentenced the following year to a fine of £800; 
while a second action, bronght almost immediately 
afterwards, subjected him to a second fine of thr 
same amount. For some years after this he oon 
tinued to give the government mneh disquiet; and in 
1810, owing to some remarks of his in the Register 
of July 10, 1809, on the flogging of some militiamen, 
he was again prosecuted for libel, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for two years and a fine of £1000 
This last was paid by a subsenption among bis 
friends. Now ise daunted, he continued his attai^ on 
government as soon as be was liberated, and oom- 
nienced Ills celebrated Tw'ojiennjy Trash, which reached 
a sale of 100,000, and from its supposed influence 
on the working-classes brought about tlie pai*iain^ of 
the noted Six Acts Partly to escajto their u{>erattoa, 
and partlv also, it in lieheved, on ac'count of pecuniary 
embarrassments, lie retreated to the Unit^ States, 
ajid remained there for two years residing principally 
m Long Island He returned to Euglaml in 1819, 
and settled at Barnes EIiiih in Surrey, his estate of 
Botley having previously been sold After a few 
yt'ars he (quitted Banies and returned to Hampshire, 
vv'here he itilited tlie fanii of Normandy, aliout 7 
nules fiom Fafnhain In 1820 he endeavoured, 
unsuccessfully, to l)e returned momiKir for the dty 
of Coventry About the same jienod he commenced 
in the Register a senes of papers entitled Rural 
Rides, afterwards reprinted, which present most 
charming pu tures of Ernglisb coiuitry scenery, and 
are among tlie best of his productions In 1824-27 
he published a liiMtory of the Protestant Refonna- 
tion m Ehiglaiid and Ireland, in which he vlhfled 
C^iiecn Elizabeth and the leading reformers, but 
added in no way to his litciary reputation. The 
work w'a.s eagerly adoj)ted by the Roman Catholics, 
who caused translations to bo made of it into vanous 
European languages In 1831 be was again prose- 
cuted for libel, on the ground of an article in the 
Register alleged to l>e published with tlie view of 
exciting tbe agnculturul laliourers to acts of vi(»leaoe 
He conducted his own defence in a spt'ech of six 
hours, and the jury not Ixung able to come to s 
verdict the tnaJ ended m tlnur dischiirge On the 
jiasHing of the reform bid in 1832 Cobbett was 
returned member to Parliament for Oldham, but bin 
BUC( CBS in this cajiacitv wa« indifferent Nevertheless, 
at the general election in l)ecend>er, 1834, he was 
again returned to Parliament for Oldham. The latr 
hours and crowded asscinblies in the House of Com 
mons, BO different from his usual haiiits, had, how- 
ever, told unfavourably on his health On 25th 
May, 1 83.5, he took p,ijrt in tbe debate on the motioD 
of the Manjuis of ( liandos on agricultural distress. 
The exertion of 8i>eaking on that occasion proved too 
much for him, and the following morning he was 
conveyed to his farm of Nomiantly, where he expired 
on tbe 18th of June following, in his seventy -third 
year In addition to the writings already referred 
to Cobbett is tbe author of on Knghsh and a French 
Grammar, Advice to Young Men and Women; con- 
taining many useful Lints, Cottage Economy; VllUga 
Sermons, A Year’s Residence in America, andothtf 
works Cobbett wrote in a pure and vigorous EngUtii 
style, and his wntmgs contain a great amount of 
information and sound practical advice, though disfig- 
ured by dogmatism, crotchetineaa, and exttavaganoa. 

COBDEN, Richard, the git^ 'i^Mstle of free 
trade,' bom at the farm-house of Dunford, in the 
county of Sussex, on tbe 8d of Jane, 1804; died in 
London on the 2d of April, 1865. After receiving a 
very meagre education at the grsLmmar-achoQl of hud- 
burst, he waa taken aa an apprentice into * Mmi- 
cbest^ warehouse in London bekmging to hia mvnW, 
and in this sHuation be Tafddlj made op lor the 
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defects of his education by his own diligence, and 
soon acquired a thorough acquaintance with the busi- 
ness to which he was apprenticed In 1830, being left 
by the failure of his uncle to his own resources, be 
obtained some advances of money, and, along with 
some relatives, started a cotton manufactory in Man- 
chester, which in a few years succeeded m producing 
fabrics equal in point of quality to the best manufac- 
tured in Ixmdon By several journeys that he now 
made to France, Belgium, S\v itzerland, and the Umted 
States, chiefly m the mterest of the firm, he not only 
increased his busmess connections, but matured and 
enlarged his views His first political wntmg was a 
pamphlet on England, Irelanc^ and Amenca, which 
was followed by another on Bussia. In both of these 
he gave clear utterance to the political views to which 
he continued through his life rigidly to adhere, re- 
jecting the course of policy based upon the theory of 
the balance of power, advocating non-intervention in 
the disputes of other nations, and mamtaimng it to 
be the only proper object of the foreign policy of 
England to increase and strengthen her connec- 
tions with foreign countries m the way of trade and 
peaceful intercourse. These views, adthough disre- 
garded or considered as visionary in Parhamont, were 
warmly received in industrial and commercial circles, 
and secured Cobden a considerable number of fol- 
lowers, especially m Manchester To the cause of 
education in this city he did great service by the 
foundation of the Athenaeum, an institution on a 
large scale, intended for young merchants and manu- 
faiturera (1837) After roturnmg from extensive 
travels in the East and m Geniiany, he entered 
actively on a course of agitation with the view of 
carrying into effect his jjolitical views It was about 
this time that the agitation against the corn -laws 
began, and soon after the Anti -Com Law League 
was formed in 1838, it was joined by Cobden, who 
expended all hia energies on behalf of the cause to 
support which the league had been founded, and it 
is chiefly the extraordinary activity and perseverance 
of Cobden, joined to the zeal of his sujiporter Bright, 
that England has to thank for the final victory of 
free-trade principles In 1841 Cobden was returned 
to Parhament by Stockport, a seat for which he had 
Deen an unsuccessful candidate in 1837 In his very 
first speech in Parliament he took occasion to jxiint 
out tlie unjust way m which the com-law'S operated, 
and, undeterred by the failure of his first attempts, 
he returned again and again to this subject After 
five years of unwearied contest he at last succeeded 
in convincmg Sir Robert Peel himself, at that time 

i irime minister, of the permcious action of the corn- 
awB, and in inducing lum to bring m a bill for their 
repeal The bill passed both houses of Parliament 
before the end of June 1846, and Sir Robert Peel 
was the first to congratulate Cobden on his victory 
in a speech delivered in the House of Commons. 
During the labours of this long struggle Cobden had 
been obliged to neglect his business, which before 
agitation oommencea had been a highly prosperous 
one. As a compensation for the loss he had thus 
sustained a national subscription was made, and a 
sum of about £70,000 presented to him Imme- 
diately after the passing of the Com Law Repeal 
Bill Sir Robert Peel's government resigned, and his 
successor, Lord John Russell, offered Cobden a place 
in the new government. This, however, Cobden 
declined, in order not to sacrifioe his independent 
position in Parliament. Alter again visiting several 
countries on the Continent, where he was generally 
received with enthuaiasm, he returned to hu parli^ 
mentary duties in 1847, having been returned with- 
oat opposition as one of the members for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He now appeared chiefly as 


the advocate of parhamentary reform, economy and 
retrenchment in the management of the finances of 
the country, and a policy of non-intervention, m all 
of which he found a finn and ready ally in Bright 
His advocacy of a peace policy did not in every case 
add to his populanty. His opposition to the policy 
of Lord Aberdeen in 1853, which ultimately ^ 
the Russian war, met with no success, and although 
m 1857 he carried a vote of censure on Lord Pal- 
merston’s C^hines© policy, his action in this case was 
so displeasing to the country generally, that he did 
not obtain a seat in the new Parliament elected after 
the dissolution of the former one in consequence of 
the vote mentioned Two yesirs later, however m 
1859, he was returned for Rochdale, and was again 
offered a jdace m the government as president of tht 
Board of Trade, along witli a seat in the cabinet, but 
these offers he again declined In 18CU he negotiated 
a treaty of commerce with France, and m rewai J for 
his services on this occasion he was offered a baron- 
etcy, a seat in the pnvy-council, and several other 
offices and dignities, all of w'hich he persistently n 
fused During his latter yeais he lived a good deal 
m retirement on his estate at Dunford, but died on a 
visit to London A collection of his political wntmgs 
ajipeared m two vols m 18G7, and a collection of his 
speeches (Cobdeii’s Sj)eeche8 on Questions of Public 
Policv) m two vols m 1870 
GOBI See Gobi 

COP>IJA, or, as it is also called, Pufuto La Mau, 
after the name of the firsL president of I’olivia, a 
seaport of Cbili, in the territory of Antofaf^asta 
(formerly belonging to Bolivia), on the shore of the 
Pacific It stands in a desert region, and is entirely 
dependent on the mines in the neighbourhood Ihe 
roadstead is tolerablv safe, but the landing-place is 
fai from good All tlie water used for drinking must 
lie obtained by distillation, and the means of siibsH 
tence come from a consideiable distance The popu- 
lation 18 about 4000, including those w'hi> are going 
to and from the mines 

COBLE, or GobulIu, a flat -floored boat with a 
Hcjuare stern, fuinisbeii with a lug-sail and also jiro 
polled withi»ar8 It has a sharp high bow, is adnm- 
ably constructed for encountenng a heavy swell, and 
IS used in fishing, especially on the east coast of 
Britain. The rudder extends for some distance he 
low the stern There is also a small rowing boat 
with the same name used by salmon - fishers and 
others 

COBLENTZ (anciently Covjlucntes, from its situ- 
ation at the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle), 
a town of Germany, formerly the residence of th^' 
Elector of Treves, now the capital of the Prussian 
circle of Coblentz and of the province of the Rhine 
It is situated, amid picturesque and delightful sur- 
roundings, on the tongue of land between the Rhine 
and Moselle, the former being crossed by a bridge of 
boats leading to Ehrenbreitstein, and by » railway- 
bridge, the latter by a stone bridge built in 1344 and 
another railvvay-bndge, both leading to the suburb 
of Lutzel- Coblentz, It consists of an old and a new 
town, the former with many narrow irregular streets, 
the latter well laid out and with handsome streets 
There are various squares or open areas; and among 
public monuments are the provincial memorial for 
the Emperor William I. and that of the EmpreM 
Augusta Among the churches may be mentioned 
that of St. Castor, a Romanesque basilica with four 
towers, of the end of the twelfth century, the Lieb- 
frauenkirohe, with Romanesque nave and Gothic 
choir, and the Florinskirohe (of the twelfth century)- 
Other edifices are the royal palace, built in 1778 - 8 d 
for the last Elector of Treves; the Castle of the 
Electors, latterly oooupied as a manufactory, but now 
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as the city savings-bank and picture gallery, the 
town-house, the old archive building; the gymna- 
sium ■ and the industrial museum. On a height 
between the rivers are two forts — Fort Alexander 
and Fort Constantine. On the other side of the 
Moselle Fort Francis is situated These works, with 
those of Ehrenbreitstein and others, render Coblentz 
one of the strongest fortresses of Germany; but since 
1890 it has not bt-fii kept up as a fortress, except in 
so far as concerns the forts on the heights around it 
The confluence of tho two rivers has always given 
Coblent/- great military importance, even from the 
time of the Romans, who built a strong camp here and 
a wooden bridge It is a free port, and the staple em- 
porium of the Kliine and Moselle wines intended for 
exportation Millstones, manufacturtd from the lava 
(if extinct voh anoes in the neighbourhood, also form 
an article of trade dapanned waies, machinery, 
pianos, cigars, and soap, are amongst the rnanu- 
factuies It H the birthplace of Prince Metternich 
I’ojj in 1885, including the soldiers m garrison, 
:il,Gfi9, in 1895, 39,633; in PujO, If., 146 
COJiRA DE CAPELLO, that 18 , ‘seijient with a 
hood , the Portuguese name of an East Indian ser- 
pent, the Xdja ti ipuduins, and of an African serpent 
of same genus, the Xdta fuijc, or asp, both reptiles 
of tile most venomous nature The former inhahits 
India and south-eastern Asia, ,lava, &c The species 
of the \iper kind are all remarkable for the manner 
in wlinli they apiead out or distend the sides of 
the neck ond head W'hen disturbed or irritated In 
the (ohnt dc cnpello the conformation necessary to 
this action is found in the most perfect condition, as 
the animal is jirovided w'lth a set of nhs or b<»ny 
proLCK-es, moved liy appro])! late muscles on the sides 
of the neck, w'liich, when expanded, give the anterior 
j)art of the body the appearance of an overhanging 
aieli or hood, on the middle of which, posterior to 
the eyes, is a greenish -yellow mark, resembling the 
rim of a jiair ot spectacles From this mark we have 
the name ‘sjtoctai led snake' When disturbed by the 
apjjro.ieh ot an individual, or otherwise, the cobra 
lal^es the anterior part of its body, so as to appear to 
sLaiid erect, expands its hood, and is prejiared to in- 
flict a deadly wound So exceedingly poisonous is 
its hitt, that in numerous instances, which are well 
antlieriticated, death has followed within a few min- 
utes , under ordinary circumstances, a few hours is 
the longest terra that intervenes from the infliction 
of the bile till the death of the sufferer, where prompt 
measures for his relief have not been resorted to So 
numerous are these snakes in some parts of India 
and Africa that they are fre(]uently found in dwell- 
uig-honses, and may even take U]) their quarters in 
the beds Death of necessity must follow under such 
circumstances should the animal be alarmed or irri- 
tated by any sudden motion. In case a bite is re- 
ceived, the first thing to be done is to make a firm 
and Well-sustained pressure above the wound on the 
Bide nearest the heart Experiments which have been 
very carefully made, prove that a sufficient degree of 
pressure thus kept up may prevent the poison from 
Bcriously affecting the system, and this is supported 
also by the good effects derived from ligatures applied 
by the natives of India, though such ligatures gener- 
ally act but imperfectly. The effects of pressure, 
combined with the withdrawal of the poison, will be 
obtained by applying a well-exhausted cupping-glass 
over the wound. It is also said that volatile alk^i or 
spirits of hartshorn repeatedly applied to the wound, 
and takeb internally, m doses of thirty or forty drops, 
fopeated according to ciroumstancea, may avert the 
in joriems consequence of the poison. Many thousands 
are annually killed in India by cobras, and 
the government gives a reward for their destruction. 


but the people have a superstltiouB regard for them. 
To minister to the curiosity of the multitude, the 
jugglers of India select these venomous reptiles for 
their exhibitions, and, having extracted their fangs, 
keep them in cages or baskets to exhibit as dancing 
snakes. When the cage is opened, the juggler begins 
playing upon a pijie or other instrument; whereupon 
the cobra assumes the erect attitude, distends its 
hood, and remains balancing itself in this position 
until tht‘ mu'-ic is suspended It is, however, most 
probable that this snake, in common with lizards 
and «)ther aniinalh, is ])€culiarly affected by musical 
Houuds In liiiiniah a cobra entort'd a room while a 
gentleman was jilaving on the flute, and advanced 
gently towards him so long os the ni'isic continued; 
whenever it was sithpended the animal halted, and 
when it was entirelv Bto])petl, it gradually withdrew. 
Thifl odd circumstance inducetl tliom to spare the 
creature, vvhioh made its aj)])!' trance on several suc- 
cessive davb when tho flutt* was played With tho 
exception of tho spectacle mark on the back of the 
neck and its distensilile hood, the rohra is not espe- 
cially dihtintruihhi d as D'garda coloration or form. Its 
coloui Tiiaj’he a dark Lireenish brown, lij^h ter towards 
the iiifinor parts, hut cobras vary greatU in colour. 
It feeds on vaiioiis small Rmiiials, ro]>tiles, liirds’ 
eggs, frogs, &c Tluse snakes are good swimmers 
and climbers See also AsP, and Tl II at RkpTILDI, 
hg 18 

COIirilG, a Saxon jirmcijiality in central Ger- 
many Sei Saxe Goiiufu. Gotha 

rOBUUG, or KoiiURG, a town of Germany, capital 
of the duchy of Saxe-Cohui g Gotlia, finelv sltuat^ on 
tlu left hank of the Itz, lOG miles E. by N Frankfort- 
on the Main Among the ])rincipal buddings is the 
Ehrenhurg Palace, one of the town residences of the 
Duke of Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha, formerly a monastery 
of the Recolleth, but converted into a diual residexice 
in 1519 lb con^lins some iiitirehting pictuiM, ta- 
pestry, &c Some of the old doors exliihit beautiful 
spe( linens of imiiqiu term or inlaid work There are 
one or two other palai'es, and varnius monuments, 
iiK hiding a statue of Prince Albert, consort of Queen 
Victoria The diief ilninh is the Moritzkirche, a 
8])aciou8 budding m th' late Gothic style, with a 
tow'or 334 feet high The govemrnent-house is a 
handsoim btructure in the Italian style, and there 
are a town-hall, arbenal, cont/iiniiig a public library, 
theatre, dc The educational institutions compriiKi 
a gynmasiiini (founded in Ifiu.')), real school, nomiAl 
school, (fee On an eminence overhanging the town 
IS the ancient caslle or fortress, from w hich extensive 
views are obtained It is now u»n verted into a 
museum, with ext'-nsive crillections of vanoua kinds, 
including relics and writings of Luther, who resided 
here for three months in 1530 and wrote some of 
hiB w'orks This castle was oociqiied by the Swedtie 
in 163*2, and was unsuccessfully bsssicged by Wallen- 
stein during the Thirty Yean/ War ITie enviroBS 
comprise many picturesque and interesting localities, 
ducal country seats, Ac Coburg has munufacturee 
of porcelain and ceramic ware*, carriages, furniture, 
Ac , it has also malt- works, breweries, Ac. Pop, fa 
1895, 18,688 

COCA, COCAINE See SurrLirtimirr. 
COCCEIUS, Heinrich vom, Iwm 1644 at Bra- 
men, studied at Leyden in 1667, and in 1670 in 
England, at Oxford; was in 1672 profeesor of law al 
Heidelberg, and in 1688 at Utrecht; In 1600 regular 
professor of laws at Frankfopt-on-tha-Oder; repaired 
to the Hague in 1702, without giving up bl« oSoa, on 
oocaeion of the dispiitee as to the hereditary sn eoe s 
sioo of the house of Orange; received for hi* eorvioes, 
in 1718, the rank of baron of the empire, and diad hi 
1719 As a lawyer he was tlie oracle of many omutM, 
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and hia ayitem of German public law (Juna Publici 
Pradontia) was almoet a universal a^demical text- 
book of this sdenoe His works comprise Exercita- 
tiones curiosse, and Dissert, varii Argumenti, in four 
vols. quarto; Consilia et Deductiones, two vols in 
folio; and Grotius illustratus, three vols in folio. — 
His eldest son, Samuel Freiherr von Cocceius, bom 
1679 at Heidelberg, was in 1702 professor at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, and rose through m my degrees to 
the dignity of grand chancellor of all the Prussian 
dominions, and was also a distinguished jurist He 
died in 1755 

COCCULUS INDTCUS, the dried fruit of Ana- 
mtrta Cocculus and other allied jdants of the ordei 
Menispermaceae. It has an intoxicating or stupe- 
fying effect, and is said to be sometimes used to 
adulterate beer See Picrotomn 

COCCUS, in zoology, a genus of insects of thi 
order Hemijitera, family Coceidfe Generic char- 
acter antennae filiform, of ten articulations in the 
male, nine in the female, shorter than the body, ros- 
trum pectorale, conspicuous only in the females , 
males with two large mciunbent wings, females ap- 
terous, subtomentose, fixed, and becommg gall-shaped 
orriueld-shaped after impregnation These little insects 
are remarkable for many peculiarities in their habits 
and conformation The males are elongated m their 
form, have long, large wings, and are destitute of any 
obvious means of suction , the females, on the con- 
trary, are of a rounded or oval form, have no wings, 
but possess a beak or sucker formed of the extremely 
modified appendages of the mouth, by which they hx 
themselves to the plants on which they live, and 
through which they draw their nourishment At a cer- 
tain period of their life the females attach themselves 
to the plant or tree which they mhabit, and remain 
thereon immovable dunrig the rest of their existence 
In this situation they are impregnated l>y the male, 
after which their body increases considerably, in manv 
species losmg its original form and assuming that of 
a gall (whence Reaumur’s name, Gallinstcta, for the 
family), and, after depositing the eggs, drying up aiul 
forming a habitation for the young This change of 
form is not, however, constant to all the species, 
which has given rise to a division of the genus into 
two sections — those which assume a gall shajie, in 
which the rings of the abdomen are totally obliterat- 
ed, are called kermeg by some authors , and those 
which retain the distinct sections of the abdomen, 
notwithstondmg the great enlargement of the body, 
are called true corn, or cochineal They are impreg- 
nated in the spring, after having passed the winter 
fixed to plants, particularU in the bifurcations and 
under the small branches Towards the commence- 
ment of summer they have acquired their greatest 
size, and resemble a bttle convex mass, wuthout the 
least appearance of head or feet, or other organs 
Many species are covered wuth a sort of cottony 
down. Each female produces thousands of eggs, 
which are expelled by a small aperture at the extrem- 
ity of the body As soon as they are produced they 
pass immediately under the parent insect, which be- 
oomes their covering and guard, by degi’ees her body 
dries up, and the two membranes flatten and form a 
tort of shell, under which the eggs, and subsequently 
the young ones, are found coccated Soon after the 
death of the mother the young insects leave their 
hiding-place, and seek their nourishment on the 
leaves, the juices of which they suck through the in- 
flected rostrum, placed beneath their breast 

But It is with a view to their importance as an 
article of commerce, arising from their use in the 
arts, that the insects of this genus ore particularly 
interesting When it is oonsideTed that the moet 
bnliiant ayes and the most beautiful pigments, as 


well as the basis of the most useful kinds of cement 
are their product, it will be acknowledged that m 
none of the insect tribe, except, perhaps, to the bee 
and the gaU-insect, are we more indebted than to 
these smgular and apparently insignificant little 
beings Kennes, the scarlet grain of Poland, cochi- 
neal, lac-lake, lac-dye, and all the modificatictos of 
gum-lac, are either the perfect insects dried, ^the 
secretions which they form. The first-mentioned 
substance is the Coc< ue iliria It is found m great 
abundance upon a species of evergreen oak (Quercvt 
coicifera), which grows in many parts of Europe, and 
has been the basis of a crimson dye from the earliest 
ages of the arts It was known to the PhcEnicians 
before the time of Moses , the Greeks used it under 
the name of kokkoa, and the Arabians under that of 
Jcennes From the Greek and Arabian terms, and 
from the Latm name vermirulatum, given to it when 
it was known to be the product of a worm, have been 
derived the Latm corcineus, the French cianiawi and 
vermeil, and the English irimaon and vei'milion The 
early Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, and until lately 
the tajiestry makers of Eurojie, have used it as the 
most bnliiant red dye known The scarlet gram of 
Poland {Coccus Pohnv vs) is found on the roots of th- 
Srleranthus perenms, -which growls in l.'irgequantitioain 
the north-eahtof Europe, and in some partsof England 
This, as well as several other sjiecies, which afford a 
i similar red d\e, have, however, fallen into disuse 
I since the introduction of cochineal This valuahb' 
and most important material i.vmthmg but the bodies 
I of the females of the Coc( us cacti (Lmn ), a native of 
Mexico, w'hicb feeds on vanous species of cactii*^, jiar 
ticularly on one called nopal {(>}>untia cockinillifeia) 
The trees, as they may be called, which produce the 
cochineal are cultivated for this purjiose m immeuse 
numbers, and the operation of cvjllecting the insects, 
which IS exceedingly tedious, is performed by the 
w’onien, who brush them off with the tail of a squirrel 
or stag The insects are killed by being thrown into 
boiling water, placed m ovens, or dried in the sun 
Those which are killed by the latter method fetch a 
higher price, from the wdiite jtow'der covering the in 
sect bemg still retained, and thus preventing, in a 
great mearure, the adulteration of the article. As 
many as 70,000 dried insects are contained in a pound 
of cochmeal Cochineal was cultivated by the Mexj 
cans previous to the conquest, but probably not to 
any great extent Cortez received orders from the 
Spanish court to pay attention to this valuable dye, 
and from that time the quantity increased very ra 
pully C’ochineal is also raised m Peru and several 
other parts of Spanish America The finest, how 
ever, contmues to be prejmied m Mexico and Guati 
mala In the East Indies a very inferior kind has 
been reared, which produces a coarse scarlet dye 
Hayti and Brazil have tried to encourage the propa 
gation of this insect, and it has been mtroduced into 
Java with good prospects of success In the Canary 
Islands, where it was introduced m 1827, its culture 
has been very successful, although at first the ignor- 
ance and laziness of the mhabitants threw a great 
many obstacles in the way. About one-half of the 
whole priKluction of cochineal now comes from these 
islands, but the introduction of aniline dyes has 
greatly injured the cochineal industry, formerly so 
flourishing. The imports of cochineal into Britain 
may amount to £30,000 or more annually. 

The natural dye which this little animal affords 
in such abundance is a deep crimson , and the colour 
called scarlet was not discovered until the effect pro- 
duced by infusing the animal matter in a solution of 
tin was noticed by a German chemist in 1643 ; after 
w'hich » manufaotory of this colour was established 
in London. 
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Lao is a seoretion from a species of Coccus inhabit- 
ing India, where it is found in astonishing abundance 
on the Ficus religiosa. In its native state, not yet 
separated from the twig on which it has been deposit- 
ed, it IS called sttck-Lac] when separated, powdered, 
and the colouring matter washed from it, it is de- 
nomfnated seed-lac-, lump-lac when melted into cakes, 
and skell’lae when purihed and formed into thin 
laminfc. Lac-lake is the colouring matter of stick -lac 
precipitated from an alkaline lixivmm by means of 
alum. 

COCHABAMBA, a department of Bolivia, sur- 
rounded by those of Chuquisaca, Potosi, La Paz, 
Beni, and Santa Cruz It lies entirely in the moun- 
tainous region of Bolivia, and has every variety of 
climate, except that of the Yungos, or hottest region 
It 18 very fertile, and forms one of the finest and 
most productive regions of Bolivia Most of its 
streams belong to the rivers Beni and Mamore, and 
thus ultimately go to feed the Amazon Manufac- 
turing industries are better developed here than in 
m< )Bt other departments , but the chief employments (*f 
the people are agriculture and cattle rearing. Trade, 
on account of the scarcity of roads, is not of inucli 
importance The area is about 21,500 square miles, 
the pop, according to an estimate for 1893. is 

3h0,220 The capital of the department has the 

same name, and is situated in a fertile valley 18 
miles long and 2 miles broad, 8435 feet above the 
level of the sea. The town is clean and well paved, 
is the seat of a bishop, and has a university, a high 
school, hospital, &c , and manufactures woollen and 
cotton goods, leather, saddlery, pottery w'are, kc 
It lias a trade in flour, wheat, maize, and barley, 
OvS well as European manufactured goods Fruit is 
largely cultivated in the neighbourhood I'he aro- 
matic bark of the Croton deutheria, called coscarilla, 
IB collected here from the neighbouring districts to 
be sent to the seaport Arica for export It is 
inferior to that which is grown in the Yungas 
Pop 27,000 

COCHIN, a seaport of Hindustan, on the Malabar 
coast, Madras Presidency, built on a small island 
It was once a Dutch possession, but has belonged to 
Great Britain since 179.5 Its harbour is one of the 
best on this coast, but its trade has for some years 
lieer. declining. Pop, 17,600. — There is also here a 
small native state called Cochin (area, 1361 sq miles, 
pop, in 1891, 722,906), and a native town of same 
name; pop 13,775 

COCHIN, Charles Nicholas, engraver, bom m 
Pans in 1688 He practised painting till his twenty- 
third year, and this was of considerable advantage to 
him in the art of engraving, to which he afterwards 
devoted himself. In 1731 he became a member of 
the Academy of Painting, and died in 1754 — His 
•on, of the same name, Imm at Pans in 1715, died 
there in 1790, devoted himself to etching rather than 
to engraving. His productions are supenor to those 
of his father The collection of his works contains 
more than 1600 pieces, among which there are 112 
likenesses, in the form of medals, of the most re- 
nowned French scholars and artists of his time, who 
Were almost all his friends. We have, besides bis 
•■•ay* in the memoirs of the Academy, several 
Works of his, which contain interesting observations 
^ different subjects relating to art, for instance, on 
Herculaneum. His frontispieces and vi^ettes are 
nmarkable for neatness and taste. His views of 
■ixteen French eeaports are of great Taiu& His 
imposition in gene^ is rich, delicate, and pleasing. 
H® was a member of the Academy, and oocupi^ 
pJ acee of importance. 

a oonntiy forming part of the 
P^pins nla of South-eastern Asia, and generally re- 
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garded as comprising the whole of Anam aniP^wor 
or French Coonin-China. Three of the six provinces 
into which the latter was divided were acquired at 
one period, and the remaining three at another period. 
A persecution of the French Roman Cathoho mis- 
sionaries in Anam furnished the French with an oo- 
casion of regaining a footing in the East, An expe- 
dition against Cochin-China was decided on in 1667, 
and Saigon was occupied. The Austro-Italian war 
deferred further operations till 1861, when the con 
quest of Metho gave the French possession of the 
most fertile uistnct of ].K>wer Cochin-China. The 
war continued till June 6, 1862, when a peaoe was 
concluded at Saigon with the Kirif^ of Anam, whioh 
was ratified at Hue on the 15th of April, 1863. By 
j this treaty the king agioed to cede to the French 
the three province's of Bienhoa, Saigon, and Metho, 
along with the island of Poul>' Condore, to permit 
the Koinan Catholic religion in lus kingdom, to open 
three of the pints in Tonquin to Frenoh ships, and to 
pay an indemnity of 24,000,000 francs (£960,000). 
Altlicugh the inhabitants were found to be on the 
whole buHlLiently traciahle, jet a fow’ revolts took 
place, w'hereuj'on Adiniial De la Grandiirc, on the 
pr. text that all these disturbances had tlicir origin 
in the provinces of Lower Cochin China whioh had 
remained to Anam, namely, Vmhlong, Ohaudoe, and 
llatien, took possession of these provinues, and de- 
dared them French territory, 25th June, 1867. The 
territory thus acquired by France in this peniosula 
covers 21.710 square inilts, and in 1894 had a popt 
of 2,226,l'35 It IK now oiganized in departnieiiU, 
prefectures, Kub prefectures, and cantons. In 1882-83 
France asserted a claim to the protection of Tonquiu, 
and indeei' the entire Anam turritorj, anil after noms 
fighting this claim was conceded by tlio king Ton- 
quin was accordingly taken possession of by France 
in 1884, and is now under French administration, 
native resistance having now entirely ceased. Anam 
forms a protectorate See Anam 

The northern and easti rn piirts of French Ooohln 
China are iiilly, but the rest of the territory oon 
sists almost entirely of well-watered low alluvial 
land The lowlands, ^.he^c the waters stagnato, are 
covered with a rank vegetation from 8 to 10 feet 
high, contiguous to tlie finwirig streams are exten- 
sive nce-grounds Wliere the soil is somewhat raised 
above the water level it is very fertile, and in some 
places ranges of low hills follow the line of the 
rivers In the more elevated districts are grown 
tobacco, sugar-cane, maize, indigo, and betel Among 
the other jiroducte are tea, gums, ooooa-nut oil, silk, 
spices, and various farinaceous and aromatic artioles. 
The Anamites raise also great numbers of buffaiOM, 
cattle, hogs, and birds , the first being employed In 
agriculture, and, as well as oxen, for draught pur- 
poses ; but since the French coonoest oxen are re- 
served more stnctly for food. Industrial arts are m 
yet limited among the nativen They are skilful in 
all kinds of basket-work, in which they us^'^tho reeds 
and other similar materials which abound in the low 
lands , Bilk and cotton are also wrought But th^ 
excel in the use of wixxi, of which their templet 
pagodas, and tombs are built, and ornamented with 
elaborate carving. They live in viUagee— numbering 
nearly 1000 altogether— ad jaoent to the rivers, whioh, 

I in the un suitable ness of the country for land traffit 
form almost the only means of common ioatkm. 
Their hemses are either tiled or thatched with straw, 

I the roofs being supported with wooden pillan ; the 
I better class are in two sections, the Inner apsrtDMU 
I and the outer verandah, which servos for use in the 
daytime ; they are often well fumisbad, and not ds- 
void of comfort. The only rosds at p r esen t existinf 
are those oonnsetiug Bsigon, the capitsl, with the 
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furincipal to^B, Telegraphic oommunication between 
many of the principal places has been alieady opene^ 
and is being extended. The principal export is 
rice, of which there is annually exported about 
7,000,000 cwts., mainly to China, cotton and silk 
■are alao exported. 

COCHIN-CHINA, Upper, or Donq-teono, a 
narrow strip of land, consisting of four provinces, on 
the east coast of Anam, to which empire it belongs, 
(extending from Tonqum on the north to Champa on 
the south The most important river is that on 
winch the chief town P’hu-tbua-thien or Hu^ stands 
In the most fruitful parts of this region aloes wood ((»f 
the Aquilai la oiatn)^ com, sugar-cane, and cinnamon 
fiounsh From October to January the weather is 
often \ery stormy, and typhoons rage frequentl\ 
The climate is healthy and pleasant Cami>hor is 
produced m the district in the utmost perfection 
COCHINEAL. See Cocrus 

COCK {PJiaaianus (/al/us, L ), the well-known 
chieftain of the poultrv-yard, and rural announcer of 
the passage of time , whose shrill clarion, heard m 
the still watches of the night, inspires the invalid 
with cheermg hopes of the coming dawm, and informs 
the way-worn traveller of his approach to the habi- 
tations of his land, the appiopnate emblem of vigi- 
lance, virility, warlike daring, and gallantry domes- 
ticated, but not subdued, he marches at the head of 
his tram of wives and offspring, vi ith a port of [mmd 
defiance, not less ready to punish aggression against 
his dependents than to assert his superiority upon the 
challenge of any rival At what time this valuable 
species of pheasant v, as brought under the immediate 
control of man it is now imiiossible to determine , 
but, as the forests of many p-'irtH of India ^ 'all abound 
with several varieties of the cock in the wuld or 
natural condition, it is quite reasonable to conclude 
that the race was first domesticated in the eastern 
countries, and gradually extended thence to the 
rest of the world It is stated that the cock was 
farst mtaxiduced into Europe fiom Persia, and Aris- 
tophanes Bjieaks of it iis the Pertinn b^rd Never- 
thelew, it has been so long established throughout 
the western regions as to render it inqiOHSible to trace 
its progress from its native wilds 

The cock has his head surmounted by a notched, 
crimson, fleshy substance called comb two pendulous 
fleshy bodies of the same cclour, termed wattles, hang 
under his throat The hen has also a similar, but 
not so large nor so \uvidly coloured excrescence on 
her head The cock is provided wuth a sharji horn 
or spur on the outside of his tarsus, wuth which he 
inflicts severe wounds ; the ben, instead of a spur, 
has a mere knot or tubercle. There is, in lx)tb 
sexea, below the ear, an oblong spot, the anterior edge 
of wMch is reddish, and the remainder white The 
feathers arise in pairs from each sheath, touching by 
their points within the skin, but divergmg in their 
course outwards On the neck they are long, narrow, 
and floatmg ; on the rump they are of the same form, 
but drooping laterally over the extremity of the 
wings, w^ch are quite short, and terminate at the 
origin of the tail, the plumes of w'hich are vertical. 
In the osntre of the cock's tail are two long feathers, 
which fall baokwaf'ds in a graceful arch, and add 
great beauty to the whole aspect of the fowl. It is 
in vain to offer any description of the colour of the 
plumage, as it is infinitely varied, being in some 
Lireeda of the greatest richness and elegance, and m 
others of the simplest and plainest hue. Except in 
the pure white breeds, the plumage of the cock is 
always more splendid than that ^ the hen. We 
cannot contemplate the oock, when in good health 
•and fall pluxnage, without bems struck with his ap- 
•pareut consciousness of persona] beauty and oourage;. 



His movements and restures seem all to be inflnenoH 
by such feelings, and his stately march and frequent 
tnumi>hant crowing express confidence in his strength 
and bravery. The cock is strongly attached to what 
may be called his harem, and one is often seen strut 
ting at the head of ten or fifteen hens. His B^a. 
powers are matured w'hen he is about six montScld 
and his full vigour lasts for about three years, var\ - 
ing in earlinesa of matuntv and duration with hia 
size and the climate 

The hen is ready to commence laying after she 
has moulted or changed her plumage, and is not at 
the trouble of making a regular nest A sunjile 
hole, scratched in the ground, m some retired pla<** 3 , 
serves her purpose, and she generally lays from 
twelv^e to fifteen eggs before she begins to sit upon 
them for the purpose of hatching Having tJnis 
taken possesbion of her nest, she becomes a model 
of enduring patience, remaining fixed in her place 
until the urgency of hunger forces her to go in search 
of food A short time suftices , she runs eagerly 
about m quest of sustenance, and soon resumes her 
charge Her eggs are diligently turned and shifted 
from the centre to the edge of the nest, so that each 
mav receix e a due degree of genial w armth, and it is 
not until about twentv-one days have elaj)8e(] that 
the incubation is completed The stiougest of the 
progeny then begin to chip the shell wntli the l)ill, 
and are successively enabled to burst their brittle 
prisons She continues upon the nest till the w bole 
are hatched and dry, and t^eii leads them forth in 
search of food I’lie hen, excejit when accoin})aiii<‘d 
: by a young brood, is alwaxs timid, and ready to H\ 

I from disturbance, but when she is engaged in clis 
I charging the duties of maternity her w'hole nature 
18 changed She fiercelv and vigorously attacks all 
aggressors, watches over the safety of her young w'ltli 
the utmost jealousy, neglects the demands of her 
own appetite to divide the food she may obtain 
among her nuislingh, and labours with untirmg dili- 
gence to jirovide them sufficient sustenance 'I'he 
limits within w'hich W'e are lestricted forbid the 
attempt to give a complete history of this valuable 
species, w'hich is, m e\ ery point of view, interesting 
To detail all that would be necessary to illustratv it, 
as an object of natural history and domestic economy 
— the modes of breeding, rearing, preparing for the 
table, Ac — would reijuire a small volume Fortu- 
nately, almost every one who will employ his own 
observation may readily arrive at such Imowledge 
Very full histones of the species are given by Bullon 
and other standard authors Temminck has, pei- 
hapH, offered the most complete, m his Histoire des 
Gallinac(^H See Incubation and also Fowl. 

COCKADE (French oocarde) a plume of cook’s fea- 
thers, with which the Croats in the service of the 
French in the seventeenth century adorned their cans. 
A bow of coloured nbbons was adopted for the oodfe- 
ode m France, which soon became a national emblem 
and party signal Dunng the French revolution the 
tricoloured cockade — red, white, and blue — became 
the national distinction National cockades are now 
to be found over all Europe. In Germany cockades 
of black, red, and gold, after bemg forbidden in 1832, 
were again allowed m 1848, and even introduced 
into the army Since 1860, however, they h^ve 
again ceased to be publicly worn. In Italy the 
former emblem of the party of progress, the green, 
red, and white cockade, was reoogzuzed by the govern 
ment of Piedmont m 1848, and since the formation 
of the Kingdom of Italy it has formed the national 
cockade 

COCKATOO {Plyctolophus), a genus of dimbing 
birds belonging to the fai^y of tiie parrota, or Prit- 
tadde. They have a large, hard bUl, surroniuled at 
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Clie bMe with a membrane or cere, in which the roatrils 
are pierced. Their difltinguiBhing characteristics are 
« crest formed of long and narrow feathers, arranged 
in two lines, capable of being raised and lowered at 
the will of the bird, commonly white, but sometimes 
yellfl^ red, or blue , a tail somewhat longer than 
thaiTwthe parrot, and equal, and, for the most part, 
a w^e plumage In the allied genera, Ccdypto- 
rkynchv* and Mvcrogloaaus^ however, the plumage is 
generally dark. I'hey are found especially in marshy 
districts in the Eastern Archipelago and Austialia. 
They live on roots These birds are easily tamed, 
and when domesticated become very familiar They 
are fond of human society, and in a state of liberty 
often build their nests on the huts of the natives of 
the countries where they are found One of the 
Hj)ecie8 most frequently brought to England is the 
suljihur-crcsted cockatoo, so called from the bright 
yellow colour of its crest It is a native of ditfi-rent 
parts of Australia, and is also very abundant m I'as- 
inania Its beak is \ery powerful, it can bite bits 
ttf wood to pieces, and crack the shell of a periwinkle 
or wliellc Another cockatoo common enough m 
England is the great w'hite cockatoo It is as large 
an a common fowl, totally white, with a slight roseate 
tinge A verv lieautiful Australian cockato** is 
L( idbeater s cockatoo, called also the ti icolour-crested 
and j»ink cockatoo The general colour of this bird 
H white, with a pmk flush, the neck, breast, flanks, 
and under tail-co\ertB are deejily stained with cnin- 
Bori, the crest-feathers are crimson at the ham-, then 
comes a yellow bar, then anothei crimson bar, and 
the remainder is white The Eanksian cockatoo, a 
riatue of New South Wales, belongs to the genus 
C<il i/})to7hyn( hits 'I’lie general colour is a deep, nch 
black, w'uii a green gloss. It feeds much on the see^k 
of the liaiiksia (See PI I. at OrniTHOLOGI , fig ' 
COCKATRICE, a serpent anciently believed to 
he hatched from a cock’s egg It is another name 
for the basihsk See Rapulihk 
COCK liURN, Henry HuNnAS, Lord, a distin- 
guished judge of the Court of Session, Scotland, w-as 
the son of Archibald C/Ockbiim, of Cockjren, one (»f 
the barons of the Court of Exchequer, and born on 
-fith Octolrer, 1779 He studied for the Scottish bar, 
ftud was ailnutted a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates in 1800 His family connections, mcluding his 
uncle Lord Melville, belonged to the Tory school of 
politics, but from the first he attached himself to the 
Lilieral party It was chiefly m connection with 
f»litical cases that he rose to eminence m bis profes- 
sion., one leading transaction being his gratuitous de- 
fence of several persons tried for treason in the year 
^18 On the accession of Earl Grey to power he 
became solicitor-general for Scotland, and in 1834 
made one of the Lords of Session Lord Cock- 
buTO 8 conversational powers were of the first class, 
he was one of the brightest ornaments of the 
society for which Edmburgh has been so long 
^e<t No man exemplified better or had a more 
•’^reciation of genuine Scottish humour 
Time (published posthumously 
^ invaluable record of the soaal history 
Scotland, narrated m the raciest and most genial 
Not less interesting is his life of his friend 
published in 1852 He died at his 
near Edmburgh, on 26th April, 1854 
COCKCHAFER, a species of lamellicom oole- 
bisect, belonging to the genus Mdolonlka 
^aa), remarkable for the leng^th of its life in the 
T'*”^*J* larva state, as well as for the injury it does 
^^egetat^ after it has attained its perfect oondi- 
^ Linnsns this ^ledes, which is also known 
ttamsB of najf-hvff, dor beeOt, Ac., was 
»***®®a fai the goDus Scarabavs or beetle, from which 


they differ, however, in having the body less de^ 
pressed, swelling out above and below into a sort of 
hump The head is engaged in the ooraelet, which 
IS shghtly narrowed in front, and most oommonly 
attached to the elytra behind. The an 

composed of ten joints in the male, six in the female, 
the last of which bears a series of plates set at right 
angles, which the insect displays at will, lometimss 
to the number of seven, laiver and more perfectly 
developed m tiie males than females The oodiei of 
I Melolontha are very often velvet-like, and oovered 
wath hairs anti imbricated scales, dilTertmtly coloured, 
like the butterlhos Some species are very highlv 
adorned in this wa^, and present bnliiant and beauti- 
|ful colours (PI I tt I'.NioMOLoar.hgs 62, 63,and54.) 
j The ctK kchafer {Melolontha wlgans) is hatche<l 
I from an egg wliuh the parent deposits in a hole 
I about 6 im lies deep, winch she digs for the pur|K)se. 

[ H<‘r eggs are oblong, of a bright yellow coli>ur. and 
i aie j'hictd regularh sitle by side, though not included 
J m any coimiion i‘iucloi>e At the end of about three 
montliN the insectH lorne out of the eggs m small 
grubs oi maggots, .iiul food upon the roots of vege- 
tables in the vicinitv with great vora* ity As they 
increuse in size and strength the\ I'ecome able to 
make their way with i-ase under groiintl, and continue 
th< ir ravages upon the roots of plants. When the 
woim has attaint il ibi gre.itt st si/o It is 1^ inch long 
by more than liall an inch thick, jK'ifectly white, 

1 with a led head, having a semit ircular Up, and a 
j stumg pair of jaws with whuli it cuts the roots for 
I tlie puqtose of HuiKing out their fluids It has two 
aiiteumn, but is destitute of eyes I'he subterranean 
i vistence of those animals is extended to four yean, 
and as tlieir food is not ocdSHilde during the cold 
I season they ]»ury themselves Bulbclently deep in th« 

I soil to l>e safe from the fiost, and pass the winter in 
a state of toipidity Wht n the spring restores them 
to animation and actnit} they revisit tile upper 
stratum of tlie ground, having at each annual awak 
ening undergone a ch inc'e of si, in 

At the end of the tliird year they have aoqiiimi 
their full growth as lurv.e , they then cease eating, 

I nn<l void the residue of tlieir f<K)d, jircparatory to the 
change or mutamorifliosLs k\hich they are a^at to 
undergo If opened at thn j>cno<l their strongly 
muscular integument is found to lie oomnletely (Ub*d 
w'lth a mass of w'hite, oiJy matter resemuling cream, 
ajujiarently destiued as a reserve for the alimentation 
of the insect duniig the period of its remaining in 
the form of a nymph, w’hich is siarccly leas than nix 
months To undergo their finaJ change these larvw 
bore into the earth to the depth of 2 feet or more, 
where they form a rounded cav ity, the sides of which 
ore smoothed and consolidated by the applioatioD of 
a fluid disgorged fr(»iu tlieir mouths ITie larva 
being thus secured it soon hegiim to contraot la 
length, BwrelU, and bursts its skin, coming therefrom 
as a soft, whitish nymph, having all the membcm 
shrunk and folded, uniformly arranged in t' e same 
manner, exhibiting the rudiments of elytra* anteruus, 
Ac The insect then gnulually ac(]uires oonsistenM 
and colour, becommg of a brownish hue. This state 
contmues about three months, by the egbd of wbi<^ 
tune the insect disengages its wings, limbs, and an- 
tenme, and assumes its rank as a p^eot coleoj^tor- 
ouB insect It is in the month of Februsxy that the 
la^va changes to nymph. During the monUis of 
March and April it approachee the surface of tbs 
earth, and abunt the beginning of May escapes finom 
i its grovelling mode of life to soar throng the air* 
I disporting in sunshine and shade. From this oiroiaB- 
I stance the German trivial name of MaUedfer^ and the 
English may hug or hecUt have been given. 

Cockchafers, in their perfect etatei, pees the g r se t ss 
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part of thi day in a state of slnmber or quietude on 
the leaves of the trees which they feed on, unless 
disturbed by the too great heat of the sun, whioh 
arouses them to fly to the shade. At eventide the 
whole of this drowsy population take wing, for the 
sake of procuring food. Their flight is loud, bum- 
ming, and generally with the wind, and so little is 
the insect careful of directing its course that it often 
strikes violently against objects in the way This 
peculiarity has given origin in France to a proverbial 
expression, ap[)lied to a thoughtless, blundering per- 
son, who 18 said to be as stupid as a cockchafer, 
‘Etourdi comme un hanrieton’ Other species of 
similar habits are known, among them being the M 
hippociu^tani of Europe, and the Lachnostema qutr- 
cilia of America. 

COCKER, a dog of the spaniel kind, allied to the 
Blenheim dog, used for raising woodcocks (hence the 
name) and snipes from their haunts in woods and 
marshes 

COCKER, Edward, an engraver and teacher of 
writing and arithmetic, was born in 1631 He is 
said to have published twenty-three books of exercises 
in penmanship, one of winch is preserved in the 
British Museum The great work with which his 
name is so intimately associated that the phrase, 
‘according to Cocker', has become proverbial, was 
first published in 1678 under the title of ‘Cocker’s 
Arithmetic, being a plain and familiar method, suit- 
able to the meanest capacity, for the full understand- 
ing of that incomparable art, as it is now taught by 
the ablest schoolmasters in city and country, com- 
posed by Edward Cocker, late practitioner in the 
arts of writing, arithmetic, and engraving’ It was 
a posthumous publication, Cocker having died before 
the year of its date, about 1675, though the exact 
tune is unknown. The book reached a thirty-seventh 
edition by 1720, and upon it most of the succeeding 
treatises on arithmetic were based. Two other works 
bear Cocker’s name — a treatise on Decimal Anth- 
tnetio and an English Dictionary, but it has been 
■urmised that the^ arc not of liis authorship, but of 
tlwit of his publisher, Hawkins 

OOCKERMOUTH, a market town and formerly 
a parliamentary borough in the county of Cumber- 
land, England. It is situated at the confluence of 
the Cocker with the Derwent, 24 miles 8 w of Car- 
lisle, and 260 miles N w. of London The town has 
three fine stone bridges — two across the Cocker, and 
the other across the Derwent a little below where it 
receives the Cocker The old castle, supposed to have 
been built soon after the Conquest, stands on a bold 
eminence Mary Queen of Scots w'as imprisoned 
in it in 1668, and in 1648 it was dismantled by the 
parliamentary forces. There are two established 
churches and a Roman Catholic church, besides others 
belonging to various bodies The principal public 
buddings are a large and commodious market-house,^ 
a court-house, a public ball, two large auction marts 
for the sale of cattle and sheep, three fine new banks, 
&c The industrial establishments include a sewing- 
thread mill, woollen factories, tanneries, engineering 
shops, a brewery, a confectionery work, and agri- 
cultural machine works. A railw'ay, made in 1847, 
connects the town with Workington and other ports 
on the Irish Sea, and another connects it with the 
London and North Western main line at Penrith. 
The Free Libraries Act has been adopted, and a 
public park has been acquired by gift Cockermouth 
is Uie birthplace of the poet Wordsworth, in memory 
of whom a fine stained-glass window has been in- 
serted in the church of All Saints. Till 1867 it 
sent two members to the Honse of Commons; it then 
lost one, and the other it lost in 1885, being merged 
bi the county. Pop. in 1891, 5464 , in 1901, 686fi. 


COCK-FIGHTING, an ancient sport of nnknown 
origin, but practised both among the Greeks and the 
Romans. An annual cock-fight was instituted at 
Athens, and .^schines reproaches Timarolius, and 
Plato the Athenians in general, with their foiulrieeia 
for the cock pit. The breeds of Rhodes and of,Tan- 
agra in Boeotia were in great esteem in Greece. The 
Romans seem to have used quails and partridges 
also for this purpose. This barbarous and brutal- 
izing spectacle, it is well known, was long a favour 
ite sport with the English, altliough repeatedly 
denounced and prohibited by the laws , but it is now 
deservedly in disrepute Many nice rules are given 
for the training and dieting of cocks, and for the 
choice of individual combatants ‘The best cocks,’ 
says one of the many English writers on this subject, 
‘should be close hitters, deadly heelers, steady fight 
ers, good mouthers, and come to eveiy point ’ Ortat 
difference of opinion has prevailed as to the sue 
most proper for game-cocks Hoyle settles it at not 
less than 4 lbs 8 o/s , nor above 4 lbs. 10 ozs The 
Rtrain from which the cock is chosen onght to be 
distinguished for victory' For the combat they are 
armecl with steel or sil vi r spurs, or (jajJies The ploci 
appropriated to fighting is called tbe^^r^, and consists 
generally of a mound of earth covered with sod, and 
surrounded by seats ui circular tiers Tlie battle is 
conducted by two sctt<rb-to who place the cocks 
beak to beak When they are once ‘pitted’ (observe 
that this verb owes its oriLun to the sport of cock 
figliting), neither of the setters- to can tcuich his cock 
BO long as they continue to fight, unles-* their we.ipons 
get entangled Cock-fighting is {iroliibited in Britain 
by 12, 13 Vict cap xcii , under a penalty of £5, but 
it 18 nevertheless not altogether a thing of the past 
In the Philippine Islands cock-fighting is pushed 
almost to the verge of a craze Nearly every village 
has its pit, and every peasant bis cock The peasant, 
too, IB said to rescue bis fighting-cock rather than 
his wife or child in the event of fire, and wherever 
he goes he tal^es it with him The sport is there 
practised in a ' ery cruel form, and many are ruined 
iiy excessive betting Throughout all Spanish 
America cock-fighting is more or less in favour It 
was formerly a regular sport in the public schools of 
Britain, and schoolmasters received dues in connec- 
tion with it, but this degrading phase of school life 
happily exists no longer Cock-fighting is still pre- 
valent in China, Persia, and Malacca. 

COCKLE {Cardium), a genus of bivalve shell- 
fish forming the type of the family Cardiidae. The 
general characteristics are — shells nearly equilateral 
and equivalvular ; hinge with two teeth, one on each 
Bide near the beak, and two larger remote lateral 
teeth, one on each side ; prominent ribs running from 
the hinge to the edge of the valve The animal hi|^ 
a powerful foot, with which it burrows in the san^ 
For this purpose it first distends it with water, » 
give firmness to it. This foot may also be used to' 
enable the animal to move from place to place, for 
by first bending it and then suddenly straightening 
it the animal may project itself to a considerable 
distance. The common cockle (Cardium eduU) u 
common all round the coasts of the British Islands 
wherever it finds suitable sand-beds to live in, and 
18 also found in the Baltic, and elsewhere It 
mneh used as an article of food. A prickly species, 
the Cardium aouUalum, found on the coast of Devon, 
is also eaten. Among American species, which, how- 
ever, are not eaten, are C. idandioum, found to the 
north of Cape Cod, and C. pvnnulatum^ found about 
Long Island Sound. This genus is reprwented by 
fossils from the Devonian period onwards, but H 
attains its maximum in reoent seas. 

COCKNEY, a nickname for a native of Londou 
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especially for one bom and bred there, the term being 
often used with a certain eenae of disparagement, and 
as implying ignorance of other than city affairs, or 
as suggesting effeminacy. As to the origin of the 
word there has been much dispute, and many explana- 
tions, some of them sufficiently absurd, have been 
propounded In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies it was used to mean a petted or cockered 
cliild, and, according to the moat recent etymology, 
its original meaning was ‘cock’s egg \ a umall or 
iuiB8ha[»en egg 

COCK OF THE ROCK {Rupicnhi), a genus of 
perching birds of the family Cotingidae (chatterers), 
characteri .ed by a curving bill, short, rounded wings, 
large strong feet, large crest, and biilliant colouring 
The chief species {R crocea) is found in some of tlie 
northern countries of South America The male 
has the plumage of a beautiful brilliant orange 
Colour, while the female is of a brownish hue 
St*\t‘r<il other species also inhabit that continent 
'rheir beautiful plumage causes many of these birds 
to be killed, their skins being prized as ornaments 
COFK OF THE \VO0I>y See Capekcailzie 
COCKPIT, in a man-of-war, the place where the 
W'unded men are dresseil in battle or at other times 
1 ’he midshipmen had berths in the cockpit m former 
lines It. was situated under the lower gun-deck 
cockroach (genus Blatia, family Bluttidcp), a 
gtiiuaand famil\ of insects belonging to the Orthop- 
terous or atraight-winged order, characterized by an 
oval, elongated, dejiressed body, smooth on its superior 
surface, the head is inclined, short, and concealed 
under the coistdet, the antennae are long, bristly 
formi d of numerous pieces, and inserted m a groove 
uithin the eyes The corselet is scutiform, covering 
the head and ongin of the elytra, the abdomen is 
terminated bv two conical appendages The legs are 
beset with spines, the feet are long and com- 

liressed, the tarsi have five joints In the common 
species the male has somewhat horny front wings 
and nu mbranous hind ones, whilst the female is 
almost wingless These insects are among the most 
disagiecable of the annoyances to which the dwellings 
of man are subject, and, where their multiplication is 
permitted, the ravages they commit are extensive 
and vexatious They are all nocturnal, and exceed- 
ab^ile, their flattened bodies allow them to hide 
with ease in every crevice, whence they sally forth in 
liordes during the night to devour every sort of pro- 
vision which IB not secured from their voracity If 
to a quantity of Indian-corn meal about one-third of 
wlnte or red lead is added, and the mixture is mois- 
tened with molasses, so as to make it moderately 
^hesive, the cockroaches will greedily devour it 
rhe repetition of tins poisoned food for a few nights 
IS generally sufficient to reduce their numbers to a 
very few even in the most infested houses, and will 
eventually cause the destruction of the whole. They 
poisoned with preparations of arsenic, 
Mubhmate, Ac, mixed with sugar or molasses, of 
^hich they are very fond Traps, especially designed 
•'f their capture, are sometimes made use of A 
paste-board or card cover, well balanced upon two 
placed upon the edge of a vessel nearly 
lied with molasses and water, makes a very good 
The dish should be so placed that they can 
*^«Wuy mount upon the cover, which revolves on its 
wis wh^everthe equilibrium is disturbed, and throws 
tne cockroaches into the fluid 
Cockroaches, like other orthopterous insects, do not 
^oer^ a complete metamorphosis, the larvae and 
ymphs resemble the perfect insect, except that they 
merely rudiments of wings. The females lay 
successi velj and singly. The e^-case bss 
*Ppearanoe, being Urge, cjlindnc. 
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rounded at both ends, and having a projecting den- 
tated line or keel throughout its length on cme sidsw 
This egg is half as Urge as the belly of the femal% 
and she carries it for seven or eight days attaobsd 
to the posterior part of the abdomen, and fiaallj 
attaches it to some solid body by means of a gnBBiy 
fluid 

The species of cockroach at present determined are 
extremely numerous I’lie Blutta [Periptanrta) ori- 
entali»^ or coniuion kitchen cockroach, was originally 
brrmght from Asia to Europe, and thence to Amenoa. 
It IS now' tliurouglily doinioiliatt d m all parts of that 
country, to the great annoyance of its inhabitants. 
This species is fond of warmth, and iiiakes its abode 
luarto the kitchen tirujiJace, about ovens, stoves, Ac, 
'Phe Bhitta (Pn ijj’aneta) Am^rtcttfio, or American 
cockroach, is the largest of the genus, and grows to be 
2 or 3 inches long, including the aiitenntu Through- 
out the southern portion of this continent, and in the 
West India Islands this SMcieslV very numerous and 
trouble8(.ime Phyllodro^in. r/rrrnantfa is a smaller 
imported species ICXree species of Leud>ia live in 
woods in lir bum (I'l 1 at Emomolooy, fig. C.) 

COCKS(X^MR (Cdosia ertstata), a well known 
greenhouse unnua,’ 'tf the order Amarantacete. The 
broad flattened stem, with wavy crest, and dotted 
w'lth small flowers, is not found in the wild form^ but 
18 a nioDhtrosity, produc^^d by the union or fasuiatlon 
of the stems C aerm, with yellow flowers, is alsosome- 
times cultivated 'J'his name is also given to other 
plants, such as the RhinanthM cntia-qallt, or yellow- 
rattle, Pedii ularig, or lousewort, and ErtjtkrUui eruta^ 
path, the last named a leguminous plant, whilst the 
others belong to the order Si'rophulanacett 

COCK’S-FOOT GRASS (iJarti/hs), a genus of 
grasseH of some importance 1) ylo^nirrata is a com- 
mon British Bjiecies, of a harsh, wiry texture, found 
ou barren, sandy places, and serving as a valuable 
food for sheep in early spring It improves much in 
cultivation It is a native of Siberia and North 
America as well as Europe A variety, J) y varit’ 
yata is grown in gardens The TuMsock or Tossa c 
Grass of the southern part of South America is D* 
acapitosa It has been mtniduoed into Scotland M 
a foijd for cattle 

(‘OCKSW AIN, the officer who manages and Steers 
a boat, and has the command of the boaFsorew. The 
word 18 similar to boatswain, being evidently com- 
pounded of the words cook and swain, the former 
having the sense of a yawl or small boat 

COCGA See Cacao 

CO(’OA NUT, or Co X)-nut, a wrxjdy fruit, of m 
oval shape, from 3 or 4 to 6 or 8 inches in lengthy 
covered with a fibrous husk, and lined Internally 
with a white, firm, and fleshy kernel The tree 
(Cocos nucifera, see plate at Palicb) which prodooii 
the cocoa-nut is a palm, from 40 to 60 fee* hl|^ 
The trunk is straight, naaed, and marked with the 
scars of the fallen leaves, and w surmounted by large 
feather like fronds The nuts hang from the s mmit 
of the tree in clusters of a dozen or more together. 
The external rmd of the nuts has a iiiJ^>oth surfaosg 
and is of a somewhat triangular shape lliis incloMt 
an extremely fibrous substanoe, of considerable thUde- 
ness, which immediately surrounds the nut 'Fhe 
latter has a thick and hanl shell, with three bleek 
scars at one end, through one of winch the embryo 
of the future tree pushes lU way This seer mey be 
pierced with a pin , the others are ss hard se the reet 
of the shell The kernel is sometimes nearly an Inek 
m thickness, and incloses a considerable queatiU of 
sweet and watery liquid, of a whitish ooloor, wfaloh 
has the name of miUe. This palm is a native of 
Africa, the East snd West Indies, end Sooth Amexlear 

Food, clothing, and the means of ilielter^aad pr^ 
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tecdon «I1 afForded by the ooooa-nut tree. The 
kemeLi of the nuts, which somewhat resemble the 
filbert in taste, but are of much firmer consistence, 
sre used as food in various modes of dressing, and 
sometimes are cut into pieces and dried. They yield 
an oil which is largely imported into this country 
(See Cocoa-nut Oil ) The fluid contained in the 
nut is a cool and agreeable beverage Cocoa-nut 
trees first produce frmt when six or seven years old, 
after which each tree yields from fifty to a 100 nuts 
annually The fibrous coats which envelope the 
cocoa-nuts, after having been soaked for some time 
in water, become soft They are then beaten to free 
them from ttie other substances with which the}" 
are intermixed, and which fall away like saw-dust, 
the stringy part only bemg left This, which is called 
cotr or cocoa-nut fibre, is spun into yam, woven 
into sail-cloth, and twisted into cables Coir cables 
are strong, hght, and elastic, but they are not so 
common now as they were l^fore the introduction 
of iron cables In the East Indies the cordage of 
native craft is made chiefly of coir Coir is also made 
into mats, fishing-nets, &c The woody shells of the 
nut are so hard as to receive a high polish, and are 
formed into drmking-cups and other domestic uten- 
sils, which are sometimes expensively mounted m 
silver. On the summit of the cocoa-nut tree the ten- 
der fronds, at their first springing up, are folded over 
each other so as somewhat to resemble a cabbage 
These are occasionally eaten in place of culinary 
greens, and are a very delicious food , but as they 
can only be obtained by the destruction of the tree, 
which ies in consequence of their being remo\ed 
they are in general considered too expensive a treat 
The maturer fronds are used for the thatching of 
buildmgs, and are wrought mto baskets, brooms, 
mats, sacks, hammocks, and many other useful 
articles. The trunks are made mto boats, they fur- 
nish timber for the construction of houses, and when 
their central portion is cleared away they form gutters 
for the conveyance of water If, whilst growmg, the 
body of the tree be bored, a white and sweetish liquor 
exudes from the wound which is called toddy This 
is collected in vessels of earthenware, and is a favour- 
ite beverage in many parts w'hore the trees grow 
When fresh it is very sweet , m a few hours it be- 
comes somewhat acid, and in this state is pecuharly 
agreeable ; but m the space of twenty -four hours it 
is complete vinegar By distillation this bquor 
yields one of the varieties of the spirit called arack 
(which see). A kind of sugar called jaggery is also 
obtamed from the jmce by inspissation 

COCOA-NUT OIL, a solid vegetable fat, is largely 
imported into Britam to be used in candle -malang, 
and in the manufacture of soaps and pomatum This 
fat is expressed from the albumen of the cocoa-nut 
kernel, and is as white as lard, and somewhat firmer 
Manilla and Ceylon send large quantities of the oil 
to Britain. 

COCOON, the name given to the web or ball spun 
by caterpillars before passmg into the chrysalis state, 
llie valuable product thus obtained from the silk- 
worm i s we ll Imown. 

COCYTUS (from hdkuein, to lament), a river of 
ancient Epirus which falls into the Acheron. Also, 
among the ancient Greeks, one of the rivers of the 
lower world. Pausanias advances the following oon- 
]ecture respecting this river — ‘ At Cichyrus is Lake 
Acheron, with the nvers Acheron and Cocytus, whose 
waters are very ungrateful to the taste Homer, I 
Imagine, bad seen these nvers, and in his bold descrip- 
tion of hell gave to the streams in it the names of 
those in Thesprotia.’ 

COD {Oadui), a genus of fishes belonging to the 
order Jngulares (soft-finned, sub- brachial, of Cuvier), 


distinguished by the followmg characters : — A smooth 
oblong or fusiform body, covered with small, so^ 
deciduous scales, ventrals attached beneath Sietiiroat 
covered by thick skm, and drawn out to a point 
head scaleless, eyes lateral ; operculum not dentated’ 
jaws and antenor part of tte vomer furnished with 
several ranges of moderate-sized, unequal, pointed 
teeth, forming a card or rasp-like surface, the gfllf, 
are large, seven-rayed, and opening laterally; a small 
beard at the tip of the lower jaw; almost all the 
species have two or three dorsal fins, one or two anal, 
and one distinct caudal fin, the stomach is sacciform 
and powerful, the coeca very numerous, and the intes- 
tines of considerable length , they have a large, strong 
swimmmg-bladder, frequently dentated or lobed at 
Its borders (PI III. at Ichthyology, fig 6 ) 

The most interesting of all the species is the com- 
mon or Banlc cod {Gadus morrhua, Linn ). Regarded 
as a supply of food, or as a wonder of nature in its 
contit.aance and multiplication, this fish may justly 
challenge the admiration of every intelligent observer 
Though plentiful in the seas washing the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, Iceland, and 
other northern regions an extent of about 450 miles 
of ocean, laMng tne chill and rugged shores of New 
fouiidland, is the favouiite annual resort of countless 
multitudes of cod, which v-isit the submarine moun 
tains known as the Grand Banks to feed upon the 
cmstaceous and molluscous animals abundant in sin li 
situations Hither also fleets of fisbennen regiilarl} 
ad \ enture, sure of v mia/^ a rich freight in return 
for their toils and exposure, and of conveying plenty 
and profit to their homes and employers M} nads 
of cod are thus yearly destroyed by human diligence, 
myriads of millions, in the egg state, are prevented 
I from commg into existence not only by the fisher- 
1 men, who take the parents before they have spawmed, 
but by hosts of ravenous fishes and an immense con 
course of other animals, which attend upon their 
migrations to feed upon their spawn, yet in despite 
of the unceasing activity of all these destructive 
causes, year after year finds the abundance still un 
dimmished, inexhaustible by human slcill and a\ idity, 
irrepressible by the combined voracity of all the 
tribes of ocean This, however, is by no means the 
sum of destruction to which the species is hable 
After the spawn is hatched, while the fry are too 
young and feeble to save themselves by flight or re 
sistance, they are pursued and devoured m shoals by 
numerous greedy tyrants of the deep, and still wo^, 
by their own gluttonous progenitors, clearly showing 
that without some extraordinary exertion of creative 
energy the existence of the species could not have 
been protracted beyond a few years Such, however, 
IS the fecundity with which the All-wise has endowed 
this race, that if but one female annually escaped, 
and her eggs were safely hatched, the species would 
be effectually preserved. This is not so surpnring 
when we recollect that the ovaries of each female' 
contain not fewer than 9,344,000 eggs, as has bee* 
ascertained by careful and repeated enervation. 

Few members of the aniinal creation contribute » 
greater mass of subsistence to the human race , still 
fewer are more umversally serviceable than the cod- 
fish, of which every part is applied to some usef®' 
purpose. When ftesh its beautifully white, firm, and 
flaky muscles furnish onr table with one of the most 
delicious dainties ; salted, dried, or otherwise conscrv ed 
for future use, it affords a substantial and wholesomf 
article of diet, for which a substitute oould not 
ily be found. The tongue, which is always separated 
from the head when the fish is fint caught, eYen 
epicures oonsider a delicacy; and tonnes, aalted or 
pickled along with the swimming-Madders, which are 
highly nutritious, being almost entir^y pun gelatins, 
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held m mach estimation by hoase-keepers, under 
the title of tongutB and sounds. The sound or awim- 
ming-bladder of codfish, if rightly prepared, aupphee 
nn iSnglaas equal to the best Russian, and applicable 
t() all the uses for which the imported is employed 
The liver of the cod, when fresh, is eaten by many 
with satisfaction, but it is more generally reserved 
b> fishermen for the sake of the large quantity of fine 
hinpid oil which it contains. This is extracted and 
forma the well-known and highly valued cod-hierod 
(which see). Sometimes the hea/1*-, after the tongues 
are cut out, and the gills are saved for bait, are thrown 
overboard on account of want of room, and because 
salting would not preserve them to any advantage 
Yet Sie head, being almost entirely composed of 
g(datme, is when fiesh the richest, and perhaps the 
niost nutritive part of the fish The fishermen, it is 
true, make use of it for their own nounshmeiit, but 
the great mass is tlirowm into the sea — a circumstance 
we scarce reflect upon without regret, when we re- 
rneinber how’ many poor in various charitable institu- 
tions, and through the country generally, might be 
luxuriously fed with the W’aste If vessels were pro- 
vided with the requisite imjdements and fuel, these 
heads w'ould furnish a large amount of strong and 
valuahlo fish-glue or isinglass that w'ould well repay 
th ‘ trouble and expense of its preparation The in- 
testines of tlie codhah also yield a tribute to the table, 
the French fisher men, especially, prepare from them 
a dish somewhat similar, and not far inferior to the 
Hounds Finally, the ocaiiea or roes of the females 
are separated from their membranes, and the eggs, 
nicely pickled, afford an agreeable and gustful relisli 
far more delicate and inviting to the palate than the 
celebrated Russian caviare In Ewldition to these 
uHual modes of employing the dilferent parts of our 
hsh, the Norwegians, Icelanders, and Kamtschailales, 
IKiurul up the backbones and other refuse ports, for 
the purpose of feeding their dogs and other domestic 
animals during the winter Strange eis such a diet 
may appear, it is stated as a well-established fact, 
that cows fed upon these pounded bones, mingled 
with a small quantity of vegetable matter, yield a 
larger supply and a better quality of milk than those 
«U[)portetl upon more ordinary provender 

'J'he usual mode of preserving codfish for commer- 
cial purposes is by salting them immediately after 
they are caught, having first removed the head, 
intestines, &c Those w^hich are carefully selected 
And salted with greater attention to their whiteness are 
usually called dun-hsh, and bnng a better pnce than 
such as are salted m bulk, wuth little regard to the 
discoloration caused by imperfect washing and drain- 
ing before bemg packed. Where facilities ore afforded 
tor drying, by an adjacent shore, or by the construc- 
tion of the vessel, cod are cured by drying alone, or 
with a very small quantity of salt Tins process 
requires several days' exposure to sun and air, and, 
when skilfully conducted, keeps the fish for an in- 
definite period in a very desirable condition of white- 
ness and freshnees, both peculiarly advantageous 
totbe appearance of the fish at respectable tables 
thus cured are called stock-fish, and before being 
®ooked require to be softened, by soaking in water 
“®JP®'“^ding with a wooden mallet. 

^uie spawning season, on the banks of Newfoond- 
Innd, alwut the month of March, and termi- 

^ consequently the regular period of 

Mh^ does not commence before April, on account 
the itonns, ioe, and fogs; and inde^ many fisher- 
consider the middle of May as sufiBciently early. 
Auct the month of June cod oommenoe their imgr^ 
WOOS to oftiier qaartexB, and, of oouiee, the fishing b 
^^^Ponded until the »T>«iii>ig season. 

The co mmo n or Bw&k cod (in French cohebon or 


morue) varies in size and weight according to its age 
and the season of the year The average length b about 
24 or 3 feet, and the weight between 80 and 50 lbs. 
Single cod have been caught weighing three tinms m 
much, measuring 5 ^ feet in length ; but such specimens 
are uncommon, the greater number approaomng the 
average above given TTie colour b a y e llowish-gray 
on the back, spotted with yellowish and brown; 

I the beUjf w'liite or rediliah, with golden spots in 
' voting individuals The fins ore yollowblL with the 
exciqition of the anal, which are grayish, bead b 
I hir<fe and flattened, with an enormous gape to the 
I mouth, the iqipor jaw projects beyond tne lower, 

I winch has a cirrhus or alxiuf the length of a 

linger, the eves art' ^ery large, and ». oiled by a trans- 
! parent nieinhrane, the scales are of large sire; first 
lay of the hr^t anal fin not articulated and spinous 
Among the (ihh. s ni tiie coii (.tims winch are found 
i(»und tilt I'nti^h c(»nBts are (radus af^ltfinus, the 
iDinnion liaiithu'K (J *nrrlti,hj the whiting, G. 
^/iscN.s, tlu vlntnig pout G v the power cod; 

<f jiolI(i('hii/s, the uv IKick , (1 virrns, die ooal-fisli; 
h pouiKHxoit, rioiK ii N wlntiMg Among Am^loan 
‘•['(Cieh there liave ht on enuineraced ten that are 
hiought to ^he NvTv \oik market, and are oaaght 
on tilt* roust'- adjai 1 nt 'I'liey an* narnttl as fol- 
lows — (radns mimhua. Bank cod, G. callartas, dorse 
cod, G tomcoduH, tonirod , 0 (vglefinua, haddock; 
U hlemioidce, blennoid cod, 0 purputeus, New York 
I pollock G meilwiius, hake, tenuis, slender cod; 

I G lont/ijtes, codling, (r jmnctatus, spotted rod llie 
I whole plot OSH of cod-fishing is highly interesting, hut 
' the briefest descnjition of it would require far mors 
! sp'ue than can l>e afloided hero The importance of 
tins hsbery, and the great national uiterests whioh it 
involves, has made it a fruitful s(»uree of diplomatic 
discussion, and led to the establishnieut of various 
regulations, to which all are obliged to conform who 
pariicipate of its ailvantages 
col), Cai’E See (’aI’E Cf)l) 

C01>F, m junspnidi'nce, is a name given, by way 
of emmeme, to a collection of laws. 

CODE CIVIL, or Code Napolkoh One of tbs 
first lalKiurs of Bonaparte, when consul, was to ^ve 
France a code By a consular decree, dated 24th of 
Theniiidor, year viii (July 13, 1800), a committes 
I w'OH mstitnte<l ‘ to compare the order which had been 
! folkmed m the prei)arat]ou of thfs pr<r)cts for a dvil 
i code bitlierto published, to detenr ino the plan which 
I the commitb'c* shall think best to adopt, and to db- 
' CUBS the chief pnnciples of avil legislation.' For- 
I tails, Tnmchet, Jiigot-Pr^amcneu, MaLoviUe, and 
' the minister of justice formed this Cfimmittee. In th« 

' following year, 1801, these commissionen reported a 
draft of a civil code, which was, in the first mstanoe, 

1 submitted to the Court of Cassation (of errors; see 
Cassation, ('oubt of), and the various courts of 
appeal With the rejKirta of the judges of these 
courts the draft was submitted to the coimdl of state, 
over which the consul Bonaparte presided,M&d In 
which everv' part was thorougldy discussed. In the 
work entitled Conference du Code Civil, aveo la Db- 
cussion particuhere du Conned d’ £tat et dn TribunaL 
(eight vols. 12mo, Faria, 1805), a Heiaded ana 
very carefully prepared re^iort of thisM di s nisain aa b 
contained. article, after having been db em eed 

in this body, was presented to the tribunate, when 
it underwent another discussion, and was returned to 
the council of state as adopted, reiected, or a m e nde d. 
Of the five codes prepared in thb wav, munely, the 
Cods civil, pubhah^ in 1804; the Code de proeidyre 
rwde, publbhed in 1806; the Code de eommuree^ psb* 
Ibbed in 1807, the Cade d tnetrueUon erbssnsUe, pob- 
Usbed in 1808, and the Code pinat, pnhlbhed in 1810; 

, the first waa called by way of emjiwBee, by a bar ot 
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the 8d Sept. 1807, Code NapoUon. At the restora- 
tion itfl name was changed back to Code civil, and 
during the time of the second empire it was again 
called Code NapoUon It is divided into 2281 para- 
fl^phs, which are numbered, and consist of a few 
UneB each. The work is di\ided into three books 
{Uvree); each book into a certain number of titles; 
each title is comprised m one or more chapters A 
preliminary title, ‘ On the Pubhcation, Effects, and 
Application of the Law in General,’ precedes the 
whole. The first book is entitled ‘ Of Persons,’ and 
in eleven titles treats, 1, of the enjoyment and priva- 
tion of civil rights , 2, of civil acts, such as the registry 
of births, marriages, and deaths, 8, of domicile, 4, 
of absentees, 5, of marriages, 6, of divorce, 7, of the 
relations of father and son , 8, of adoption and official 
guardianship, 9, of the paternal power, 10, of mm- 
ority, guardianslup, and emancipation, 11, of majority, 
of guardianship of persons of age (mterdiction), and 
judicial counsel The second book is entitled ‘Of 
Property and the Different Modifications of Owner- 
ship,’ and in four titles treats, 1, of the distinction of 
property into real and personal {immeubUs et meuhles), 
2, of ownership, 3, of usufruct, of use and habitation; 
4, of servitudes (easements, da seri'itudes ou aervuee 
foncuia) The third book is entitled ‘Of the Dif- 
fereht Modes of acquirmg Property,’ and m twenty 
titles treats, 1, of successions, 2, of donations lutej 
vivoe and testaments , 3, of contracts, or conventional 
obligations in general, 4, of engagements formed 
without a convention, 5, of the contiact of marriage, 
and the rights of the parties respectively, 6, of sale, 
7, of exchange; 8, of the contract of letting to lure, 
9, of partnership, 10, of loan, 11, of defiosit and 
sequestration, 12, of contracts connected with chance 
(aUatotrea, such as wagers and life-rents) , 13, of 
powers of attorney, 14, of beconung security, 16, of 
transactions, 16, of bodily duress m civd cases, 17, 
of furnishing security, 18, of mortgages, 19, of tak- 
ing and settmg off by execution , 20, of jirescriptions 
It would be necessary to give the heads of the chapters 
also, in order to present a clear view of the code, but 
our limits do not permit it The w’ork already quoted, 
Conference du Code Civil, is mdispensable to a com- 
lete understanding of the code, because it gives the 
ifitory of each law It first presents each article in 
the code as finally adopted. Next follow the different 
forms and draughts of each article discussed m the 
council of state, with the report of the discussions 
To this succeed the observations made m the section 
of legislation of the tribunate We learn from this 
work how active a part Napoleon took m the forma- 
tion of the code, as his remarks are given as well as 
those of the others, and he was present during almost 
the whole of the debates Under the first empire 
the adoption of the Code NapoUon was made obliga- 
tory on all the countries subject to the French. 
After the battle of Leipzig, in 1818, which freed Ger- 
msmy from the power of France, it ceased to be 
obligatory in the German states, but it continued to 
influence considerably their legislation At present 
this code IB recogniz^ in the Kingdom of Belgium 
(with some mo^fications), m the grand-duchy of 
Baden, in the Kingdom of Italy, and elsewhere in 
Europe. In America it has served as a model to the 
Code of Louisiana and the Code Henri. See Louis- 
iana (Code op), and Chbistophe. 

CODEIA, or Codeine {hddeia, Greek, a poppy- 
head), CigHgjNO,, or (CigHji NO,)*, one of the 
numerous bodies contained in opium, which was dis- 
oorered by Bobiquet in 1882. To separate it from the 
meoonic add, with which, like morphia, it exists oom- 
bined in opium, the concentrated aqueous extract of 
opium is mixed with chknide of <^dum, and the 
solution, drained from the predpitated meoonate cl 


caldum, yields on standing the hydrochlorides d 
morphia and codeia, in crystals These crystals are 
then dissolved in water, decolorized, and ammonia 
added, upon which the morphia precipitates the 
codeia remaining dissolved. The solution is ’then 
repeatedly crystallized to free the codeia hydrochlo- 
ride from the ammonia salt, which is the more 
soluble, and the codeia hydrochloride is finally decom- 
posed by potash and the codeia purified and crystal- 
lized Thus obtained codeia is a white solid, readily 
soluble m water, to which it imparts a strong alkaline 
reaction It is soluble in alcohol and m ether in- 
soluble in potash From a solution of it m ’dry 
ether it crystallizes m small modified rectangular 
octahedra, which are anhydrous, but from an aqueoua 
solution it deposits m tnmetnc crystals containing 
one part of water Codeia is a powerful base, it 
neutralizes the acids and precipitates the oxidch 
from solutions of metallic salts With the acids it 
forms a number of salts which dissolve more or less 
readily m water and are crystalline By the action 
of chlorme, bromine, and mtnc acid, sev eral sulistitu- 
tion compounds are formed which are possessed of 
basic properties Substitution compounds contain - 
mg alcohol radicles are also known Codeia and its 
salts have a bitter taste, and are similar m then 
action to morphia and its compounds In small 
doses they produce sleep , m larger doses nausea, and 
in (juautities above 6 or 7 grains they are poisonous 
It 18 remarkable, however, that the poisonous effects 
of codeia are changed or diminished, or altogether 
destroyed, by mtioducmg mto it alcohol radicles 
Thus while 14 6 grams of pure dry codeia, m one ex 
penment, produced death m less than two hours, a 
quantity of iodide of methyl-codeia equal to 167 
grams of dry codeia, produced paralysis, from which 
the animal operated on recovered m about three 
hours This modification of active properties is not 
confined to codeia, but is exhibited by stryclmia and 
some others, when alcohol radicles are mtroduced 
into them 

When codeia is acted on by a dehydrating agent, 
water is removed, and a new base called apurodeia 
((.’ibHibNOb) is produced It is a reddish uncrys- 
talliaable gummy mass, msoluble m water, but sol- 
uble m alcohol and ether, its hydrochloride, however, 
is crystalline It is a mild emetic By the action 
of phosphoric acid codeia undergoes polymenaation, 
that is, it yields bodies the formula of which are 
multiples of the formula of codeia itself These 
bodies are very markedly distinguished from one 
another both in their chemical and physical properties 
and m their physiological effects 

CODE OF JUSTINIAN. See Civil Law. 
CODE OF MARITIME SIGNALS. See Sig- 
nals 

CODEX, with the ancients, the trunk of a tree 
stripped of the bark. Before the mvention of paf^ 
wo(^en tablets covered with wax, which were writ- 
ten on with the style, and put together in the shape 
of a book, were called codex The word was aft^- 
wards retained, in times when paper was used for 
wntmg, to denote a large book. Thus impor^t 
works, particularly old manuscripts of poets, 
rians, &c , which had been preserved, were 
codices manuscnptu (See Manusobipts.) In 1^ 
manner a collection of laws was called codex, 
the addition of the name of the sovereign unde*’ 
whom, or of the person by whom it had been com- 
piled, as Codex Qregorianus, Codex Theodoeianus, 
Codex Carolinus. 

Codex reacriptus (Latin, a re-written codex) 
name is given to ancient manusoripti, whlA, ^ 
middle ages, were used, after tiie original writing 
had been in a great meamre effaced, for the oopTing’ 
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of other worke, generally ecclesiastical treatises. 
Thus the Institutions of Gaius, discovered by Nie- 
buhr at Verona, m 1816, and published by Goschen 
in 1821, is a codex re^criptus Some skill is required 
to read' the ancient letters under the others The 
Greek name for codex rescript us is palimpsesi^ now 
more frequently used The Holy Scriptures them- 
Behes have been sometimes effaced to make way for 
honiihes and legends One of the oldest manuscripts 
of the New Testament, designated by the letter C, 
IS a cadet rescriptus, on which thetvorks of Ephraem 
S\rii 4 have been written Set Pilimpskst 
CODEX ALEXANDRINUS See Alexan- 


drian Vi RSI ON 

CODEX SINAITICUS, the name given to a 
very ancient and valuable manuscript of the Greek 
St ptuagmt \ ersion of the Old Testament (including 
the Apocrypha^ the whole of the New Testament, 
tilt h ftistle of Bamab.iB, and a part of the Shep- 
herd of Hernias, disco\ ered in the monastery of St 
Catherine, on IViouiit Smai, b\ the German schtdar 
Tisthendorf, on tin* 4th of February, 18.">9, while 
tra\ oiling m the East by the desire of the Czar Alex- 
ander TI When the diflco\ery w'as made Tisthen- 
durf endeavoured to persuade the monks to make a 
[iresent of the manuscript to the czar, and although 
he w'as not immediately successful, he was allowed 
to take it to St Petersburg on loan Ultimately, m 
1869, the manuscript was formally presented to the 
czar as Tischendt^rf had desired In 1860 an ac- 
count of the manuscript was pubhshed by the dia- 
aiverer at I^eipzig It is written on parchment m 
four columns, m early uncial characters, and bears 
every mark of being of great antiquity, perhaps even 
older than the Vatican MS , which, before the dis- 
covery of the Smaitic MS, w'as recognized as the 
oldest knowm manuscnpt of the Old and New Testa- 
ments It 18 assigned by Tischendorf himself to the 
fourtli century The Old Testament m this manu- 
script IS defective, but the New Testament is com- 
plete, not a word bemg wanting, which is the more 
remarkable, masmuch as it is the only monuscnjtt of 
the New Testament which is complete From this 
circumstance, as well as from its great age, it acquires 
a value in relation to the text of the New Testament, 
which can scarcely be overestimated Two gaps m 
the 01(1 Testament part of the manuscnpt are cun- 
ously supplied by another manuscnpt which Tisch- 
endorf had discovered m the same monastery m 
1844, and which he had brought to Germany and 
named Codex Priderico-Augustanus, in honour of the 
King of Saxony From this coincidence, as well as 
the general resemblance of the two manuscripts, it is 
inferred that the last-named mEknuscnpt is re^y a 
part of the Codex Sinaiticus, which is generally be- 
lieved to be the case A splendidly got up fac-simile 
3f the manuscript was published by Tischendorf 
Mder the auspices of the czar at St Petersburg, in 
toju volumes, folio, towards the end of 1862 lliis 
"^as foUowed in 1863 and 1864 by two smaller edi- 
toonfl of the New Testament part of it Tischendorf 
has since pablished the following works referring 
oTu** manuscript . Appendix Codicum 

Sinaitici, Vaticani, Alexandrim (Leipzig, 
New Testament, with Introduction and vari- 
ous Readings from the three most celebrated Manu- 
•cnpto of the Original Greek Text (Leipzig, 1869); 

j Sinai-Bibol, ihro Entdeokung, Herausgabe, 
uad Enrerbnmr ^ * 


CODEX VATICANUS , an ancient Greek MS. of 
■o® Old and New Teetamenta. so-called from being 
ta th. Libr ;»7 rt Eome, wh^ 

7^ placed eariy in the sixteenth century. It is 
. ^ thin vellum, in ■nria.l] n-nr4p.l characters, 

greater pact ol the maniiacript then ace three 


columns to a page, and this fact ie r^^arded aa one 
among other indications that It is later the 
Sinaitic manuscript, which has four columns to a 
page. The manuscript is assigned to the fourth cen- 
tury, and until the discovery of the Sinaltio, was 
regarded aa the best manuscript of the Old and New 
Testaments The greater part of Genesis in the Old 
Testament, and the whole of the pastoral epistlee 
and the Revelation in the New Testament are want- 
ing The hrst collation of this MS was by Barto* 
locci, in 1669 An edition of it by Cardinal M**! 
was published in 1857, after having been nin utei* 
years m print without bemg published, but it did 
not satisfy the expectations of scholars. A fac-dmile 
of it was published in 1868 

CODICIL, in law, a supplement to a will, to be 
considered as a part of it, either for the pun>ose of 
explaining or altering, or of adding to or suotraot- 
ing from the testator's former disjKMition A oodldQ 
niaj be annexetl tv) a will eithw ictually or oonstruo- 
tively It m.\\ not onr\' l>e written on the same 
paper, or athxed t vt folded up with the will, but 
may be wnUen on a different paper, and dep(.^ted 
m a diffeient place In general the law relating to 
codicils IS t'je sau'c as that relating Uj wills, au<l the 
same protifs of gemimeness must be funiiixhed by 
signature, and attestation by witnesses A man may 
make as many codicils as ne jdeasee, and, if nnV con- 
traihctory, all are equally valid » 

C0I)-LI\T1R OIL Ah its name imi>orts, this 
oil ifl extracted froir. the livers of different kinds of 
cod — the (’adus morrhua bemg sjKicified m the phar- 
macopoeia — apd allied Bj>ecieB It has a fishy taste 
and odour, is insoluble in water, but dissolves in ether, 
and is colourless or pale yellow’ The tint, however, 
di'jiendB on the mode of prcjiaration, some kinds 
hoiiig pole brow’n, and others dark brown. The 
finest and palest oil is got fnim fresh and carefully 
cleaned liver, the oil being extracted either In the 
cold or by a gentle heat The darker kinds aro got 
at a higher temj^eraturc, and often from the livers is 
a putiefying uLate Duly the pali’ oils are used la 
medicine, the dark oils arc tin) rank and acrid, and 
the> are only used m dressme leather The oC Is 
piepared in Great BnUm, m Newfoundland, and ii 
Norway, and it has also l>een prepared in loelaod 
Cod-hver oil has a sjwcific gravity of 0 98. It b 
a somewhat complex sulwtanco, but the main in- 
gredients ajqiear to Ix) olein and margarin Aoetk^ 
]>utync, and other acnls are also present, and to thaM 
the oil may owe some of its odour It contains 
sides bihory matters, a jiecuhar lM>dy called ffoduim, 
and inorganic substances, including minute quantl* 
ties of iodine, bromme, sulphur, and phosphorus. 
It IS questKjned, however, whether iodine and bro- 
mine are constant constituents This oil is now a 
recognized agent in the treatment of riieumatlsm, 
gout, scrofula, and espocially of oonsumption. It 
was introduced into Great Britain in 1841 by Dt 
Rennet, although it was previously known ot Um 
C ontment Different opinions have been held m to 
both the extent and cause of Its efficacy, but tbors 
seems to be no doubt of Its value In particular fai- 


GODOGNO, a town in Italy, in a fOrtUe 
atween the Po and Adda, 17 miles s.1. of Lo^ 
ith 9632 mhabdtanU It consists of 
ult streets, and has s large tr^ to PanuM 
lease and wheat The French defected tha Aus- 
4 ana here In 1796 . ^ 

CODRINGTON, Bra Edwaxd, AdmlrBl, O.O.B^ 
randson of Sir Edward Codrington^ Dodiitft^ 
loooestershlre, and bom in 1770. He entered 
Bvy ss midshipmsn in 17M, bMSine Ueatsnsirtto 
rOS, end the following year leorfved the < 
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onent ot captain He obtained a gold medal for hie 
eenricea at the battle of Trafalgar, took part in the 
Walcheren expedition, and was afterwai^s actively 
employed both in the Peninsular and second Ameri- 
can wars. In 1821 he became vice-admiral His 
name is principally famous in connection with the 
battle of I^avarino, where he commanded the united 
squadrons that overthrew the Turkish fleet in 1827 
Sir Edward Oodrington wae elected as member of 
Parliament for Devonport, first m 1832, and after- 
wards in 1835 and 1837 In the last-named year 
he became full admiral He died m London on 28th ! 
April, 1851 j 

CODRUS, eon of Melanthus, was the seventeenth 1 
and last King of Athens The tradition tells us that 
during his reign Attica was attacked by the Dorians, 
or, according to some, by the inhabitants of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, or the Thracians The assailants, on m- 
quiring of an oracle what would be tlie result of their 
incursion, received for answer that they would be 
successful if they avoided killing the Athenian king 
CodruB, becoming acquainted with this answer, re- 
solved to sacrifice hir^elf for his country He dis- 
guised himself m a peasant’s dress, entered the ene- 
my’s camp, provoked a quarrel with the soldiers, and 
was slain The Athemans, upon hearmg of this, 
sent a herald to demand the body of their king The 
courage of the assailants w'as so damped that they 
retired without strilang a blow In honour of their 
patriotic monarch the Athenians abolished the ro \ al 
dignity, substitutmg that of a resitonsible archon, 
esteeming no one worthy to be the successor of 
Codrus. They also used his name as a common 
term to express a man of distinguished excellence 

OOEPFIOIENT, Aleokbraic Tins term is used 
without very great precision, but without any ambigu- 
ity whatever. It always denotes a multiplier of a quan- 1 
tity whose coeflBcient is spoken of Thus, in the ex- 
pression 3ax we should understand as the coefhcient 
of X 8o, and as the coefhcient of ax 8 It is custom- 
ary to speak of the numerical coefficient and of the 
literal coefficient of an expression 8 would of course 
be the numerical coefhcient, and a tlie literal co- 
efficient of the above expression 

COEFFICIENT, Differential See Dipfbb- 
BNTiAL Calculus 

COEFFICIENTS OF FRICTION See Frio- 

TIOK. 

COEHORN, Mknno, Baron Van, an engineer, 
bom 1641, near Leeuwarden, in Friesland. His 
father, a distinguished officer, early inspired him with 
an inclination for military science, which he studied 
thoroughly In his sixteenth year he entered the 
service as captain He distmgmshed himself at the 
siege of Maestncht (1073), and at the battles of Benef, 
Cassel, St. Denis, and Fleunis, and soon rose to the 
rank of a ooloneL Durmg the siege of Graves he 
made use for the first tune of the Hma.ll mortars, 
called m honour of their inventor coeloms, used 
for throwing grenades In 1675, not having re- 
ceived the command of a regiment, which had 
been promised him, he negotiated with Louvois for 
entering Into the French servioe The Prmoe of 
Orange, however, detained his wife and eight chil- 
dren as hostages, and having thus made him return, 
••cared his attachment by acts of favour. In the 
war of 1689, against France, he agsin ^tinguished 
himaelf , HIh defence of Fort WiDiaiii, in 1692, 
which he himself had planned, sgainat the attacks 
of Vanban, attracted much attention. Both oom- 
mandwra displayed all their talenta Ooehom was 
finallj woonded, and bad but 160 men left able to do 
daW, when he surrendared the fort, Jane 282^1692. 
In 1702 he d«ko^ the French linefe near St Donat 
In the same year he published at LasfVHrarden his new 


theory of fortification. In 1703 he directed several 
sieges. In 1704 Marlborough invited him to the 
Hague, to concert a plan of operations, where he 
died, March 17, 1704. Coehom was a man of good 
principles and honourable feelings and habits He 
fortified almost all the strong places in Holland 
Bergen-op-Zoom he considered his master-work His 
system, and that of Vauban, are entirely different 
Vauban operated by manoeuvres, and by the skilful 
direction of his ordnance and his men saved both 
and wearied and divided the forces of the enem} ] 
Coehom crushed by an overpowering mass of artil- 
lery and of men, and sacrificed both for a rapid and 
powerful effect 

CCELENTERATA The zoophytes or radiatt 
ammals of older writers mcluded, among others, tht 
A<tiiiia or sea-anemone, the coral, the fresh-vator 
IJyiha, the sea-hrs [So tularui), and the ^]^du»uhr 
or jell} -fishes These forma were united under the 
common designation Caltntciata by Ere) and Leuck 
art, and recent observations tend to melude the 
sponges bkevuse in the same class ( )mittmg tin 
sponges, however, as their relations are still uncertain, 
the C-adenterata may be defined as animala wdiose 
body wall, consisting of two layers, ectoderm and 
enduderm, mcloses a cavity which has onlv one exter- 
nal aperture, and which dischaiges the function at 
once of digestive and circulatory organ The outer 
surface may secrete a homy sheath, as in the sea-firs, 
or may develop m its substance the hard calcareoutr 
skeleton of the corals The Hyd^a, if cbvidod trails 
versely at any jioiiit, shows only a single circular 
boundary, but the Actmia., if similarly treated, is 
seen to consist of an external and an mtemal circle, 
between which radial partitions pass This is due t(^ 
the fact that the oi al margins are prolonged inw ard* 
for a short distance as a funnel, wdnch temimates hv 
a truncated open end the matters received into tin 
funnel and then digested circulate in the compart 
mentfl outside the funnel, while the effete portiorr 
are rejected by the mouth The Hydra and Actinia, 
which are the simplest rejiresentatives of the two pmi 
cipal divisions of the cIms, are at first sight alike m 
their perfect radial arrangement , but m the Actinia 
bilateral sjunnietry may be recogmzed, m so far as 
the presence of a tubercle w'lthin the tentacular cir 
clet indicates the pomt through which a section 
would divide equally the cylindrical ammal The 
stmeture of the coral will be given under tliat head- 
ing The Venus’ girdle {Cestum Veneris), the sphen 
cal Cydippe, and the Beroe, are the commonest mem 
bers m our seas of the Ctenophora, whose locomotive 
organs consist of cilia arranged on definite bands 
which divide the surface The Ifydrazoa comprise a 
very varied assemblage of fixed or free-swimmliig 
forms, of single anmi^ or clusters aggregated mto 
a oompound mass by a process of gemmation, the 
various members of the group giving off buds which 
remain in organic connection with the parent msM 
This, the simplest mode of multiplication, is obviously 
asexual, and the development of ova may take pla(» 
at some part of the oompound maaa. But the most 
mterestmg phenomena are presented by those forms 
which illustrate what is known as alternate gen^- 
tions, when from the egg is produced an organism 
which is unlike that whicffi rave it birth, bat whose 
progeny exactly repeats the form whence the egg was 
derlvea Thus from the egg may be produced a fixed 
oompound structure like ue sea-fir, from which a 
free-Bwimming zoeid is given off, and in this an egg 
ia produced, whence the fixed form b again devek^ied. 
These free-swimming xooids are the familiar ambrsUa* 
like discs of oar j^y-fishes, and theae sie either 
gymnopkthalmatous or naked eyed, the eye-spots oo 
margin of the disc being expo^ ; or else thaor 
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upotB an covered by a fold of the body-wall, aa in 
the oovered-e^ed or ateganopkthalmatoiu Meduflae. 
These free-swimming forms move by the contraction 
of their umbrella, but the air-eacs developed in the 
Portuguese man-of-war and the like assist or super- 
sede the muscular action of the discs. The majority 
of these Medus® are known to be merely the sexual 
phases in the alternate generations, and the difficulty 
of their determination may be guessed from the fact 
^at the one ‘generation’ may consist of zooids 7 feet 
in circumference, while that from which they piro- 
coeded is only ^ inch in height. The researchoa of 
Allman have shown a beautiful series of gradations 
connecting tlie apparently quite dissimilar members 
of the group. Thus the umbrella-like zo<iid8 may 
remain m connection "with the parent mass of which 
the) are buds, and the froc-swammmg zooids are 
showTi to be merely detached reproductive organs 
CtELE-SYKlA (that is, Hollow Syria), the ancient 
name of the large valley lymg between the Lebanon 
;iu(l Anti-Lebanon mountain ranges in Syria. The , 
valley is about 100 miles m length Near its centre 
are the ruins of Baalbek or Hehojxilis, and near the 
rums rise the rivers ( Ironies and Litany, wliich w'ater 
and fertilize the plain I’he name also at one time 
included all the country ^except Judea and Phcenicia) 
extending from Seleueis to the coniines of Egypt and 
Arabia 

ClENOBITE See Ancuouite 
C'OETHEN, a town of Germany, till 1853 capital 
of the former duchy of Anhalt-C’oethen, now in the 
duchy of Anhalt, in a fertile and attractive dis- 
trict on the Ziethe, about 80 miles south-west of 
Berlin. It consists of the Old and the New' Town 
and several suburbs, has a fine Protestant cathedral 
church in the Gothic style, with old glass- paintings 
and a fine organ, the former ducal residence with 
library, picture-gallery and museum, a gymnasium, 
normal and several other schools There are inanu 
factures of machinery and metal goods, and vaiious 
<»ther industries Beet-ioot sugar is a staple articl** 
of commerce. The tow u dates back to the tenth 
centu^ Pop (1885), 17,473, (1895), 20.4t.‘J 
COFFEE IS the seed of an evergreen shrub, wln<*h 
b cultivated in hot climates, and is a native of Ahys- 
smia, and probably of Arabia This shrub {Cojita 
Arabira) is from 15 to 20 feet in height, and l>c‘long^ 
to the Bubiacere The leaves are green, glossy on 
the upper surface, and the flowers are white and 
sweet-scented The fruit is of an oval shape, alxmt 
the size of a cherry, and of a dark- red colour when 
ripe. Each of these contains two cells, and each cell 
a smgle seed, which is the coffee as we see it liefore 
it undergoes the process of roastmg 

Great attention is paid to the culture of coffee in 
Arabia. The trees are raised from seed sown in 
nurseries, and afterwards planted out in moist and 
sh^y situations, on sloping grounds, or at the foot 
of mountains. Care is taken to conduct little rills 
9f water to the roots of the trees, which at certain 
■aasoQB require to be constantly surrounded with 
moisture. As soon as the fruit is nearly ripe, the 
water is turned off, lest the fruit should be rendered 
too succulent. When the fruit has attained its matu- 
nty, cloths are placed under the trees, and upon these 
the ladioarers shake it down. They afterwards sj^read 
the berries on mats, and expose them to the sun to 
dry. The husk is then broken off by large and heavy 
roUers of wood or iron. When the coffee has been 
thus cleared of its husk, it is again dried in the sun, 
•nd, lastly, winnowed with a lar^ fan, for the pur- 
pose of clearing it from the pieces of husks with 
whidi it is intermingled. A pound of coffee is gener- 
ally more than th#> produee of one tree , bat a tree in ^ 
i vigoar will produce 9 oar 4 Ibe. 


The hast coffee Is imported from MooIul an the 
Bed Sea. This kind, whioh la denominate Mccka 
and Turkey coffee, is of a better quality than any 
which the European ooloniee are able to ralee, owing, 
as it is supposed, to the difference of climate and 
m which it grows. It is packed in huge bales, each 
containing a number of smaller bales, and, when good, 
appears fresh, and of a greenish-olive oolonr. Next 
m quahty to the Mocha coffee may perhaps be ranked 
that uf Southern India and that of Ceylon, which 
IS strong and well flavoured, and used to be produced 
in much greater quantities than at present Java 
also produces large quantities of excellent coffee. 
Brazilian coffee though produced more abundantly 
than any other stands at the bottom of the list, 
l.iberian coffee may also be mentioned. 

' Palgrave (Central and Eastern Arabia, L 424) 
maintains that the best coffee Is that of the Yemen, 
commonly entitled ‘Mokha,’ from the main port of 
exportation But be says tliat an liiappreoiablo quan- 
titv of the Yemen beny evfr finds its way westward 
of Constantinople 'Arabia iUel‘. Syria, and Egypt, 
consume fiiUy two-thiidi, and the remainder Is almost 
exclusively absorlied by Turkish and Armenian oeso 
[)hagi Nor do thos^* last got for their limited share 
the best or the purest Tiefore reaching the harboun 
of Alexandria, Jaffa, Beyrouth, &c, for further ex- 
portation, the ^Moklian bales have lieen, while yet oe 
their way, siftod and resjfted grain by grain, and 
whatever the) may have contained of the hard, 
rounded, half-transjjareut, greenisii-brown berry, tbs 
only one really worth roasting and pounding, has 
l»eeu carefully j;icked out by experience fingers; and 
it 18 the less generous residue of flattened, opaque, 
and whitish grams wliich alone, or almost alone, goes 
on iKiard the shipping So constant is this selecting 
jirocess, that a gradation reg^ular as the degrees on a 
map may l)e observed m the cjuality of Mokha, that 
IS, Yemen, coffee even within the limits of Arabia 
itself, in projxirtion as one approaches to or recedes 
. from Wmii Nojraii and the neighlwurhood of Mecca, 
the first stages of the raihating mart . . . This 

lierry quits its native land on three main llnee of ex- 
jK>rt— that of the lied Hea. that of the inner 
.uni that of Kast'em Tbe terminus of the first Hue is 
I'lgvpt, of the Bec<.>nd Syria, of the tliird Nejed and 
Shomer Hence Egypt and Syna are of all (x»uiitries 
without the frontiers of Anilna the liest supplied with 
its specific finsluce, though under the restnetionB ol- 
rea4l) stated, and through Alexandria or the Syrian 
8ea]K)rts Constautmople and the north obtain their 
duninubed share But tliis last stage of transport 
seldom conveys the genuine article, except by the 
intervention of private arrangements ana penMUuU 
friendship or interest. Where mere sale or tiwffic are 
concerned, substitution of an inferior qualitr, or an 
adulteration almost equivalent to sub^tutlon, fre- 
quently takes place in the different storehouses ^ the 
coast, till whatever Mokho-marked ooffen leaves them 
for Europe and the West, Ls often no more like the 
real offsjiring of the Yemen plant than the lo^ood 
pre|>arations of a London fourth-rate retail wine- 
seller resemble the pure libatioiis of an Oporto viuo- 
yard. 

' The sooond spedas of coffee, by aome preferred to 
that of Yemen, rat in my poor opinion inferior to IL 
is the growth of Abyssinia, its berry b larger, and m 
a somewhat different and a leas heating flaroor. It 
b, however, an excellent species. . . . With thb 
stops, at le^ in eastern opinion and taste, the Uit 
of coffee, and begins the list of beana. 

'Here first and foremost stsnds the prodnos of 
with a little, stmilar to it in every respect, froa ths 
plsntations 'Omtn. Ilib elaos supplies sll 

ooffee-drinken. from the nei^bonrbiDod of ]>sfar ts 
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Baarmh, uid th«nce np to Bagdad and Mosoul; Arabs, 
Pendana, Turks, Curdes, be they who they may, have 
there no other beverage To one unaccustomed to 
what Yemen supplies, the Indian variety may seem 
tolerable, or even agreeable But without any affec- 
tation of virtuoso nicety, I must say that for one 
fresh arrived from Nejed and Kaseem it is hardly 
potable. The distorted and irregular form of the ' 
berry, its blackish stain, and above all the absence of ^ 
the semi-transparent alabaster-hke appearance pecu- i 
bar to the good Yememte variety, renders the dif- I 
ference between the two kinds appreciable to the 
unassisted eye, not only to the palate . Ame- 

rican coffee holds, in the judgment of aU orientals, 
the very last rank, and the deterioration of this pro- 
duct m the New World from what is m the Old, is 
no less remarkable than that observed m nee, tea, 
i^c., and is of an analogous character’ 

The history of the cultivation of coffee by Euro- 
j.iean nations, m their colonies, is singular The old 
Dutch East India Company earned on some traffic 
with the Arabian porta on the Red Sea , and about 
the year 1690 the Dutch governor-general of India, 
Van Hoome, caused some npe c«ttfee-aeeds to be 
brought to Java, they were planted, grew, and pro- 
duced fruit He sent a single plant home from 
Batavia to Nicholas Witsen, the go\emor of the East 
India Company, which amved safe, was planted in 
the botanic garden of Amsterdam, where it pros- 
pered, produced fruit, and the fruit young plants 
From the Amsterdam garden jilants were sent to the 
Dutch colony of Surmam, and the planters entered on 
the cultivation of coffee m 1718 The authority for 
this 18 the celebrated physician and botanist, Boer- 
haave, in his Index of the Leyden Garden In ten 
years after its cultivation in Surinam it was intro- 
duced from that colony by the Enghsh mto Jamaica, 
and by the French mto Martinique The first coffee 
plant cultivated m Brazil, now the greatest produc- 
ing country m the world, was reared by a Franciscan 
monk of the name of Vellosa, in the garden of the 
convent of St Antomo, near Rio Janeiro , it throve, 
and the monk presented its npe fruit to the viceroy 
Lavrado He judiciously (listnbuted it to the 
planters, who commenced the cultivation in 1774 
It is estimated that Brazil now produces 400,000,000 
lbs. coffee annually From Java the coffee plant 
was conveyed to Sumatra, to Celel>eB, to the Phihp- 
pines, and m more modern times to M alabar, Mysore, 
and Ceylon The few coffee-bemes which were 
brought from Mocha to Batavia were the parents of 
the vast quantity now produced , and all the coffee 
that is consumed, save the trifle yielded by Atabia, 
has the same origin 

Coffee as an article of diet is of but recent introduc- 
tion. To the G-reeks and Romans it was wholly un- 
known. It was first introduced into England by a 
Turkey merchant named Edwards in 1652, and his 
Greek servant, named Pasqua, first opened a coffee- 
house in London. In 1660 an act waa passed impos- 
ing a duty of fourpenoe ^r gallon to bie paid by the 
maker upon all ooffee made and sold , three years later 
coffee-houses were directed to be licensed by the ma- 
gistrates at quarter-sessions In 1671 an Armenian 
named Pasc^ set up a coffee-house in Paris, but 
meeting with bttle encouragement, he removed to 
London. He was succeeded by other Aimenians 
and Persians, who were equaUy unsuccessfuL It waa 
not until some Frenchman conceived and carried out 
the idea of fitting out spacious and elegant saloons 
where ooffee, along with chocolate, tea, wd other 
refreebmentsi, were sold, that the use of the beverage 
became fashionablei l^e early history of ooffee is 
obeoore. Its use is said to have been introduced 
from Abyssinia into Pmia, and thence to have been 


communicated in the fifteenth century to a Moham- 
medan priest at Aden, who, having found that its 
use cleared the intellect, was exhilarating, and at the 
same time prevented drowsiness, recommended its 
use to hifl dervises, with w^hom he passed the night 
m prayer. From Aden it was communicated to 
Mecca, where first the pilgrims, or Hadjis, and then 
the rest of the people, adopted it , and from Arabia 
it passed over to Grand Cairo in Egypt, where in 
1511, its use was prohibited, from a belief that it 
was mtoxicatmg, and inclmed to things forbidden 
by the Koran But the Sultan Causon havmg re- 
moved the prohibition, the use of coffee passed along 
the coast of Syria to C'onstantinople Here the der- 
Mses attempted to raise a clamour agamst it, by 
quoting from the Koran that coffee is not of the 
number of thmgs created by God for food Accord- 
ingly, the mufti ordered all the coffee-houses to be 
shut uj), but his successor declaring that coffee was 
not forl)idden, they were again opened Durmg the 
war m Candia, the coffee -drinkers and newsmongers 
havmg made too free with i)i)litic8, the Giand-vizier 
Cu])roli Bujipressed the coffee-houses in Constanti- 
nople However, at the present day the Turks in- 
dulge unmoderately m the use of coffee There is 
a sort of ooffee used m Turkey not known in this 
country, which they call the sultans (offee, from 
being used m the seraglio This coffee is made from 
the external part of the berry, and is never imported 
into the West 'J'he beans or seeds alone are known 
m England, where the h(juor o* its first introduction 
was called the syrup of Indian mulberries 

The excellence of coffee depends m a great mea- 
sure on the skill and attention exercised in roasting 
it If it be too little roasted it is devoid of flavour, 
and if too much it becomes acrid, and has a disagree- 
able, burned taste In Europe it is usually roasted 
over a charcoal fire m a cyhndncal tm box perfor- 
ated with numerous holes, and fixed upon a spit, 
which runs lengthwise through the centre, and is 
turned by a jack or by the hand The coffee-roaster 
' introduced by Law' is a globular vessel with a double 
, motion, and is heated by an atmosphere of hot 
I air By this apjtaj-atus the roasting is made much 
more uniform, and the flavour is thereby improved. 

I (U>ffee is used in the form either of an infusion or 
decoction, of which the former is decidedly prefor- 
' able, both as regards flavour and strength Coffee, 

I as very commonly prepared by persons imacquamted 
j with its nature, is a decoction, and is boiled for some 
time, under a mistaken notion that the strength is 
not extracted unless it be boiled. But the fact is 
just the reverse. The fine aromatic oil which pro- 
duces the flavour and strength of ooffee is dispelled 
and lost by boilmg, and a mucilage is extracted at the 
same tune, wduch also tends to make it flat and weak. 
The best modes are to pour boiling water through the 
coffee in a biggin or stramer, which is found to m- 
tract nearly ^ the strength , or to pour boiliM 
water upon it and set it upon the fire, not to exceed 
ten minutes Prepared in either way, it is fine 
strong. There are ooffee -machinee in which the 
water is boiled, luid the steam penetrates the ooffee 
and extracts, to a great degree, ^e fine aroma. Im* 
mediately after, the boiling water is poured over it 
Thus the beet ooffee is made As we have already 
said, in Europe ooffee is generally roasted in a cylin- 
der, in Asia, however, open pans or tm plates are 
used, and, if the time allows, a boy is employed, who 
picks out every bean when it has reached the right 
degree of brownnees. The same is done by some 
Fi^oh people. The second difference in the 
way of preparing ooffee that th^ do not 
but pem^ the beana On the whole the Aslans 
ooffee is muoh better than the European, the differ- 
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«Doe being due In the first place to the coffee, but 
(Jbo to the different way of roasting The Turks and 
Arabs boil the coffee, it is true, but they boil each 
oup by itself, and only for a moment, so that the 
effect is, in fact, much the same as that of infusion, 
and not like that of decoction The Arabs do not take 
Bugar or cream with the coffee, nor do the Turks 
It improves the beverage very much to roast and 
grind the coffee ]uat before it is used 

Pal grave gives the following description of the 
Arabic method of making coffee — In a comer of 
the reception-room was a fire-place or furnace, 
‘formed of a large square block of granite, or some 
other hard atone, about 20 inches each way, this is 


shaking the pounded coffee into H, seta it on the fire 
to boil, occasionally stirring it with a small stiok as 
the water rises, to check the ebullition and prevent 
overflowing Nor is the boiling stage to bo long or 
vehement ; on the contrary, it is and should be as 
slight as {Kissible. In the mterim he takes out of 
another rag-knot a few aromatic seeds called heyl, 
an Indian product, but of whose sdentifio name I 
regret to be wholly ignorant, or a little saffron, and 
after slightly pounclmg these mgredients throws them 
into the simmering coffee to Improve its flavour, for 
such an additional spicing is held indispensable in 
I Arabia, though often omitted elsewhere in the East. 
Sugar, I may say, would be a totally unheard oi 


hollowed inwardly into a deep funnel, open almve, and 
communicating below wuth a small horizontal tube 
or pipe -hole, through which the air passes, hello ws- 
diiven, to the lighted charcoal piled up on a grating 
about halfway luside the cone In this manner the 
fuel is soon brought to a white heat, and the water 
in the coffee-i>ot placed above the funnel’s mouth is 
readily brought to boil ’ In other jiarts of Arabia, 
however, w'ood is the fuel, and the fire-place is a 
hollow in the ground wuth a stone border and dog- 
irons ‘ On the broad edge of the furnace or fire- 
place, as the case may ho, stands an ostentatious 
range of copper coffee-pots, varying m size and form 
Behind the stove sits, at least in wealthy houses, 
a black slave His occupation is to make and 

pour out the coffee ’ The slave begins the prepara- 
tions for coffee ‘by about five minutes of blowing J 
with the bellows and arranging the charcoal, till a J 
sufficient heat has been produced Next he pla<es | 
the largest of the coffee-pots, a huge machine, and 
about two-thirds full of clear water, close by the 
edge of the glowmg coal-pit, that its contents maj 
become gradually warm w'hile other operations are I 
in progress He then takes a dirt> knotted rag out 
,jf a niche in the wall close by, and having imtieil it 
empties out of it three or four handfuls of umoasted 
coffee, the which he jdacea on a little trencher of 
platted grass and picks carefull) out any blackened 
grains or other non-homologous sabstances com lonly 
to be found intermixed wuth the bcmes when pur- 
chased in gross , then, after much cleansing ami 
shaking, he pours the grain so cleansed into a large 
open iron ladle and plswes it over the mouth of the 
funnel, at the same time blowung the hollows and 
stirring the grains gently round and round till they 
crackle, redden, and smoke a little, but carefully 
withdrawing them from the heat long before they 
turn black or charred, after the erroneous fashion of 
Turkey and Europe , after which he puts them to 
cool a moment on the grass platter He then sets 
the warm water in the large coffee-pot over the fire 
aperture, that it may be ready boiling at the right 
moment, and draws in close between his own trouser- 
lesB legs a large stone mortar, with a narrow pit m 
the middle, just enough to admit the black stone 
pestle of a foot long and an inch and a half thick, 
which he now takes in hand. Next, pouring the 
half-roasted berries into the mortar, he proceeds to 
pound them, striking right into the narrow hollow 
with wonderful dexterity, nor ever missing his blow 
till the beans are Smashed, but not reduced into pow- 
der He then scoops them out, now reduced to a 
•OTt of coarse reddish grit, very un l i k e toe fine 
eoel dust whito passes in some countries for coffee, 
and out of which every particle of real aroma has long 
rinoe been burned or ground. After all toeee operar 
timis, each performed with as intense a eerio osn^ 
•nd deliberate nicety as if the welfare of the enW 
Djowf [the the plooe] depended on it, he 

tiJua a ■wifclLtr ooffee-pot m hand, fills it more than 
half with hot water from the larger rem^ and then 


profamition Last of all, he strains off the liquor 
1 through some tibrcM of the inner palm-bark, placed 
I for that purposo in the jug-sjxiut, and gets ready the 
I trav of delicate p.irti-cohiured grass, and the small 
1 coffee-cups ready for pouring out All tliese we- 
hminanes have taken up a givxl half-hour ' The 
coffee lb then handed ro^^d, the cups, which *are 
about the size of a hiT^g*^ egg-shtlf.,’ neve** l>eiug more 
than half lilltxl ‘Tire beverage itself is singularly 
aromatic and refresiiiug, a real tonic, and utterly 
different froir the bl?.cic mud sucked by tlie Osmanli, 
or the waterv’ roast bean preparations of France ’ 

The d'urks dnuk coffee at all tunes of day, present 
I it to viHitorb both in the forenoon and afternoon; and 
the opium-eater lives almost entirely on coffee and 
opium Beau jour, in his excellent work on Greece, 

tells of a thh ia( ophnt/e (an opmui -eater) who drank 
more than sixty cui)h of coffee m a day, and smoked 
I a*' many pipes (’olTee has been the favourite bever- 
, age of many distinguished men Napoleon and 
I'Vederick the Great drank it freely, Voltaire liked it 
very strong, and Leibnitz drank it also during the 
whole day, but mixed with more than on ecjual quan- 
tity of nil Ik Throughout the ooutineut of Europe 
it is generally drunk In i'higland, however, tea is 
a much more common drink, and the consumption of 
coffee does not seem to be increasing In 1888 there 
were imported into Great Britam 949, 32D cwts. of 
coffee, in 1898, 922,088 (value £3,689.988) The 
fiirgcst quantity comes fioin the Central Amerio^Q 
Htites, Colombia, and Brazil, considerable (luantities 
also from India liarge quantities are exjxirted from 
Biitam t" othfT CDuntnes, the total In 1898 amount- 

! to* the^ effects of coffee on the humM body, It 

acts as a stiinuUut on the nervous a^ vascul^ 
systems, and thus causes a feeling of cheerfulness tt 
I also assists digestion, and removes the accompanying 
' langoiir But lu .lehcate and irritable nervous pso- 
I oh* it oft<*n occasions watchfulness and tr^blin^ 
j Where it agree., it remove, 
and counteract, the effect, of aloo^l, oploin, and 
narcotic. On the Continent “““.J* 

I a remedy, and i. Mmotime. admiiiliter«d witt tba 
! addition of ice, which u .wdy jnnw "???■ 
j It wa« formerly mamUmed that coffee, by litad^ 
iiiK the consumptaon of tissue, enabled a perso?* to do 
I Zh le- food Recent exnerb^U -am 
I im T\r\ fnimHatinii for this oolni^nit miq uh 


that there is no foundation for this oplnto^ ™ 

' the apparent decrease of tissue waste, If H oooup at 
i all, is^^aTto other causes. Cj®®* ^ ? “UTS! 

^mulant, a property which it ^ mainly t^ 
alkaloid caffeine (which 

has been analysed, and has yielded orflulosa, ooffeina, 

aromatic oils and reslii>tbai^^ 

and inorganic aolto From the way in wfafah 
i. prepared for use, the 

UttSe oTnone of the albumen or what ba ij- 

(warded as the nutritive port of the seeda, 

the caffeine, aolnble aotts, odooring 

which givsB the coffee ItB fine odoor. Hm enffsiiie b 
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■eparated by an operation already described. Its 
phyaiologidJ effeots have also been tried, and these 
ehow that it is a very active poison The adminis- 
tration of a few grains by injection under the skin is 
followed by tetanus, paralysis, and more localized 
symptoms of nervous derangement, and lastly by death 
Similar effects, though possibly not so powerful, are 
observed when a very strong infusion of coffee itself 
is used. There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that 
the true reason of the great consumption of coffee as 
a beverage is its stimulating and not its nutritive 
power 

COFFER -DAM, a water-tight incloaure round 
a space where it is intended to found the pier of a 
bridge, quay, &c , so constructed that the water maj 
be pumped out of it and the masonry executed ‘in 
the dry’. It is formed of one or more rows of piles 
(usually two), between which clay is put The piles, 
generally driven close together, are sometimes grooved 
and tongued ; but if the water be not verj deep the 
piles are placed some distance ajiart, and boards let 
into the grooves. Of course great care must Vie 
taken that no water can enter at the joints or at the 
junction with the natural soil, and that the structure 
is sufficiently strong to resist the great pressure of 
water from without If the bottom is of rock, and 
piles cannot be'driven, coffer-dams may be formed of 
two parallel stone walls, the intei\ening space Idled 
up with clay. Iron caissons are also used instead 

COFFIN. Coffins were used by the ancients mostly 
to receive the bodies of persons of some distinction I 
Among the Romans it was latterly the almost uni- 
versal custom to consume the bodies witli fire, and 
deposit the ashes in urns Even at the present time 
coffins are not used in the East, either by Moham- 
medans or Christians In Egypt coffins seem to have 
been used in ancient tunes unnersally The\ were 
of stone, earthenware, glass, wood, oi a kind of paste- 
board made by gluing cloth together (See Sauco- 
PHAGUS.) Coffins among Christians were probably 
introduced with the custom of burying. (See Buin- 
INO-PLAOE8.) It has been often proposed that tluy 
should be made with a hole opposite tVie place of the 
mouth of the body, so as to allow breathing m c.ise 
of revival. Of course it would be liecessary, at the 
same time, to let the coffin stand for some days in a 
convenient place, as is the custom in some parts of 
Germany It has recently been proposed to employ 
coffins of wicker-work, while some strenuously adv(»- 
cate the burning of all dead bodies See Crema- 
tion. 

COFRE DE PEROTE, a mountain of Mexico, 
about 1 mile from the town of Perote, and 70 miles 
north-west of Vera Cruz It is 13,414 feet high. 
The English name is the Four Parts, or the Square 
Mountain. It is formed of basaltic porphyry. 

COGGESHALL, a town of England in the 
county of Essex, 42 miles n.e. London, on the 
left bank of the Blackwater. The place was once 
famous for the manufacture of a kind of baize, 
celebrated under the name of ‘Coggeshall whites’, 
and Bilk and fine velvet were manufactured to a con- 
siderable extent, but these mdustries have disappeared, 
the making of tambour lace, clothing, gelatine, isin- 
glass, and brewing taking their place The hamlet of 
Little Coggeshall is on the opposite side of the Black- 
water, which is crossed here by an ancient bridge of 
three arches, said to have been built by King Stephen, 
who fotmded here also an abliey for Cistercians. 
Pop. (1891), 3906. 

COGNAC, a town in France, in the dep. and on 
the left bank of the river Charente, 22 miles w. Angou- 
Idme; (1896), 18,932 inhabitants. It stands pleasantly 
on a hni^ crowned by the remains of an old castle ; 
and is famous for the brandy which bears its name. 


and is exported to all parts of the world, chiefly to 
England, the north of Europe, and America. It was 
under the guidance of some English houses founded 
here in 1780 that the trade attained its subsequent 
development. 

CO(iNATES, relations by the mother’s side. Set 
Agnates. 

COGNOMEN, the hereditary family name (such 
as Cicero, Cato, &c ) among the ancient Romans 
The other two names generally borne by every wxl] 
born Roman, viz. the noinen and preenomen, served 
to denote the individual and the gens or class to 
which his family belonged 

COGNOVIT, in law, is a written confession given 
by the defendant that the action of the plaintiff is 
just, or that he has no a\ailalffe defence It is usn- 
ally made upon condition that he shall be allowed a 
certain time for the payment of the debt or dam- 
ages and costs, it is supposed to be gi\en in court, 
and impliedly authorizes the plaintiff’s attorney to 
do every thing necessary in order to r»btain judgment 

COHESION 18 the force by which the various 
particles of the same material are kept in contact, 
forming one continuous mass Its action is sim n in 
a solid mass of matter, the parts of which cohere 
with a certain force wdiich resists any ineehanical 
action that would tend to separate them In dillei- 
ent bodies it ib exerted wuth different degrees of 
btrenirth, and it is measured by the force necessary to 
pull them asunder According to Sikmgen, the rela- 
tive cohesive strengths of the mi^^als are as follow s — 


Gold 
Silvci 
riatiimm 
(.’oppei , 
Soft lion, 
ilaid uon, 


160 065 
100 771 

304 0% 
30i,y‘i7 
.j59 8H0 


Cohesion in Iniuids is very much weakei, the partf 
being disjoined wuth much more facility; and in suh 
stances existing in the gaseous form it is entirth 
overcome, the particles lepelling instead of attracting 
each other 

Cohesion in bodies is weakened or overcome by 
tw'ci general causes — by the repulsion communicated 
by heat, or by the attraction which may be exerted 
by the particles of one body on those of another 

Heat coinmumcated to a solid body always dimin 
ishes the force with which the attraction of aggrega 
tion or cohesion is exerted , if the heat be increaseil 
to a sufficient extent the cohesion is so far weakened, 
that the body passes into the liquid form ; and if 
carried still farther, the attractive force is entirely 
overcome, repulsion is established between the par- 
ticles, and the body passes into the gaseous state. 

The same effects are produced by the exertion of 
that attraction which umtes the particles of one body 
with those of another If a liquid be poured on a 
solid, it often happens that their mutual attraction is 
sufficiently powerful to overcome the cohesion of the 
solid, its particles are consequently disunited, to com- 
bine with those of the liquid, and it entirely disap- 
pears. This forma the obemical process of tolutiof^ 
A similar effect is sometimes produced by the chemi- 
cal action of a gaseous body. 

When these powers, whether of heat or of chemical 
attraction, are withdrawn, cohesion resumes its force, 
but with results which are different, according to the 
circumstances under which this happens. Wnen tlie 
attraction of aggregation is suddenly and fo^bly 
exerted the particles are united, m general, indis- 
crimmately, and according to no regular law. II 
a body which has been melted is suddenly cooled to^ 
a sufficient extent it becomes solid, and forms a mau 
of no regular structure or figure ; or if its cohesion 
has been suspended by the chemical attractioii exerted 
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by another body towards it, and if this attraction 
suddenly cease to operate, the force of cohesion is 
reeuined, and the solid substance appears in the form 
of a powder This latter case forms the chemical 
operation denominated precipttation. But if the 
force of cohesion is exert^ more slowly the particles 
are united, not indiscriminately’, but usually with 
re^mlanty, so as to form masses of regular structure 
and figure, bounded by plane surfaces and deter- 
minate angles This forms the operation of crystal- 
lizatvm, and such masses are denominated crystals 
(which see). 

COHESION FIGURES. When small drop)H of 
various liquids hghter than water, and slightly sol- 
uble in it, are allowed to fall on the surface of per- 
fectly pure water, the drops form curious figures on 
account of the differences between the capillary ten- 
sions of the air surfaces of the liquids. (See Capil- 
LAUiTi ) These are called cohesion figures They 
wore investiL^ated by the late ]Mr Tomlinson, tin 
results of whose researches are published in varioU' 
p.LpLrs in the Philosophical Magazine since Oetohcr, 
lb^31 Crev)sote, for oKamplc, forms a disc which sails 
about on the surface with a rapidly quivering motiitii 
Ether, again, forms a circular figure composed of a 
ci.ntral bcjss, surrounded first by ji flat depressed ring, 
and then by a raised ring, the edge of which is waved 
Mr Tomlinson has observed mauv other Inpiids 
The figures last for a short time, giadually disappear- 
mg as the drop becomes dissolved in the water 
d’he slightest impurity in either liquid changes the 
hgure by' altering the .supi rficial cajiillary tension of 
the liquid Hence Mr 'J’oniliiisou juoposevl to ob- 
serve the figure as a test of the juirity of certain es- 
sential oils In apfilying the test it is necessary to 
ha\e the w'ater perfectly pure and clean, and Mr 
Tomlinson has given special methods of cleansing 
the glass vessel into which distilled water is put 
Mr Tomlinson has also examined cohesion figures 
of fluids dropped on other Iniuids besides water, as 
oocoa-nut oil, castor-oil, melted paraffin, ttc 

COHOBATION, an operation in which a fluid 
19 converted into vapour by heat, and is then con- 
densed, but instead of being collected m a separate 
receiver, as in distillation, it is made to flow back 
into the heated vessel It is employed to produce a 
change in the fluid by continued heating, but more 
frequently to subject some substance to the action of 
a fluid w'lthout either loss of the latter or the neces 
sity of adding fresh quantities of it. 

COHOES. See Supplement. 

COHORT -See Legion 

COIF (French, coiffe), the badge of serjeants-at- 
Uw, who are called serjeants of the coif, from the 
lawn coif which they wore under their caps when 
created serjeanta. 

COIMBATORE, or Coimbetoor, a district of 
Hindustan, in Madras presidency, with an area of 
7842 square miles. The country baa on the west 
the range of lofty mountains called the Western 
Ghauts ; a continuation of which also bounds it on 
the north. On the east it is bounded by Salem and 
Tnchmopoly, and south by Madura and Travancore, 
west by Malabar and Cochin. It is fertile, producing 
sugar, cotton, nee, and tobacoo , and well watered 
by several nvers The cbmate is very malanuus 
in some parts. The principal towns are Coimbar 
tore, Erroad, and Carroor In 1799, on the death of 
Tippoo, and the division of bu temtones, Coimba- 
tore was ceded to the East India Company. Fop. 
(1881), 1,667,690; (1891), 2,004,839. 

001MB ATOR^ a town of Hindustan, and capi- 
tal of the provmoe to which it gives name, situated 
the foot of the Western Ghauts, on tiie river 
^oyel ■ 90 miles B. Seringapatam, 262 B.w Madras. 


It has wide streets, is well built and well drained 
has an agreeable climate, and is more suiti^bla for 
the residence of Europeans than moat Indian towns. 
It suffered much in the wars between the British 
and the Mysore sovereigns. Pop, (1891), 46,388. 

COIMBRA (anciently Conimbnca)^ a city of 
Portugal, capital of the province of Brira, situated 
on a mountain on the right bank of the river Mon- 
dego, 116 miles N N E. Eisbon , pop. 17,329. It is a 
bishop’s see, and contains an old and a new cathedral, 
an hosjiital, anil a university. The university was 
originally founded in 1291, at Lisbon, but was trans- 
ferred hither in 1308, and is now the only one in 
Portugal The course of study hero is divided intoi 
five branches, viz theology, law, medicine, niathe- 
matics, and philo-.o{ilj) To the university belong a 
liotanic garden, a library of 80,000 volumes, a museum 
of natural history, and an observatory well furnished 
with instruinents ’J’lie city also jHjBsesses a military 
college, and a college of arts. The aqueduct, on 
twenty arches, is i'. mar’, vble The environs of 
Coimbra produce oil, wine, fi irms, and oranges of 
excellent ([n.ilitj Tht E'lhabitantsinanufscture linen, 
pottery, earthenware, articles of born, and preserves. 

COIN, a towj?, Sjiain, Andalusia, province of, and 
21 miles w. Malaga, on a gentle declivity facing the 
north The houses are tolerably built, and the town 
possesses numerous spaciou* and clean streets, and 
threi- 8(juares — the /innupal having a promenade 
and nandsome fountain in its centre It has a town- 
hall, an Episcojiul palace, and in tfte environs several 
public w'alks and guldens odorncHi with fruit-trees, 
flowers, and fountains Manufactures — linen and 
woollen fabrics, esparto mats, soap, paper, hempen 
shoes, wine, and oil Trade - cattle, grain, fruits, &a 
In the neighbouring lulls i|uarrioB of marble are 
wrought, and jaHjicr of all oedours is obtained. Pop. 
( 1887 ), 982 .^) 

COININO AND COINAGE Coming is the art 
of converting pieces of metal into current ooiiii 
for the purposes of commerce We shall give here 
a brief outline of the process as earned on in the 
Rojal Mint, d’ower Hill, London The differvnoe 
of the processes in coinii g g^ld, silver, or copper 
IB so slight that we sliall (oiifino ourselves to the 
coining of gold Gold is brought to the mint in 
the form of ingots, e.icb weighing about 180 oza. 
Each ingot is tested by the iu.sayer, and accxirding 
to hiB report the nieller adds either alloy or fine 
gold to bring it to the standard fineneu (22 parto 
pure gold to 2 [>arts allo\ ) The metal is cast into bare 
of alsmt 20 IJis , measunng 21 inches long, 1 876 Inch 
broad, ami 1 inch thick Each bar has to be OMayed, 
and if declared of standard fineness is forwarded to 
the coining department Here the bars are submitted 
to BIX pinches between pairs of rollers made of ohJUed 
cast-iron, driven by steam power, this reduces them 
to 0 194 inch thick, and increases the breadth to 
1 712 inch The bars are now inclosed in copper 
tubes and placed in the annealing furnace, . rbeve 
they rtmam, subjected to a fall red heat, for twenty 
minutes. They again receive six pinches between 
the rollers, and come out 0 120 inch thick 1'778 
inch wide The fillets, as the bars are |iow callefL 
after being repeatedly rolled and gauged, are passed 
to the tryer, who cuts a trial-blank from ea^ and 
weighs It; if it vary more than ^ of a grain, the 
fillet is sent back to be remelted. The fillets ate 
taken to the cutting-out room, where blanks the sice 
of the required coin are struck out by steel cyllodete 
moved by an excentric. The setssef, that is, the 
scrape left after the blanks are cut out, weighing 
about one-third of the original plate, is rstomed 
the melter, the blanks are sent to be weight ^ 
tbe antomatoo balance, an instrument wbien weighs 
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to the 0*01 of a grain with certainty, and at the 
rate of 23 blanks per minute. A standard sovereign 
should weigh 123 274 grains, but as the machinery 
cannot produce two coins in a million of this exact 
weight, a certain limit or remedy (as it is called) is 
allowed and the mint is allowed to issue a sovereign 
0*2568 grain above or below the standard weight. 
The blanks that come within this limit, and which 
are called mediums, pass on to be coined , the heavy 
blanks are reduced by filing to correct weight, but 
the light ones are returned to the melting -room 
Before reaching the press-room, however, the correct 
blanks have to be passed through the marking ma- 
chine, by which the edge of each piece is made 
smooth and a little raised in order that they may be 
all the more perfectly milled , the\ are annealed to 
soften them for the die, and cleaned or blanched by 
being put for a few minutes into a pot of hot and 
dilute sulphuric acid to remove any oxide of copper 
from the surface , they are subsequently washed 
with water and carefully dried, and are now ready 
to be stamped oi coined The beautiful bloom on 
new coin is caused by the copper on the surface 
being removed by the sulphuric acid , the gold, of 
course, which remains on the surface must be in 
a spongy condition The press-room, where the 
blanks have now arrived, contains a senes of presses 
ranged in hne upon a solid bed of masonry and firmly 
bolted down The Idanks are placed on the lower 
die of the press, and the upper die is brought forc- 
ibly down upon them l)y levers driven by steam, the 
coin being kept rigidly in its place, and prevented 
from spreading laterally by being fixed into a steel 
collar on which is engraved the milling, which is 
thus transferred to the com at the same time as it 
receives the reverse and obverse imprtsmons from 
the dies (For the manufacture of dies ace Die- 
8INKINQ ) The operation of placing the blanks on 
the dies, and removing them after they are coined, 
IS effected by the machinery connected with the 
press, which is attended by boys, w'ho have merely 
to fill a tube or sort of hopper with the blanks 
Each of the presses strikes from sixty to one hundred 
and twenty coins per minute, one in every two 
hundred of which turns out to be imperfect 

Before any coin is allow'ed to leave the mint it is 
inspected as to its workmanship, and as to being 
within the limits under or over the standard weight 
From each bag of 15 lbs into w hioh they are placed, 
a pound in tale is promiscuously taken and care- 
fully weighed by the assay -master, who declares 
aloud the minus or plus weight on each pound From 
this pound weight of gold tw'o pieces are taken, one 
of which is handed to the chief assayer to prove 
that the metal has undergone no deterioration in 
any of the processes of manufacture , the other piece 
is sealed up in a packet and consigned to the pyx- 
box, where it remains until the trud of the pyx takes 
places. This is carried out once a year before a jury 
of ^Idsmiths, the place where the proceedings are 
held being the Goldsmiths’ Hall. See Pyx (Trial 
OE the). 

In anoient times gold and silver circulated in in- 
gots by weight, and the denominations of money 
were the same as those of weight , but as commerce 
extended, the inconvenience of weighing gold and 
flilver, and testing their punty, must have been con- 
siderable. This led to the introduction of coins of 
gold, silver, copper, &c , impressed with a stamp as 
a guarantee of their purity and weight. Silver and 
brass money was used by the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes; the Normans used silver only. Gold money 
WM introduced inta England towards the end of the 
reign of Henry III. Copper coins were first cir- 
culated in 1672, and were replaced by the present 


I bronze coinage in 1860. At the Conquest the pound 
I sterling was equal to a Tower pound of silver Sf the 
old standard, and it continued of this weight till ths 
28th of Edward I The Tower pound, also called 
I I^chelle pound, used in the mint till 18 Henry 
VIII was three-fourths of an ounce less than the 
pound troy Since that year the pound troy has 
been used The pound was divided into 20 shillings 
and each shilling into 12 pennies, of the weight of 
24 grams each Nothing, therefore, could have been 
more simple or convenient in every respect than this 
system of coinage, which subsisted unaltered for 
two centuries, and till several years after a second 
metal had been introduced into the circulation. 

Edward I reduced the weight of the coins by 
coming a pound of silver into 20^ 3d Edward III , 
by three several reductions, brought the silver- 
pound to 25s , Henry IV , to 30s , Edward IV , to 
37s 6d , Henry Vlli , to 42s 2ld m the 18th year 
of hia reign Passing over the changes which hup 
pened between this and the second of Elizabeth, 
she, by two reductions, brought the Tower pound to 
58s l^d , or the pound troy to 62s Other and 
more questionable operations for the depreciation of 
the currency were subsequently m agitation at dif- 
ferent periods James I had taken measures for a 
new reduction, when he was induct d to give it up, 
chiefly b\ the sage counsels of Lord Bacon The 
speech of Sir llobert Cotton to the same purpose, in 
the reign of Charles I , and its salutary effects, are 
well known John Locke hao^the honour of crush 
ing an ill-advised attempt of this nature by his cele- 
brated treatise on the value of money In 1816, 
however, it was enacted that the pound troy of silvt r 
should be coined into 66s 

The changes in the gold coins have been made 
both by a diminution of their weight and an increase 
of their denomination, but principally m the latter 
way, and with the view of adjusting them to the 
value of the silver currency during its successu'e 
changes, both real and nominal The adjustment 
was made in the former way in Edward III ’s reign 
and in that of Henry IV In the subsequent changes 
it has been made by the latter method , but when 
the nominal value of the current gold was raised, it 
was generally found expedient to issue new gold 
coins of the former nominal value. Thus, when 
Edward IV altered the silver coinage, he raised 
the gold noble from 6« 8d to 8s 4d , but he soon 
after coined angels at 6« 8d., the old value of the 
noble, and angeteU, equal to the former half-nobles , 
and when Henry VIII. first raised the angel from 
6s 8d. to 7s 6d , he coined george-nohles of 6s. 8d. 
When the last reduction of the silver took place in 
Elizabeth’s reign, the rate of gold to silver in coins 
of the old standard was fixed at to 1, and in 
those of the new (or of crown gold) at lOfJ to 1. 
Since that period the changes in the gold com have 
only been calculated to keep pace with the gradual 
alterations in the relative real values of the two pre- 
cious metals It is remarkable that no such altera- 
tion seems to have called for a readjustment of the 
coinage till the beginning of James I.’s reign, al- 
though Amenca had been discovered above a century, 
and even the richest of the silver mines, those of 
Potosi, upwards of fifty years ; and under Elizabeth, 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
gold was valued at a lower rate, in proportion to the 
silver, than nnder Edward III.; yet the average 
silver price of wheat, during the last half of the 
sixteenth century, was nearly five times its silver 
price during the first half. (See Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, tables at the end of book l ohap. 11.) We 
should expect to find the whole gold com exported, 
therefore, during this period, in oonooqoenoe of the 
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mint prices of the two metals being so much nearer 
other than their market prices But although 
no great exportation of gold seems to have been the 
result of this discrepancy, soon after James’ acces- 
sion it was found necessary to raise the mint price of 
gold; and, by three several operations, that prince 
brought the proportion between gold and silver to 
18}2 to 1, in coins of the old standard, and to 
1, in those of the new. After the Restoration it was 
raised still further; and the whole rise, during sixty 
years from the union of the crowms, was 32^ per cent 
But notwithstanding the great depreciation of siher 
from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the silver price of gold seems to 
have risen with a very unaccountable slowness The 
first reduction in the weight of the gold com which 
James I made was found sulhcient to create an uii- 
precAxiented abundance of that currency for several 
years, yet it amounted to no more than 10 per cent 
of nse in the mmt price of that metal This was in- 
(K‘ed, in some years more, found to be insufficient, 
and m the mnth year of hia reign he augmented the 
mmt price 10 per cent further, by raising the nomi- 
nal v^iie No sooner had this measure been adopted 
than it w'as founa that the nse was much too groat, 
the silver coin began to disappear, and contmued 
dimmishmg rapidly for many years, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the government, as we find by various 
proclamations against the manufacture of plate and 
the exportation of bullion, ‘la respect of the cjnsse 
of forraigne < oinmoditie’s, whuh w a thing in itselfe in- 
tdeiahle ’ Yet the price of silver was all this time 
contmumg to fall, and did not, m ^act, reach its low'ebt 
point before the year 164(Jorl65U It was not till 
this last period, or about the time of the Common- 
wealth, that the depreciation of silver was al)lt* to 
counteract the effects of the too great nse m the 
mmt price of gohl, effected by the tw-o ojierations of 
James, and by ajiother reduction w^hich he very in- 
judiciously made at the time when silver was most 
qmckly di8aj)peanng Aiter this the market silver 
price of gold continued to rise, so that C’harles II 
once more reduced the weight of the gold com, the 
guinea was issued at 20s value, but it liecame cur- 
rent at a higher rate, and was allowed to vary with 
the relative market prices «£ the two metals The 
silver com, during the remaming port of the tentury, 
suffered extremely from clipping, and at last this 
evil rose to such a height that the gumea passed f<jr 
30« ; all commodities became dear ui proportion, and 
silver bullion was exported to buy gold The recoiu- 
age was now undertaken at a great expense, and 
during the interval the people Ijecame more accus- i 
tomed to gold than to silver coins, which were besides | 
disliked m general on account of their late degrada- j 
bon. Gumeas were at the same time prohilnted from ' 
passing for more than 22« , they soon fell to 21« 6d , 
but this wu still higher than the market price of 
gold bullion, and the new silver corns were accord- 
^ly exported, so that in 1717, when government 
referred the consideration of the matter to Sir Isaac 
Newton, ha was of opmion that in a short time the 
payments of silver would not be made without a 
premium In pursuance of this great man’s advice 
the nominal value of the gumea was reduced to 21f , 
And it was fixed at this rate as legal tender 

The violent changes which took place m the mone- 
tary system during the interval between the 34 
Henry VIII. and the 0 Eklward VI , were of a diffe- 
rent description from those hitherto under oonaidera- 
Goal. They consisted m alterations of the standard 
By three sevml debssements Henry VIIL rednoed 
the standard of silver from 11 os. 2 dwts. and 18 


the pound of old standard silver was now oedned into 
£13, 6« 43 d Nor was any regard paid to the rela* 
tive values of gold and silver durum these altMratioDi. 
The proportion in 36 Henry VIII. was to 1 ; and 
in 3 Edward VI it was 5^ to 1 ; and in 5 Edward 
VI it was only 2^ to 1, so that enormous profits, 
sometimes above 350 per cent , were made by melt- 
ing and exporting the gold coin; and acoordmgly il 
aU disappeared from circulation in a very short time, 
For this evil a reform of the coin was the only 
remedy, and it was undertaken at the end of Ed- 
ward’s reign, ujion very jucbcious principles, and to 
1 the fullest extent He left this salutary change nearly 
eonij)lete<l, and Kh/abeth, by putting the last hand 
to so great a woik, olitaiund, as often happens in such 
I eases, the glory of the w'hole enterprise Indeed, 
there is nothing really adiuiralile in the general policy 
I of this ren(»\vin.d juincess wdth resfiect to the coinage 
I If she finished the reform of her hiother, she depart 
ed from some of its wisest pniieiples; and, after re 
stonng the standaiu of jlueneis, she reduced the 
weight of the currency, by sevurt. operatvms.and was 
only prevented from c?xeeuting still greater charges, 
by the tuiniiess and sagacity of Burleigh I'he 
issue of base >cin iw /reland duimg Tyrone’s rebel- 
hon IS a measure scarcely to Ixi paraih led in the his- 
torv of public frauds If w'e except the extravagant 
! iiiiit.'ition bv Janies IT it stands unmatched li} the 
I annals of the coinage The metficacy of the plan 
1 was remarkable The Insu were reotly for every 
j Bjieeies of submission after the defeat of the insuireo- 
tion, but th'* base com was universally rejected, and 
would not pass, even at its real value James II. 
after the Revolution in Engltiud, forced a copper and 
pewter coinage upon the Irish, at the rote of above 
()•)(» times its intnnsie value 

The ctimmg of unuiey is one of the prerogatives of 
the supreme power in all states, and as money is the 
medium of commerce it is the crown’s prerogative 
and monopoly as arbiter of domestic commerce, to 
giye it authority or make it eurrout The many 
complicated J-fiighsh laws on this subject were re- 
pealed by statute 2 William IV cap xxxiv. By 24 
ami 25 Vietona it is msule a felony to counterfeit 
com, to colour or gild, so as to make a resemblanoe 
to gold or silver coin, to impair or lighten com, to 
have m unlawful {xesession hliiigs or clippings pro- 
duced by mijiairmg or lighUning wim; to buy or sell, 
or imjKjrt or utter counterfeit coin It Is made a 
misdemeanour by 16 and 17 Victoria cap, cii, to de- 
face com by stainjnng or bending it for advertLdng 
jxirjxwes, and a jsmaltv is imjiosed for uttering sneo 
defaced com 'J'he statute oJso makes a tender of 
such com invalid lliere are various provioiona 
against making, sending, or having In possession anv 
uuning tends, and against havmg in possession oonn- 
tcrfeit com knowing the same to be false, in. 
tending to utter or put off the same. 

COJK, the outer coating of the ooooa-nut, often 
weighing from 1 to 2 lbs , when stripped of^ Umgi- 
tudinall) It furnishes filires from which are maaofao- 
tured matting, bagging, sails, ropes, and cablea. The 
general preparation is simple after being rAsked for 
some months m water the fibrous ooati become aoft; 
they are then beaten to remove the'ctber snbetnnoee 
with which they are mixed, which fall away like 
saw -dust The fibres thus deaned are ready lor being 
Hjmn mir> long yarns, woven into sail-cloth, or twistra 
into cables. Cordage made of thk niefnilal rots in 
fresh water and snaps in frost, bat ffom the fact ot 
its being strengthened by salt water, and its e x ti - m io 
buoyancy ae compared ww hemp oablei,fiaatfatf it 
doee in water, and also its great etnngthnd dae- 


naina alloy, to 4 os. and 8 oz. alloy, and Edward tidty, it is inferable in manv ree p ect i to topee 
vl. brought It down to 8 os. and 9 os. alloy; so that hemp. It has been proposed to employ It fa I 
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oonstniotion of d^p-sea telegraphs, os being much 
cheaper and lighter than gutta-percha. 

OOrRE, or Chur, the capital of the Swiss canton 
of the Grisons, on the rivers Plessur and Rhine, witli 
9880 inhabitants in 1888. It is irregularl}' built, and 
poBseeses many houses in the ancient style of archi- 
tecture. The most remarkable buildings are the 
old Romanesque cathedral, partly dating from the 
8th century, and the old Episcopal palace. Adjoin- 
ing this is an ancient and lofty tower believed to be 
of Roman origin Among modern buildings are a 
Protestant church, government buildings, and a 
hospital Not far from Coire the Rhine begins to be 
navigable for small vessels Until 1498 Coirc w'as a 
free imperial city, but at that time came under the 
oveniment of the bishop, w-ho was under the Arch- 
ishop of Mentz. After having been rej)eatedly 
in the hands of the Austrians, French, and Si^iss, in 
1802 it was definitely united to the Swiss Republic 
COJUTEPEQUE, a town of Central Amtiica, 
in the republic of Salvador, and on the highway be- 
tween the town of San Salvador and San Vincente 
There is a lake of same name at some miles’ distance, 
the fish of which are often cast ashore dead in con- 
siderable quantities. Pop. 5000 

COKE, the carbonaceous residue of coal which Inis 
been heated out of contact with air, until all volatile 
matter has been expelled It consists of carl)oii to 
the extent of about 90 per cent , and there is besides 
present inorganic matter forming the ash, the land 
and amount of w’hich depend on the quality of the 
original coal, and also materially affect the value of 
the coke There are different kinds of coke, but the 
followung need only be siiecified oven coke, gas coke, 
and a modification of the latter, gas carlnm, these 
are produced m different ways The simplest method 
is based on the preparation of wood charcoal A 
central flue is erected, round w hich the lumps of coal 
are built, air passages being left, and the pile is finally 
smothered with clay or coal-dust It is then set on 
fire, either by hot coals introduced by the central 
chimney, or by lighting the heaj) at the circumfer- 
ence, sufficient air being admitted to keep the mass 
at the proper temperature for decomposition without 
wiistmg the coke After the volatile poitions are 
got nd of, the heap is allowed to cool, or is extin- 
guished with w'ater, and the coke is then ready In- 
stead of burning the coal m this fashion o\en8 are 
commonly employed The construction of ovens 
varies m different countries they are dome-Bhai)e(i 
or vaulted, with controlled ajiertures for admission of 
air and escape of gases, or closed vessels w'lth re- 
ceivers for the gases, tar, and ammoniacal water, or 
buildings so arranged that the waste heat is turned 
to account in coking another portion of the coal, or m 
heatme a boiler or blaat, or in evaporating solutions, 
or m some orber useful way. llie coal to be coked 
is broKen down, and to free it as much as possible 
from pyrites anci other impurities it is levigated wuth 
water, though this mvolves considerable w'aste. It 
is next put into the oven, kmdled, at the bottom or 
at the top, according to circumstances, and the heat 
allowed to permeate It until the gaseous and fluid 
products are driven off There seem to be some 
advantages in beginning the combustion at the top 
the volatile products are almost completely oonsumed, 
after previously depositing part of their carbon by 
contact with tiie i-ed-hot coke, the coke is not so 
liable to be wasted, and by oontmuous exposure to 
the heat, perhaps for three to five days, is rendered 
dense and hard. This is one of the most important 
paints in a coke, and appears to be obtained most 
completely by the open oven system. When the oven 
is a close one, the coke is seldom so compact, and is 
miable to h^ the pressure and blast to whidi 


the hard coke is exposed in certain manufactures 
Still large quantities are so prepared, considerable 
saving being effected by utilizing the waste heat 
and also by collecting the tar and ammonia. The 
number of closed furnaces of different construction 
is considerable. Some of these are of rather com- 
plicated construction They are more common in 
Cxermany than in the United Kingdom, and m the 
former country the owners of the ovens sometimes 
agree to receive the coal and convert it into coke free 
of cost, recouping themselves by the by-product'? 

Gas-coke is the fixed carbon — mixed with ash- 
which remains m the retorts after the illuminating 
gas has been prepared It differs much in properties 
from the preceding, though it is essentially the same 
substance The difference seems partly due to the 
mode of jireparation and partly to the kmdof coal used 
The rapid disengagement of a large volume of gas- 
eous and liquid decomju'sition products, and the aub- 
seijuent exjtoaure to a high temperature not being ao 
long sustained, render it very soft and porous, so tliat 
it cannot well he used m metallurgy Hut w’here a 
aiiudceless fire is required without a strong draught 
at command, and w'here the fuel has no w’eight to 
carry, this variety is preferable as it hums more 
readily 

'I’he })arti< ular vanet\ called gas carbon is ftroduced 
when gaseous or volatile hydiocarbons are kejit for 
home tune at a red heat This is what occurs in the 
retorts w'hen the gas is jirevented passing away by 
having too great pressure to '^^vercome In contact 
W'lth the red-hot retort the olefiants are decoinj'oHed, 
and a jtoition of the carbon dejiosits on the top and 
Bides 'riiiH 18 a loss in every w'ay The illumiiiat 
mg effei t of the gas is diminished, and the carlsm 
dejiosit ID the retort is objectionable os it takes uj' 
bjiace, destioys the rapid heating of the retort, and 
lumg very refractory is troublesome to remove 
I’liis fonii of coke is dull and earthy, it is e'tremeh 
bard and difhcult to hum Being a conductor of 
electricit\ it lias beer used in some forms of galvanu 
battery mstcad of platinum 

Good coke has a columnar form, an iron-grav 
colour, suh-metallic lustre, is hard, and somewhat 
vesicular, hot gas-coke has rather a slagged and 
cindery look, and is more porous It is used where 
a strong heat is w'anted w'lthout smoke and flame, 
and it is according] v largely consumed in drying malt 
and similar puqjoses It used to be burned regu- 
larly in loconujtiv e-engines, but raw coal is now com- 
monly substituted The largest quantities however 
Hie consunietl in iron-smeltmg, a process in which 
great attention must be paid to the density of the 
coke and its freedom from ash The use of coal for 
the smelting of iron in Great Britain dates back mow 
than 250 years, to the time when government inter- 
fered with the conversion of timber into charcoal for 
iron smelting For the time this was a serious blow 
to the iron makers, but gradually charred pit-coal or 
coke was substituted for wood charcoal, and Uie 
mineral fuel has long ago completely superseded 
vegetable, at all events for great smelting operatio^ 
After coke had been for some time m use in English 
furnaces, the method of applying it was taken to 
France by M Jars, w'ho w’as engaged on a mineral- 
ogical journey through Britain. 

COKE, Sib Edward, one of the most emlne^ 
English lawyers, the son of Robert Coke, 

Norfolk, was bom in 1651. He received his early 
education at the free school of Norwich, wben oe ^ 
was removed to Trinity College, Cambridge. From 
the university he went to London, and entered the 
Inner Temple. He pleaded his fiwt oanse in 
and was appointed reader of Lyon’s Inn, where hM 
lectures wwe much frequented. Hk repotatioB and 
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practice rapidly increased, and he was placed in a 
Jituation of great respectability and affluence by a 
mamage with a co-heiress of the Paston family He 
was chosen recorder of the cities of Norwich and of 
Coventry , was engaged in all the great causes at 
Westminster Hall, and in the thirty -fifth year of 
Elufll>eth chosen Imight of the shire for his county, 
and speaker of the House of Commons In 1592 he 
became solicitor-general, and soon after, notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of the queen’s favourite, the Earl 
of Essex, in the interest of Bacon, Coke’s great rival, 
he was appomted attorney-general The death of his 
wife, who brought him ten children, gave him another 
opportunity of increasing his influence, by a marriage 
with the wudow Lady Hatton, grand- daughter of 
lidid High-treasuror Burleigh He acted the usual 
puit of a crown lawyer m all state prosecutions, and 
one of the most imjjortant that fell under his man- 
a„'fment as attorney -general, was that of Essex (who 
had fallen into disgrace), which he conducted with 
great asperity Soon after the accession of James I 
he w'as Imighted The celebrated trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh followed, m which Coke displayed a degree 
of ariogance to the court, and of rancour and insult 
towards the prisoner, which was umversally ooa- | 
domned at the tune, and has been deemed by all | 
l»osterity one of the greatest stains upon his char- i 
Lcter On the discovery of the guupowdei plot he ' 
obtained great credit by the clearness and sagacity | 
with which he stated the evidence, and m 1G06 he ' 
became chief-justice of the common pleas In 1G13 
he succeeded to the important office of chief-justice 
of the Court of King s Bench, but was m much less 
favour with James than his rival Lord Bacon He 
was, in fact, tcx) w'ary and staunch a lawyer to com- 
mit himself on the subject of prercjgative , and as his 
tenii>er w'as rough, and his attachment to law' truly 
professional, he could scarcely forbear mvolvuig him- 
Helf with a court so notonous for arbitrary prmcii)leb 
fw W'as the English during the reign of James 'I'lie 
honourable zeal which he displayed m the execrable 
affair of Sir Thomas Overbury, and m the jtrosecu- 
tiou of the king’s wTetched minions, Somerset and 
hiB countess, for that atrocious murder, made him 
enemies, and adv'antage was taken of a dispute, m 
w'hich he erroneously engaged with the Court of 
Chancer}', to remove him, m 1616, both from the 
council and his post of chief-justice His real offence, 
however, w'as a refusal to favour the new favourite | 
ViUiers m some pecumary matter Coke meanly 
made up this breach by marrymg his youngest 
daughter, with a large fortune, to the elder brother 
of ^’^lllie^8, and was, m consequence, remstated m the 
council in 1617, and actively engaged m prosecutions 
for corruption in office, and other crimes of a nature 
to recruit an exhausted treasury by the infliction of 
exorbitant fines. He, however, supported the privi- 
leges of the Commons with great tenacity , for w'hich, 
after the prorogation of Parliament m 1G21, he was 
eommitted to the Tower He was, however, quickly 
hberated ; but was agam expelled the privy -council, 
•rith peculiar marks of displeasure on the part of 
James. On the accession of Charles I. he was no- 
c^ated sheriff of B nr-lringh«.TnHbir ft, in order to pre- 
vent his being chosen member for the county, which, 
however, he represented in the Parliament which met 
1628. The remainder of his career was highly 
; he greatly distinguished himself by his 
•pooches for redress of grievances, vindicated the 
right ol the Commons to proceed against any indi- 
however exalted , openly named Buckinghcun 
AS the cause of the misfortunes of the kingdom ; and, 
sealed his servioes to the popular part of the 
OQQatitiitioii, by proposiiig and framing the famous 
^Petitioii of Rights,' the most explicit declaration of i 


English libOTty whidi had as yet i^peared. Thia 
was the last of his pmblic acts. The dissolution of 
Parliament, which soon followed, seat Kim into retire- 
ment, at St^ke Pogis, in Buddnghamsiiire, where be 
spent the remainder of his life in tranquillity. He 
died m Sept. 1634, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, leavning behind him a numerous posterity and • 
latge fortune. Two days before his death tne King 
caused hia house to be searched for seditious papers, 
and all his manuscripts were earned off. Sir j^ward 
Coke was a great lawyer, but a great lawyer only. 
In mere legal learning be has perhaps never been 
exceUed, but he was essentially defective m the merits 
of Bvstematir arrangement and regard to general 
pnucqtlefi, without which law is a mere oollectiou of 
arbitrary rules, undesorv mg the name of soienoe. It 
must bo acliiiitted, however, that his writings, and 
especially his tk)mmentary on Littleton’s I'reatise on 
Tenures, form a vast repository of legal enulition 
In short, he was a man of uumeriHc pi^essioual re 
search, and great sagacit and (>er8overance in a 
cliosen puisuit, and, as usual, mo*< philosophical and 
general jxiwers were t<*cnficed to its exolusivenass 
lIiH jinncqud v.'orks ore Rejxirts, from 1600 to 1615, 
A BtK>k of Entiles (folio, 1614), Insritutes of the 
Laws of England, La four parts, the first of which 
umtams the commentary on Littleton's Tenures, the 
second, a commentHrv on Magna Cffiarta and other 
statutes, the third, the enmm^ laws or pleas of the 
cn»wn, and the fourth, an acujuntof the junwiictioii 
of all the courts in the kmgdom, A Treatise of Bail 
and Mainprise (1636, 4to), Reading on the Statute 
of Ernes, 27 Eduard I (4to), Conqilete Copyholder 
(10 10, 4to) 

COLA, a genus of plants belonging to the oaturaj 
order hterculiacea, found in tho west of Africa. The 
I ola acuminata j)roduees seeds which are largely 
used in Africa on aeiount of their digestive, refresh- 
ing, and invigorating properties, and have also been 
introduced int(* Creat Britain and elsewhere on the 
same grounds They have l)een found to oontain 
catfeine, the active jinnciple of coffee, and also the 
same active principle as cocoa 

COLBERG, or Koi.ukko, a I’russian soaptjrt and 
watering-place (formerly f >rtified) in Pomerania, on 
the Baltic, at the mouth of the Persante; pop 
(1891), 16,999 It woM often attacked and be 
sieged bv the Russians iii the war against Frederick 
the Great , and m 1 807 It was successfully defended 
by General Gueisenau, Schill, and the cituen Nettel- 
beck, against the French Generals, Fouli^, Ixiisou, 
and Mortier, who commanded in sucoeasion the be- 
sieging coq>8, corunatuig of 18,000 men. The garri- 
son, which was only 6000 men strong, had over 400 
killed and nearly 1100 wounded CoUierg is a very 
ancient place, hav mg been the see of a bishop in the 
tenth < entury 

COLBERT, Jean Baptibte, a celebrated French 
I minister of finances, descended from a Sootttah family, 
was bom at Rheims in 1619 He entered in 1648 
the service of Le 1 ellier, secretary of state, by whom 
he was made known to Cardinal Maxaiin. who availed 
himself of his assistance.' in the financial administra- 
tion of the kingdom Mazarm rewarded him in 1664 
with the office of secretary to the aueeu, and recom- 
mended him to the king at his death in 1660. Louis 
XIV made Colbert intendant of the finanoes. Col- 
bert and I>e Tellier now joined to effect the (all of 
Fouquet, for which purpose they had united, tha 
former from ambition, the latter from envj. Aftat 
effecting this object, Colbert, with the title oi a eois- 
trGUur-ghUralf aawitned the direction of the finanniM 
His task was to remedy the evik which the fimhU 
and stormy reign of Lo^ XllL, the tplcodkl hut 
arbitrazy meaaorea of Richelieu, IIm troeffiks of tho 
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FxtHide, and the oonfnaed state of the finances under 
Masarin, had occasioned. He found fraud, disorder, 
and corruption prevailing everywhere. The domains 
were alienated. Burdens, privileges, and exemptions 
were multiplied without measure , the state was the 
prey of the fanners- general, and at the SEime time 
maintained only by their aid. The people were 
obliged to pay 90,000,000 hvres of taxes, of which 
the king received scarcely 35,000,000 the revenues 
were anticipated for two years, and the treasury 
empty. He began w^ith establishing a council of 
finances and a cliamber of justice — the first that he j 
might have an oversight of the whole, the other that ! 
he might watch the embezzlements of the farmers- 
general, several of whom were tried and executed 
many were imprisoned, and had to disgorge immense 
sums. For the purpose of alleviating the public 
burdens he endeavoured to lower the interest of the 
pubhc debt , and m order to mitigate the odium of 
this measure he consented to a considerable diminu- 
tion of the taxes, and to the remission of all arrears 
up to 1656. He abolished many useless olhces, re- 
tracted burdensome privileges, diminished salaries, 
and by a better distribution and collection of the 
taxes was enabled to reduce them almost one-half 
Notwithstanding the expenses of nearly ten years’ 
war, and the prodigalitv of a luxurious king, C’olbert 
succeeded in twenty-two years m adding to the 
revenues more than 28,000,000 livres, and making 
an equal dimmution m the public burdens , and at 
his death in 1683 the revenue actually received 
amounted to 116,()00,0n0 In 1664 (’olbert was 
flupenntendent of buildings, of arts and mamifuc*- 
tures, and in 1669 minister of the marine To Ins 
talents, activity, and enlarged views the develop- 
ment and rapid progress of industry and commerce | 
in France were largely due He constructed the j 
Canal of Languedoc , formed the plan of that of [ 
Burgundy ; declared Marseilles and Dunkirk free [ 
ports (the latter town he purchased from the Eng- ^ 
lish for 5,00(1,000 hvres), granted premiums on 
goods exported and imported, legulated the tolls, 
established insurance ottices , made uniform laws for 
the regulation of commerce, laboured to render the 
pursuit of it well esteemed, and invited the nobility 
to engage in it In 1664 two commercial companies 
were mstituted to trade with the East and W<.Bt 
Indies, to which the king ad/anced considerable 
sums. The colonies in Canada, Martimque, and par- 
ticularly in St Domingo, received new life fnun 
their union with the crown, and began to flourish. 
New colonies were estabhshed in Cayenne and Mada- 
gascar. For the purpose of maintaining these dis- 
tant poesessions a considerable naval force was re- 
quired. Colbert created this also The ports of Brest, 
Toulon, and Rochefort were re})aired , those of 
Dunkirk and Havre were fortifaed. IS aval schools 
were established, and order was introduced into all 
branches of the marine. By the advice of Colbert 
Louis XIV. caused the civil and criminal legislation 
to be improved, and the arts and sciences encouraged. 
Under the protection and in the house of the mmister 
(1663) the Academy of Inscriptions was founded 
Three years afterwaixls he founded the Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1671 the Academy of Architecture 
The Academy of Paintmg received a new organiza- 
tion. He enlarged the Royal Library and the Gar- 
den of Plants, and built an observatory, in which 
he employed Huyghens and Cassim. He began the 
measurement of the meridian in France, and sent 
men of science to Cayenne. After having conferred 
the greatest benefits on his country he died in 1683, 
out of favour with the king, and dreading the ex- 
haustion of the treasury by the new war ^uis was 
resolved upon ma.lffng against Holland. 


COLBURN, ZERaH, ‘the calculating boy’ was 
bom at Cabot, in the state of Vermont, North^Ame- 
rica, Ist Sept 1804. Before his sixth year he began 
to manifest wonderful powers of arithmetical com- 
putation. His father resolved to exhibit them m 
public ; and the boy astounded by the rapidity and 
accuracy of his processes the learned mathematicians 
of Dartmouth and Harvard In 1812 he w'as brouf^ht 
to London, and after travelling over England Scot- 
land, and Ireland, went to Pans, where he staved 
eighteen months Returnmg to London in 1816,” he 
was placed by the Earl of Bristol m Westminster 
School, where he studied for three years. Upon his 
father refusing to comply with some of the earl's 
urrangeiuents Zeiah w^as withdrawn from that estatv 
lishment , and after satisfying himself and his tutor 
( 'b.arles Kemble that he was by no means adapted 
for the proposed vocation of an actor, he became for 
a short time a teacher, fiist as assistant, and then lu 
a school of bis own He lost his father in 1821, and 
returned to America, where he was employed again 
in teaching In 1825 he became connected with the 
I Methodist Church, and after nine years’ service as 
I an itinerant preacher he settled in Norwich, Ver 
mont, and w'as soon afterwards named professor ot 
languages in the university of that town Prom the 
memoir of himself published in 1833 w'e learn that 
he lost bis faculty of computation before he left 
England He died on ‘2iid March, 1840. When a boy 
of Hi\ or seven years he could answer questions m 
multiplication of four or fiv,«»> places of hgures, pro 
portion, involution, evolution, compound fractions, 
and the obtaining of factors even of large numbers, 

I with accuiacy and o rapidity to which the most 
I experienced mathematician could not attain Some 
of the results of this remaikable faculty are the 
following — Being asked the factors which produie 
247,483, he answered 911 and 263 (its only two fai'- 
tors) Being asked the factors of 36,(JS3, he iramedi 
atel> replied that it bad none '^I'he French mathe 
maticians had said that 4,294,967 297 ( — 23^-1 1) was 
a prime number having no factors, but in a few 
seconds Colbom gave 641 x 6,700,417 His simple 
processes he was able after two or three years to 
explain, bat the more intricate ones he could give no 
account of until much later m life On two numbers, 
say 4791 and 238, being given to be multiplied, he 
fiist multiplied 4900 by 209, then 790 and 90 and 1 
by the same, adding the results as he proceeded , then 
he multiplied them by 30 and 8, adding the results 
In extracting roots, if the square consisted of hve 
figures, say 92,416, he first sought a number squared 
which would produce the last tw'o figures — 04 , next 
he sought a number which when squared would give 
the first figure of the square, or come the nearest 
under it, which is 3 Puttmg these together he had 
304, the number sought 

COLCHF.STER, a mun and porl borongh and 
nver-port, England, county Essex, 51 miles n.e. by k 
L ondon, a station on the Great Eastern Railway 
The greater portion of the town is situate on the 
summit and north and east sides of an eminence 
rising from the nver Colne , it is well-built, paved, 
and lighted with gajs, and amply supplied with water 
The town was formerly surrounded by walls, in 
which were four principal gates, and of these there 
are several remains On an elevated spot to the north 
of the High Street are the remains of an old castle, 
said to have been founded by Edward the Elder. 
Besides the parish and district churches, there are 
places of worship for various Dissenters, and a Royal 
grammar - school which was founded by Henry 
VIII. The charities are numerous ; amongst them 
are a hospital founded by James I., and anoth« calleo 
the Essex and Colchester hoepiUL There are literaryr 
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philoflopbioAl, and other sooietieg, an excellent 
muaenm of antiquities, a public library, a technical 
college, and a theatre. A new town-h^l has been 
erected. There are several extensive tailoring estab- 
lishments, which with one or two boot and shoe 
factories, flour-mills, and large engineering works, 
employ many hands. The coasting-trade is pretty 
extensive, especially with London and the northern 
counties of England The principal exports are I 
corn, malt, and oysters; in the last-named trathc a j 
great number of small craft are employed The 
Colne is navigable for vessels of 150 tons to H}the, 
a short distance down the river, where are the 
cuptom-house, quay, warehouses, and bonding stores. 
Colchester is a place of high antiquity, there being 
no town in the kingdom where so great a (juantity 
and variety of Roman remains have been found as 
here It is supposed to be the Camuludunum of the 
Itoicans , was called Caer Colon by the Britons, and 
Colne Cea&ter, from its Hituation on the Colne, by the 
Anglo-Saxons It suffered severely during the uar 
between C^liarles I and his Parliament, having in 
1648 sustained a siege of eleven weeks’ duration, 
conducted by Fairfax It lost one of its two mem- 
bers of Parliament in 1885 Colchester is an iiq- 
jtortant and steadily growing gainson centre. Pop. 
in 1881, 28,374, in 1891, 34,559; in 1901, 38,351. 

COLCHESTER, Lord See Abbot (Charles) 

COLCHICUM The Colchicum autuvinalCj or 
meadow saffron, is a bulbous-rooted, stemless, per- 
ennial plant, which grows in various parts of Europe, 
and 18 extremely common in light pastures in many 
parts of England It belongs to the poisonous natural 
order Melanthacea, in whose dangerous qualities it 
fully participates From a small corm or bulb, liuned 
about 6 inches deep, and covered with a brittle brown 
skin, there rises in the early autumn a tuft of flowers 
having much the appearance of crocuses, flesh-col 
oured, white, or even variegated After a short ex- 
posure to the sun and air, the flowers wither up, and 
tlie plant disappears till the succeeding spring, when 
some broad leaves are thrown up by each conn along 
with a triangular oblong seed-vessel There can be 
no doubt that cattle are injured by eating either the 
flowers or leaves of this plant, whose acrid flavour 
and heavy nauseous odour indicate its dangerous 
qualities. It may be destroyed with little difficulty 
by hand-pulling the leaves when they first appear, 
and continuing to do so as they protrude above the 
ground. The corm is employed as a remedy for gout, 
and 18 believed to be identical with the base of the 
eau medtcinale, so long a celebrated empirical remedy 
for that disease It is also used in many cases of 
rheumatio affections, which often resemble the gout 

COLCHIS, the ancient name of a region at the 
eastern extremity of the Black Sea, resting on the 
Caucasus, and corresponding partly to Mingrelia. It 
is famous in Greek mythology as being the destina- 
tion of the Argonauts. The people were celebrated 
for frugality and industry, and from their dark com- 
plexion, cnspy hair, language, and customs, Hero- 
dotus is of opinion that they were of Egyptian ongin. 
The country abounded, according to Strabo, in all 
kinds of fruits and material for ship- building Linen 
an important branch of manufacture, and wool 
of fine quality and in great quantity was produced. 

OOLCOTHAE (alw called Crocus martu, and 
d' Angleterre) is an impure brownish -red oxide 
<)f iron, which remains after the distillation of the 
*cid from the sulphate of iron It forms a durable 
®olour, bat is most used in the polishing of glass and 
metals. 

COLD. See Catabbh. 

COLD CREAM, a oooUng ointment, which may 
be made by melting 4 oks. of white wax in 1 lb. 
Vol.i£l 


^ almond-oil by means of a gentle heat. Then mix 
gradually with a pint of rose-water in a warm mor- 
tar. Wo give another recipe. Take two parts 
spermaceti, two parts white wax, and three parts 
alinond-oil ; melt together, and then add rosa>water 
as before. This ointment gratefully oools the skin, 
rendering it soft and pliable, and is successfully ap- 
plied for the cure of chapped hands. 

COLDSTREAM, a town in ^rwiokshire, on 
the northern bank of the Tweed, which is here Grossed 
by a bridge that unites the two kingdoms, and forms 
a well-frequented thoroughfare. The ford of Gold- 
stream was a favourite point in ancient times with 
the invading armies of England and Scotland, being 
the passage by which they made their way alternately 
into the countries of each other. When General 
Monk quartered here m 1659-60 he raised a regi- 
ment, which still contmues to be called tht Coldstream 
Guards. This regiment is included iii the Household 
Brigade, and, with the exception of the let Foot, u 
the oldest in the armj. Tb^» pop^ilation is 1586. 
COLD-WATER CURE Set Hydhopatht. 

COLEBKOOKE, B^vrt Thomas, a celebrated 
oriental scholar, bora ir;. London in 1765 He received 
hiB education at home, rchided from the age of twelve 
till sixteen in Fi ance* and in 1782 was appointed to a 
wntershii) in Iiuiia Shortly after the foundation of 
the college of Fort- Will lain (C'alcutta) he was ap- 
jiointed professor of Sanskrit Subsequently he was 
for some time president of the Board of Revenue and 
a member of the bupreme council c Bengal Many 
of the most valuable of the papers published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which he was a director, 
were contributed by him He died m London, 18th 
March, 1837 Among the most important of his 
works we may mention a J flgest of the Hindu Laws, 
translated from the Sanskrit, a Grammar of the 
Sanskrit Language, contributions to the Aslatio 
Researches, and to thi Transactions of the Royal 
Awiatic Society of Great Britain To those In quest 
of information regarding the philosophy, languoM 
and customs of the Hindus these works are invalu- 
able See Miscellaneous Essays of H T. Colebrooke, 
with Life (thrt'e vols London, 1878-74). 

COLENSO. See Supp 

COLEOPTEKA (Greek, Icoleot, a sheath, and 
pieron, a wing), an order of insiHits the species of 
which are commonly known by the name of beetles. 
The insects which constitute the order Coleoptera 
may be characterized as having four win^ of which 
the two superior are not suited to flight but form a 
covering and protection to the two inferior, and are 
of a hard and homy or i)Brchment like nature, and 
when closed their inner margins, which are straight, 
touch, and form a longitudinal suture. The inferior 
wings, when not in use, are folded transvenely under 
the superior, and are membranous. The appendages 
of the mouth are well adapted for ontiing, and the 
metamorphosis is complete 

COLERAINE, a t<jwn, Ireland, county of Jon- 
donderry, on both sides of the river Bann, about 4 
miles from its mouth, and 47 miles N w. of Belfast. 
It consists of a central square called the Diamond, 
and several diverging streets, and has long bfen cele- 
brated for ita fine linena Its trade, chiefly in agrfioul- 
tural produce, and provisions, is oonsidendils; aiul it 
has a valuable salmon fishery. There b regular steam 
communication with Glasgow. It was a parL boroogh 
previous to 1885 Pop. (1881), 6094; (1891b 08M. 

COLERIDGE, Habtlkt, eldest son of flamnel 
Coleridge, was born at Clevedoi^ near Brbtd, on 
19tb S^itember, 1796, and bad his birth eommemo- 
rated by his father in two sonnetsi Upon the elder 
Colerid^ taking up hb residence in the Lake dbtrlot. 
Hartley and bb brother Derwent were placed as day 

86 
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floboUn under the chturge of a clergyman at Amble- 
dde. Amid the brilliant literary society which com- 
posed hia father’s circle of friends his mind was 
formed, and while a boy he was noted for his skill in 
Inventing and telling stories In 1816 he became a 
student at Merton College, Oxford, and having in- 
herited his father’s conversational talents, was soon in 
great request at the wine parties and other festivities 
of the undergraduates An unfortunate propensity 
was thus formed for drmkmg, which proved even more 
ruinous than his father’s craving for opium He took 
hU degree ivith high honours m 1818, and obtained a 
fellowship at Onel College, but forfeited it for intern 
perance before the close of his probationary year He 
then left Oxford and resided for two years in London, 
contributing occasionally to the London Magazine, 
in which his first sonnets appeared His friends in- 
duced him against his will to settle at Ambleside for 
the reception of pupils, but this scheme, as might 
have been expected, failed. He continued, however, 
to reside m the Lake country, fixing himself latterly 
in a cottage on the banks of Rydal Water During 
this period he enjoyed the friendship and good ofhces 
of Wordsworth, who had taken a paternal interest in 
him from a child He likewise employed himself ex- 
tensively in study and hterary composition, contribut- 
ing to Blackwood’s Magazine, and producing a vol- 
ume of Poems, and the lives of the Worthies of York- 
§hire and Lancashire Many of his sonnets will rank 
with the finest m the English language, while the 
charming vivacity of his biographies leave only room 
for regret that he had not accomplished more as a 
prose writer In 1839 he wrote a life of Massmger 
for an edition of his works published by Mr Moxon 
He died on 6th January, 1849, and was buned in 
G-rasmere churchyard, adjoining the spot where Ins 
friend Wordsworth was laid a few months afterwards 
A memoir of Hartley Coleridge, with a collection of 
poems written by him m his later years, was pub- 
lished after his death by his brother Derwent 
COLERIDGE, Henet Nelson, was the son of 
Colonel Coleridge, a brother of the elder Coleridge, 
and bom in 1800 He was educated first at Eton 
and then at King’s College, Cambridge, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by gaming three of the Broune 
medals, twice for the Greek and once for the Latin 
ode. In 1823 he became, along with Macaulay, 
Praed, and others, one of the contributors to Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine, for which he wrote several able 
historical articles under the signature of Joseph Hal- 
ler Having fallen into ill health he accompanied, in 
1826, his uncle, the Bishop of Barbodoes, on a voyage 
to that island, and on his return published a lively 
and interesting account of his sojourn, under the title 
of Six Months in the West Indies He was called 
to the bar m 1826, and shortly afterwards married 
hia cousin Sara, only daughter of Samuel Taylor, 
and sister to Hartley Colendge In 1830 he pub- 
lished an Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Classic Poets, and after his uncle’s death set himself 
to the task of committing to writing the reminiscen- 
ces of Coleridge’s conversation, which were published 
undOT the title of Specimens of the Table-talk of the 
late Samuel Taylor Colendge He also edited the 
posthumous writings of his uncle, including three vol- 
umes of Literary Remains, published in 1836 and 
1888, and Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, in 1840. 
After a lingering and painful illness, which he bore 
with great fortitude, he died on 26th January, 1843. 
— His wife, Saba Colebidoe, who inherited much of 
her father’s genius, is known in the world of letters 
by her roinanoe of Phantasmion, and her editions of 
Aids to Reflection, and other works to which she 
appended valuable disquisitioiis. She aided her hue- 
bend materially in editing her father’s works, end 


continued the accomplishment of thfai labour sfter his 
death. She is also the author of Pretty Lessons for 
Little Children, which passed through several edi- 
tions. She died 8d May, 1862. 

COLERIDGE, Samuel Taylor, a celebrated Eng. 
lish poet, was bom on 21st October, 1772, at Ottery 
St Mary, Devonshire, of which his father was vicar 
At the age of nine be lost his father, and by the in 
fluence of a friend obtained a presentation to Christ’i 
Church Hospital, where he remained till his nine 
teenth year. One of his schoolfeUows was Charles 
Lamb, with whom a lasting friendship was formed 
While a mere boy Coleridge was remarkable for his 
wonderful conversational powers He took little m 
lerest in the ordinary sports of childhood, and was 
noted for a dresuny abstracted manner, though lie 
made considerable progress in classical studies, and 
acquired great celebrity for the admirable art with 
which he recited the ancient Greek poets He al^o 
bewildered himself at an early period with metn 
physical and theological studies, and before he v/w 
fifteen is said to have read through the whole of a cir 
culating library, fobos, catalogues, and all In 1791, 
having attained the position of deputy Grecian or 
head scholar at Christ’s Church, he obtamed a pre 
sentation from thence to Jesus College, Cambridge 
Here he remained for two years, but the only special 
distinction achieved by him was gaming the prize for 
a Greek ode A rationalist at this period in religious 
and a republican m political matters, bis ultra viewi 
on these subjects attracted aniiiiadversions of his 
BUi)enor8 at college Owing, it is said, to a disap 
pomtment in love, he one day suddenly quitted Cam 
bridge, proceeded to London, and after wandering 
about the streets for some time and givmg his last 
penny to a beggar, enlisted in the 16th Dragoons 
under the name of Comberbach In this new sphere 
his i)rogreBB was far from brilliant, as he was a very 
awkward horseman and slow in acquiring a know 
ledge of mibtary exercises He is said to have written 
his comrades’ letters, in return for which they woultl 
look after his horse and accoutrements A correction 
of a Greek quotation which he ventured one day to 
address to his officer, revealed his real position, and a 
commurueation was in consequence established with 
his friends by which his discharge was effected. He 
now took up his residence at Bristol with two con 
gemal spirits, Robert Southey, who had just been ob 
liged to quit Oxford for his Umtanan opimons, and 
Lovell, a young Quaker The three conceived the 
project of emigrating to Ajnenca, and establishing a 
pantisocraoy as they termed it, or community in 
which all should be equal, on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. This scheme, however, never became any- 
thing more than a theory Money was needed to start 
it, and of this the three enthusiasts were equally scarce. 
In 1796 the three friends mamed three sisters, the 
Misses Fncker of Bristol Coleridge about this tinae 
started a periodical, the Watchman, which advoca^ 
extreme opinions in religion and politics, bnt which 
did not live beyond the nmth number In 1796 he 
took a cottage at Nether Stowey, in Soinwietsbire, 
where he was soon after joined by the poet Words- 
worth and his sister, who came to reside at AJlfoxden, 
in his neighbourhood The two young poets used to 
ramble together over the Quantock Hilh^ and arranged 
together the ooUection of poems, entitled Lmoal Bal- 
lads, which appeared in 1798, and oontained Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner. He had previously, in 1796, 
published a collection of juvenile poems in co-op«n- 
tion with Charles Lamb. While rasidi^ at Nether 
Stowey he used to ofi&date in a Unitarian ohapel al 
Taunton, and in 1798 received an invitation to take 
the charge of a oongregation of this denomination at 
Shrewslrary, where^ however, he did nothing futhsi 
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than preach the probation sermon. An acquaintance 
had been formed by him some time previously with 
the Wedgewoods, and these friends now bestowed on 
lom an annuity, and furnished him with the means 
of making a tour to Germany with Wordsworth in 
1798-99. He attended the University of Gottingen, 
and made himself acquainted with the German lan- 
guage and literature Having returned to England, 
he got literary employment in London, and hia 
translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein was published 
In 1800 he took up his residence at Keswick, where 
Southey joined him in a year or two, while Words- 
worth lived at Grasmere in the same neighbourhood 
From tins circumstance of the three poets inhabit- 
ing the same district, the epithet of the ‘Lake school ’ 
was affixed to them by the Edinburgh and other re- 
viewers Some time previously Coleridge had con- 
tracted the pernicious habit of opium-eating, which 
clung to him nearly to the end of hia life, and seriously 
impaired hia mental and physical powers About 
] 804 his health had considerably declined, and with 
the view of re estHbliahing it he proceeded to Malta., 
wfiere he acted for a time as secretary to Sir Alex- 
ander Ball, the governor. In 1806 he returned to 
England In 1808 he delivered a course of lectiicea 
on j)oetry and the fine arts, at the Boyal Institution 
A periodical entitled the Friend was started by him 
at Penrith in 1809, but only reached the twenty- 

venth number. His religious and political views 
had now undergone a great change from those pro- 
fessed by him in younger days, hia rationalistic no- 
tions being abandoned for orthodox tenets, and his 
ultra-radicalism for conservative principles In 1810 
he quitted permanently the Lake district, and resided 
with various friends in London or elsewhere till 1816, 
when he located himself for the remainder of his life 
in the house of his friend Mr Gillman, a surgeon at 
Highgate Every attention and kindness were here 
shown him, and for a time he manifested a good 
(leal of literary activity, publishing his Biographia 
Tjiterana, his Essay on Churoh and State, and his 
Aids to Reflection A conversazione used to be held 
weekly by him in Mr Gillman’s house, when for 
hours consecutively he would pour forth those unm- 
termitting torrents of wondrous eloquence which en- 
chained all listeners Some idea may be formed of 
the variety and extent of his conversational powers 
from the two volumes of his Table-talk, published 
after his death In 1826 he was chosen one of the 
ten royal associates on the incorporation of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and as such received an 
annuity of 100 guineas out of the king’s private purse 
till the death of George IV He died on 25th July, 
1834. 

In person Colendge is described by Wordsworth 
as ‘ a noticeable man, with large gray eyes ’. With 
an ardent and affectionate nature his amiable quali 
ties endeared him to the hearts of a large circle of 
friends, while at the same time bia vacillating and 
irresolute character rendered him in a manner through 
life the creature of ciroumstanoes, and reduced many 
of his gnifttest efforts to the condition of magnificent 
fragments. His poetry eminently exhibits the pecu- 
liar characteristics of his mind, dreamy and transcen- 
dental, with at times glimpses of the mysterious and 
QMeen, which break upon us like voices from an- 
other world. Such are his Ancient Manner, Christa- 
bd, and Kubla Khan. In sublimity of thought and 
expression even Milton has nothmg snpenor to his 
Hymn at Sunrise in the Vale of Ghamouni, while bis 
Genevieve Is an unpersonation of tenderness and 
purity of sentiment. Some passages of his rendenng 
of Sooiller’s Wallenstein excel, in all the elements of 
poetic merit, thoee in the originaL His metaphysical 
proee writing are little else than adaptations from 


the German philosophers, whole pages being fre- 
quently merely translated from Schelling. As a 
ontic of literature and the fine arts, Coleridge may 
be said to have schooled the minds of his younger 
contemporaries His Literary Remains, as well as 
Specimens of his Table-talk, were edited by his 
nephew, Henry N. Coleridge. There are various 
editions of his poetical and dramatic works. Among 
biographical accounts of Coleridge, that of Mr. Traiil 
in the Engliali Men of Letters series deserves men- 
tion , and more especially that by J. Dykes Camp- 
bell (1894), whose edition of the poems is also excel- 
lent Coleridge’s sun Hakti.et and Ins daughter 
Sara are Hej)arate]y noticed. (See above ) Another 
son, Derwlnt (1800-83), entered the church, and 
was jinncijial of St IVl ark’s College, Chelsea, from 
1841 to 1864, and subsequently rector of HanwelL 
He wrote poems, painplilets, and a work on the 
Scriptural Character of the English Churcli (1839). 
His son ERNKax Habtlkt has published Letters of 
S T Coleridge (2 vrds., '895) fund Anima PueUe, 
selections from thu poet’s uiipulf shed ririte-booki. 

COLLT John, an smineut divine, and founder 
of St Paul’s School, London, was horn, probably In 
liondon, towards tiie end of 1466 He was the eldest 
of tw'enty-two children, and his father, Sir Henry 
Colet, was twice lord mayor of liondon. When 
about seventeen years of age he became a student of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he bec'ame a gc»od 
Latin scholar and niatheinatician Several benefices 
were conferred on him before his ordination, among 
them being the rectory of St. Mary Dennington, 
Suffolk, which ho held till his death. About 1498 
he set out to make a continental tour, and became 
acquainted with several of the most eminent men of 
the time, and more especially with Erasinua While 
on the Continent he studied (ireek, canon and civil 
law, and the writings of the fathers In 1496 he 
returned to England, and in the following year he 
was ordained deacon, becoming priest a few months 
later He took up his residence in Oxford and 
lectured in Latin on St Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans He showed an unmistakable critical spirit 
in discussing the Bible, and he also ventured to ad- 
vocate ecclesiastical refottn, Erasmus was one of 
his audience at a later senes of lectures on the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and from this time (1498) 
the two scholars liecame warm personal frienda In 
1505 Colet was appointed dean of Bt Paul's, and 
I IS said to have aroused a spirit of religious inquiry 
by hiB discourses, thus becoming one of the pioneers 
of the Reformation His conduct was not allowed 
to escapo without animadversion; and his friend 
Latimer declares, m one of his sermons, that be 
would have been burned as a heretic if God had not 
turned the king’s heart to the contrary. St Paul's 
School was founded and endowed in the years fol- 
l(»wfng 1509. Colet ventured to denounce the war 
policy of Henry VIII., but nevertheless the king 
made him a royal chaplain. He died on Sept Idtl^ 
1619, and was buried in St Paul’s CathednU. His 
writings are not numerous, but ^ve good evidence 
of his learning and piety In 1867-76, J. H. Lupton 
produced an edition of those of Colei’s wqrks which 
had not been published during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The most recent biography 
is that by Lupton (1887). 

COLEWORT Sea Cabbaol 
COLIBBL See Hummxbo-bibdl 
COLIC, in patbolo^, a palnfnl afleoiion ci the 
intestines, e^Mscially of the lafge board or oolon, 
whence the name. The pain is doa to spasmodlo 
and irregular oontractions of the oolon, and k kit 
chieflpr in the region of the nsiveL It b of a eer ve re 
twisting character, and comes on In pavoijMMb 
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ooouionally ao severe that the patient rolls and 
twists about^ usually doubled up and grasping his 
belly, and not seldom groaning or crying. Con- 
stipation of the bowels usually accompanies colic, 
and the pain may give rise to vomiting. Often, 
however, severe colicky pains are the forerunner of 
looseness of the bowels, caused by some food which 
has disagreed. The pain may be caused by wind, 
the discharge of which affords great relief. There 
is no fever with the attack, but the pulse is usually 
lowered, and the face pale and anxious - looking 
In this respect colic differs from inflammatory at- 
tacks of the bowels. Pressure on the belly gener- 
ally gives relief in cases of colic, but in cases of 
inflammation the patient cannot endure pressure 
Whether the attack be one of colic or not ina\ 
readily be learned from the attitude of the sufferer 
and the fact of his exerting or avoiding pressure 
Treatment consists in applying hot cloths or bags 
of hot salt across the belly Doses of medicine, 
such as castor-oil, should also be administered, and 
a large injection of water at a gentle warmth will 
probably bring relief. In the case of an adult 
patient thirty drops of laudanum may be given 
along with the castor-oil, or shortly after it Mag- 
nesia and dill-water are also used as remedies for 
colic in young children Lead -colic or pamteis’ 
colic is described in the article on Lead-P 0 I 80 Nino. 
What 18 called biliary or renal colic is caused by 
the passage of gall-stones towards the bowels It 
occurs oftener in women than in men 

COLIGNY, Gaspabd de, admir,\l of France, bom 
in 1617, at Chfttillon-sur-Loing, distinguished him- 
self under Francis I. m the battle of C’erisoles, and 
under Henry II., who made him colonel -general of 
the French mfantry, and in 1652 admiral of Fiance 
He was distinguished for valour in battle, for stiK't 
discipline, and for his conquests over the Sjiam.irds, 
in particular for his defence of St (Jueutin W hen i 
St Quentin was taken by storm, the admiral was 
made prisoner After the death of Henry II the 
intrigues of Catharine de’ Medici induced him to 
place himself at the head of the Calvimsts against 
the Guises He formed so powerful a party that the 
Cathohe religion m France seemed to be m danger 
Cond^ was more ambitious, enterprising, active , 
Coligny more considerate, prudent, and more fit to 
bo the leader of a party, equally unfortunate m war 
with Cond^, but skilled in remedy mg even wdiat 
appeared irretrievable losses, and more to be feared 
after a defeat than his enemies after a victory, be 
was besides endowed with virtues, which he practised 
■a far as party spirit and the violence of the times 
permitted him llie first battle between the Hugue- 
nots and Catholics (1662, at Dreux) was lost by the 
admiral, but he saved his army When the Duke of 
Guise w as murdered at the siege of Orleans, he was 
accused of being the author of the murder, but he 
oleared himself by an oath it was unnecessary, the 
nobleness of his spirit raising him abave suspicion 
The civil war recommenced with increased fury in 
1567. Coligny and Cond^ encountered the Constable 
Montmorency at St Denis. This indecisive action 
was followed by the battle of Jamac (in 1569), which 
was fatal to ^e Calvinists Cond^ fell, and the 
whole burden of command devolved on Coligny He 
alone sustained his party, and was beaten again at 
Monoontour, without, however, losing bis courage 
An advanta^^uB peace seemingly put a stop to this 
oontest (1570). Colley appeared at court, and was, 
with his adherents, louled with favours. Charles 
IX nve him 100,000 francs as an indemnification 
for bis injuries, together with a seat in the coundL 
From all aides he was warned not to trust to these 
e a r o eee s . As the admiral was leaving the Louvre, 


August 22, 1572, his right band and left arm were 
wounded by a shot from a window One Maurenal 
had fired at him from a building belonging to the 
monastery of St Germain TAuxerrois, according to 
the plan of Catharine de’ Medici, probably with the 
knowledge of tlie Duke of Guise Charles testified 
the deepest sorrow, caused search to be made for the 
assassin, and said to Coligny, ‘My father, you have 
the wounds, but I the pam ’ This he said at the 
moment when the massacre of the Protestants was 
already jirepared The slaughter began on the night 
of St liaitbolomew’s, August 24, 1672 (See Bar 
THOLOME w’a Dat, St ) The Duke of Guise hastened 
with a numerous suite to the house of the admiral 
One Behme, or Besme, at their head, entered vvitli 
his drawai sword into the chamber of the old man, 
w'ho, Bitting in an easy chair, said with a (‘aim mien 
to their leader, ‘Young man, my gray hairs ought to 
command thy respect, but do as thou pleasest, thou 
caust shorten my life but a few' days,’ upon which 
the wretch pierced him wuth several stabs and threw 
the body out of the window mto the courtyard The 
corpse was given up for three days to the fury of the 
people, and finally w'as hung up by the feet on a 
gibbet, at Montfaucori ISIontmorency, a cousin of 
Coligny, caused it to be taken dowui, and had it 
secretly buned in the chapel of the castle of Chan 
tilly All 1 tahan earned the head to Catharine, who 
ordered it to be embalmed and sent to Home 

COLIMA, a town and port of Mexico, in the state 
of same name ’1 he towm, w^^ich is the state capital, 
iH situate m a fertile plain, near the volcano of Colima, 
w'hich rises to a height of 12,00.'i feet It has a con- 
siderable demand for various articles of trade, such 
as linens, cotton goods, woollens, and hardware 
I*op 23,672 The port, called Puerto de Colima or 
Manzanillo, is about 30 miles SBW from the city 
It IS accessible to large vessels, and is connected by 
railway with the capital 

COLISEUM, more properly Colosbeum, a gigaii 
tic min m Rome, the greatest amphitheatre which 
Roman magnificence ever erected It was com 
menced by Vespasian (reigned 69-70 ad), and piac 
tically finished by Titus about the year 80 Al), 
who dedicated it w'lth shows in which 5000 animals 
were killed It is said to have held 100,000 spec 
tators, of whom about 87,000 w'ere seated For the 
greater part it consists of travertine, is elliptical In 
shape, 16h(» feet m circumference, ami 157 feet high, 
and has three rows of columns, one above the other the 
lowest IB of the Done, the second the Ionic, and the 
highest the C’onnthian order The diameter of the 
arena from side to side w'as 182 feet, from end to end 
285 feet Down to the sixth century this mouu 
ment of ancient grandeur remained almost uninjured, 
when Theodonc, king of the Goths, caused material 
to be taken from it for the constmetioD of vanous 
buildmgs, afterwards Pope Paul II. took all the 
stones from it which were used for the construction 
of the palace of St Mark, and in later tunes some 
other palaces were erected from its fragments At 
present, care is taken not to touch the mins of the 
Coliseum, but it is gradually crumbling away of it- 
self Only a portion (from six to ten arcades) of the 
upper ra^e remains, the lower part is comparatively 
entire. 'The Coliseum received its name from the 
colossal statue of Nero which was placed m it. 
traveller, after having viewed this imqnense building 
by daylight, should return to gaze again by the Ugbt 
ox the moon, when its grandeur is really amazing 

COLL, a small island on the west coast of SootUnd, 
off Mull, county Axgyle, one of the Hebrides, about 1 2 
miles long, and from 8 to miles broad, with about 
60 miles of bold, rooky oo^. It has two bays of 
some size at the south-west extremity, respectively 
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called Loch Breacacha, which runs about a mile 
into the land, and affords tolerable anchorage in 
summer, and Crossapol Bay; but the only harbour 
worthy of notice is at Annangour or Arinagour, 
where Loch Eatharna runs inland, about the middle 
of the east coast. There are several small lakes and 
streams On the N w. side are three mineral springs. 
The surface is uneven, but the highest summits do 
not exceed 339 feet A vein of lead ore is known to 
exist, but it has never been wrought A considerable 
portion of Coll is composed of moor. There are, 
however, many spots of remarkable fertility, and 
some tracts of light and sandy soil, which are tolei- 
ably productive, and there is good pasturage. The 
cattle i eared are of superior quality, and agriculture 
H carried on in the most approved fashion The 
remains of several Danish forts are still visible 
Pop in 1881, 643, in 1891, 522 
COLLATERAL RELATIONS, those who de- 
scend from the same stock, but belong to different 
hne^ of descent See Descent 

COLLE, a town of Italy, prov Siena, on the Elsa, 
22 miles s y.w from Florence It is divided into an 
upper and a lower town, has a fine cathedral, and 
important glass-w'orks Pop 4379 

COLLECT, a term applied to ceitain short prayers 
found in the liturgies of all churches Some of the 
collects of the English Church are taken from the 
old Roman Missal, and are supposed to have been 
written by St. Jerome Others are still more ancient, 
while a few have been added after the Reformation 
There is a collect for every Sunday in the jear, and 
a corresponding epistle and gospel According t<t 
Blunt ‘ the characteristic features of the Collect 
iorm of prayer are (1) an invocation, (2) a reason 
on which the petition is to be founded, (3) the 
Petition itself, centrally placed, and always in few 
'Mird'v, (4) the benefit hoped for; (5) a memorial of 
Cliiists mediation, or an ascription of praise, oi 
I loth ' 

COLLECTIVISM, that socialistic theory or sys- 
tnn tlie siiecial feature of w'hich is the doctrine that 
all the means of production in a state or communit} 
should belong to the state or community collec- 
tively and as a whole, and that each worker or pro- 
ducer should receive the full value of what he pro- 
duces, values under this system lienig estimated not 
according to a mone} standard — for there need be 
no money — but according to the amount of time 
required to produce commodities Under present 
economic arrangements the workman does not receive 
the full value of his work, too great a share going to 
the capitalist, and thus serving to aggrandize him 
and keep him in the position of being able to exploit 
the workman In the collectivist state the govern 
nient would take the place of the capitalist; and 
after deductions necessary provide a stock for 
future production and to support the public service, the 
individual producer would be at liberty to dispose of 
what reipained to him at his pleasure How to attain 
the ideal of the collectivist is a question to which 
various aoswers would be given. Many believers 
*n collectivism would repudiate violence, and would 
invoke instead the orderly action of the legislature 
inroired byj^blic opinion See Socialism 
OOLLEGIE (Latin, coUegtvm), In its primary 
a body of colleagues, a corporation or society 
of persons invested with certain powers and nght^ 
performing certain duties, or engaged m some com- 
mon employment or porsuit. A^ong the Romans, 
three were required to make a collegium or ooUege 
(as the old maxim ran ires /aciuni eoUemtim). There 
Were several at Rome, for example, eeiUgiurs pontijl- 
vugwrvm, sepienwtrorwn^ kc. In Great Britain 
^ Amerioa some societies of physicians sre called 


! colleges. So, also, there are colleges of surmns, a 
I college of heralds, Ac. CoUe^ (ff these kinds are 
usually incorporated or established by the supreme 
I power of the state. The most familiar appUwtion 
I of the term colle^ in English is to a society <4 
persons engaged in the pursuits of literature or 
science, including both professors or other teachers 
and students The early history of these institutions 
18 somewhat obscure, the probability is that they were 
originally founded in the various universities of the 
middle ages, w ith similar objects, and from the same 
charitable motives At first the students of the unL 
versities had no common bond of union, except that 
of study and discipline, and were lodged where they 
could find it convenient Then hostels or boarding- 
houses were provided (principally by the religious 
orderh, for the benefit of those of their own fraternity), 
in which the scholars lived under a certain superm- 
tendence Charitable persons subsequently endowed 
these hostels that poor /^holacv might have free 
lodgings. The foundat ion of a o^>lege w'ba completed 
when to these endown'^nts wore added stipends for 
all or a certain iiUii Tber of the students residing in 
these hostels or mns The colleges of the universities 
of Oxford and Camb>idge are ocadejnical institutions 
I of this kind, each endowed with revenues of its owrn, 

! and having fellow'.s, student", and tutors, who live to- 
gether under a head, in ]>articular buildings. Each 
college IS regulated by laws framed by its founder, 
with such modilicatioDB as have been deemed iieces- 
I sary to introduce from time to time According to 
tliese laws, the /icad( variously styled master, principal, 
w'arden, rector, ) is either chosen by the fellows from 

their own number, or appointed by the crown or 
other autlionty The feilowa are graduates who re- 
ceive special einolumontH for a tenu of years, and are 
generally elected to the position on account of special 
scholarship , w'hile the scholars (admitted as under- 
1 graduates) are either chosen from particular locali- 
ties, fechools, &c , or elected according to merit after 
free competition There are also a number of ordl- 
narv students, all as a nile occupying chambers be- 
longing to the college I’lie unaergraduates receive 
their instruction chiefly from tutors, who are ^ne- 
rally resident fellows. The colleges are subordinate 
to the university, and it is the university that con- 
fers degrees, and institutes and oomos out the neces- 
sary examinations Generally speaking, the term 
college implies an institution inferior to a university, 
so far at least as the right of conferring degrees is 
concerned, but in Scotland, Germany, and elsewhere 
there are no collegea such as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the college or colleges in Scotland 
are simply edifices in which the teaching is carried 
on Some modern colleges are called University 
Colleges, either because equipped similarly to a 
university, or iiecaiise connects with a university, 
and able to train students for degrees to be obtainM 
from that university Institutions for tee ;hiim 
theology are often called coUeges, and some abbooJs 
that train pupils for the nniversities, or give a good 
secondary education, are also so called. 

In France there are university ooll^;ies fsr faesdUs 
in all large towns, besides lyeiu, oorre^ndiag to 
what are called, in Germany, gym-niutia. Otbor insti> 
tutions of a similar kinil, that is soboeds for se e o n dafy 
education, are called edtUges eommunmue. Those ere 
public establishments sided by the oommiuies, and 
subject to the direction of the pablio eiothoritleo. 
(See Vrakoe.) Besides theses there is the OdUgs 
de Pranee, which deserves the name of a nniversltjr. 
It was institnted in 1529 by Frands L, and here 
Dumerous professors, among whom tbars ate alwem 
some of the moat distingoisned men, leotare pisbU^J 
and gratutonaly. 
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In America there are colleges similar to those of 
Oxford or Cambridge, others that are really univer- 
sities, and a great many that are little more than 
high-class schools, if they can even be called that. 

COLLEGE OF CIVILIANS, commonly called 
Doctor's Commons, founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of 
the Arches, for the professors of the civil law residing 
in the city of London. The college was composed of a 
president (the dean of the Court of Arches for the 
time being), and of those Doctors of Laws who, 
having taken that degree at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and having been admitted ‘ advocates ’ in pursuance 
of the rescript of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
were elected fellows of the college ‘ Proctors ’ were 
also connected with the college The practical 
functions of this corporation were latterly consider- 
ably diminished, and the college ultimately (in 1867) 
sold its property and ceased to exist 

COLLE(iE OF JUSTICE, another name for the 
Court of Session in Scotland. 

COLLEGIATE CHURCH, in England a church 
built and endowed for a body corporate, as a dean 
and canons or prebendaries, independently of any 
cathedral. Elsewhere a church served jointly by 
more than one minister 

COLLIER, Jebemt, born at Stow Qui, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, on Sept 23, 1650, was educated at 
the free school of Ipswich, where his father was 
master, and in 1669 was admitted a poor scholar of 
Caius College, Cambridge He took his degree of 
M A. in 1676, entered into priest’s orders m 1677, 
and obtained the rectory of Ampton in Suffolk m 
1679. Having resigned his rectory, he was ap- 
pointed lecturer at Gray’s Inn, London, in 1685 
The Revolution of 1686 found in him a most zealous 
opponent, and he not only refused to take the oaths 
to the government of William and Mary, but came 
boldly forward in defence of his nonjuring prin- 
ciples, and subjected himself to repeated imprison- 
ment, both for writings and other overt acts, which 
a more tyrannical government might easily have 
construed into treason His pobtical writings have 
almost been forgotten, but he wrote two other works, 
which have preserved his name, and prove him to 
have been a writer of distinguished ability The one, 
entitled Essays upon several Moral Subjects (1697), 
is distinguished by learning and wit, and an easy 
flowing style; the other, entitled Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage 
(1698), is unquestionably a master-piece, and is still 
perhaps the best work which has been written on 
the subject. It enjoyed great popularity, notwith- 
standing the fierce opposition it encountered, espe- 
cially from Congreve and Vanbrugh, and is said to 
have had the effect of greatly purifying both the senti- 
ments and the language of the theatre. The only 
other work of C(»llier deserving of special notice is 
his Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain to the 
end of the Reign of Charles IL, 2 vola folio (1708 
and 1714), best modern edition by T. Lathbury, 
1852, 9 vols. It coat him many years of labour, and 
displays much ability, but is strongly tinctured with 
his nonjuring views. In the latter part of his life he 
was afflicted with the stone, and died of it in London 
on April 26, 1726. 

COLLIMATION, Line of. In a measuring tele- 
scope there is placed at the focus of the eye-piece a 

S Btem of spider-threads. In a transit instrument 
ere are seven vertical and two horizontal ‘ wires ’, 
as shown in the diagram. In taking an observation 
the time at which ^e star passes ^hind each wire 
is noted. Taking the mean of these times we obtain 
what is called the time for the mean wire, an ima- 
ginary wire which wonld, if the adjustments were 
perfe^ ooinoide with the middle vertical wire. The 


mean of these observations gives a better result than 
if only one central wire were used. The line of col- 
limation is defined to be 
the straight line that 
joins the centre of the 
object - glass with the 
point of this imaginary 
vertical wire midway be- 
tween the two horizontal 
wires A definition simi- 
lar to that here given 
applies in other cases, m 
the case of the mural 
circle, for example, and 
in the case of instruments for terrestrial surveying 
The proper adjustment of the line of collimation of 
these instruments is the most important of all the 
adjustments In the case of the transit instrument, 
for instance, in observing the passage of a star, what 
18 noted IS practically the instant, according to the 
observatory clock, when the line joining the eye and 
the star coincides with the line of collimation 
As 18 explained under Transit Instrument, the 
following 18 one of the conditions to be satisfied when 
the instrument is in perfect adjustment The line of 
collimation must be perpendicular to the geometrical 
axis on which the telescope revolves, and will then 
describe a great circle The framework that carries 
the spider-lines admits of several small movements 
for their adjustment the adjustment has 

been carefully made, however, there always remains 
a slight error, which is determined and allowed for 
m calculations under the name of the collimatioji 
error Adjustments and corrections are similarl) 
made in the other telescopes for measuring. 

COLLIMATORS, two small subsidiary telescopes 
used for collimating astronomical instruments, that is, 
for adjusting the line of collimation, and for deter 
mining the collimation error. See Collimation 
COLLINGWOOD, Cuthbert, Admiral Lord, a 
distinguished naval commander, was the son of a 
merchant, and was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
26th Sept, 1750 He entered the royal navy in 
1761. As flag-captain on board the Barfleur, he 
took part in Lord Howe’s victory^ of June 1, 1794, 
gradually rose in the service, and became a close 
fnend of Nelson In 1797 he commanded the 
Excellent during the battle of Cape St Vincent, on 
the 14th of February In 1799 he was made rear 
admiral of the white, and in 1801 was promoted to 
the red In 1804, being then vice-admiral of the blue, 
he assisted in the blockade of Brest harbour. Next 
year he received command of a squadron to reinforce 
Nelson, and his most distinguished service was the 
part he bore in the great victory of Trafalgar, in 
which his gallant manner of bringing his ship (the 
Royal Sovereign) into action, and the skill and reso- 
lution with which he fought her, excited the personal 
admiration of Nelson himself, upon whose lamented 
fall the command of the fleet devolved upon Colling- 
wood as the senior officer For his valuable serviees 
on this and other occasions he was promoted to be 
vice-admiral of the red, continued in his command 
of the fleet, and elevated to the peerage with 
title of Baron CoUingwood, receiving a life pension 
of £2000. Subsequently his duties kept him mostly 
watching the French in the Mediterranean, and his 
death took place off Minorca, in the ViUe ci< Por^ 
on the 7th of March, 1810 His remains were carried 
to England, and deposited in St. Paul’s near those of 
his friend Nelson. Collmgwood appears to have been 
a model of a naval officer. He was distingui^ed for 
zeal, oourage, humanity, circumspection, and strict- 
ness of discipline, though averse to flogging. Htf 
letters to his ohild^n are full of excellent sentiments 
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•nd judidou* advice. Every yoimg naval oflBoer 
■hoold be familiar with the Publio and Private Cor- 
i^spondence of the Vice-admiral CoUingwood, with 
Memoirs of hia Life (8vo, third edition, London, 1 828). 

COLLINS, Anthony, bom at Heston, near Houns- 
low, in Middlesex, in 1676, was educated first at 
Eton, and then at Cambridge With the view of 
studying law he entered the Temple, London, but 
aoon abandoned all thoughts of that profession, and 
devoted himself to general literature. Durmg the 
years 1708-4 a correspondence was earned on be- 
tween him and Locke, who regarded him as having 
* as much of the love of truth for truth’s sake as he 
had ever mot with in anybody.’ Among hia nume- 
rous writings, which were all published anonymously, 
the one most commonly associated with hia name is 
entitled a Discourse on Freethinkmg It attracted 
ccmsiderable notice at the time, and was answered, 
among others, by Dr. Bentley, under the assumed 
name of Phileleatherus Lipsiensu^ the reply being 
remarkable as a display of deep and learned sagacity, 
coarse wit, and intemperate abuse. Another work, 
entitled Philosophical Inquiry concerning Liberty 
and Necessity, was answered % Dr Samuel Clarke 
In the latter part of his life he suffered much from 
an excruciatmg disease, and died of it m 1729 It 
18 admitted on aU hands that the moral and social 
character of Collins was excellent The duties of 
the public appointments which were conferred u]>on 
him he discharged with integrity and ability, and his 
benevolent and tolerant spirit gained the respect of 
many who widely differed from him on theological 
questions 

COLLINS, William, a distinguished English poet, 
was bom m 1720 or 1721, at Chichester, where his 
father was a hatter He was educated at Winchester 
school and at Oxford While at college he wrote 
his Oriental Eclogues, which were printed in 1742 
Their success was moderate, and in 1744 the author 
went to London as a literary adventurer In 1746 
he gave hia Odes, Descriptive and Allegorical, to the 
public, but the sale did not pay for the printing, and 
the indignant and sensitive poet burned all the un- 
sold (xipies. Yet among these odes were many pieces 
which at present rank with the finest lyncs m the 
language. Pecuniary distress followed this disap- 
pointment , and aided by the advance of a few 
guineas from the booksellers for an intended trans- 
lation of the Poetics of Anstotle he was enabled to 
escape into the country, whence he found means to 
pay a visit to his uncle, Colonel Martin, then with 
the British army in Germany. The death of this 
relation, who b^ueathed him a legacy of £2000, 
raised him to comparative alfluence, and he imme- 
diately returned the booksellers their advance, being 
reduced by nervous debihty to an utter incapability 
of any species of mental exertion. Ongmally too 
laxly strung, disappointment, distress, and irregu- 
larity had completely disarranged his nervous sys- 
tem Although he did not suffer from absolute 
alienation of mind, it was thought best to confine him 
in a lunatio asylum ; but finally he was consigned to 
the care of a sister, in whose arms he termmated his 
brief and melancholy career in 1766. His odes are 
BOW almost universally regarded as among the best 
productions of the kind in th e English language for 
▼igour of oonoeption, boldness and variety of per- 
■onifioation, and genuine warmth of feeling. 

COLXiH^, wixjiiAM, an English painter, noted 
for liiB landscapes and domestic scenes, was the son 
^ a pictnre-daaler in London, and bom there on 
18th September, 1787. In 1807 he entered as a 
■fodent at the Bojal Academy, and early oontributad 
several pioturea to the exfaibnioii, gaining the rilver 
■Bedel \a 1800 for a drawing from the Hfe. His 


picture of the Young Fifer, exhibited in 1811, was 
pundiased by the Marquis of Stafford for eighty 
guineas, and in 1813 he at onoe raised himself m a 
position of eminence by his Ssle of the Pet Lionb^ 
BO well known by engraving The previous year he 
had lost his father, who bad died in oiroamstanoas of 
great pecuniary embarrassment, and from this and 
other causes Collins was obliged for many years to 
maintain a hard struggle with the world. He oon- 
tinued, however, to grow in favour with the public, 
and sustain the reputation which he had iJreadY 
earned, and lu 1820 was elected a Royal Aoademi* 
Clan For his picture of the Fisherman's Departure, 
painted in 1826, and presenting a l>eautiful sped* 
men of his skill m the delineation of coast soenaiL 
he received the sum of 3.60 guineas Other noted 
W'orka of hin are Rustic Hospitality, Sunday Mora- 
mg, and Happy as a Kin& In 1886 he visited 
It^y with his family, and remained abroad for 
nearly two years Two admirable saored pictures, 
Our Saviour with the D.^titora In the Temple, and 
The Two Disciples at Emmauo, wore exhibited re- 
spective!) in 1840 and 1841 About 1844 dec^4^ 
symptoms of heart disease began tf) show themselvee, 
but though f 'eqnept’y suffering extrojiiely from this 
malady he continued to work at Lji profession with 
unabated industry, one of his lost pictures being 
Early Morning, exhibited in 1846 He died on 17tn 
February, 1847 A life of him has been published 
[ by bis son, Mr W Wilkie C’ollins, the well-known 
author of the Woman m White, and other popular 
fictions 

COLLINS, William Wilkib, novelist, the son of 
William Collins, R A , the well-known pdnter, wm 
born in Ijondon, 1824, died 1889 He was educated 
m a private schex)!, and spent several yean on the 
Continent, where he learned French and ItaUao. 
Returning to England he was articled to a firm ci 
tea dealers, but aftei wards entered Lincoln’s Inn M 
a law student, a career which he soon exchanged for 
the more congenial ways of literature His first effort 
was a biography of bis father, published in 1848, and 
two years later be essayed light literature in An- 
tonina, or the Fall of ]ir>me This, his firat nos si, 
achieved only a very moderate success, but neverthe* 
less he persevered Besides a volume entitled Rambles 
Beyond Railways, he published several novels, with 
which be secured public attention. Ultimately be 
became associated with the succeas of Household 
W^ords and All the Year Round. To the former he 
contributed After Dark, and The Dead Secret; while 
in the latter were published The Queen of HearCi^ 
The Woman m White, and No Name. Following 
these m quick succession came Armadale, The Moon- 
stone, Man and Wife, Poor Miss Finch, 'The New 
Magdalen, The Black Robe, &c , and at his death he 
left the unhaished novel of Blind Love. He was 
also the author of a play called the lighthouse, and 
several of his stories were more or leee eucceesfollj 
dramatized. As a novelist Wilkie Collins ^lajr be 
said to have been deficient in the power to give a 
sense of reality to his creatioiis; but in the skill to 
evolve and sukain a wide web of intiioste plot he 
was altogether unrivalled. 

COLLISION, in navigmtkm, is the sbodt of two 
^ips coming into violent oontsot) whaeri^ one or 
both may suffer mors or less injury. The lendhif doc- 
trines of the English law on this subject SIS timsetBteJ 
by Lord Stowetl: — In the €rtt pisoe, onIHrion msj 
happen without blaiae being impotabUto dihsr jMVljy 
as where the loss b ooeasiaiied % a etoni or anj ottier 
vts suvor, in whiehoeeethomlifoitBiioiBnatbebocBe 
by the party on whoa it happeos to Ugfat 
a miafnitiini frfthisirhii msj arise srhsre hnth pallia 
are to blame— where Chare haa ben a want of dot 
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dUigonoe or skill on both sides; in snob case the loss 
must be apportioned between them, as having been 
oooasioned by the fault of both of them. Thwdly^ it 
may happen by the misconduct of the suffering paity 
only, and then the rule is that the sufferer must bear 
his own burden. Lastly, it may have been the fault 
of the ship whiqh ran the other down , and in that 
case the injured party would be entitled to an entire 
compensation from the other In a court of common 
law the same rule holds in the first, third, and fourth 
cases , but in the second (where both parties are to 
blame) the rule is, that if the negbgence of both sub- 
stantially contributed to the mishap, neither has an 
action against the other, but if one of them, by exer- 
cising ordinary care, might have avoided the conse 
quence of the other’s negligence, the former is liable 
for any injury sustained by the latter In pursuance 
of the Merchant Shippmg Amendment Act (1862), 
orders were issued in 1863, 1879, 1884, and 1885, giv- 
ing regulations for preventing colliHions Thene con- 
tam rules concemmg lights and fog-signals, and sail- 
ing and steering rules With respect to lights it is 
enacted that steamers shall, when under weigh, carry a 
white mast-head light, on the starboard side a green, 
and on the port a red light ; when towing other ves- 
sels they must carry two mast-head lights, placed 
vertically. Sailing vessels shall carry only the side 
lights , ^hing and other open boats are not required 
to carry side lights, but may use a lantern with a red 
shde on the one side and a green sbde on the other, 
and such lantern must be exhibited in sufficient time 
to prevent collision, and so that the green light shall 
not be seen on the port side nor the red light on the 
starboard side Ships at anchor in a roadstead must 
exhibit a white bght where it can best be seen, but 
not 20 feet above the hull, in a globular lantern 8 
inches in diameter, showmg at a distance of a mile 
all round The s^ing and steering rules demand 
that if two sailing ships are ajiproachmg each other 
end on, or nearly so, the hebns of both must be put 
to port, so that each may pass on the port side of the 
other, in crossing so as to involve risk of collision the 
sailing ship with the wind on the port side shall keep 
out of the way of the ship with the wnnd on the star- 
board, but if they have both the wind on the same 
side the ship which is to windward shall keep out of the 
way of the one that has it to leeward If a steam-ship 
and a sailing ship are approachmg so as to involve 
collision, the former must keep out of the way of the 
latter The rules for two steam -ships passing or 
oroBsmg are nearly the same as for sailing ships. If 
one vessel is overtaking another she must keep out 
of the way of the last-named vessel. When, accordmg 
to the rules, one of the ships keeps out of the other’s 
way, that other shall generally be understood to keep 
her course* The American rules are the same 
COLLODION. See Photogeapht. 

COLLOID, See Dialtbib. 

COLLOT D'HERBOIS, Jean Mabie, bom at 
Paris in 1750, after receivmg a good education be- 
came an actor, and in this capacity travelled through 
France, Belgium, and Holland, performing in tne 
different towns with considerable success. It was 
during this period that, accordmg to a custom com- 
mon amongst actors, he adopted ^e name of D’Her- 
bois. He afterwards became manager of the theatre 
at Ghent, bat on the breaking out of the Fren<^ 
revolution hurried to Paris, where he sealously 
aspouBod the views of the ultra-party, and published 
his Aimanaoh du P^re Gerard, which gained the 
prise offoed by the Jacobin Club, and gave him much 
mfluenoe with the most viiAent revolutioniats. After 
the events of the IDth of August he became a member 
of ^ municipal oouncll of Park, and a few days 
after the honera of September wee choeen deputy 


to the national assembly He afterwards became 
an active leader of the Mountain against the Girond- 
ists After filling several missions he was sent by 
Robespierre along with Fouch^ to Lyons, in 1798 
with almost unlimited powers, and was guilty of the 
most fiagrant enormities Declaring that he found 
the guillotme too tedious and formal, he introduced 
the method of executing wholesale by the sword and 
by discharges of musketry. On his return from 
Peuib he became a determined opponent of Robes- 
pierre, and being chosen president of the Convention 
09th July, 1794), contributed powerfully to his fall! 
A few weeks after his own downfall followed. On 
the motion of Merhn he was expelled from the 
assembly and banished, with his worthy associate 
Billaud-Yarennes, to Cayenne Having here at- 
tempted to excite an insurrection of the blacks 
against the whites, he was imprisoned in the fortress 
of Smnamari, and drank himself to death in 1796 

COLLUSION (Latm, collusw, a playmg to 
gether), m law, is a secret agreement between oppos 
mg litigants to obtain a particular judicial decision 
on a preconcerted statement of facts, whether true 
or false, to the injury of a third party Collusion, 
when proved to exist, nullifies the judgment obtained 
through it 

COLMAN, George, a dramatist of the eighteenth 
centniy, born at Florence in 1733, his father benn; 
at that time British envoy to the grand-duke’s court 
From Westminster School he was removed at the 
usual age to C’hnst Church, rxford, where he gradu- 
ated as M A in 1758, having previously, m conjunction 
wuth his fnend liounel Thomtou, pubhshed a senes 
of essays after the manner of the Spectator, under 
the title of the Connoisseur He wrote m 1760-61 
the comedies of Polly Honeycombe and the Jealous 
Wife The Clandestine ^^arrlage we owe to him 
and Garnck This was left unhnished, and it hai< 
never been ascertained to which of the authors 
most credit is due for one of the best pieces in our 
theatrical repertory. The English Merchant, the 
Oxonian m Towm, and other pieces, followed the 
foregoing In 1777 he purchased of Foote for an 
annuity the little theatre m the Haymarket, and con 
tmued in the personal superintendence of it till the 
year 1790, when a paralytic attack not only deprived 
him of the use of one side, but destroyed his intel- 
lect, leavmg him hopelessly insane He, neverthe- 
thelesB, hngered on in a lunatic asylum at Paddmg- 
ton till 1794, in which year he died 

COLMAN, George (‘ the Younger’), son of the 
preceding, was bom in London, October 21, 1762 
He received his education in a private academy of 
Marylebone, in Westminster School, at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and King’s College, Aberdeen. On 
hiB return to London, being designed for the law, he 
was entered as a student m the Temple, b«t soon left 
legal studies for dramatic and general literature. He 
assisted his father os director of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and succeeded him as its patentee. After 
selling his mterest m the theatre he was appointed 
exon of the Yeoman Guard by George IV.; and bv 
the Lord Chamberlain (Duke of Montrose) examiner 
of plays, the duties of which he performed with » 
severe punsm, hardly to have b^ expected in s 
man who wrote with almost lioentioiis freedom him- 
self Most of his dramas were well received, and 
some of them still keep the stage ; as John BuU, tbs 
Heir-at-law, Poor Gentleman, and Love Lan^^ Rt 
Locksmiths. He died in London, 26th Oot 1886. 

COLMAR^ or Kolmab (ancient, Oo?— ikirta), a 
city of Germany, in Upper Alaaoe, fonneriy in the 
French department of Haut BUn, 89 milea S 3 .W. 
Strasburg, on the railway thence to Baael, at the 
oonfluanoe of the Lauofa and a faranrh of the Fedit 
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which join the HI 2 miles below the town. It is 
Agreeably situated about 2 miles from the foot of the 
Vosges Mountains Its fortifications were destroyed 
io 1673, and it is now surrounded by boulevards, and 
entered by three gates. The only public square 
of importance is that in front of the cathedral, where 
a weekly market is held. The public buildings are 
not remarkable; they consist of the cathedral, built 
in 1363, the palace of justice, hotel de ville, college, 
containing the public library with 36,000 volumes, 
and some pictures by Sohon, Albert iJurer, &;c ; and 
the museum, where, among other curiosities, a re- 
markable aerolite is preserved, which fell near En- 
fiisheim in 1492, and originally weighed about 284 
lbs. The portion here weighs about 142 lbs Colmar 
has manufactures of printed goods, calicoes, silks, &c , 
besides cotton-spmnmg mills, tanneries, and cham- 
ois-leather works It has a considerable trade in 
the manufactured goods of Alsace, and m iron, grain, 
wine, madder, &c , and lu colonial produce, with 
which it supplies Switzerland In 1552 Colmar was 
surrounded by w’alls and tow’ers, and made an im- 
perial free town In 1632 it was taken by tbe 
Swedes, w'ho kept it two years It was united to 
France in 1697 by the Peace of Pyswiek, and sur- 
rendered to Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, 
26th Feb 1871. Pop (1890), 30,411 

COLNE, a municiiial borough of England, m the 
county of, and 31 miles 8 E of the town of Lancaster 
It consistb of one principal street running east and 
west, with several subordinate ones diverging Tliere 
are two churches and various other places of wor- 
ship, a town-hall (1894), literary institute, &c The 
most remarkable edifice is the Piece Hall, in the 
Elizabethan style, originally erected for the display 
of w'oollen goods The chief manufactures aie 
cotton goods Colne w’as one of the earliest seats 
of the W'oollen and cotton manufacture in England, 
but woollens are no longer made here Abp 
Tillotson was educated at the grammar-school of 
Colne Po]) in 1891, 16,774, in 1901, 23,000. 

COLOCYNTH The fruit of Cucum'is (now Cit- 
ridlus) Colocynthus, a species of cucumber, the pulp 
of which is the colocynth of the shops It is used 
m medicine as an aperient The essential pnnciple, 
which IS of an extremely bitter nature, is known by 
the name of coloci/nthine 

COLOGNE (German, Kbln), a strongly b/rtified 
city of Prussia, in the Rhine province, on the left bank 
of the Rhine It stands upon the river in the form of 
a crescent, and is conneett^ with Deutz, on the oppo- 
site side and ^^irming part of it, by a bridge of boats 
and an iron bridge. Till recently it was surrounded 
by fortifications dating from the middle ages, but 
these have been cleared away, their site built upon, 
and a wider circuit of works constructed Ilntil the 
middle of the nineteenth century a great part of the 
city bore the impress of the middle ages, the streets 
being dark, narrow, and filthy, but now the munici- 
pality hot paid g^at attention to the amenity and 
sanitary condition of the town generally by opening up 
thoroughfares, widening and paving the streets, &c. 
Among the principal buildings are the town -house, a 
remarkably fine (^thic building, partly of the four- 
teenth century; the Gurzenich (1441-52), a splendid 
Gothic building, used for public festivities, and also 
acoommodating the exchange; the Tempelbaus, a fine 
Homanesque building of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, occupied as tbe Chamber of Commerce, the 
govenment buildings, court-house, post-offioe, Impie- 
nal Bank, railway staUon. Bat tbe object of greatest 
interest in the town is the cathedral, ^gun in 1248, 
^e of tbe finest and purest Gothic monuments in 
Europe. It » in tbe form of a cross; its entire length 
" 490 feet; its breadth, 281 feet; tbe roof rests on 100 


columns, of which the four centre ones are 80 fMt In 
circumference. The choir was long the only part 
fimshed; it is 161 feet high, and, with its piUayn, 
arches, chapels, and its superb painted glam windows, 
presents one of tbe finest sights conceivable* In 
1842 the completion of this magnificent edifice was 
commenced, after designs by Zwimer; the works were 
vigorously prosecuted from that time onward, and 
were completed in 1880 The two western towers are 
each 511 feet high, and are amongst the highest edl- 
hces in the world. The other remarkable churches 
are those of St Peter, in which is an altar-piece of 
the crucifixion of that saint, by Rubens, who pre 
seuted it to this church, in which he was bajtized; 
St IMury, on the cajiitol, occupying tbe site of the 
capilol of the ancient Koman city, aud dating from 
about the year 1000, with some good stained glass 
windows; the Aj>o8tles’ ebnreh, in the Noumarkt, 
built about the \car 1200, a perfect siieciinen of the 
Romanesque style, having a singularly elegant and 
picturesque exterior, the hurt'V^ of St Ursula, filled 
with the bones of tLt* ] 1,000 Jintish virgins, who, 
according to the legend, were destroyed here on ♦'heir 
return to liritain, Uildor the guidance of St Uiwula. 
the church of the losuits, or Maria ^{iininelafahrt, 
dating from ](t36, overloaded witl. gorgeous decora- 
tions of marble srulptiire, &o ; and St Gereon's, 
which, like the church of St Ursula, is lined with 
bones, not, however, of virgins, but of the Theban 
legion of martyrs, shun, according to tradition, dur 
ing the reign of Dioiletian, this is one of tbe finest 
and oldest ohurchus in the city The city contains 
s^-veral gymnasia and other high chins institutions; a 
technical school, an observatory, and botanical gar 
den, a normal school, a public library, a theatre, 
several hospitals, a sclnxil of design, a museum, &c. 
The manufactures are very extensive and varied, 
ombraciug sugar, chocolate, tobacco and cigam, glue, 
li(]ueurB, mineral waters, starch, vinegar, soui), caudles, 
velvet, Bilk, woollen and cotton goods, inaia rubber 
and gutta percha w ares, machinery and metal goods, 
&c , arxl tbe celebrated can de Coiognr^ of which there 
arc a great many different manufacturers. Its com- 
merce 18 considerable, it hag a graxi port on the 
Rhine, and an extensive railway communication with 
the Ulterior of Germany and with Belgium and Hol- 
land It is the principal entrep6t of tbe oom, wine, 
and oil trade on the nver, and has active commercial 
relations with the Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, 
aud Switzerland. 

Cologne IB of ancient origin, and was originally 
called opjndum rbiorym, being tbe chief t<iwn of 
the Ubu, a (ierman nation The Romans made it a 
colony AD 51, and called it Colonia Agnppina. It 
was annexed to the German Empire in 870, and be- 
came one of tbe most powerful and wealthy dties of 
tbe Hanseatic league, lU population then amounting 
to 150,000. As early as the elevsBtb oeotury Co 
logne carried on an extensive trade with foreign conn* 
tnes, including England, in the produce of the f nintry 
—wine, com, flour, malt, beer, Ac. llio arts sad 
sciences also flourished, and its univsnity wssonsof 
tbe most famous in Germsny Intestine divldoos, 
and other causes, finally effect its ruin, imd in 1792 
it ceased to be a free city. It was Uken \ij the 
French In 1794, ceded to them by the Treaty of Lone* 
villa in 1801, and restored to Pmssla in 1814, Pms 
Scotus died id Cologne in 1308, and was intsned in 
the chapel of tbe Minorites; sod Babens was bom 
bwe in 1677, in the asme hmas in w^ Mary of 
Medicia died, in 1642. Fop. ( 1900 ), 872 , 239 . 

COLOMBIA, Rcfijbuo of (La JUpMita de Ch- 
hmlna), a republican state of Sooth Amsrkni eon- 
sbting of tbe nine departments of Antloqoio, B^ma; 
Boya^ Caoca, Cwndinsinarca, Magdalana, Paoand^ 
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BanUnder, and Tolima. This state was formerly 
known as the United States of New Granada, being 
established as suoh in 1861 by the confederation of 
nine states. In 1863 a new constitution was adopted, 
and the country now was called the United States of 
Colombia. Still more recently a fresh constitution 
was adopted (1886), by which the states lost their 
separate sovereignty, and now became departments, 
with a governor instead of a president at the head of 
each. The constitution vesta the executive authority 
in a president elected for six years, and the legisla- 
tive in a congress of two houses, a senate and house 
of representatives The senate is elected for six 
years, and consists of three representatives of each 
of the nine departments. The house of representa- 
tives IS composed of deputies chosen by electors who 
must be able to read and write, or must* possess an 
annual income of 500 pesos (say £100), or landed 
property of the value of 1500 pesos There are seven 
ministers, namely, for war, instruction, the interior, 
commerce, finance, foreign affairs, and public works 
The capital is Bugotii 'i'he annual revenue iii recent 
years has usually been about £2,600,000 There is a 
foreign debt of more than £3,000,000 The finances 
are in an unhealthy condition 

The republic of Colombia forms a country of 
vast extent, though much less so than the first Re- 
public of Colombia, which comprised the whole of 
New Granada, as well as Venezuela and Ecuador 
The territory of the present republic includes the 
whole of the isthmus of Panami, bordering on the 
state of Costa Rica, and of the Pacific coast of South 
America to the River Mira, which forms the boun- 
dary between it and Eucador. Following the course 
of the Mira and of the river San Miguel, the boun- 
dary trends south-east from the coast to Ion. 74°, 
where it takes an east and north-east direction, 
bordering on the territories of Ecuador and Brazil to 
about Ion. 69° 15', when it proceeds due north along 
the Venezuelan territory from about 1° 26' to nearly 
6“ N. lat ; from this point it takes an irregular curve, 
bounded by the State and Gulf of Venezuela, to the 
Caribbean Sea, which forms its north boundary 
Along the south and east boundaries there is a large 
extent of disputed territory. The area of the republic 
is estimated officially at 504,773 square miles, but 
independent authorities consider this estimate to be 
much too large. 

According to the conformation of its surface the 
country may be divided into two principal regions, 
namely, the elevated region of the Cordilleras m the 
west, and that of the low-lying lands in the east. 
The former occupies the greater portion of the coun- 
try, and presents a richly-diversified surface, being 
formed chiefly of three mountain-chains, which start 
from a point not very far north of the town of Pasto, 
and stretch northwards in a nearly parallel direction, 
inclosing between them the valleys of the rivers 
Cauoa and Magdalena. The central chain, or Cor- 
dillera of Quindiu and Suma Paz, contains the cul- 
minating point of the country, namely, the volcano 
of Tolima, which rises to the height of 18,270 feet. 
In the north the Cordillera of the isthmus and the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta form isolated moun- 
tain groups of smaller extent The two great rivers 
of Colombia are the Magdalena and the Cauca, both 
of which flow northwards, and entirely within the 
ooontry. The former receives the waters of the 
latter about 120 miles from its mouth in the Carib- 
bean Sea. The low lands of the east belong to the 
oential plains of South America, and form a transi- 
tionary region between the plains of North Brazil 
and the llanoe of the Orinoco r^on. The waters of 
tiiis part of the oountiv are ohMy conveyed by the 
Upper Bio Meta and tne Goaviare into tM Orinoco, 


or by the Upper Yapuri or CaqueU to the Amazon 
The low lands of the Pacific and Caribbean coasts 
are of but small extent. There are volcanoes still 
in activity, or which have been so since the discovery 
of the country. Earthquakes are not uncommon but 
are usually less destructive than in Central America 
The climate is naturally as varied as the surface of 
the country. At Honda, nearly 1000 feet above sea 
level, so intense is the heat that the hand cannot be 
held on a stone exposed to the sun’s rays, and even 
the waters of the Magdalena are warm. At Mom 
pox, near the head of the delta of the Magdalena, the 
sea-breeze ceases, and the remainder of the voyage 
up to Honda, 350 miles, is made under the most op 
pressive atmosphere conceivable through myriads of 
mosquitoes and other stinging insects. The yellow 
fever is endemic at Cartagena and on the west coasts. 
On the elevated country, as the plain of Bogoti, 8000 
feet above the sea, the climate is perfectly salubn 
ous, and the temperature seems that of eternal spring 
The tierra frta, as it is called, occupies a large por- 
tion of the elevated regions The iierra templada, a 
still greater extent of country lower down, but hy 
far the greater portion of the surface, including all 
the coast-lands, the lower valleys of the Cauca and 
Magdalena and the eastern plains, belongs to the 
tierra calvente The flora is rich and luxuriant The 
limit of trees reaches on Tolima to over 10,000 feet, 
that of barley is about 1000 feet lower A great 
part of the country is still covered with virgin forests, 
which yield excellent buildup -wood, Peruvian bark, 
caoutchouc, vanilla, &c The fauna is very rich, and 
includes among other animals the jaguar, puma, tapir, 
armadillo, sloth, various species of deer, the gigantic 
condor, and countless other varieties of the feathered 
tribes. The mineral W'ealth of the country is various 
and abundant, though still imperfectly explored 
Fine coal occurs in the plain of Bogotil, 8000 feet 
above the sea Platinum, gold, silver, emeralds, and 
diamonds are found, and the annual production of 
the precious metals exceeds £800,000. But industry 
of every kind is at a very low stage m Colombia. 
Maize, bananas, and plantains are the chief articles 
of food Rice IB little cultivated, and wheat still less, 
and not enough of the latter is produced to supply the 
home consumption Tobacco and coffee are cultivated 
and exported, especially coffee Sugar is also grown 
Manufactures can scarcely be said to exist— Panami 
hats, mats, and coarse cotton cloths being almost the 
only articles that can be mentioned in this class. 

According to official returns the pop. of the nine 
departments of Colombia is — Antioquia, 470,000; 
Bolivar, 342,400 , BoyacA, 702,000 ; Cauca, 621,000; 
Cundinamarca, 569,000, Magdalena, 167,000, Pana- 
ma, 285,000 ; Santander, 656,600 , Tolima, 806,000. 
Total(inoluding220,000uncivilizedIndianB)4,000,000. 
The principal towns are Bogota, 100,000, Medellin, 
40,000; Panamsi, 26,000. The federal army consists 
of about 7000 men, in time of war it is 1 for every 
100 of the population. 

The foreign trade of Colombia is carried on chiefly 
through the ports of Panama and Aspinwall The 
transit trade across the isthmus is estimated at 
£15,000,000 per annum. The total annual value of 
the exports is usually under £8,000,000, that of the 
imports being similar. In 1898 the exports from 
Colombia to Britain amounted to £635,488, and 
the imports of British produce to £789,692. The 
most important export is coffee, with tobacco, hides, 
cacao, vegetable ivory, and the precious met^ 

New Granada was discovered by Alonao de Ojeda 
in 1 499 ; it was visited by Columbus on bis fourth 
voyage, in 1602. The first Spanish settlement was 
made in 1610 at Santa Ma^ la Antigna in the 
Gulf of Darien. According to the Spaidsh ooetom 
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extenBive grante of the country before it was con- 
quered were made to the diacoverera and to the 
leaders of the early settlers. Pedro Arias de Avila, 
who received such a grant in 1614, had the north 
coast of Panama explored as far as Cape Blanco, and 
in 1618 founded the town of Panami. The conquest 
of the interior of the country was effected about 
1636-37 by Sebastian de Benalcazar, one of the 
officers who accompanied Pizarro to Peru, who sub- 
dued the southern provinces, and Gonzalo Himenes 
de Quesada, who reduced the northern districts, and 
who in 1688 founded the city of Santa Fe de Bogota, 
the future capital of the country The u hole country 
was formed into a single province under a captain- 
general in 1647. In 1718 New Granada was erected 
into a viceroyalty The captain -generaNhip was 
restored in 1724, and the viceroyalty again in 1740 
On the decline of the Spanish power in Europe the 
dependence of her American colonies became weak- 
ened, and her rule was also felt to be oppressive, 
henoe the invasion of Spain by Napoleon became the 
signal for most of them to throw off the yoke. New 
Granada declared its independence in 1811. This 
declaration entailed a war which continued with 
varying success till 1822 The Independents were 
totally defeated in 1816, and the country remained 
under the Royalists for three years, w'hen it was 
emancipated by Bolivar, and united in 1819 wuth 
Venezuela to form the first republic of Colombia 
The first work of the new confederation was to com- 
plete the liberation of New Granada, and afterwards 
that of Ecuador, which was freed from the Spaniards 
in 1822, and joined the new republic 
When the pressure of resistance to the Spanish 
yoke was withdrawn the bond of union between the 
three states was found to be very weak Venezuela, 
under General Faez, one of Bolivar’s officers, showed 
in particular a disposition towards independence, 
and after various internal divisions the three states 
finally separated into three republics in Nov 1831 
In 1858 the Republic of New Granada took the 
name of the Granadian Confederation, and included 
eight states, that of Tolima being subsequently 
formed, and the town of Bogot^i created an inde- 
pendent federal district In 1861 a democratic 
revolution conducted by General de Mosquera con- 
verted Colombia into the United States of New 
Granada The constitution left each of the states 
to administer its own laws, the central government 
having to watch over the whole and to prevent aggres- 
sions of one state upon another It also took charge 
of foreign affairs, and reserved certain taxes for the 
use of the federal administration. After the revo- 
lution there was for a considerable period hardly a 
year unattended by revolutions, insurrections, or 
political disturbances in one or more of the separate 
states. General Mosquera acted as dictator from 
September, 1861, until the proclamation of the con- 
stitution, and as provisional president until let April, 
1864, the beginning of the term of office of the first 
president elected under it. On 15th Aug 1863, 
after some negotiations with a view to unite 
Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador into one 
state, he addressed a proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants of Ecuador, and approached the frontier with 
an army. On Sept. 29 the foreign minister of 
Colombia transmitted to an Ecnadonan pleni- 
potentiary a treaty of peace and confederation to 
Do afterwards submitted to Venezuela. On Oct. 19, 
Ecuador refusing to sign the treaty, Mosquera pub- 
lished a hostile declaratiou, and on Nov. 20 Ecuador 
declared war. On Dec. 12 a battle took place near 
the frontier at the Indian viUage of Cuaspud, in 
which the troops of Ecuador were completely de- 
feated. Before the battle Moeqnera obe»ved that 


they had 6000 men, bnt he had 4000 toldiera. On 
Dec SO peace was concluded, Moequera ranounoing 
the accomplishment of his project by force of arms. 
Moequera was succeeded as president by Don Ifanuel 
Morillo Toro (1864-66). He was elected eecond 
president of the republic (for 1866-68). There being 
disturbances in several of the states he took advan- 
tage of a clause of the constitution to proclaim him- 
self dictator, 16th March, 1867, and meeting with 
opposition in congress he dissolved it on 29th April. 
On 23rd May he was arrested during the night by 
the second vice-president, who assumed power, tem- 
porarily convoking the congress, and reoallmg the 
first vice-president. General Gutierrez, from Europe. 
General Gutierrez on his return assumed the presi- 
dency with the sanction of congress, and was elected 
president lor the next term (1868-70). In 1869 a 
treaty was concluded between Colombia and the 
United States giving the latter the exclusive right 
to construct a canal across the Ifthmns; but nothing 
beyond exjilonng and aiirve' 'ng was done. The 
canalisation of the lithmus was aftei wards under- 
taken by the Inter oceanic Canal Company, fivsnded 
at Pans in 1876 (See PanamA.) A violent revo- 
lution brokd out 1884, and after its termination 
a new constitution w'lw pronmlgatod in 1886. 
Another revolution compln attol by a quarrel with 
Venezuela took jiliu'e in IJiOO-Ol 

COLOMBO, the capital of Ceylon, a seaport on 
the Hontli-west coast, near the mouth of the Eelani 
River, and about 7C miles west by south of Kandy, 
tlie pnncqtal einiiorium of the island It is a hand- 
some town, and has been describ^-d as ‘a city of 
high buildings, towers, cupolas, red-tiled roofs, open 
spaces, flow'enng trees, green lawns’. A portion of 
it, comprising inost of the best bouses, is within the 
walls of Its 'very extensive fort, which occupiee a 
projecting point of land, and embraces a oircum- 
ference of nearly li mile On the east side of the 
fort IS the Pettah or Black Town, inhabited by 
Singhalese, Tamils, Hindus, Malays, *c. Several 
of the streets are lined with rows of trees. The 
houses of the Europeans outside the town are very 
beautifully situated, eH|)ecially thoee near the sea. 
'rhere are' a great nunioor of well-stocked shoiis in 
the town, and several bazaars or market- pi aooe. 
The public buildings comprise the government 
offices, government bouse, hull of the supreme court, 
the vduable museum, &.c Some of these are veiy 
handsome structures An old Dutch church is of 
considerable interest for its tombs and monumente 
of Dutch governors The other buildings comprise 
hotels, orphan asylum, mlliUry hospital and bar- 
racks the town -hull, the railway -station, the 
C.dombo Royal College, 8t. Thomaei College, 
Wesley College, &c There are places of worship 
for Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Homan C^hobce, 
and others I’he Moors have two handsome moeqoee 
with minareU, the Hindus also have their tem- 
ples, rudely sculptured. Water is brong it from 
a distance of 80 miles to the town, and there are 
extensive gas-works. The Kelsnl is bare croased by 
a bridge of boats and by a raDway bridge; and 
tramway lines have been laid. The elty oontains 
many gardens, and throughout it there are povee 
of fine trees. Railways connect it with Kandy and 
other towns on the island. The ramparte of tbe 
fort are very strong, having eight principal baatlona, 
and a nomber of lesser ones, with cnrtalns, ban- 
quettes, and parapets oommonioating wtth one 
another sU round. Tbe defensive worke hate re- 
cently been strengthened and new ordnanoe sup- 
plied. Soath-eaet of tbe tort b a lake, Into wblefa 
projects a tongue of land oaBed Slave leland (from tte 
former nee nnder the Doteh hoovered withbsmgalow^ 
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ud other buildings interspersed among stately areca 
and bread-fruit trees and cocoa-nut palms The har- 
bour was formerly capable of receiving small vessels 
only, and large ships had to cast anchor upwards of 
a mile from the ^ore, exposed to the south-vrest 
monsoon , but a breakwater now gives complete 
shelter, and Colombo is the regular calling station 
for the large steamers bound for Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, the Straits, (^hina, Australia, &c It is the 
chief port of Ceylon, its exports and imports includ- 
ing the great bulk of the goods sent from and 
brought to the island. Pop m 1901, 154,5.^6 
COLON. See ARriNWAU. 

COLONEL, the < ornmander of a regiment, whether 
of horse, foot, or artillery Any ranlc above a colonel 
constitutes the bearer of it a general officer In the 
British service the rank of colonel is honorary, and 
is usuaUy bestowed upon ofhcers of superior rank 
and princes of the blood, who receive the emoluments 
of it in addition to those of their regular rank The 
actual commander of the regiment is the heutenant- 
coloneL In some of the continental armies also the 
colonelcy is an honorary post hold by persons of rank 
In the army or the state 

COLONNA, one of the most illuhtnous families 
of Italy It is of ancient date, and had become im- 
portant as early as the eighth century It derives 
its name from a legend Another account of its 
origin refers it tc) the town of Colonna in the l^ajtal 
States, about 14 miles from Home Among its pos- 
sessions was the town of Palestiina Its riches and 
the number of its clients gave it the first rank among 
the Roman nobility. During the middle ages it 
played an important part m the affairs of Europe, 
became allied to the greatest houses of Italy, Spam, 
and Germany, and has furnished many celebrated 
wsunors, popes, and cardinals Among its most re- 
markable members are — Giovanni, appointed car- 
dinal in 1216, accompanied the fifth crusade as 
legate, and founded the hospital of Lateran — Gio- 
vanni, cardinal, nephew of the preceding, a Domini - 
cnn, died about 1286 He composed numerous his- 
torical works, which have remained in manuscript — 
Aeoidius dk, scholastic theologian, pnor-general of 
the Augustine order, bom 1247, died 1316 He was 
an ardent realist and disciple of St Thomas Aquinos, 
under whom he studied at Pans — Giacomo, cardinal, 
and his nephew Sciarra, general The former oj)- 
posed the election of Pope Boniface VIII , and the 
latter supported Philippe le Bel against the pope, 
who destroyed their town of Palestrina, and rasecl 
their palaces — Stefano, brother of Sciarra, deserted 
the policy of his house, and became a supporter of 
the Guelf party He was chosen a senator along 
with Orsini, the hereditary enemy of his family He 
WM a leader of the nobles in opposition to Rienzi, to 
whose ^vemment he temporarily submitted, but 
was kiUed in an attempt to take the city from him 
by a coup-de-mmn m 1847 — Ottone, Pope Martin 
V., bom 1868, elected by Council of Constance to 
snooeed John XXIII , 11th Nov 1417, died at Home, 
20th Feb. 1431 (see Popes). — Fabrizio, general, 
cousin of Prospero and father of Vittoria, served in 
the army of Charles VIII. of France in 1494; in the 
army of Frederick, king of Naples, in 1497, and 
afte^ards in that of Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
whinn he was made grand -constable in 1507 Sub- 
sequently he served in the Papal army under Julius 
IL In 1512 he was made pnsoner at the battle of 
Ravenna by Alfonso d’Este, duke of Ferrara, who 
treated him with distinction, and dismissed him 
without ransom. To show his gratitude he tried to 
reoonoUe Alfonso with the pope, and gave him a safe 
oondnot to ootne to Rome; but Julius kept him pri- 
soner, and attacked hia statea. Oolonnai indignant 


at this breach of faith, rescued Alfonso from the 
Papal troops, and reconducted him to Ferrara. He 
died in 1620. See two following biographies 

COLONNA, Pbobpero, a celebrated Italian general 
of the sixteenth century. On the invasion of Italy 
by Charles VIII he took part with that prince 
owing to his enmity against the Orsini family He 
shortly afterwards, however, abandoned the French 
cause, and bore arms in the Spanish interest His 
master in the art of war was the great Gonaalvo de 
Cordova, and under his leadership it fell to his lot to 
conduct the famous Csesar Borgia as a prisoner to 
Spain Among his more noted victories were thfwe 
gained at Vicenza over the Venetians, 1513, and at 
Bicoque over the French, 1622 He also took Milan 
from the French in 1521, and Genoa in 1522 In 
1523 he defended Milan successfully against Admiral 
Bonnivet He w'as cut off by sickness m the middle 
of his career m 1623 

COLONNA, Vittoria, the most renoxvned poetess 
of Italj', was the daughter of Fabnzio Colonna, higb- 
coiistable of Najdes, and bom in 1490 at Manno, a 
fief belongmg to the family. At the age of four 
years she was destined to be the wife of Ferdinand 
Francesco d’Avalos, marquis of I’escara, a boy of the 
same age The rare excellences lx)th of body and 
mind wnth which nature and a most careful education 
had adorned her, made her an object of universal 
admiration, so that even princes sued for her hand 
But faithful to her vow, she L’^ave her hand at the 
age of seventeen to the comp^iion of her youth, v ho 
soon became one of the most distinguished men of his 
age They lived in the happiest union Vhen her 
husband fell in the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittons 
sought consolation m solitude and in poetry. All 
her poems weie devoted to the memory of her hus- 
band She lived sexen years, by turns at Naples 
and at Ischia, and afterw'ards retired into a monas- 
tery, first at Orvueto, and finally at Viterbo She 
afterwards abandoned the monastic life, and made 
Rome her abode, where she died m 1547 Her most 
celebrated work is the Rime Spiritual!, 1638 They 
are considered among the happiest mutations of 
Petrarca 

COLONNA, Cape (ancient Sunium), the southern 
extremity of Attica, Greece It is of a remarkable 
appearance, and forms a conspicuous object at sea 
Its summit IS crowned by the mins of a temple 269 
feet above the sea, said to have been dedicated to 
Athena, and of which sixteen columns of white 
marble are still standing There are caverns beneath 
the cape, formerly the frequent resort of pirates 

COLONNADE, in architecture, any series or 
range of columns placed at certain intervals, called 
mtercolumniations, from each other, varying accord- 
ing to the rules of art and the order employed. 
When surrounding the building on the extenor the 
(xdonnade is called a peristyle, when projecting be- 
yond the line of the building it is called a portico. 

COLONSAY and ORONSAY, two islands off 
the west coast of Argyle, Scotland, united at low- 
water, and at high-water only about 100 yards apart 
umted length about 12 miles; breadth varymg from 
1 to 3 miles. Colonsay is much the larger, and has 
a diversified surface with fine rock and other scenei^ 
and beautiful sandy beaches. On Oronsay are the 
imposing ruins of an extensive priory, and near it a 
fine sculptured cross. Cattle and sheep are reare^ 
and fishing is carried on. Visitors land at Scalasaig 
pier, on the island of Colonsay. The islands are 
named after St. Columba and St. Oran. Pop. m 
1891, 868. 

COLONY, a settlement formed in one oonntiy by 
the inhabitants of another. Colonies may either be 
formed in dependence on the mother oountiy or in 
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independence. In the latter case the name of colony 
ig retained only in a historical sense. The motives 
which lead to the formation of colonies, and the 
manner of their formation, are various. The lust of 
territory ; the requirements of commeroe ; the desire 
of Increasing wealth, combined with the love of ad- 
venture; the necessity of relieving the pressure of 
redundant population ; political dissensions , the con- 
venience of removing to a distance persons likely to 
disturb the peace of the state, and especially the 
apparent ease with which a numerous criminal class 
may be got rid of by expatriations, are among the 
chief motives which have influenced coloni7ation. 
Colonization is only a more formal development of 
the migratory tendency ; and a colony may be con- 
sidered as an organized and permanent migration 
Among ancient nations the principal promoters of 
colonization in the more formal sense were the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, and the Romans , and the 
greatest colonizers in modern times have been the 
Knglish and the Spaniards, next to whom may be 
leckoned the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the French 
The Phtenician colonies, extending along the shores 
and thioughout the islands of the Mediterranean, 
were mainly commercial. The moat famous of them 
was Carthage, itself a great colonizing state From 
the distance of the mother states, and the slowness 
of communication, many of them must have been 
practically independent from a very early period, 
but this was not the case with the colonies of Carth- 
age, which w'lelded powerful armies and maintained 
great fleets, both for commerce and for conquest 
The Greek colonies were widely spread, being nume- 
rous in Asia Minor, the Balkan peninsula, and the 
islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, in South 
Italy and Sicily They were commonly independent, 
and frequently soon surpassed the mother states in 
jiower and importance Constantinople, Naples, 
Palermo, and Marseilles were all originally Greek 
colonies. The Greek civilization was largely based 
upon and highly favourable to individual liberty, 
and the independence of spirit which it fostered made 
political dissension a frequent cause of colonization 
A still more pressing one was the limited extent of the 
(ireek territories, and the inviting character of those 
l)y which they were surrounded Rome was a state 
which Dft nothing to the individual Its colonies 
wore chiefly military, and while the empire lasted 
w'ere all in strict subordination As the Roman 
power declined the remains of them amalgamated 
with the peoples among whom they were placed, and 
contributed largely to the homogeneous growth of 
modem civilization. 

Before America and the way by sea to the East 
Indies were discovered, the states of Europe in the 
middle ages, with the exception of the Genoese and 
the Venetians, had no foreign colonies The inter- 
course and wars of the Portuguese with the Moors, 
then more advanced in civilization than most of the 
European nations, served to incite their rivalry and 
stimulate them to maritime enterprise, and they be- 
came the pioneers of Europe in maritime discovery 
One of tile chief names in this connection is that of 
Henry the Navigator, son of John I. of Portugal 
The Portuguese in 1419 discovered Madeira; in 
1481-60 the Azores; in 1487 Bartolomeo Diaz 
doubled the Cape of (>ood Hope ; and on May 20th, 
1408, Vasco de Gama landed near Calicut on the 
Malabar coast, after a voyage round the south of 
Africa. The Moors had previously been in possession 

the inland trade of India, and it was not without 
a struggle that the Portuguese succeeded in estab- 
Ushi^ settlements on the coast of Malabar. The 
first Portuguese colonies were garris<Hi8 placed dong 
^ coasts ^ the continents and islands they visited 


for the security of their oommeroe, as Mozambique, 
Sofala, aud Melinda on the east coast of Africa, 
Ormuz and Muscat, in the Persian Gulf ; Goa, Dlu, 
and Damao, on the Malabar coast of Indian Gkia 
became the capital of their Indian dominions. Col- 
onies were established in Ceylon in 1606; in the 
Moluccas in 1610; Java, Sumatra, Celebes, and 
Borneo were also colonized, though the settlements 
there did not attain so great importance The direc- 
tion taken by the Portuguese navigators made them 
miss the discovery of America ; but Brazil was dis- 
covered by Cabral in May, 1600, a few months after 
Pin9on, and was colonized by the Portuguese about 
1530 The splendid colonial empire of which the 
foundations were thus laid was not destined to last. 
As in the case of Spain the energy ()t the Portuguese 
nation was traininelled by superstition, and this, 
together with a vicious colonial policy, iiad weakened 
the power of Portugal before she fell in 1680 under 
the dominion of Spam The Ov>Ionial possessions of 
Portugal wtre afteiwarat* ass'^Ued by the Dutch as 
enemies of the Spsii^arda, anil when she recovered 
her independenre in 1040, many of them were Irre 
tnevab]} lost Brlzil declared its inde^ienddnce in 
1822 The coloni^^ possessions of Portugal are now 
mostly in Africa , the whole of her possessiona in 
this continent embracing an area of over 6,000,000 
square miles 

Soon after the Portuguese the Spaniards com- 
menced the work of colonization On October 12, 
1492, Columbus discovered the island of San Salva- 
dor Hayti, or San Domingo, named by Columbus 
Espanola, was discovered in the course of the same 
voyage, December, 1492, and immediately colonized. 
Porto Rico and Jamaica were colonized in 1509, 
Cuba m 1511 On the mainland a Spanish settle- 
ment was effected m (/olomhia (New Granada) in 
1510. Mexico was conquered 1619-21 ; Ecuador, 
Venezuela, New Granada, Peru and Chill, were oc- 
cupied and subdued between 1624 and 1641; and 
Spam was raised to the first rank among the coloniz- 
ing powers of Europe The Spaniards regarded 
their new poBsegsions in various aspects. Borne, 
animated by a zeal for r<dii?i(>n, considered the oun- 
version of the natives as ..he great end which Heaven 
had assigned to them Others were inspired bv the 
love of glory or the passion for gain, and scrupled at 
no means by winch it was possible to mtify their 
wishes. The meaner motive especially prevailed 
with the greater number, and led to remorseleoe 
cruelty in the treatment of the subjugated peoples. 
To this result the discoveries of gold and silver made 
in the Spanish settlements greatly contributed, bj 
causing a neglect of the development of their other 
great natural resources In islands even so large 
as Jamaica and Cubs the natives were literallT ex- 
terminated On the continent they were redneed 
to a state of abject misery, and dleorders were fre- 
uent among the colonists themselves. After msay 
issensiuns the government of the colon iee in its 
fundamental traits, was settled In 1632, dorii^ Ifae 
reign of Charles V. A council of the Indiee in 
Eunipe, viceroys, at first two, afterwards foitr, to- 
gether with eight independent captainr'geneml in 
America, were the beads of the adminutistlon. Cittes 
were founded, at first along the coasts, for the sake 
of commerce and ss military poete ; afterwards sko 
in the interior, especially in the vicinity of the 
mines ; as Vera Cruz, Cumana, Porto Bello, Oartha- 
gena, Valencia, Caracas ; Acapnloo and Paoami, on 
the coast of the Pacific; Lima, OoDeepUon, and 
Boenoe Ayres. The whole ecclea i aeti o al dUei|^na of 
the mother country was traneferred to the oolofiiai^ 
except that in the latter the church waa mooli mova 
independent of the king. The intevootma viUi 
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Spain was confined at first to the single port of Se- 
ville, afterwards to that of Cadiz, from which two 
squadrons started annually. While, therefore, the 
eommerce was not expressly granted by law to a 
society, it remained nevertheless entirely in the 
hands of a few individuals Spain took possession of 
the Philippine Isles in 1664, and a regular inter- 
oonrse was maintained from 1572 by the South Sea 
galleons, between Acapulco and Manilla, but owing 
to the great restrictions on commerce those islands, 
notwithstanding their advantageous situation, were 
an expense to the crown Spam proved to be the 
foremost of the colonizing powers of Europe in respect 
to the formation of new states; the most unfortu- 
nate of all in regard to the retention of her posses- 
sions. The causes of the loss of her colonies differed 
from those which prevailed in the case of the Portu- 
guese. European wars and the decline of her home 
power were the most iTiiportant*#but they did not so 
often lead to the colonies falling under otlier powers, 
as in the case of Portugal They became more fre- 
quently the occasion of revolt, and the opportunity 
for declarations of independence on the part of the 
colonies themselves Thus were formed the republics 
of Mexico, of Central America, of Venezuela, New 
Granada or Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
&c ; but as the bad government of the mother coun- 
try served to promote this early defection, few of 
the states formed m this unfortunate school have 
yet attained the repose of settled government An 
insurrection began in Cuba in 1895, and after Spain 
had in vain endeavoured to suppress it the United 
States interfered. War followed, with the result 
that after a brief struggle not only Cuba, but also 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands were lost to 
Spain. 

The Dutch, during the struggle for their indepen- 
dence, first became the formidable rivals of the Por- 
tuguese, then subject to the Spanish yoke They 
had already for some time earned on the trade in 
East India merchandise between Lisbon and the rest 
of Europe, but their intercourse with Lisbon was 
prohibited by Philip II. in 1584 The prohibition 
was revived in 1594 with the utmost severity, and a 
number of Dutch vessels in the harbour were seized 
Excluded from the European trade in the produc- 
tions of India, they resolved to import directly from 
India the articles which were refused to them in 
Europe. Companies were foimed, which were united 
into one by a charter granted March 20, 1602, to the 
Dutch East India Company, established in 1695 
This charter, which was renewed afterwards at 
different times, conferred not only the monopoly of 
the East India trade but also sovereign powers over 
the conquests which the Company should make, and 
the colonies which it should establish in India. An 
entirely new colonial policy was thus introduced, 
which instead of political or ecclesiastical aggran- 
dizement, contemplated mercantile advantage as its 
main object. The Dutch colonies in the East Indies 
were thus commercial colonies , and the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, being more easily defended 
than the continent of India, became the principal 
seat of the Dutch power. This was undoubtedly the 
chief cause of their colonies being so long in a flourish- 
ing condition, as they required only the dominion of 
the sea to maintain them In 1619 the newly-built 
Batavia was made the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies. About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the power of the Dutoh reached its highest 
point. They effected the establishment of a colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1660, which afforded 
an excellent bnlwkrk for their East India possessions, 
and took Ceylon from the Portngnese, ^ter a long 
and sanguinary struggle in 1668. AH the Dutch 


colonies in the East Indies were under the Governor- 
general of Batavia. In 1621 the Dutch established 
also a West India Company, which at first made 
extensive conquests in Brazil, but soon lost them 
entirely (1623-60). Their settlements on some of 
the smaller West India Islands, as San Eustatia, 
Curagoa, Saba, and San Martin (1632-49), were 
more permanent On the continent Surinam, Para- 
maribo, Essequibo, and Berbice were in the hands 
of the Dutch in 1667. The decline of the Dutch 
colonial power, partly caused by European wars and 
partly by the successful rivalry of the English, con- 
tinued from the end of the seventeenth century till 
the French revolution. On the recovery of its inde- 
pendence, the commerce and the colonial importance 
of Holland somewhat revived, and though many of 
her cohmies were lost, the value of the remainder 
was enhanced by improved administration The 
Dutch still possess numerous colonial possessions in 
the East Indies, including Java, Sumatra, parts of 
Borneo, the Moluccas, and part of New Guinea, 
several small islands in the West Indies, and 
Surinam 

No colonizing powder has had a career of sueh 
uniform prosperity as Great Britain The freedom 
of her institutions, and the practical enterpiise and 
self-reliance of her people peculiarly fitted her for 
the work of colonization, and it has steadily advanced 
with her ecjually in jieace and in war Her insular 
situation freeing her from the ambition of direct 
territorial aggrandizement, £UF»d giving her the com- 
mand of the seas, enabled her in every war to scrip 
her opponents of colonial possessions which were not 
unfrequently retained as the price of peace The 
only break in a career of prosperity which has re- 
sulted in the formation of an empire greater in 
extent of territory and of population than any other 
known to history was the revolt of her American 
colonies, which resulted in the formation of a state 
destined ultimately to rival Great Britain herself in 
political and commercial importance and in the 
freedom of its institutions This state, too, by the 
successful result of the war of 1898 with Spain, has 
itself entered on a policy of colonial expansion. 

The English made their appearance as a colonial 
power nearly at the same time with the Dutch, but 
at first with far inferior success They first visited 
remote seas during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
After many fruitless attempts to find a north-east 
or north-west passage to the East Indies, English 
vessels found their way round the Cape of Good 
Hope to the East Indies in 1691 In 1600 Elizabeth 
granted a charter to the East India Company 
Their commerce with India, however, was not at 
first important They established only single fac- 
tories on the continent, and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century the possessions of the English in 
the East were limited almost exclusively to Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bencoolen The ruin of the Mogul 
Empire in India, which commenced in internal dis- 
turbances after the death of Aurengzebe (1707)i 
was completed by the incursions of Nadir Shah 
(1739), afforded the opportunity for the growth of 
British power, as the British and French were com- 
pelled to interfere in the contentions of the native 
princes and governors. The French, under Labour- 
donnaye and Dupleix, appeared at first likely to 
maintain the superiority ; but the British sneoe^^ 
in acquiring the ascendency in the Carnatic; and in 
the middle of the eighteenth century they greatly 
extended their dominions under Clive. By the de 
struotion of Pondicherry they secured their superi- 
ority on the coast of Coromandel ; and the viobwy 
of Clive at Plaasey, June 26, 176^ laid the founda- 
tion of their exolosive sovereignty in India. By tiie 
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Treaty of Allahabad, Aug. 12, 1766, Bengal wai 
surrendered to the British by the titular Great 
Mogul ; and the fall of the Empire of Mysore, the 
dominions of Hyder All and Tippoo Saib, may be 
considered as completely establishing the British 
supremacy in India. The Mahrattas, with whom 
the British waged war at intervals from 1774 to 1818, 
and the Sikhs, subdued in 1849, remained the only 
formidable enemies of the Company. With the ex- 
ception of a few dependent states the British tern 
tory now embraced nearly the whole of India, and 
this vast territory wets still under the government of 
a chartered mercantile company, exercising many of 
the most important functions of an independent 
sovereignty. On the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny (1857-58) this state of things was deemed 
too hazardous to last, and the government of India 
was transferred to the crown by act of Parliament 
in 1858 Ceylon was first occupied in 1795-96. 

The discoveries of the Cabots, following soon after 
tlie voyages of Columbus, gave the English crown a 
clum to North America, which in the reign of 
Elizabeth led to colonization on a large scale In 
160(1 James I. divided the territory claimed by Eng 
land into two parts — South Virginia, extending from 
Cape Fear to the Potomac; and North Virginia, 
fiom the mouth of the Hudson to Newfoundland 
Two companies were formed for the colonization of 
America — the London Company, to which was 
granted South Virginia, and the Plymouth Com- 
pany, to which was granted North Virginia. The 
region between the Potomac and the Hudson was 
neutral ground The London Company in 16(J7 
founded the commonwealth of Virginia by building 
Jamestown on the James River, so called in honour 
of the king A House of Burgesses for the new 
colony met for the first time on 19th June, 1619, 
and thus was constituted the beginning of repre- 
sentative government in the British colonies of 
America In 1614 Captain John Smith, having 
examined the coast from the Penobscot to Cape Cod, 
named the country here New England The next 
permanent settlement on the North American coast 
was effected in this district by the body of Puritans, 
known as the Pilgrim Fathers, who sailed from 
England September 6, 1620, in the Mayjioiotr, and 
landed 21 st December in Massachusetts Bay. The 
government of this colony from the first was strictly 
republican. Another colony was established in New 
Hampshire In 1623, and in the same year Maine, 
which had previously been colonized by the French, 
received its first permanent English settlement 
New Jersey was colonized in 1634. Connecticut 
was colonized in 1635 by emigrants from Massachu- 
setts. Rhode Island was settled in 1636 Samuel 
(^hamplain, the French navigator, was the first 
European who entered the region now forming the 
state of New York (1609). In the same year Henry 
Hudson, an Englishman in the service of the Dutch 
East India Company, discovered the nver to which 
his name has been given, where Dutch settlements 
were effected and gradu^ly spread The English, 
who claimed this territory as included m Cabot's 
discoveries, finally seized the Dutch colony of New 
Amsterdam by force in 1664, giving it the name 

New York m honour of James, Duke of York 
(James II.), to whom Charles II. had made a grant 
of the province. In 1681 the territory west of the 
Holaware was granted to William Penn, who oolon- 
**®d it with Quakers, and founded Pennsylvania in 
1682. The first setUement in Maryland was made 
In 1631 by a party from Virginia. In 1633 a colony 
of Roman Catholics arrived here from Britain The 
country sooth of Vixghiia was permanently settled in 
1670 a party of English colonists who landed at 


m 

Port Royal and afterwards removed to Charieilon. 
The colony was called Carolina. Georgia, ov^lnally 
a part of Carolina, was granted by Qeoige 11.. 
after whom it was named, to a colony frstt fStgland 
in 1732. 

Colonies were early entablished in the West In- 
dia Islands, including Barbados, half of St. Ohris- 
tnpher’s (1625), and soon after many smaller islands. 
Yet the West India possessions did not become im- 
portant as plantations until the sugar-cane was 
introduced into Barbados in 1641 and into Jamaica 
in 1660. Tins island had been taken from the 
Spaniards in 1656 The cultivation of coffee was 
introduced into the West India Islands in 1782. 
Newfoundland was taken possession of by the 
English in 1583, and colonized in 1621 and 1038. 
Canada was surrendered by France to Britain at 
the Peace of Pans in 1768 (see section on French 
colonies below) In ^764 began tlie dispute between 
Britain and its North American colonies, on the 
question whether the former had the right to impose 
taxes on the colonits wlian iJf'ey were not repre- 
sented in the British Parliament , and on April 10, 
177.6, coininenced the war which terminated with 
the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
thirteen pro\iuceB Tiiough the United States thus 
entered on thoir independent career, Canada still 
remains as a great and flourishing British de- 
I pendency 

Australia wa'^ discovered in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century 'J'he first A ustralosian settle- 
ments of (treat Britain were penal colonies. New 
South Wales, discovered in 1770, was established 
as a penal colony in 1788, Tasmania (Van Diemen’s 
Land), discovered by Tasman in 1642, followed in 
1803 West Australia, for some time a penal settle- 
ment, was founded as a free colony in 1829; Vic- 
toria (Port Phillip) Has colonized m 1835, and 
made an independtiit colony in 1861 ; South Aus- 
tralia was settled in 1836, C^neensland became a 
separate colony in 1859, New Zealand, discovered 
by I’asman in 1742, began to be used in connection 
with the whale-fishery about 1790, was settled In 
1839, and made a colony in 1840. In 1851 
was discovered to be {.lenliful in Victoria. Tltis 
gave a great impetus to the prosperity of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, and the inHux of population it caused 
has largely contributed to promote their general 
development The Fiji Islands became a colony in 
1874, and other islands in the X^acific have been 
acquired since, as well as part of New Guinea and 
part of Borneo 

The acquisition of the South African colonies dates 
from the Najaileonic period, the Cape Colony and 
Mauritius being both secured to Britain In 1814. 
Natal was pnKlaimed a British colony in 1848. 
The Guinea C(»ast settlemenU date from the ssTSn- 
teenth century. Extensive protectorates or spheres 
of influence have also been recently acquired, being 
partly devehqied by chartered companies. 

In Europe («reat Bn tain has only two pos JessfoBs 
of the natureof colonies, acquired for military reaacnis; 
Gibraltar in 1704 ; Malta and Gozo, 1800. 

It IS estimated that the existing British colonies 
and dependencies embrace fully one-Afth of the 
land Buriace of the globe, and a rather larger pvo> 
portion of Its population The whole of the British 
colonial posAessions have been grouped in aboot forty 
administrative divisions, and they are ritoated to 
every quarter of the globe. (See BUTAIH.) 

According to their governmental relatioBi with 
the crown the ooloniee are arranged under three 
beads. (1.) Crown colonies, to whi^ the crown has 
the entire control of legislation, whOe the adatols- 
tration is carried on Ity pnbUs ofltoen under the 
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control of the borne government. (2.) CSolonies 
pOBsesmng representative institutions out not re- 
sponsible government, in which the crown has no 
more than a veto on'^ legislation, but the home 
government retains the control of public officers. 
(3.) Colonies possessing representative institutions 
and responsible government, in which the crown 
has only a veto oji legislation, and the home govern- 
ment has no control over any officer except the 
governor All colonies are, however, disabled from 
such acts of independent sovereignty as the initiative 
in war, alliances, and diplomacy generally 

France was somewhat late of entering fully upon 
a colonial career, being retarded by internal dis- 
sensions. and religious wars Between 1627 and 1636 
FierreBelain d’Esnambuocolonized St Christopher’s, 
Guadeloupe and Martinique Champlain was the 
pioneer of the French in the exploration of the North 
American continent, where they soon had consider- 
able possessions, including Canada — in which they 
had settlements as early as 1604-5, and where 
Champlain founded Quebec in 1608 — and Louisiana, 
colonized in 1699. Commercial compiiiiies were 
then deemed essential in colonizing, and a West 
India Company and an East India Company were 1 
established by Colbert in 1(564 He purchased on 
several West India Islands, as Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, St Lucia, Grenada, and others, settlements 
already formed by private peisous, and sent (tut colo- 
nists in 1604 to Cayenne But the settlements in 
part of St Domingo, by the buccanens, became of 
more importance than those effected by the govern- 
ment. The West India Company survived only ten 
years The East India Company, after fruitless 
attempts to form a colony in AlaJagasoar, founded 
Pondicherry on the Coromandel coast in 1670 This 
became the capital of exten'sive French possessions in 
the East Indies. The French also acquired the lie 
de France (Mauritius) and Bourbon (Beunion), occu- 
pied in 1720. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century France had attained an important position 
as a colonial power In North America her settle- 
ments extended fr(»m Canada to California, par- 
ticularly along the great lakes and the Mississippi 
river, embracing many districts which have since 
become of the highest importance Nova Scotia 
(Acadie) and Newfoundland (Terre Neuve), which 
had been disputed with (xreat Britain, were then in 
lier possession. Her West India Islands w^ere more 
flourishing than those of England, and she still had 
a prosperous career before her in India The 
superiority of the fleet of England gave that power 
a great advantage in colonial contests, and many of 
the French colonies subsequently fell under the 
power of Great Britain. The struggle for the 
supremacy in India, though France was finally 
unsuccessful, was long and gallantly maintained, 
and more than once seemed to promise a different 
issue. The North American colonies were partly 
lost by conquest and partly suffered to fall into 
decay. Of the West India possessions several were 
taken by Great Britain, and finally ceded to her 
Canada was finally ceded to England in 1763, 
Louisiana, after being surrendered to Spam, to 


prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
English, was sold by Napoleon to the United States 
in 1803. At the general pacification of 1815 France 
recovered some remains of her colonial possessi.ms 
and since then she has acquired extensive regions 
beyond sea, some of them highly valuable She 
occupied in 1830 and begun in 1838 to colonize 
Algeria, a country whose irregular and lawless 
government Lad exposed her as well as rather 
European states to frequent annoyance Tunis 
Senegambia, great tracts of the Sahara, Sudan' 
and Congo regions, the islands of Madagascar and 
Reunion, are all comprised in France’s African 
possessions, while in Asia she possesses a large 
portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and in 
America French Guiana Some of the French 
colonies are represented in the National Assembly 
by members chosen for the purpose 

Denmark established an East India Company in 
161s with a view to enter on the colonial trade, 
and other companies were afterwards formed In 
the same year with the formation of the first com 
panv, the colony of Tranquebar was founded on 
the Coromandel coast Its success was fluctuating, 
like that of the companies formed to manage it, and 
at last, m 1845, it w-as sold to the East India Com- 
pany St Thomas in the West Indies was settled 
by the Danes m 1672, St John and some of the 
smaller islands in the same group (the Virgin 
Islands) were also occupied by them The island 
of Santa Cruz was purchas^l from Fiance in 1783 
Those islands were sold to the United States m 
1902 Sw’eden established an East India Company 
111 1741 She acquired the island of St Bartholo 
me‘w from France in 1785, but restored it in 1878, 
and has now no colonies 

Germany has recently been making some attempts 
at establishing colonies in different parts of the world, 
and has in this way acquired considerable tracts in 
South Africa (east and west), New Guinea, &c 
Italy has also shown the same ambition, and has 
established a colony on the African side of the Bed 
Sea, between it and Abyssinia. 

The colonial policy of such despotic countries w 
Spain and Portugal naturally differed from that of 
freer nations like England and Hollan(l. In the 
former the great expense and risk of colonizing was 
borne by the government, who retained direct con 
trol over the colonies and their productions ; but in 
the latter the work, being too much for individual 
enterprise, was entrusted to companies, whose 
charters conferred on them not only exclusive 
privileges in regard to trading, but also extensive 
powers of conquest and administration In respect 
of trade a very exclusive and jealous policy long 
prevailed, but since the adoption of a free trade 
policy ID Great Britain, the whole trade of her 
colonies has been thrown open without reserve, os 
far as the privileges of the mother country are 
concerned, to the competition of foreign nations 
Otlier countries, while not following her commercial 
policy entirely, have relaxed more or less the strm- 
gency of the regulations affecting their colonial 
trade. 
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CAABA See Kaaba 

CAAMA See Hartkbeest in Supr. and Ante- 
loi’K 

CABALLERO, Fernan, pseudonym of Cecilia 
Bolil von Falier, the chief modern Spanish novelist, 
dauifliter of a German settled in Spam and married 
to a Spanish lady, vva.s horn at Merges, near Lau- 
sanne, on Doc 2r'th, 1796, and died at Seville c»n 
\jinl 7th 1877 Brout^ht up m Germany, she went 
to Cmhz witli her father m 1813 Her finst novel, 
Lii Gaviota, appeared m 1849, and w'os follow’ed by 
KJia, Clemencia, La Familia de Alvareda, &c , jus 
wtll JUS hy many shoiter stones In 1859 she pub- 
]ished a (olleetion of folk -tales under the title 
( hientoH y Poesias Populares Andaluces Some of 
lier works have appeared in English translations, 
including La Gaviota (tr as the Sea Gull, 1867), 
Eha or Spam fifty years ago (1868), Air-Built 
^'astles, and The Bird of Truth (1881) The chief 
(harm of her writings lies in her (i(^Kcriptiona of life 
and nature in Andalusia She wjus three times left 
a widow, her las^ husband was a lawyer named De 
Arrom She forms the subject of one of the Six 
Life Studies (1880) of M B Edwards 
CABBAGE-BARK See Andira m Supp 
CABBAGE-ROSE, a species of rose {Rota centi- 
folia) of many varieties, supposed to have bc‘en 
cultivated from ancient times, and eminently fitted 
fiom its fragrance for the manufacture of rose-water 
und attar It has a large, rounded, and compact 
tiower It IS uvlled also Provence (or more cor- 
rectly Provint) Rote, from a towm m the French 
department of Seme-et-Mame where it is much 
cultivated 

CABBAGE-TREE, a name given to the cabbage- 
palm, and also to a tree of the genus Andira (which 
Bee in Supp ) 

CABEIRI See Cabiri 

CABINDA, a Portuguese seaport and territory, 
north of the Congo mouth The territory is bounded 
Ly the Atlantic on the west, the Congo Free State 
on the south, and French Congo on the north The 
town, situated about 40 miles north of the mouth of 
the Congo, carries on a cjonsiderable trade, and its 
I^)ple are noted for their shipbuilding and other 
handicrafts. Pop. 10,000 
Cable, Georoe Washington, American novelist 
Bnd misoellaneous winter, was Ixim at New Orleans 
Oct. 12th, 1844. His father died when he was 
fourteen years of age, and he had to leave school 
and seek employment os a clerk in order to support 
flS sisters. In 1863 he joined the Con- 

tderate army as soldier in a (»valry regiment, and 
Btrved till the conclusion of the Civil War two 
years afterwards, when he returned to New Orleans 
^d again took to oommercml life. Latterly he at- 
oned an important position in a cotton firm, but 
1879, being by this time a practised writer, and 
had considerable snooesa with his literary 

voL, m. 


ventures, he decided to devote himself entirely to 
authorship In 1884 he took iij» his rtisidence in 
Maasachu-^etts, where he has originated a system of 
‘ home culture clubs’ His first luifiortant book, Old 
Creole Days (1879), api>ea oryinally m Scribner’s 
Monthh , and .since its jiublica^ion he has written 
Tilt GrandissiineP (ISoO), Madame Delphine (18f 1); 
The CreoLs of Louisiana (1 884), a history , Dr Sevier 
(1884), The Silent 8\ util (1885), a jile i. tor the negro; 
Bonaventurt' (]S88>, The Nt'gro Question (1888); 
Strange True Stones of Louisiana (1889) ; and John 
Mardi (1894) He has givtii successful public read- 
ings from Ins works in many jiarts of the States and 
also in England For most readers the chief interest 
of Mr C'able's noveL lies in tlimr excellent descrip- 
tions of Creoh life, a subject which h(' may bt( aaid 
to have introduced into literature His pictures of 
negro lift* are t(|uallv ctftitive, and he handles di*' 
lect 111 a mucStcrly manni r 

CABRAL, I’KDHo Aivarez, the discoverer (or 
Second discoverer) of Bru/il, a Portuguese, waa 
bom about 1460 and died alH>ut 1526 In 1500 b® 
received command ol a th'et liound for the East 
Indies, and sailed from LihIsjh, hut having taken a 
course too far to the west he wits earned by the 
South Amencan current to the coast of BraKil, of 
which he took jM)SHeHsion alxuit Ajinl 24tii, 1500, in 
the name of I'ortugal Continuing hiM voyage, he 
lost several Hhijis and mi n in a storm, but with the 
remainderhe visited Mo/uiml)ique,arid at Last rtioched 
India, wheie he made iinj>ortant commeraal treatieg 
with native jinnies, and then returned to Europe. 

CACHAR, or Cachau Plains, a distnct of 
India, in Assam , an*a, 2472 sej miles Some mmerala 
are found, but the natural wealth of the distnct oon- 
Hhts mostly in its I xti nsive forc'sta. It is intersected 
by a railway Pop (1891), 367,542, almost entirely 
engaged either in nee cultivation or on the tea plan* 
tations The thief towns are Silchar and Gun jong. 

- North Cachau fomis a scijiarate distnct; area, 
1728 sij miles Pop 18,941 

CACHEXY, Cachexia (Gr , ‘ evil habit of body’), 
a morbid state of the iKslily system, in which then 
18 great weakness, with or without the local . naiu- 
festation of some constitutional discaae. It la not 
a disease of itself, but the result of diseases such aa 
gout, cancer, lead-ixusoning, Ac Thus the terofu- 
loutt cachexia means the conchtion of b 9 dy due to 
scrofula, shown by slender form, narrow or deformod 
chest, jiallur, diseased glands, large, prominent jointly 
Ac 

CACHOLONG, a mineral of the quarts family, a 
vanety of opal, and so often called Pcarl-ojnd^ usual^ 
milk-white, sometimes grayish or yellowish -whiter 
opaque or slightly translucent at the edges. 

CACHOIb a sweetmeat in the form of apin. 
made from the extract of hquorioe, cashew -nut, gum, 
Ac., used by smokers to fiv'eeten the biaatb. 
CACODYLK Bee AtAABsUf u Strp. 
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CAOOLET, a oontrivanoe somewhat resembling 
a double arm- chair, or in other cases like a bed, 
fixed on the back of a mule or horse, for carrying 
sick persons or travellers in mountainous countries. 
Caoolets have also been used in warfare for carrying 
wounded soldiers 

CADDIS-FLIEH See Nkdroi’TEBa 

CADET’S FUMING LIQUOR See Alkarsin 
in Supp. 

CADOUDAL, GEORGES, See Chouans 

CECILIA (L. ccvcus, blind, from the minute size 
of their eyes), a genua of amphibians, type of the 
family CaeciliidBe They are vermiform, coverf^d 
with small scales, entirely destitute of limbs, and 
the eyes are very small and nearly hidden by the 
skin They are usually 1 to 2 feet in length, but 
often much longer. The family constitutes the order 
Apoda of the class Amphibia 

C.<ECUM, a blind process or sac in the alimentary 
canal of various animals In fishes the caeca are 
often numerous and long , and birds have generally 
two near the termination of the intestine Mammals 
have commonly only one ccccum. In man the ‘ blind - 
gut’ 18 small and situated at the beginning of the 
colon. See Intestine 

" CAEN -STONE, the French equivalent for the 
Bath oolite of England, a cream-coloured building 
stone of excellent quality, got near Caen in Nor- 
mandy. Winchester and Canterbury Cathedrals. 
Henry VII ’a Chapel at Westminster, and many 
churches are built of it. 

CAFFRE-CORN, a variety of millet {Sorghum 
vulgare) See Sorghum 

CAINE, Thomas Henry Hall, novelist, drama- 
tist, and general writoi, was bom at Runcorn, Clie- 
shire, on May 14th, 1853, of Manx and English 
parents He received hia education in the Isle of 
Man and at Liverpool, and (qualified as an architect, 
but abandoned architecture in order to become a 
journalist. He lived in London with Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti from 1881 till the latter’s death in 1882, 
and in that year appeared his Recollections of Ros- 
setti. He had previously published Richard III 
and Macbeth (1877), a critical work, and Sonnets 
of Three Centuries (1882) In 1883 appeared his 
Cobwebs of Criticism, a review of the contemporary 
critiques of Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Keats, 
and other poets, and in 1887 he contributed to the 
Great Writers senes a Life of Coleridge His first 
novel was The Shadow of a Crime (1885), followed 
next year by A Son of Hagar , but the Deemster 
(1887), since dramatised (os Ben-my-Chree), first 
brought him into prominent notice His sub8e<juent 
novels include The Bondman (1890), The Scape- 
goat (1891), The Prophet (1892), The Manxman 
(1894)> and The Chnstian (1897). Mr Came has 
travelled in Morocco, Iceland, Russia, and North 
Amenca, and he acted in Canada as representative 
of the Society of Authors in negotiations concerning 
Canadian copyright His most successful novels deal 
with Manx life, in the description of which he re- 
veals intimate knowledge of his subject and very 
considerable literary power and skill 

CAINOZOIC, a geological term (from Gr. Icainos, 
and zo€, life) applied to the latest of the three 
divisions into which strata have been arranged, with 
^erenoe to the age of the fossils they include. The 
Vainozoio system embraces the tertiary and post- 
tertiary systems of British geologists, exhibiting 
recent forma of life, in contradistinction to the Meso- 
goiCf exhibiting intermediate, and the Palceozoic, 
ancient and extinct forma. It corresponds nearly 
with what hsAi^een called the aire of mammals. See 
Geology 

CAIRD 9 uniiii^otnai gqjr ine, bom at Greenock 


in Dec. 1820, where his father was member of 
firm of ironfounders and en^neers. He was cdu 
cated at the Grammar Schoii^of Greenock, and at 
Glasgow University, where he took a high place both 
in arts and divinity Having entered the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland, in 1845 he became mini- 
ster of Newton-upon- Ayr, and two years later he was 
transferred to Lady Yester’s parish church, Edin- 
burgh Between that date and 1862, when he became 
professor of divinity m Glasgow University, he 
w^as minister of Errol, Perthshire (1849-57), and 
of Park Church, Glasgow (1857-62) In 1873 he 
was elected principal of his university, a p<JSit]on 
which he held till his resignation in 1898. He died 
on July 30th of this year, before his resignation had 
taken effect He published sermons (hus sermon 
Religion in Common Life, preached before the queen, 
hod an immense circulation, and was descrilied by 
Dean Stanley as the greatest sermon of the ccnturv), 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion (1880), 
and Spinoza (1888) in Blackwoid’s I’liilosophual 
Classics In 1899 appeared The Fundamental Ideas 
of Christianity (two \ols ), under the editorship of 
his brother, being the Gifford Lectures deluered in 
1891-92 and 1895-96, accompanied by a memoir of 
the author — His brother Edward, bom at Greenock 
in 1835, and educated in his native towui and at the 
Universities of Glasgow' and Oxford (Balhol College), 
was fellow and tutor of Merton College, and was 
jirofcssor of moral philosophy at Glasgow from 186b 
till 1893, the year of his .ippointment as Master of 
Balhol College, Oxford, in which post he succeeded 
l*rof dowett He is author of Account of tin 
Philosophy of Kant (1878), Social J*hilosophy and 
Religion of Comte (1885), the book on Hegel in 
Blackw'ood’s Senes of Philosophical Classics (1S83), 
Cntical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (1889), 
Esssays on Literature and Philosophy (1892), and 
The Pholution of Religion (1893, being the St 
Andrews Gifford Lectures of 1891-92) 

CAIRNES, John Elliot, economist, was bom 
at Castk Bellingham, County Louth on 26th Di c 
1823 After nn education at Kingstowm and Chester 
he war' for a time employed in his father’s brewery 
at Drogheda, but he ultimately went to Tnnitj 
College, Dublin He graduated as M A in 1854, 
and two years afterwards was appointed Whately 
professor of political economy at Dublin His first 
senes of lectures w'os published in 1857, under the 
title The Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy In 1859 he w'as elected professor of 
{M)litical economy and junsprudence m Queen s 
College, Galway, and seven years later he was ap- 
pointed to the corresponding chair in University 
College, London , but in 1872 the state of his health 
compelled him to give up active teaching. He hod 
been called to the Insh bar m 1857, but he hardly 
ever practised During the later years of his life 
he suffered much from the effects of an accident to 
his knee, which befell him while hunting in 1860, 
and for some time before his death, which took place 
July 8th, 1875, he was completely cnppled. In li^62 
he issued a work in defence of the Northern States 
of America, entitled The Slave Power, which had 
a \erj large circulation The most important of 
his other works are Essays on Pohtical Economy, 
Theoretical and Applied (1878), and Some Leadi^ 
Principles of Pohtical Ewnomy newly Expounded 
(1874). He takes rank as one of the leading eco- 
nomists of the nineteenth century. 

CAIRO, a nver-port of the United States, capital 
of Alexander county, Illinois, at the junction of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Its natural advanta^ 
have been som^wbat nullified by ite liability to floods, 
but it IS now pi elected by means of leveee. It is a 
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Aeut^t for goods going to and from the surrounding 
aejM ® j u„o,inrwM+jint manufactures and a con- 


CALC-SINTER, a form of carbonate of lime, the 
depot lui manufactures and a con- substance which forms the stalactites and stalagmites 

distnc^ p ^ 1390 ), 10,324. that beautify many caves. It is the same as traver- 

“'paJAMARCA. See Caxamaeoa. tine (which see). 

p A TTTPUT Same as Oajeput. CALDECOIT, Ranixilph, artist, was bom at 

PAL ABA - OIL, an excellent illuminating oil Cheater on Mar. 22nd, 1846 He entered a bank at 
Kt Tied from calaba-nuts, the seeds of CalophyUum Whitchurch, Salop, and was afterwards transfer^ 
ri} a a tree of the order Guttiferae that flourishes to Manchester, but he ultimately gave up banking 
ula’-zil and the West Indies, and yields useful for art. His first success was the publication, m 

1875, of his illustrations of a volume of selections 
*^**PALABAR BEAN, the seed of Physoatigma from Washington Irving’s Sketch-book, under the 
, pnnwsurru a leguminous Afncan plant, nearly allied title of Old Christmas It was followed by hiB iUue- 
f kidm v-bean. It is a powerful narcotic poison, trations of the same author s Bracebndge Hwl 
Jratinrl^ purgative and emetic, Zd in (1.S76I, Mm Carr's North Italian Folk (1877). Black- 

virtue of these last qualities is the famous ‘ordeal burn’s Breton Folk (IS/ 9), and Ailsop s Fables with 
bean’ of Africa, administered to iiersons suspected Modem Instiincis (18S;5). Hia mwt popular 
if witchcraft If it causes purging it indicates however, v as the senes of coloured children s boota 
'..rime if vomitmir, innocence. It induces fainting commennKl by him in 1878, and including John 


crime, if vomiting, innocence. It mauces tainting | commemtui oy nini in 
hts and asphyxia, and weakens or paralyses the action i Gilpin, the Elegy on the JM 

of the heait It is emplo 3 ^ed m medicine, chiefly \ the (ireat Fanjundi-Lm. He 
P'vtemallvl tis an agent for producing contraction Florida, on Feb 12th, 18'|'6. 
of the pupil of the eye in certain cases, sometimes 1 PALDERON, 

also (internally) m neuralgia, tetanus, and rheuma- I Ixini at m ’888, his ^ 

tom The urtrve prmc.ple of the plant ra known aa j Ke. .Tuan Caldeum, Omiing tp 

^ cTlaTiIUiU*! genus of plants belonging to the j Kngland nUiui Ifllf., he 
ordei Araceifi, natives of tropical Houth Amenca, the jiupil ’ /’"J 

often cultivated in hothouses on account of their | >vius so pronounced that 


the Heath of a Mad Hog, and 
n. He died at 8t Augustine, 


large sagittate, finely coloured leaves There are 


j de\ote himself t<» the study of art at the British Mu- 
.scum and tht National tlallery In i860 he enter^ 


seven species, including C hicolor, C picturatuvi, scum and tht JNationa) uaiiery in 
C' Ikulimcc. and P csculentum, the lait of which Mr Leigh’s Art Sc luml, and 

IS usually referred to the genus CWocaam I >vonl to study at he Ao^^ 

CALAIS, a toNvn of the United States, tapital ' Arts in Pans He first exhdiit d at the 

of Washington county, Maine, on thenverSt Croix, | m lh.);k his 

at the heiSi of navigation, about 264 miles north- Jiabylon Amongst the ^tur^ ho^ 

east of Portland Facing it on the opposite side of quently produud may ^ fr2!u>lc 
thi nver, ^vliieh is here crossed by bridges, is St ' (1857), l^^ar 

Stephens m New Brunswick. It is a centre of , (1858), ^eiei M.m < 

the lumlier trade, and shipbuilding and iron-found- on the Noting Hen ^ ^ y | iri- i^u trfnl • The 

mg L anmng its mdu.tne. Pop (1890), 7'290 ! Battle (18621, ene of h.« moet au 

CALAMBAC, a fragrant wood, same as Agxla or , Her Mwt Hiirh N^^ 

AoaUochum See Agallochum in Suit ! of St Bartholomew \ 

CALAMINT, any plant of the genus CWainm^/ut, j and 
belonging to the natural order Labiatee The plants ably hi-sfim-s v,or , I^ady’s Faoe 

are herbs or shrubs with usually entire leaves, and picture) ; Sig ung * .wav Winter (18^0) ■ On 
dvn^ whoriu of punde-wh.to or follow flowvm. w,th 

a two-hpiied comlla and didynamous stamens not . Vutorv (1873) , Half hours with the 

projecting from the corolla Five stiecies are British, piece of 16. , jp Dnon (1878)' Home 

m, 6' ^eta, lessor calanunt, C com- Best 

mon calammt; C. »ylvatica, wood - calammt ; C nd Ruth (1897)' iSec-ted A.R.A. 

bm,a-thyme,\nd C CHnopod.u,.. wMd- Answej (1 9^)^ 

bfwil They all contain a volatile oil ” He trained in 1867 the finit French mid 

PAT, A\fTT,t5 ,r, Hr>T-iTiHirp tbo word used to trans- miaan gaineu ni ^ • u.. 


ArAtumk^M'm sJm. " i of St Burtholomow 

CALAMINT, any plant of tho gonus cV.7a»»n<Aa, i and 
belonging to the natural order Labiatee The plants ^ „ut in hia I^yV Faoe 


ncture) ; Sighing his 1 


away Winter (18/ 


C^VLAMUS, in Scripture, the word used to trans 


111 okiiijjLuit;, rvvrx- — ' J 1 owurdpH to aH Eodish aftifit Hc diea in 

late a Hebrew term which is believed to mean an med^ 

aromatic substance obtained from some kind of reed Hevri, philoeopher, wee born 

or cane, probably Andro^on ScJi^vnnthus joth, 1830 , and received bia eerly 

scented lemon-grass) or the root of the sweet-flag or ^ P the^Edmburgh Institution and High 

sweet-rush (Acorus Calamus). This terra occurs afterwards attended the univer Jity of 

three times in the Authorized Version, namely, in , whilst still a student publuwiod his 

Kx XXX 23, Coat. .v. 14, and Exek. xxvn. 19. See that^ and ^attempt to 

SWKKT-FLAO. , ^ a Lx/+ bp mows of Sir Willmm Hamilton. Ho 

TVa>4.-1 ’__4. ^ became minister of Greyfnara 


partaking of the nature of lime, or containing ^ , q, ^ ana m looo no wB»«siw»wf« 

quantities of lime. Thus, we spook of calcareous philosoiihy in Edinburgh Hni- 

waters, calcareous rocks, carcareous soils, Calca^eau* pro ^ he^ocu^ed for the rest of hia 

«par is crystallized carbonate of lime. It is found vera ^ ^ 

crystallized m more than 700 different forin^ a]l W wLidbook of Moral FhUawpby 


became minister i 


I 18.56, and in 1868 he waseler^ 


ciystalliz^ m more than 700 different forms, all 
having for their primitive form an obtuse rhomboid 
The rarest and most beoutiful crystals are found in 


^rl^ire. Calcareous tufa is an alluvial deposit | 


chief works are his Handbook ^ ^oral ^ilowj^ 
118721 Relations of Mind and Brain (1881); ow 
’ and Man's Place in Nature (18W; Sad 


of carbonate of lime, formed generally by springs, 
which, iatuimg through limestone strata, hold in 


^CAlSdONIAN canal. Se^^Al. 


solution a po^on of^careous earth ; this th^de- I 
iMimf w,fb -ir hirht. Calc- the district of JU 


posit on coming in contact with air and hght. Calc- 
smtet is a variety of it 


840 milee west of Wi 


|i|da, capit^irf 
MRtver, ahont 
on^e Canadian 
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Pacific Railway, at the junction of the line running 
|iorth to Edmonton and south to Fort Macleod. 
There are various churches, a public and a convent 
school, a court-house, hospitals, &c , and various 
manufactures have been established. It is the centre 
of an important tattle and horse -ranching district 
Good building stone is quarned in the neighbour- 
hood Califary has grown up since 1880 Poi). 
(1891), 3876 

CALICO (from Calicut in India), a general term 
for any plain white cotton cloth in America it is 
usually applied to printed cottons See Calico 
PBINTIN ci 

CALISAYA BARK or Bolivian Bark, a \ariety 
of Peruvian or eincliona bark, namely, that of Cin- 
chona call saya ot Jiava. 

CALIVER, an early form of hand-gun, musket, 
or arquebuse, lighter and shorter than the original 
musket, fired without a rest and much more rapidly. 
It seems to have gone out of ftushion about 1630 

CALLERNISH, a village and district of Scot- 
land, in the island of Lewis, on Loch Itoag, 16 miles 
west of Stornoway, famous for its circles of standiiii;- 
Btones. The main click is 40 fei't m diametii, 
formed of twelve unhewn blocks of gneiss from 10 
to 13 feet high, with a larger block in the ceiitic 
Erom this circle rows of stones jiroject to th(‘ east, 
west, and south There art upwards of forty blocks 
altogether Pop (1891), 311 

C ALLIN US, of Ephesus, the eailiest (Leek 
elegiac i>oet, flourished piobably m the seventh 
century before Christ Only a few fiagmeiitsof his 
elegies are extant , these have been edited by sever.il 
scholars, among them Bergk (in the Poetce Lyiiti 
Graeci) 

CALLISTHENICS (Or LaUi-, lieautitul, and 
ithenos, strength), the art or jaaeticc of eveicisiiig 
the body for the purpose of giving stieiigth to the 
muscles and grace to the carnage The term is 
usually applied to the physual exercises of females, 
as ^mnaBtic,s is to those of males 

CALOPHYLLUM, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the natural order Guttifene, consisting of large 
timber trees, with shining leavt*s which have numer- 
ouB transverse parallel veins C Jnophiflluin yields 
a medical resin, the tatamahac of the East Indies 
The seeds afford an oil which is used for burning, 
for making ointment, &c, C CaUiha is a West 
Indian species which yields an oil used for illu- 
minating purposes See C\LAUX-oiL m Supf 

CALORIMETER, an apparatus for measuring i 
absolute quantities of heat, or the sjieciht or latent 
heat of bodies. The determination is commonly j 
effected by means of observing the quantity of ice , 
melted by a body in cooling, or the rise of tern- I 
perature produced in a known (juantity of water | 

CALPURNIUfl, Titi s, a Latin pastoral poet, 
bom in Sicily alxmt the end of the third century 
Eleven eclogues composed by him are extant, hut , 
nothing whatever is known with certainty about his 
life, and even his name is doubtful The poems 
attributed to him are evidently modelled on Virgil’s 
more famous eclogues They are smooth, flowing, 
and melodious, but lacking m simplicity and natural- 
imas. 

CALTHA, the genus of ranunculoceous plants to 
which the marsh - mangold [C palustns) belongs 
See Marhh-mabigold. 

CALVERLEY, Charles Stuart, poet, son of 
the Rev. Henry Blayds, was bom at Hartley, | 
Worcestershire, on Dec 22nd, 1831. In 1852 his 
father dropped the name of Blayds and resumed 
that of Calverley, formerly borne by his family. 
Charles, after ^me years Harrow, in 1850 en- 
tered Balliol College, Oxford, but in 1852 he was 


removed owing to some thoughtless offences against 
discipline, and in the following year he went to 
Christ’s College, Cambndge. Dunng his college 
career he showed great skill in Latin and Greek 
compo.sition, and in 1856 he was second m the 
classical tripos As a wnter of humorous English 
verse he also mode himself famous He afterwards 
studied for the bar, and was called in 1865, hut his 
promising legal career w'as cut short by a seri«ms 
accident wdiich befell him on the ice in the w’lnter 
of 1866-67. The effects of this misfortune cloiukd 
the whole of the remainder of his life, and latte ilj 
he also suffered from kidney disease He died on 
I Fell I7th, 1884 As a parodist and wTitei of 
j light verses Calverley is perhaps unei^ualled, hut 
I his published volumes aie not numerous Tin 
eaihest of them ajqieaied in 1862 under the title of 
Veises and Tianslatiuiis , and the others aie Tiaiis 
lations into English and Latin (1866). TheointuH 
tianslated into English A’^erse (lH69)i and Fl\ 
Leaves (1872) A ^leiiioii and Literary Remains 
weie published in 1SS.5 by W. J Scndall, and in 
1S8S an < dition of his vvoiks apjieared in four 
, volumes, a one- volume edition [leinij issiitd In j'.Mii 

C'ALY(_'AN’J'H1^S, a yeiius of haidy Ann nean 
shiubs, tyi'c of the order Calycanthacea!, winch is 
usually placed near Magnoliueete One sjieiies, 
j Florida allspice (C /or/r/ms), has yellow flowers 
I and IS swict-sccnted It is also used in meclieiiic 
The only other genus of,4,the older is Chimonan 
thu.s 

CALYSTEGTA See Bind-wked in Supp ’ 

CAM. an Englisli river foinied by the junction 
of two streams one of which (the Graiita) rises in 
Essex and flows north-west, wliilst the other (the 
Rhee) uses in the noith of Herts and flows inutli 
east The united stieam flows sluggishly iiortli- 
wards through Cambridgeshire, and falls into the' 
Ouse some 4 miles south of Ely after a course O 
al)out 40 miles Tin univei-sity town of Cambridu' 
IS situated on its bnnlcs a few miles below tla 
confluence of the head-streams It is navigable to 
Cambndge 

CAM ill maihinery, a simple contrivance for 
i oiiv ertiiig a imiforiii rotatory motion into a vaned 
rectilinear motion, usually a projecting part of a 
wheel or other revolving piece so jdaced as to givt 
an idtemating or varjnng motion to another piece 
that comes in contact with it and is free to move 
only ill a certain direction 

CAMBUSLANG, a flourishing towm of Scotland 
on the left bank of the Clyde, about 3 miles s K of 
Glasgow, with collieries adjacent Many persons 
engaged m business in Glasgow' reside here Pop 
(1891), 8323, (1898), 17,000. 

CAMEL, a water-tight box or caisson used to 
raise a sunken \es.sel, or to float a vessel over a 
shoal or bar. It is let dow’n with water in it, 
and IS attached to the vessel, after which the 
water is pumped out, and the camel rises from its 
buoyancy. 

CAMERON, Vernet Lovett, Afncan traveller, 
was a son of the Rev J H. L Cameron, vicar of 
Shoreham, and was bom near Weymouth on July 
Ist, 1844. He entered the Bntish navy in 1857, 
and in 1872 was chosen by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London to conduct an expedition for the 
relief of Dr Livingstone, He was only in time to 
meet the remains of Livingstone at Unyanyembe, 
but pushed onward to Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika, 
partly circumnavigated this great sheet of water, 
estatilishing the fact that its outlet was the Lukuga. 
Not being able to follow the Lualaba nver down- 
wards, he continued his journey westwards to Ben- 
guela, and was thus the first to cross tro^ncal Africa 
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from east to west Returning to England in 1876, 
he was mode Companion of the Bath, and raised 
to the rank of a comtnander. In 1878 he made a 
journey through Asia Minor and Persia in order to 
satisfy himself as to the feasibility of a railroad con- 
necting India with the Mediterranean, and in 1882 
he and Sir Richard Burton explored the country 
iK’hiiid the Gold Coast He published accounts of 
his journeys in his Across Africa (1877), Our Future 
Highway to India (1880), and To the Gold Coast 
for Gold (1883, with Sir R F Burton), besides 
il other books Ho died at Leighton Buz/aird 
on iManh 2(3th, 1894, from an accident m the hunt- 
lue held 

CAMERON HIGHLANDERS, the old 79th 
Ihgiment in tlie British army, raised m 1793 by 
Allan Cameron of Erroch It wears the Highland 
<1 m “vs and now forms the first battalion fif the Queen’s 
()\Mi Cameron HighhindiTs There is not as j'et a 
second liattalion linkerl with it. 

CAMERONIAN REGIMENT, a British regi- 
111 ' nt rai-^ed in 16S9 amongst the Cameironians of 
tlie West of Scotland to suiiport William III, and 
long famous as the 26th Regiment. It forms now the 
first hattahoii of the Cameronians (Scottish RiHcs), 
tin second hattalion hcMiig the old 90th Regiment 

C VMPANERO, the liell - binl, whieh see in 
Sri'i' 

C VMPEELL Sir Colin Sc*e Clidk, Loud 

CAMJ'BELL, Rh\ Levms, dassieal scholai, was 
liorn at Edinburgh on Sept 3id, 1830, his father, 
a ( omhiander in the navy, being a relatixe of Thomas 
(’ainjibell the jioet He recenc'd his e.iily educa- 
tion at Edinburgh Academy, and he afterwMrcD 
attc‘nded Glasgow ITrinc-rsity and Tiinity and Balliol 
(’olleges, Oxfold, taking the degiee of BA (with 
fust-class honours in classics) in ISod, and that of 
M \ in iSfiO Ordained in 18,') 7, he liecame \icar 
of Milford, Hants, m the following year, a jiost 
^^hIch ht held till Ins aiipointnient, in 1863, as 
jirofcsrtor of Greek in St Andrews Uimcrsity He 
retired from this chair in 1892, hec ormng cuneritus 
Jiiofessor The 1894-9.7 senes of Gitford Lectures 
at St Andrews w'as delneri'd hy him As a winter 
he Ls know'n chiefly by his editions and translations 
of ancient Greek authors, the chief of them being 
Plato’s Theaetetus (1861, 2nd ed 1883); Plato’s 
Sophistcs and Politicus (1867), Sophocles — The 
Plays and Fragments (1879 and 1881, 2 \ols), 
Sophocles in English Verse (1873-83, newed 1897), 
-Eschylus in English Verse (1890), and Plato's 
R'puhho (along with the late Prof Jowc'tr, 1894) 
The Chnstian Ideal, published in 1877, is a volume 
of sermons, and his other wmrks include Guide to 
Greek Tragedy (1891), Life of James Clerk Max- 
well (with Mr, W (Jamett, 1882, 2nd cid. 1884), 
Life of Benjamin Jowett (along with Rev E Ablxitt, 
1897) , Religion in Greek Literature (1898), the sub- 
stance of hiB Gifford Lectures , the articles Plato 
*nd Sophocles in the Encyclopaedia Bntannica, &c 

CAMPHENE, the generic name for the volatile ' 
^ds or hydrocarbons, isomenc or polymenc with oil I 
<>( turpentine, and having therefore the general 
formula CioHia, as oil of ^rgamot, cloves, copaiba, 
juniper, orange, pepper, &c They are liquid 1 
^t ordinary temperatures, and are distinguished 
from each other by their odours. 

CAMPHINE, the commercial term for punhed 
On of turpentine, obtained by distiUing the oil over 
fpiickbme to free it from resin. It is used in lamps, 
and ^ves a very brilliant light , but, to prevent 
poking, the lamp must have a very strong draught 
With oxygen it forma camphor. also preceding 
article. 

Campion, Editund, an EngluA Jesmt, was bom 


in London on Jan. 25th, 1540. He was educated at 
Christ s Hospital and St J ohn’s College, Oxford, 
and distinguished himself gieatly, beooimng B.A< in 
1561 and M A in 1564. Though at first a Roman 
Catholic, he adopted nominally the Reformed faith 
and took deacon’s orders in the Church of England; 
but he afterwards recanted, studied theology at 
Doiiay, became a Jesuit, W'as ordained deacon and 
priest, and attackeil Protestantism, esfiecially in his 
work Decern Rationes (Ten Reasons) He becami 
Hii active member of the Roman Catholic mission 
m England, and in 1581 he woe found guilty on a 
trumped-u}> charge of conspiring to raise sedition, 
and was ueioidingly executed on Dec Ist. His 
biograjihy has he<‘u written hy Richard Simpson 
I (Loudon, 1st) 7) 

I C \M1'0-SANT(.) (ht ‘Holy Field’), the name 
gi\cTi to a biirjiiig-ground in Italy, lie.st known as 
, the api)( llatioii of the more remarkulile, such os ore 
1 surrounded witli arta<le“ and ncldy adorned. The 
most faiiioiH Caniiio Santo e that of Piso, which 
dates fioTTi the twilfl'i icntury, and has on its walla 
fiescoes of the f^urDantn cimturv <>f great inwrest 
ill the hi.‘-tor\ of 'rt Amongst inon modern Italian 
<elneterle^ Itiat ot Genoa di^tiiigiushed for its 
rn.ignita enei* 

C \NAAN ITES, the gencial name for the heathen 
jieoples (.Rluisites, Ilittites Amontes, Ac.) whofli 
the Israditt*- found dwelling in Canaan (Palestine) 
W(-.t of till .Iordan, and whom I itterly they utterly 
subdued, though tin suljjugation was not quite oom- 
}»l< t<- till Solomon’s tune They are lieheved b) 
iiave heen, in j»art at least, of kindred race wuth the 
Isiadites, and some authorities find traces iif their 
desteiid.ints among tin jiresent inhahitantH of Pales- 
tine The nanu Canajinites was also applied in a 
more restnctisl scum to one of these |XiopIe8. 

CANADA HEMI’, or Indian Hkmi*, a fierennial 
horl), A})oc>/nuiii iannabiyiuvi, of the doglianc family 
( Apocynai t :e), a native of North America. It hsii 
' a strong tihn used l)\ tin Indians for twine, nets, 
woven fa lines, Ac 

, CANA]>A RICE (// mua ar/-uatira), a floating 
grass growing m lakei- and sluggish streama in 
Canada and the nortlu rn Cnited States, yielding a 
' gram that forms pait of the food of the Indiants 
' and iH eaten by white h also It is also known M 
I vnter, or Indian rirr 

CANA1)IAN RIVER, a nver of the United 
' Stati's, in New' Mexico Texas, Oklahoma, and Indian 
Terntoiy, a tnbiitar} of the Arkansas, length, 900 
miles 

CANADI.VN TUIU’ENTINE Hame as Canada 
linhani (which see) 

CANANDAIGUA, a lieautiful lake m the west 
of New York state, mfistly iii Ontano county It 
jH 15 miles long and from ^ to 1 4 wide, with a Hnudl 
town of the same name on its lianks. The town is 
situated at the north end of the lake, 28 mile^ south- 
east of Rochester It is very popular as a fWeasure 
resort Poji (1890), 5868 

CANARY, a wine not unlike Madeira, made in 
the Canary Islands, chiefly at Tenenffc. 

CANARy-FIX)WER {TropceUum peref/rintm) 
an annual climbing plant of the Indian cress aectkill 
of tlie Geranium family, a native of South Americaf 
cultivated in Eunqie for its showy yellow flowen, 

CANARY - WCk)D, the light orange - coloarod 
wood of Perttn tndica and P canarientu^ tress 
the laurel family belonging to the Canaries and 
Madeira. 

CANASTER, originally, the rush-basket in whkii 
South American tobacco was packed and exported, 
and hence applied to a kmd of toboooo consistiiig of 
the leaves coarsely broken for smoking. 
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CANDLE-FISH, also called Oolakan, Oulaohon, 
or Edlaohon, a sea-fish of the salmon family, the 
Thaleiohthyt pae\fieWf frequenting the north-western 
shores of America, of about the size of the smelt, 
which it somewhat resembles. It is converted by 
the Indians into a candle simply by passing the pith 
of a rush or a strip of the bark of the cypress-tree 
through it as a w'lck, when its extreme oiliness 
keeps the wick blazing Oulachon oil, a sulistitute 
for cod-liver oil, la obtained from it This fish is a 
favourite article of food in British Columbia. ' 

CANDLE-NUT, the nut of Aleurites triloba, the 
candleberry-tree, a native of the Moluccas, Pacific 
Islands, &c., belonging to the natural order Euphor- 
biaceae. It is about the size of a walnut, and yields 
an oil used for food and for lamps, while the 01 I 3 ' 
kernels are also strung together and lighted as 
torches 

CANDLISH, Robert Smitii, D.D , a Scottish ' 
divine, was b<irn at Edinburgh in 1806, and edu- 
cated at Glasgow University In 1828 he was 
licensed as a preacher, and in 1834 was transferred 
from Bonhill to St George’s, Edinburgh In 1839 
he threw himself into the conflict ^Mth the cimI coult^ 
in the matter of the congregational light of election 
and independent church jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual, and soon became, next to Chalmers, the 
most prominent leader of the ‘ non- intrusion ’ party 
and of the movement that culminated in the Dis- 
ruption of 1843, and the formation of the Free 
Chuijch of Scotland From tlu <leath of Chalnuns 
til^1lia own death, which took place at Edinbmgh 
on Oct. 19th, 1873, Candlish was the ruling spiiit 
in the Free Church In 1862 he 'v\as made i)rin- 
cipal of the New College (the theological college of 
the Free Church), Edinburgh Ho was the author 
of several jHipular books on lehgious subjects Sei 
the Life by Dr Wilson (1880) 

CANDY, a measuie of weight in the East Indies 
I* Madras the candy is ecjual to 493 7 ]»ounds, in 
Bombay it is 560 pounds, and 111 Ceylon it is ujual 
to 500 pounds It is di\ided into 20 maunds In 
Bombay there is a unit of capacity called the candy, 
equal to 8 2 imperial bushels 

CANDYTUFT (Ibeiis), a genus of jdants of the 
natural order Cruciferae, flowering in deiist corymbs, 
aad distinguished byanemargmate pouch with keeled 
and winged valves It la indigenous to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, and several species, 
an -Jberis umhellata, Iberis odorata, and others, are 
cultivated m English gaidens 

GA^EPHORUS, one of the bearers of tho baskets 
OO^tA^inlng the implements of sacrifice in the pro- 
OflWions of the Dionysia, Panathenfea, and other 
jmoient Grecian festivals, an office of honour much 
coveted by the vurgins of antK^uity The term is 
oftCjft'applied to architectural figures lieanng baskets 
on their head, and is sometimes improperly con- 
fouridNlld with Carj'atides. 

CANICULA, the I)og- 8 tar or Sinus ; hence Cani- 
euUt/r days, the dog-days See Dog-I)\Y8, Sirius 
OANID.^E, the dog family of ammaJs, the chief 
geiluB being Cams, which includes the dog and 

^Canker-Worm, a worm or larva destructive 
to trees or plants In England the term has no 
s^kOoSfic application, but in America it is specifically 
ftpplbKl to the larvce of geometnd moths of the genus 
AnfUidpteryx, A. pometaria, the fall canker-worm, 
appears late in autumn. The wings of the male are 
browniBh’-gray in colour, the fore- wings having white 
streaks whilst the hind pair are marked by a blsick 
dot in the centre. The female is wingless, and deposits 
its eggs, which are shaped like flower-pots, in large 
numbers on the twigs of trees. A, vemata, the 


spring canker-worm, is similar in appearance and 
habits, but it comes out in the spring. Both are 
common throughout the United States. 

CANNA, a genus of plants, of the order Maran- 
taceffi, some species of which have fine flowers, and 
some, from their black, hard, heavy seeds, are called 
Indian shot. There are about thirty species m 
tropical America, wuth ornamental leaves, creei)ing 
rootstocks, and panicles of red or yellow flowers. 
C tndtea is the beat-known species, and C edulu 
yields Taus-h s-Ttuns 

CANNABINACE.^, the order of plants to which 
only two plants, hemp (genus Cannabis) and the 
hop (genus Huviulut,) belong, closely allied 10 the 
nettle order (X^rticaceie) It is often regarded a* a 
tribe of the Drticacete 

CANNANORE See Cananore 

CANNING, Charles John, Earl, a son of the 
statesman George Cunning, was boin near London 
on Dec llth, 1812, and educated at Eton and 
Oxford He entered ]»arliament in 1836 as meinlier 
for Warw'ick, and 111 the following >e‘ar succfedcd 
to the jieerage, on his mother’s death, as Viscount 
Canning In 1841 he was ajipointed under-set retan 
of state for foreign affairs in Peel’s government, 
and in 1846 eoniinissioiier of woods and forests In 
the Aberdeen nunistn of 18.'')3, and under Palmn 
ston m 18.^*.''), he held the ptistmaster-generalship, 
and in 1856 wtmt out to India as govenior-gtiieral, 
Throughout the mutiny showed a fiiu (.ooIiuks 
and clear - headednt. ss, and though his carcfully- 
l)ondered decisions were sttnit times laeking in 
jiromjitness, yet liis admiial»le moderation did 
much to re-establish the Biitish Enijuie in India 
In 1858, when the goeeniment of Inclia was trails 
ferred from the East India Conqiany to the crown, 
Canning betame the fust viceroy, and in the sut- 
teeding y< ar he w as raised to the laiik of earl From 
that tune till liis rctiial in Mareli, 1862, the aiduous 
task of undoing t^ie mischief wrought by the mutiny 
devolved ujxrn him, and his great suecess was a 
witness to ins ability' He leturned to England 
w'lth shattered health, and died in London on June 
17 th, 1862 

CaNNON-BALL tree, Couraupita guiancnsis, 
a large tree of the older Lecythidaeeee, a native of 
Guiana, with a hard, woody', globular fruit 6 or 8 
inches 111 diameter— whence the popular name of the 
tree It has large w'hite or rose-coloured flowers 
growing in clusters on the stem and branches The 
pulp of the fruit is pleasant to eat w'hen fresh 

CANROBERT, Fr.\n^'ois Certain, French mar- 
shal, w'as bom at Saint Cen'^ (Lot) on June 27th, 
1809 He studied at the St Cyr military school, 
and after distinguishing himself in Algeria was 
made captain in 1837 Later brilliant serv'ices in 
the same country earned him further promotion, 
and in 1850 he was brigadier -general. He tcK)k 
I part in the coup d'etat of 1851. He comminided 
I in the Crimean war under St Amaud, and after bis 
! death received the chief command, but could not 
work in harmony w'lth the Bntish and made way 
for Pelissier. In the Italian war (1859) he cxim- 
manded the third division, and distmguished himself 
! at Magenta. In the Franco-German war he be 
longed to the force that was shut up in Metz and 
had to capitulate He was latterly a French saiator 
He died on Jan. 28th, 1895. 

CANSO, Gut or Strait of, a narrow strait or 
channel, atlout 17 miles long, separating Nova Scotia 
from Cape Breton Island. It is navigable by the 
largest snips, and its scenery is very beautiful. 

CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS, the general 
name of the various mountain ranges extending 
from the Western Pyrenees along the north ooeet of 
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Spain to Cape Finisterre. They attain in aome 
paits a height of about 9000 feet, and are noh in 
minerals, especially tjopper, lead, iron, and gold. 
Large forests of oaks, chestnuts, and other trees are 
also found clothing their slopes. 

CANTALOUPE, a small round variety of musk- 
melon, globular, nbbed, of pale -green or yellow 
colour and of delicate flavour , first grown in Europe 
at Cantalupo, in Italy 

CANTARO, a measure of weight and capacity 
As a measure of weight it equals in Turkey 124 7 
lbs., in Egypt 98 lbs., in Malta 175 lbs, &c. The 
Turkish cantar as a measure of capacity equals 
ab)Ut 31 '5 gallons. The Spanish wine measure 
cantaro is about 3^ gallons. 

CANTERBURY -BELL, a name given to species of 
Campanula, especially C tnediuvi and C trachelium 
8et‘ Campanula 

CANTILEVER, Cantaliver, a wooden or iron 
block framed into the wall of a house and projecting 
trom it to carry mouldings, eaves, balconies, &c 
The name is given also to a large projecting frame- 
work forming part of an iron bridge, directly carry- 
ing })art of the roadway, and also supporting beams 
01 girders lindging over a space between it and 
another similar structure The Forth Budge is the 
grandest example of a cantilever bridge See Forth 
Briduk 

CANITRE. See Cantyrk 
C VNTON, a town of tlu Ibiited States, capital 
of Stark county, Ohio, ulxiut 4G miles she of 
Cleveland Aided by the jiresence of natural gas, 
its industries have rapidly developed, including tht 
manufacture of steel and steel goods, agricultural 
iinidements, carpets and woollen goods, liricks and 
tiles, &c Pop (18S0), 12,258, (1890), 2tl,189 
CANVAS -BACK DUCK (F^di^ula or Nyrora 
vaUmniria), a bird iieculiar to North America, and 
considered the finest of the water-fowl for the table 
They arrive in the United States from their breed- 
ing - grounds in the north about the middle of 
October, sometimes assemliling in immense numbers. 
The plumage is black, white, chestnut-brown, and 
slate colour , the average length about 20 inches 
CAPELIN, Caplin, Capi^an, or Kibling {Mallo- 
tu8 villosus), a small fish of the smelt family abun- 
dant on North American coasts, used as liait for cod 
and also as food It is about 6 or 8 inches long, 
and closely related to the candle-fish. 

CAPELLA, Martianus Mineuh Felix, a Latin 
writer of the fourth century His extant work 
consists of nine books, the first two under the title 
De Nuptiis Philologi® et Mercuni being an intro- 
ductory allegory, whilst the otliers treat of Grammar, 
Uigio, Metaphysics, Geometry, Anthmetic, Astro- 
nomy, and Music His statement of the heliocentric 
system of astronomy in the eighth book may possibly 
have given hints to Copernicus, who ijuotes him 
nofl^ionaliy. 

CAPE TULIP. See Blood-ylgweb in Supp 
CAPGRAVE, John, English histonan, was bom 
at Lynn, Norfolk, m 1393. Most of his life was 
passed m the Augustinian fnary of his native place, 
where he died in 1464. He was provincial of the 
<wder of Austin Friars in England, and was one 
of the moet learned men of his day He wrote 
jp Latin numerous commentanea, sermons, and 
fives of the saints. His most important work was 
his Ohronicle of England, in Elfish, extending 
from the creation to the year 1417- Other works 
were a Liber de Hlnstnbus Henncis and a Life of 
St Katherine. Many of hia works are lost others 
h*ve never yet been printed. Hia Chronicle and 
hi* Liber de lUustnbuB Henncis have been pnnted 
the Rolls senes. 


CAPPAGH BROWN, a bituminous earth, coloured 
by oxide of manganese and iron, which yields pig- 
ments of vanouB nch brown oolours: called also 
manganeae brown. It derives its name from Gap- 
pagh, near Cork, m Ireland 
CAPPARIDACEiE, a natural order of dicoty- 
ledonous polypetalous plants, closely related to l£e 
Cruciferae, mastly herbs and shrubs, having four 
petals and sepals, a great number of stamens, and 
an ovary elevated upon a long stalk. All of them 
appear to be more or less aend. Some are very 
poisonous, others act as vesicatones, and a few SiTC 
merely stimulant, as the Capparu apinoaa^ or ci^ier- 
' bush, the flower-buds of winch constitute the capon 
! of the 8hoi)a 

CAPRA JvV, a small volcanic island belon^^ing to 
i Italy, alxiut 18 miles in circumferenoe, situated 
Ix'tween the north jxtint of Corsica and the coast of 
Tustanv, alx)ut 55 miles sw of Leghorn. It is 
included in the jirovince of Genoa. Its principal 
product IS wine, Po]) ^0. 

CAJTl [FOLIA (■E/E, a natural order of mono- 
])etalou^ dic<»ty1edorjs, chwely related to the bed- 
stiaws (RubiuceB?^. It includes a number ot erect 
or tw ining sbiubs and hei bateous pbints, comprising 
the honeysuc kle (Lomre ra), elder*' bamhuen*), guelder- 
roHi, lauruHtinus, and w a} faring tree (Vibumum 
Opuliu, Tinm, and luntana), snowberry {Sym- 
\ phtnicai pua), the Liniura borealis, and, accordinff 
to some, tb<‘ tuberous mosdiatel {Adoxa Afoaehaiet- 
I hna) The chara( lenstits of the order are opposite 
leaves without stijdilts, free anthers, epip^fl|lou* 
Stamens, and fruit not sjilitting oihjii when npe. It 
Is notan ordt i of muih econonm luqsirtance. 

CAJ’RlMlUUll).^, the goat-suckers, a family 
of iiiHesHoriid, fissiiostral birrls, nearly allied , to the 
Hirundinida* or Hw-allow tritie 8ee (PiAl'SDCKEB. , 

CAl’UT MOKTULM (Latin), literally, a dead 
! bead , a fain iful tcim much listed by the old chemist* 
to denote the rcHiduum of chemicals whe^ all their 
volatih' matters hod esiapwl, hence the wora i* 
figuratively used of anything from which all that 
rendertd it valuable biu“ Den taken away. 

I CARABID/E, a vi rv large family of camiv^root 
: Iieetles, so named from the tyjK* - genus CarabuB, 
usually large, adorned w^ith bnlliant metallic colouci^ 
and nther wingless or having wings not adapted fOT 
I fl>Hig 

I CAKACARA (from its hoarse cry), the 
I nanu for Pdyborus Brazdicntis (the Brazilian 
' cara) and several other raptonal birds of thff fub- 
I family I'olylxirina*, family Falconidse. Th^ iMne of 
j considerable size, nutives of South Ainentt|^ Mid 
i are chara< ten/ad by having the bill hooked 
j tip only, the wings long, and the orbits, cheek*,'itlidi 
I part (»f the throat more or less denuded of featbttrili. 

' CARAGEEN See Carrageen. 
i CARAMBOLA, the fruit of ac East IndllM ttm 
' of the same genus as the Inlimbi, the dvcrrAaH 
Caraviftola, order Oxalidaceas It i* of- tho 
and shape of a duck’s egg, of an agreeable acidolooi 
flavour 

CARAPA, a small genus of tromca) tree* of 
1 natural order Meliaoece, with moetJy iiPpMi pyjyw » >» 
leaves and regular flower*. A South AminfiMi 
! species, C guxanensu, la a fine 1*^ tree, wImMUI 
! liark IS in repute as a febrifuge. Oil made from ilf 
' seeds (called carap-oil or crab-oil) is oned for 
and masts of ships are made from it* tnulL Tb* 
wood IS called crab-wood. The oil of the AIHbmi 
species, C. toliuana, called edondif kund^ qr tdlU- 
coona oil, is used by the negroes for m o Hi y 
and anointing their bodies in order to protoOt tintli 
against insects. The oil of Uie Sonni Awwgiwttl 
carapa is used for the same purpose slsoi 
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C ARB AZOTIC ACID. Same as Picric Acij> 
(which see) 

CARBIDE, formerly carburet, a compound of 
carbon with a metal or other element Carbide of 
calcium 18 a carbide which haa recently come into 
prominence, especially aw the source of acetylene gas 
It is made from lime and carbon (often in tlie form 
of coke) by the electric furnace, and chiefly with the 
aid of water-power. See Lime 

CARBINE See Cail\bine 

CARBOXDALE, an American city, state of | 
Pennsylvania, alaiut 110 miles n N w of l^hiladelphia 
It IS the centre of a rich coalheld. Pop. (1891), 
10,833 

CARBONEAR, a port in Newfoundland, on the 
eastern side of the peninsula separating Trinity Bay 
from Conception liay, 2.^> miles in a north-west 
direction from St Johns Pop. (1891), 4127 

CARBON POINTS. See Electric Lighting 


CARDINAL FLOWER, the name commonly 
given to Lobelia cardivalis, because of its large 
very showy, and intensely red flowers. It is a native 
of North America, but is much cultivated in gardens 
in liritain 

CARDITIS, inflammation of the heart substance 
a much less common diHea.se than pericarditis, in- 
flammation of the iiencardium or lining membrane 
See PeRICAR] )ITI8 

CARDONA, a towm of Spain, in tht‘ province of" 
Barcelona, on the right bank of the Cardoner, hO 
miles N N w of Baicelona, with a castle. In its 
vicinity is a hill of lock-salt .^>00 feet high, whuh 
affords inexhaustible sujiplies of salt Pop (1887) 
3708 

CAREY, Henry Chvrlfs, Ameiican jx^itKal 
economist, was born in Philadeli»hia on Dei Ifith, 
1793, and died thiTC on Oct 13th, 1879 He was 
the eldest son of IMatthew Carey, and m 1811 


CARBOY, a large and somewhat globular bottle 
of green glass protected by an outside covering of 
wickerwork or other material, for carrying vitriol 
or other corrosive liquid 

CARBURET, the old name for Cvrbide (which 

^^ARBURETTED hydrogen, the name given 
to two compounds of carbon and hydrogen, oiu 
known as li{/ht carburetted lu/drotfcri, and the other 
as ethylene, ethenc, or olejiant r/as The former is 
the compound CH4 wdiich occurs in coal-mines (liie- 
damp) and about the neighbourhood of stagnant 
poote Mixed W'lth from 7 to 11 volumes of atmos- 
phenc air it explodes The latter is obtained from 
distilling coal or fat substances in close vessels Its 
symbol is CiH4, and it explode^ when mixed wuth 
10 or 12 volumes of atmoajihenc air 8ee Damth 
CARCAJOU, a name for the American glutton 
or w'olverene, also for a species of badger found 111 
North America, Mdes Uihradorica See Bvdger 
CARCINOMA See Canceh (dhsease) 

CARD, an instrument for eonibing, o])ening, and 
' breaking wool, flax, &c , freeing it from the coarser 
parts and from extraneous matter It is made by 
inserting bent teeth of wire in a thick piece of leather, 
and nailing this to a piece of oblong board to wdiich 
a handle is attaehocl But wool and e<*tton are 
now generally carded in mills by teeth fixed on a 
wheel moved by machinery See CoTi’i in-spinning, 
Woollen Manufacture 

CARD AMINE, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Cruciferse, containing about sixty species with 


beeami a jiartner m his father's booksi llmg and 
jmbh.shing him, wlieie he continued until ISIlf) 
In that yeai lit published an essav on the Rate uf 
Wages, whuh he aftcrwaids t xjianded into Pnn- 
' cijilis of Political Eionomv (3 vols, 1837 40) His 
other imiiortant woiks aie The Credit System 111 
I Eranet, Gieat Bntain, and the United States (1 838), 

I The Past, the Present, and tin Future (1848), Th* 

' rniuijiles of Social Science (3 vols, ISTiS-.^iO), 

; Letteis on Political Ei onomy (two .scuies, ISOO and 
180.''>), The T'^nity of Law (1872) Onginallj a 
I fiec-tiader, he became an r.tv ocatc for protec tmii on 
the ground of temjiorary cx'pediciuy , held that the 
growth of jioimlatioii was self-iegulatirg , and was 
ojijiosed to the theoinxsof Ricardo and others on the 
law of diminishc'd i etui ns from the soil and on remt 
He was also oiqioHed to any airangement on the 
subject of mteinational c'ojiynght Some of hiH 
works have been tianslated into otliei languages, 
and his WTitings have had considerable intlueiiee on 
economical spec illation 

CARIACOU, the Virginian deei {i'erius — Can- 
acus — rirgniianut.), found in all parts of North 
America up to 43° N lat It is smaller than the 
common stag, and itH eiJour vanes with the season. 
In spring it 18 reddish -browm, in autumn slaty-blue, 
and in wunter dull-brown 

CARINARIA, a genus of taenioglossate goatero- 
I podous molluscs of the grouj) Heteropoda, whose 
.sheila arc known as Venus’ slipper and gloss nautilus. 

I The gills are protected by a small and very delicate 
I shell of glassy tranalucence The creature itself la 


A very wide distribution They are herbaceous 1 
pLonts with usually pinnate leaves, white or lilac 1 
flowers of the usual cruciferous type, and the .sili- 
^U0B6 fruit which characten/.es a section of the 
OVder. The best-known British species la the cuckoo- 
flower, li(dy’a-Bmock, or bread-and -milk {O pratensis). 
C, amara, the bitter-cress, is not unlike the water- 
oress, but may be readily distinguished by its dark- 
ooloured anthers. 

CARDENAS, a seaport on the north coast of 
Oul^ 103 miles e. of Havana, with which it i8 con- 
Mcifd by rail. It ta one of the principal commercial 
of the island , the chief exports being sugar, 
molasses, and coffee. Pop. (1887), 23,364. 

CARDIAC MEDICINES, medicines which act 
upon the heart. They may be roughly classified 
into those which stimulate the heart , l^art tonics, 
brace or tone the heart , and heart sedatives 
or dtpressarUs, which quiet or soothe the heart. 
To t|ie firot group belong ammonia, ether, camphor, 
and aloifliQl ; to second, digitalis, squills, Luy of 
the vall^, and strophanthus , and to the last group 
bdongs aoomte. Several of these must be adminis- 
tered with great care. 


about 2 inches in length, and is of oceanic habits 
It IS HO transparent that the vital functions may be 
watched by the aid of a microscope. The genus is 
the type of a family, Cannanid®. 

CARINAT2E (from L carina, a keel), Huxley’s 
second order of the cloas Aves or birds, the other 
two being Saururee and Ratitae. The OhoinAiti^ 
include all the living flying birds, that is, all exiEflhg 
birds except the Cursores, and are characterized by 
the fact that the sternum or breast-bone is furnished 
with a prominent median ndge or keel, whence the 
nama See Ornithology 

CARLO VINGIANS, the second dynasty of the 
French or Frankish kings, which supplanted the 
Merovingians, deriving the name from Charles Mar- 
tel or his grandson Charlemagne (that is, Earl or 
Charles the Great). Its onmn is usually traced to 
Amulph, a bishop of Metz, who died m 631. Charles 
Martel ^came mayor of the palace in 714 to the 
Merovingian roi faindant Child eric, and m this 
office he was succeeded by his son Pepin le Bref^ 
who m 752 deposed the merely nomuud king and 
himself assumed that title. He was succeeded by 
Charlemagne and his brother Carloman (769-;-77l)- 










Oharl^ma^ bedaine^ole king in 771, and extencM 
greatfy tha dofmimoiiB of ^ f«mi|y. In 600 Iiao 
III. oro\TOed ^^ktm emperotr of tb^Fwestti, On |ris 
death in 814 he wae euooeeded h^r kifi son Louis le 
Debonxjtaire. Her^divided his empire his sons, 

and at kis death (840) his son Chadlm the ^ald 
became King of France. He died in o77, and was 
succeeded by^ a number of feeble piincee. The 
dynasty came to an end with Louis V., who ' died 
in 987. The house of Capet followed it. 

CA'RNARIA. Same as Carnivora. 

CARNAUBA, the Brazilian name of the palm 
Copemica ceH/era, which has its leaves coated with 
waxy scales (^hence the name wax-palm), 5 nelding 
by boiling a useful wax. The fruit and pith are 
eaten, the leaves are variously employed, and the 
wood 18 used in building. 

CARNIVOROUS PLANTS, plants which derive 
nourishment directly from the l^ies of insects or 
other small creatures entrapped by them in various 
ways. Such plants, which number several hundreds, 
mostly belong to the natural orders flarraceniaceae 

or Pitcher-plants (genera Sarracema, Darliiigtoiiia, _ ^ 

&c ), Droseraceee (genera Drosera, Dioniea, Aldro- ' into the neck, and through an opening in theoki 
yanda, ^ &c.), ^ LentiViularuiceai (genera Pingmoula, j liohind the ear enters the brain, supplying it ttpdt^ 
" ’ - D V , Wounds of the (SUTCwa truakiiortkiii 


rnak^mt- 

«l«4»d ^bmcUm «{ thft Vnadr I— 

won to pvr^ befm t_ 

had eap£[;«a he wm aanesmatad utt fi 
at Lyons, by on Italian named Ouezin, 
CAROLrNTA-PINKy Mabtland 
W oBM-ORASS, namefi given to ^ 
landica, a Nortk Ame^^con plaqit the , 
ganiaceae, bearing scarlet flowers, and 
used as a vermifuge. 

CAROLINGIAN. See CARLQvdll^[AK 
CAROLUS, a gold com struck in 4^ i 
Charles L, and originally 20a. m value, aft^wardt 
238 

CAROTID ARTERIES, the two great arteni* 
which convey the blood &|||a the aor4a tp tfa# hmd 
and the brain. The comfwT imrotid^ oa^e im either 
side of the neck, divide ea^h into |lta extdttNil and 
an internal branch. Tha wrfamaf inroiidfSmo^k 
to the level of the angle of the jaw* VS^kere rt 

ends in branches to the nock, face, an^ OOlar parts 
of the head. The iviernal carotid paases de< 


Utncularia, &c ), and Nej>enthace8e (genus Nejien- 
thes) In all these apparatus for catching insects 
consists of a modified leaf or portion of a leaf, and 
in some the modifications are so curious and the 
adaptations so perfect that the plant seems almost 
endowed with intelligence In the pitcher-plant 
<)rder the leaf consists of a longer or shorter tube 
ventrally winged and sometimes crowned by a sort 
of hood. Insects are enticed to the leaves by means 
of a sugary secretion near the mouth, and sometimes 
also continued down the edge of the wing so os to 
form what has been described as a ‘saccharine trail’ 
from near the ground up to the orifice The tube 
when not hixsled may contain ram in addition to 
the internally secreted juice, but in the hooded 
forms rain is excluded In Nepenthes the sessile 
leaf-blade is continued as a twining tendril which 
bears on its summit a pitcher closed in the younger 
plants by a hmged lid. The species of Drosera or 
Sun-dew, of which some are common in British 
bogs, have their leaves provided with stalked glands 
which exude a clear juice. When on insect edights 


eye with bh^od 
almost immediate death 

CAROUGE, a town of SwitzedWI^ m thaiwalQil 
of Geneia, on the left bank ^^We At4«i 'WMf 
Geneva, uitb which it is oonnMted by « 

It has machine - woifll*^ foundries, dwwsdnkMf mSi 
manufactures of watcheMi ifcc Pop. 

CARPEL See Pistil 
CARPENTEK> William Benjamin, 
physiologist and ntituralist, was bom ^ 

Oct ‘29th, 1813 He was educated in bis 
school at Bristol, and in 1883 entered Ui 
College, Loudon, as a medical student, ^ 
later he went tn Edinburgh University, 
graduated as M I), in 1 839 ; and iajiliuu 
he produced his first important work^ 
of General and ComjMirative Physiolog 
he was elected a Fellow of the Uoyali 
also obtained the Fullenan ^ifeasoi 
ology at the Royal InstitutlSli. Fnun 
1852 he was editor*' of the and, 

an<r in 


Medico-Chimrgical Review, ann 


1654 


on any (rf these glands, those in the neighbourhood I .sqipointed registn^ of the University (rf 


bend towards it in order to secure it more effec- 
tively. In the allied Dwncea musoipula or Venae’s 
Fly-trap of Carolina, however, the leaf-blade bears 
on ita apex a sort of trap consisting of tw( 
bingi^ together. These Imve bristles on tb« 
i a few sensitive hairs on their inn< 
ttiy of the hairs or the hinge is touchra by 
tr:^ clos^ and secures it. The com- 
STWort of Britain {Pinguietda vulgaris) 
avee which catch inaacts (and vegetable 
r meane of sensitive glandular ha^ and 
\ (Utnoulana) are provided with 
aocidia or pitchers. The chief 


p(«t which he Tjdnam^ 
19th, 1885, frtt^ 


in 1879. He dtfd i 

_ effects of an 

wrote BeveraHplU'«own works on phy 
of which has been already refet^ to. 
Principles of Mental Physiology' (4th ed. I# 
Pnnoukles M HuauMi P^feisiQey (1646. 
by H. ^enwr, 1681). OitM* 

Itttreductum to thefltutf^ of Uny FotiT^ 
Bsaistort by W. K. Pocftitr and T. i 
Microscope a(a4 iteRevelntiana 
The PhyeMtanr ot Tetopaaonoi 
nence (1866), be«idaa,a»toy papam i 
nals. m » inidinf in tfaa i 


this subject is Darwdn's Inaectivor- | sent out 


Cl»75). Con^t also Kemer’s Natural 
f Plante (Bladde & Son) ; and abe Dionjca, 
W% Ptitqun-VLANT, ftc. 
tUiRlT, Maui* F 1AN901 B Sadi, grandaon of 
oi tlw Barolation, was born at Limoges 
j|[»waa educated at the fioole 
ann tb>to|pee a civil engineer. In 
Idfll .MC-^tolfnApalna Kim Findart of the 

¥ toli^^nthededwMaaflf InadmctoMt. a taak 
nIMr ft fidflUlMl with great Bnasoo 

the por tfolio of Pa9n^HFb6hf in his 
Wnetof 1685,|y|0hefonowi]igyearhebMnioe 


exploratiaD m the Noi^ Atientie, ainl 
pre«d«ntnl the Brithk ■* ^ * 

1872. V 

CABPENTEE'BEB, the 
different speciee of ecditeiy faaea nf Ifcd 
eopa. The i^Mwiee are aonMraaa Jb " 
and America, and one i m e cee a (X 
the south of Suzope. lAtoy are 
yiolat-Une and e^^^ondtedbla < 
foftn thdr aasts in piaoaa af 
catting out variooa apnrtnaiiti for 
epa The oomnon Unitad Statoa 



OARPUS-^CASSAaNAC. 
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CARPtJS, in akiatomy, the bones between the 
foarnann and hand, the wrist m man, or corresponding 
part in other Miimals. See Hand 
CARRIAGE DOG. See Coach-doq in Supp. 
CARBOLli, Lewis. See Dodgson m Supp. 

CARRON-OIL, a term for a liniment composed 
of hnseed-oil and lime-water, so called from being 
mnoh used in the case of bums at the Carron Iron- 
works. 

CARSON CITY, a town of the United States, 
capital of the state of Nevada, in Ormaby county, 
picturesquely situated near the foot of the Sierra 
Nevada, 8 miles w. of Carson River and 15 a.w 
of Virginia City. It was founded in 1858, and 
has mining, farming, and lumbering industries. 
There are hot springs in the neighbourhood. Pop 
(1890), 3950. 

CARTESIAN VORTICES See Descartes. 

CARTHAMIN, an astringent bitter principle 
obtained from the flowers of the Carthamus tinc- 
tonu8^ or safflower, a beautiful red jiigment used in 
Hilk-dyeing It is also called Carthamic Acid^ and 
has the formula Ci4Hin07. 

GARTH AMU3 See Safflower 

CARTIER, Sir Gkor(je Etienne, Canadian 
statesman, waa Ixim at St Antoine, in Vercherea 
county, Quebec, on Sept (3th, 1814, and died in 
London on May 21st, 1878 Educated at the 
College of St Sulpice, Montreal, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1835, took part in the rebellion <tf 
1837, and had for a time to leave Canada lii 
1848 he entered the Canadian parli.iinent as repie- 
sentative of his native county, and in 185(5 became 
provincial secretary Latei iji tlie same year h< 
became attorney - general for Lower Canada, in 
which post he was active iii betialf of legal reforms 
In 1857 he was a member of the Macdonald 
ministry, and in 1858 he himself became prerniei, 
remaining in this position, except for a few davs, 
till 1862. In 1864 he declined the premiership, 
but accepted the office (»f attorney - gcmeral He 
was active in bringing about the estalilishmoiit of 
the Dominion of Canada in 1867, and held the ofhee 
of minister of defence in the fust Dominion cabinet 
In 1868 he was created a baronet 

CARTIER, Jacques, a French navigator, was 
born at St Malo in 1491, and died about 1557 
After gaming some experience in fishhig-fleeta off 
the Labradu* coast, he commanded an expedition to 
North America in 1534, entered the Straits of Belle 
Isle, and took possession of tlie mainland of Canada 
in th€ name of Francis 1 Next year he sailed uj) 
the St. Lawrence os far as the present Montreal 
In 1641 he went out os captain -general in c'omniand 
of a first detachment of ships to prepare the way for 
Roberval, who had been named viceroy Fiiicling, 
however, that his chief did not arrive, after he had 
waited some time, he returned to St. Malo The 
natives usually received him well, but when about 
to return from his second voyage he treacherously 
kidnapped Donnaconna, one of the chiefs, and some 
others, in order to show them in his native country. 
He was hving in France in '1552. His book, 
Disoours uu Voyage fait par le Capitaine Jacques 
Cartnitr auxTerres neufves de Canada, was published 
at Pans ift 1698. 

CART^ipTRIGHT, Thomas, one of the eminent 
Puritan mO^es of the 16th century, was bom in 
HertfqrdsmrB in 1535, and died at Warwiqk on 
Dec. 27th, 1603. He suffered imprisonment and 
exile more than once for his nonconformist opihions. 
He waa a leanied man, and at one time professor 
of divinity at Cambndge. Hia chief books are; A 
Second Admonition to the Parliament (the first one 
havmg been published in 1572); A Confutation of 


the Rhemist’s Translation; Harmoma Bvangelica- 
and a criticism of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. ’ 
CARUPANO, a seaport of Venezuela, m the 
state of Bermudez, on the north coast of the penin- 
sula of Paria. It has some manufactures and a con- 
siderable trade. Fop. about 10,000. 

CARUS, Julius Vkttoe, German zoologist, was 
born at Leipzig on Aug. 25th, 1823. After studying 
at iJ^zig, Wurzburg, and Freiburg, he became at 
I the age of twenty -six keeper of the Oxford museum 
' of comparative anatomy. In 1853, two years after 
I his return to his native city, he was appointed pro- 
1 feasor of comparative anatomy and director of the 
Zoological Institute there He again visited Britain 
m 1873 to lecture on zoology at Edmburgh in place 
of Professor Wyville Thomson, who was chosen 
to serve on the Ckallcuycr expedition Amongst 
hiH numerous vvntings are System der Tieriachcn 
j Morphologie (1858j, Handbuch der Zoologie , and 
' Geschiehte der Zoologie, He has translated most of 
j Darwin’s vvoiks into German 

CARUS, Karl Glstvv, German ph 5 'SKjan and 
' physiologist, was born at Leipzig on dan 8r(l, 1781', 

I and dud at Dresden on July 28th, j8(j 9 He W- 
' came profes.sor of midwifery at the Medical Aca- 
I demy, and then royal }ih\sician, being latterly a 
pnvy-councillor Ht published a great number of 
writings c(tvtiing a wide held of 8( lence, including 
medicine, phjsioh.gy, anatomy, pS} cholog;v, physics, 
painting, besides memoirs of his life Of these bis 
System del ]’h\si,o]ogu‘ 838-40), and Lebens 
ennnerungen und Denkwuidigkeiten (4 vols, 1865- 
(56h niav be mentioned. 

CARY, Ltfiis. Sec Falkland 
CARYOCAH, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural ordei Ternstruuniaceie, eonsisting of loft\ 

' trees, natives of tiojiual Anienca, w'hicli produit 
good timlicT They have evergreen, ternate or 
jurtnate leaves, and flowers in rai ernes. C vuri- 
feruTth, a sj>ocies abundant in British Guiana, yields 
I th<‘ kidnej -shapt d souari or hutter-riuts Other 
I species aie C glahruni and C amt^qdahferum 

CARYOTA, a genus of jjalins, with doubly- 
piniiate leaves, the btst-knowui speeies of wdiieh (C 
urens) is a native of most of tropical Asia , it .suit})heB 
an inferior kind of sago, and from its juice is made 
toddy or parm-wine The leaf-stalks yield kittul 
fibre, which is use^d in making baskets, brooms, &c 
CASAREEP See Cassarkep m Supp 
I CASSAGNAC, Adolphe Bernard Granier dk, 
I a French journalist and politician, w^as bom m 
I 1806, and died on Jan Slst, 1880 He began 
I his career at Pans os contributor of literary cnti- 
! cisms to the Journal des Debats, and soon made 
1 himself knowm, and latterly notonoua, as editor of 
; various papers, the Globe, the Pouvoir, the Pajra, 
&c., and as being involved in many controversies 
, and duels. He published various books, chujfly 
! historical Amongst the principal are ; Portraits 
I Litteraires Histoire des Causes de la Revolution 
Fran^aise, Histoire des Gmindins; L’Empereur et 
la Democratic modeme — His son, Paul-AdolPHE 
Marik Prosper Granier db Cassagnac, bom at 
Pans on Dec. 2nd, 1842, has had a career and a 
j reputation not dissimilar to those of his father. He 
I was taken prisoner at Sedan in 1871, and underwent 
eight months’ confinement in Silesia. Hifl violent 
advocacy of Bonapartism has led him .into innumer- 
able duels, and he has on several ocoamonB been 
summoned for libellous articles m the Pays and 
other newspapers. He was a vigorous supporter of 
General Boulauger, but his violence has ^ 
years somewhat almted. Since 1884 be has edited 
a journal V*iown as L'Autorite. He has written a 
Histoire de la troisi^me RdpuUique (1875). 
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OASSABEEP, Casbibebp, the concentrated juice 
of the roots of the common or bitter cassava (Mani- 
Jiot utiliBsima; see Cassava), flavoured by aromatics 
and deprived of its poisonous properties by boiling. 
Jt is used to give a relish to soups and other dishes, 
and forms the basis of the West Indian ‘pepper- 
pot’ It IS a powerful antiseptic, and is very useful 
in keeping meat fresh in a tropical climate. 

OASSITERITE (Gr kassiteros, tin), an ore of tin 
widely distributed, and the one from which moat of 
the metal is obtained It is a peroxide (SnOj), and 
consists approximately of tin 79, oxygen 21 
CASSIUS, Purple of See Purple of Cassius 
CASTA NE A. See CHESTNUT. 

CASTELAR, EMiLifi, a Spanish politician and 
author, was born at Cadiz on Sept Mth, 1832. and 
studied in Madrid University In 1856 he was made 
professor of history in the University of Madrid, but 
Ix'coming involved m the republican disturliaiices of 
b^h6, he htwl to take refuge in Switzerland Having 
ifoiie bac k to Spain in 1 868 he wius returned to tlie 
Cortes in tlie following year In 1 873 he wius elei Usl 
jirosident of the republican Cortes, but rcHigned in 
Jan 1874, in cnnse<[uence of a vote of conhdciue 
being defeated After the pronunc lainiento in fav our 
ot Alphoubo XII , Dec 13th, 1S74, Castelar retired 
troin Spam, hut in rf year or two he returned In 
1893 he detimtely retired from political life He 
has jHiblisht^d many novels, poems, and politual 
woiks, amongst which may bt mentioned Ernesto 
(185.5), Legeridius I'ojtulares (18,57), Ideas ])eiuo- 
craticas (1858), Roma v i(‘ja y nuev a Itaha (tr into 
English, 1873), Vida dc Lord Byron, Tragedias de 
la Histona (1SS3), and Rec uerdos de Itaha (18, s4) 
(HSTLEFORD, a thriving manufiu tunng town 
of England m the West Riding of Yorkshire, on 
till Aire, here crossed by a bridge, 10 milcH HE 
from Leeds The public buildings include the 
churcli of All Saints, several denominational (hajifls, 
schools, a market-hall, mechanic’s institute, &,c 
There are numerous collieries iii the neighbourhood, 
and the town has extensive manufactures of glass 
Ixittles, earthenwaie, and chemuals Poj) (1881), 
10,530, (1891 ), 14,143, (1901), 17,382 
CASTLETOWN, a small town and seaport near 
the southern extremity of the Isle of Man, situated 
on a buy of the same name, at the mouth of the 
Silverhurn, about 10 miles to the south-west of 
Douglas It was long the cajutal of the island In 
the Centre is Castle Rushen, dating from the sixth 
century, but rebuilt in the tenth by Norsemen It 
has latterly been much extended, and is now partly 
used as a prison and public offices Pop. (1891), 21 7 8 
CASTOR, Castoueum, a reddish-brown sub- 
stance, of a strong penetrating smell, secreted bj 
two glandular sacs connected with the organs of 
reproduction of the beaver, and used by perfumers 
CASTORID^E, a family of rodent animals a»m- 
pnsin^ the Ijeaver, Ac. 

CASU ARINA, or Botany-bay Oak, the single 
genus of the natural order of Casuannaceae, or 
CAsaowary-trees. There are about thirty species, 
natives chiefly of Austraha. They are jointed 
leafless trees or shrubs, nearly related to the birches, 
having their male one-staraened flowers in whorled 
catkins and their fruits in indurated cones. Some 
of them produce timber called heefwood from its 
colour. 6' quadrivaZvis is called the she-oak, C \ 
Bquiseti/olia the swamp-oak. j 

CASUS BELLI, the material grounds which j 
justify (or are alleged by one of the parties con- i 
oemod to justify) a declaration of war. The oa»uJt | 
heZ/i IB jmt seldom a veiy trifling one, and does not , 
neceaaattly indicate the real eavsa ftMt or cause of i 
the war. * 


CATABOLISM. See MiTABOUSic in Supp. 
CATACLYSM, in geology^ a phyuoal catas- 
trophe of great extent, supposed to have oocurred at 
different periods, and to have been the effident oaqsa 
of various phenomena observed in the surface oon- 
flguration of localities. The behef in cataclysxiiie 
movements as geological agents has largely given 
place to that in the working of ordinary ageoypieB 
over long penods of time. 

CATALAN, a native of Catalonia, or North- 
eastern Spam, or the longua^ of Catalonia, wfaidl 
holds a position similar to Proven 9 al, baving 
been early cultivated and boasting a considerable 
I literature It was established as a hteraiT language 
‘ by the close of the thirteenth cxintury, and is i^till to 
I some extent used as such m its own rt'gioii. 
j CAJ ABAUNIAN PLAIN, the wide plain around 
Chaloiis-sur-Miiriie, famous as the field where Aetiue, 
tlie Roman general, and Tlunxlonc, king of the West 
j Goths, gained a comjilote vv.tory over AttUa, 461 A.n 
I CA’J'ALPA, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Ihgaioniaren'. having six known apecies in 
China Japan, North America, and the West Indies, 
Tlio species are tree*' or shrubs with liroad simple 
cordate or ovate leaves and larg*!*, gay, trumiiet- 
shajK'd flowers, having a two-lij»j>cd ivjrolla and five 
stamens, of whuh only two art* fertile. C. nyrtw/i'- 
Joba, a Nortli Aineruan si>eeies, is well adapted for 
large shrublx n» s. and has In-en intnKluced into 
England ai'd otht r purls of Europe. (' Unu/ianpia 
lontains nnu li tannin in its l^ark, and m known m 
the est Indies h} till name of French osk. 
CATA1.Y8I8 Se C(»MAC'i Action. 

CAT('lll''Ly, a pojiiilar name of several plants 
of the germs ,Siicnr (whn h sec ) Dumcta fnuicipula, 
of the sun-dtw onlir, and Li/chnut Eiwana, dcMely 
related to JSifnu, ar» also so tailed 

CAT-FIMl. a n'lnarkably voracious fish, the 
J 71(1 rrhii halt hi}>u\ 1r longing to the family of 
gobies, known also as the \VolfJiah or iiea-tcolj 
(wlmh s<‘i ) The sanii name is also common to 
HI veral North Amerii an fish of the gt nus P%melody»» 
P catuK (the (ommon lat-fisli) is known also as tlie 
llarntd Pout and Ihd! iuad It is excellent eating. 

CATHA, a genus 4 j>lants Ix'longing to the 
natural older Celastraeea*, mostly natives of Africa, 
The leaves and twign of (' rdulia, an Arabian shrub 
with elliptical leavis, wtnictinies opjMMito and aome- 
times ttlti raiate, anil Hinull. wliiti* flow^TB, kiUiWn aa 
khat <»r cafta, y*OMHcs^ jjrojHTties akin to ihoiw of toft 
and toffei, and the i>lant is iiiikIi tultivaU4 by th« 
Aralw ’Die use of khat la of greater antiquity than 
that ot Kiffei 

(’ATI 1 ARTICH See Pi HOATn U. 

CATHAY, an old name of China. 

CATHETOMETKR, an instrument for 
small differcnccH of level Utwoen two fKunta; in m 
HimpIcHt form, a vertii^l graduated nxl, upon which 
I slides a horizontal tdeHcoj)e With the telcwxvjx; 
the oliserver sights the two objects under ^ .amma- 
tion, and the distance on the graduated roa moved 
over by the telescojie ift the measure of the diatanoe 
of height iK-tweeii the two objects. 

CATHDDE. Sec* ANoi>Kin8uM*.aiK^KiJB0niopfc 

CATKIN, the name given to af apicate in- 
florescence in which tlie flowers aw eicW all mnle 
or all feinale and aiietalcrua Many of 0«r ODtnmon 
trees, such as the oak, willows, ftc., bav#t)Mnr flower* 
II) catkins It 18 also called fn oMipifvm. 8«e 
Ik/TAKT . * . 

CATLIN, Gkoboe, a writer on the Amenoan 
Iiidiajis, was bom in Wilkeabarre, Pentw^vania^ in 
1796, and died m .Teniey city, N. on Dec. 

1872 After practising aa a lawyer for two you* 
he set up at Philadelphia as a portrait-pninter, and 
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in 1832 commenced special studies of the American 
Indians, residing many years amongst them both 
in North and South America. In 1840 he came to 
Europe, and subsequently introduced three parties 
of American Indians to European courts His 
finely-illustrated works are Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the North Amoiiuin Indians (1857), 
North American Portfolio (1844), Eight Years' 
Travel in Eurojie (1848), Last Rambles amongst 
the Indiana, &;c (1868) 

CATMINT, or C\tnip {Nepcta Catnrui), a plant 
of the natuial order Labiatai, not uncommon in 
England, scuri^ in Scotland and Ireland, and widely 
diffused throughout Eurojie, North Amonca, &c It 
grows erect to a heiglit of 2 or 3 feet, has wdioils of 
rose-tinged, whitLsh fiow’ers, and stalked, downy, 
heart-shaped leaves It lias much the same fascina- 
tion for cats as valerian root 

CAT’S-TAIL, a jilant See Rkkd-mack in Srpr 
CAT’S-TAIL GRASS See Timothy Grass 
CATTLE PLAGUE Ste MiMHut-pr 
CATTY, a standard of weiglit in Gluna and the 
Malayan Archipelago In China, tlie Stiaits Settle- 
ments, Java, British Npith Borneo, &c., it is ap- 
proximately lb The ftiameae catty, or chang, 
is equal to 2*675 lbs 

CAUCA, a river of South America, in Colombia, 
an important tributary of the Magdalena, length, 
600-700 miles Its course is main]}’ northeily, and 
it forms many waterfalls It gives its name to the 
largest department or state of Colomlsa, stretchmg 
along the w'est coast The capital is l*opa\an. on 
the nver Cauca. Tht area is about 2,')7,4b2 square 
miles, pop (1881), 621,000 

CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX, a puturescpie litth 
French town m the dejiartmcnt of Seiiie-lnferieure, 
on the right bank of the Seine, 30 nulea E. of 
Havre It has a fine Gothic church of the fifteenth 
century. Pop (1896), 2433 

CAUDEBEO-LES-ELBEUF, a manufacturing 
town of France, in the department of Seine-Infen- 
eure, a suburb of Elbeuf, Pop (1896), 10,273 
CAUDEX, in botany, Ihc steqp of a tiee, niora 
especially applied to tfie scaly tiunk of palnis and 
tree-ferns. It often appears ae a rhi/ome running 
along the surface of the earth or underground, as in 
many ferns 

CAUL, a popular name for a membrane investing 
the viscera, such as the peritoneum or part of it, 
or the pericardium , also a portion of the amnion 
or membrane enveloping the fetus, sometimes en- 
compassing the head i>f a child when born. This 
caul was supposed to predict great prosperity to the 
person born with it, and to be an infallible preser- 
vative against drowning, as well as to convey the 
mft of eloquence During the eighteenth century 
reamen often gave from £10 to £30 for a caul 
CAUTERETS, a celebrated bathing locality in 
France, in the department of Hautes - Pyrenees, 
about ^ miles s s w. of Tarbes. There are a large 
number of mineral springs which contain much 
sulpbor, and h^tve a temperature of 102'’ F. 

CAVEAT (I^atin, ‘let him beware’), in law, a 
process in court “to stop proceedings, as to prevent 
the enrolnsei^t 4jf ^ decree in chancery in order to 
gain time to present a^tition of appeal to the lord- 
chafioellor. ” ui' jRie United States this name is 
given to a li^otioe lodged m the patent -offioaikby a 
person who wishes to patent an invention, but (J^res 
to be protected till he haa perfected it. It sttinds 
good for a year. 

CAVE-MEN, a name for certain prehistoric races 
who livad in sodi European caves as those mentioned 
in article Cave, and of whom very little is known. 
That they, were in a low state of civilization, though 


I possessed of some artistic faculty (spirited drawincs 
of animals on reindeer horn, &c , being extant), is 
evidenced by the fact that they were ignorant of 
the metals, of pottery, and of agriculture, and hiul 
no domestic animals Their chief food seems to 
have been the reindeer, and their manner of life wan 
probalily somewhat similar to that of the Esquimaux 
CAVE-TEMPLE, a cave used as a temple; but 
the name is especially applied to temjiles extavatecl 
in the solid rock, such as exist iii considerable 
numbers in India. iSee ELEriiANTA, Ellora, 
Architkctvre 

CAVICORNIA See Ruminants 
CAVY, the j)f)puhir name for a genus of nnient 
animals {Cavin) belonging to the family Cavidte 
characten/ed by molais without roots, foi e-feet with 
I five toes, hinder with three, and the absence of a 
I tail and daMi-les, They are natives (»f tiojiual 
I America, the most familiar i-xample of thi^- genus 
being the guinea-pig (vvlinh see) 

CAYLEY, Ak'JHIR, matlumiatician, was born 
at Richmond on Aug 16th, 1821. He iteciied Ins 
, early t'diieation at lUaiklieath and Kings C'dlcgt., 
i London, p.issiiig subsi <|iieiitl} to Trinity Ccdlcgi. 

I Cambridge, where in 1812 Im graduated as Senior 
I W'langlor and first Smith’s pri/eman, Calkd to 
I the bar in 1819. he pr.u tised foi some years as a 
( on v evaiK ei , but in 1863 be was apjtointcd hrst 
Sadie nan piofessm of jjun iiiallieniiitics at Cum- 
bntlgt Tnnit} College in 187.''* accorded Inm the 
i.irc lionour of chetiiiL: hiT a Foundation Fellow 
He reieive'd inani elistinctioiis fioin univ ersities and 
le-anu'd soeieties })(»th at home and abroad, and in 
I 1883 he jncsided ovoi tlie meeting of tlie Bntish 
Association at Soutlqiort C)n .Taii. 26th, 18it.5 he 
I died at Camlindge' Di Cavity seldom identified 
, himself with movenumts outside his own immediate* 

' work, but he took a jiroimnent jiait in the agitation 
for the higher education of women w'hioh resulted 
in the foundation of New iiham College As a mathe*- 
matician he was characteii/ed by the wide scope and 
onginalitj of his work His cliief memoirs deal 
with diflereiitial eejuations, elliptic functions, and 
determinants. His Elementary Treatise on Elliptic 
j Functions apjieaied in 1876, and Single and Double 
j Theta-functions m 1881 , and in 1889 a collected 
I edition of his papeis lagan to be issued, extending 
! over a numlK-r of volumes 

CAYUGA LAKE, a lake m the State of New 
York, on the Inmndaiy of Cayuga and Seneca coun- 
I ties, and extending south into Tompkins county, 
38 miles long and from 1 to 3^ miles wnde It is 
i much frequented by pleasure parties The towm of 
I Ithaca stands at the southern extremity of the lake 
CEBADILLA. See Saba dill a. 
j CEBU, oi Zebu, one of the Philippine Islands, 

I situated betw’een Bohol and Negros, separated from 
^ the latter by a channel wdnch vanes from 5 to 15 
j miles m w’ldth It ls a long, narrow' island, 130 
' miles in length, with an extreme width of 20 miles, 
j Its area is 2275 square miles. Gold, silver, lead, 

! and coal are plentifully found. Sugar cultivation 
i and the manufacture of abaca are the chief uidus 
tries Pop 618,000 — The town of Cebu, on the 
eastern coast of the island, the oldest Spani^ settle- 
ment on the Phihppmes, is a place of considerable 
trade, and has a cathedral and several churches. It 
was close to the site of tius town that Magellan was 
killed on April 27th, 1521. 

CEBUS, a genus of monkeya. See Capuchin 
Monkey and Sapajod. 

QECIDOMYIA, the genus of dipterous insects 
to which the Hessian fly {C. daiructor) 

CECROPIA MOTH {PUUpsamia eeervfia), the 
largest moth of the Umt^ States, often measuring 
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m 


6 inches from wing- tip _to^wing-tip. 


the silk-worm family (Bombycidte), and its cater- 
mllar spins a large cocoon from which a coarse silk 
av be prepared. The moth is of a ^ayish colour, 
w ith white, black, and other markings ; and the lar\a 
(rreen with bristles and yellow and red marks 
" CEDAR-BIRD, a name given to the American 


win.r (Ainnelis ccdrorum or Bornhycilla caroUn- celery and parsnip 


CELERIAC, tumip-rooted celery, a variety of 
oelerv in which the root resembles a turnip and may 
w'eign 3 or 4 llis It is much cultivate on the, 
continent of Europe, leas so in Britain, and is eaten ' 
eitlier in salads or ( ooked 

CELERY-FLY [Tcphritia Oriopordtrn’*), a two- 
wiiige<l fly, tile larvio of which are destructive to 


CMU), from Its fondness for the berries of Junijpcrvn 
y'lTqiniana, a plant often knowm as cedar. It is a 
handsome and sprightly bird of a bum nish colour, , 
occurring throughout the whole of the United States, j 
hut it has no song 

CEl) -VR CREEK, a stream of the United States, 
rising in Shenandoah county, Virginia, and flowing 
into the North Fork of the Shenandoah river It 
w.as near this creek that General Shendan converted 
.1 defeat of the Federals by the Confederates into 
.L eomjilete victory, on Oct 19th, 1864 r . 

CEDAR OIL, an aromatic oil obtained from the | iianie of the tis.-,to 

Aiiiencaii led cedar {Jianjitrus viryintana) It is '' 

used foi scenting soajis . , ^ 

CED\R RAPIDS, a city of the United States, 
in Linn county, Olin*, betweim Des Moines and 
Dulmque, 219 miloe w of Chicvigo, and on tlu 
Cedar River, whose faUs afford water-power for tin 
industries of the plaee. It is an important railway 
eeiitr.-, and has large flour-mills, breweries, machiiit- 
works, &e, and a flourishing trmle P(»rk-pa< king 
is also an iTiijiortant iinlustiv of tin place It \\as 
founded 111 1849 I’e]) in 1890, 18.020 

CEDKELA, a genus of laigetiinhei tues, iiativis 
of the tropn s of both heinispheres g>'ioi4 mmit to 
the order Cedrelace.e, wliicli is now usually in- 
cluded in Meliaceie The .sjkcus havt* evergreen, 

( ([ually pinnate leaves, and small btll-shaped white 
flowtrs C odoratd of Honduras and the West 
Indies yields bastaid cedar, C au<ttrah.i is a valu- 
able Australian timber tue, one oi two East Indian 
specn s luue febiifugal properties 

CEDliELACE.E, the mahogany fainih. a natural 
order of dieotyledonous jdaiits, nearly allied to, if 

really sejiarate from, the Meliace.e They are treus , naswH down the «aat wdo 

with alternate pinnate leaves and a woody capsular . alo’nrt^'© Kuo and 8hir#^. 

fruit Different speeus yield malu.gaiiy, satin-wood, La . ^ tnlnitary of the latt<ir The 

yellow -wood, &c The tyi>ieal genus is irdrela ^ith the ZamlniHi u, hnw- 

CELANDINE, a name gnven to two British ; ,, ,^rtly fonj^ 

the Maiig anja Range and other mountains ^ 
Alount Kalnnd. is niulu<l. from that it nifia 

irregularly north to the Sonawe nver, which flow» 
into^ l^ke Nyassa Thus the 

, .rises great part of the More l^am th« oouth ci 
the lake, and is Uamdeil jiartlv ly Portugu<» ^ 

oiirtlv by North. ni /oinbewa or Rhod«^ 


CELLULAR ITSSUE, in animal physiology, a 
name for a sort of connective tiasiie which is also 
called areolar Umu: It is made up of bundloB of 
white fibrous tiviue interlacing and cnMWing to form 
a mesh-w’ork Numerous elastic fibren ore present, 
c'onfernng elastn ity. The tWo kind-' of fibrua are 
.iusily distinguished, under the nmas>Hcs)j>e, by add- 
ing .hliite acetic add, when the white Hbres avvell 
u}) and IwconiL* tiansparent, and tlio unatfectod 
yellow ( lastic hhres are rovealwl. The interWung 
bundles inclose little spaces or areol®, wluiioo one 
It IS a tiHsuu found in lar^ 
|iiaiitities nndei the' skin, covenujj the niuscleH, th© 
l)lo(»d VOSS. Is, and nerves, and in various port* 
foiiiiiiig a kind .»f proUtrtn^e covering for delioat© 
and iiniiortuiit organs — *n botany, the tt‘rm is 
upl»]ied to the soft substanoe of pl.iiitM, comja««d 
<if .Icinentary vesicks or colls without w.saJy or 
vasniku ti'-Mies 

CELTIS. a genus of trees of the natural order 
I^iticaceai, closelv relatt*d to the elm 0 ountm/w 
IS the luttle-trec ' Sec Nkitlk TichK 

OEMBKA ITNE (Pniim (Vmbin), a fine cv>nif«r 
.tf (’eiitral Kuio]k,' and SiIk.tuv, having .slibli* Heeds 
and yielding a turjientine called Curpatlimn lioUam. 
i^iriss atone pint and biUrian ptne are also names 
giv.ntoit See PjNK 

CENTAVO, a Chilian com similar to the oent 

(winch see) , . i 

CENTKSTMO, a com of Italy, Peru, sa, aimilar 
loth, (tilt (which SI e) 

CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTOR ATI*, 

TiSll. a Biitish poBsesMuui in South Afnea, situated 
inainl> on the west of liukc Njoasa, 


The eastern 


^ boundai}. proceeding f nun the «‘a«tera whore^of 


plants, the greater celandine and the lesser ce ^ omfl. TtHiicn 

time, also called su allou'-icorts, because the plants the ^ g J 
were believed t.) flower when the sw'allow’ arrived, 
and to die W’hen it departed The former is thrh- 
rloiLium 17 UIJTXS, and the latter Ficuria ranunculoidca 
oi Ranxinralus Ficaria. This latter, belonging to 
the .irder Ranunculaceee, is a favourite wuld- flower 


from its being one of the earliest British plante to 
come into bloasom, having petals of a fine goldtu 
yellow colour, arranged so as to form a sort of star. 

Wordsworth’s tw-o jioems on the small or lesatT 
celandine are well known Its root consists of small 
flosliy tubers. It is <:>ften called pilewort, being a 
reputed cure of piles The greater celandine be- 
longs to the poppy family ; it is a glaucous hairy | 
annual with small yellow flowers, and ifl full of a , 
yellow juice of a poisonous acrid nature. 

CELANO, Lakb of. See Fucino | 

CELASTRACE.E, an order of polype ta ous di- ^ 

cotyledons, consisting of shrubs and sm^ trees, Shirwo, but tbs ddef oen^ of 

totivesof Southern Europe, Asia, America, Austi^i^ , Blantyrt, aituatoi faitW oouth m 

&C-, most of them of no great importance. 


and partly I'y (i<rnmn Jau*. Afnca. 

cmstltutctl a ,,rnl,.l..rat. 

iniawOTiCT undtr (la- Tor. inn .MBce ** 

1 8«1 Th.. total «r«. .« VKid 
.nf. tatlu- dmtn.ta, and tha 
mcludcKl Euroiieaiis (mc*8tly m 
Indians, and 8M.996 

this region, t^Hpecially the southern pOTQNn, » 
Uino^ and simief the 
height. The minerals 
comnHSfcuil importance. 

^Sotfba, a town about bau - way »• 


They 

have generally aend properties, 'fhe ^ief 
are Crfinijpiii, and El-ood^ndron a t 

only Britisli opecies is the spindle-tree {Euonymu* 
furopetus). Bee Bpindlk-tbkb. 


population IS Blantyrt. wtui^ f 

Bn altitude of ow ^ dSbww 

KatungaX Ch.romo, and P"? o» 

Bhir^, MpondoH and 

near Nyaaso, Livingstonjo, Bandawe, aiMl 
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CENTRAL HEAT— OEKVTja 


K«ro&^ oii-iihe alu)re o{ tihe lake. The settlemefits 
m beuag rapidly tSnproved by 'the substitution of 
poqd briok and stone houses for the former bttild* 
mgs of wattle aad daub. The climate, e^cially 
in the highlands, is healthier than 'in mrat 

of tropical Africa, the only serious complaint b[^jl||g 
* blaokwater ' fever. The first three months of t^ 
year are the most unhealthy. Coffee, nee, wheat. 


timd among the most flourishing of Sieilv 
9000. 


Pop 


oats, barley, &c , are cultivated with suecess. CedarS|j|] aspu, a abieldj, a 


CENTURY - P|i AN T, a popular name of the 
[AgavA ameriom^ Apimcan aloe. See Aoavk 
CEPHAE im a ■genu# of pl^ts Ijelongmg to the 
order Rubiace*, natives of tropical Amenca. See 
Ipeo^ouanha. 

CEPHALASPI8 (Greek, hepkede, the head, and 


mangos, peaches, and other plants are being steadily 
introduced There is a considerable trade earned 
dfa mainly along the lake and down the nvers Bhir^ 
and Zambesi to Chmde on the coast, where the 
ocean-going sttjpmers %all The chief imports ^re 
cotton goods, machinery,, provisions, hardwaje, and 
agricultural implements; aiid the exports comprise 
ivory, rubber, tobacco, oil-^fteds, and coffee. The 
imports in 1898-99 were valu^ at nearly £100,000, 
of which nearly 94 per cent went through Chiromo. 
The exports for that year amounted to about 
£38,000. The military force consists p^feikhs from 
Thdia and native troops under BritiliW Officers, and 
there are some gunboats on the nvers and the lake 
Telegraphic communication is being opened up, and 
alresdy Blantyre, Zomba, jiAd Fort Johnston are 
connected with vCape Town and "Splis^ury A rail- 
way from Chiromo, at 4i^ head ojT ‘the Shire naviga 
tion, into the hearty of the protecto^te is pvoject^ 

• CENTRAL HEAT. See,EARTH. 

CENTRAL INDLA'AGENPY, a oollectioa of 
statcft in Hindustan, coi^Sistin^iOfj four groups hr 
agencies, viz Bundelkband, BhaghelkJh^d,-Gwabor, 
and Nimar and ttoder the ultiinate charge 

of ^e govemi^gfmenQ'fa Agent at Indnte' The 
largeet individual -BtAtel itire ^O-walicrf, o-nd 


nng m the Old 
sam« order SB th6 
hav^^3iim^«lii«i; t1 
lose 



CESU8' 


1^ fossil ganoid fishes occur- 
Istone, belonging to the 
‘:e and sturgeon. They 
1 18 large and creacent- 
iblanoe to the shape of 
protected by a Ihige buckler- 
prolonged into a point on 
. or-teej^ ore known, and the 
^ ^ adaptedJ^ suction. 

(^reek, fn*m keras, a horn), a genus 
of African vipers, remarkable for their fatal venom, 
imd for two little 'h<yna formed by the scales above 
the eyes Hence they ha\e received the name of 
homed vipers The tail is very distinct from the 
lx>dy 0- vulgaris is the homed viper of Northern 
Afnca,"A fepecses. known to the anciOnts. There are 
several other sppcies,^^ 

CERASUS, the oliowfy gfcin»H6f trees, of tlie ordif ' 
RosacesB, now always' negardAiJ as a section of the 
genus PrunuR, distinglUfillsd from the other sections 
by the smooth, blooniltfsi 'fruit, coiiduplicate \ema- 
tion, and other cliaracters ^ 

CERATODUS, a genu.> of fishes belonging to 
the Dipnoi or lung-fishes O For^ten is the oar- 
ramunda or native salmon of the Australian nvers. 
It measures from 3 to 6 feet m length, and forma 
an interesting connecting-link between the oldest 


Bhopal. These states boii^ ^ AtfliiSf ^,^8 square I surviving group of fishes and the low'est air-breathing 
mile(a, and have a of ‘ ! animals Its air-bladder Rer\ es as a lung, and 


CENl^E-BOAaRD, a broAd, '<^UAdrdateral pieoj, 
movable round or pivot in a dol m tIbA liottom of a 
vessel, and forming a sort of movable keel. It is' 
used especially American yachts, 'arid is rafa^d 
wd lowered ip 4b well .extending Uongitudmally 
amidships It tends W'|»r6vent leeway and givtfj. 
the vessel gzreater when under a press of 


! 'although it breathes chiefly by the gill^ it also 
inholte air directly It is said to leave the water 
and go on the fiats after vegetable food — on which 
it Beenih chiefly to live — but its travelling powers 
cannot be great, and some authonties deny them 
altogAther It is said to bury itself m the mud 
jrittDng the dry Ifeason, but this also is denied 
, , I C^ERDIC, king of the West Saxons, invaded 

CENTRrPTKiAL MACHINES,, a name given 1 England about the end of the fifth century, and 
to maej^es u^ed for various purposes, in which [ after gradually fighting his w-ay and extending his 
centnfhgal force produced by rapid revolution is ' conquests, established the kingdom of Wessex about 

utilized. fittob a machine may be Used for drying I 519, He suffered a severe defeat from the Bntons 
clothes ocv of l^^ods, for instance, the articles being ' in 520 at MoiaEC^idoni or Badbury, m Dorsetshire 
placed in the inside of a hollow cylinder, which is i In 530 he conjRred the Isle of Wight. At his 
made of wire-gauze or has numerous perforations in death in hift kingdom extended over the present 
its circumference, and is driven at a high speed, the 1 counties 'oi Berks, Wilts, Dorset, and Hants (m- 
moisture being thus caused to fly off by centrifugal cludimj ^he Isle of Wight) 

action, fltagar is now often separated from the I -CEKEdPS^, a genus of birds allied to the 

cnoliAses by a centrifugal machine, the sugar in this ' geese,* the Ajy species being C. Nova UoUandtee, 

case being commonly knowm by the trade ual^ ff'l oi^led Nevf*^|nUand or Australian goose. The biU 

‘ centJiifhgal sugair’. The cylinder in wbixiliB . ia Very short, vv^fc a greenish-yellow w‘ax-hke 

sugar «' contained is {riaced within a larger at the base^i|((« neck is short and thick, the h#ld 

i wh1cfh**th<? jttolaseea.is received Liquid(j‘^Mn kiL ' the legA4ong, and the body somewhat massive 

> be clanfied and {piarid ‘llts' general cd^ur is gray) "witb some brown pat^es, 

/ meannof oentnfugal*aot^p^ has a Heavy flight and swims slowly. New 

collect at'tK'^' ISlI^llAbd geese are gradually disappearing. 

‘ high rate of tJEROX^ON, a genua of South Amencan 
re clea,i^quid palms. SUsI^ax-paiji. ^ , 

iWet beutr^'wBr^ijn CERTHIA, a genus of msessonal birds, type oi 
1 from milk in ^ family Certhi^ee or Creepers. See Cret^^s. 

^AiRY) ThenamAJttd^r CERVETRI, or CERVirrEEi, a femall place m 



in-Anei^ Vince df Catania, 
\ the ^Mlej df |b e Simeto, 20 miles 
situated in a fertile district 
yie^|j||y^g|da, Vand marble. The ancient 

cityiPnipijMiib' ^psnl&tikle remains exist, was at one 


Italy, 27 milee w. of Rome, where formerly 
the anciant Etzosoan aty^of Caere. It has yielded 


artistiaand other objec^ eff Erinftcan manu- 


ire. Popi 930. 
CERVUS, tihe genus of 
stag belongs, forming the 
Cervidae. See Deer. 



OESTOIIXBA— OHALtiENGEB EXPEDITION. 


CESTOIDEA, Oestoda, Cestoid Worms, ‘ wie of 
,he three classes^ of Platyhelmmthes (flat- worms), 
insisting of elongated and nsuaUy segmented forms 
ivithout a mouth or ahmfntary*tikB|L and possessed 
organs of attac^enlT^t the aM|pior end.. The 
segments are kno^ra as proglottides isid are to some 
extent distinct animals. See Tapk-woem. 
CESTRACIONj a genus of cartilaginous fishes 


allied to the sharks, of tile best-known speciefffi Flat Jinks are made m a flv-Dreas and are oonneeted 


H the Port Jackson shart^fflf Aupfcralia [C. Philippi) 
Four species are knov^, 2 rfljitbg in J<^gtb from 4 
to 6 feet. They feed JMHBy qn M ^ 
ipolluBcs. The family'^DeetracRfl^ 
poorly repi:^Bent«^ was very 
Ideological periods. 

CETERACH, a of f< 
podiaceiE, chiefly lojpWn by the 
the simple son with'^^caijely anyinrfiteiuHii,juid the 
abundance of chaffy scales whi<i clothe the under 



Ml^oly- 


m 

are made of <areul« ban of metal ; and in the latter 
case they may be either twisted nr untwisted. The 
smaller kinds of links are usujUly open or unstudded, 
^ilst the larger ones, such as' tW) employed in 
Aa^n^bles, are provided with strengthening hemi 
of metal, called studs, whose ends are welded to 
the inner surfaces of the broader sides of the link. 


to^'ther in different ways, either two with on inter- 
val between them alternating with two placed oloM 
together, or two alternating with one^ three with 
two, four wi th three, and ^ on as far as nine with 
eigliL The two-one flat-linked chain is often used 
for running on cogs the manufacture of the 
hnks of a chain -cable the iron is first cut into link- 


veins, I lengths, whose ends gto then bevelled in opposite 


directions The in^tal is then heated and bent into 
the elliptic shajx^ roflnd a vertical mordrel, the ends 


iurface of the leaf. The only ^pocies, C officinarvm i are securely welded together, and finally the sup- 
(the scale-fern or miltwaste) is indigenous to Britain, ])ortmg sttod is weldeil along the minor ajds of the 
urid common on rocks and walls It ‘had formerly ” r-, _ . . 

a great reputation as a remedy in ailments of the 
■>pleen and live*. 

CETEWAYO, ^^Cafiir c^ef 'or, king, son of 
(*anda, king of th^^Bulus. ^jUp^turhances as to the 
iucceasion having aitten«i2l' iwiluland, Mr (after- 
wjtrds Sir) Theophilus Qhg^tonei, representative (»f 
bhe Natal government,,^.aJhiiured the recognition of 
Oetewayo as king in 1873 The latter, however, 
in spite of the obligations into which he hod 
filtered, proved a tyrannical ruler, and maintained 
i large army A dispute which had arisen re 
tjarding lands on the frontier was settled by arbi- 
tration in favour of the Zulus , but on the refusal 
if Oetewayo to comply with the conditions imposed, 
war was declared against him by the British and 
the king made prisoner soon after the of 

LTlundi (July, 1879) In 1882 he visited J^glond 
ind was conditionally restored to part of hie 
iorainions In the following year he wras dnv^ 
trom power by the chief Usibepu, and renudned 
under the protection of the British until hiipdeatb 
it Ekowe on Feb 8 th, 1884 
CETINJE See OETTioNfc 
CETIOSAURUS, Cktkosaurus, the whale-lizard, 

1 genurt of fossil saurians, the most gigantic of the 
irder Deinosauria The articulations of the Ixuies 
if the limbs, the possession of long claws, and the 
lollowness of the bones indica^^hat 'it was a ter- 
restrial animal, probably an inB^Pftuit of marshes 
ir nver-sides. Its remains are frond in^the Oolite 
ind Wealden formations 
CEVADILLA. See Sabadilla. 

CHACMA- See Baboon 
CHAD. See Tchad 

CHAFER, a term loosely appliBf^ to certain in- 
BtWta of the beetle order, especudly such ae them- 
tiStves or their larvee are injliri^l^ to plants. Sot' 

Cockchafer. , . ^ \ 

CHAIN-PUMP, a pump consismxg in p 
of an endless chain equipped wilh a numl 
valves or buckets moving round two wheels 
above and one below The chain m ite ascent pOBses 
tiirough a tube closely fitting the or buckets, 

the water being discharged either from the top of 
the tube or from an onfioe in it 4 . ■ 

CHAINS are mechanical oontnvanoes consisting 
of a string of more or lees circular or oval links, 
oach of which is thre^ed tiiroQgh the adjacent 
ooaa er otherwiae connected with thtm. 

synah^ of authority saiul for prt^ial 
of yjbnsiderable annuity, but their 
imp^jpl^ mlSraggmg, supporting, connecting, 

Ac,. ore comparatively or alto^ther modem. The 


ellipse Th^fnevt link is in the same r 

but, of cokrse, liefore Jotfmg it must he pmmdA 
through the preceding one. In small linked chains 
the welding is made at the narrov. ond or cn>wn, 
but in larger ones it is usually at the side. Twisted 
links are madq^in the saAwi manner at first and arc 
tiYuted, afterwords (Yhafli-cabiM for mooring ahipa 
were first used in the merchant servioc, and wefk 
introduced into the Britirfi navy in 1812, Previ- 
ously ropes hadfhoen eiApk>yed as in ancient lij^ee. 
TJiese cables aVe ma<le uo lengths of 15 fathiWna, 
each length being usua^ |>r(Wided with a swivel, 
and tlid successive leq^bi^ a^ omt>oted together 

by 8peeii4 links call^ 

CHALUSN(jJCfl EXI‘MDITION, a smontiflc. 
and exploring ,exp«^on sent out by tbtr Ikritinh, 
government T^e ChaU^rr, j/^ frij^ate-huilf ahip 
of about 2000 tonn ^ully eijuipf)^ with Ifcll the moet 
imiiroved scielitific appliances for aeoertainmg the 
(^th, temperature, qurrcnte, Ac., of the ocean and 
.the character of the o< lan-bottqin, and foramaawiMg 
-specimens in 'naturaWiJ4ary, set 'sail from Hheemeus 
on Dec 7th, 1872. (later Hir) Geo^ 

S Nares Was la commah^ of the naval ’anrveying 
staff, and Ibpfessor (later Sir) Wywille Thonmon 
was placed at the head of the Haontifl^ fntm at 
tached to the ship She aailed finrt tS^^^>ladeira 
and Tenenffe, thence across thn AHantic to th^ 
Bermudas, from which she |)rcMX‘<ednd^i^ tn^«v» 
Scotia (Halifax). liocTOHsing t» the AkoIW nliM 
continued her course W the Cape Verd T i l a n d# 
to the Cajie of GchkI Hoixj liy way of Femandll 
Nor<*nha and liahia. After l>cing refitted hem, she 
again set sail in De^^mlier, 1873, and proceeded 
b> Prince Iklward and Kerguelen lalanda and the 
^Anlorctic waters to Melbioume and Sydney. * At 
‘BydnW she was again overhauled, and cttAer 
ptftnre she cruistd aliout tiie Pacific andtlp China 
ultimately 1 *» -- 

firing. Captain 
wand in order to 
'■^cpedition, and lie 

May 2 „.., ^ 

of the cruiip^ihe 
ituwl 
higl 

the supervision 
John Murray haj||: him Jptl 
Reaulte of the "^lyage of B 
prising the Narrative 
Magnetic Bcmlta 
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CHALMERS— CHAMPIGNON. 


(3 vola., 1884-89), Botany (2 vols , 1885-86), and 
Zoology (32 voIb., 1880-92) Amongst the more 
popul^ works on the expedition are Prof. Moseley's 
Notes by the Naturalist on board the CliaUenger 
(1879); Spry’s Cruise of the Challenger (1877, later 
edition 1881), Sir Wyville Thomson’s Voyage of 
the Challenger . General Results (2 vols , 1878) , and 
At Anchor (1S78) by Dr J J l\'’ild, the last-named 
being a narrative of the voyage 

CHALMKHS, Gk(ir(JE Paul, Scottish painter, 
was bom at Mcuitrose in 1833, and received his 
education there After serving in succession under 
a surgeon and a ship-chandler, he went to Edin- 
burgh in 1853 in order to become an artist He 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Hcottish 
Academy in 1867, and four year^ later he was 
i lected to full membership He died at Edinburgh 
on Feb 28th, 1878, apparently from the effects 
of a night assault by some unknown persons His 
pictures, winch are charaoteri/ed by rich colouring, 
consist mainly of portraits and subjects, though 
dunng his lattr jears he produced several land- 
scajies The most important are the Favourite An 
(1864), End of the Harvest (1873), Running Water 
(1875), Threescore Years and Ten (1875, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy), Prayer (1876), Knitting 
(1876), and The Legend (unhnished) 

CHAMA, the gaping cocklt, a genus of large 
marine bivalves The giant clam, Chai/ia, gigaa, is 
the largest shell yet discovered, sometimes nicasui- 
ing 4 feet across It is found in the Indian 0( can 

CHAMBA, a Punjab hill state north of Kangra, 
about lat 82°-33° N. and long 76 -77° e Area, 
2126 sip miles, and pop 124,032 The reigning 
faanily is R4ji)ut The chief town has the saiia 
name 

CHAMBERLAIN, Joseph, English statehiaun, 
eldest son of the late Mr Joseph Chamberlain, 
was bom in London in July, 1836, and educattx;!* 
at London University School Like his father lie 
became a member of a large hrm of screw -makers 
at Birmingham, but gave uj) active connection with 
the business in 1874 He eaily liecame jirominent 
in Birmingham both in connection w'lth civic and 
IKilitical affairs, being an advanced radical and an 
able speaker, and was chairman of the si hool-lMiard, 
and thrice in succession mayor of the city (187 1-76). 
He contested Hhefheld iis a parliamentary candidate 
in the Radical interest in 1874, but without success. 
In 1:^76 he entered parliament as a representative 
of Birmingham, and at the general election of 1880 
he was chosen for the same city along with Mr 
Bright and Mr Muntz He soon became a promi- 
nent speaker in tlie House, and gradually came to 
be regarded as the leader of the advanced Radicals 
Under Mr. '^Gladstone os premier he became presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and a cabinet-minister, 
and was aide to pass a Bankruptcy Act (subse- 
quently amended), though he failed with his mer- 
chant shipping bill. In the Gludstcme government 
of 1886 he was president of the Local Government 
Board; but hiS leader's Irish policy caused to 
resign, and since then, as member for West Bir- 
mingham, he has been one of the moat pronounced 
members of the Liberal-Unionist party and their 
leader in the of Commons. , In the winter of 

1887-88 he was m America as one of the British 
representatives appointed to negotiate a ^tlement^^ 
rtf the fishery disputes between Canada Ited the 
United States. On the formatipn of the X^ionist 
minist^ in 1895 Mr Chamberkii^ptiecame colonial 
secreufey under "Lord Salisbury, anom that capacity 
hie chief aim hee been to unite more closely the 
colonies with the mother country Dunng hie 
tenured Office he iwe had various difficult matters 


I to handle, such as the negotiations concerning the 
I so-called ‘Jameson raid’ on the Transvaal in Dec 
1895, and the French claims in West Afnca. On 
news of the ‘ raid ’ being received, Mr Chamberlain 
at once repudiated all connection with it on the 
part of the Bntish authonties ; and he subsequent) j 
denied in the most distinct manner having had 
any personal foreknowdedge or suspicion of what 
I was about to take place His conduct of tlw 
negotiations with the South African Republic pro 
ceding the outbreak of w'ar in 1899 met with 
enthusiastic 8Uj)j)ort from many and severe censure 
from others He had much to do with the jiuss- 
ing of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 
In 1896 the students of Glasgow University elected 
him Lord Rector An edition of his speeches was 
produced in 1885 under the editorship of Mr, H \\ 
Lucy, and m 1887 his sjieeches on Home Rule 
and tlie Irish Question were jiulilislied 

CHAMBERS, WiLiiVM, an eimnent jtublishcr 
and misi'ellaneoiis wTitei, was born at Peebles on the 
Ihth Ajtril, 1800 As legaids his parentage and 
early life, see Chamufus, Roiinir He was less ol 
a literary man than liis lirotlur, l)Ut several jirodin- 
tions jiroceeded from his pen In 1839, for instance, 
In ]tul)lisbed an account of a tour in Holland and 
tlie Rhiin Countries ; and actoimts of subseijuent 
touis m France (l8l9), Ameiiea (l.^'.^lj), and Jtal} 
(1862) weu afterwards ])uld]shcd In 1M9 he pur- 
chased the estate of Gleiioimistoii. Peelili sshire, and 
m 1859 Ix'stowid on hjs'*^ozthpla( e tlie commodious 
suite of buildinus known as the ChamlxTs Institute, 
eomjuising a library, reading-room, lecture room, 
art-galhiv, and rnuseuin Of Ins native county he 
])ublished a histoiy in 186 1 In 1865 he was elected 
L(»id Provost of Edniburgl), in winch cajiacity In 
organized and (arned out many extensive and useful 
irigosures of sanitary mijuovemeiit Between 1871 
and 1883 In spent uj>w.ards of £20,000 on the resto- 
ration of St Gile« Oatlicdral, Edinburgh He re- 
ceived the degree of LL D from the I^niversity of 
.^Edinburgh in 1872, in whidi year he published a 
** very interesting memoir of his brother It was the 
inteption of the government to confer a baronetcy on 
, him, but the patent had not been signed W'hen his 
death occurred, 20th May, 1883 
I CHAMBERTIN, a sujienor kind of red Bur- 
1 gundy wine, named after tlie place w'here it is pro- 
duced 

CHAMBORD, Henhi Charles Ferdinand 
Marik Dieudonn^:, Comte de, Duke of Bordeaux, 
the last rejiresentativ e of the elder branch of the 
French Bourbon dynasty, called by his partisans 
Henry \ of France He was bom at Pans on 
,2mNt820, seven months after the assassina- 
ifcaicrfiiMliat^fe^nnce Charles Ferdinand d’Artoia, 
vaJDuf de J^arles X , after the revolutionary 

in his favour, but the- 
'*y qir| | ^ compelled to leave the country 

. with iii0 Kp TO |t:itle unrecognized by the nation. 

He liwjKil WCWiBively in Scotland, Austria, Italy, 

, and LcriidQ||||yieeping a sort of court, and occasionally 
isenuBg BB^iffi^toes. In 1846 he married the Prin- 
cess Miijig^pieresa, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of in 1851 inherited the domain of 

FrohsdajSjMBar Viennsu where for the most part he 
l^ubseqiMBtlffil^ided While abstaining from violent 
j 6-ttempta Wlbize the crown, he let slip no opportumty 
of urging his claims, especially after Sedan , but hia 
^ belief in divine right, his devotion to the see of 
Rome, and his failure to recognize accomplished 
facts and modem tendencies, destroyed all chance 
of his succession. He died at Froh^orPillL Aug- 
24th, 1883, leaving no heir ^ 

CHAMPIGNON, a name given to the common 
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mushroom of Britain {Agaricu9 campeitru). See 

^^HANDPUR, a town of India, in the Bijnaur 
dibtnct of the North-West Provinces; about 40 
miles E N E of Meerut It is thriving, well paved 
uiid drained , there is a trade in sugar and groin, 
besides some manufactures of cotton cloth, pipes, &c. 
Top (1891), 12,256 

CHANK-SHELL, the common (xmch-shell {Tur- 
I, India pyium), of a spiral form, 'worn as an orna- 
ment by the Hindu women A shell with its spires 
(,i whorls turning to the right is held in jieculiar 
estimation and fetches a high place The chank is 
,me of the gasteropodouH mollusca 

CHANT, a short musical composition adapted to 
the Ringing of the psalms and Lanticles Chants 
me singde when adapted to a single verse, and double 
when adapted to two versc'., the former consisting 
„t two strain- of three and four bars resjiectn i ly, 
and the latter being of that lengtli More 

n ( ently (luadruiile chants extending over four verses 
li.Lve been intiodueed Tlie complete eliaiit omsi-t- 
ot four pints, namely (1) the intonation or imti.d 
phrase leading up to the retitiiig-note , (2) llu 

ie(.iting-not(', vshieh is the dominant of the inodt 
Miijiloyed, (S) tlie mediation, or mam body of the 
I liant , and <4) the tvimmation or com hiding 
[.hiase In modern Anglican* chants, however 
llMTt IS no intoii.ition The origin of tin plaiii- 
-ong of the (liimli is unknown, hut the hist attmijit 
to reduce tin tiaclitiomil mu'-u to .soim* dehnit' 
-\stem was mad l>y Saint Ambiost. lii-hop of 
Milin, who died in 697 Mori‘ iiiipoitant, however, 
hv f<ir is the Antiphonanum of Cregory the (ireat, 
which apiicarcd in the lattei lialf <>f the .sixth 
century and soon established itself as tlie thief and 
III fait only authority on Church niusu ih< 
(rregorian tone,'- vveie intiodueed into England by 
Saint Augustine, aiul in tiie toui-t of th< ii history 
111 tins country they underwent maiiv iiiodihcatioiis 
111 the various local ‘uses Dunng the great 

Hebelhon and the Commonwealth they went out^of 
me, but vvert levived at the liestor.ition Not 
long afterward-, how'ever, the (Treg<»rian t hunts 
began to give place to the modern double t hunts, 
and it IS only in (|Uite recent years that atti nijits 
h.ive been miwle to revive them 

CHANTERELLE, a British edible mushroom 
d 'anthurd lui{ cihu 7 ius) of a bright orange colour, 
with a pleasant fruity smell, growing m wsiods and 
on dry pastures 

CHAPRA See Chupr,^h 

CHAPTER- HOUSE, the building attached to 
a cathedral or religious house in which the chajiter 
meets for the transaction of business They are of 
different forms, being sometimes regular polygtms 


of four, eight, or ten side.s, and in otb er^cay ^ 
or parallelograms , and their 
noteworthy. Sometimes they were 
places of clerical dignitaries ** * 

CHARADRIUS, the genus to which frej^ver 
lielongs, forming the type of the family OEiSiaB“®’ 
which mclades also the lapwings, dotte^*V oysf®*"' 
catchers, tumstoues, sanderlings, &c. (w^i^®^) 
CHARD, the leaves of artichoke 
7nu8) covered with straw in order to bjMjpAh^ 
luid make them leas bitter Beet c/iaf®fpre rtie 
leaf-atalka and midnbe of a variety of wmte bwt 
(Beta Ciela) in which these parts are greatly de- 
vel<^)ed, dressed for the table. 

CHARING-CR03S, the titular centre of London, 
80 named from a cross which stood until 1647 at the 
Qif Channg in memory of Eleanor, wife o 
Edward X It is now a triangular piece of roadway 
at Tralalflar Square. The miodem cross, erected in 

Volrin. 


1863, stands on about the same place as the okkr 
one, of which it is as nearly as posaihle a reproduc- 
tion It 18 built of Portland and Mansfield stone 
and Aberdeen granite, its s^le being the decorated 
Gothic of Edw'ard’s time It cost awiit £1800. 

CHARITEM. the (Jreik name of the Graces 
(which see) 

CilARJUI. a towm in l^khara, situated on the 
river Oxus at the ixunt where it is crossed by the 
railway from Bokhara to the Caspian Sea. Its 
jiosition makes it of eousidemble commercial im- 
j portance 

I CHAKLIN 1. King of Sfiain See Chahlks V .. 

■ Emperor of tTcTinany 

' ('llAHLES XIV See Bkunaimitte 

CHABLESTDN BHUSPHATK. a valualJe fer- 
tiluei obtained at Charleston, South Carolina, and 
. lla^kSed us ‘land’ or ‘river’ phi>Rphute, the latter 
lieiiio j)iot‘ured by dredging The phniphate rock 
1 - .d-^o found 111 seveiid tithei stattw. including 
' V londa. North Carolina, and Tennessee In 1897 
nearly a million toiih were imiud, of which Flurids 
sup]»hed fullv a half, and South Carolina rather Icss- 

■ In tht munufutture of the fertilueis sei eral iroiHirted 
, cheiiiicalH art used, namely, Huljthur ' y rites and ore 

from Sjiain and Portugal, bnmstt.iie from Italy, 
k.imit, manure-salt, and imLush sidts trom Germany, 
and (Mull -altpt'tre 

CHARLES rOV N, a town in the extreme luxrth 
(.f Natal, on tlu railway irom DurUvn to Johan- 
iiesbuig It .stands at a height of over 5300 feet, 
iMaiubn Hil' \ milt's distant 

CHARLOCK, the English name of Sijuipu cr- 
' ifiiifig, a (oinmon yillow wt-tsl in comfielda, also 
railed wild mustard .lointid or white charlock is 
Hit uliiinus Iia}ihfiiitntruni It also is a common com- 
bi Id weed, hut has whiti or straw -i olourod flowers 
and j<.inUd pods Both thesi- plants Inilong to tho 
Criu if er family 

CHARLO ITE, a town of the Unitwi States, in 

■ North C.iiohua Meikletilmig (ounty, with a uni- 
vcrsitv and m vend manufiwtones There arc gold- 
ninus in th. Miinitv I o)) (lK90k 1 1,657 

CH -VRNEL HOt'SE, a ilmmln'r or fiuildmg 
imdir or^iear .huiihes, vMi. n* the Ume# of the 
dead an d,p<«ottxl In England the cprpls of 
rtimic < hurl lit -h wen- form, rlv unt-d us i huniel-houseH. 
CHARPIK, lint for (li.-sing wounds Sec Llin. 
CH \HPOV ni till East Indies, a siuall portable 
' Usl, .on-istmg of a wiHsien frame roatiim on four 
' Jtirs, With IhukIh oiTiisH to mij»i*ort the tMulmg. 

ImHAKKAS h resinous siiltitHrice which oxudcs 
fioin the Indian hcruj. and m i-olleetod “V 

naiiotic or inloxuant foniimg a umsiderable srticl* 
of triult in Asia t'siM- HkMP _ l. u 

CHARTULAKY, a record or register in which 
th< charters, title-deeds. &i . of any ci>rporiUion 
copieil for safety end convenience of r^«r- 
ence They were often kept by private faiUlJl^ 
The oldeet chertuUnee that 

US belong to the u-nth century, and from the tbir- 
^ntury onwards they are vary nimjBmu*. 
As materials for the histonan, whether ^ Uw, 

mumayei r.({l.h^ or •" f»ot of •!>»»» “T 
Sment of t^oJ Lfc Uetr r Juo c«. .^r 
^Cer-estiiMted CopiM irl «evonJ 
mciita, whi«w ongiiuJ* «« 1“™ 

'’‘raJSTsAi.MoK PoitrLAiiD.An«n«««-BWi 

; and^u^wa. bon. m Co™^;^ 

Jan 13th, ld08 H»vmg »dof>t«d 

i “p^rof ^V«y, «Kl « tte m— 

tSr^-ooU pMdy, whiU m tun* g»ve M» » 
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great Kepublican party — the power that brought the 
downfall of slavery. In 1849-66 he was a member 
of the United States Senate, m which he vigorously 
opposed the extension of slavery into the new terri- 
tories. In 1855 he was elected governor of Ohio, 
being re-elected in 1857. In 1861 he was nominated 
secretary of the treasury, and in this post was signally 
successful in providing funds for carrjnng on the civil 
war. The famous non-iiitei est-V)earing treasury notes 
called ‘greenbacks’ were issued during his secretary- 
ship. In 1864 he resigned ofhce, and was appointed 
chief -justice of the supreme courts He died in New 
York on May 7th, 1873 

CHAT, the ])opulai name of birds of the genus 
Saocicola^ belonging to the family Syhiadie or 
warblers. They art small, lively birds, moving in- 
cessantly and rapidly alxiut in pursuit of the insects 
on which they chiefly live There are three species 
found m Britain, the atone-chat (jS rubicola), whin- 
chat {S. ruhetra), and wheateai [S. (inanthc) The 
first two resemble each other very closely in habits, 
and are both found on heaths and furze-covered 
commons, but the whin-chat, unlike its larger rela- 
tive, rarely winters in Britain Tlu' wdieatear is 
found on downs and fallow land, and also inigiates 
southward in autumn All three have pleasing 
songs, and feed on worms, insects, &c The jellow- 
breasted chat of the United States is a laigi'r biid, 
belonging to the genus Jcieria (7 pol i^<ilutta), of the 
family Turdidoe or thrushes See Stonk-chvt, 
Whin-chat, Whkatear 

CHATEAU-GAILLAKD, a c elebrated feudal foi - 
tress in France, near Andelys (Eure), built by Richaid 
Oeur de Lion As late as the fifteenth century it 
was considered one of the strongest fortresses in 
Normandy Its picture^iue situation on .i high 
rock overlooking the river has nuule it a favountt 
subject for artists Turner has twice rejireseiited it 
See Andklyh 

CHATEAU-LAFITTE, ChAteau-L vrouR, Cha- 
tkau-Margaux, famous vineyards, all in tlu dej)art- 
ment of the Gironde, France, furnishing the best of 
the red wines of Bordeaux See Bordelais Winks 

CHATELET, a manufactuniig town of Belgium, 
in the province of Hainaut, on the Sambre, 5 miles 
east of Charleroi Its chief industries are the manu- 
facture of cotton-stuffs, knives, nails, and jiottery 
Pop (1897), 11,255 —Ghatklinkau, opposite to it, 
has a pop of (1897) 11,519 

CHATHAM, a towm of Canada, in New Bruns- 
wick, at the mouth of the Miramichi, and on its 
right bank, 98 miles n k of Fredericton, with a 
Roman Catholic cathedral and college, and a laigi* 
trade in lumber Pop (1H91), 5641 

CHATI, a species of small leopard found in South 
America, very destructive to small (juadrupeds and 
birds, and especially to poultry-yards, but so gentle, 
when domesticated, as to hav e gamed for itself the 
name of Pelts mitis, or gentle leopard 

CHATTANOOGA, a town of the United States, 
capital of Hamilton county, Tennessee, on the Ten- 
nessee nver, which is here navigable by steamboats 
for eight months in the year. It is an important 
railway centre, and contains saw -mills, iron and 
steel works, bnek-works, cotton factories, &;c. The 
surrounding country is rich in c*oal and iron, and is 
well wooded During the civil war Chattanooga 
occupied on important strategic position, and here 
the Confederates were defeated in 1862 and again 
m 1868. Pop. (1880), 12,872, (1890), 29,100, with 
the suburbs the pop is over 50,000. 

OHATTERER8, the popular name of certain 
insessonal birds of the family Ampehdee, genus 
Ampdts, afi the Bohemian chatterer or waxwing 
{Ampdis ffamda) and the chatterer of Carolina 


{A. ctfirorum). See Cedar-bibd in Supp. and 
Wax WING 

CHAUDFONTAINE, a village of Belgium, m 
the province and 4 miles from Lie^e,'on the Vesdre, 
with hot springs much frequented in summer. Pod' 
(1897), 1811 

CHAUS (ka'us), a genus of Asiatic and African 
lynxes or cat -like animals, including the Chaus 
LtbycFus, or Libyan chaus, and the Chaus Coffer, 
or Caffre-cat They are fond of the water, and 
excellent swimmers The word is also used as a 
name of the marsh -lynx {Fths chaus) 

CHAUTAUt^UA, a beautiful lake of Chautau- 
qua county, m the extreme west of New York state, 
U S , about 20 miles long and 1 to 2 broad, 726 feet 
above Lake Erie, from which it is 8 miles distant 
There IS a ix-gular seivice of steamers lietween 
Mixyville at its north-west end, and .Taniestown at 
its south-east end On its banks is the village of 
CbautaiKjua, the eentrt of a religious and tnluca- 
tional movement of sonu“ interest This originated 
m 1.^74, when the village vvjus selected as a summei 
phut of meeting foi all inteiesttd m Sunday-seliools 
and missions Since then tlu Chautaiupia Literary 
and Scientific Circle has taken origin litre, the must 
jiiomment feature of w'hich is to engage the iiiem- 
beis — where vei they may lesiclc -in a legular and 
svstcinatu course of reading, extending, when com- 
pleted, ovti four years and entitling the student to 
adijiloma The head ottieeftof this institution, from 
wliuh the Chautautjua I'niv.i-sity has develojied, 
aie at Buffalo ’J'heie are m.iny local branches or 
societies, and it has tieen attempted to start the 
inovenu nt m Britain 

CHAVICA, a genus of plants, of the natural 
Older Ibperaceie, mtludmg the common long pepper, 
.lava long pepper, and bele l-pepjici The plants of 
tins genus ait shrubs very tlostly resembling those 
of tlu* neaily allied genus Ptjicr, and by some m- 
eludc'd m it The* leaves of the betel -jiejqier ((' 
or Piper Peiel) form one (»f the* ingredients of the 
ma.Htitatorv, I'aUed betel (which see) 

CHEE-FUO, also called Yen-tai, a town of China, 
m the proMnee of Shantung, at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Pe-ohi-li, about 40 miles W' of Wei-hai- 
Wei It 18 one of the jiorts opened to foreign trade, 
which is now of considerable volume The Chee- 
Foo Convention of 1H76 extended British commeite 
111 Cliinese water- through the ojienmg of four new 
ports Pe)p 32,000 

CHEESE-FLY, a small black dipterous Insect 
bie*d 111 cheese, the* Pwphila casti, of the same family 
to wdiich the house-fly, blow-fly, &,c , lielong. It 
has a very extensible ovipositor, which it can sink 
to a great depth in the cracks of cheese, and lay its 
eggs there The maggot, well known as the theese- 
hopper, 18 furnished with two horny claw-shajied 
mandibles, which it uses both for digging into the 
cheese and for moving itself, having no feet Ib' 
leaps are performed by a jerk, first bnn^ng itself 
into a circular attitude, when it can project itself 
twenty to thirty times its own length 

CHEESE-HOPPER See above article. 
CHEETAH See Leopard 
CHEFOO. See Chke-Foo in Supp. 

CHEILOGNATHA, or Chilognatha, one of 
the two orders of Mynapoda, mcludmg the millipeds 
and other forms ^e Myriapoda 

CHEILOPODA, or Chilopoda, one of the two 
orders of Mynapoda, represented by the oenbpeds. 
See Myriapoda 

CHEIRANTHUS, a genus of plants of the order 
Cruciferae, containing some twelve specuss, found in 
the Mediterranean region and m North Amen» 
and the Himalaya. The best-known species is the 



CJfeEIBOMYS-CHERVIL. 


wa\l-ftower [C. Cheiri), wlfiich is found wild in sonif 
parte of Britain. See W all-plower. 
CHEIROMYS. See Aye-aye. 

CHEIRON. See Chiron 
CHEIRONECTES, a genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, having the pectoral fins supported, like short 
feet, upon peduncles, by means of which they aie | 
enabled to creep over mud and sand when left dry i 
by the receding tide, and also to take short leaps ' 
like a frog, whence the name frog-fish, lus well as 
hand-fish They are found in the estuaries of the j 
north-east of Australia — The same name belongs 
to a Bra^alian genus of opossums, in wdiich the | 
hinder-hands are webbed, the Yapoek «)p()SHinn Ste 
Opossum 

CHEIROTHERIUM Sec L vuykinthodon 
CllELIDONIUM, a genua of jdants of the older ' 
ra])a\erace{e, cnntamirig only one species, tht (jtiatcr 
(.eland uu (C mayua) See Celandine in Si i‘p 
CllEJiMSEORD, Frkdeiiic Ai (JL.si i s Thi sk.ih 
second IjAKon, eldest son of the first Ijord Clielnis ' 
fold, who was tw'icc lord-ehaiKtlloi Hc‘ ivas hoin 
on May 31st, 1S27, and educated at Eton Elite i 
ing the army in IS 11, he lK>tan»e an ensign in the 
Grenadier Guard'^ in the following ye.ir J'ronioted 
■c.iptam in iHoO, he l>ecanie lieutenant colonel in 
1807, and colonel in 18(33 He sei\ed in the Cninea 
and through the Indian mutiny As deputy ad 
jutant-general he 8ei\ed in the .Vbyssiiijan c’ain 
jtaigii, wu>> nominated C ll , made aide-de-camp to 
her Majesty, ami adjutanl-gem ral to the force-- in 


lent herbs or shrubs, belonging to about ftO nima 
and 600 species. They ore mostly innooent weeds, 
but several are employed as pot-herbs, such m 
spinach and beet, and others tor the manufacture 
of soda. See Chknopodium (the type genus). 

CHER, a n V or of Central France, rising in Auvergne 
m the department Crease, and joining the Loire 
from the left near Tours, length, 220 miles. It is 
navigable to ^'^c^Kon This nvor gives name to the 
dejiartnmnt of Cher (wdiich see) 

CHERIII LlEZ, Charles- Victor, novelist and 
IMilitical w'litei was bom on duly 19th, 1829, at 
Geinwa, his fatluu Uung Jean Louis Andre Cher- 
huhc‘7, .a Hwjss Hcholai He was educated first in 
hiK native (ity. and aftiTwards at Paris, Bunn, and 
lleilin His fiist iitt lury jinxluction was an archte- 
oldgaal easaj, A projius d’un Che\ftl. published in 
1860, and reprinted four years later os (Tn Chevol 
di IMiidius, and sino then he Kak pmducisl other 
wi»i k-. of the humc c lass Le C Mitr Kostiii, puhlished 
111 l!s63, was his hrsl iio\el, ami was followed in 
by I’aul Mere The roost imiMirfaut of hu 
otlKT loiiianc es arc la* Homan crune honneto Femme 
I'n.spci Kando'c (186K). L’Aventure do 
Ladislas licilsky .Samuel Bri>hlet('ie (1877); 

L Iclcs (1<- .b .vn T»'ter((l (187H), Amours Fragiles 
(I88O1, N<urs ft Rouges (IhM), La Ferniu du 
Chocpiart (]HS;j), La J3<Hi (1887), liU Vocation 
du Comte Ghislain (1888), Ibic' Gageure (1890)* 
L Alt et la Xiitiin ( 181 ( 2 ) , Le Secret, du Pr^mptouf 
( 1893 ), Apies Folium Faitc* ( 189 .’’)), and Joquim 


India (18()3-7d), and in 1877 w'as ajipointcd com 
mander of the forces and lieutenant -go\ eriior of 
Cape Colony He restoied Kaffiaria to tiancpiilbry , 
and way given the chief command in the Zulu wai 
of 1870 After great dithcultu's with the tiansport, 
and some disasters, such as tliosc of Isandhlwana 
an 1 Intombi, he gained the decisive victory of 
Uhindi on July 1th, before the airnal of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who had lieen sent to sujiersede him On 
his return tct England he w'as m.idc (t C B . and in 
1884 beuime lieutenant of the Tovvci, a post which 
he held till 1889 He was promoted to the rank «»f 
lieutenant-general in 1882, and m 1888 he w'as 
created a general In 1893 he went cm the retin d 
bst 

CHELSEA, a town of the Ibnted States in 
Suffolk county, Massachusetts, forming a north 
eastern suburb of Boston, from which it is scpaiated 
by the Chelsea and Mystic n vers, the latter spanned 
by a long bridge It has important manufacture's, 
and contains a Huited States iiiaimc iiospital Poj* 

(1890), 27,909 

CHEMULPO, the most important treaty jnert 
of Corea, on the w coast, alxmt 25 miles from 
Soul It consists of a native, a Chinese, a Japantise, 
and a foreign c^uarter, and was ojiened m 1883 Its 
trade is of considerable value, the chief exports being 
nee, ginseng, cow-hides, beans, and millet , and the 
chief imports are cotton and woollen goods, metalh, 
railway plant and machinery, oils, grass - cloth, 
timber, &c. In 1898 the number of \es.sels entcre<l 
was 1158 of 186,359 tons, mostly Chme-se and 
Japanese In 1897 a railway to the cajutal was 
begun Pop (foreign) in 1896, 4679, of whom 
4148 were Japanese 

CHENILLE, a sort of ornamental fabnc of conl- 
like form, made by weaving or twisting together 
warp'threadfi, with a transverse filling or weft, the 
loose ends of which project all round in tlie form 
of a pile. Chenille carpets have a weft of chenille, 
the loose threads of which produce a fine velvety 
pile. 

CHENOPODIACE^ a natural order of apetol 
oua dicotyledons, ocmaistmg of more or less suocu- j 


Yarn .sM( M ( lorldilii'/ hum on the staff of 

lie Hiviu (1< Ixiix Mondes from tin year 1864, and 
nwinv iiblt {xtlifKal 1111(1 hiHtoiical artu les fnmi his 
]t( II apjieared ill that jxTKKlKal over the name of O. 
\ .din rt Of tlicsi veral Hi'lettioiis have lioen 

IuiIiIisIimI. iiK hiding LAlhmugiu' I’ohtiiiuc dejium 
111 I'aix (It* Piagiu (1870), L Espagne Politique 
(187)), Honillies (t Gliosis d' A lloilIRgllC (187/), 
Ifomnies ct ('hoses du 'iciii|»s l*n wnt (1883), and 
ProtiK IvtningcrH ( 1 S8'») Some of hm novels have 
brill draiimti/rd l>ul m tliat fono they have had 
oulv nioilii.iti lb' U <111111 a naturoliRed 

FriiK)i iiti/c'ii in 1870. ainl in IHHI was elected a 
nniiilxr of tin French Vt/ohmy in pla<J»' of M. 
Dufiiurc lb died in Pans on .July 2nd, 1899. tW 
SaiTitJ'urv -> E-vnay- on Fnruh Novi lists (1891). 

GHEHIM(»VEK, the fnnt of tin Anona Cheri- 
tnohii, a plant of tlie orfJi r Anonaccie, native of 
South and C'« ntnd Ann nca, allied to the custard- 
ajiplc It m u heart shaiHil fruit with a scal^ e*- 

t< nor, an<J nunn rous steds liuni'd in a deliOKMlS 

i>uli> J’loth tiowen. and fruit emit a pleasaDt fra- 
graiKi This fruit is now' (ultivatod in various 

tropKJil n'gions See ClHrAHli AJ'I'lJt. 

CHERNPHIV S*'t G/filmuov. 

(3H ERGOT Toiia(’<’o. 

C'ifERSO, u lotig, narrow island in the mirthem 
Adriatic lM.loiigmg to \uMtna, yiuWiiig wme, ohvos, 
and other fruits T« is Hituated in the Gulf of 
Quaniero, Js^tweeii Veglia and the mamlimG, and 
forms iMirt of Istna. The town of the same noma 
HtaiuL on the w cxwist, and has a population (1890) 
of 172.5 Pop of island (1890), 10,180. 

CHERT, a variety of quarU, called Also Horn- 
atone or Hint It i» le» hard than common 

quartz, and is usually amorphems, sometimes gicb***"’ 
or in nodules. Silioexms d^neretJOiis occumng os 
n.xiulee and layers in limesUmc rocks are also osUcd 
chert See QiiabTZ. 

CHERVIL, the poi>ular name of umbcmisroiw 
plants of the genus CheeropkjfUum, but a^wctaJljr 
C tmudum, the only Bntwh - 

with longish grooved fruits. Garden cbondl m 
ArUkrt^ew Cere/oUun, on umbeUifenma plant ttHK* 
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used m soups and salads m some European coun- 
tries. The parsnip chervil (.4. bidboaus) has a ipoot 
like a small carrot, with a flavour between that of a 
chestnut and a potato. Sweet chervil, sweet cicely, 
or myrrh, is Myrrhit odorata, an aromatic and stimu- 
lant umbeUifer formerly used a.s a pot-herb, growing 
in a semi-wild state in Britain 
CHESNUT. Chestnut. 

CHESTER, a town of the United States, in 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on the Delaware, 
miles S.W. of Philadelphia. It is the oldest town of 
the state, and contains the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy, a Baptist theological seminary, a Quak» i 
college, steel-works, rolling-mills, ship yards, manu- 
factures of cottons and woollens, &c l^pland and 
South Chester are suburban lioioughs i’op (1890’), 
20 226 

CHESTER-LE-STREET, a town of England, 
in the county and 6 miles N of Durham, giving 
name to a pailiamentary division of the county 
It has coal-mines and confectionery vvoiks I’op 
(1891), 8623 

CHEST-FOUNDERING, a disease in horses, a 
rheumatic affection of the muscles of the chest and 
fore-legs, impeding both resjiiiatioii and the motion 
of the limbs It in some degree corresponds vv'itli 
what 18 called pleurisy in man 

CHETAH, the Fells juhata (Ci/tiadurus /uhatus), 
or hunting leopard of India Sei Lfoj'AIU) 

CHEVALIER, Michel, a celebiatcd tconomist, 
was born at Limoges in France, .1 an 1 ‘Uh, 1806 Ht 
was educated as an engineei in the School of Mines, 
joined the St Sirnonians, and suffered siv months’ 
imprisonment for promulgating the free dm times 
of P<^re Enfantin’s jiarty On his Idniation M 
Chevaber renounced his extreme doctrines, and w<is 
sent to the United States and to Phigland on special 
missions. He became a couiieillor of state (1838), 
professor of political economy in the College* dc 
France (1840), member (tf the dianiber of deputies 
for Aveyron (1846), and inembei of the Institute 
(1851). By this time he had WTitten a nuiiilier of 
works, of which the most important aie Letties siir 
I’Amenque du Nord (1836) , Des Interets Matern Is 
en France’ travaux publics, routes, canaux, cliemnih 
de fer (1838); Essais de Politi<(Ut Industrielle 
(1843), Cours d’Economie Politifjue (1842-.50), 
Lettres sur Torganisation du Trav.iil (1848), E\a- 
meii du Syst^me Commerciale connu sous le uom de 
Syst^ine Protecteur (18.51), and Questions Pohtiqiies 
et Sociales (1852) He was known as a strong adv’o- 
cate of free-trade, and as a spec ialist on cjuestions of 
currency Many of his writings are diieetc’d against 
the socialist beliefs of his eailier years Along with 
Cobden and Bright he had a great part in the 
commercial treaty of 1 860 hetw ec n France and 
Britain He died on Nov 2Sth, 1879, at Moiit- 
plaisir 

CHEVROTAIN, br Kanohil {TraguLus pyg- 
fiUBUs), a species of small musk-deer found in India 
and South-eastern Asia and the islands See Musk- 
DBBB. 

CHEYENNE a town of the United States, 
capital of the state of Wyoming, in Laramie county, 
on the Union Pacific Railway, whore it is joined by 
the Denver Pacific, 106 miles n. of Denver, at an 
elevation of about 6000 feet above the sea. It 
is a nain^ place, situated in a district containing 
coal and iron. There are large railway -works, and 
a considerable trade is earned on. The state 
capitol, the pubho library, and the high school are 
amo^ the chief buildings. Pop (1890), 11,690 
CHEYNE, Rev. Thomas Kelly, Biblical scholar, 
born in London, Sept. 18th, 1841, waa educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Worcester College, Ox- 


ford, and Gottingen. At Oxford he earned off 
several theological pnzes and also gained, in 1864 
the Chancellor'e Medal for an English essay lii 
1868 he was elected Fellow of Balhol College, from 
1880 till 1885 he was Rector of Tendring in 
In the latter year he w’as appointed to the One] 
Professorship of the Interpretation of Senpture at 
Oxford, also becoming Canon of Rochester He 
edited the old Testament portion of the Vanorum 
Bible for Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode, and m 
1884 he became a memlier of the Old Testament 
Revision Company His works are numerous, and 
deal exclusively with the exposition and ciiticism ot 
the Old Testament books They include Notes and 
Ciiticisms on the Hebrew Text of Isaiah (1868), 
The Book of Isaiah Clironologieally Arranged (1870), 
The Projihecies of Isaiah (2 vols 1880-81, new ed 
1884), The Bo(»k of Psalms translated (1884), Joli 
and Solomon (1887) , The Book of Psalms (u Piaist-. 
of Israel (1888), Jtrcniiab Ills Life and Times 
(1888), Tilt Hallowing of Criticism (1888), Tlu 
Oiigin.ind Riligious Contents of the Psalter (1891), 
Foundeis of Old Testament Criticism (1893), Intro- 
duction to th« Book of Isaiah (189.5), and Religious 
Thought and Life among the Iltbiews (1898) IK 
lias also vviittcn many aiticks on similar subji cts 
in V. molls piiiodn-als, and is ,i laigt contributor tt) 
the Eiuy tlojaedia Biblita, of whith he is also joint 
cditoi Canon Clieyiie’s works ii'veal a scliolaily 
and abb attcinjit to i e* oncile^the views of the ail- 
vanetd ciitics of tin. Bible vv Lb those belonging t ► 
tilt evangelical school 

CHlAiS TURPENTINE, a gieeiiish - yellow, 
noii-aciid tuTjKntinc or icsiii obiaiiied mainly from 
the Island of Chios (Seio ), yielded by Pistachia Ten 
InniliHs, of the ordtr Aiiacaidiac ere, a huge tiee, 
native to the Mediterranean mlands and shoies 
Tin tuijientiiie, now used only in medicine, exudes 
fioiii the tiet in small (juantities during the wariini 
months, but it is obtained at other seasons by niuk 
ing incisions m the liark It is called also Cypiiis 
till peiitnn 

CHIASTOLITE, a mineral, a silicate of alu- 
minium, having crystals airaiiged in a peculiar 
manner The form of the crystals is a four-sided 
prism, w’host hoses are rhombs differing little from 
s([uares, but each crystal, when viewed at its ex- 
tremities or on a transveise section, is obviously 
corajiosed of two very different substances, and its 
general a-spect is that of a black prism passing longi- 
tudinally through the axis of another prism which is 
whitish 

CHIC A COLE or Chikakol, a town of India, 
in the Gaiijam district, Madras Presidency, near 
the coast, akiut 60 miles NK of Vizagapatam and 
,567 miles N e. of Madras, notable for its fine 
muslin manufactures On two occasions, namely 
ill 1791 and 1866, it suffered much from famine, 
and in 1876 a flood did considtjrable damage to the 
town, destroying a large part of the bndge across 
the Langulya river Pop. (1891), 18,241. 

CHICKAHOMINY, a river m Virginia, naing 
about 20 miles N w. of Richmond, flowing 8.E. till 
it joins the James River, after a course of about 
75 miles Near this nver many important battles 
during the civil war took place — the battle of 
Williamsburg, of the Seven Ihnes, of G^aiues’s Mill 
&c. 

CHICKAMAUGA a small tributary of the 
Tennessee River, state of Tennessee, U.S., where a 
battle took place Sept. 19-20, 1863, between the 
Federal troops under Rosecnuis and the Conf edera^ 
under Bragg and Longstreet, the latter gaining the 
victory 

CHICKASAW INDIANS, a tribe of American 
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Indians of the Appalachian nation. In 1 83S -they 1 
rave up to the United States the last of their lands | 
^uth of the Tennessee River, receiving as com- 
pensation a money indemnity and new lands on the | 
left bank of the Red River, in the Indian Terhtory ' 
The Chickasaws number about 8000 They ha\e ; 
made considerable advances towards civilization, | 
have a senate, house of representatives, and a con- \ 
Mderable sum of money in deposit with the govern- | 
iiient 

CHICKEN-POX (Varicella), an infectious di'.- ' 
♦ ase mainly confined to children It ^'ommeTK•t^ i 
with feverishness, and an eruption of inniplt‘S, who h j 
speedily 1« come blelis filled w’lth clear fimd uinl a'^ ' 
large as split-peas Within n week th< se dry np 
into dark-coloured scales, who h within anotla i ' 
week have fallen off The disea.se is never f.ital, 
ind has no evil results A little ojiening inedieiiie | 
.ind a mild diet is all the treatment re<iuiud 

CHICK -PEA, the jiopiilar naiii(> of Covr <iri/ , 
fnnir/i and other }»lants of tlie same genus, gi owing 
wild along the shores of the Mediterianean and in 
many l>arts of the East, and procluting a shoit piitf\ 
])od with one oi geiieially two small vvrinkhd sud-, 

It IS an ini[)()rtant article in French and Spanish ' 
(ookery, and the ])lant is cultivated in Puiopt . 
I'lgypt, Syria, India, Mi'xico, etc Wlieii loasted^ it 
IS the common parched puh< of the East Ihi 
heibage serv’es as foddei for catth I ht Lhitk-pe,i.s 
ait leguminous plants of the \tt(h tube, differing 
from the vetches ( 1 }ci(t — vcliich st c i iiiainK in the 
fruit Seven sjx'c le-* .lit known, having tin Hctwci-' 
solitary oi in small a\illai\ gioups 

CHICOPEE, a city of the I bn ted States,^ in 
Hampden county, M<issac’husetts, on tlu iivci Con- 
necticut, .it thc^^ mouth of the- Chictipec, 1 miles 
N of Sjinngticld, with manufactures of cotton, 
.irtillery, bronze, bic yeles, nfl( s, svvoids, ji.ajiei, etc 
Maniifac tuiiiie jiow'ei is furnished by the Chi(ol>ec 
liver. Pop (iShO). IbOr.O 
CHIFF-CHAFF [Syhui A/p/Waosoi Phi/doHco/ws 

(dUyhita), a bud of the* viaibhi famd}, so named 
fiom its cry Its head, back, and u]>j>er wings aic- 
.ushy Iirovvn, and its undei jiarts art brownish gieeii 
da.slied with ytlhivv In length it is I>t tween *1 
.ind .^) inches, and it frecpients woods, hedges, .iiid 
thickets Arriving in England in ^Vlarch, it k mams 
usually till vv'ell on into the autumn It is known 
to reach as far north as south -w’cstern Scotland 
The food of the chiff-chaff c-onsists of the laiva of 
\aiiou8 insects and some of the smalEr moth-^ Sec 
W ARBLEKH 

CHIGOE or Jk.ger, a vtiy curious ins«*et (Pul< c 
or iSarcopaylla jicnrtrans), closely resembling th«* 
common flea, but of moie minute size, jirevaleiit in 
the West Indies and South Ameiica, and latterlj 
also in considerable portions <of Africa It burrows 
beneath the skin of the foot, and soon accpiirc*’ tlu 
size of a pea, its alidomen becoming distended with 
< ggs. If these eggs remain to lie hatched lieiu-ath 
the skin great irn^tion and even troublesome sorts 
are sure to result The insect must l>e extracted 
entire, and with great care, a« soon as its presence 
IS indicated by a slight itching or tingling 

CHIH-LI or Pl-CHI-Li, one of tlu northern 
provinces of China, bounded by Mongolia on tlu 
N. and by the Gulf of Pe-chi-li on the e., and 
watered by the Pei-ho and several other nvers. In 
the north there are extensive unworked steams o 
Anthracite, and the southern portions of the pro- 
vuioe are very fertile, the chief productions u^ng 
cotton, tobacco, and various cereals. Sonie dis- 
tnetfi have at times suffered from floods and dust- 
storms. The chief town is Pekmg, the 
capital Area about 59,000 eq. miles, pop. 18 , 000 , 1 ^^. 


CHILLED IRON, iron cast in metal moulds 
called chilU, w’here, on account of the ra}ud con- 
ducting of the heat, the iron cools more quickly on 
the surface than it would do if oast in sand. Chilled 
iron IS whiter and has a harder surface than iron oast 
ui any other way It is used m making axle-boxes, 
hubs, ploughshart'H, and some hammers and anvils. 

CHILLIES, the fruits of the Capsicum, used to 
make eayeime pep^iei. pickles, and chilli vinegar. 
See CiYKNXii, Iba'j’KH 
CHILO Sc« CHir|ON 

CHILtFJN A'rilAj-CHiLOPonA. See M yeiaihida. , 
CHIMA*.KA, a ge nus of cartilaginous fishes. 
Tlnee or four sj)ecics are I'ecogni/.ed, th»* best known 
beiii<r the Chtuiara incfuii'^asiu, which inhabits the 
nor them M'a.*', and is Honietimes oalltKl king q/" the 
htirmais S<c KlN(. oK THK HkhRINOS 

• 'IllMl'lRE, thr upiier rolie vVhich the lawn 
sk(\cs (if a hislutj) aic attiiditid It M of purple 
, mIIv anumgst flu Koinaii Catholus luid of black satin 
in the Englisli CJiunli 

CIIIMOIO a town in Portuguesi* Fast Africa, 
near tlit iwinlcr of MaHlMinaland, 118 miles from 
I’.cin on tlu coaht A lailway i.onne<*tK it with 
' FontcsMlla ‘J'' miles nvv of li* inu .md ih IsjUig 
contmiu d mliiiid toS.d.sbuiy 

(dllNA, (Jill VI V VI 1. oK, the laigtst artificial 
v-tnutuic oil the f.u * of the tarth, a Iwirrier extend- 
' ing foi .iboul b'lOO mills in the north of China 
i.iopir, of wliuli It partly foniiH till Imundary Its 
western end is in tli< disiHs of (’intral Asia, its 
,.v.stirn II IK 111 - tin sui to tin northeastward of 
I'lkinu It was ci.clcd as ii liamer against the 
inroad- of fli. baib.iioiis tnln's, and dattw from 
' about 21 1 11 ( It 1- (.in ml ovir height and hollow, 

' .iiid .ivoids no inMjU.ihtv of tlu ground, reai’hing in 
. „iK plan tlu In ight of ;.Mi ^OOOfict sN.ve the sea. 

Earth, gravel, brick, and hIoiu wen- UMod in its 
' constnution, and m some places it is much more 
Kubstanti.il than in otlicrs Its gn atest 
ini hiding tlu iianijH t on its toj., i« alMUil oO feet, 
.uul It is stn ngtheiu d by towi rs at n gular disUiUMis. 
CHIN \ ASTF.K tlu umnnon name of taUu- 
. Ufdius a n.mjKuil. iilarit, lianly and free 

fiowermt: S( i X.-'ii-K 

CHTNA(MAY S<*iKvonN 

CHIN\ Kt)t)T, tlu root or ihizome ol rifniiox. 

' -l.rul.l.v J.lant . 1,» ly Jbed U. 

J.U^. .. hjK,,.-s ..f kn..»n by t)>» nuw 

.Iwiliu... • ^'It-'AfAUM lA Ull.i HMILACK.*. 

CHIN \ lb >.^E, tlu name givm to a nunitw ctf 
' karutie- ol c ml' r. ph, i hiefly denvwl from iloia 
; nuhen and H .u.prr/onm l-th 
' The name is also given to I/dn.cun ro^ 
of tlu mallow tidn, (oniiiioM in China and the East 
Indu h aiul an omaiiu nt m liothouwis 

CHINA AX, a sort of \yix de^iOHibKi by insects 

raUHl lea..-, tt. th. f 

iSsuibnanl .n n, Citing The llUiecU. 

{PricrruA pda, Porrun ninrutiM or L.^ 


pda) art? bred 

trcrun pela, ' ■ - - r^ i 

..alK er.- on a different “ 

KallK are' tn.n.,K,r...l .n «««t 
0 e -ItKincta where the «aa-tre« 

I, ran. he- of which" they are 
emerued fo.ni the Knlhi the inwcto 
^ 1 , j: ..M T the hn»«.h<«, whteh 

With a white waxy sul^tsnoe, reac^Hig mW 

„r 100 day- the 

I The branehe. are then lopped off and 
A It IS white ID c*»kmr, and is chiefly 

moved It IS wnw tsUoW 

into candles , it melts at >60 , whereas lauow man- 
at about 95*. 
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inis popmaT name of certain fetid 
Atteriofu^ wacitfr of the family Lygseidee, genus 
ISh^Sp0roehtiB^mi^ reeembhng the bed-bug, very de- 
etruotive to whtot, tnair^e, &c ,, in the southern and 
weeitetn Btatee. ' The name is also applied to the 
comipon bed-bu^ {Cimex leetularius). 

CHINDfi, a town on the only navigable mouth ' 
of the Zamb^i. Here the inland steamers meet the 
ocean steamers of various European companies , and 
here, too, Bntain has obtained from Portugal a 
small pieoe of land called th#‘ British Concession’, ' 
for commercial purpoBevand a residential district 
called the ‘ Extra Concession 

CHINESE OLIVE, the fruit of Catianuvi com- 
mune, of the order Amyridaceae, a tree of the Asiatic ' 
archipelago yieldpig an oil which is used as a condi- 
ment and for lamps • j 

CHINESE WHITE, a valuable pigment pre- 
pared from the white oxide of zinc (ZnO), intro- j 
duced into the arts in the latter part of the tigli 
teenth century as a substitute for the pieparations of j 
white-lead. Its colour is not changed by exposure I 
to the air. 

CHINIOT, a town of Hindustan, in the .Thang ' 
district of the Punjab, near the Chenab It is famed 
for wood-carving, and has manufacturi's of coarse ; 
cloth Its trade is also of considerable importame 
Pop (1891), 13,476 ; 

CHINKAPIN, the Ameiican dwarf chestnut 
{Castanca purada), a small tree growing in the ■ 
United States Like the coninion chestnut {C ir.vco), 
its fruits are edible, and the bark is used in tanning 
CHINTZ, cotton cloth or calico jinnted with 
flowers or other devices in various colours and now' 
generally glazed Originally a manufacture of the 
East Indies, it is now largely inanuf.u tured in 
Europe Chintz is used mostly for curtains of various 
kinds on account of the fact that dust will not ad- 
here to its glazed surface ' 

CHIOCOCCA, a genus of tio]»ical plants, of tin 
natural order Rubiaceie, consisting of small, often 
climbing, shrulis, with opposite, stipulate leaves and 
bell-shaped or funnel-shajicd, yellow'idi flovvcrs in 
amllary clusters The fruit is a white i>ciry W'lth 
two seeds The liark of tlie root of (* niujuifium 
18 a violent emetic and purgative 8ix species are 
known I 

CHIOS See Scio ! 

CHIPMUNK, Chii’MUC’K, the popular name in 
America of the ground-squirrel, genus Tamtai* See 
Squirrel 

CHIPPING SPARROW {Spizclla nocmlis), a com- 
mon North Amenean bird allied to the chafhmh, 
some 6 or 6 inches long, whose song consists of 
about half a dozen notes uttered in quick succession 
It is also called chip-bird, chippy, (fee ^ 

CHIPPING-WYCOMBE See Wycombe 
CHIRETTA See Chiuata 
CHIRONECTES See Cheihonkctks m Surr. 
CHIRU, Antdope (or PantheJopa) Ifodgsonii, a 
fine large species of antelope found in Tibet, some- 
what larger than the chamois It is specially char- 
acterized by its swollen nose and its long horns, the | 
latter, however, being found only in the males The , 
upper parts are fawn-coloured, the under parts being 
grayish The chiru is sometimes found m small , 
herds, but usually m large companies. i 

OHITALDRUG. See Chittbldroog 
CHITTAGONG WOOD, the wood of several 
Indian trees, especially of Chickrcugia tabulans, of 
the order Meliaceae, a light coloured beautifully- 
grained wood used' by cabmet- makers The wood of 
Cedrda Toona receives the same name. See Toon 
in Supp 

OHLAMYPHORUS, a genus of quadrupeds of 


the order Edentata. The only species, C, ti'uneaiui 
or pichiciago, resembles the mole in its habits , it is 
about f) inches long, and its back is covered over 
with a coat of mail, consisting of twenty-four rows 
of tough leathery plates Its internal skeleton in 
several respects resembles that of birds It la a 
native of South Amenca, and nearly allied to the 
armadillo 

CHLAMYS, a light and freely-flow'ing scarf or 
plaid worn by the ancient Greeks as an outer gar 
ment It w’as oblong in sha})e, generally tw'ice as 
long as its widtli, and was woin, according to taste 
or circumstances, in ditfereiit ways The chlanijs 
of the youth was j)robably of a yellow colour, whilst 
that ot the soldier was scarlet It was also earned 
by hunters and travellers, and some Romans are 
lecorded as having adopted it 

CHLORATE, a salt of chloric acid The chlo- 
latcs arc very analoyoU'- to the nitrates They are 
decomposed by a led heat, nearly all of them being 
converted into metallic chlorides, with evolution of 
jmie OX} gen They deflagrate with infiammahle 
substances with such faeihtv that an explosion i-, 
pioduced by slight causes The chlorates of sodium 
and potassium are used in nudiciiu' The latter, in 
doses of from to 20 gi.iins, is largel} used m scailct 
fever, infiamed throat, (fee It is also used in the 
manufacture of hicifer-matchcs, hreworks, and j)cr- 
cus.sion-caps, in dyeing and c.ihc(»-pnnting, and a.s a 
.souice of oxygen in the lalxuatory 

CHLORIC ETHER, or chhaide, a volatili 
Injuid (CjIRCl) obtained by jtassing livdrochlonc 
acid gas into alc'ohol to saturation and distilling the 
])ioducts, or by the action of rnetallie chlorides upon 
alcohol It is a colourless Injiiid at ordinary tern- 
l»ciutuies, has a sjiecihc gravitv of about 92, and 
lioils at 54" 5 F' It liius a stiong ethei-hke .smell 
and a svveel ta^te. and is employed in mcdicint 
niiKed with an eijual bulk of alcohol This mixture 
is called alcoholized mnnutic cthn, and may be used 
tor the same purjiosos as ether It is called also 
Jfjtdrochloric li'tkcr 

CHLORODYNE, a patent medicine comjiased of 
lertain piopoitions of chloroform, ojauni, piussic 
add, and jverhapa also Indian hemp, the whole being 
flavoured w'lth peppermint and sugar The mixture 
IS taken W'lth the j)urpc(se of inducing sleep or allay- 
ing j)ain, the average dose lieing 10 to 15 drops, 
smaller doses, however, being jireferable at the com- 
mencement This medicine is the invention of Dr 
Colhs Browne, and having become rather jiopular, 
various compounds of a like nature and similar name 
are made and sold by ajiothecanes 

CHLOROSPERME.E, or CHLOKOPHYCEiE, a divi- 
sion of the alga} In these the thallus is of very 
various form, and is coloured green by chlorophyll, 
though in a few cases the green colour is masked by 
the presence of brow'n and other pigments. 

CHOCTAWS, a North Amenean Indian tnbe 
now' settled on a jiortion (10,460 square miles) of 
the Indian Territory on the Red River. They for- 
merly inhabited what is now' the western part of 
Alabama and southern part of Mississippi. They 
cultivate the soil, are piartially civilized, having a 
regular constitution prefaced with a bill of rights, 
courts of justice, books and newspapers. See Indians 
(American) 

CHOKE -CHERRY, a popular naine for one or 
more species of cherry (such as Prunua or Cera*^ 
borccdis, Prunui rirginmna), so-called from their 
astnngency. Infusions of the bark of P, virgtntana 
are u^ as remedies for nervouanese, fevenahness, 
and consumption 

CHOLAGOGUE, a medicine which has the 
property of carrying off bile. Among the chief 
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purgative cholagogues are podophyllin, euonymm, 
rhubarb, calomel, aloes, colocynth, scamraony, jalap, 
phosphate of soda, Glauber's salt, and Rochelle salts. 

CHONOS ARCHIPELAGO, or Guaytkcak 
Islands, a group of islands belonging to the Chilian 
province of Chiloe, lying off the w coast of Pata- 
gonia, mostly between lats. 44“ and 46“ s., and Ion 
74° and 75° \v. T>vo are large, but they are all 
barren and scantily inhabited. Magdalena i.s the 
largest island 

CHOREA See Vitus’s Dance, St 

CHORION, in anatomy, the external \ascular 
membrane, coveted with numerous villi or shaggy 
tufts, which invests tlie fetus m utero See T*la- 
CKNTA 

CHOROID, a term applied in anatomy to vaiious 
textures , as, the choroid jucjiibranu, one of the mem 
liranes of the eyt“, of a very dark toloiir, situatetl 


and 1865 respectively He wm twice ueevde&t^ 
the Royal Coll^ of Physiciaoat preHipMlt pt 1 i^ 
Royal Society of Scotland, ai|d 
to the Queen m Scotland. On the reooiimMiiu^S^ 
of Mr. Gladstone he Was created a baronet in 
and in 1876 be declined the pre^ency of th* 
British Association He was D.C,L. of Oxford^and 
LL 1) of Edinburgh, and was elected rector of the 
latter university in 1880 His death took plaw on 
Jan 23rd, 1882 The most important of hia pub* 
lished works is his Tr^tiae on Poiaomi ( 162 ^), but 
he also wrote Cniimlar Degeneration of tht Kidn^ 
(183y), and a commentary on the Pharniacopouaii 
of Great Biitam (1842) 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND, the name given 

thief oceanic ialands, of whnih the moat import* 
Hii! IS .Situated aliout 250 milua ft by R. of Java 
H^.xd, the wtsteni extiemity of Java TKia inland. 


between the sclerotic and the retina, and termiiuit* ! vvlncli is sujiposed to have lieett t^ginally a cx>ral 


mg anteriorly at the great circumterencc of the ins 
See Eve 

GHOTTN See Khotin in Slpi' 

CHRETIEN DE TROYES, a Erench trouveu, 
who WHH born at Troyes about 11.50, and died about 
the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century He translated Ovid s Ais Amaudi into 
I'Veiich, and proliably wrote some works based on 
the classics, but bis fame rests ujioii tin* still extant 
romances of Aitluir and the Knights of the Round 
Table, the inatenals foi which wcri obtained fiom 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's rathei ludulous Historv 
of Britain They me entitled Irie el Guide, I'erceval 
le Gallois, Le (^hevaliei au Lion, Cligtt, Cluvuliei 
de la Table Ronde, Lancelot du Lac, and Gudlaunw 
d’ Angleterrc, but the authorshi]) of tin last-named 
IS doubtful Other two of liis works, Tristan, ou h 
Roi Marc et la Reine Yseult, and Lt Chevaln'i a 
r^ljM^e, have been apjiarently lost 

CHRISTADELPHI ANS, a leligious body tliat 
originated during the American Civil wai, their 
founder liemg I>r. J Thomas They lieluve that 
(jod will reuse all who love him to an endless life in 
this world, but that those who do not shall absolutely 
perish in death , that Christ is the 8on of God, in- 
heriting moral i>erfection from the Deity, oui human 
nature from his mother , and that there is no jht 
sonal devil Their chief newspaper m Britain is 
The Chnstadelphuin, published in Birmingham The 
works of Dr Thomas and Christendom Astray by 
Roliert Rolierts contain expositions of their religious 
views, 

CHRISTIAN CONNECTION See Chiustianm 

CHRISTIAN ERA, the great ora now almost 
universally employed in Chiistian countries for the 
computation of time It is generally supposed to 
begin with the year of the birth of Chn.st , but that 
event seems to have taken place four years liefoic 
the present established beginning of the era. Time 
before Christ is marked b.c , after Cbnst a d , that 
IS, A&no Domini, in the year of the Lord. The era 
la computed from the 1st January^ in the fourth year 
of the 194th olympiad, and the 753rd year from the 
building of Rome It was first used by Diony«m«. 
a Syrian monk, in the sixth century, but did not 
become geneval until about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century See Chronology and Olympiad 

CHRISTI80N, Sir Robert, Bart, eminent 
physician and toxicologist, was bom at Edinburgh 
on Juty 18th, 1797. He graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh University in 1819, and subsetiuently 
studied in London and Pans. He was appointed 
to the chair of medical jurisprudence in Edinburgh 
in 1822, shortly after his return to Scotland, and in 
1832 he was promoted to those of matena medi^ 
and rfinjefiJ medicine, but resigned them in 18/7 


atoll, and to have been mi'itMj by valcanic forces, 
I uses to the heit^ht of nearly 1600 feet, and is in 
slhijie an luegiihir iju.idnlaterftl of almiit 30 milea 
111 iiiiuniferciKe, liaving an area of about 20 atniare 
miles Jt IS oiil> very /r-cently that it has neon 
■ imestigatMl, and as yet comparatively little is kwowii 
of it partly fiom thi fiu t that it im densely utvered 
with giuantu forest vegitation aiul Inikli 'The 
most jiioniiiumt iminlH,'rHof its fauna are tree-uhmb- 
ing (Tabs 1111(1 rut*-, which swarm in tin Lsland It 
wjus anntxixl 1)\ Britain m lh8H, and a M'ttlement 
lias been fornie(i on it at tin* oiilv t'lleraVile landing- 
phu(, nainelv Elyiiig Eisli Covt, with the intention 
• *<■ exjiloiting tin hidsof natural phosphate, suitable 
fornmmiK, that iin foiiinl in the island The cll* 
matt is Inalthv, but foi hi\ montliM in the year 
landing is iinposHililc, tvtn at Flyuig Kish CJovc,' 
owinu to tin loikv and jirei ijntous nature of the 
( oasts Anotln r I'linstnius Isliind, also Ivlonging 
to P.ntain is situat d almost in the oeiitre of the 
l*a(ih(. a f< w digncH north of tho ixjuator and in 
about !.'»() w longitudt It forms one of the Fan* 
rung Islands (vvhn h h« e m Si M‘ ) The third island 
of tin naiin is nonr f’ajx* Bn ton 

CHRISTS THORN, the Paliurun (toufeatuM, a 
Ktnall thornv shridi of t n onltr Khainnacew, with 
.small Hhming ovat« Ieav«s and yellowish * green 
clustired flovNcm It is (ommon in the south'eaat 
of EurojK and Asia Mmor, and some supp/jae it to 
have lietii the jdaiit from which the Jew* platted 
tin crown of tlionis foi our Saviour See algo 
.)i Ji iih 

CHROMATIC I’RINTINti Sec LiTHOufuniT. 

CHROME GREEN the gnxn oxide or aeaqtfi- 
oxidi of (hroniium forming a gres n pigment immmI 
h> enanulhrs It is also eniploycxl l»y dyent and 
talno jinnters as a mordant A hydrated variety, 
rr,0,2H20, used for tlni same purjaieea, la known 
uH (luion^t'e c/rrcii cr rvirrtdd tjrtra ArnawUm‘a 
(frini eoTitains *coiin iiriosiihonc Jund m addition. 
These an in>w used niHtc'tul of the poiaonoug greena 
preicarecl from arsenn’ aa a ljHi*e, See CHBCTitlUII. 

CHROME YELLOW See Chbomium. 

CHRONCXiRAI’H, the name given to vanona 
devices for nieaMuniig and reguit 4 inng very minoto 
portioriH of time with extreme precwwill Benaoo'a 
chronograph la, m jirinriple, a lever watch with • 
double «erondii hand, the one nupenmixuwd cm ^ 
other The outer end of the lowermoat hand baa 
a small cup filled with a black viacid fliud, with a 
minute hole at the liottoiii. while the oorreepotidjiif 
end of the upfienucjwt w bent down m aa jm t to 
reach the hole At the atarting (nay) of a 
the obaerver pulk * atnng, whereuM ^ M 
of the upper haiirl poeaea thnmgb the bole MM 
make* a black mark on the dial untaatly rebotmd* 
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ing. Again, as each horse pasaew^^tnc^ winning-post | 
th« Btnng is redrawn and a dot'ma^ thus marking i 
the time of each horse, This chronograph registers 
to * second. Strange’s chronograph is con- ; 

neot^ with the pendulum of an astronomical clock, I 
which makes a mark on a sheet of paper at the be- j 
ginning and end of each swing. By touching a ' 
spring on the appearance (say) of a particular star j 
on the field of a telescope, an intermediate dot is 
made, and by measuring the distance of this from | 
either of the extremes, the exact time can be ascer- 
tained to Yhs S' second Schultze’s chronograph, 
in which electricity is applied, is yet far more precise, ' 
registering time to part of a second 

CHUCK-WILL’S-WIDOW, a popular name m 
the United States for a bird of tlie goat-sucker j 
family, Antrostomus carolincn^is, so called ti oin its 
cry It IS rather larger than the whip-poor-will, 
w'hich it resembles in many ways See \Vnir-i‘o(Ut- 
WILL 

CHURCHILL, Randoli'h Henuy Spenieh, 
Lord, third son of the se\entli Duke of Mail- 
borough, was bom on Feb 13tli, LSI 9 He wits 
educated at Merton College, Oxford, and aftio 
taking his master’s degree he determined to devoti 
himself to politics. Having eiiteied parliament in 
1874 as member for Woixistock, by 18.S4 he had 
risen to the position of a recogm/.ed leader of the 
Conservative party, and in ISSo became Indian 
li^cretary in Lord Salisbury’s government Hi-, 
tenure of this office was rendered notable by tlu 
annexation of Upper liurmah On tin defeat ot 
Gladstone’s Irish Bill in 1S86 Cliuuhill beuiiin 
leader of the House of Commons and Chancelloi of 
the Exchequei, posts wdiioli he uiiex]»ectedly rt signed 
in December, 1886. His health latterly began t(» 
give way and he gouglit to lestoie it by vovages to 
South Afnca and elsewhere, Imt in vain He died 
in London on Jan 24th, 189.', shortly after Ins 
return fr<)m Eg>"pt Lorcl Randolph Chun lull was , 
a brilliant though at times lather v lolent [uTsonahty 
in British politics His ojnnions vveie mainly (.\ui- 
servative, but he often found himself m ojiposition 
to the official leaders of that party, and for soint 
time he acted as the leadci of what w'.us known ,us 
the Fourth Party consisting of four members who 
adopted a somewhat independent jiosition His son, 
Winston Leonard SphNCLit, has served with dis- 
tinction in the army, and has aKo gamed some 
reputation as a writer 

CHURCHILL RIVER, a nver of the Noith 
west Temtones of Canada, whieli rise^ in La Crosse 
Lake, forms or pas.ses through various lakes or lako- 
like expansions, the largest lieing Big or Indian 
Lake, and enters Hudson's Bay near Fort Chun hill, 
after a north-easterly course of aliout 800 railts It 
18 called also Missinippi or English river, and is 
navigable only by means of fiequerit poitage 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN, a form of thanks- 
giving after child-birth, adopted from the Jewish 
ceremony of purification, and practised still m the 
Roman Cathohe and Anglican Churches, the latter 
having a special service in the Prayer Book 

CHURCHYARD BEETLE, the Elaps rnorti- 
Atiga^ a common British insect found in dork, damp, 
and dirty places It is block, but little shining, 
and the tip of the elytra forms a short obtuse point. 
Another species of the genus, B siilcata, is eaten 
with butter by Egyptian women 
CHUTIA NAGPUR tlee Chota Naqpore 
CIBOL { Allium JUtulosum), a perennial plant of 
the onion genus, a native of Siberia, with hollow 
stems larger than those of the chive. It was for- 
merly cultivated in Bntain for culinary use, but it 
hae been superseded by more palatable species. 


CICALA. See Cicada. 

CICELY, a popular name applied to several um- 
belliferous plants. Sweet cicoly, or sweet chervil 
IS Myrrhis odorata, a sweet-scented plant fairly 
common though not native in Britain It wew 
formerly used in medicine, and in some parts of 
Europe is used as an ingredient m soups, &c It 
has a hollow stem 2 or 3 feet high, with fine fern- 
like foliage It is often popularly called myrrh 
CIGARETTE, a sort of small cigar mode by roll- 
ing fine-cut tobacco in thin paper specially prepared 
foi the j)Uipose The cigarette i.s of comparatively 
lecent invention, and uime into general use only ot 
late years At first tliey were manufactured exclu- 
sively by hand, but the increasing demand for them 
led to the invi'iition of machines for performing the 
jirocesses of lolling the paper into tulies and filling 
them with fine tobacco The first of those machines, 
invented by a Frenchman, was exhibited m 1878. 
It has since undergone many improvements, so that, 
now ciguiettcs can he turned out in enoimoiis niiiii- 
heis at the late of about a thousand per hour 

CILIA tLatiii, ‘eyelashes’), small, generally micro- 
seojne, hair-liki oigaiis oi ajipendages, averaging 
inch in length, found on the surfac'c of the 
tissues of most animals, and m some v‘egetable 
organi.sins (as Volvox), chiefiy on tissues which an* 
in contact with water, oi which jirodiiee fluid secre- 
tions Tliey are constanilv in a state of active 
movement, and cominunieatt^to the fiuid with which 
tlu \ ait ill (ontacl a conespondmg motion This is 
c.illed t'ifndtil oi ciliari/ moiton In most of the 
low el aquatic animals the lesjuratory function is 
aided by iiican.s of the vihratile cili.i, many animal- 
cules movi by a sinnlui nua'hanism , and in the 
hicdicst (lasses of animals cilia have a share in the 
licrfoiniaiut of sonu mqiort.int fuiutions 
CIMOLOS See AlUitNTlhivv 
CTNEMATOGRAl^H (Greek kinPuLa, hinematob,, 
niovniicnt, from knitu, I move), an ingenious 
instmmenl mtrodired about 189;' by two hrotlieis 
Lunin le of Lyons, and founded on the same pnn- 
( iph .us Edisoii’s Lniftoaropc The most important 
puit of tin* mstrunient is a staisitive photographic 
film or band about an inch and a ((uarter hioad 
and some fifty feet long This hand posses over a 
drum of moclerate si/e, then dowm and round a 
small one, which dettects it upwards tow^ards an- 
other small drum, and after passing over this one 
it winds round another laige drum in the centre 
of the instiument projier Each portion of the 
film in tlie course of its motion passes vertically 
clo.se behind an opening situated above the last 
three drums but Ijelow' the first one This opening 
does n<*t communicate directly with the outside, but 
IS placed in the partition dividing the part of the 
apparatus containing the liust three drums from an 
adjacent part situated below that containing the 
1 first drum Facing this aperture, and fixed in the 
opposite w'all of that Ixix which does not contain 
the throe drums, is an objective through which hght 
passes into the interior Thus by means of a 
jieculiar arrangement of eccentrics which secures 
that each portion of the film shall be stopped for 
an instant before the opening, about 16 photographs 
' per second can be received on the film, each repre- 
i senting the photographed group at a different instant 
, from the others In order to transform these nega- 
tives into positives, the negative film is rolled back 
on to the first drum, and on a second similar drum 
below it in the same compartment of the apparatus 
another film is rolled. The two films are then un- 
rolled simultaneously, and thus the light entering 
through the objective and the aperture imprints on 
the new film a positive impression of the scenes 
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represented on the other one. The positive film is 
made to wrap itself round the drum in the lower 
purt of the apparatus, whilst the negative one is 
rndd^ to pass off through the bottom. The positive 
him la now wound back on to the first drum, and 
the instrument is then ready to [jroject the represen- 
tations on a screen at some distance To do this, 
lantern accessories are necessary, but lieyond that 
Jill that is required is to unwind the positive film 
hy means of the same mechanism as performed tlie 
previous operations. The screen receives enlarge 1 
representations of the successive film-photogra])!!*. 
m. the same order as that of taking, and separated 
by such small intervals of time as to cause the wlioh 
to blend and form apparently a continuous represen 
tation of a moving group during a fairly long ])eriod 
of time The advantages of this mode of jihoto- 
graphing and throwing pictures on a screen over 
the older methods me obvious Movements loo 
lajiid to l^e analysed by the eye, can, hy conti oiling 
the rate of working while' they are being rejuesented 
on the screen, he made '-.low enough to permit of then 
true nature being observ cd , and similarly, movements 
too slow for comprehension or rapid ohiservation m.iv 
often be, ivH it were, (piKkened Thi' busy life «tf a 
city street, the pi ogress of r.ices or oth»*r coinjieti- 
tions, mau_y scenes in natuic, and even the growth 
of a plant from the seed to maturity, may by means 
of tVn.s instrument be shown to a laige numlwu 
w'lthin a convenient jtenod of time Still more 
lernaikable, the succession of niovements in any 
grou]) may be reversed in the final re]»resentation, 
and we may thus see a jilant giovving downwards 
from flower to seed ALiiiy similai instruments 
have been jiatented undei a laige number of names, 
many of them iluinsy and some of them <»utrage- 
ous Among the names aie kiiKto'fraph, phoioentt- 
f/rttph, licliocnicf/ni/th, cinn/rdphoscnjH, a cutixfraph, 
knu hlfjjoncopr, photnpt)ly(/ra/>h^ jihotoi nieiiinfo(/r<t/)h, 
Tfiovcmeyitoticopi , hndi:()(/r(i}j}i, p<tn(aiiuinopr((pli, ht<> 
(/raph, and many others in which (/tapJi, tycope, are 
.ittaclied to classical and nondesciiitt roots None 
of these in.struTTienth, luiwever, show's its pietims 
altogether free from a jieeuliar trembling which 
seems to be due to almost unavoidable defects of 
workmanship, but this ilrawback may, jieihajis be 
ultimately removed 

CINERARIA, a genus of jilants of the natinal 
order Cornpositie, consisting of heibsor small slnubs 
with sraall-sized heads of fiow'ers There are about 
‘■^5 species, chiefly found in South Africa, but a 
number of varieties have been much cultivated in 
greenhouses and gardens, the most important Uung 
(lerived from C cruenta, a native of Tenenffe, wutli 
crimson ray-florets The Cinerarias are often re 
garded as belonging to the genus Sentno, to whosi 
Hpecies they are closely related 

CINERARY URNS, urns in which the ashes of 
the dead were deposited after the l»dy was burned 
Many Greek and Roman urns ore in a high style of 
art, and are formed of marble, glaas, or pottery w'arc 

CINGALESE. See Ckylon 

CINNAMOMUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Lauracese, natives of tropical Asia and the 
Polynesian Islands. There are some 50 species, all 
^reea or shrubs with coriaceous, evergreen leaves and 
pamcled flowers. All possess an aromatic volatile 
Oil, and one of them jnelds true cinnamon, while 
'>ther8 yield cassia. See CiyNAUON and Cassia 

CINQUE-FOIL, m architecture, an ornament in 
the Gothic style, consisting of five foliated divisions, 
often seen in circular windows. In heraldry, it , 
means a five-petalled corolla borne without a stalk | 
fuU-faoed. In botany, the cinque-foiJ is Poten- I 


j tUla si oottunon yellow - flowered rottoeotts 

plant closely allied to the strawberry. See Potbm- 
' TILLA, 

I CIPPUS,'in Roman antiquitiej^i, a low oolumn 
I generally rectangular and sculi)tured, and often boar- 
I ing an luscnptinn They served as sepulchral moxlU- 
j ments, as milestones and boundsnei^ and in aemecoees 
j to receive the inscribed decrees of the senate. Cippi 
were frequently or usually adorned with rams' beads 
I ''Upportmg festoons of flowers, fagurt'S of sphinxes, 
and vai’ioii.s mythological subjects. Those serving 
. as tomlwtoms rtguilarly bore sucli iiiHcnptions as 
I) M for l)i\ Mmubiis, and S T T L. foi iSit tibt terra 

/{/ OS 

j (TUCENSIAX GAMEH See Cim i s 
I CTRCLEVl Lli K, a town tif the United Status in 
Ohio, on the Suoto rivtr, 104 miles N k fnmi Oincui- 
nuti It IS ♦ngagt'd in tin' jiork tradt, and among 
Its niiinufactures are straw-lxianl, sh les, sgri cultural 
inijilenu'nts, funuturc, Bivfoin eorn la exten 

si\(lj grown ill ilu vuiiiity I'he naiiic is denvorl 
tioiii an old circular fortification m the neighbour- 
hood i'op (bH 4 (),. 

GIH(’rL\R iSO'JK.S, notes or lettr-rs of credit 
funii'-lied by hunkiis to jH'rwuiH nlkoiit to travel 
altio.ul Along with tin' iiott's tin triivcller ret ei ves 
a 'httii of iinluution' iH'aiing the nn rues of certain 
foicign bniiktis wlio will (ju^h mkIi notes t>n jireseii- 
tatiou. in wlmh hibi tin tiavcller must wnU his 
niuin On jut s< nt.ition of .i t iriiilar note tlin foreign 
Itaiikti tun dtliiiirul to see tin l«(tii of iiniicatioli, 
and 1)V eausi’iL' tin pM'st nti'i to write his name tan 
< ,>iii]).irt tin Mgiiutiiii thus made with that in tlie 
littt'i, and so fai hutisfv IniiiMlt as bi tin identity of 
tin jarsoii jm scmtiiig tin not< 

ClHCIkMAI 'i’A'J'lON (111 ‘a insliling rtiuiid 
■ about’), a nann givtn liv Il.irvMU to the coiitmu 
oils nnrtioii of (Voiv glowing pari of iveiy plant, 

I in whub it (1. stnlit irreguUt illijitical or oval 
hguri's Tin ,ij«\ of tin st» rn, foi instance, after 
pointing 111 one dint non. niovis louiid till it Jioints 
in tin o].j)osit. diittfion. and ho on t oiitinuouKly, 

( ' 1 RKIJOSIS, a (list as t hanu t< n^ied by growth 
of hbiouH tissrn uhnh gindindlv (ncrtittihes on and 
bv comjut -vsion ihslrovs tin tun sfnutun of the 
oigan attaikul It is vrrv friHpn nt in the livei 
as a conscqintnt ol sjant dnnkiiig , and hriice the 
teini ‘drunkaid s )j\« i ’ .Si i Am ohoi.ihm hi Hin*. 

OlRRl fill |•lnllll C'liiKi). the tendril of a plant 
bv nnaii.H of which it tiinibrs UMually a rooaified 
h'af or tin pioloiigatioii of a midrib In the j>ea, tbu 
\<t(h. cV< the 1 1 mil mil hafict of 1 rich leaf IS usually 
MJ.IIHCJ ted bv u tendril wlinli enables the plant to 
(limb or snppurt list If Sc'( Cl iMiiiM. PlaJITm in 
M IT, Vfr/( M. 1*1- V, iind fKA 

(.TSLKITUAN 1‘JU)V1NCES. Ht-e Ai'ktria. 
a jiliuL of iiitcniniit of on early or 
bistoin VriiKl, (onsirttiiig of a rectangular stona 
clnst or iiiclosun femnsl <rf rows of hUnH:« set up- 
light, aiid covered by Hirnihtr flat stonwi. ^ 8uch 
eists arc found in liarrows c»r niourKls, inciOMtng 
IxincH. In lotky distncts cists were antnirtiinca 
hewn in the nsk itself 

CISTU.^, the nsL nFse, a genus of plantaof about 
20 Hi>c(K!S. tyjK of tin. order Cistaciaev uativer of 
EuniiH-, or of the (4mntn«s Uirdenng the Madi- 
tcrrancskn. Home of them are beautjful evanpwen 
flowenng shruljs, ornamental in gaidena or abrub- 
Ix-nes Gum ladanura i« obtained from C &rgttcuMf 
and C larlant/^rus The common wild rodt-im 
found growing on hillaidea, dry banka, Ac., bdongil 
to the allied genus Hdia.nth€rttvm^ {H ralpir^). 
Both genera are characterized hy winple, 
lanceolate leaves and ttsuaJly roae-Jike floweta, but 
they differ in the ovanes and fruit. 
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CITATION, a summonB or official notice given I 
to a person to appear in a court as a party or witness | 
in a cause. In England the word has reference 
chiefly to the spiritual, probate, and matrimonial | 
courts. In Scotland, citations are either dehvered 
personally, by giving a copy of the summons to the 
person sought, or by delivering a copy at his house, 
or by registered letter, nr, lastly, by handing it to 
the keeper of edictal citations at the Register House 
in Edinburgh, this last method being resorted to 
when a jierson is not resident in Scotland See 

Summons. 

CITEAUX, a village of Eastern France, in tin 
department of Cftte-d’Or, 14 miles fioin Dijon Sec 
Cistercians 

CITROX, Citrus iMdica, a small evei green shrub 
intnalucc'd into the southern parts of Europe from 
Asia, and yielding a fruit which is candied with 
sugar The nnd is considered supeiior to the pulp 
The juice ls less acid than that of the lemon See 
Citrus 

CITRONELLA OIL, an oil obtained from a kind 
of grass {Andropogon Nardus), cultivated at Smga- 
l>ore and in Ceylon It is used foi sientmg soaj) 
Other species of the same genus and some other 
allied genera also peld essential oils 

CITRITLLUS See Colocynth and Melon 
CITTERN See Cithern. 

CIUDAD BOLIVAR Set Ancospura 

CIUDAD DE CURA, a town of Vtiiezucna, 
miles in a south-westerly diiection from Carat as 
near Lake Valencia Poj) (18hM), 12,1 HS 
GIVE See Chive 

CLAIRE, St, or Svnta Cl\k\ Order oe, a 
religious order founded in 1212 by a lady <*f this 
name, of noblt birth who vv,is lioiii at Sjiokto, Italy 
about 119J3, and died in 12.').5, being tanoni/.ed two 
years after her death She came under the influence 
of St Francis of Assisi, and it was on his advice that 
she became a nun desjiite the wishes of her jiarents 
The order is divided into a .severe sect, the Da- 
mianists, w^ho adhere to the ongiaal vows m then 
entirety, and a more moderate sect, the Uibanists, 
who follow the rules us relavt'd first liy Alexander 
IV., and afterwTirds by Urhari I\ It has niiineroiis 
convents in Europe and America 

CLAM, the {)oj)ular name of certain bi valvular 
shell-fish of various genera and siiecies, eg the 
thorny clam {Chauta Lazarus), the yellow clam 
{Tridacna crocea), the giant clam {T or Chaina 
gigas), the common clam of the United States (I/ya 
arenaria), &c The giant ( lam has tlie largest shell 
known, and the animal is used as food in the Facihc 
The common United States clam is also much used 
for food 

CLARA, Sant\ See Cl \ ike in Supp 

CLARE, John, the Northamptonshire peasant 
poet, was bom on July 13th, 1793, at Helpstone, 
near Peterlxirough, where his father was a farm- 
labourer He led a rambling, unsteady life until 
1818, when he vv'as obliged to uccejit parish relief 
In 1821 his Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and 
Scenery met with a favourable reception, and the 
1 S 0 U 6 of his Village Minstrel later in the same year 
won him many friends A subscription furnishing 
him with £45 annually w’as, how^ever, dissipated by 
1823, and his Shepherd’s Calendar (1827), which he 
hawked himself, was not a success He brought out 
a new work, the Rural Muse, in 1835, but became 
insane shortly afterwards, and the remainder of his 
life, from 1837 to 1864, was passed in the Northamp- 
ton Lunatic Asylum. Clare was a genuine poet, and 
his pictures of rural life are eminently truthful and 
pleasing 

CLARBNCIEUX Bee Kino of Arms. 


CLARKE, Charles Cowden, English wnter 
was bom at Enfield, Middlesex, on Dec. 15th, 1787^ 
His father kept a small school there, and had John 
Keats as one of his pupils, but in 1810 he gave it 
up and remov ed to Ramsgate The son frequently 
went up to London, wliere he came into contact 
with Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Hazlitt, the Lamlis, and 
Vincent Novello, and in 1828 he mamed the eldest 
daughter of Novello He engaged for some time 
in business as a bookseller and a music pubhshei 
and from 1834 till 18,^)b he lectured throughout 
the country mainly on poets and poetry' He died 
at Genoa on Maith 13th, 1877 His publications 
include his Hundied Wonders (1814), Adam tlie 
Gardener (1834), Shakesjieare Characters, chuHv 
those bub(»r(linate (1863), and Moliire Charatters 
(ISO.*!), the two last being collections of some of lu.s 
leetiiie'- He is U'sl known, h(»W'cvei, by the edition 
of Shakesj)eare whieli lie annotated in conjunction 
with hiH wife, and by tlie Shakespeare Key (1879) — 
Mary Cowdi^n C’l vkkI', was lioin in 1809, and clied 
on Jan 12th, 1898 Her l)est-kiiow'n work is her 
Concoidaiue to Shakespeare, pulihslied in 184.5, 
which ( ost SI \tetn y'eais labour Other works from 
her jten are The Girlhood of Shakesiieare’s IltToines 
(1850), Woild-iiotid Women (18,57), and seveial 
stones and novels including Tlu‘ Adventures of Kit 
Bam, Maiinei (1848), The Iron Cousin (1854), 
Tiust and Rennttanci (1873), and A Rambling 
Stoiy (1871) See Mrs Qi.uke’s memoii of Ik r 
husl».ind (1887), and her Autobiogiuphic Sket< b 
(189(5) 

CLARY {Sab'ia i'^cUnaa) a plant of the Salvia 
oi sage genus, used foi flavouiing sou]>s and con- 
fectionery Its fl(»vvers were forintrh u.sed with 
liraiidy, sugui, cinnamon, and a littk ainbergn.s to 
make clarg iiatir, Kgarded as a caidiai to help 
digestion 

CLASSIFICATION See Ci \ss 
CLAYCKOSS, a town of England in Derbyshire, 
about 4 miles s of Chesterfield, in a coal and non 
distiiet Poj. (1891), 7727, (1901), 8348 

CLAYMORE, fornieily tlie laige two-handed 
' double-edged sword of the Scotch Highlanders, 

I now a basket-hiltcd, double-edged bioadsword. 
CT.AY-SLATE See Slate 
CLAYTON -Bl LWER TREATY, a treaty l.e 
tween Britain and the United States concluded in 
1850, and having lefercnce to the construction of 
a ship canal acioss ^ho Isthmus of Panama and to 
the dual c-ontrol of such a shipw'ay Both partuis 
agreed not to erect foitifications here, nor to acijuirc* 
any jiart of the Central American territory This 
treaty' received its designation from the two diplo- 
matists who negotiated it — Mr J. M Clayton for 
Ameri(.a and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer for Britain 
The provisions of the treaty having been differently 
construed by the two nations, this m 1900 led to a 
new agreement by which the United States uequiit'd 
much more liberty of action 

CLEARING-NUT {Strychiios potatorum), a small 
tree of the same genus as the nux vomica, common 
in Indian forests Its seeds being rubbed on the 
inside of a vessel contaimng turbid water speedily 
precipitate the impurities, this result being due it 
said to the clarifying effect of the albumin and casein 
they contain 

CLEAR-STORY. See Clkrk-stort 
CLEATOR MOOR, a town of England, in 
Cumberland, 4 miles S.E. of Whitehaven. It owes 
its existence to the difloovery and opening up of the 
immense beds of iron ore in the dis^ct. There are 
extensive foundries, boiler- works, Ac. Pop. (1831 \ 
10,420, (1891), 9464, (1901), 8121. 

CLEAVER^ Clivers, or Goose-oeass { Oalium . 
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Avarine), a common speciea of the bedstraw genus 
of plants, of the order Rubiaceee, with hispid stem, 
leaves, and fruit, common in hedges and among 
bushes in Britain and other parts of Europe. The 
leaves are set at intervals along the stem in whorls 
of from SIX to nine, and the small flowers are axillary. 

It 18 called cleavers from the readiness with which it 
adheres to a person’s clothes, and goose-graas because 
geese are said to be fond of it 
See Bedstbaw. 

CLEG, a name applied to va- 
rious insects which are trouble- 
some to horses, cattle, and even 
to man from their blood-suck- 
jng propensities Such are the 
great horse-fly, gad-fly, or breeze 
{Tahanus bovinus, the Chry&op^ 
atcutiens, and the Hamatopota 
pluvialis), for the first of which 
seeGAD-FLY ChrysopsccBCutiens 
iH a yellow -marked black insect, 
rare in Scotland, but common 
in England, where it is a great 
nuisance to man // pluvial is, 
a frt*(]uenter of damp jdoces, like 
the preceding insect, has the 
large eyes of the Tabamdte It 
is giayish 111 colour and a eom- 
mon pest in Sc otlaiid 

CLExMENS, Samikl Lanc.- 
uouNE, an Ament an huuionst 
more generally known by his 
pseudonym ‘Maik Twain', was 
Iwirii at Flonda, in Missouri, on 
Nov 30th, lS3o He reeeived 
only a scanty school education, 
and in 184S liectinie apprentice 
to a printer, subsequently work- 
ing at this trade inrhiladelphia. 

New York, and elsewhere He 
afterwards leanied the business 
of pilot on the Mississippi, but 
left this occupation to become 
secretary to his brother, who 
had been appointed secretary 
of Nevada Territory He then 
tried his fortune at the Nevada 
mines In 1862 he be< 3 ame local 
editor of a newspaper in \ ii - 
ginia City, but soon went to 
San Francisco, where he w'as for 
some time a reporter. After 
meeting with non-success in the 
Calaveras gold-diggings he re- 
turned to journalism in San 
Franensco. In 1866 he went to 
the Sandwich Islands, and on 
hia return commenced his lec- 
turmg career. A trip to the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
and Palestine followed He edited for a time a paper 
m Buffalo, and thereafter married and settled m 
Hartford, Conn. He has travelled widely, and many 
of the scenes and incidents m his works are drawn 
from his journeys. He lost heavily through the failun- 
of a publishmg house which he founded m 
Latterly he has lived a good deal in Europe. 
chief books are The Jumping Frog, &c (1867) , T e 
Innocents Abroad (1869) ; Boughing It ( 18 / 3 ) 
ventures of Tom Sawyer (1876) ; A 
(1880) ; Life on the Mississippi (1883) , 

Finn (1886); A Yankee at the Court of Ring Arthur 
(1889); The American Olaiinant (1892); Tom Saw^ 
Abroad (1894); Joan of Arc (1896); and More 
Tramps Abroad (1897). of 

CLEMENT, CuaciNB Bomanus, or OUmeru, oj 


RomCy one of the ‘Apostolic Fathers', is said to 
have been the second or the third successor of Peter 
as bishop of Rome, and the first of the numerous 
popes named Clement He is |)orhaps identical with 
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a consul named Flavius Clemens, jput to death under 
Domitian, a d 95 Yanous writings are attributed 
to him, but the onl} oiu that can lie regimled as 
genuine is an Epistle to the Conuthians, first oh 
taint'd in a tomjilete form m 
1 875 fniin a manuscript recently 
(bst«*vered It is of imjwrtaiiw 
as exhibiting the first attempt 
of the Chur^ of Koine to exor* 
t-ise ecclesiastnal authority ovet 
other thill thcH Ste AjxisU'hc 
F atliers [ 1 891 ) by tht late Bishop 
Inghtfoot 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEOLF^ 
tht name givei, ‘o two ohehslcs, 
formerly Akvandria, one of 
which IS now in lyondon, the 
olhi r in Niw York. They arc 
made of tlie rose rwl gmnite 
of Syene, and w'en origiiuilly 
eiteted by tht Ei:\i'tian king 
Thothmes 111 . tie most 
biated king of the eighteenth 
(Ivnastv, m fiont of the portico 
cii thegieat ti mpleof Helioi»oh»*, 
the On of the St iiptiirt's and the 
]»l!Kt where AToses was lioni 
und lirouglit u]* Fn>in Helio- 
polis tht' two obtlisks were re 
mo\wl to Ahxandna not long 
1 )t f oi e the V < immeneeint nt of the 
Christian era, but not. so far ns 
w( i.innow tell dunng the life 
tmu of Cleojuitra Wi‘ arc at 
h'.ist inform, d by an inscription 
on tht bron/e supjiorts of one 
ot them, that they were not 
t reefed at Alexandria till the 
eiglitf, year of the reign. »f CirKar 
(that >H, Augustus Cwsar), and 
n(...nbnglv seven years after 
tlu death of f’lt'.q.utru Hoi^ 
then, tliey tame to lx- oaJlea 
Oleojatru's Needles w not ap 
pan nt , but it may l>e conjtH.*- 
tuicd that flay hod IxMsn re- 
n,oMd by l.er ord. r some time 
b. foH' they were wt up «»n tbeir 
Mr.iiid site, or that their 
innMil w'ox tin carrying out of 
ill, inUiition formed by CUxi 
patra Mi (afterwa^ Sir) 
Erasmus AViJ».»n, t.) whom the 
crtslit may be awanie<l 



C’re.111 imv wi * u 

obelisk conveyed to I/m « ^ ob'-liaka 

ciation of Cleopatra s quin and the 

represents the p<.po } ^uhiwts. ither than any 
affectionate j tianaixirt or erection 

participat.onof her^if in ^ 

The obelisk now at !>. preaented by 

proHtrate in the sand r^Britil 

Mehemet Ah to the api»e^ made to them 

government, in spite o for its remnvsJ, 

5n the subject, never y Siuffh th« puWio 

ejected on the lUem by 

a » IWl- 
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London is somewhat the taller of the two, being 
68 feet 5^ inches in height, as against 67 feet 2 inches, 
the height of the other. The lateral measurements 
at the base are, m the Bntish obelisk, 7 feet 5 inches 
■ in one pair of opposite sides, and 7 feet 10^ inches 
in the other pair , m the one now in New York, 

7 feet 9S inches, and 8 feet 2^ inches The weight 
of the Bntish obelisk is rather more than 186 tons, 
and its mass 2529 cubic feet Both obelisks are 
inscribed with hieroglyphs, which are often engraved 
to a depth of several inches and carefully polished, 
so that the work is comparable, according to Sir 
E Wilson, to the delicate car\ing of a gem The 
hieroglyphs cover all the four sides of the Bntish 
obelisk They are inscnbed in veitical colimins, 
which are read from the top downwards , and in 
each cose the middle column is m hoinmr of Thoth- 
mes, by whom the obelisks were first erected, and 
the side columns in honour of Ramoses II . the most 
celebrated king of tlie succeeding <lynast\, who 
reigned at least two hundred years after Tbothmes, 
On each side of the pyramidion, (w small 2 >yraniid.il 
top of the obelisk, is a bas-ielief rejiresenting the 
sun-god, protector of the city of Heliopolis, receiving 
gifts from Tbothmes See Cleojiatra’s Needle, &,c , 
by Erasmus Wilson, F H S 

CLEVELAND, a billy distiiet in tb(‘ Noitli 
Riding of Yorkshire, aliout 2S miles long and 1. I broad, 
lietween the Tees and the coast at Whitby, forming 
one of the parliamentary divisions of the eount\ 

It has developed enormously sinct tlit diseovciy of 
its extensive de^iosits of iron ort, which is smelted 
chiefly at Middlesbrough 

CLEVELAND, Guovkr, twentv-st( ond jtn >>ident | 
of the United States, wms Isirn at Caldwtll New | 
Jerso}, on March IS, IH.IT After some tmu in | 
New’ York and elsewhere he settled in Buflalo, and 
having acquired an excellent position as a law’^ei 
was elected mayor in 18S1 He had }»re\iously 
filled the office of sheriff of Env county for three 
years. Next year ht was elected by the democrats 
govenior of New Yoik State, and in 1881, having 
been nominated for tlie presidency by tin Dtmo- 
cratic national convention at Chicago, was elected 
on Nov 4 Civil service leform and tariff reform 
were advocated by him during ins tenure of offiie, 
whuh came to an end in 1889 President Harrison 
then succeeded, but Cleveland was again elected 
president in 1892 by a very large majority over Mr 
Harrison, At the election of 1896 Mr Cleveland 
was succeeded by Mr W ,T Bryan as Democratic 
candidate The issue was a inonetaiy one, and the 
poll resulted m the return of Mi M‘Kinley, the 
Republican monometallist 

CLEW BAY, a bay on the west coast of Iieland, 
in county Mayo, containing a vast number of islets, 
many of them fertile and cultivated 

CLICHE, an electrotype or a stereotyjje cast from 
an engraving, especially from a woodcut 
CLICK-BEETLE See Elater 
CLIFFORD, William Ktngdon, English mathe- 
matician, was bom at Exeter on May 4, 1846 Edu- 
cated in his native town and at King’s College, 
London, he proceeded to Tnnity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1867 as second wrangler. 
In 1871 he wsvs appointed professor of applied mathe- 
matics at University College, London, a post which 
he held till his death In 1876 his health gave way. 
but was restored by a summer spent m Spam and 
Algiers, though not permanently, for two years 
later he again broke down, and died soon afterwards 
at Madeira, March 3, 1879. In mathematics his 
teachings and writings are regarded as marking an 
etpooh in the histoiy of the science in England. His 
Canonical Dissection of a Ri^ann’s Surface, his 


1 theory of Bi quaternions, and hia memoir On the 
Classification of Loci, may be mentioned as his most 
important contributions to this subject. He also 
wrote on philosophioal subjects Amongst his works 
the most important are Elements of Dynamic 
(vol. i. on Kinematic, 1878) ; Seeing and Thffik 
mg (Nature Senes, 1879), and Common Sense ot 
the Exact Sciences (1885, comiileted by Professor 
Karl Pearson) In 1882 appeared a collection of In^ 
Mathematical Pajiors edited by Mr R Tucker, and 
in 1879 Mr Leslie Stejihen and Mr Pollock edited 
his Lectuies and Essays Mrs W K Clifford has 
W'ntten several novels and stones, the chief lieirig 
Mr. Keith’s Onnie (1SS5) 

CLIMBING PLANTS are plants of weak stems 
which naturally seek sujqxirt from their surround- 
ings to rise from the ground Some are twmim; 
idaiits, using ])j winding themselv’es or their tin 
I chils {< tTi i) lound the tiunks of tiees, Such an 
I the honeysuckle, scai let -runner, ho}), bindweed. &( 

' Others, liki tin ivy, attiuh themselves by small 
io«)ts developed fioni tlu stein as they ascend 
i Some m (liiiibiTn> always twine sjurally from light 
' to left, others again alvvavs take the ojijiosite dirii 
' tioii 

I CLINK-STONE, giuMsh telsjiuthu roik of the 
I tiadiytk giou]», with a slaty stiiuture. and gene 
I lally' div isibh into taliulai niassi s that an sornetinu'^ 
used as roofing slates It is so naiiu d tioin its 
sonoiousness 

CLIN(>METER an insiiiiment list'd foi takiiisj: 
the di}> and strike of rock strata In its comiiioiit st 
form it eonsists of a wort of }»rotriutor w’lth a jicii- 
duhiin attached V hen the clinometer In s hoii- 
/ontallv the indicator jxnnts to 0 . and vvdien imlim d 
tlu .iinoimt of iiulination is shown at oiue b\ tie 
}»enduhim It is most coin eiiit nt to lornbine eoin- 
])a8H and elmonietei in om instrument 

CLINTON, a town ol the United States, m Iowa, 
on the Mississijt})!, •12 miles above Davenjioit. with 
lailway’ vvorkhho}>s, foundries, &( A railway InidL’e 
crosses the riv el here Poj) (1890), 18,619 

CLIf), a genus of jiteropodous molluses of whuh 
one bj)e( tes, C hoytnlii^, is extremely abundant in 
the ni'rtlu m seas, constituting the principal part of 
the food of the whale, anti hence often called xchah n 
food C papdionacca is occasionally seen off the* 
eastern coast of North America See Mollusca 
CLOG HER, a village and old e}nRcopal see of 
li eland m county Tyrone, 1.5 miles south-east of 
Omagh, with cathedral and bishop’s palace. The 
see, of \vh>ch St Patrick is said to have been the 
first bi.shop, IS united with that of Armagh, Pop 
(1891), 276 

CLONAKILTY, a seaport of Ireland, in county 
Cork, at the head of Clonakilty Bay, 27 miles south- 
west of Cork, w'lth a considerable trade in gram It 
has mills foi com and flax Pop (1891), 3221 
CLONTARF, a town of Ireland, in county Dublin, 
on the northern shore of Dublin Bay, some 3 miles 
K N K of Dublin It 18 a much -frequented watenng' 
place, and is historically interesting as the scene of 
Brian Boroimhe’s victory over the Danes in 1014. 
Pop (1891), 6104. 

CLOaURE (in its French form, CUturt) is a rule 
in Bntish parliamentary procedure adopted in 1887 
for the purpose of preventing a continuance of un- 
necessary debate by a minonty The rule that 
any member, after obtaining the consent of the 
speaker, may move ‘ that the question be now put 
This motion must be supported 1^ more than lOO 
members and opposed by lees than forty, or have 
the support of 200 members ; in which cfcse the 
tion IS immediately put to the House and decide 
without further debate. So also, if a clause of a 
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Ls under debate, a motion that it etand or be added 
may be put and earned in the same way. In the 
American House of Representatives the same object 
IS secured by moving the previous question 

CLOTH^-MOTH, the name common to several 
inrthfii^^ the genua Tinea, whose larvae are destruc- 
tive to woollen fabrics, feathers, furs, &c , ujion 
winch they feed, usmg at the same time the ma- 
terial for the construction of the cases m which they 
asaume the chrysalis state See Moth for pre- 
ventives, &c 

CLOTHO See Fates 

CLOVE-dlLLYFLOWFR, oi CLovE-riNK, the 
carnation {JJianthus Caniophijlhis), mon* especially 
a whole-coloured, clove scented variety of it 

CLOVER- WEEVIL, a kind of weevd, of the 
:^enuH Apion, diffeient species of which, or their 
hirv,e, feed on the leaves and seeds of the clover, as 
iiKo on tares and othei leguminous jil.ints A npn- 
(.(ins, of a bluish-black colour and little more than a 
hue in length, is cH})C“C]all3’ destructiv e See Weev ii 

CLtlRBlNG, a diseased ctaidition of jilants of 
tin cabbage group (genus Bnitmua) jiroduced by the 
'atvde of insects, consisting in the lower jiait of th« 
stem becoming swollen and misshapen Plants on 
mound exhausted liy ovi i-cultiv ation suffer chiefiv. 
Sm' Aviiuhy 111 Si IT and C vuhai.e-fli 

CLUB-FOOT (Lat 7'a//p(.s), a congenital distoi- 
tioii of the foot, of which rlieie are seveial varieties 
Sometimes the foot is twisted inwards (7' i</?us), 
siPinetimeH the lied is raised and tlie toes onlv tomli 
ilie gumnd {T ((/uinu^), sometimes tlu foot is 
rvvisted outwards {T ra/gub), oi it rests only on the 
In.el (T cfiJcutuum The (kfoiiiuty consists at hi -.t 
in the contraction of the musdes and tendons of the 
feet, but ultimately the bones become distorted If 
attended to in tune, the foot nui\ bi gradually 
eoaxed to its natural shape, and even in moie ad- 
vanced eases the deformity is usuallv curable by 
modern surgery 

CLUB-MOSS, tlu conimon name of the plants of 
the order Lycojiodiacece, or more particularly of the 
genus Lyeoj)odnun See LYCoi'uiii u'E E 

CLUNES, an important gold-mining biwui in the 
Australian colony of Victoria, county Talbot, 12.‘1 
miles north-west of Mellxmnie It has a jiublic' 
library, several churches and schools, a hospital, and 
excellent waterw'orks Po]) (1891), 3213 

CLUNIACS See Cli’N\ 

CLUPEID.E, the herring family, the typical 
genus being Clupca, the lierruig, a family of tislus 
which includes the herring, sprat, pJehard, &e 
(which see) 

CLUTHA, the largest nver of New Zealand, in 
the southern j^art of the South Island It receives 
the waters of Lakes Hawea, Wanaka, and Waka- 
tipu, and flows in a s e. direction through the coun- 
ties of Vincent and Tuapeka, and then lietw'een 
those of Clutha and Bruce, till it reachea the sea in 
Molyneux Bay, after a course of 150 miles. 

COACH-DOG, a short-haired dog of mexierate I 
size and rather handsome shape, white with numer- | 
ous black spots, kept as an attendant upon carnages, 
and of no use otherwise. It is called also the Dal- 
nuktian dog. 

OOAITA {AieUs panieeus), one of the largest of 
the Sodth American monkejrs, belonging to those 
known as spider monkeys, bl^k m colour, and very 
docile in oaptivi^. 

OOALBROOKDALE, an English coal and iron 
produemg district in Salop, along the bank of the 
Severn, oontaming also hmestone deposita. It is 
from the village of Coalbrookdale, situated 
about 12 ax of the county town, Shrewsbury. 
The coalfield is gradually becoming exhausted. 


COAL-FISH, a species of the cod genus {Gadu4* 
carhonanua), named fnim the colour of its back It 
grows to the length of 2 ^ feet, and is found m gmit 
numbers about the Orkneys and the northern parts 
of Britain In Scotland it is generally known as 
the Bethe or beath, and is used as an article of fwxi 
COALI^vG STATIONS, ports in convenient jioai- 
tions for supjilymg steam -vessel^ especially those of 
the navy, with couLs when on seivii’e away from tlic 
home country' Britain ]M>Kses.se.s ii nunilier of such 
stations, among which nia> lx; mentioned Gibraltar, 
Malta, Aden, Bninbay, Coloinlxi, Trincoumlee, Sin- 
gapore, and ilong-lxong, in c>onnection with the route 
by tie Suez Canal to India, Australia, and tho IW. 
Gibiultar, Siena Leoiu, St Helena, Ciqx Ti.vvn, and 
I Mauiitms, on tin inuli to lutha and Austialm, by 
I wa^v of the Capt, St Lucia and .Taniaiui, in the Wc^t 
j Intlns, Esipiimaiilt, in Vancouver Ldand, I'tc To a 
I nation likt pJijtain, with an eiiom hus aiiuaint of 
I jiropcity (onstantly on the sea, and with j.ossLs.,ionH 
' in <veij quill ter of the world, it i-. of the utmost 
unjpoitaiHi* that then should lx ion».enient Sturt'S of 
coal toi lit I ineii-of-war in the t'vent of w'ai breaking 
I out, and it i-, tqiiallj lu 1 1 viary that tin se stoies 
I should ht defendtd b\ suitable fortititatioiis in oidei 
I to jncveiit thtiii tioiii bcioining tin ])U} of llo^t^le 
j tunsers Much .u < oi dnu^lv has Ix'eii tlont in ix'ictit 
I Years in foitifyiiig tliese .stations and prov idmg tlicui 
with litav} guns as well as for estaiilishing new 
.stations at poiiit-^ wlitic '.udi an jiidgisl nt i'ts,>,ui>, 
among vvhicli riiav lie nicjit loned St (Jeorge’s Stiund, 
111 the soutli-wt-,! of Avisnalia, and 'ForrcH Straits. 
Jjaii'l tortiht atioiis an di i ined tin proju-i dcfeiici of 
such jioits, and iiht station. iiy war vesselH, since the 
jiiimqiul dutv of the toimnaiidtr of a naval forte is 
to meet a hostih siju.wlion wliert vi r it cun lx fiaind, 
.111(1 not bj dividing liis ships in tlu ditfcnnt iKirto 
to givt the eneni\ tlu loimnaiul of tin st a and the 
power of attac king hill sepaiattiv lb has a right 
totxpctt tliat the jinmijial jxiits shall lx piotectcd 
bv 1.111(1 forc( s and liatt( rits, ( itln r aHoat i>i on short, 
snttnu'iilh stiong to protis t tin in against an nrdi- 
n.ii> (luisjng Mjii.uhon. arn’ bv h< nding it off to give 
him a better (liaiuc'of iiiti Kipting it The stations 
on tin louttsbv wa> of tin Sin / (Jaiiiil and the Calx* 
to India, tin Australian (olonns. and the casttm 
sous aie t vuleiitly of the gii.itest njii»ortanti to Bn 
tain though those on tin \iiuriuiu i-ulc arc also 
necessary to fiirni'-li a baH« of opei.itioiis to her war 
shqiH in that <juarter For the M( (iiU rranean flin-t 
(-ibialtar and Malta are iridiH|M nsablt us bu.Hes, and 
then defensive wofk>. and appli-inees win prolittbly 
ru veT at so sjitisfai toi v a (oiidition as at present 
Aden i-- a sort of -xioiid (bf.niltar, ke»jiing watch at 
thcenti.inie (orexit) of tin K< d Si'a. and its iiatuml 
eaiiadtv for deft nei is now king greatly added Ui. 
SnigaiHin has reci ntly eoiistnieted several form for 
Its own defence at its own cirst, the imixnal K«veni- 
nieiit supiilving the guns and ainnuinitioii and thtirc 
iH here a eonsielcrable font kept up h^IJy. Hong- 
Koiig and the chief Australian r^>rts have ahar.xxm 
attending to tficir own defences, and makm|f 
vision f<,r rvixUing the attacks of enenn^v an 
event of war The b.tul number of men required to 
pniperly gamson all tin coaling aUtmm idirmul m 
war Aim* is estimated at 35 . 000 , besides a reserve of 
15.000 at home . 

COAL MEASURES, the ujiper di^on of ^ 
Carboniferous system, cemaisti^ of ljed» of am - 
atone, shale, Ac., between which are 
J4ee GkoloOTi . . 

COAL PLAXTa roeh P*"**, “ 
remuiiH formed ami olmjy ^ted «" t*" <«»• 

lyoopo^ «m 1 bome-Uja. Set 

COANZA, a Urge nver of AngoU, m Stmwm 
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Afnca, entenng the Atlantic near 9® 10' s., a few 
miles south of St. Paul de Loanda. It flows at first 
in a north-easterly direction, then northwards for a 
considerable distance, and finally in a more or less 
westerly direction In the lower part of its course 
there are many falls, the last being the Livingstone 
or Cambambe Falls, below which for a distance of 
about 170 miles the river is navigable for small 
steamers Its total length is about 890 miles 

COATI, or CoATi-MONDi, a name of South and 
Central Amencan plantigrade carnivorous mammals, 
of the genus Naaua, lielonging to the Ursidai or 
l)ears, but recalling rather the racoon or civets, and 
having a long proboscis or snout They are alnnit 
UO inches m length, and have short legs and reddish 
fur. They feed on worms, insects, and the smaller 
quadrupeds, but chiefly on eggs and young birds 
There are two species, namely, N rufa, found 
throughout South America, and tiarica, found 
in Central Amenca and Mexico. 

COBALT -BLUE, or 'Th^vard’s Blue, a com- 
pound of alumina and oxide of cobalt, forrnim; a 
beautiful pigment often used m the arts Sometimes 
it contains also tlie phosphate or arsenate of cobalt, 
according to the mode of manufacture employed It 
is non -poisonous, and unacted on by acids and 
alkalies. 

COBALT GREEN See Rinm \VN s Green 

COBBE, Fran(’E.s Povser, authoress, was born 
near Dublin on Dee 4, 1822, and educated at 
Brighton She has taken a deep interest in many 
humanitarian movements, especially in tlie anti-vi\i- 
section crusade, and for eight<‘en years sin acted us 
honorary secretary of the Victoiia Street Society 
for the Protection of Animah. from Vniscction 
Some of lier w'orks are descriptions of In r Travels 
in Italy, Greece, Egypt, and l^alestine, tlie otheis 
treating mainly of theological, religious, and humani- 
tarian questions The most important are Essay 
on Intuitive Morals (18r»5); Pursuits of Women 
(1863) ; Broken Lights an Imju ry into the Piest nt 
Condition and Futuie Prosjieets of Religious Faith 
(1864), Darwinism in Morals (1872). The Hopes 
of the Human Race Hereafter and Here (1874), 
The Peak in Darien (1882), The Scientihe vSpint of 
the Age (1888), and The Modem Rack (1889) She 
has also written an enormous number of pamphlets 

COBOURG, a port of Canada, in the juovince of 
Ontario, Northumberland (f)unty, on the north sliort i 
of Lake Ontario, 69 miles e by n. of Toronto It is 
well built, has sundry manufacture^, a good haibour, 
and an increasing trade Pop (1891), 4829. 

COBURG, a thin fabnc of worsted and cotton, 
or worsted and silk, twilled on one side, for ladies’ 
dresses, intended as a substitute for merino 

COCA {Erythroxylon C'oea), a shrubby plant lie- 
longing to the natural order Erythroxylaceie, found 
wild in the mountainous regions of Peru and Boli- 
via, and cultivated m districts 2000 to 6000 feet 
above eea-level. The leaves are gathered and dried 
in the sun, and chewed wuth a httle powdered chalk 
When taken in some quantity they produce an in- 
toxication like that of opium As the indulgence 
18 repeated the appetite for it increases, while that 
for wholesome nourishment diminishes , the miser- 
able victim loses all p<iwer of resistmg his craving, 
and becomes reduced to a condition of physical and 
mental prostration When used in moderation coca 
lessens the appetite for food and enables tho&e who 
have partaken of it to sustain greater fatigue than 
they otherwise could It has l^en found the best 
preventive of asthmatic symptoms caused by the 
rapid asoent of lofty mountains. An infusion of the 
leaves is also used with the same effect. See next 
article. 


COCAINE (C,r Hm NO 4 ), an alkaloid obtaW 
from the leaves of the shrub coca described, in the 
preceding article. It forms colourless transparent 
pnsma, has a bitter taste, no smell, and is readily 
soluble in ether. It possesses the power of abolishing 
the sensibility of the skin and mucous 
so that when a solution is applied to the tongue or 
the eye sensation is abolished in a few minutes, ami 
an operation can be conducted without pain, Hen- 
sation returns again after a few hours Care must 
be employed in the use of this drug (w'hich m a 
liquid extract is given to produce sleep), because, 
when taken in too largt doses, it is poisonous Too 
large a dose jiroduees giddiness, headache, and 
delirium, w'hile death may result from stoppage of 
bieatlung In such a case stimulants are the appre- 
pnate remedy 

COCCINELLA, the lady-bird genus of in^iects 
See JyAKV-BlRl) 

COCCOLTTE See Aujite. 

COCCO ROOT, or C'oco or Cot’ov Root, the 
name for the c«)rms of several jdaiits of the genus 
Colocubia (01 (lei Aracete), used us food in tropical 
America and India Like the other plants of tin 
order, winch is rejiresentcd in Bntain by the common 
arum, tht* flowers are aiianged in a spadix inclosed 
in a large spatht C ayifitjuaruvi is cultivated for 
the sake of its leaves, which, when clei)rived of the 
acndity charaetc iistie of the order, are used like 
sjnnaeh The Ktotstocks^of C caculrnta and (' 
man orhiza aie similarly usjd. Some of the species 
are cultivated in hot-houses as oinaniental plants 
Se( (’OIOCASIA in Suj>r, and TaRA 

COCCOSTEUS, a genus of fossil fishes mainly 
(tf llu Old Red Sandstone, having small berry-like 
tulieiclc'S studding the jdates of then cianial liuc’kler 
and body It differs from Ct jdmlasjiis 111 having 
Its buck and belly botli covered with a cunass 

COCHINEAL-FIG, a name given to Opuntiu 
(orctneUi/fya and two other species of cacti, native's 
of Mcxko and the West Indies, the plants on which 
the co(hineal inseet lives See CoCHlNK.\L and 
Cacti h 

COCKLE-STOVE, a stove in winch the fire- 
thainb' r is surrounded by air-cuirents, which, after 
being heated sufficiently, are admitted into the 
apartments requiring to he warmed 

COCK OF THE PLAINS {Ucntrocercus uropfia- 
manua), a large North American sjiecies of grouse, 
inhaVnting desolate xilains in the western states See 
Grouse 

COCKSPUR-THORN, the CratcEgus crus-yaili, 
a North Amencan shrub of the hawthorn genus, 
which has long been cultivated m Bntain as a 
shnibliery ornament There are several varieties, 
w'hich are admired for their snowy blossoms in May. 

COCOA-PLUM, the fiuit of Chrysohalanua Icaco, 
belonging to the family RosaceiE, which is eaten m 
the West Indies. It is about the size of a plum, 
with a sw^eet and pleasant though somewhat austere 
pulp. The root, bark, and leaves of the plant ore 
employed as remedies in diarrhoea and other troubles. 
It has simple, alternate leaves and cymose flowers. 

COCOS ISLANDS. See Keeling Islands. 

COCUM-BUTTER, Cocum-oil, a pale, greeiusli- 
yellow sohd oil got from the seeds of Qarcinta 
purpurea, a tree of the same genus with mangosteen, 
used m India to adulterate gnee or flliid butter. It 
18 sometimes mixed with be^’s-grease in pomatums. 

CODILLA, the coarsest part ofi hemp, which is 
sorted out by itself. This term is also applied to 
the coarsest part of flax, _ . 

CODLIN, Codling, a name for several varietirt 
of kitchen apple with large or medium-siaed fruit. 
OOEL. See Aligarh. 



OCELESTIN— COLLATION. 


'OCEIjESTIN. See Cblestine (mineral). 
C()FFEE-BUG {Leea/nivm coffea), an insect of the 
Cocens family (Ooccidae), very destructive m coffee 
plantations. 

COG-WHEEL, a wheel with cogs or teeth. The 
of such a wheel is the distance, measured 
To^the pitch-hne (explained below), between the 
centres of two successive teeth The pitch-surface 
18 an imaginary smooth surface between the tops 
and bottoms of the teeth, which is such that the 
velocaty- ratio which would lie produced by rolling 
contact with the pitch -surface of another toothed 
wheel would be the same as that actually produced 
by the action of the cogs The pitch-circle (or pitch- 
line) of circular wheels is a section of the pitch- 
surface made by a plane per^iendicular to the surface 
and to the axis of the wheel. The distance from 
the centre of the wlieel to the pitch-line is the 
primitive radius, that from the centre to the crest 
of the cog being the true radius The face of a 
cog IS its outer surface, and the space between two 
adjacent teeth is tlie interdental space Various 
kinds of toothed wheels are in use, such as the spui- 
wheel, the crown-whet 1, and the bevel-wdieel See 
WllEKLWOHK, MkCHVNISM 

COHOES, an important manufacturing town of 
Albany county, in the state of New' York, at the 
confluence of the Hudsfm and Mohawk rivers, and 
on the right bank of the latter, the picturesque 
Cohoes FalK which furnish water-jiower, lieing situ- 
ated just alnive tlie town The chief manufactories 
lire cotton- mills, knitting mills for the manufactuie 
of hosiery, rolling-mills, foundries, machine-shops, 
manufactories of knitting-needles, pins, &c Pop 
m 1890, 22„^)09 

COLD-BLOODED ANIMALS See Tempkua- 
TbKK OF Animals 

COLENS( ). John William, D D , bishop of Natal, 
son of a gentleman who long held office imder the 
Duchy of Cornw'all, was born 24th January, 1814 
He became a student of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1M;16 graduated ah second wTangler 
and second Smith s pn/.emari, afterwards becoming 
fellow and assistant -tutor of his college He was 
assistant-master at Harrow from 1838 till 1842, 
raeided at St John’s College from 1842 till 1846, 
whftn he was preferred to the rectory of Fonicett 
St M^y. Norfolkshire, and on the 20th Noveml>er, 
1853, waa^ appointed the first biHh(*p of Natal His 
numerous writings extend over a wide field His 
treatises on arithmetic and algebra have become 
text-books m our schools and universities In 18.53 
he published li ppllection of Village Sermons, in 185,5 
an edition of the ^ommunion Service with Selections 
from the Writings of the Rev F. D Maurice, and 
in 1861 a Translation of the Epistle to the Romans 
Commented on fnim a Missionary Point of View 
In the following year public attention was widely 
attracted by the first part of his wmrk on the Penta- 
teuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, m 
which the historical accuracy and Mosaac authorship 
of those books were called in question This work 
was condemned os heretical by slight majorities in 
both Houses of Convocation of the province of 
Canterbury in 1864, and Colenso was declared to lx; 
deposed from his see by his Metropolitan, the Bishop 
of Cape Town The deposition was, however, de- 
clared null and void on appeal to the Pnvy Council 
in March, 1865. Notwithstanding this decision the 
prelates fonning^^he Council of the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund refused to pay him his income, and he appealed 
fo the Court of Chanceiy. The Master of the Rolls 
d^veted judgment on 6th October, 1866, ordering 
the payment in future of his inoome, with all arrears 
^d interest, but declaring thatHf his accusers had 
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refused payment on the ground of heretwal teaching 
he should have felt it his duty to try that issue, an 
offer which they doclmed to accept. One of the 
results of this ecclesiastical quarrel was that the 
Anglican community at the Cajie was divided int<i 
two hostile parties , Colenso still remained the only 
bishop of the Church of England in Natal, but the 
Rev W K Macrone was consecrated Bishop of 
Mantzburg for the Church of the Province of S^iuth 
Africa, June 25, 1869 About tlie end of 1874 
Colenso visited England to consult the heads of the 
church as to the relation of the diocese of Natal to 
the new see of Cape Town and on other matters. 
During this visit he pleaded before the secretarj' for 
the colonies and other members of the goveniinent 
the cause of LangolibaU le, a Zulu ehu f who hod been 
disjiossessed of his terntory and impnsonod at Cajx; 
Town From that forward tlie hunuine bishop 
was foremost in advocating the uanse of the al»ngi- 
nals against the oj)presHion of the Boers and the 
euciomhmg iiolicy of th(' Cajx; offieiols siipixirteil by 
8ir Bartle Frere Tlu captive (.V'tevMiyo (see Zl'LU- 
L\N1)) ajijHialed to Cohii'+o tt> pliuc his tase Ixifore 
the English peojJe, and it w'as mainly owing to the 
bisliop’s efforts that the Zulu king was allowed to 
come to England to ])lead hiH own cause with the 
miniHtiy In the ineuntime Colenso continued his 
literary labours Tlie New Bible Commentary bv 
the Bishoj>H and othci Clergv of the Anglican Church 
rViticallV Examined was I (ublished in 1 871, the seventh 
and last jiart of Ins work on the Pentateuch m 1879, 
and Lectures on the Bent.iteutli Jind Moabite Htone 
m 1873 He died at his resideiict, Bi8lio|)«towe, 
Natal, on the 20th of June, 1883 I8ec the Life Viy 
Sii (4 W Cox (1888) 

COLERllXiE. John Dikk CoLhuiixiK, L(;ru, 
Loid Chief «Tustici of England, was lH>rn in 1821, 
Ixsiig the eldest son of Sir ,Iohn Taylor ColendgB, 
judge, who w’as a nephew of Samuid Taylor Coleridge. 
Educated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxfonl, he 
graduated os BA. m 1842. and was elected tii an 
open fellow'shq* of Exeter College in the following 
year He jiroeeeded M A in 1846, and in the same 
year the tenure of his f* llowsliip leustxl owing to 
his marriage Called t » tlie l»ir at the Aluidle 
Tenijjle in Noveuilier of that year, he wont the 
Western Ciicmt, of which lie scxai Ixjcame the 
leader In 1855 he was aj)j)Ointtxl to the recorder 
ship of Portsmouth, six years later he became a 
Queen’s Counsel, and soon afterwards he was chosen 
a bencher of the Aliddle Temi»le. From 1866 till 
1873 he represented Exeter in the House of Coinmons 
as aLilx:‘ral, and m 1868 he became sohei tor-general 
under Mr Gladstone, Ixiing at the Manie time 
accorded the lioiiour of knighthixxl Tlir^ years 
later he became attorney-general, and in 1873, after 
declining the Mastership of the Rolls, 
appointed Chief Justne cJ the Court of Common 
Pleas In the same year ho was raised U) the 
pt-erage as Baron Colendge of Ottciy 8t Mary and 
in 1880 he succeeded Sir Alexander Cockbum as 
Lord Chief Justice of England He died m I>mdon 
on June 14 th, 1894 Lord Colendge distingui^jod 
himself very highly when acting as <^hief h»r 

theTichbome family in the famous trial of 1871-1 ^ 
He was the first Lord Chief Justice who was gran^ 
the office with its present title, instead of the older 
one of Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
Bench He was a contribuU.r U} the Edinburgh 
Review’ and other penodicols 

COLE8EED, a name commonly given to a v*™/ 
of cabbage {Brauica Vapuf) and 
often made mto oil -cake for feed cattle, 

^^LLATION, m canon Uw, the act of a haab<^ 
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CQLLIE— COLON. 


in appointing a clergv'man to a Ijenefice (whether 
rectory, vicarage, canonry, or prebend) when the living 
K in hiB own gift throjjgh lapse or otherwise In aiicli 
a case the combination of the act of presentation and 
admission or institution constitutes collation 

COLLIE, a variety of dog esjiecially common in 
Scotland, ^nd from its intelligence of much use to 
shepherds It is of medium si/e and varies much 
in colouring, blatk and white being common, and 
blax’k w’lth taii'Lolouied kg^, niu//dt, &:c , being 
highly esteesned The head i^ somewhat fox-shaped, 
the ears en.xt, but witli droo})ing ixunts, the tail 
rather long, bushy, and witli a strong curl It has 
an undercoat of sliort dense hair v\ Indi enables it 
to withstand severe vveatlun, and al>o\e that a 
^beautiful iippei < oat of long ban, forming at the 
neck u ])ronuuent ruff 

COLLIER, .lonN Paynk, Shakspeieaii entn , 
uius 1)0111 111 London on Jan 11, 17'^*.^ In early 
life he reiKtited foi tlie Times and tlie xMonnng 
Chronicle, and until 1M7 wa.-^ a nienilx i of the 
n gular staff of tin lattei in v.iiious eajiat ities In 
IMl heenteitd at theMiddk Ttm})k,bur destioyfd 
Ills prosjieits as a lawym liy tin puhluatioii of 
.satiiieal ski'tc he-^ of leading counsel Ills i*al heiit 
was tow'ards hteratuii, to tlu study of vvliuh h« 
was devoted fiotn l)v\ hood llewiott inanv (iitual 
aitules in pCTiodu.ils, jaililished m ISiOhis Poetu.il 
Deeameroii, and theiieefoi ward continued Ins eshtioiis 
of poems and pla;vs, notably those of the kns-knowii 
Eb/abethan writers His Histoij of English Dra- 
matic Poetr\, ])uljlislied in LS ;i, secuied foi hi i 
friendship and a pension fr<'m flu* I)uk« of Devon- 
sliiie, wlio made linn custodiiui of his valuabh 
IJirary He vyas also allowed fns aeces'. to the 
hmioLis libiarv at Lridgewater House, fioin v\huh 
he eiilled the ' Egeitou Pa]ieis JL took great in- 
terest iiiand edited manypultlu atioiis for the Canidon 
Pt'rcy, and Shaksj)(*re So( u tu n and e oniple-ted in 
1 S 14 an eight-v olunie edition of Shak-.pen fn D’*J 
lie piofessed to ha\( diseo\eitd on the maigiiis of .i 
ei*]iy of tin se( 011(1 folio Sliak‘-]»t 1 e, bought flolli a 
second-hand bookselk i. a miiiibei of maiiuseript note-, 
anel ennendations written in a st veiiteenth-etuituiv 
hand Great iutei(*st v\as eveitid and when these 
notes and emendations waie pnblislusl they beaaiiu 
the Hubjeetof eagel fli-,! u>,sion b\ theciitus the* best 
of whom were not dispose d lo set a high v'^lm on tliein 
Doubts arose as to then authcnticit\, and in 
an examination of the \()luuu convimt-d the lhiti->h 
Museum authorities that the inaiginal notes were 
forgeries (Jolliei ])ubli',lit'd a weak aiuf iiie’«»neln'.ivt 
reply, in whuh he in!niir.uTu*(l tin ir g( nuineness, and 
thencefoi waid he maintanu d e om]>h>te‘ silene e* on the 
matter Hecontiniud to jirodue e e'ditions of English 
writers, among them .Spi-n^er, and also e ritual and 
autobiographical woiks, and died at Maideiiheael on 
Hept 17, Aftei the sale* of Ins library in 

the nt*\t year, among liis papers were found nidis- 
j)utal)le proofs of a long series of lit(*iaiy forge*ru's. 
As a conseejuence suspieioii has rested on all liis 
work, and has olisciired tlu real services he indis- 
putably did to English liteiatuiL 
COLLIN. See Kollin 


COLLINS, Mortimku, author, was bom at Ply. 
mouth on June 29, 1827, and educated pnvateh 
He was for a time mathematical master in Queen 
Elizabeth's College, Guernsey, but he resigned in 
185d in order to devote himself wholly to literatim* 
He died on July 28, 1676, at Kiiovvl Hill, 
shire, where he had resided coiitinuouRly foi^sght 
years His W’orka include exanijiles of many differ 
ent styles, ranging fiom playful verses to politual 
ai tides The chief are the fiooks of \crse entitled 
Summer Songs (IHbO), IdjLs and Rhymes (1865), 
and The Inn of Stiange Meltings and other Poems 
(1S71), and tlu* iioveLs, Swe»*t Aiim I‘age (iMjHi, 
jiaitlv autobiogi aplueal, Tlu \ iviaii Rornaiui (iMJOj, 
Tlu Mai<|uiM and Miithant (liS7I), Two Piling, s 
for a l’(ail (DTJ), Miianda, .i IMidsunnii.r Mad 
ness(lS7.)), JSli C.u ington (] S7-L , Trari'-nMgiatu'ii 
(D74). Fiancee il s 7 1 ) , Sw 1 1 1 and Tv\ i ntj (1^751, 
Fioin Midniglit tn Midniglit (ls7.5), Fight with 
Foituno (D7*>), The \ illagi* Coiiudv (lS7i;), ixiid 
You Pl.iv M. I'also (ls7S), 111 sonii* ot wlueli hi- 
second wife, Fiaiitos Cotton, i oll.il mu at('d Jii- 
nio.^t succtssful Ijook was th( i u s of i ssav s 'rii. 
Si‘(i<t of Long Lift (]S71), wliioh hi ]iul)lisht*d 
anninnuuidv lit c ontnbiited to uian> luwspapeis 
and it\KV\',. ,ind in D7!< 'J'oiii U'avloi iditid a 
.sell (turn of tliosi ai til Its uiuh'i tlu tith , Pen 
Skitclu- b\ a \ anislu d Hand Attic SaltilSSOi 
by Ml Kei'^lakc, loiil.iin^ a ^i h ( turn of cjiigrain*> 
fiom Ills varioii'. woiK*' Mi Collins was a tlioiough 
J'oiv m jtolitus, and a"'»vaini sujipoitci of the 
istablisbed i< ligioii lie was a fiiu athlete and a 
kei u ]o\ ei ot natim 

( 'OJiNE a small n\er in tlu \Ve<t Riding of 
^"oikslini, flowing N K tliTongli Huddersfu Id lo 
join tlu C.ilil. 1 at Coo])( 1 Liulgi It givis nana 
to till (.'obu* \'alk y ]iai liaim ntai \ division 

( ’< )L( )CASIA, a genii', of plants of the natuial 
Old. 1 .\r.ieice, tlu* k.'Ms and Lubiis of which an 
aiiul The latfei • ontain nnu b staicliv matter, 
tfu*v' ai.* usi d a*- food in the south of lairo])( aftii 
the Hind ni.ittor is s.'paraterl by washing oi boiltne 
C iKCuimtu, i' hiw r()7 Ii iz<r, nrn\ othiis fuiinsh tlu 
t(tro (J the Jkicific islands Si < Coi’i’c Root in 
Si IT 

COLOf'ZA Sc*c*K\io(s\ 

Cologne EAIFITI, a kind of oclm, of a d&ep- 
biown loloui, trunsjiaii nt, tiiid dniabk in .vvutei 
(okmi j»,imting Jt is an eai thy variety of ligniti* 

01 yiartially fo.ssili/ed w.mkI 

COLOliNE '^"ELLOW, a jugmeiit consisting of 

2 jiaits yi How (hr#mat( of lead, 1 of sulphate of 
lead, and 7 of sul[thatc* of lime m? jgyp.suin It is 
jirejiared by inecijntatmg a mixfijire of nitrate of 
kad and nitrate of lime witli Bulpmtc* of soda and 
cliromate of potash See (^HRoME YkLLOW 

COLON ((ir kalmi), the niiddle portion of the 
large intestine, or that w Inch Iioh between the ceecum 
and the reetiim or terminal jiortion In man it is 
alxiul. 4.^ feet long, and forms a senes of pouches in 
whieh the digested food is for a time detamed It 
IS itself believed to have some digestiv e pow’er See 
Inter 1 INK 

COLON See PlNClUATloN 



